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\\'heii the late Dr William Stanton of Philaclelphn 
imented his mercury blood pressuic instrument, I 
iinmechately began to use it iiith the same zeal and 
curiosity with uliicli, presumably, the contempoiancs 
o{ Lnennec used the crude wooden stethoscope of his 
iniention Tust as they heard things that must Imc 
seemed terribly ominous to them—so ivell bi ought out 
in the poem by Oluer Wendell Holmes—so I often saw 
things on the manomctei that sent a chill into ni}' 
IieatO When I observed a sjstolic blood pressure of 
ISO 01 200 or higher, I liecame, not at all m keeping 
with inv innate optimism, depressed as to the patient’s 
future prospects I was sure that individuals wath such 
blood pressures w'ere doomed But as my yeai s of 
practice lengthened I began to realize that there weie 
averse things than high blood pressure T,heie were 
patients wdio survived for an unexpectedly long time 
and enjojed good health and undiminished xigor foi 
years Hint was a aaluable lesson, a lesson similai to 
the one I bad learned with regard to nisanitv I bad 
found, contiaiy to received teachings, that many of the 
woist cases of insanity recoveied completeh 

But there a\eie other patients with high blood pi as¬ 
sure who w'eie less fortunate, ivlio died within a few 
jears after their hypeitension was fiist discovered 
This is an experience that all medical practitioners have 
had 

On the w'hole, high blood pressuic is no blessing 
Insurance statistics show that the moltaht^ among cases 
of high blood pressure far exceeds the normal death 
late This is illustrated m tables 1 and 2 
Mr J Mills, assistant supei iiitendent of the bureau 
of statistics of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has kindly supplied me with recent figures that confiim 
what Hunter had pieviously found in a larger senes of 
cases Mr Mills says that all persons to whom policies 
were issued from 1909 to 1927 for wdiich the insured 
W'as charged an extia premium were observed to their 
1928 policy anniveisanes lable 4 shows the observed 
blood pressures in these substandard risks The deaths 
expected on the basis of his experience with all standard 
lives over the same period weie calculated and compared 
with the actual deaths observ'ed in this group with the 
lesults given in table 5 After a small number of lives 

* Address m medicine read before the State Medical Societ> of Wis 
consw M\l\\A\\V.ee Sept 11 1930 The substance oC this paper together 
^^uh a consideration of Ion blood pressure was presented before Ih** 
clinical congress of the Connccttcut State Medical Socictj New Ilaien 
Sept 18 1930 

1 A hlstor^ of the development of blood pressure his been written 
by Hewn Medical Lift lebr\iar> 1930 


had been elnn/nitcd for lack of data on the diastolic 
picssuit, the experience was analyzed m three sections 
according to diastolic pressure (table 6) 

It IS evident, tlicrcfoic, that higli blood pressure is 
not conducive to longevatv Nev'crtheless, as is sliown 
I)}' niv own experience and by that of many otheis, high 
blood pressure is compatible with longevitv The diffi¬ 
culty IS that it IS not alvvavs easy to tell to which 
class, favorable oi unfavorable, a given patient belongs 
J shall try farther on to point out the wavs and means 
of making that impoilant differentiation or at least of 
itteniptnig to make it, because it is not always possible 
to make it absolutely 

High blood pressure or hjpertension is not a disease 
—like disturbanees of the basal metabolic rate, like 
fever, It IS a symptom of something more fundamental 
To the laity, however, it is a definite disease, and many 
a patient conies to his physician sa>ing Doctor, I’ve 
got blood pressure,” as he might sav Doctor, I v e got 
malaria ” 

In estimating the blood pressuic one must not take 
anv single reading as the absolute figine Tins is 
especiallv true in the case of patients pavang their first 
visit to the doctor- Under excitement and fear, the 
svstohe blood picssiire may he raised as much as 
40 mm It It well to take several readings wliile con- 
v'crsing with the patient on indifferent matters If the 
pressure is high it is usiiallv wiser not to sa\ an) tiling 
until the pressure has been checked at a subsequent 
visit One should, howev'er, make a note of cases in 
which the blood piessure rises undul) from excitement 
—such mstahiht) may presage some vascular trouble in 
later life 

Naturally it is important to be sure of ones instru¬ 
ment For office practice it is well to have both an 
aneroid and a mercury manometer to compare the one 
with the other It is also advisable to take the blood 
pressure in both aims Not mfiequentlv it vanes on 
account of sclerotic processes, cervical iib or aneurysm 
Ihe blood pressuie on the weakei side would then 
giv'e a false iinpi ession 

It IS hardl) neccssai) nowadays to advise the taking 
of the diastolic pressure as well as the s)Stohc The 
majouty of physicians who take blood pressures at ail 
estimate both The diastolic pressure is of gieat signifi¬ 
cance, m fact, It is more significant from the point of 
view of prognosis than is the systolic It indicates the 
steady irreducible inininnim load against wdnch the heart 
IS compelled to work and few hearts can endure long 
a constantly high diastolic lesistance, hence to that 
extent at least the diastolic pressure gives a clue to the 
patient’s prospects 

2 HcNwood Broun tlie columnist (Philadelphia Record bept 24 
1930) states that one doctor found his blood pressure to be 100 and 
told him it was too low He immediately went across town to another 
phisictan who found it was H5 and said U was a little too high 
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H\pet tension, while occasionally tiansitoiy, is usually 
t permanent and progiessive condition j\Ioie or less 
innsiton states of high blood pressure are due to 
^motion to ph}^sical exertion, to prostatic )i}pertrophv 
and raiely to siipiarcnal tumors Such h 3 'pertension 
usually disappeais with the iemo\al of the cause I 
shall not dwell furthei on this type 

Peimanent In pei tension is not a unitaiy condition 
liiit IS due to a vaiiety of causes wdiicli it is impoitant 
to hnow as the cause to a laige extent deterriiines the 
piognosis, the longevity 
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cr ASSIrICATIO^ or ii \pertcnsiox 

The most important clinical types are (1) acciden¬ 
tal, (2) nephritic, (3) aiteilosclerotic (4) essential 

1 Accidental Hvpci tension —This accompanies aortic 
insufficiency, heait block ind some cases of Inpertln- 
roidism and is more or less normal in those conditions 

2 Nephutic Hypertension —In this the hypertension 
IS mtimatelj connected with disease of the kidney and 
IS apparently secondary to it It begins rather earlj in 
life, ihout the age of 30, and is more common m the 
male than in the female sex Ihc peripheral arteries 
are thick and rigid, the heart m the later stages becomes 
greath enlarged, both the systolic and the diastolic 
pressures are high, the blood nsnall} shows nitrogen 
retention Death occurs from intercurrent disease 
from cardiac decompensation, from uremia or from 
acute pericarditis 

3 hicuosLlcroiic Hypei tension —In many respects 
this is similar to the preceding but m the earlier stages 
at least there is no ecidence of renal meohement 
although such iinoh^ment may possibly exist The 
condition seems to start as a spastic arteriolar process 
which eeentualh passes into the stage ot sclerosis The 
systolic pressure is high likewise the diastolic Eye- 
ground changes ina\ or ma\ not be present Ixidne} 


function may he normal and the blood may not shoyyi 
any' nitiogen retention In these lespects the condition 
diiteis fioin the preceding—the nephritic hypertension 
Symptoms may be absent for a long time, the patients 
enjo 3 'mg tlie best of health yvith a S 3 stolic piessure of 
from 200 to 230 and a diastolic piessuie of from 115 
to 145 Headache, disturbances of y'lsion and various 
scyeie encephalopathies occur m the later stages— 
monoplegia, hemiplegia, aphasia and convulsions (epi¬ 
lepsia taida “) Death may be due to apoplexy, cardiac 
decompensation, coronaly occlusion or uremia 

4 Essential Hypet tension —^Ihis is the most com¬ 
mon, the most important the most obscure I shall out¬ 
line briefly its piiiicipal featuies 

(a) Essential hviiertension occurs m both sexes about 
the midperiod of life 

(l>) It IS not connected yvith piimary heart or ladney 
disease 

(c) The palpable blood vessels are soft, although the 
temporals may he tortuous and the biacliials visibly 
pulsating 

(d) The e 3 e grounds slioyv nothing significant 

(e) The blood chemistry and the renal function tests 
arc within normal limits 

(/) S 3 mptoms may be entirely in abeyance, although 
the systolic pressure may be considerably above 200 


Tablf 4 —Relation of Age to Systolic Blood Pressure 
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Table 6— Deaths Aecoidnig to Diastolic Pressure 

Actual 

Diastolic Blood Preesure Deaths 

t ndcr 100 mm 104 

100-70 »inin 4 

200 inin or o\i.r S3 

r\pcctcd 

Deaths 

03 68 

20 35 
080 

Ratio of Actual 
to^Npected 
3C3%'4-n 
2117/7 *+• 21 
33j% ± 29 


(ff) Essential hypei tension is compatible yvith long 
life and with full mental and phy'sical vigor For this 
reason it is often discovered accidentally, as, for 
example, during life insurance examinations, the indi- 
yidual apph'ing because he considers himself a perfect 
risk 

(/;) When sy’mptoms arise they are usually either 
cardiac or cerebral—shortness of breath, cardiac pain, 
ycrtigo headache or encephalopathies similar to those 
described under arteiiosclerotic h 3 'pertension 

ESSFXTIAL iryPERTEXSION 
Essential h\ pertension is attracting as mucli interest 
at the present time as anv other clinical condition or 
disease It goes by many names vascular, arterial and 

3 Ric man D3\jd nnd Fitr Hugh Thomas Jr Ann Int Med 
1 27j (\o\ ) 193/ 
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benign h\ pci tension, hypci tensive cauliovnsctil.ir dis- 
eise oi hjpeipiesn, a nunc given to it by Sii CIifToul 
Alibntt 

l^ittle IS known about tbc causes of essential bjpei- 
tension w’lneli e\phnis the multiphcity of tlicones 
ofTcrecI foi its explanation 

Some ittiibutc essential hypertension to a pnmaiy 
disease of the kidney, to a lenal iitenohtis, and con¬ 
sider it, theictoie, a form of ncphiitic Inpeitension 
In far or of this mcw' is the freqiieiKi witli which icnal 
ailenohtis is found at autopsy (in scvcnt\-two out of 
seventi-two cases studied In Fishbcrg’') 

I am, howfcvcr disinchiKcl to accept this interpreta¬ 
tion, for during life patients with essential hypertension, 
as already stated, show neithei clinical nor chemical 
signs ot renal disease They laiely die a renal death, 
tbcc li\c much longer than patients with the ordinary 
tapes of renal Inpertension I believe one would not 
go far wrong m mtcrpicting the aiteiiolitis as a con¬ 
sequence of the high pressure that is constantly ham¬ 
mering against the small blood vessels The arteriolar 
thickening on that basis is a protective mechanism 
through the medium of which the delicate glomerular 
vessels are guarded against the excessive pressme to 
which they would otheiwisc be subjected 

To asseit that essential hypertension is not primarily 
a lenal disease does not bring one much nearer to an 
understanding of it Its pathogenesis is still one of the 
unsolved problems of nicdicine However, essential 
hypertension has all the earmarks of being dependent 
on a vasoconstriction, a functional change affecting 
especially the arterioles, the precapillaiy vessels, which 
foi their size liav'c the largest aiiiouiit of muscular 
tissue m their walls It may be that this vasocon¬ 
striction IS more pronounced in the renal vessels than 
elsevvheie If what niaintams the normal vascular tone 
were understood, the cause of tlie heightened tone called 
hypertension might be known better 

As I have said, nephritic hypertension is usually 
considered a compensatory phenonienon, a necessary 
consequence of the resistance offered to the blood 
stieain by the diseased arterioles and glomeruli Uri¬ 
nary secretion depending on the ‘ head ’ of blood pres¬ 
sure 111 the renal ciiculation and not on secretory 
nerves, it is necessary for the general pressme to be 
raised if the blood is to be forced through a constricted 
v'ascular territory 

Dr Major of Kansas City believes that the hypo¬ 
thetic piessor substance in Iiy perteiision is guanidine or 
a deiivative of it, a view that has been suppoited by 
Dale and Dixon and others but still lacks adequate 
confirmation The same thing apjihes to hypercholes¬ 
terolemia, considered by ^Yestphal as the cause of 
by pel tension 

The suggestion has been made that hypertension 
might be eorielated with increased viscosity of the 
blood but against this ate several facts 

1 No noteworthy change in the viscosity has been 
demonstiatcd in essential hy'pei tension 

2 Some diseases definitelv associated with increased 
viscositv do not of necessity exhibit marked hvpei ten¬ 
sion Ihis IS tine of polycythemia rubra, in which, 
though the viscosity is gieatly increased, the blood 
piessurc is usually not high If theie is any marked 
elevation, it seems to be ielated to the age of the patient 
or to accidental complications 

reblger''l930^ '' '' Hjpcrtcnsroi) and iXephnt.s Philadelphia Lea S. 


Boidlcv and Bakci - have shown by careful anatomic 
studies the ficqucnt association of lesions of the 
aiteiioits III the medulla oblongata witli essential hyper¬ 
tension, iiid they look on this lesion as the immediate 
cause of the high hlood piessiire In their view, the 
hypci tension is necessary if the medulla is to be 
supplied with blood Ileie, too, the matter of cause 
and effect, of chicken and egg, is not so simple They 
themselves admit that the seleiotic eliaiiges in the 
medullary vessels might be secondary to the high blood 
pressure—a protective mechanism against it But if 
this were the sequence of events, then all the other 
arterioles in the body should show such piotectiv^e 
changes, which is b\ no means the case 

1 be hypertension of the kidney of pregiiancv and of 
eclampsia is not fully understood It mav disappear 
aftei the pregnancy, leaving the patient perfectly well 
w’lth normal kidnev function, and subsequent pregnan¬ 
cies may proceed without mishap In other cases the 
hypertension persists wath increasing ev'idence of renal 
involvement One can explain the recov'ery only by 
assuming that tlie hypertension w'as due to an arteriolar 
spasm Whether tins is primary^ in the kidney or 
whether it is a general process is a matter of doubt 
In patients wdio do not recov'er, the disease of the kid¬ 
ney' ev'idently' play's an important role m the hyperten¬ 
sion But ev’en here one cannot rule out entirely a 
primary spasm with secondarv renal mv'olvement 

A rather attractive hypothesis is based on the known 
action of the depressor nerve in the lower animals 
This IS an afferent neive having its peiipheial termina¬ 
tions in the wall of the aortic arch Impulses arising m 
the terminals are coiivey'cd to the vasomotor center in 
the medulla and cause a reflex v'asomotor relaxation 
Its function seems to come in play when the arterial 
pressure is raised above a certain lev'el The existence 
of an analogous neive m man is piedicated bv the 
majority of physiologists Granted there is disease of 
the aortic wall involving the endings of the depressor 
nerve, the signal for reduction of blood pressure would 
no longer be conv’ey’ed to the legulatory center in the 
medulla 

On the clinical side there are certain features tint 
have a bearing on the production of essential hyper¬ 
tension 

1 For example, the majority of patients with essen¬ 
tial hypertension are overweight On this fact all 
insurance actuaries aie agreed ° 

2 Another common denommator is a history of 
stress and strain throughout life That phrase includes 
many things, some not alway's remembered in the inves¬ 
tigation of a given case—genteel poverty, the grinding 
need for maintaining what the French call a fagade, 
prolonged worry', ovei weaning ambition especially if 
ungratified, irregular eating, and insufficient sleep I 
do not believe that haul work per se is harmful unless 
It leads to irregular modes of life oi is attended by 
repeated failures 

Race IS an impoitant factor, chiefly m that it deter¬ 
mines the habits of life To some extent, as m the 
Russian Jewish people, there is some innate tendency to 
cardiovascular disease, as shown in the frequency of 
throinbo-angntis among them 

It IS a clmicallv important fact that essential hyper¬ 
tension not infrequently sets m at the climacteric period 
111 women 


Jr Bull Johns Hopkins 


5 Bortllej Janies HI and Baker D VI 
IIosp 39 229 (Del) 1926 

6 Hunter Blood Pressure What Affects It’ Dublm I I Tisk 
t I and Kopf E W Am J VI Sc 170 576 (Oct) 1925 
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A high piotein diet is by many lickl icsponsihlc for 
In pertension, hut neither the insurance statistics alicad\ 
quoted noi the clinical studies of Stiouse" or of 
Mosenthal “ hear out this assumption Fuithcrmoic, 
Stefansson, the arctic explorer, Incd for a yc<u on a 
meat diet without am rise m his lilood pressure 
F i\I Allen, as is uell known, maintains that an 
excessive consumption of sodium chloiide is rcsponsililc 
foi ha pertension Othei investigators haae not heen 
able to conhim his views 

Gout has been consideicd a factoi ha miti}, cspeeialla 
ha English aviitiis Imt the tjpe of gout, the so-cilled 
latent gout, that comes in (juestion here is a a ague 
thing It IS tine that main c<ises of ha pertension slioaa 
high line acid figures m the blood \\ liether tins is a 
cause or a consequeiiee, or indeed avhetlier it is im])oi- 
tant at all is still a m.ittei sub jiiduc 

Favo othei theoiies ire m the field—thea ilaaaas 
qijiear avheii the exammei is jiu/zled—focal infection 
and intestinal uitointoxic ition Alcdic tl ])r<ietici and 
tc ichiiig w'ould he dccidedla iincomfort ihle if thea did 
not have these taao cxiil in itions to fall hick on 

That focal infection can cause disease at a dist.inee 
IS noav an ixiom It can Ic id to neiihiitis iiicl h) that 
token to ha pertension 1 hat it can cause ha iicrtension 
avithout the mediation of the kidnea is tot illy unproa'cd 
A numbei of nn cstig itions hue been made ha the 
large msui anee eompanies on that score, iltention being 
partieukirla gneu to the teeth <uicl to the tonsils The 
statistics shoav that theie aaas no conncetion between 
hypertension and focal infection thiough these lavo 
channels lint does not, hoaacacr, entirely disjiose of 
the matter, fui thei studies arc ncccssara, especiallj ha 
famil}^ pliasicians, avho, following the suggestion of 
Alacken/ie, should keep careful records of their patients 
over peiiods of aeais 

I hcoieticalla', intestinal autointoxic ition is an cntirclv 
leasonable cause It is conceiaahle that toxic products 
may result in the intestines from bacterial or enzymatic 
decomposition of protein In fact, niaiiv piotein split 
pioducts aie definitely poisonous Noimally such toxic 
substances are detoxicated m the liver \ ciisturbance 
of hepatic function might permit them to go through 
into the general circulation avithout preaious destruc¬ 
tion But the majority of diseases of the liver, if not 
complicated, are not associated avitli hypertension The 
theoiv IS attractia'e but unproaed 

Ihe fact that essential hapeitension frequently arises 
111 avomen about the time of the menoptiuse suggests the 
thought that in such ciicumstances at least an endoerinc 
factor is opciatia'c Not much is known about the action 
of the gonads on the eireiilatioii Ihcic is no iiihereiit 
reason against an endocrine origin of hypertension, but 
the theory has not yet passed the stage of speculation 
One other factor needs to be consideicd, and that is 
hereditv H o’lc takes careful faniila histones and 
especially if one has opportunities of obseraaiig eiiliic 
families, perhaps into the second generation, one will 
note that essential h\pei tension often affects several 
members of a given family The condition is of couise 
not inherited but the tendency, the anlage, is hereditary ' 

I shill now relate a few cases illustrating the coiii- 
pitibility of hypertension with longeiity _ 


7 Strou^e Solomon and Kelnnn S R Protein Feeding and IliUi 
Llood Pressure Arch Int Med 31 151 (Feb ) 1923 

8 ^[osenth^l in Nelsons Loose Leaf Medicine 4 508 1922 

9 BTrach T H Constitutional Factors in Hxpertensuc III eases 
J A "Nf A. 01 1511 1^14 (\o\ 17) 1928 


Casi 1 —The most interesting of all my cases is that of 
Mrs 11 D, aged 97, who came under mj care more than 
twcnti fi\e jears ago Throughout all these >ears her sistohc 
Mood pressure Ins ringed from 220 to 274, the diastolic 
pressure being always about 100 Last spring she had two 
itl icks of broncliopneumonia without change in blood pres 
sure At present she is quite well phjsicallj though at times 
I little confused mcntallj She goes out nearh eier 3 dai 
ilthough her blood jiressure September 7, was 274 systolic 
iiid 100 diastolic There is no edema of the feet, and the 
urine is as normal as one can expect in a woman of her 
tears The heart is not maternlh enlarged, onl\ lately 
1 soft systolic murmur his appeared at the apex 

Casc 2—Mrs J H, a physicians mother, aged 03 came 
under mv obsenation m 1910, at that time she had a blood 
picssure of 202 sistolic and 118 diastolic She complained of 
iiuthing but pain in one knee Her blood pressure has ranged 
from 188 to 234 ssstolic and from 80 to 120 diastolic During 
the last few years a little enlargement of the heart has become 
eiident, electrocardiographic tracings show marked left axis 
eleiiation The urine contains a trace of albumin and a few 
III aline casts In all these fourteen years which must haie 
been preceded hi a number of \ears of undiscoiercd Inper- 
tcnsion she has had no complaints except chronic arthritis of 
the knee 

Casi 3—S M a man, who has been under obsenation for 
foiirlttn years had a systolic blood pressure of 166 when 
first seen Since then it has gradualh risen, y ary mg from 200 
to 240 systolic and from SO to 120 diastolic The urine con- / 
t nils traces of albumin and inconstantlv minute amounts of 
sugar The patient has had no complaints and is as actiie 
III business as c\cr 

Case 4—Mrs C, a widow aged 56 has been under obsena- 
iton for scscii years but knows that she has had high blood 
pressure for a much longer time The sistohc pressure ranges 
from 200 to 220 and the diastolic from 100 to 115 Aside 
from torneal ulcers, recurring at long mtenals and increasing 
deafness which is hereditary m the family the patient has 
enjoyed the best of health In fact, she is the most socially 
ictnc yioinan of my acquaintance and has just gone to 
Europe for a gay winter in Pans 

I shall cite one inoie ease because it shows that the 
arteriosclerotic form of hypertension is also compatible 
yvitli fairly long life 

Case 5—S a layncr, aged 69 has been under ini care 
for seyenteen years His systolic blood pressure yyas originally 
175 it has risen slowly so that it noyv ranges betyieen 200 
and 208 the diastolic ranging from 110 to 112 His arteries 
arc leathery , the heart is a little enlarged The urine con¬ 
tains a trace of albumin and an occasional cast runctional 
urinary tests and the ciegrounds arc normal Of late years 
signs of prostatic by pertrophy hay c appeared The man s 
general health is good though at times he is a little short of 
breath but neycr for long All m all despite years of high 
blood pressure and yery stiff arteries, it lool s as if he yiould 
liyc beyond three score and ten 

These cases, fayorable as they arc do not alter the 
hinclamental fact that high blood picssure is not a 
bocblj' virtue It is necess iiy to pick out the good cases 
fiom the bad so th it one may be able to say to a gnen 
patient yy hether he has a chance to live Jong or wdiether ^ 
an early death ayyaits Inm and that lie had better make 
his yvill I believe that m teaching not enough atten- . 
tion has been paid to the art of prognosis It is by the 
skill m this art that the public often judges the medical j 
piofession Foi this leason I am going to indicate ^ 
some of the means the phy sician has of foretelling the 
futuie of the hypertensive mdiyidual 

One must alwajs correlate the blood pressure with 
the age of the patient Old persons bear high blood 
pressure better than younger ones There is a form 
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of juvenile Iij'pertensjon that has not been sufficiently 
studied, hut I have not time to discuss it here 

The height of the s}stohc pressure is not a reliable 
criteiion unless it is excessnely high The patient’s 
whole constitution must be weighed in the balance 
This IS the rock on which so nnny insurance examiners 
founder The) concentrate their obser\ ations too much 
on the manometer readings I can illustrate this by 
the report of a case related to me hy an examiner for 
one of the large national companies 

A man applied for a twentv-fi\e thousand dollar life insur¬ 
ance policj in accordance with the company’s ruliiig, he had 
to be examined by tivo phjsicians Both found the blood 
pressure to be ld5 and the compain gave the man a standard 
pohcj on which he paid one premium After leaving the 
ofhce of the first company he went directly to that of another 
to get an equal amount of insurance The examining phj- 
sician there found his blood pressure to be 150 or a little over 
and rejected him Three months later the man died of 
apoplex} on his way to Atlantic Cit) 

j\Ioie important than the systolic is the diastolic 
piessurc A high diastolic pressure is a bad prognostic 
sign This IS illustrated in the leport of Lian, Bioca 
and Clement,'" who state that, of seventy-seven persons 
with a diastolic piessure of 135 obseivied dining the 
five vears 1914 to 1919, onl) tvv'o were living at the 
end of the period 

Heiedity to a great extent determines longevity 
I ongevity as well as its opposite is largely an inherited 
tiait Not enough attention has been paid to this by 
geneticists, but it is as stiiUmg a familial trait as tne 
color of the eyes, the confoimation of the head, or any 
other ph)sical feature Therefoie, when I see a hyper¬ 
tensive patient vv'ho exhibits nothing else of moment 
save the hypertension, my prognosis is favorably 
influenced if he comes of a long-lived faniil) 

Much can be learned about a patient’s general pios- 
pects b) studying his temper and the influences that 
play on it Irascibility is not conducive to longevity in 
the face of hypertension I believe that the moie fully 
a ph}sician explains these matters to his patients, the 
bettei will be then cooperation 

Changes in the eyegrounds are among the earliest and 
most important concomitants of hypertension As 
pointed out by Wagenei," the first visible change in the 
, letinal vessels is definitely spastic in nature Later 
on, edema and hemorrhage appear Such changes 
always darken the prognosis, although no definite period 
of survival can be given 

From the phvsical standpoint the piognosis is influ¬ 
enced b) the size of the heart, the state of the arteries, 
the kidney function, the evegrounds, as already men¬ 
tioned, and the coexistence of diabetes I need not go 
into details as to these points, as the) are almost self- 
explanatory 

In table 7 aie gatheied a series of cases of essential 
Inpertension chiefl-\ from ni) office practice Though 
covering the same period there ai e nearly tvv ice as many 
women as men—fiftv-one of the latter and ninety-one 
of the former There is little difference between the 
maximum systolic and maximum diastolic and the mini¬ 
mum S)stohc and minimum diastolic in the two sexes 

The patients represented bv the table have been 
under iii) observation for periods ranging from a few 
months up to sev^enteen )ears All were living when 
last heard from and those whom I hav^e seen from lime 

10 Lian C nroc3 R and Clement J Presse med 29 7-tl 
(Sept 17) 1921 

11 Wagencr H P Vnn Int Vted 4 222 (Sept) 1930 


to lime have not show n any noteworthy untow'ard 
s) niptoms 

In the table are not included a ntimbei of cases ot 
juvenile h) pertension, in patients under 30, as there W'as 
definite evidence m them of renal involvement That 
in fact, was the case m the majority of )Oung persons 
w'hose systolic and diastolic pressures were mateiiallv 
raised The conclusion is prohabh warranted that i 
high S)Stohc blood pressure in a young adult is not 
essential hypertension but is nephritic hv pertension 


T \B!F 7 —Ratio of Essential H\fcilctisioii in Miii 
and tn IVomcn 
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I shall li nit my remarks on this phase of the subject 
to the treatment of essential h) pertension In the mam 
tne methods here outlined are applicable to all forms of 
1 ypertension, .whatever their origin 

Preeminent m the tieatment is the ps)chologic 
approach—an understanding of the patients frame of 
mind It IS absolutelv necessary to quiet his fears, to 
convince him that hyoertension is no sword of Damocles 
threatening his life at eveiy moment Countless experi¬ 
ences have demonstrated to what extent anxiety can 
laise both the normal and the moie touchy abnormal 
blood pressiwe 

While as a geneial iiile it unwise to retail othci 
cases to one s patients, only good can come from citing 
examples of long-lived hypertension to m apprehensive 
patient 

Whatevei is revealed by the history and by 0 e 
geneial physical examination that might be of miior- 
tance and is correctable should, if possible be corr^cterl 
Such conditions are chronic constipation, infected teeth 
and other sites of focal infection 

No measure is as usetul and generally applicable 
as rest, either complete or partial I lit mere elimination 
of physical exertion, combined with regulation of the 
diet, suffices to lower the pressure, with rest in hed and 
with proper guarding fiom environmental disturbances 
the patient attains a greater peace of mind A week is 
usually suffiticnt to produce wbatev'er effect is obtam- 
ible from rest m bed Naturally if the sv'mptoms are 
fairly scveie and indicate hegmning cardiac fatigue, 
then the rest must be prolonged 
The permissible work must be made to fit as nearly 
as possible the patient’s mental and phvsical status 
Rarelv is it necessarv to pull him peremptorily out of 
his business That tends to make him a confirmed 
hypochondriac and mav indeed shorten his life Usually 
It suffices to make him shorten his hours of work—he 
goes to business later and comes home to rest for an 
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hour or an lioui and a lialf after lunch or befoie his 
dinner He must have an adequate amount of sleep, 
and that precludes high-stake bridge and poker 

A vacation is an excellent s)mptomatic lemed} A 
winter vacation is often as great a necessity as one in 
the summer One must, of course, cut his coat accord¬ 
ing to his cloth It IS useless to prescribe an expensive 
regimen to a patient vho cannot afford it Neverthe¬ 
less, it IS a good thing to have an ideal in mind 

E%c) CISC —Exei cise within i eason is a good tonic and 
takes the patient s mind oft his piohlems hut, hkt eaery- 
thing else, it can be oeeidone One must individualive 
and must apportion the amount of physical exertion to 
the patient’s age, previous mode of life, range of free¬ 
dom and, especially, his response 

Those whose passion is golf often o^ciplay I 
seldom permit even on a summer vacation a daily game 
There should be a da}' of rest intercalated and on the 
play days the exertion should not be such as to bung 
tbe patient home tired Nor should the overheated 
sweating player shower off with cold water as soon as 
the game is o\ei There aie pla}ers not only at golf but 
also at other competitive sports to wdioni w inning is so 
Mtal that in a hotly contested game they w'ork them¬ 
selves up to the highest pitch Such a icsult is not at 
all conducive to reducing high blood pressure 

Diet —It IS difficult to find any constant dietetic 
error in patients with hypertension except that of over¬ 
eating Simpliuty m quality is not ahvays simplicity in 
quantity I remember well an expeiience at one of the 
medical congresses in Washington A distinguished 
foreign professor and his wife were eating breakfast 
with me at the Willaid Hotel I had ordered the usual 
American breakfast of fruit, cereal, an egg, rolls and 
coffee Perhaps I had an order of hot cakes as well 
But of all of these things I ate moderately My guest, 
the distinguished piofessor, ordered bananas, rolls and 
coffee When he saw the number of dishes that 
surrounded me he thought I was an inordinate eater and 
commented on my apparently voracious appetite, but I 
watched him also and found that he ate at least half a 
dozen bananas and an equal number of rolls Because 
he ate only of two articles he considered himself 
abstemious Needless to say, he W'as possibly 50 oi 
60 pounds overweight and has long since died 

The fact that the vegetarian races of the East for 
the most part have a low blood pi essure might suggest 
that our habits as to meat eating pla> a role but tbe 
evidence is not sufficient I have already referred to 
the famous experiment of Stefansson 

All in all, it IS not possible to w'rite down anv 
specific antih} pertension diet, although there are a few' 
points on w Inch there is general agi cement 

1 As already indicated, quantity is more impoitant 
than quaht} All meals should be light especially tbe 
eaenmg meal 

2 With a noimal blood chemistn and a normal 
urine it is unnecessan to exclude meat entirely I 
believe man} patients haie been dieted too stricth in 
this respect A small portion of meat once a da\ is 
permissible 

3 The obese should cut down fats and starches ind 
make up the deficit in bulk w ith a egetables 

Salt restriction F M Allen, as is w ell know n claims 
to bare obtained good results from a salt free diet 
that IS a diet under which tbe salt excretion does not 
exceed 0 5 Gm per dar Mam bar e tried tbe method 
without getting satisfactorr results Allen has coun¬ 
tered b\ saring that the exact method adrocated by 


him had not been employed Without being convinced 
that sodium chloride is the cause of hypertension or an 
impoi tant factor in it, I am nevertheless in the habit of 
advising my patients to reduce the salt intake to a 
minimum 

Alcohol Ihc hvpertensive patient is, on the whole, 
best off without alcohol, although when he is abroad 
where tbe drinking of water is looked on as an anach- 
lonism he may take a light wine with impunity 
Tobicco It IS my piacticc to restrict the use of 
tobacco 01 to forbid it entirely m hypertensive patients 
w'ho ha\c had cardiac pain In other persons tobacco 
in moderation, a pipe or a good cigar, is a wonderful 
sedative to frayed nerves However, I know this only 
vicariousl} 

Drugs Ihere is at piesent no drug that will reduce 
high blood pressuie to the normal permanentlv The 
nitrites almost never fail if given in adequate doses in 
reducing blood pressure, but the reduction is not per¬ 
manent Nevertheless, there are times when even a 
temporary reduction is an advantage, such as when 
oppression of the chest, headache and vertigo manifest 
themselves or when even wathout symptoms the blood 
pressure suddenly rises to a rather dizz} height 

Of the nitrites, I ha\e found glyeer}! trinitrate and 
er}tbrol tetranitrate tbe most valuable, sodium nitrite 
has not given me equally good lesults Amyl nitrite is 
active but disagreeable and had best be used in the 
presence of some special emergency 
Potassium thiocyanate has recently been advocated in 
the treatment of h} pertension The dose is 0 1 Gni 
(1J4 grains) thice times a day for fi^e da}S and twice 
daily for a W'eek, then once daily Certain propnetary 
thiocyanate compounds are now on the market The 
results are variable, occasionally they are a ery satisfac¬ 
tory 

Stieglitz,'= an excellent student of h} pertension, has 
leccntly advocated the use of bismuth subnitrate on tbe 
theory that this substance in the intestine gives off 
nitrite, w'bich, like gl}ceryl trinitiate and other nitrites, 
tends to lelax the blood vessels 

Btccdincj —When definite S} mptoins are present, and 
especially if there is an eiiceplialopathy, nothing acts so 
quickly and so well as a fairly large venesection—from 
500 to 750 cc may be taken in a florid indnadual I 
am 111 tbe habit, when bleeding a patient to keep the 
blood pressure instiument on the othei aim and to stop 
when the systolic piessuie has fallen to ISO mm The 
pi essure often continues to drop afterwaid 

There are cases of seveie hypertension that are not 
markedly relieved by v'enesectioii, in some of them I 
have found leeching fioiii the mastoid process an almost 
sov'ereigii leiiied} Three leeches on each side are 
Hsually sufficient It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
Sw'edish leeches in tbe ordiiiarv pharmacies, but those 
in the foieign quaiteis of large cities usually earn 
them 

The iodides have long been eiiqilo} ed in hypertension 
In s}pbihtic eases the} are undoubtedly useful, but thev 
mav be of value in cases that are not svpbilitic The 
ordinary potassium iodide solution has disadvantages 
It is unpalatable, causes acne, and cannot be earned 
about Foi these reasons I prefer one of the imported 
preparations cither in capsule or in tablet form 

Elect! ic Tliciapy —live high frequenev current seems 
to have the power of lowering blood pressure Jly 
experience has been that the result is not permanent 

12 Stieglitz r J Bismuth Svibnitratc in Treatment of Arterial 
pertension J A M \ 95 842 (Sept 20) 1930 
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There are, however, electrotherapeiitists who claim 
more hsting lesults from the treatment than I have 
seen 

COMMENT 

I cannot conclude this nay witlioiit giving expression 
to some reflections tliat have foiced themselves on me 
during the preparation of this papei 

Hypei tension is not only a disease of the indniduai— 
it IS a disease of American life It extends to all onr 
communal doings, it is reflected m the tension under 
which e^e^y individual in America lives 

What are the causes of this American disease ^ They 
are, I belieie, connected iiith our striving for wealth 
We hare created false standards, have deprived our¬ 
selves of peace and leisuie, and have lost the art of 
living wasely We have had abundant material success, 
but have w’e not paid too dearly for it’ It may be 
difficult to persuade the average American that the price 
has been too high, for he is still convinced that the 
avihzation that he has created on this continent is the 
best in the world There might he nothing wiong with 
such a sentiment if it did not blind us to some virtues 
still remaining in the Old World Winston Churchill, 
the English statesman, accuses us of thinking that when 
we left Europe we took with us all the virtues and left 
all the vices behind No doubt we took many virtues, 
but It must be admitted by every candid person that 
we have evolved a few vices of our own 

Unlike the European, who, when he has enough for a 
comfortable living, retires to a life of leisure, the 
American, when he becomes rich, wants to become 
richer He works hard and gambles with his savings 
If he chances to be successful, he has in many instances 
shortened his expectation of life, he has surely done 
so if his ventures have ended disastrously 

It might be contended that, notwithstanding our way 
of living, the span of life has been greatly lengthened— 
nearly fifteen years since ISSO True enough, but 
when w'e come to analyze the relevant figures we find 
that the apparent prolongation of life to the age of 56 
IS due primarily to the saving of child life and not to 
the saving of adult life Statistics clearly show that 
the span of life after the age of 45 has not been 
lengthened It is highly probable that it has been 
shortened, and that is the price of success 

I have just been abroad and have found that in the 
smallest as well as in the largest cities the majority 
of the shops are closed from 12 until 2 These two 
hours at noon have a tremendous recreative \ alue The 
custom explains why in Europe one sees few cafeterias 
and automats in wdiich our people here snatch a hasty, 
noisome meal Where they exist the)' aie pointed to 
as an illustration of the dreaded American invasion 
The European sits down leisurely and over his lunch 
discusses the problems of politics and w'orld affaiis for 
the discussion of w Inch the American finds so little 
opportunil), cither at his meals or at other times How 
many of us sit down with any freqiienca to thrash out 
the important problems of municipal finance of national 
policies, of the League of Nations, of the World Court 
matters m which eaer) intelligent man or woman should 
take a deep personal inteiest Yes, perhaps at a dinner 
pai ty the discussion may turn on the Great \\ ar or on 
the personality of our presidents or on our two great 
national philosophers—Tolin Dewea and Will Rogers 
Often lioweaer, prohibition is the sole topic of con- 
1 eisation 

H Dr Diililin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Compain in a 
Pcr«;ontl communlC^t^on sa\s it is now ^9 \ears 


In a manufacturing town m England, 86 per cent of 
the voting population in a recent election cast their 
ballots Deducting those wdio 'for -one reason or 
anothei were unable to go to the polls, that represents 
practically 100 pei cent of the voters That, to my 
mind, IS an expression of the interest m public affairs 
promoted by a well utilized leisure 

I hare spoken of the treatment of hjpertension in 
the individual, the tieatment of the condition in the 
mass IS beyond ana man s power but by haaing before 
one the causes, it may be that in time a leinedy for 
most of them mav be found I hare given the causes 
as they have occuned to me What remedies are there 
in the offing’ 

In the first place we must have a different standard, 
different ideals, more striving for contentment and a 
lessening of competition in the chase after riches We 
must cultivate a spirit of leisure, making the lunch hour 
m public 01 in pnv'ate a real rest hour, making sport 
not a passion conditioned on a desire to win but a 
recreation, pure and simple As has recently been said 
by George Duhamel, a distinguished writer who has 
just received the Grand Prize of the French Academy, 
‘what America needs is more loafers or, rather, dream¬ 
ers if she wants to be saved from herself ” 

These ideals cannot be created m an adult population, 
the seeds of tliem must be sown in the child, m tlie 
home and in the school If we once succeed in adopting 
from a by no means effete Europe that placidity, that 
tranquillity which is the aroma and the crown of life, 
then this country will have what it can and should 
have—the ideal civilization 

1520 Spruce Street 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN THE TREAT¬ 
MENT OF VARICOSE VEINS 

GfiZA DC TMC-^TS, VD 

CHICAGO 

Unprecedented interest is shown both by the medical 
profession and by the public in the subject of varicose 
veins A few years ago it was necessary to advocate 
and argue the cause of injection treatment, paiticularly 
before surgeons Today one may say that this form 
of treatment has become an accepted, standard pro¬ 
cedure, widely used by the general practitioner and 
favored by the progressive surgeon, who is only too 
glad to relinquish or reduce the number of extensive 
opeiative procedures, with a disconcerting percentage 
of recurrences Todaj it is no longer necessary to 
fight for the principle of injection treatment, but rather 
to emphasize the possible errors and mistakes that are 
frequently made in a type of procedure which is so 
easily accessible to both physician and patient There 
IS hardl) anything more instructive than to go over the 
possible mistakes in diagnosis, the indications, and the 
eriors m selecting the proper time and proper tvpe 
ot treatment and in choosing the best solution for the 
individual case By avoiding errors m the technic 
of injections, together with the prevention, early recog¬ 
nition and adequate tieatment of sloughs, and bv 
adhering to a systematic follow-up and treatment of 
recurrences, a ph)sician will doubtless improve his 
results and render a valuable and economically impor- 

•Read before the Buffalo Academy of Medictne Oct 1 1930 
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tant service to the corrimunity It is my purjDose in this 
paper to discuss briefly the aforementioned sources of 
error in the treatment'tif vaiicose veins 

MISTAKES IN DIAGNOSIS 

It would haidly seem necessary to say much about 
the diagnosis of varicose veins If every dilated vein 
on the lower CKtremities is regarded as a vaiicose \em 
and treated as such, grave mistakes may occur A 
group of rare but well defined cases of multiple 
arteriovenous communications ma}’ give rise to a mis¬ 
take 111 diagnosis In all four of my own personal 
observations, a diagnosis of \aiicose veins was made 
Chaiactenstic of this group as I am pointing out in a 
lorthcommg publication, is that (1) there is no pul¬ 
sation visible or audible, as the communications are 
verv small, (2) it is congenital, and becomes manifest 
in early life, progressing continuously, (3) the affected 
limb IS warm and may be larger than its fellow, and 
(4) the blood m the dilated veins is arterial in character 
this being easilv recognized by the light red color ol 
oxygenated blood Such cases requiie extensne sur¬ 
gery, wath ligation of the feeding arteries and extirpa¬ 
tion of the dll ited terns If left alone gangiene ot the 
extremity and overburdening of the heart arc freejnent 
complications 

Buergei s disease, which affects arteries as well as 
veins, not infrequently staits with a spontaneous 
phlebitis, which subsides and occuis again Ihesc 
recurring attacks mat result in dilated tcins with \al- 
vular insufficienet Unless attention is paid to the 
absence of pulse, the dependent rubor and the charac¬ 
teristic mtenmttent claudication, the mistake is made 
and has been made of injecting such veins with scleros¬ 
ing solutions The same is true, though to a less extent, 
of venous dilatations occurring in patients wath oblit¬ 
erated, arteriosclerotic \essels 

Anothei eiror, probablv more frequent than anv 
othei, is to treat a patient’s veins when his complaints 
originate in another source I have frequently empha¬ 
sized the frequent occuiience of flatfoot with varicose 
veins' Ache in the calf, the knee and the hip joints, 
with less emphasis on the characteristic site of pain 
at the arch and the calluses may mislead the practitioner 
to interpret the patient’s symptoms to be partly or solely 
due to varicose veins An arthritis deformans of 
both knees in elderly patients continues to give persis¬ 
tent pain, even after the varices are obliterated Bursae 
around the ankles or in the popliteal fossa, when found 
in the presence of a few' insignificant veins, are easilj 
overlooked Any orthopedic difficulty, such as genu 
valgum, sacro-ihac pain or spond)lohsthesis, if thev 
radiate to the extremities, should be investigated 

K W, a woman, aged 40, was referred to me for the 
treatment of extensive varicose veins The treatment seemed 
adv isable The deep circulation was patent The patient com¬ 
plained, however of severe pain around the knee which 
became more marked at night There was no sign of phlebitis 
that might have accounted for such a pain A roentgenogram 
revealed a large bone cjst at the lower end of the femur 
This was curetted and the cavitv filled with a pediclcd flap 
Ol muscle All the pain subsided 

In this case as well as in many others the dis¬ 
crepancy between the t}pe or intcnsitj of pain and the 
varicose veins leads tlie phvsician to look for coexisting 
and perhaps more important lesions To avoid such 
errors, a thorough historv and phvsical examination 

1 de Takats Geza \ aricose \ ein and Their Sequelae JAMA 
92 775 782 (March 9) 1929 


are essential "I he patient with a few varicosities wJio 
IS asked to roll up his pants and receives an injection 
for the pain in his calf may have a femoral hernia, a 
dislocated semilunar cartilage or a bone sarcoma 

MISTAKES IX INDICATIONS 

Treatment is contraindicated in certain cases 

Svstciiiic Diseases -—Even if the v'aricosities arc 
small and do not cause symptoms, it is justifiable to 
obliterate them, as thej are known to pi ogress in later 
life and lesult m comjilications Ihe few ambulatorv 
mjeetions cause such little inconvenience and mav pre 
vent so much future trouble that I do not hesitate to 
inject them in an incipient stage It is a mistake, how- 
evei to treat the veins when hyperthyroidism, active 
tuberculosis or ev en an acute cold is jiresent Again 
the imjioitance of a complete examination, which so 
manv men ignore, must be stressed The case of a 
voting girl, who with slight evening uses in tempera- 
tine received a few injections into her veins and died 
six weeks later of miliary tubeieulosis, shows too well 
that a latent tuberculosis can be activated not onlj b\ 
foreign protein but by a mild irritative process such 
as the injeetion treatment 

MptJniunnl Obshuction —In the varicose vein the 
flow of blood IS reversed, without a true obstruction to 
the backflow '\n obliteration of such dilated channels 
restores the venous circulation to normal If, however, 
the sujierficial veins are dilated because of a true 
obstruction, as m pregnancj, abdominal growths and 
pelvic thrombi, the dilatation is compensator) and the 
treatment not warranted, unless it can be shown that 
these secondarily dilated veins have also become incom¬ 
petent 1 hen the) do not serve their purpose and mav 
be injected The most frequent mistake is made when 
such compensatory dilatations are injected in the pres¬ 
ence of edema Edema always signifies insufficient 
venous return, and injections into edematous legs 
usually increase edema not so much because of obliterat¬ 
ing venous channels but because they activate latent 
deej) phlebitides 

Latent Infection —The dilated vein, with its slow 
eiirrent of blood, localizes infection leadil) The stag¬ 
nation interferes with cipillary circulation and hinders 
fluid exchange of the tissues Intection is likely to 
set in when tissues are poorly oxjgenated A low 
grade, latent infection is jiresent in many patients who 
have nevei had an acute phlebitis, a massive thiombosis 
Ol an infected ulcer The injection tieatmcnt, wlieu 
given into this aiea of lesting infection, may suddeiilv 
set up an acute phlebitis, with pern enous exudation and 
massiv'e thrombi In order to minimize such acute 
flare ups, the lollowing rules should be observed 
1 Aothmg should be injected into a vein unless at least 
three months has elapsed since an acute superficial 
phlebitis 2 If the veins are haid, tender to the 
touch, and phleboliths are palpable an effort should be 
made to test for latent infection Gentle massage, heat 
or diathermy are most useful to detect latent infection 

VIISTAKES IN THE TV PE OE TREATMENT 

The incompetence of the entiie long saphenous v'ein 
calls foi a preliminary ligation of the sajihenous vein 
abov’e the highest palpable point If this procedure 
IS not adopted, the number of recurrences will exceed 
10 per cent \lso, the number of injections is much 
less after a prehminar) ligation This procedure, which 

2 de Takats Geza Ambulatory Ltpatioii of the Sajihenous ^ cm 
J A M A 94 1194 1197 (April 19) 1930 
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I have caniecl out on ambulatory patients m close to 
150 instances, prevents the ascending type of throm¬ 
bosis fiom extending into the femoral vein 

In another small but definite group of cases the 
reflux of blood is not so much from above but through 
multiple incompetent communications from the deep 
veins The 1 rendelenburg test is doubly positive 
Injections m such patients do not give good results, 
thei shoiv a high percentage of recurrence The logical 
treatment is a uide radical excision of all dilated veins 
This IS the only group, about 4 per cent of nn total 
series, that still lequires surgery It is a mistake to 
inject and reinject and book these cases as complete 
failures 

In most cases, howeiei, and this must he emphasized, 
the injection treatment alone gives excellent lesults 
The later it is started, the more valves become 
incompetent and moi e radical procedures become neces- 
saij 

vnSTAKES IN THE TECHNIC OE INJECTIONS 

If the bevel of the needle is too long, the vein can 
easily be transfixed If the bore of the needle is too 
laige, leakage may occiii aftei the needle has been 
withdrawn If the vein is not emptied of blood, too 
much dilution takes place Unless the vein is com¬ 
pressed below and above the injection with two fingers 
or compiessors, the solution is carried away too soon 
If the needle is not quite m the vein, the solution 
injected beside the v'ein may cause necrosis Unless 
pressure pads are applied after the injection, the 
thrombi are large, are soft, or do not form at all If 
the patient is told to go to bed after tieatment and is 
immobilized for any length of time, the danger of 
embolisin is greatly increased If the legs are not 
bandaged for ibout thiee weeks after the completion 
of the tieatment, the recently organized thrombi may 
canalize and an early lecurrence mav take place 

These are some of the most common mistakes that I 
have seen occur m walchnig voting clinicians and 
medical students in my dispensan clinic Thej are 
small details and yet each one of the mistakes may be 
responsible for a failure or untoward result in the 
treatment of veins 

MISTAKES IN THE SELECTION OE THE PROPER 
SOLUTION TO BE INJECTED 

The solution selected to produce localized thrombosis 
must not be toxic, at least in the quantities used must 
not be too painful, and should be in Mating enough to 
jiroduce endothelial damage in a satisfactory peiceiit- 
age of cases One still hears of the use of mercurv 
compounds m enormous doses Two patients died of 
acute mercuiy poisoning following injection treatment 
The salicylates are poorlv toleiated bv manv patients 
and so is quinine Not only do these drugs cause toxic 
symptoms, they mav produce a hypersensitive reaction 
an anaphv lactic shock Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that, m difficult cases winch resist the other solutions 
2 cc of a 10 per cent solution of qumine-uiethane, 
divided into three or four segments, is most success¬ 
ful It IS advisable though, to start with a minimal 
amount, before the patient’s tolerance to the drug is 
know n 

The best solution is still a mixture of 50 per cent 
dextrose and 30 per cent sodium chloride solution" 
The first is too bland, the second too irritating, if used 
alone ■k mixture of equal parts combines the 

I Kcni H VI and Ansle I VV Clicmical Obliteration of V aricoce 
Vein J \ VI A 9a 505 601 (Vii!; 2-1) 1929 


advantages and lacks the disadvantages of the two 
solutions Further improvement of these solutions is 
possible and desiiable If there were less cramping 
and if less of the solution could be used, more injections 
could be given at one sitting and this would shorten the 
duiation of the treatment Up to date, no addition of 
an antispasmodic oi anesthetic drug has proved safe 
and effective 

The mixtiiie of dextrose and sodium chloride is used 
in amounts of from 5 to 10 cc at one injection The 
amount of the solution should be commensurate with 
the size of the varix Fine walled veins need less and 
mav be injected with pure dextrose Large saccular 
varices with thickened walls sometimes require pure 
sodium chloride, but for general use the mixture is 
most satisfactoiy The mixtuie must, of course, be 
absolutely sterile It should also be taken from reliable 
ampules or carefully steiihzed bj the plij^sician 
Solutions which show precipitates or which tuin brown¬ 
ish yellow and give the odor ot burnt sugai should be 
discarded The caramehzation of the dextrose solution 
occtiis sometimes in old ampules or aftei too much 
autoclaving It is a mistake to inject such solutions 

MISTAKES IN THE PREVENTION AND TREAT¬ 
MENT OE UNTOVV'ARD REACTIONS 
Sloughs —Every physician who uses injection tieat¬ 
ment must be fully aware that the solution, if deposited 
outside the vein, causes necrosis of the tissues Depend¬ 
ing on the type and amount of solution used, there vvill 
result a small painful perivenous infiltration which is 
absorbed spontaneously, a large haid mass, which 
breaks down easily but may be prevented from doing 
so, or a frank gangrenous iilcei with a large necrotic 
mass around it If a slough were caused whenever a 
solution was injected outside the vein, few physicians 
would practice the injection treatment A few diops 
of a bland solution will only cause some burning and a 
slight inflammatory reaction, which, however, never 
results ill a breaking down of the skin 

i he use ol large needles (larger than 23-24 gage) 
with long bevel pioduces leakage easily Also some of 
the solution may infiltrate the wall of the vein, with 
resulting destruction Some men inject although thev 
are not absolutely positiv'e of being in the vein In 
other cases the needle may slip during the injection, and 
while the injection was correct m the beginning it is 
faulty m the end When a growing hematoma is seen 
the injection must be stopped immediately ^^^hen the 
patient complains of intense burning at the site of 
injection, and a ballooning out and blanching of the skin 
IS visible the danger of a massive necrosis is great 
If fiom 5 to 10 cc of the patient s own blood is injected 
immediately into the blanched area, a frank gangrene 
mav sometimes be prevented Even so, a hard painful 
mass may persist for weeks Its absorption can be 
hastened with 30 per cent mercury ointment No pres¬ 
sure pads should be employed above such areas, as this 
wall further interfere with circulation 
The best prevention of sloughs, however, is the use 
of moderately irritating solutions Sodium salicylate 
and quinine are most dangerous in this respect 
Cianilis —With the exception of solutions of quinine, 
all other drugs used for injection treatment cause 
cramping, which in sensitive women is sometimes 
unbearable The endothelium of the vein is not sensitive 
to mechanical or chemical insults When the solution 
diffuses through into the adventitia, it irntates the 
perivenous or pericapillary fibers of the saphenous 
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nerve While the addition of amyl alcohol has been 
suggested to alleviate these cramps, it has not proved 
to be successful It is a serious mistake to add procaine 
hydrochloride to the injected solution, as procaine \%hen 
gi\en intrar enoiisK is very toxic even in minimal 
quantities At present there are no sure means of 
alleviating the cramp, and perhaps the cramp is helpful 
m keeping the solution longer in place The ciamp 
eveais off in three or four minutes 

Caj dwvasculai Riaclioiis —When patients are anx¬ 
ious, particularlv before the first treatment, thev must 
frequently be leassured and the injections given onl\ 
m the horizontal position Younger women, with easily 
fluctuating blood pressures, faint easily when the needle 
13 inserted This is mostly a ps 3 chic reaction Differ¬ 
ent aie the reactions that aie obser\ed a few minutes 
after injections, in the form of pain in the region of the 
heal t, palpitation and dizziness I h ive seen them only 
after the use of quinine Patients suffering from 
angina pectoris maj’ easily develop an attack after 
injections The diagnosis of such a condition contia- 
indicates injection treatment 

MISTAKES IN THE AETER-TREATMENT AND 

rouow-up or patients 

Patients should not be immobilized during and after 
the completion of the treatment The onlv time when 
embolism is to be feared is when the patient afflicted 
with varicose veins has to stay m bed for a prolonged 
time 

Miss R had suffered a fracture of the cla\iclc On the 
fifth dai, while in bed, a sudden pain de\eloped m the left c<ilf 
and shorth afterward a pain and pleuritic rub was obsericd 
in the left chest It was then found that she had had large 
varicose aeins for jears, but the) had nexcr given her anj 
trouble A thrombosis occurred while she was immobilized 
in bed and a pulmonarj infarct signaled a breaking loose of 
the thrombus 

Such cases are the best argument for treating the 
vaiicose veins before any operation might immobilize 
the patient and favor embolism Even moi e instructive 
IS the following case 

A patient was sent to a joung doctor for the treatment of 
varicose veins The patient also gave the history of repeated 
attacks of appendicitis The doctor, who bad gained consid¬ 
erable experience in the treatment of varicose veins, first 
hgated the saphenous vein and then obliterated the distal 
segment by injections Instead of waiting, however for at 
least three weeks for the thrombi to organize firmly, he 
performed an appendectomy a week or ten dajs later The 
appendectomy was difficult and required quite a lot of 
ligatures in the mesentery The patient developed a number 
ot large pulmonary infarcts but hiiallv recovered 

While the interpretation of this ca=e is not clear as 
the appendectomy alone might be held responsible for 
the emboli, the injection treatment may have had some 
influence, in that further thrombi formed and mobilized 
during tlie period of rest Anesthesia and deb) dration 
mav hav e been factors The fact remains that no patient 
should ev er be kept m bed or, even vv orse, operated on 
shortl} after injection tieatment 

In mv personal experience with more than 800 
patients who were all ambulator}^ I could find not one 
patient with pulmonarj embolism 

A bandaging of the leg during and after the treat¬ 
ment for three weeks is beneficial but not necessarj 
The thrombi seem smaller and firmer If venous pres¬ 
sure IS reduced the fresh thrombus organizes more 
rapidlv and is not submitted to back pressure 


A number of patients, m my series about 10 per cent, 
show recurrences * The recurrences occur during the 
first year It is a mistake to let the patient entirely 
out of sight and see him only with a large recurrence 
If p.atients are reexamined every three months during 
the first year, early recurrences are recognized and are 
easily taken care ot by a few injections A large group 
of recurrences arc due to the fact that the venous reflux 
fiom above has not been entirely stopped For this 
group I have advocated the ambulatorj ligation of the 
saphenous vein Even if this has not been done at the 
time of first treatment, it may be done after the cause 
of recurrence has been ascertained 

In another group the recurrences and the appearance 
of new varicose veins is caused by a true venous block 
111 the femoral or iliac v'cms These patients were not 
suitable for the injection treatment, as in the true vari¬ 
cose vein there is no mechanical obstruction, and the 
deep circulation is intact 

I have enumerated a few of the most common mis¬ 
takes in the treatment of varicose veins Ev'ery pliv- 
sician makes mistakes d uly, but by learning from Ins 
own mistakes and, what is more agreeable, from the 
mistakes of others, he is sine to improve his results and 
benefit his jvatients 

122 South Michigan Avenue 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN INTECTIOR 
TREATMENT OF VARICOSE 
VEINS 

H 0 MePHEETERS, MD 
CHARLES E MERKERT, MD 

AND 

R A LUNDBLAD, MD 

MINNEAPOLIS 

So much has been written on the injection treatment 
of v'aricose veins during the past three years that we 
hesitate to add more to the already extensive literature 
\evv ideas, however, are always welcome and we take 
the liberty of presenting this papei, hoping that the 
leader mav find something worth} of his attention 

The injection treatment of varicose veins has long 
been accejited as the most rational method of caring foi 
this malady It is now used by most of the profession 
When one considers the disability, the length of hos¬ 
pitalization, the jiain, the expense the scarring, and the 
mortality iisk involved m the operative treatment of the 
past, one can readily see vvhv the injection treatment is 
so universally accepted 

The one most commonly discussed shortcoming of the 
injection treatment is the percentage of recurrences ‘ 
It IS gianted that varices in veins actually removed by 
surgical opeiation will not recui ■ Howev'er, it is our 
experience that in most operativ e cases it is but a short 
time until varicose veins can again be seen in the leg 
This IS probably due, m some degree, to new varicose 
vein formation but to a greatei extent, it is due to 
incomplete removal ot all varices piesent at the time 
of the operation In the best surgical hands the relief 

4 de Tikals Geza and Quint Harold The Injection Treatment of 
^ arico«;e \ ein'; Surp Gjnec Ohst 50 545 561 CMarch) 1930 

* From the \ ancose \ eiii and Ulcer Clinic Minneapolis Genenl 
Hobpital 

1 Kilbourne N J Treatment of Varicose \ eins of Legs Considcra 
tion of Safet) J \ M A 92 1320 1324 (April 20) 1929 

2 Homans J A ancose ^^elns and Ulcer Methotls of Diagnosis and 
Treatment Boston M ^ S J 1S7 25S 266 (Aug 17) 1922 The Opera 
live Treatment of \ ancose \ eins Varicose Ulcers and Phlebitis Ncu 
England J Med 400 96a (M\> 9) 1929 
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produced by the operative method has never been as 
complete as is the injection treatment, in equally good 
hands 

Recurrences following the injection treatment can 
and do occur In the consideration of these recurrences 
the decision must be made as to whether or not the 
iiarticular case m hand is a true recurrence or a new 
de\elopment The number of actual recurrences can 
be decreased by better technic, while new formations 
cannot be prevented to any great degree, nor can they 
ever be so prevented until the etiologic factors pro¬ 
ducing varicose veins are better understood When this 
IS done it may be possible to curb the process and then 
prevent new formations 

In considering the etiologr of varicose veins, most 
authorities “ place the hereditary and congenital factor 
at more than 70 per cent of all cases We are sure that 
It IS present to that extent if not m a gieater percentage 
Ihis means that the patient is born with vein walls 
weaker than the normal, so that when he is subjected 
to the strains of adult life ^ there is increasing conges¬ 
tion in the veins of the extremities and the vein walls 
give way and dilate Such strains occur in pregnancy 
and in occupations demanding long hours of standing or 
walking on hard floors'- with poor shoes Often a 
patient dates the onset of his varicose veins from an 
attack of pneumonia, influenza or typhoid “ This would 
certainl} give weight to the theory that a systemic infec¬ 
tion IS the active cause of his trouble whether there are 
congenitally weak walled veins present or not Then 
there is the endocrine factor, which is, no doubt, impor¬ 
tant, but this again could act on those veins which 
already had congenitally weakened walls This endo¬ 
crine factor IS most active and its results are most often 
seen associated with the three periods of the menstiual 
function—onset at puberty, piegnancy and the meno¬ 
pause 

With this explanation in mind it seems logical that 
more varicose veins could develop in new groups and 
from new sources, even though the original varicosities 
had been entirely obliterated In other words, if the 
active factor m the causation of varicose veins is still 
present, more varices will form even though all those 
originally present were completely obliterated This 
possibility of new recurrences if often neither fully 
realized by the phvsician nor clearly enough explained 
to the patient at the time of the treatment It is thus 
clear that a definite distinction should be made between 
recurrences and new varicose vein formations After 
making a review of a record carefully and accuratelv 
made at the time of the first examination and treatment 
togethci with a thorough inspection of the case on the 
return visit, one is often surprised to find that the v'ems 
present are not recurrences but are clearlv new forma¬ 
tions For the phvsician’s reputation as well as the 
patient’s peace of mind, the possibilitv of this should 
be fully explained at the time of the first treatment It 
IS of much value to both and avoids much criticism of 
the physician m case he has guaranteed a cure 

Those cases which must be classed as true recur¬ 
rences maj now be considered To what are the) due 

3 Berni en AaRC lie \aTvces 6vi TiftTObre \f\(eT\ev\r spec\c\kment a\i 
point de \ ue de 1 ctioloRie et du ireatractil chirurgical Acta chir 
scanditi'v\ G2 61 S5, 1927 

4 Lehmann E EtioloR> ratho^ene^^is and Histologic Structure of 
\ inces Ztschr f Path 300 126 192j 

Offergeld H Mc^^otlcrma.l Asthenic SMXvpioni Complex, vn Women 
c p Relation of Asthenic Constitution to Origin of \oncase \ ems 
Arch f G>n-ik 135) 341 j51 1929 

0 Aobl l» \ anccs der \ encn der untcren Extrcmitaten tint InjcL 
tioncu \on Calorotclosutipen juecks kunsthchcr Thomlfosc behandcit 
\\ieu med W chn«chr 7G 12S0 1926 NichoUon B D Hi«to 
patholopt iiid Ftiologj of \anco«c ^ e«n«: Arch Siirg 7 47 63 (Juh) 
19_1 


and vvhv do they occur > To answer this it is necessary 
to review the theory of the injection treatment 

With this method there is injected into the lumen of 
the vein a solution that will cause thrombus formation 
after the first process and an obliteration of the vein as 
an end result ‘ Most of the solutions that hav-e been 
used in the past, as well as those which still remain m 
favor, are hypertonic m relation to the blood It has 
been thought that this hypertonicity was an impoitant 
factor in the case and it may be so W hat causes the 
thrombus formation? The best explanation is given 
by Aschoff ® He states that the most important factor 
needed in thrombus formation is, first, stagnation of 
the blood stream, second, a destructive reaction on the 
vein wall, and, thud, a reaction on the blood con¬ 
stituents Strong irritating solutions can be injected 
slowly and in small amounts into the freely flowing 
venous blood without thrombus formation, yet this 
solution when injected into a vein m concentrated form 
and retained there will rapidly cause a thrombus to 
form, with the hemolysis of the blood cells and even 
destruction of the vein wall The latter compares well 
with thrombus production m varicose veins 

If this IS the theory on winch the physician works 
when attempting to obliterate and sclerose varicose 
veins by the injection method, it is necessary that he 
should have absolute control of the solution injected and 
leave nothing to chance In all surgical work the aim 
is to be as exact in technic as possible and to do every¬ 
thing with a definite end result m view, controlling all 
factors that affect it For some patients a mild stimu¬ 
lant is required and for others a strong caustic, and 
these are applied according to need Sometimes a very 
mild sedative is needed, at other times a very strong 
one The surgeon plans accordingly and gets unifonii, 
good and accurate results Why not, then, use the same 
good judgment m the injection treatment of varicose 
veins? It is certainly logical, yet this point seems to 
be entirely disregarded by many practitioners who 
employ this treatment 

It IS the teaching of many that the mere injection of 
an irritating solution into the lumen ot a vein is suffi¬ 
cient to give results® No attempt is made to control 
the strength of the solution injected or to localize it 
so as to secure more than momentary contact to the v em 
wall or reaction on the blood constituents They may 
insist on a solution of a certain strength and perhaps 
choose a strong or concentiated one How-ever, if 0 5 
cc of a quinine and urethane fethyl carbonate) solution 
is injected into a varix three-fourths inch m diameter 
filled with blood, it is certainly diluted 100 times the 
instant ft is injected The same holds true m lesser 
degiee, when trom 3 to 5 cc of a sugai solution is 
injected into the same large varix filled with blood, 
while the patient is standing This is not controlling 
the treatment m any way What could be more hap- 
hazaid or trusting to hick than such technic? Some 
tvpes of veins demand stronger solutions than others 
riiej' vary as to the age of the patient, the location of 
the vein, the nature of the vein, and wdiether or not it 
has been treated before 

Such a method and technic make no attempt to con¬ 
trol positively and accurately the solution injected, to 

7 De Takats Geza and Qmnt Harold The It\iecuoi\ Ttealtueut ot 
\ iricose \ ems Surg Gjnee Obst >0 543 561 (March) 1930 
De Takxt»; Ceza \ ancose \ cins and Their SequeUae Tr Sect Sure 
General Ahd A M A 1928 pp 2^9 202 

8 Aschoff Ludwif, Dmical Lectures on Pitholoff>, Aeiv "iork 
Paul B Hoeber 1924 

9 O Aeil E E Injection Treatment of Vnneo e Veins Aeu Fn*. 
land J Med 200 972 981 (May 9) 1929 
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gi eat saphenous in the thigh Then with the fingers of 
the other hand he taps or percusses the large varicose 
loops in the lowei leg, and in particular the mam seg¬ 
ments just below the internal condyle The impulse 
riare developed by this percussion on the blood-filled 
vein is transmitted upward along the vein as in the 
mechanical demonstration with the rubber tube Occa¬ 
sionally this percussion impulse, or w'ave, is best 
developed by a heavy tapping at other times with rapid 
and lighter percussion At times only light pressure 
may be needed along the saphenous trunk, while at other 
times firmei pressure maj be necessary to detect this 
impulse wave, as showm in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion This phenomenon has not been described m the 
literature heretofore, so far as we know and w'e 
believe that it is original We call it the ‘ P P T ” or 
the “peicussion pulse transmitted” In the lecord of 



Demonstratint the P P T or percu«!ston pulse transmitted Sho^^s 
%ancose ulcer of six months duration fed and pre\ented from healing 
by the reverse flow of venous blood m the varicose vein above it Vein 
not palpable in thigh except at the point marked The impulse developed 
by tapping or percussing on the vein in the upper calf is transmitted 
upward and is felt by the finger tips above along the course of the great 
saphenous vein 

each case the examiner should state whether or not 
the percussion pulse tiansmitted is present By means 
of this simple bit of technic the great saphenous trunk 
can be located and marked so that it can be injected 
hter wuth the patient m the supine position and the 
rein nearly empt) This will assure a firm thrombosis 
of the w’hole saphenous sjstem, because the solution 
IS under absolute control all the tune All guess work 
concerning the extension of the thrombus upw'ard from 
the injected areas is eliminated In like manner the vein 
can he located for ligation by those who prefer that 
technic, though we much prefer the injections We feel 
that ligation holds mim potential dangers, except when 
It is performed in a well equipped surgery or surgical 
dispensarj w ith all the necessarj sterile operating equip¬ 
ment, and e\en then it is more dangerous than the 
injection treatment 


SOMMARX 

A Recurrences are due to 

1 Too great dilution of the sclerosing fluid or 
insufficient concentration of the fluid 

2 Failure to thrombose the great saphenous vein in 
the thigh completely even to the saphenofemor il 
opening 

3 Noimal recanahzation, which is natuie’s natural 
effort if the thrombosis is not firm and hard 

B To prevent recurrences, the operator should 

1 Locate the great saphenous trunk bv the petcus- 
sion method and sclerose it up to the saphenofemoral 
opening 

2 Empty the veins before injecting, to aid concen¬ 
tration 

3 Localize the sclerosing fluid by the use of tourni¬ 
quets or the Mac occludeis, so as to prevent excessive 
dilution 

4 Choose sclerosing solutions according to the type 
and size of reins, for the small, thin walled veins use 
milder solutions, such as invert sugar, for large saccular 
veins use dextrose with sodium chloride combinations 
and for the pick-ups use the quinine and urethane 
solutions We have discarded the use of salicylates 
because of the severe pain and cramp 

5 Observe the patient till all the varicose veins are 
sclerosed satisfactorily 

6 Have the patient return in two months after 
discharge for check-up and at longer intervals after 
that 

C Precautions as to the injections are to 

1 Employ sterile technic 

2 Be sure that the injection is made within the lumen 
of the vein 

3 Stop the injection immediately when there is doubt 
as to whether or not the solution is going into the 
lumen 

4 If a perivascular injection has been made it is best 
to mfilti ite the area of the injection with from 10 to 
20 cc of pbj siologic solution of sodium chloride 

5 Apply sponge pressure to prerent leakage when 
the needle is withdrawn or in case the vein wall has 
been punctured 

6 Observe the patient e\erv other day for from six 
to ten daj's following tlie initial treatment and then in 
two months, and see the patient at tw'o to foui month 
interrals after that Yearly inspection is advisable 

900 Xicollet Aveniie 

14 These solutions are now prepared by most of the drug supply com 
panics Of these solutions vxe prefer the one containing IS per cent 
sodium chloride 35 per cent invert sugar and 5 per cent cane sugar oi 
the one containing 30 per cent sodium chloride and 50 per cent dextrose 
in eqvial parts The'^e solutions are used in the great ina)ont> of our 
work both private and at the clinic 


Tuberculosis of Stomach—Tuberculosis of the stomach 
mimics and is alwais confused with the signs and simptoms of 
gastric ulcer, carcinoma or their complications The coincidence 
of gastric carcinoma and gastric tuberculosis was obscried bj 
Faltin onlj twelie times In a man 62 icars of age, with tuber¬ 
culosis of the apex of the right lung, he found adenocarcinoma 
of a tuberculous ulcer Anschutz and Konjetzny found a single 
tubercle m the margin of a gastric carcinoma and in the regional 
Ijmph nodes there were both carcinomatous metastasis and 
caseous tubercles An organic gastric lesion, associated with 
pultnonara tuberculosis, is almost bound to be a gastric ulcer 
or a carcinoma therefore, the patient, unless he is m the 
terminal stage of tuberculosis, should be accorded abdominal 
exploration—Good, R XV Tuberculosis of the Stomach, Arch 
Sing, March, 1931 
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THE INCIDENCE OF BRAIN TUMORS 
IN EPILEPSY 

AS RE\EALED B\ ROUTINE ENCEPHALOGRAPHY ^ 
NICHOLAS GOTTEN, MD 

Associate m Neurosurgery Temple Unnersity School of Medictne 
PHILADrLPHIA 

The use of lumbar insufflation of air to replace 
ceiebiospinal fluid has made possible roentgenographie 
studies of the brain that clearh show the gross lesions 
and deformities otherw isc undemonstrable Reports of 
vaiious obserrers, Friedman, Snow and Kasanin,* Car¬ 
penter,- Waggoner" and Pancoast and Fa\ ,■* indicate 
the aalue of this procedure in the accurate diagnosis 
and localization of obscure cerebral lesions 

The comailsions that occur after the third decade of 
life are usually symptomatic m tj'pe and should arouse 
the suspicion of an organic lesion Paiker “ in an analy¬ 
sis of 313 cases of brain tumor, found that m 67, or 
216 per cent, there weie major epileptic attacks, and 
that in 38 cases coiiMilsions uere the initial sjmptom 
In 13 of his cases, no other complaint had been present 
foi one oi more rears preceding the dcrelopment of 
other signs and srmptoms Careful studies to deter¬ 
mine the origin of these attacks aie necessarr and here 
the encephalogram has demonstrated its greatest ralue 
Conyulsiye disorders are often the mtitial s>mptoms of 
brain tumor and often lead to the erroneous diagnosis 
of epilepsy r\hen the lesion lies close to the motor areas 



Fig 1 (jnmes B ■)—Enceptalogram lateral mcu shoeing normal fluid 
pathwTjs and -Nentncular outlines 


By the use of eiicephalogr'iph^ a clear concept of the 
patholosi'ic condition is usnalH demonstrable and proves 


•Front the i^eurosurgical Climc of Dr Temple Faj Temple 0ni 

''""I'YnSman E D Snow U illiam and Kasanm J I Experiences 
uith Encephalograph' b% the Lumbar Route Arch Neurol A Psjchial 
19 762 /95 Ola') 192*^ ^ ^ 

2 Carpenter E R Early Diagnosis and Localization of Bram 
Tumors Radiology 6 67 70 (Jan) 1926 t c a a 

j Tggoner R W Enccphalograph^ Am J M Sc 124 4 d9 466 


(Oct ) 1927 

4 Pancoast 31 K and Fa> Temple Encephalograph> Roentgen 
oloffical and Comical Considerations for Its LTse Am J Roentgenol 
21 431 447 (Ma>) 1929 

Parker H L Epileptiform Convulsions The Incidence of Attacks 
jtf Cases of Intracranial Tumor Arch Iseurol &. Ps>cbiat 23 1032 1041 
(Maj) 1930 


a most important aid m the differential diagnosis Gross 
organic lesions are definitely localized by this means 
The nonnal pathwajs and encephalograplnc pattern 
are shown m figure 1 The interpretations of the 
obstructions of the cerebrospinal fluid pathway, their 
characteristic changes and the resultant bram atrophy 
have been reported by Pancoast and Fae,*^ Winkelman 
and Fay," Dandy® and others From these studies it 
has been shown that the filling defects produced by 
tumors are m sharp contrast to the shrinkage and brain 



Fig 2 (Annt D)—T itenl Meu enceplnlognm ob'cnitions m a case 
of post traumatic Tr'itlmoiditi? Note the ali^cnce of fluid path\\a\s over 
the cortex, and the ^entncl0*l^ cnhrgeincnl 


atropines noted m tlic degeneiatnc lesions The pres¬ 
ence of plastic arachnoiditis must be carefulh differen¬ 
tiated Iron: cerebral neoplasm, but here m the presence 
of an imasne or progressive growth the aentncular 
outlines and displacements arc diagnostic The ventri¬ 
cles ma\ be encroached on, displaced or depressed by 
tlie tumor or invasive lesion, w hereas plastic arachnoidi¬ 
tis and cortical scar formations (fig 2) produce a trac¬ 
tion and distortion of the roof of the \entricle, drawing 
it toward the area of the lesion, as pointed out by Pen- 
fieldand by Pancoast and Fay* (figs 2 and 3) 

My purpose m this paper is to present three cases of 
brain tumor, disclosed m the routine encephalograplnc 
studies made in this clinic on epileptic patients m whom 
the onh jnominent symptoms w'ere comulsions One 
of the cases had been diagnosed as idiopathic epilepsv, 
one as s\ mptomatic con^ ulsions of liA pertension, and the 
othei as post-traumatic (operatne) jacksonian epileps) 
The final diagnosis was made only b^ the completion 
of the studies b> injection of air One of these cases 
showed an erosion of the bone in the frontal region 
which was thought to be due to a syjihihtic process 
w'hen viewed in the flat plates An enceiihalogram 

6 Pancoast H K. and Fav Temple Encephalography as the Roent 
genologist Should Lnderstand It An Attempt to Standardize the Pro¬ 
cedure read before the Radiologicil Society loroiito Dec 4 1929 

7 Winkelman N W and Fay Temple Widespread Pressure 
Atrophy of the Brain Am J Psjchiat 9 667 686 (Jan ) 1930 

S Dandj W E Roentgenograph> of the Brain After Injection of 
Air in the Spinal Canal Ann Surg 70 397 (Oct ) 1919 

9 Penfield \\ G Cerebral Pressure Atroph^ read before the 
Association for Research in Iser\ous and Mental Diseases m December, 
1927 
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clearly demonstrated the presence of a large cerebral 
neoplasm suggestive of a meningioma The other two 
cases showed deformities of the \entncular outline and 
the patterns of the fluid pathways, which indicated a 
filling defect and invasne lesion The size and location 
of the tumors were easily visualized 

RCrORT or CASES 

Case 1—E W, a white man, aged 43, was admitted to 
Temple Universit> Hospital, April 3, 1930, complaining of 
convulsive attacks, stiffness of the right leg and left arm, 
and difficulty in writing and in making other mo\ ements of the 
fingers of the left hand The patient was left handed, as the 
right arm had been amputated at the middle third some vcars 
before The convulsions had been present for two jcars and 
occurred eleven months after the removal of a brain tumor 
from the left parietal region Weakness of the extremit> and 
spasticity had been present for six months prior to admission 

General phvsical examination was negative Neurologic 
examination by Dr N W Winkelman showed a swaying of 



Fig 3—Anteroposterior view showing the unilateral dilatation of the 
ventricle and the pulling of the ventricle toward the site of the lesion 

the bodj With the ev es closed, a definite spastic gait, and a limp 
m the right leg There was a suggestive clonus of the abortive 
tjpe on the right but there was no Babinskt reflex Ejeground 
examination bv Dr Joseph Gouterman revealed no choking of 
the disks, and the visual fields were normal The report of a 
Barany examination was suggestive of a mass lesion in the 
brain with involvement of the cerebcllopontile angle The 
results of the laboratorj examinations were urinalvsis, nega¬ 
tive Wassermann reactions of blood and spinal fluid negative, 
colloidal gold curve 0000000000 
April 11, 1930, encephalography was perlormed The cere¬ 
brospinal fluid pressure was 12 mm of mercurj Interpretation 
of the plates showed a midline shift of the structures to the 
right The roof of the ventricle on the left was displaced 
downward flicre was an obliteration of the pathvvavs of the 
cortical fluid on the right and a plastic arachnoiditis on the 
left The encephalographic diagnosis was brain tumor, left 
sided with displacement of the structures to the right 
April 19 a left parietal craniotomv was performed bv Dr 
Temple Fav The bone flap of the former operation was 
elevated giving an ample exposure of the cerebral cortex A 


large encapsulated tumor mass was found m the upper parietal 
region, attached to the longitudinal ainus and extending along 
the falx to the corpus callosum The tumor was removed and 
the patient made an uneventful recoverv 
The size and position of the tumor corresponded closely with 
the deformity of the ventricular outlines and explains their 
changes in size and the shift to the right, as well as the involv e- 



Fig 4 (case 1) —I,atcral view showine the pressure curve and the 
dcforinitv of the left lateral ventricle due to tumor mass and the absence 
of cortical air pathways The bony deformity is due to a previous opera 
tivc opening 

ment of the fluid pathwa>s Except for the encephalographic 
observations, one would be inclined to explain the convulsions 
and the presenting symptoms as due to postoperative adhesions 
of the former operation 

Case 2—M B, a white woman, aged 39, was admitted to 
Temple University Hospital, May 24, 1930, in status epilepticus, 



FiS 5 (case 1)—Anteroposterior view showing the depression of the 
roof of the ventricle from above and the shifting of the structures toward 
the midline b> the tumor 

to the service of Dr N W Winkelman When the patient 
recovered from the senes of attacks, she showed no focal 
svmptoms of any tvpe except mental apathy, which one would 
expect after a number of generalized convulsions The previous 
history gave the onset of the convulsions at the age of 24 
and first occurred during the first month of pregnanev tIic 
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patient had two other subsequent pregnancies ivithout coniul- 
sions The ne\t convulsion was in Januari, 1929 and suite 
that time the attacks had become quite frequent, being prccipi 
tated on this occasion bj status 

General phescal examination was negatue Neurologic 
examin ition b\ Dr N \V Winkclman showed i middle aged 
woman of marked mental hebetude, with the facies of a person 
with chronic epilepsy There was no invohcnicnt of the 



Fiff 6 (case 2) —Right lateral eicu shelving the depression and 
deformity of the anterior horn of the right \entricle hy tumor The left 
ventricular outline is normal Sole the erosion of the hone of the skull 
due to intasion of the tumor mass cxtradnralh 

cranial iiertcs The muscle power was good in all extremities 
the reflexes w ere normal and equal ind there w ere no pathologic 
reflexes All cerebellar tests were well performed the station 
and gait were normal The tentatne diagnosis was idiopathic 
epileps) 

Examination of the etegrounds bj Dr Gouterman showed no 
iiuolvement of the ocular moiemeiits, and the fundi and fields 
of aision were normal The roentgenograms of the skull 
showed an area of rarefaction of the frontal hone on the left 
June 5, encephalograph) was performed bj Dr E L Clemens 
Cerebrospinal fluid pressure aias 14 mm of mercury m the 
prone position A total of 100 cc of fluid was reiiioicd and 
90 cc of air introduced into the lumbar canal Interpretation 
of tlie plates showed an absence of air oicr the cortex with 
the exception of a few patlnvays in the lower frontal region 
that were slightly dilated The left lentriclc was smaller than 
the right and was pushed down from abosc as if by some 
rounded mass The left \entriclc was lery irregular The 
anteroposterior and postero-anterior Mews showed the left ven¬ 
tricle pushed dow nw ard and to the right, w ith a displacement 
of the right yeiitricle to the right Diagnosis from the 
encephalogram plates was a tumor of the left frontal lobe, 
probably endotliclioma m type 

June 29, a large flap o\er the left frontoparietal region was 
made by Drs Temple Tay and mi self Reflection of the bone 
e posed a nodule of tumor about the size of a dime projecting 
above the dural surface and closeli connected with the dura, 
gning the appearance of a meningeal type of tumor Reflec¬ 
tion of the dura exposed a large tumor, m the upper pole of the 
frontal lobe encapsulated, about the size of an egg and growing 
downward into the cerebral cortex The tumor was removed 
in Its cntiretv and the patient made an uneventful recoverv 

Completion of the examination of this patient with encephalo- 
graphic studies gave the nature and cause of the convulsions 
as well as the exact localization of the lesion The location 
of the tumor closely corresponded with changes m the \en 
tricular outline and casilv explained the deformities and the 
shift of the structures from their normal position 

CvsE 3—C R a white man aged 41 was admitted to Tem¬ 
ple Universitv Hospital June 18 1930 to the service of Dr 


Icmplc Day, complaining of attacks of unconsciousness, at 
limes associated with convulsive movements His past medical 
historv was negative except for a mild injury to the head m 
August, 1927 Ihe patient was not unconscious at the time 
and was able to continue his work The first convulsive attack 
was m January, 1929, when lie had a severe cramp in the left 
arm He lost consciousness m a few moments, was then taken 
to Mercy Hospital in Trenton N J , and remained unconscious 
for twelve hours During this attack there was frothing at 
the mouth and biting of the tongue After he regained con 
sciousncss, the left side of the body had a sensation of burning 
The patient bad a systolic blood pressure of 200 at that time, 
which was thought to be the cause of the convulsions and 
tmconscioiisness He had a lumbar puncture and drainage of 
a large quantity of cerebrospm il fluid, after which lie regained 
coiiscionsiiess There was a period of freedom from attack 
for several months, after which lie began to have momeiitarv 
attacks that simulated petit mal 1 hese occurred about once 
every two weeks June 6, 1930 he had another prolonged period 
of uiiconsciuusiicss, which lasted fifteen hours and was initiated 
by convulsive movements Tollowmg tins, be came to the 
hospital for studv 

Physical examiinlion was negative Blood prcssirc was 130 
systolic and 80 'hastohe 

Neurologic examination bv Dr N \\ W inkelman showed 
definite weakness of the lower right side of the face, but only 
to voluntiry motion The right pupil was larger than the left 
the external ocular movements were normal There was no 
nystagmus The reflexes on the right were more prompt than 
those on the left, and there was bilateral clonus but no Hoffman 
and no Babinski signs The muscles of the hands were 
extremely flabln It was Dr J\ inkelmans opinion that the 
condition was probably due to one of three causes the result 
of trauma syphilis of the central nervous svstem or brain 
tumor The blood and spinal fluid Wassermann reactions were 
negative and the colloidal gold curve was flat The traumatic 
history was one of extreme mildness, without unconsciousness, 



Fig 7 (case 2) —Anteroposterior view showing the depression of the 
right lateral ventricle and the shifting of the structures beyond the niidlme 

and occurred m August, 1927 The most probable diagnosis 
was brain tumor but the localization was not definite 

Examinatton of the eyegrounds by Dr Boehnngcr showed 
no choking and a normal visual field 

June 23 1930 encephalography was performed by Dr Temple 
Fav Pressure of fluid m the prone position was 6 mm of 
mercury A total of 140 cc of fluid was withdrawn and 135 
cc of air was injected 
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Interpretation of the plates showed a narrowing of the \entn- 
cles, with a displacement downward Tlie right ventricle was 
pushed to the right and stereoscopicallj showed a pressure 
curve in its center, as if being encroached on by some mass 
The cncephalographic diagnosis was brain tumor, midline, and 
possibly extending along the falx cerebri 
The patient was sent home, with instructions as to maintaining 
a low fluid intake, and was advised to wait until there were 



Fig 8 (case 3) —Left lateral \ie\v showing depression and almost com 
plete obliteration of the central portion due to suspected midhne tumor 
A small opening remains betNNeen the anterior and posterior horn of the 
ventnclc Mhich has pre\ented an internal hydrocephalus from developing 

more urgent operative indications before submitting to any 
surgical procedures 

This case, while presenting more signs of cerebral lesion than 
the other two cases, gave no indication as to the type or locali¬ 
zation of the lesion 





_ 


^ —Anteropostenor \iew shop mg the estreme depression 

•^f the left lateral \entnclc The right lateral \cntricle is compressed 
and distorted and almost cQropIeteI> obliterated 

CO^nIE^T 

During the past eight months, the routine encephalo- 
gmphic Studies made on fifty-six epileptic patients in 
this clinic revealed three cases of localized brain tumor 
in two of which the tumor was subsequently removed’ 
The third case is awaiting operation 


The proportion of unsuspected focal lesions m this 
sort of condition is therefore 5 3 per cent The benefi¬ 
cial results of early recognition and removal of the 
tumor IS evident and the use of encephalography as a 
diagnostic procedure is of great value in establishing the 
characteristics and pathologic changes associated with 
convulsive seizures 

In each of the cases presented, convulsions were the 
initial symptom, m two cases, clinical neurologic signs 
were not sufficient to establish the presence or localiza¬ 
tion of brain tumor, and as there were no signs of 
generalized intracranial pressure there appeared to be 
no reason for suspecting such lesions 

CONCLUSIONS 

The use of encephalographj for diagnosis and locali¬ 
zation of organic lesions of the bram has been found 
to be of great value m this clinic When properly 
undertaken with due regard to technic and contraindi¬ 
cations, It IS a safe and justifiable procedure attended 
with little risk The advantages of early recognition 
of brain tumors and their removal before signs of 
intracranial pressure develop has given a most satis¬ 
factory sjmptoinatic and clinical relief 


COMPLETE STRICTURE OF THE COM¬ 
MON AND HEPATIC DUCTS 

TREATED BY TRANSPLANTATION OF EXTERNAL BILIARY 
IISTULA INTO THE STOMACH OR DUODENUM 
REPORT OF FIVE CASES 

WALTMAN WALTERS, MD 

ROCHESTER, MINN 

The causes of stricture of the common and hepatic 
bile ducts, in order of frequencj, are operative injuries 
to the ducts, adenocarcinoma and diffuse inflammation 
of the biharv tract 

The report of a case of stricture of the common bile 
duct by W J Mayo,^ m 1905, in which an accurate 
anastomosis had been made between the stump of the 
duct above the stricture and an opening made in the 
duodenum, laid the foundation for the levelopment of 
phstic surgery of the common bile duct for the relief 
of stricture This contribution became notable because 
of the excellent results that followed the proper execu¬ 
tion of the method over a period of a quarter of a 
century 

In certain cases, stricture of the common and hepatic 
ducts is so extensive that there is not sufficient normal 
duct abov^e the stricture to enable one to anastomose 
it to the duodenum In such cases it had been the 
custom to use pieces of rubber catheter to replace the 
absent portion of the ducts, as suggested bv Sullivan,- 
m the hope that the catheter would form a channel 
that wmuld continue to serve as an unobstructed internal 
fistula This it did for a time, but in some cases the 
lumen of the tube became encrusted with bile pigment 
and bile salts, which produced enough obstruction to 
necessitate removal of the tube, or, if the tube passed 
spontaneously into the intestinal tract, contracture of 
the sinus not infrequently occurred That such con- 

* From the division of surgery the Majo Clinic 

1 Sfajo W J Some Remarks on Cases Involving Operative Loss 
of Continuity of the Common Bile Duct with the Report of a Case of 
Anastomosis Between the Hepatic Duct and the Duodenum Ann Surg 
43 90 96 (Jubl 1903 Restoration of the Bile Passage After Serious 
Iniurj to the Common or Hepatic Ducts Surg Gjnec Obst S3 1 6 
(Jan ) 1916 

2 Sullivan A G Reconstruction of the Bile Ducts TAMA. 

58 2026 2029 (June 29) 1912 ^ 
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tracture is not alwavs the case was called to mv atten¬ 
tion recently by a patient opeiated on by W J Maro, 
Tune 25, 1925, in which two tubes were used to bridge 
the gap of approMinatcl}' 3 cm between the stumps 
of the hepatic ducts and an opening ni ide for them m 
the duodenum after the stones had been removed from 
the intrahepatic duets In 1926 the tubes r^cle still in 
place, as shown in the loentgenogram In Sejilcmbcr 
1928, the patient’s health was good, although she had 
had two episodes of pam m the light upper quadrant 
of short duration with slight trinsient j uindicc and 
pruritus but without alteiation of the normal coloi ot 
the stools The scrum bihinbin was no\s 1 6 mg foi 
each 100 cc with a delated dnect \an den 11cigh 
leaction The tubes were not visualized bv roentgen 
ray Sept 20, 1930, the jiatient returned for rc-c\ami- 
nation, stating that in Alarch, 1929, she had oiu mild 
attack of pam with jaundice lasting tno daes \i 
examination hei condition seemed to be excellent ihe 
serum bilirubin was 1 6 mg for each 100 ce and llie 
seconclaiy anemia uhieh hid been piesent in 1926 and 
1928 had disappeared In othei cists of this ijpe a 
T-tube was used to bridge the gaji usiiallv with uncei- 
tam lesults after its iemo\al 

Williims^ LihenthaP and Lahes -■ dcsciibed a suc¬ 
cessful method of rebel mg this t\pe of olistruction In 
the establishment of an external hiliari tistiila, the 
hstula being transplanted siihsciiiicntlj into the stomach 
or duodenum Ihc suceessfiil outeomc in such cises, 
provided the hstula has been liaiisplanted acciiratcK 
IS probably dependent on the condition of the Incr and 
the efifectneness wath which the cxtcinal fistul i diains 
the hepatic ducts, although cirrhosis of the Incr and 
infection of the intiaheiiatie blanches of the bihai\ 
tract (which occasionally exists in cases in which the 
obstiuctive jaundice has been of long duration) mav 
interfeie wuth a result wdiich in their absence has been 
pio%ed in seveial cases to be excellent SimilatK it 
must be ascertained that the fistula efficiently diams the 
hepatic ducts M\ attention was focused on this in an 
opeiation pei formed letently on a patient who came 
to the Mavo Clinic wuth an external biliary fistul i 
following choice)stectoni}' performed elsewhere Ihc 
usual history W'as present in this case comfort when 
the bile drained and pain with chills and fexcr when it 
did not The fistulous tiact was followed down to i 
point adjacent to a lemnaiit of the common bile duet 
uid W'as found to be connected w’lth a small ojicning m 
the side of the stump of the common bile duct How'- 
ever, the diameter of the stump of the common bile 
duct was appioximately 2 cm and peinutted of a much 
bettei and more accurate anastomosis to an opening in 
the duodenum md more certainti of the results than 
if the fistula itself were tiansplanted Furthermore, 
incision into and diainage of the dilated stump of the 
bile duct enabled exploration Three stones, each 
approximate!) 1 cm m length were removed from the 
iiitiahepatie ducts If they had been oierlooked, the 
patient’s S)mptoms would hare continued 

Cases of successful transplantation of biliar) fistulas 
into the stomach or duodenum haic been reported b\ 


Willnm Huch and Smithwick R H Treatment of Bilnr\ 

4 ^ 1 tlieiiUiTl no\%ard Chronic Biharj Fistula rmplanfation of Sinus 
into the Stomach Ann Surg 77 765 766 (June) 1923 

\ I nhe> r H Chronic Itiliarj Fistula Implantation of Sinus into 
«;tnmach Ann Surg 77 767 (June) 1923 Implantation of Bihao 
Fitiula Into Duodenum A New Method of Treatment JAMA 
80 893 894 (March 31) 1923 Treatment of Common Duct Biliar> 
FistuHe hj \na‘;tomo ing Them into the Intestinal Canal S Chn \ortb 
America *1 I4SJ 148/ (Dec ) 1924 


Williams, Laiie), Lilientlial, St Jolin," Masson,' 
Roeder “ and Walters “ 1 he total numher of cases ot 
tiansplantation of these fistuhs that I hare found 
recorded m the literature, niclucling those I am reporting 
here is tu'chc M'llliams patient, operated on m 1913, 
w'os living and well in 1929 

I have had oecasion, in the hst three )ears, to estab¬ 
lish external hiliar\ fistulas and later to transplant them 
into the stonnch or diiodemini m five cases of complete 
stricture ot the common ,ind iiepatic hile ducts, in which 
insufficient normal duet remained between the liver 
and tile stnctiired jiortion to permit direct anastomosis 
to the diiodcmim or stomach 

lit POUT 01 CAST s 

Cvsi- J—A uonnii af,c(I 43 ins opcnlcd on in December 
1027 at vvliicli liiiic she Ind been dccplv jaiiiidiced for two 
iiiDiitlis riic scrum bilinihm was 15 niK for each 100 cc 
\ complete stricture of the common md hepatic bde ducts 
was found and an external bdiarv fislnla was established 
The patient returned liome, I m 1(1 VJ2i> at which time the 
jaundice hid pricticall) disappeared 
Hit patient returned to the chiiic, ( ehruan 29 m cxcel'eiit 
conehtion having gamed 10 pounds (4 5 Kg) and being free 
from J uindicc, with a scrum hihruhm of 0 5 me, for each 
100 cc Afarch 13, the bihare fisinla was coned mil and trans 
planted into the duodcmim April 21 tbc ineision was bcaled 
md the patients condition was good A norm i! amount of 
bile w IS present m the stools 

The patient rcmamcel pcrfccilj well was free from pain 
fever or jaundice until Ihc winter of 1929 when following an 
ittack of inflnenra abdominal discomlort was noted Notice 
able alteration oi the color oi sieiols Irom a normal brown 
10 a much lighter color was noted within a few davs the stools 
returned to normal color ind the itching which had been 
present disappe ircd She returned to tbc clinic JIarch 6 1929, 
for reex iminalion The exam nation showed that tlie liver 
was not pdpablc skin and sclera were cle ir and the color of 
the stools w IS normal for bile A normal amount of bile and 
a normal concentration of pigment were obtained The scrum 
bihrubin was 1 3 mg for each 100 cc The Rowntree Rosenthal 
lest of hepatic fnnction showed retention of the graded 3 
In December, 1929 the patient reported her health as excellent 
She had not bad chills fever, jaundice or am further pruritus 
She bad conlimicd to gam m weight and now weighed 125 
pounds (56 7 Kg ) 

In I letter received Sept 3 1930 tbc pilient slated tliat 
her condition was excellent that she had not had evidences 
of biliarv obstruction smcc her I ist letter that her stools had 
been normal, and that she had not bad janndiee or fever 
t, vsF 2 — A woman aged 47 Ind bad jaundice following 
cboiccvsicctomv performed elsewhere four weeks prcvioush 
Tbc scrum bilirubin was IS 4 mg for each 100 cc Secondarv 
anemn was evidenced bv bemoglobni ol SO per cent 

March 11 1930 cs-plorition disclosed i mass of scar tissue 
iiivohmg the entire length of the common and hepatic bile 
ducts The intrahepatic duct was opened and 200 cc of thick 
brownish bile was drained An external biliarv hstula w is 
established around a number 16 rreiicli catheter subsequentlv 
the jaundice diminislicd and Miv 3 the concentration of 
scrum bilirubin had decreased to 1 9 mg for each 100 cc 
Afav 8 tbc external bill irj fistula was coned out and trans¬ 
planted into tbc stomach leaving the fistula attached to the 

r St John r B late Result of Biliarv rtstula with Implantation 
of Fistulous Tract into ‘Stomach Ann Sufk S3 S 3 83 / (June) 1926 
7 Masson J C Personal toinnninicatjon to the author 
9 Roeder C A Transplantatu n of a Biliarv Fistulous Tract into 

the Duodeiuun Ann Surg 91 144 147 (Jan ) 1930 

9 Walters Waltman Discn*; ion Proc Staff Meet Alajo Chn 
*1 77 (March 6 ) 1929 Strictures of the Common and Hejiatic Bile Duct< 

Po lopentive Progress in Seventeen Case Surg C>nec Obst 4S 305 
(March) 1929 Obstructive Taundicc Its Treatment Complications 
and the Results of Treatment New Lnpland J '^led 201 2 6 (July 4J 
1929 Presentation of Two Cases m Which Operation was Done for 
Intermittent Biliary Obstruction with Jaundice and Presentation of a 
Case of Complete Stricture of the Common and Hepatic Ducts with 
Purpo eful Surpital External Biliarj Fistula Proc Staff Meet Ma'o 
Chn 5 93 99 (April 9) 1930 Transplantation of an Established External 
Biliary Fistula into the Stomach Proc Staff Meet A[a>o Chn 5 24S 
149 (May 2S) 1930 
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under surface of the liver, as suggested bv Lahej The 
patient s convalescence was uneventful and she was allowed 
to return to her home in a nenrb> city the sixteenth da\ after 
operation The wound was healed and her general condition 
W'as excellent 

The patient returned to the clinic, at my request, on three 
subsequent occasions for reexamination Maj 28, June 13 and 
July 31, 1930 The stools on these occasions contained a normal 
amount of bile and July 31 there was no Msible saundice, the 
serum bilirubin being 1 3 mg for each 100 cc, w ith an indirect 
\an den Bergh reaction The blood urea was 26 mg for 
each 100 cc and a test of hepatic function showed retention 
of dye, graded 3 There had been no e\idcnce of biliary 
obstruction 

CAsr 3—A man, aged 59, had had cholecystectomy for the 
remoyal of stone from the common bile duct elsewhere in 
January, 1929 For several years before this, he had had 
intermittent attacks of biliary colic and jaundice Following 
the operation in January, 1929, he continued to have similar 
attacks, and in June a second stone had been removed from 
the common bile duct, fo'lowing which drainage of bile con¬ 
tinued for seven weeks Ten days after the cessation ot 
drainage, colic again appeared in the upper right side of the 
abdomen Shortly afterward the incision opened and the bile 
drained to the exterior Each tune the biharv fistula closed, 
biliary colic and jaundice appeared Examination at the clinic 
Dec 20, 1929, disclosed biharv fistula The patient was deeply 
jaundiced, the serum bilirubin was 81 mg for each 100 cc 
After preliminary preparation the patient was operated on, 
December 28 The duodenum was found to be adherent to 
the fistulous tract In the region of the common bile duct 
and pancreas there was a mass of dense adhesions and there 
was induration at the head of the pancreas, not typical of 
carcinoma The liver was enlarged and congested, and all the 
tissues oozed freely Dissection of the duodenum from the 
under surface of the liver and the dense scar tissue might have 
been complicated by tearing the duodenum and in view of this 
and the general oozing it seemed advisable at that time to 
transplant the fistula into the duodenum The fistulous tract 
was coned out and a portion of a number 14 French catheter, 
about 2 5 cm in length was left in the fistula and the fistula 
was transplanted into the duodenum The patients convales¬ 
cence was uneventful and he was allowed to go home directly 
from the hospital, Jan 23 1930 at yyhicli time there vyas a 
slight amount of bile draining from a small area, less than 

1 mm in diameter, in the incision 

The subsequent course in this case yyould seem to indicate 
that the transplanted fistulous tract is unobstructed and trans¬ 
mitting bile into the intestinal tract In a letter, written 
February 27 the patient stated that he had gained 10 pounds 
(4 5 Kg ), the incision was no longer draining bile, stools were 
normal m color and his skin was practically free from jaundice 
In April lie reported that he had gained an additional 5 
pounds (2 3 Kg ) had an excellent appetite and although he 
had had, on a feyv occasions, some aching m the region of the 
incision it yvas neither prolonged nor severe iii comparison 
with that before the operation A letter from him dated Aug 
27, 1930, stated that he had gained 28 pounds (12 7 Kg ) since 
the operation and was in excellent condition without further 
pain the stools yvere normal tii color jaundice vyas not present, 
and he vyas carrying on all of his duties 

CvsE 4 — \ woman aged 43 had become jaundiced in Febru¬ 
ary, 1928, one week after cholecystectomy and appendectomy 
had been performed elsewhere One week later an external 
biliary fistula was established which continued to drain until 
July 1928 when drainage ceased From July until late in 
Kovember the patient had biliiry colic with jaundice and 
extreme pruritus 

December 19 on abdominal exploration I found a stricture 
of the common bile duct iiivolviiig the entire duct to within 

2 mm ot the liver An external biharv fistula was established 
with placement ot a miiiibcr 16 catheter into the remnant of 
the duct The patient returned for transplantation of the 
fistula March 7 1929 at wlticli time it was coned out and the 
hstula was transplanted into the duodenum A piece of number 
14 catheter had been inserted into the end, where it was 


maintained temporarily by ligation Convalescence was unevent 
ful and the patient was dismissed from observation, April 3, 
1929 

August 9 the patient reported that she had been feeling 
well since the operation and had gained several pounds In 
the latter part of July she had noticed some fulness in the 
abdomen and was slightly jaundiced for four or five davs 
In reply to a questionnaire sent to her, December 2 she reported 
that she had had intermittent pain in the right upper quadrant 
with chills and fever for two weeks during the latter part of 
November She had gamed 15 pounds (6 8 Kg) since the 
operation 

Case 5—A woman aged 50 registered at the clinic m 1927 
with a history of having had chofecystectomy elsewhere in 
1922, since which time she had had severe almost constant 
generalized pruritus She was slightly jaundiced with a serum 
bilirubin of 1 1 mg and a direct van den Bergh reaction 

At operation, July 22, 1927, I found a stricture of the 
common and hepatic bile ducts the stricture extending almost 
to the liver One end of a T-tiibe was inserted info the hepatic 
portion of the duct, and the otlier end into an opening made 
111 the duodenum August 12 the patient was dismissed with 
the T-tubt in place, she was advised to keep the tube in 
permanently 

The patient returned to the clinic, Jan 19, 1928, stating that 
the tube had remained in place for three months during which 
time she felt well the jaundice and pruritus had completely 
disappeared and the stools were normal in color Then the 
tube was accidentally removed, and three weeks later she had 
had recurrence of pain, with attacks of chills tever, jaundice 
and Itching These attacks occurred at intervals of from ten 
to fourteen davs Surgical treatment at that time was not 
advised 

The patient returned, Oct 3, 1928, stating that the attacks 
of biliary obstruction had increased m frequency, lasting from 
two hours to one day, accompanied by chills and fever, residual 
soreness and increased pruritus Jaundice had been present 
constantly for four months She Iiad secondary anemia the 
1 cmoglobin was 47 per cent Erythrocytes numbered 3,640,000, 
and the serum bilirubin was 71 mg for each 100 cc 

October 19, an external biharv fistula was established On 
opening the intrahepatic duct a gush of clear bile and material 
coiitaimng some stony granular particles, from 1 to 3 mm in 
diameter rushed forth A number 20 catheter was inserted 
into the intrahepatic portion of the duct The patient returned 
home for a period of three months and then returned to the 
clinic stating that she had gained 15 pounds (68 Kg) and her 
genera! condition was excellent The blood urea was normal, 
the hemoglobin was 45 per cent and the serum bilirubin yvas 
18 mg for each 100 cc The coagulation time was eight 
minutes and lortv five seconds 

The patient was prepared for operation and March 19 1929, 
the biliary fistula was coned out down to the margin of the 
liver leaving about 1 S cm of it beyond the liver \ portion 
of the number 16 catheter vyas introduced into the fistula and 
the fistula and catheter were transplanted into the stomach 
After the operation, the patient s temperature increased pro¬ 
gressively to 104 F and the pulse rate to 135 until the fifth 
day when she died On the third and fourth davs after the 
operation two transfusions of blood were given without benefit 

At necropsy a cirrhotic liver was found which microscopically 
revealed considerable cloudy swelling of the cells with fatty 
infiltt-ation Ihere was considerable blood m the peritoneal 
cavitv The transplanted fistula was patent and was satisfac¬ 
torily transmitting bile into the stomach, and there was no 
evidence of leakage at the anastomosis 

SUatMARV 

Five cases are reported in which ptirposeful external 
biharv fistulas were transplanted into the stomach or 
diiodeiutm for the relief of biharv obstruction due to 
stricture ot the common bile duct so extensive that 
there was not enough normal duct to enable anastomosis 
into the duodenum 

In two of the cases the results have been excellent 
There has been no evidence of further biliary obstruc- 
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tion One of these patients was opei ifcd on two incl 
a half jears ago 

Iw’o of the patients liad good lesiilts I he} have 
been relieved of the constant jaundice and itching, and 
have unproved in health ind gained in weight, but it 
tunes have had indications of cither stasis of bile or 
cholangeitis evidenced by transient jaundice or mild pain 

One patient died the fifth dat ifter operation, from 
hejjatic insiifficicnei and intra-abdoniinal henioiihage 
She hid been jaundiced foi a cars jiiior to the trans¬ 
plant ition of the iistnla 


Iir\Rl SOUND 1 MLURI 

A I’lioNoeAunieK I \iMiie sn i)\ oi nils i'iipnomi- 
^o^ i\ \ei II eoRoNAKA oeceesioN 

\ARO\ I PAKSOxWLI n 

M \\ \I K \ J 
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ALBlRt S H\MA\ AID 

NPW VOHK 

Ihe piotean manifest Umns of the s>iKhome of 
coronary thrombosis ha\e bten so clcarlj delineated by 
man\ careful and painstaking obser\ers that as a 
result, there has now' ansen a well dehncd cluneal cntits 
It IS a credit to Vmeiicau medicine that the princijial 
contributions to the subject of coronary occlusion ha\e 
been made almost e\elusi\el\ in tins countr> , starting 
w’lth the original W'ork of llernek in 1912, the literature 
on the coionaiy arteries and their diseases has steadilj 
continued to increase in scope and iiiiporlaiicc 

While coronarj arterial disease has been know'ii to 
pathologists for the past 200 a ears, it is onlj within 
comparatn eh recent limes Ih it tins condition has been 
sharply differentiated from allied and overl ipping symp¬ 
tom complexes This gcnei.ition is witnessing a 
remarkable tiansition in some ot the most fundamental 
concepts of cardiosasenlar thought, the oldei mastei 
clinicians were still unable to diiicrentiate between the 
picture presented by sudden occlusion of the coronan 
vessels and the symptoms seen m angina pectoris or in 
acute gastro-mtestinal disturbances Osier, as late as 
1910, in Ins Lumleian lectures on angina pectoiis could 
not distinguish betw'een the cluneal asjiects of pure 
coronary thrombosis and the mvohcd sMuptoimtologj 
of anginal stenocudia His dnision of angina jiectoiis 
into three groups of mild, inodeiate and seieie includes 
in the latter group many cases of coronan thrombosis 
with spontaneous lupture of the heart and othei serious 
complications of mjocardial dissolution 

At the time of its publication in 1924, Sir James 
Mackenzie’s volume on angina pectoris was unques¬ 
tionably the outstanding work on the subject m any 
language, yet a careful perusal of his case repoits 
indicates that he had not dearly defined the sjmptonis 
arising as the result of coionary stoppage from those 
dec eloping as a part of the anginal sjndrome He was 
at a loss at times to explain the cariations encountered 
in the jihcsical examination of jiatients presenting simi¬ 
lar attad^s of cardiac pain and even at a greater loss to 
account for the singularly sudden deatlis in cases with 
apparently mild semptoms 

V'aquez fared no better, praise is due him, hoevever, 
in that he recognized that within the anginal sjndrome 
there existed tcco entities one cvhich dec eloped as the 
result of effort, and the other coming on at rest He 
and his colleague Lutembacher are responsible for the 


phiascologi of '‘cfiorlkss' and “dccubital' angina 
1 Ins was a decided stcj> forward and is now historj 
i o such American contributors as Libinan, Hamman, 
Gross, Smith, Herrick, ^Vearn and Lciine has been 
allotted tlie task of the final crjstalhzation of these 
tw'o diseases, and the present status of angina pectoris 
ind coronarj' tlironibosis ow'cs its clarification to the 
tireless eflorts of these evorkers llie familiar picture 
of the hapless cictim suffering from angina pectoris 
has been so clearlj jiaintcd throughout the past genera 
turn that no medical student exjieriences an) difficulty 
III making the di ignosis 1 he middle aged person, 
ccell fed and usualh ocerweight, echo suffers, on exer 
tion, tlie typical pains Iioth local and referred is one 
of the most readih identified characters in clinical 
medicine The prompt response to rest and nitrites 
.md tlie almost immediate recoccry furnish eoiifirniatory 
ecldence is to the nitme of the malady Angor animi, 
tlie rigid clicst and the immobile features complete the 
jiictiire lo this may be added a rather negatice plusi- 
cal cxammation ccith the possible exception of changes 
ill blood pressure, a shglit elecation during the attack 
Ik mg the rule 

In marked contrast to this indicidua! is the patient 
who suffers jiam of the most excruciating nature, a pain 
coming on W'lthout effort or warning, and not infre¬ 
quently even while asleep Extending over the sub- 
sternal areas, jiamful sensations may' be experienced 



rjfr 1 —Phonocnrdiopnplnc records of the normal adult heart sounds 
These records are token by the TUthors modification of the Bouhtte 
osciUofrraphic method Note that the first heart sound (indicated b> ) 
Ins a far ^rreater aniplilude t)nii the second heart cound (ind)cnJed by ) 
the duration of tJie second sound js however somewhat longer than tbc 
first 

not only oaer the chest but also thiough to the hack, 
both shoulders and less frequently into the extremities 
Of esjiecial interest is tlie localization m the epigastrium 
of painful areas that sometimes ma\ extend well down 
into the abdomen The abdominal manifestations of 
coronary thrombosis are the ones most frequently 
lesponsible for disastrous surgical errors, the simula¬ 
tion of acute conditions in the abdomen demands the 
exercise of the most keen discernment on the part of 
the diagnostician 

The pain of coronary thrombosis is continuous and 
persistent, yielding to no therapeutic measures less than 
inassne narcosis, the drug of choice being morphine 
Ihe restless and uncontrollable agitation of the suf¬ 
ferer, coupled with the profound and almost immediate 
shock, arrests the attention of the obsen'er at once 
that something decidedly sinister and dangerous has 
occurred The facies, w'lth its attendant and character¬ 
istic palloi, the weak and thready pulse, the cold per¬ 
spiration all augment the symptom complex and w'di 
quickly differentiate it from the ordinary anginal 
seizures 

Witli an insight based on a pathologic background 
the observer readily visualizes the senes of changes 
that hav'e taken place in the heart, the obstruction of 
an important blood earner with the immediate depnva- 
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tion of a large m 3 ' 0 cardial segment of its nutrition at 
once calls into pla} all the protectne and life-saving 
mechanisms which this organ so smgularlj possesses 
It is small ivonder, therefore, that the various electro¬ 
dynamic and hemodynamic factors of the heart are 
considerably disturbed and that altered cardiac function 
should be the inevitable result Struggling against odds 
overwhelming in extent, the crippled heart is forced 
not only to maintain its own integiity but also to pro¬ 
vide an adequate circulation for life to go on 

Turning to the examination of the patient, one is 
struck by the lack of evidence indicating the terrific 
turmoil that is going on within, instead of tumultuous 
heart action with a heaving apical impulse and signs of 
enraged cardiac activitj, the observer is struck by the 
absolute lack of any such response to injury Indeed, 
e\ eii the usual signs of the beating heart may be entirely 
absent, shallow respiratory movements being the only 
phenomenon present Localization of the apical thrust 
may be impossible and the attempt to feel any cardiac 
movement is met with failuie 

Auscultation of the precordium is no more satisfac¬ 
tory, the ear of the observer is greeted b) faint and 
at times hardlj perceptible heart sounds At the apex 
no sounds of any kind can be distinguished, while at 
the basal areas, muffled and distant sounds can be 
determined with some difficulty More often the only 
notes perceptible arise over the pulmonic valvular area 
and here there ma) be but one distinguishable heart 
sound 

This failure of heart sound quality has been com¬ 
mented on sby many authors, who have attempted to 
describe its occurrence by such terms as “feeble ’ and 
“distant”, Kaufmann speaks of the fetal or embryonal 
character of such heait sounds, while Janeway com¬ 
pared It to the tick-tack rhythm of a watch Vaquez 
illustrated this phenomenon to his students by having 
them listen to the normal heart sounds through a pillow, 
yet none of these adequately convey the striking change 
that takes place in the heart sound mechanism during 
the initial period of a coronary accident The sudden 
transition from the normally well heard and easily dis¬ 
tinguishable heart tones to practically inaudible sounds 
is one of the most remaikable manifestations of this 
disease, made the more so on account of the unantici¬ 
pated conditions found As pointed out previously, 
with such widespread myocardial involvement and the 
imminent nature of the disaster, more evidence of such 
destruction should be apparent M^e have been inter¬ 
ested m this especial phase of the condition and have 
attempted to evaluate the various factors responsible 
for this phenomenon 

Opportunity for more scientific study of the acoustic 
phenomena of the heart in general has been made pos¬ 
sible through moie lecent developments m the field of 
phonocardiography, amplification of the heart sounds 
and their graphic representation have opened new vistas 
of approach to a domain formerly dependent on strictly 
individualistic interpretation Wfith simplification of 
the apparatus and more uniform standardization of 
results, the phonocardiograph now offers to the clinician 
permanent records of the phonodynamic activity of the 
heart uninfluenced by the vagaries ot personal equation 
It IS not our intention in a paper of this scope to enter 
into the scientific minutiae, nor is it our purpose to 
delve deeply into the problems arising within this newer 
method of studving heart sounds At the same time, 
much valuable information is presented to the observer 
m the utilization of the phonocardiographic method and 


without apology, therefore, we present such evidence 
foi the leaders consideration 

Examination of the heart sounds by this method 
discloses the fact that normally the first sound causes 
a greater disturbance m wave transmission than the 
second, graphically this is indicated by the larger ampli¬ 
tude given to the sine wave The second sound of the 
heart, although of somewhat longer duration, is char¬ 
acterized by vibrations of lesser amplitude In figure 
1 is presented a normal phonocardiogram taken by the 
authors’ modification technic, the difference in the 
graphic configuration ot the two tones is apparent 
Studies of the peculiarly altered quality of heart 
sounds, previously discussed as being such an outstand¬ 
ing and pathognomonic element m the syndrome of 
acute coronary thrombosis, when investigated phono- 
cardiographically have revealed some new and interest¬ 
ing features Most striking of these is the leversal of 
tonal configuration, the first sound now no longer 
exhibits the greater amplitude, while the second assumes 
the normal first sound characteristics The time rela¬ 
tionships are also somewhat altered m that both notes 



Fig 2—Graphic studies made in a t>pical case of acute coronary 
thrombosis A lead 1 of electrocardiogram B phonocardiognm C 
brachial polvgram Note the Tna\e alterations m tlie electrocardiogram 
the phonocardiographic tracings show the predominance of the second 
sound which has a greater amplitude than the first and in duration is 
almost twice as long A pol>graphtc record of the brachial artery is 
shown m its relation to the other e\ents m the cardiac c>cle the poor 
quatit) of the pulse is indicated by the small excursions in the tracing 

are prolonged This is readily perceived in figure 2, 
which is a graphic representation of the cardiovascular 
phenomena found in a typical case of acute coronary 
occlusion The patient from whom these records were 
made was a man, aged 54, with a history of prolonged 
and frequent coronary seizures, during the second day 
of his last attack, when the clinical manifestations of 
the malady were at their height and failure of heart 
sound was marked, these studies were made 

Tlie electrocardiogram, shown here only in lead I, 
exhibits classic T-vvave alteration, the phonocardio¬ 
gram illustrates rather beautifiillv the predominance of 
the second heart sound both m amplitude and m dura¬ 
tion A simnltaneoiis poly graphic tracing of the 
brachial artery adds much to corroborate the clinical 
impression of the feeble and almost imperceptible 
quahtv of the pulse Records such as these, expressing 
the electrodynamic, the phonodynamic and the hemo- 
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d}namic phenomena of the cardiac c\clc in one unit of 
piactical applicability, enhance to a vast degree the 
ordinary methods of clinical examination and do much 
to eliminate the elements of uncertainty of diagnosis 
and prognosis 

In a series of fourteen cases of acute coronaiy 
thrombosis m which heart sound failure has been a 
conspicuous feature, giaphic methods of study have 
been emplojed, m tleaen of these we hare been struck 
by the uniform phonocaidiographic alterations just 
described The literature on phonocardiographj is as 
yet too recent to cairj an} collateral studies on the 
phenomena of heart sound failure m coronary throm¬ 
bosis , the available work m this field has been pnnci- 
pally carried on in a few clinics of continental Europe, 
notably by Groedel and Lutembacher In their imcsti- 
gations no especial attention has been focused on the 
alteied sequence of heart sounds m the coionarr s\n- 
clrome, Groedel has, lioiveier, taken sucli records, a 
reproduction of wdiich is presented in figure 3 

Utilizing the Bock-Thoma phonocardiographic equip¬ 
ment, Groedel m his records clearly illustrates the 
changes in the configuration of heart tone in this condi¬ 
tion , in the graph presented, t}pical T-wa\e changes are 
seen m the electrocardiogram, and the phonocardiogram 
boldly confirms 
our observation 
The second sound 
exhibits extreme 
increase in ampli¬ 
tude, far greater 
even than those 
obtained m our 
series, while the 
first heart sound 
has been reduced 
to an unusual de¬ 
gree 

What IS the 



cause of this phe¬ 
nomenon ^ What 
are the factors re¬ 
sponsible for heart 
sound failure^ 


Fip 3 — Simultaneous electrocardiographic 
tracing and phonocardiof.ram taken by the 
llock Thonia apparatus reproduced throuf^h the 
courtesy of Prof Frans M Groedel of Bad 
Nauheim German) Note the T wave altera 
tions in the electrocardiogram and the pre 
dominance of the second sound in the phono¬ 
cardiographic tracing 


What IS the rela¬ 
tion between heart sound f-ulure as encountered in 
acute coronary thrombosis and the peculiar alterations 
m the phonocardiogram ^ 

Approaching the problem strictly from a clinical point 
of view, many factois immediatel} clamor for considera¬ 
tion , not the least of these is the mechanism underlying 
control of blood pressure Many have pointed out the 
coexisting finding of diminished quality of heart sounds 
and reduced levels of blood piessure, the sudden and 
pronounced fall m s} 5 tohc blood pressure at the very 
onset of the attack seems to go hand in hand with the 
prompt enfeeblement of heart tones The distant and 
almost inaudible sounds of the heart are seen almost 
exclusively m those instances associated wath such drops 
As pointed out before, the heart sounds at the apex 
are the first to be lost and when the basal sounds are 
affected it is usualh the aortic that suffers the most 
In such cases onl} one heart sound can be identified, 
this being maximum or er the pulmonic valvular area 

Phonocardiographic studies made at the i arious inter- 
aals during which these changes of heart sound quality 
are being der eloped seem to show that there is a close 
relationship between the alterations m the phonocardio¬ 
graphic configuration and the heart sounds as they aie 


elicited by the ordinary method of auscultation What 
is surprising, how'cver, is that as the condition of the 
jiatient becomes progressively worse the heart sounds 
appear clmicall} to be shorter, it was to this shortened 
quality that the name “tick-tack” was applied, the 
suggestion given by this designation hang that of brief 
click-like sounds Graphically, on the other hand, these 
sounds are rciealcd as being longer rather than shorter 
than m the normally functioning heart 
Ihe protecting mechanism of the lowered leiels of 
blood pressure m coronary occlusion W'lth nwocardial 
infarction has been ainpl} demonstrated, as the heart 
IS a hollow organ, weakening of its walls renders 
s]>oiitaneous rupture hkcl} With pressure diminished, 
however, the chances of the damaged musculature with¬ 
standing internal force are materially enhanced At 
the same time, adequate pressure must be maintained 
111 order to supply suffieient blood to distant parts, 
unnar} suppression is not an infrequent complication 
because of the sharp fall in pressure The heart walls 
arc, therefore, set into a peculiar balance, which can be 
described ns a ratio between internal pressure and 
resistant qualities of the m}Ocarduim The propagation 
of the heart sounds is thus considerabl} altered h\ this 
change and the resonance factors responsible for the 
trinsmission of the normal heart tones are lacking 
“Mterations m the intrinsic musculature of the aentn- 
cles has been found h\ Mond and Oppenhenner defi- 
niteh to aflect the character and quality of the 
transmission of heart sounds Apparcntl}, resonance 
factors m the heart muscle proper are dependent in 
great part on its functional integntv, as the normal heart 
muscle exerts a definite dampening effect on all sounds 
If this IS true, an explanation to the lengthened period 
of sound aibration can he given for the phenomenon 
developing m acute coronary occlusion With a defi- 
nitel} disturbed musculature such dampening effect will 
he decreased, more especially so far as the second sound 
of the heart is concerned This agrees substantially 
with the alterations seen in the phonocardiogram 

To this phenomenon of diminished audibilitr of the 
heart sounds we have applied the phrase “heart sound 
failure,” hoping thereb} to carr} wath this designation 
the concept ot m 3 0 cardial insufficiency and impairment 
translated into the termmologe of the heart sounds 
themseh es 

Such diminution in the quaht} and audibility of the 
heart sounds is not only exhibited during the acute 
phase of coronary occlusion but it may persist long 
after the patient has recovered from the initial attack, 
in fact, this chaiacteristic alteration of the heart sounds 
ma} he lesidual foi manj 3 ears thereafter Together 
with the peculiar palloi of coronary disease, it may 
bear diagnostic testimony of the patient’s preiiotis 
medical histor} 

The return of the normal heart sounds, although 
frequently delaied, may, bower er, occur during the 
patient's convalescence, viewed from this angle, certain 
prognostic conclusions are permissible Attempts here, 
as elsewhere, have been made to correlate the return 
of sound qualit} with recovery of blood pressure levels 
As already suggested, w^e har e not been able to establish 
this relationship because many of our patients hare 
maintained the initial drop of pressure rvith recorery 
of heart sounds Nor have rve been able to drarv anr 
especial prognostic information from the fact that the 
heart sounds hare recovered slorvi}’' or quickl} , sudden 
death has occurred rvith equal frequency m the two 
ty'pes of patients 
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Hcirt sound failure may therefore, be regarded as 
one of the pathognomonic signs of coroinr) thrombosis 
and IV hen the diagnosis is rendered uncertain b} the 
predomiinnce of svmptonis apparentlv arising fiom 
other sources, as, for example, from the gastro-intestinal 
tract, the discoverv and lecogiiition of this chai actenstic 
impairment of tone quality mav go far to clear up the 
problem at hand Where such “htait sound failure” 
persists over a long period of time, its finding arms 
the examiner with almost indisputable data of a previous 
coronary insult 
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RUPTURE OF SPLEEN IN MALARIAL 
THERAPY IN SYPHILIS 
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Rupture of the spleen m natuially acquired malaria 
is coiisideied bv Oslei ' to be a very i irc complication 
Alaiison-Bahr - finds that in naturally acquired malaria 
the mortalitv fioin luptiiied spleen is oiih about one 
Ill every hundred thousand infections Divadson" 
found 3 cases of ruptiiicd spleen in 30,000 cases ot 
iiiaiai la 

A review of the hteiaturc on nnlaiial therapy for 
syphilis of the central nervous system, hoyy'evei, itveals 
a gieater number of cases of ruptured spleen than 
yvould be expected, judging both from the statements 
referred to and from the observations of such authori¬ 
ties as Wagnei-Jaiiregg (the fathei of induced nialaiial 
therapy), Wevgandt, Dnvei and others In a com- 
iiiuiiication to Iromncr^ dated Tulv 9, 1925, Wagner- 
Jauregg stated that, in moie than 1 200 cases treated 
by induced malaria since 1919, neither he noi his 
assistants found i single case of splenic lupture 
Driver,-' in a levievv of the literature of 2,479 cases of 
dementia jiaralytica treated by' induced malaria, indud- 
iiig his personal series of 79 cases, desciibes in detail 
the various complications that have been observed and 
fails to mention rujiturc of the spleen \\eygandt,' m 
a suminarv of his experiences vyith malarial therapy in 
svpliilis of the central neivous svsteni, also fails to 
mention rupture of the spleen as i cause of death 
rromner, however, states that in a subsequent com- 
niuiucation from MYvgandt the lattei reterred to one 
case of this type A similar vague lefeience to this 
complication is also made by Krumbhaai Caiitacu- 
zenc,’ in a study of 52S cases of sv'phihs of the central 
nervous system treated by induced malaria mentions a 
case of death due to lujiture of the spleen but does not 
desciibe the case to which he refers Herzig cites a 
case ot induced malaria with fatal uipturc of the spleen 
111 which tiauina could not be excluded as a possible 
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etiologic factor It is quite possible that the same case 
IS referred to by some ot the atorementioned yvnters 
De Asis,® in a revieyv of 101 cases ot induced malaria, 
found 2 cases ot rnptuied spleen, full descriptions of 
yvhich the author intended to submit m a subsequent 
])ub!icatioii More detailed reports of such cases yvith 
observations at autopsy are given bv Alexander,'* Her¬ 
mann,’® Troraiier,-* Bachnianii,” Hams,’- Bahr and 
Bruetsch,'® Claik’-* and Robins,’-' abstracts of which 
follow 


REPOKT or CASES 


Alexanders Case A man, aged 50, presented sjniptoms of 
dementia parabticd for several months prior to admission 
He was given 5 cc of tertian malaria subcutancouslj April 9 
1924 Ten days later he began to have rigors every second 
day After eight rigors he suddenly collapsed on Ins bed and 
died soon after -Vt autopsy, the spleen was found to be soft 
and ruptured and the abdominal cavitv filled with blood The 
associated anatomic observations consisted of cardio arterio¬ 
sclerosis 

Hermanns Case A man, aged 34, received his first intra¬ 
venous injection of milana Aug 31 1924 The first tempera¬ 
ture rise occurred, September 3, and the second, September 8 
From then on the patient vvas verv restless and delirious and 
died September 21 during a rise in temperature At autopsv 
the spleen was found to be swollen, to weigh 750 Gm , and to 
have a tear about 8 cm long on its inferior surface The 
abdominal cavitv contained blood Atropbv of the brain and 
chrome meningitis were also found The author believes that 
the previous injurv and the extreme restlessness ot the patient 
during tile treatment were important factors m causing the 
accident 

Tromners Case tabetic man aged 61 who reacted poorly 
to mcrcurv and arsphenamine leccived the first inoculation 
with malaria at the end of klarch, 1925 The first chill occurred 
SIX davs later Signs of weakness appeared on the sixth day 
of quotidian fever and the patient vomited and complained of 
pain in the ah lomen and the left shoulder On phvsical exami¬ 
nation the spleen vv is found to be swollen and tender The 
following day his temperature vvas subnormal He collapsed 
twice death following the second collapse At autopsy the 
abdomen was found to contain almost a liter of blood Tlie 
spleen weighed 410 Gm and ruptures were found on the 
convcxilv, the upper and posterior surface and the anterior 
surface The latter surlace vv is the seat of three ruptured 
areas, one of which was about 10 cm long These were 
covered with blood clot Blood was found oozing from the 
rupture on the pos erior surlace The capsule was thickened 
and covered with grav fibrin deposits The pulp was red and 
nuisln The follicles and scpUims were not easily discerned 
The larger vessels were unchanged The microscopic picture 
was that of a tvpical niilanal spleen with the usual pigment 
dcstroved crvthrocvtcs macrophages and malarial plasmodn 
The presence of hemorrhages in the splenic tissue could not be 
explained since no ruptured vessel could be demonstrated Sonic 
of the follicles showed central necrosis The capsule w is 
lound completelv torn in the ruptured areas 

Bachmanns Ca-^c A man aged 47, wlio had contracted 
svpliihs in 1918 did not receive any antisephihtic treatment 
‘^ept 18 192o he was inoculated with 5 cc of blood with 
tertian plasmodia trora a parahtie patient For twentv-three 
davs the patient had no fever and the blood smears ncrc 
negative for malaria October 10 he had the first chill and the 
blood smear showed the parasites The temperature rose again 
the next dav diarrhea set in and at 6 a m the follow mg d iv 
the patient became unconscious while on his wav to the bath¬ 
room and died a few minutes later At autopsv, 1,500 cc of 
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RUPTURE OF SPLEEN—POLAYES AND LEDERLR 


blood was found m tlic abdomen and i ruptured spleen, the 
capsule of wlucb was torn across tlic wbolc width of tbc ort, in 
It weighed 340 Gm and was \er> soft in consistcncr J lie 
follicles and trabeculae were indistinct T lit cnise of the nip 
ture could not be discorered The microscopic examination 
showed tbc tepical macrophages with p irasites leiikocrtts 
eosinophils and nialari il ind iron pigment The\csscls showed 
no changes The smear showed nuincroiis tertian parasites in 
ill stages The beer ilso showed tiie tepical pigmentation of 
malarial infection The aorta presented eeidences ol sephilis 
llarnss Case A man aged 30 with semptoms ol dementia 
paraletica of about four months dur itioii rcccieed the first 
injection of terti in mal in i Dec d 1928 He had ten chills 
and on the morning of the tenth rigor he suddcnle jumped out 
of hod While returning he coll ipsed and died within in hour 
\t lutopse the ihdomeii was found to he full of blood I he 
spleen was found nijitured it w is of semisohd cotisistencj 
ind the blood ecssels seemed to liaee hceii just torn iw ij \o 
nncroseopic examination was reported 

Bahr s C isc \ woinui igcd 04 hid the first eliill on the 
sixth dae iftcr the injection with m il iria there were d iil\ 
ehills the following fnc dies flic list two chills were leeoiii 
jnnied bt a lenijiintiire ol oiiK lUO 1 nid during ihosi luo 
dass the patient was pile rer\ restless ind had sh illow re spin 

tions and gencralircd ihdi miiial p im She died on the iiioriiing 

following the list chill \t autopsj there was found i teir in 

the left lower margin ot the spleen ihout 6 cm long A few 

blood clots coeered the tear The organ was firm iiid brittle 
It weighed 220 (iin uid the c ipsulc was partU adherent to the 
diaphrigm One portion of the capsule was the seat of c irti 
lagiuous ch uigcs The thickened capsule was i hindrance to 
the splenic expansion which w is restrained to that portion of 
the capsule where the normal ehsticiti w is retained Here 
the undue swelling gaxe rise to the rupture The ahdomnial 
ca\it\ did not coin uu im blood 

Clarks Case A man whose age w is not ^nen hi\mg 
dementia parahtica w is injected with in ilarial parasites before 
idmission to the hospital April 17 1929 He hid se\en chills 
during the following thirteen tlajs the list piroxtsm being 
extremeh setcre M i\ 2 he had i marked itt ick of weal ness 
from whieh he rccotered Two hours later he sit up in bed 
hut suddenU tell had ward and died At atitopse blood was 
found 111 the abdominal casiti The spleen was found nip 
tured soft and ier\ friable and weighed 425 Gm The tears 
ringed from 3 to 6 cm in length ind extended deep into the 
tissue Microscopic examniition showed nothing remarkable 
Robins Case A white man iged 46, receiecd the first 

injection Oct 22 1928 He had daily chills until Nenunber 
3 when he complained of p un m the lower part of the abdomen 
I he following da\ the patient dee eloped rales in both lungs 
with a rapidh fatal result At autopss the abdomen was touiid 
to contain blood which came from a rupture in the spleen about 
1/ inches long The organ weighed about 310 Gm and on 
microscopic examination showed many large wandering cells 
heperplasia and swelling of the pulp cells and splenic corpuscles 
Incipient hepostatic pneumonia was also found 

Authors’ Cise S G a white man aged 36, contracted 
senhilis sixteen rears before the present illness He had 
recened a course of antisrphilitic treatment in 1919 but his 
blood \Vassermann reaction remained positne For the last 
SIX months he had had progressne mental deterioration He 
was admitted to the Jewish Hospital of Brookhii, June 20 
1930 m the serrice of Dr Ravich He presented all the 
nlnsical and laboratory semptoms of dementia parahtica and 
was transferred to the neurologic sereice of Dr Rothciiberg 
Tune 26 he was gieen 5 cc of tertian malarial blood intra- 
senously’ He had the first chill on the sixth dae after the 
miection and a chill eeery other day during the folloeeiiig two 
weeks After the third chill he became maniacal and had to 
be restrained He gradually became stuporous developed pneu 
monia and died m coma Jule 13 At no time did he present 
signs suggestiee of hemorrhage or other pathologic condition 
within the abdomen except for cvanosis which was attributed 
to the pulmonarv consolidation The outstanding symptoms 
appeared to be central in origin (stupor dysarthria inability to 
elevate the evehds, and tremor of tongue) At autopsy the 


ibdomen w is found to contain ibout a liter of fluid blood 
most of which was in the pelvis A large blood clot was found 
covering the spleen and the upper pole of the left kidney The 
spleen weighed 310 Gm ind presented several large rents 
through the c ipsule the largest measuring about 6 cm in length 
iiid extending deep into the pulp This was on the diaphrag 
111 itic surface ind was complctelv covered with an idhcrciit 
blood elot whieh extended over two sm iller tears in the upper 
border between the stoniich and the dnphrigm The organ 
was deep purple blue ind the renal surf icc and posterior bor 
ders were the seals of two large anemic infarcts On section 
till re were found niiiiKrous large blood clots in the parenchyma 
of the sjilteii 1 liese eould not he traced to extend into the 
hiiiieii of my vessel hut were ipparentlv extras as itioiis into 
the pulp \o occluded vessel could he found in the pareiichvma 
to explain [be mf irctions, nor did aiiv of the hilar vessels 
show any ch iiiges Microscopic examination showed an increase 
111 the fibrous network and the endothelial cells of the sinuses 
were found hcavilv laden with p irasites and a marked amount 
of pigment which was found to he both hemosiderin and 
mehnm These endotlieh il cells together with main wandering 

1 irge mononuclear eclls ind extensive extras as itions of blood 
iliiios! dtsfroicd tlic normal sjiltmc ircbiticture so tint oiih 
levs of the splenic corpuscles stiKid out pronimcntlv 

\mong the other organs the liver ind lungs deserve especial 
iiieiition The liver showed the usual changes found in malaria 
iniiielv parasites m the capillaries and large amounts ot pig 
iiiciit in the Isiipfrcr cells and endotlieh il cells The lungs 
presented 1 irge areas of gr ly is well is red hep itizatioii in all 
the lobes most marked, however m the right middle and lower 
lobes Microscopically the lung parcnchvma was loiind to be 
the seat of an extensive pitchv infiltration with polvmorpho 
nuclear Iciikocvtcs in are is completely filling iii the alveoli 
where a 1 irge amount of pigment ind destroved red cells arc 
ilso found Here ami there broken up parasites could be 
discerned some still lx mg retained in the red corpuscles 

COMMrXT 

'1 lie spleen in niilarn is Known to be more vulnerable 
tlian norm illy, ttncl hence more susceptible to spontane- 
oiib rupture The exiilaintion olTerecl is tint in this 
fliseasc, as in some other acute infections, two impor¬ 
tant predis])osmg eonchtions exist, namely, softening 
and enlargement with piesstiie on the capsule It is 
inteiestiiig to note, liowever, that the spleen in dementia 
jiaialytica is neither larger nor softer than the normal 
On the contiarv, Bigland and his associates’" find that 
in moie thin 97 per cent of 390 cases of syphilis of 
the cential neivous system the spleen was fibrotic and 
theiefoie hauler than the normal A study of 50 cases 
of dementia paralvtica at Clay bury' Mental Hospital ' 
show's tint the spleen in these cases w'eighs ev'en less 
than the normal The av'Ciage weight of the oigan in 
the jaatient w'lth dementia paraly tica W'as found to be 
159 Gm, as compared to the normal weights of from 
142 to 198 Gm as given by Woodhead and 160 Gm 
IS given bv standaid textbooks in anatomy Xeither of 
the two conditions mentioned piedisposing to sponta¬ 
neous rupture of the spleen, therefore, exists in the 
patient having dementia paralytica 

Furthermore, if the statistics given bv the foregoing 
authorities aie coirect, spontaneous rupture of the 
spleen in malaria should not occur more frequentlv 
than once in about 50,000 cases It is doubtful vvhethei 
up to the present time as many as 50,000 patients have 
leceived induced malarial therapy Drivers collection 
which includes the largest clinics, totals only 2,400 
cases up to 1926 In spite of that, at least ten authentic 
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cases of spontaneous lujiture of the spleen complicating 
induced malarial thcrapj are alreadr recorded Tins 
does not include unrepoited cases and cases that have 
not been recognized It must therefore be assumed 
that, in the patient with dementia paralytica who has 
received malaria, the spleen is even more viilnuahte 
than in naturally acquiied malaria The increased sus- 
ceptibilitv to uipture is probabh due to the loss of 
elasticity' that must accompany a fibrotic process such 
as has been found in the spleen in these cases This 
applies to the capsule as well as to the pulp The 
enlargement of the spleen is due to edema and engorge¬ 
ment with blood, wandering mononuclear cells and 
endothelial cells filled with parasites and debris of 
destioyed red blood cells This apparently cannot 
occur W'lthin an inelastic capsule and septums up to a 
certain degree in the dementia paralytica patient with¬ 
out rupture Ihis may account for the greater tre- 
(jiiencv of this complication m induced malaria in 
ckmentia paiahtica 

Concerning the symptomatology, it would lie bevond 
the scope of this paper to do more than to summarize 
the obseirations in the cases described The age of the 
])atients ranged from 34 to 64 years Almost all of 
them were men in whom the duration of the disease 
ranged from two months to more than eight years 
The majoritv of the patients went into sudden collapse 
following an attack of severe weakness which either 
ensued on a chill or followed exertion, such as a jump 
or lesisting restraint Bachmann’s patients died soon 
after the second chill, while in the case described bv 
Robins the fatal termination followed the eleventh 
chill Abdominal pain was present m two of the cases 
In Iromners case, Kthr's sign w'as present (violent 
jiain in the left shouldei) and the patient vomited On 
CMinmation of those patients who lived long enough 
to be studied after the initial collapse, there was found 
111 enlarged spleen which was tender to palpation The 
tcmpeiattire was subnormal in one case 

Because of the fact that this complication is so 
lajiidly fatal in most cases, the appearance of signs of 
w takness and collajise should at once suggest the proba- 
bihtv of a rujitured spleen, and confirmatory evidence 
(tcndei abdomen and enlarged spleen an^ signs of 
htmorihage) should be sought so that no time is lost 
Ill offering surgical intervention IVith the possibility 
of this complication being borne in mind, the confirma¬ 
tory signs will undoubtediv be more frequentiy elicited, 
because all of the cases described showed blood in the 
abdomen and an enlarged swollen spleen 

The relativelv large number of deaths from this com¬ 
plication indicates the need of greater caution in the 
use of this form of therapy In the woids of Tromner, 
malaiial treatment of a patient having dementia para¬ 
lytica is like a sword hanging over the head of the 
phy sician and the patient Onlv those with a fair mar¬ 
gin of general vitality and lecupeiative power should 
be subjecteri to this treatment and, as some writers have 
advised subcutaneous instead of intravenous injections 
should be given, especially to those patients who are 
not good risks Even in as hopeless a condition as 
dementia paralv tica, no phv sician should allow a fatalitv 
to occur because of indiscriminate use of anv thera¬ 
peutic agent It is desirable that the possibility of this 
complication will be home in mind so that when this 
contmgenev docs arise it will be more promptlv recog¬ 
nized and the proper surgical treatment iniinediatelv 
instituted, thus preventing a fatalitv 


CONCLUSIONS 

1 Spontaneous rupture of the spleen occurs much 
more frequently m cases of induced malaria for sy'jvhilis 
of the central nerv ous system than in naturally acquired 
malaria 

2 Ihe usual changes predisposing to rupture, 
namelv, enlargement and softening, are not present in 
sjvleens of patients suffering fiom svphihs of the cen¬ 
tral nervous svstem prior to induction of malaria The 
increase in fibrous tissue in the capsule and septums 
with resultant loss of elasticity that occurs in syphilis 
does, hovvevei, predispose to spontaneous rupture 

3 The sv mptomatology of the complication is 
biiefly described and the importance of its earlv recog¬ 
nition IS emphasized 

4 'V plea is made for more careful choice of patients 
who are to receive malarial therapy to avoid the possible 
fata! complication—rupture of the spleen 
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On account of lack of employment after the South 
African War, quite a number of miners from the 
Transvaal returned to Ergland Many of these were 

broken down in health Their cases were studied 

by Thomas Oliver' who emphasized the fact that 
dvspnea was the chief symptom He noted, too, that 
most of these men died under 40 and urged that steps 
be taken to avert the loss of so many lives in the mining 
industry His urgen*- plea was not futile British 

medical literature affords striking evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the situation has been handled 
In America the health hazards of metal miners have 
not receiv'ed the attention accorded other dangerous 
trades According to Lanza - the life expectancy of a 
metal miner, fiom the time he commences haid rock 
mining and including one year of disability immediately 
preceding bis death, is but 9 6 years 

Lanza has done a great deal to emphasize these 
hazards He studied 433 cases of phthisis among 720 
miners in the zinc mines of Missouri 1 hen too he was 
able bv a house to house canvass, to obtain a history 
of 198 deaths from miners consumption in 130 of the 
480 families visited The average age at death, he 
found was 36 7 years His description of miners’ 
phthisis IS classic 

As would be expected the chief s>mptom of miners’ con¬ 
sumption IS dj spnea on exertion The d\ spnea comes on 
gradualK sometimes preceded bj a bronchitis, more often not 
As the fibrosis advances the dvspnea increases in seventy until 
it becomes urgent and disabling It is conspicuous in the 
clinical picture because it so completeh overshadows the other 
sjmptoms The majoritv of the patients evammed m this 
investigation looked well even with severe d>spnea, and aside 
from this complaint many of them felt well They were raosth 
big robust men and even when suffering from considerable 
disabilitv showed nothing in their appearance to indicate the 
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fnct As tlicir djspiicT incrcnsed from jeir to jenr, lhe> 
would notice a filling off in the imoiint of work tlic> could 
do, cspcciallj wis tins the cisc with the sho\clers who, 
working bj the piece, usinlh kept i record of their work The 
djspnei wis cMdeiit on exertion onlj In cirlj ciscs it wis 
not so noticeible after the men hid gotten w irmed up,” iiul 
It WIS not uncommon to hi\e them sie tint their wind wis 
better uiulcrgroiind than on the surface 

Phjsicil cximmitioii was frcqucntlj disappointing and 
gcncralh unsatisfactor}, m that the plnsical signs were so 
inadequate, apparenth to account for the s}mptoins L\cn 
in cases with well marked (Kspnea it was not uncommon to 
find practicalh nothing on examination This was true in all 
but the far adeanced cases 


iMincrs’ phthisis, then, is a hinc; filiiosis or pnett- 
monoconiosis brouglit ulioiil 1)\ the inhalntion of dust in 
mining Thongli it is often .issociated with titlici- 
ciilosis It IS a definite cluneal cntitj giving rise to a 
group of symptoms without am luheiculosis being 
present At one time it was thought that am fine inor¬ 
ganic dust, such as that of coal, copper, iron or iron 
ore, would piodiice a fibrosis Moie reecntly, especially 
as a result of studies among mineis m South Africa 
this fibrosis has been ascribed to the associated silica and 
the condition classed as a silicosis Panco ist and Pen¬ 
dergrass,^ in fact, are of the opinion that e\cn coal 
miners’ fibiosis is due altogether to silica and that coal 
dust is lelatively harmless or produces quite different 
effects 

In the Blue Ridge Mountains, near Roanoke, Va , are 
several groups of underground iron mines These 
mines were operated for many jears on a small scale 
One group was permanently closed m 1921, the other 
m 1928 After these mines were closed ot while they 
were temporarily shut down, some of these miners 
worked in limestone quairies, some in coal mines, and 
some outdoors on farms 

The ore in these mines areraged about 39 per cent 
of metallic iron and 35 per cent of silica, wath a trace 
of manganese and phosphorus The ore was so hard 
IS to require drilling and blasting At first, hand drills 
were used, but about 1910 small air drills were intro¬ 
duced, and 111 1915 these W'ere replaced bv larger air 
drills The dust from these drills was so thick that 
the opeiators could not see a light a few feet aw'ay and 
their noses became stopped up after an hour or so of 
drilling so that mouth breathing w as necessarj At the 
end of the dav they were covered with dust so that it 
was not possible to tell the color of the men or their 
clothes No piecautions were taken m regaid to their 
protection from the dust But of all the men working 
in the mines onh the drill operatois seem to have been 
especially troubled by it 

In this paper we piesent the results of a study made 
of seienteen of these air drill operators,'* with especial 
leference to one case that we puisued moie completely 
These seventeen represent all the material readily 
obtainable All the men had run drills from three to 
eight years From eight of the serenteen we obtained 
complete histones and made complete physical, laboia- 
tory and loentgen examinations 

From one bedndden patient, who died later, we took 
only a history and made a physical examination The 
histones and roentgenograms of four others, three of 
whom are dead, w'ere lent us by other hospitals Our 
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information of three others, now dead, was obtained 
from tbcir friends and the family physicians There 
were four Negroes m this group of seventeen Three 
of these ire now' dead and the one Ining is very 
d\spncic, tlie lungs showing marked fibrosis on roent¬ 
gen examination Of the thirteen white men, six are 
dcael On three of them a senes of roentgenograms 
hael been m ide which we were permitted to stud\ The 
first scries showed a \cr\ marked fibrosis A a ear later 
the fibrosis w,is ibout twice as gre it Though in the 
hospit il 111 which these plates w'cre made it was thought 
that none of tlic process was tuberculous, one patient 
liter showed tubercle bacilli in the sputum Of the 
seven In mg white men, two are m fairly good physical 
condition, though both are slightly' dyspneic and the 
loentgenogram shows an early fibrosis, two are mod¬ 
erately dyspneic, two show marked dispnea, and one, 
who looks to be m perfect health, cannot walk 50 yards 
because of extreme shortness of breath 

These miners, who were exposed to excessne dust, 
soon de\ eloped a moderate cough w ith slight expectora¬ 
tion This, howcier, was a somew'hat lariable svmp- 
toin. It being absent or present only to a ^ery slight 
degree m certain cases As the fibrosis dee eloped it 
sometimes became eery' marked eeith but little expec¬ 
toration In a feee patients studied, the cough eeas 
asthmatic in type and accompanied be eeheezmg Later 
on, as the lung broke doeen or became tuberculous the 
cough eeas harassing and the expectoration cxcessiee 
In a feev instances blood eeas coughed up occasionally 
teen when it eeas thought that tuberculosis eeas not 
present 

After a ecar or so of evork, slight dyspnea became 
apparent and eeas moie noticeable in tbe early morning 
As one miner expressed it, he eeas not able m going to 
eeork to climb up to the mines as quickly' and easilv as 
he used to The moderate dyspnea, though, seemed not 
to increase appreciably for a period of from six to 
eight y'ears, and the miners appeared to be in fairly good 
health In those evho had inhaled a sufficient amount 
of fine dust, hoeeever, there de\ eloped rather rapidly' 
aftc’’ from fi4e to eight y'ears a severe dispnea, e\en 
though the w'orker had been in the open during the last 
few }ears Several miners, indeed, de\ eloped severe 
dvspnea after they' had been away fioin the dust in the 
mines as long as seven years A few of these patients 
complained of pleural pam w'lth respiration at tunes, 
while others complained merely of their lungs hurting 
On phy'sical examination these patients appealed to 
be in excellent general health rhe\ did not experience 
discomfort at rest Their color was good, and m no 
case, even with the sickest, w'as the hemoglobin under 
90 per cent (Sahli), and the red corpuscles almost 
always averaged o4 er 5 million There w'as no tendency 
to clubbing of the fingers I he examination of the 
chest showed little except a much diminished expansion, 
depending on the amount of fibrosis In a few patients 
the forced expansion was less than one inch with little 
abdominal breathing The percussion note w'as some¬ 
times a little duller and the breath sounds distant, but 
these did not indicate the maiked changes brought out 
by roentgenograms The heart sounds, moreover, w ere 
generally' weak and distant, with no accentuation of the 
pulmonic second sound The roentgenogram showed a 
heart almost uniformly smaller than the average and 
somew'hat of the drop type The electrocardiograms 
showed in all three leads a weak muscle with no left 
ventricular preponderance The blood pressure, too 
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in ill (.ases ms low, avenging about 100 mm s^stohc 
These low blood pressures, it may be noted, are not in 
accord with other wuitei s “ There were no especial 
urinary changes 

Two patients of this group had edema of the feet at 
times One other, who developed generalized edema, 
was regarded by his family phvsician as having heart 
trouble, vet when we examined him later his heart 
seemed fairly normal One patient, a Negro, had 
apoplexy some time after the onset of the severe 
dispnea and cough Later the expectoration became 
excessne, as a result of the breaking doun of lung 
tissue 

imPORT or CASE 

One of these air drillers D F D aged 46 was seen in con¬ 
sultation, Oct 14 1927 At that time he was thought to hate 
pneumonia Although he started to work in the iron mines 
at the age of 17, he was not so much exposed to heavy dust 
until he began to operate an air drill in 1915, and from then 
up to 1921, excepting one year, he ran an air drill almost 
continuouslj In 1921 he left the mines and had not been 
exposed to dust since In 1920 he had influenza Little dyspnea 
appeared until the summer of 1927 when he began to lose 
weight and strength and experienced some pain in the small 
of Ills back There was no cough and he continued to work 
hard on the farm until September, 1927 when he had some¬ 
thing like influenza with a cough and expectoration of ore 
dust ” At about this time the cough became marked w ith 
much expectoration, which had a foul odor His temperature 
was high 

On physical examination, the patient appeared acutely ill 
There was marked dyspnea and cough On the left side 
expansion was greatly diminished The left apex was almost 
flat on percussion and the breath sounds were diminished oxer 
the entire left lung The roentgenogram showed a marked 
bilateral lung fibrosis with a large abscess at the top of the 
left lung The sputum showed large brown granules and 
reacted strongly to the simple iron tests About sixty smears 
were stained for tubercle bacilli, all were negatne Also a 
guinea-pig y\as inoculated with 1 cc of sputum that had been 
treated with antiformin Autopsy of the pig at the end of six 
weeks did not show any tuberculous myolxement 

An attempt xxas made to collapse the left lung, but this 
failed A little later the abscess was drained through the 
second interspace anteriorly The patient left the hospital in 
a fairly good condition Later the old drainage tract broke 
down, leaxiiig a bronchial fistula but no discharge He lost 
weight from 145 to 102 pounds (66 to 46 Kg ) and graduallv 
failed m health and strength until his death, Feb 9 1930 
Except during the acute illness in 1927 there was practically 
no cough 

A partial autopsy was obtained The heart was xerv small 
The lungs were ey cry where adherent to the chest xvall and 
yyere small, black, almost yvithout structure and looked like 
rotten rubber They did not shoyy the brick red appearance 
as noted by others A sample of the lung tissue teased out 
shoyy ed many dark broyvn granules arranged in heayy clusters 
These clusters yyere so thick as to make up almost the mass 
of the lung The granules were about the size of a coccus 
It y\as not possible to demonstrate any silica crystals e\en by 
refracted light The microscopic sections of the lung shoyved 
a fibrosis yxith scarcely any aheoli remaining There xvere 
many amorphous blackish broyyn pigment granules, free and 
also apparently m the cells 

A sample of this king tissue, yvhich had been pre¬ 
scry ed m formaldehyde solution, yyas dried at 100 C 
This yielded 3 6972 Gm When this yyas ignited in a 
muffled funiace, in platinum, it yielded 0 3172 Gm of 
ash The analy sis “ of this ash show ed silicon dioxide 


5 Pulmomrj Sihcosjs and Tuberculosis m Western Australi: 
\u^traua Letter 3 A M A 92 24S (Tan 19) J929 

6 The anahsis was made at the \ irpmn Expenment Station Bhcl 
Imrp \a under the superv i ion ot Dr \\ B Ellctt chemist 


17 28 per cent ferric oxide, 51 58 per cent phosphorus 
jientoxide, 19 31 pei cent Calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sniiTi and sodium yvere present in traces only 

Because the analysis shoyved an unusual amount of 
jyhosphorus, duplicate determinations were made The 
second analysis agreed xvith the first 

COXCLt SIGNS 

From these facts it becomes apparent that 

1 Operators of atr drills w'orkmg four or five years 
in an atmosphere heavilv laden yvith iron ore and silica 
dust may develop distressing symptoms ot lung fibrosis 
alter thev hate discontinued mining and have lived 
from four to eight yeais in apparently good physical 
and hygienic conditions 

2 Ihe fact that such operators at the time of their 
letirement from y'ears of exposure to iron and silica 
dust have no symptoms may have hut little beating on 
the future progress of their disease 

3 This form of lung fibrosis is not merely a cumu¬ 
lative action of dust but is a result, a stage of the 
disease which requires foi its development a certain 
amount of time after the heavy inhalation of dust 

4 This marked secondary fibrosis is comparatively 
rapid in its development 
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OCCUPATIONAL NYSTAGMUS IN TRAIN 
DISPATCHERS * 


CAREY P McCORD, MD 
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Occupational nystagmus has long been regarded as 
essentially nonexistent m this country However, 
among jewelers, draftsmen, hand compositors, and 
similar close work tradesmen, nystagmus has occa¬ 
sionally been encountered, but none has been noted 
among miners, in which work group this disease is so 
highly prevalent in England and on the continent 
In 1920, Shufflebotham,* addressing the International 
Public Health Congress m Brussels, maintained that 
mineis' nystagmus "is the commonest occupational 
disease known to medical science ” He cited in evidence 
the Home Office compensation figures, shoiving that 
m 1914 there were 6,000 British miners under com¬ 
pensation for this disease, 2,775 of whom were totally 
incapacitated The British Medical Research Council 
appointed a miners’ nystagmus committee, which m 
1922 and 1923 made reports regarding the various 
causativ'e factors of the condition, together with excel¬ 
lent descriptions of nystagmus in its several forms and 
degrees of seventy Thomas = has recently made a 
study of 512 English miners with nystagmus, with 
reference to incapacity for work His conclusions 
embrace the following statement “The average case of 
miners’ nystagmus, if observed over a period of about 
nine years after [first] becoming incapacitated by the 
disease, may be expected to [further] work under¬ 
ground for about three years, and [then] to be totally 
incapacitated for about ty\ o v ears ’’ 


Read before the Araencin Public Health Association (Industrial 
Hxc'ene Section) Oct 30 1930 Based on an extended report entitled 
Phy sical and Mental Impairment Among Train Dispatchers ’ prepared 
for the American Tram Dispatchers A'^sociation 

1 Shufflcbotham Frank The Place of Industrial Medicine m Medical 

Science J Indust 2 253 (%o\ ) 1920 

2 Thomas J W T Miners Njstagmus and Incapacity for Worl 

Vo Anab^is of 512 Ca es J Indust H>c 
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Contcmporaii opinion is (hat miners' insfngnnis is 
tile result of o\ei\\oik of the Msual appiratus tluniiqf 
long peiiods of woik m partial darkness l-Minnialion 
of mineis in this coiinlr)' has not led to the detection 
of anv in staginns Lane and Lilts '' c\atnined the eyes 
of 500 Illinois coat miners without locating a single 
case Ha3hinst and his associates,'* working in Ohio 
and Illinois, weie likewise nnahle to dtlett anv nnneis 
11 } staginns, and concluded th it better illumination piob- 
ablv explained its absence 

Occupational instagmus has, liowceer, recently been 
detected m high incidence among railw n tiain dis- 
p itcheis in this eountn T. lie Aineric in 1 rani Dispatch¬ 
ers \ssociation aiiaiigcd in 1929 for an inecstigation 
of the hii/aids of tins oeeupation, nndcitikcn bceaiisc 
molt lilt) reeoids indicated an aaei ige ige it death 


Joes A M A 
April 4 I5J1 

Wasscimann tests (the two latter in ,\ew' lork and 
lersev City onh), Otis mental test, Laird personal 
imentorj , complete medical, social and work iiiston, 
Special examinations, such as basal metabolism rates, 
and roentgen examination, onl} as indicated 
At the outset, cxaniniations for n 3 stagnuis were not 
niclnded, hut c<irlv in the stud 3 mstagnms was repeat 
edh ohsened in the course of routine examinations 
hily in Ijirminghatn, Omaha and Co\ington were 
sistcnnfic examinations made These rciealed an 
iiHidcnce of C>7 per cent among 121 examined In New 
1 ork and \!cinit\ 30 examinations were made among 
41 tram dispatchers, 22 ot lliesc (or 70 per cent) 
showed instigmns In that cit^ certain examination;) 
weie made pnor to and just after the work period 
1 he instagmiis was more high !3 pieialcnt, and iii a 
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♦ The nccompnnyint Xcj c'tploJns the elgnlflcancc ot nunurnls nnd kttcra 


Ct^SSinCATlONS tMTH REFErTNCE TO ^\ST^CilUS 

I normal persons 

n, persons nUh nndcmonstrable nystnpmu*? nt time ot cviunlnntlon, 
^^ho give good history oC diz 2 lnc «8 or rolutt-d 'Jjmptoins, closcb u<co 
cIntcU with worlv nnd unexplained on nn> other 
III persons In whom nyBtnpmua mn> renUHy be lodnced by simple 
inoycments of the liend or change of po«!tIon Docs not Include tho«t 
in«:es brought on by whirling tempernture cliangcs or any other Known 
jiroduccrs of njstogmus in normal persons 

rv» persons In whom nystagmus fa present nt cxomlntiUon but In 
whom the condition Is transitory or barely detectable 

V, persons presenting clear cut nystagmus (not accounted for bj 
middle car or other nonoccupatJonal condition^') 

YI, persons with char cut nystagmus In whom nmidic car or othir 
dl«ea':c 3 or conditions may be the cause or contribute to the cau«e or 
se\ cri^ 


a opposite any appropriate niuntral abo\c. Indicates a horisontiil 
nystugrau® 

j> opposite any appropriate numeral above Indicates n vertical 

c opposite any appropriate numornl above indicates a rotary 
nystagmus 

d oppo«ltc any appropriate numeral aboyc indicates a mixed d\s 
tngmus 

T opposite any appropriate numeral above indicate*? n sloir nystag 
mus (levs than 50 movements per minute always upproxlinutcd) 

y opposite any appropriate numeral above Indicate^ a medium nys 
tngmus (ii-om 50 to 300 times per minute always approximated) 

7 oppo«:lte any appropriate numeral above indicates a rapid nis 
tngmus (150 or above always approximated) 

Certain letters in the table may Indicate the existence of both a slow 
and a fust nystagmus referring to the diffcnncc m the two cyt** 


of 50 17 years, which was regarded as low, in Mew of 
the fact that this ocaipation is entered fairl 3 f late in life 
after previous experience in tram movements, ubuallv 
as telegraph operators During the years 1929 and 
1930, studies peitment to this problem have been car¬ 
ried out m New York, Jersey City, Birmingham, Ala , 
Omaha, and Covington, Ky A group of 1,068 factorv 
workers examined m Cmannati m 1929-1930 were 
used for control purposes One hundred and sixtv-fire 
tram dispatchers w’ere examined The study in each 
instance embraced complete ph 3 'S!cal examination of 
all systems and organs, special neurologic examina¬ 
tion, special examination for conditions of the e\e 
grounds, special examination for n 3 stagmus, routine 
unnalvsis, routine multiple blood counts, routine 

3 Lane and Ellis Report of Illinois Commission on Occupational 
Diseases Januarv 1911 p 155 

4 Ha\hnrst E R and others Health Hazard* and Mortality Sta 
tjsttcs of Soft Coal Mining in Illinois and Ohio J IndusL Hvg 1 3o0 
(Xov ) 1919 


more readily detectable form, at the end of the woik 
period 

NATURE or THE EXAMINATION 

One hundred and twent 3 -one examinations weie con¬ 
ducted by a neurologist, who made obserrations for 
spontaneous nystagmus and sought to bring it out by 
the simple mouon of objects in front of tlie eyes, wdiicli 
ordinarily, will not elicit a nystagmus m a nonnal 
person He included ej^egrounds, blepharospasm obser- 
\ations, thermal tests and Barany whirling tests in 
selected cases In all instances he sought to rule out 
middle ear disease as a source ot the nj-stagmus 
detected 

TtPES OF XtSTAGMUS 

Based on the direction of abnonnal eye movements, 
nystagmus ma 3 ' be horizontal, tertical, rotar 3 ' or cir- 
cumductory and mixed 

It IS noteworth 3 ' tliat practically no rotator 3 ’ or cir- 
cumductory morement has been noted This form 1 = 
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characteristic of miners’ njstagmus Train dispatchers’ 
11 } stagmus is characterised by a horizontal move¬ 
ment, with occasional instances of vertical or mixed 
Barany’s ° “raihoad nystagmus ’ is primarily horizontal 
N}stagmus maj exist in one eie, without involvement 
of the other, and the rates of motion in the two eaes 
may be different 

AGE DISTRintTION OE TR \IN DISPATCHERS 
WITH NISTACAICS 

The tram dispatchei, ordinarilv, enters on his woik 
between the }eais from 30 to 35 At the present tune 
tlieie IS a tendeiicj lor \ouiiger men to be accepted as 
tram dispatchers, as a pre\ious experience as teleg¬ 
rapher IS not now requisite, owing to the fact that tram 
dispatching is now largely pertormed by telephone The 
}ounger men among tram dispatchers, without experi¬ 
ence as telegraphers, are mostly recruited from tow'er 
men, where no known exposure to conditions producing 
n)'stagmus exist The work of the telegrapher is some¬ 
times so similar to that of the train dispatcher as to 
provide some exposure to n) stagmus-producmg circum¬ 
stances 


dm characteristic of most tram dispatching offices is 
responsible for some impairment in the hearing Illuch 
of the hearing by tram dispatchers of telephone mes¬ 
sages is by bone conduction They themselves state that 
they hear better in the midst of the dm of their w'ork 
places than they do at home or at other places away 
trom work Since aural disease is a prime factor in 
the production of nonoccupational nystagmus, and 
since a high incidence of deafness was detected, as 
shown in table 3, it avas anticipated that there might 
be some relation between tiain dispatchers’ n 3 'stagmus 
and tram dispatchers’ occupational deafness Table 3 
presents observations which indicate that nystagmus is 
approximately as frequent among those who are not 
deaf as among those who are 

CADSES or TRAIN DISPATCHERS’ NYSTAGMUS 
The American tram dispatcher is responsible for all 
tiain movements, including passenger, freight, special 
and work trams He records all on his tram sheet, 
leceives and dispatches reports of locations of trains 
from all operators on his division, initiates orders for 
train morements, and records hours of duty of ciews 


Taiiif 2 — Kv^lnqvms Among Tiain Dispatchers tit Jiclalicn to Length of Tunc in Service 
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NYSTAGAItS AMONG TRAIN DISPATCHERS, IN 
RELATION TO LENGTH OF TIME 
IN SERMCE 

Unlike miners’ njstagmus, which apparently requires 
some such period as tw'entv Years (average, twenty- 
seven tears) foi tull development, tram dispatchers’ 
nystagmus may arise after short periods ot exposuie 
(from one to two yeais) but apparenth does not pio- 
gress to the state of total disability as freqiientlv as is 
tuie for the miner 

NVSTAGMLS AMONG TRAIN DISPATCHERS 
\ND Dr VPN ESS 

As a second occupational disease of train dispatchers, 
a high incidence of deafness was detected, particularh 
in the left ear The accompanying table indicates the 
incidence of deafness by age groups, with a total of 562 
per cent 

I he wearing of close-fitting receiving apparatus over 
the left ear, with a contiiuioiis mpouring of sound 
waves, IS accepted as the souice of increased deafness in 
the lett ear ovci the light but the general noise and 

5 Bnnn\ Roliert Ocithr N'‘:a£(nui and Railroad JvNStaffrou 
LpsaW I iknrcf forb ^6 I (.Sept 1) 1921 abnr J A M \ 77 1457 
(Oct 2«> 19_1 


In order to carry out these and many other functions, 
he IS in continuous communication with operators 
throughout his trackage One dispatcher, at times, may 
be responsible for 800 miles of track, although this is 
unusual Under unusual circumstances, 200 telephone 
calls an hour may come to him from the various persons 
who have access to him thiough telephone or telegraph 
wires The majority of these call for decisions involv¬ 
ing life and death for passengers or for crews The 
average item of work per minute foi the several rail¬ 
roads investigated by us was found to be 2 1 All ot 
these are recorded on a train sheet This sheet (about 
5 to 9 feet bv 2 to 3 feet) is ruled in both directions, 
into approximately 4,000 small rectangles, which are 
lelatcd to stations, trains and crews The majority of 
the calls received lead to entries in these train sheet 
cdunins Under conditions of normal flow of work, 
this sheet is continual!} being moved back and forth, 
and up and down, under the eyes of the dispatcher, 
he at the same time engages m some additional motion 
both ot his head and of his eyes This continuous 
motion of eves and head and train sheet apparently 
produces undue strain on the ocular mechanism, result¬ 
ing m a nervous syndrome characterized by nv stagmus 
blepharospasm and v'lsiial defect Apart from visual 
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impairment fioin other causes, the entire nnnifcstation 
may be regarded as i elated to visual fatigue fioin 04 cr- 
V 01 king of the ejcs in this occupation 

COMMCKT 

In addition to occupational njstagnnis and deafness 
among train dispatchers laigc numbers of othci abnor¬ 
malities rveie olisened, such as an 818 per cent 
incidence of cardiovascular disease Mtogcthei 93 3 
per cent of the tram dispatchers were accepted bv tbc 
examiners as haring significant dcriations from tbc nor¬ 
mal m mind oi body or both 

It would appear that the nrstagnnis mar fit into a 
general fatigue sr ndrome chat actcn/ed hr (1) ii\ stag- 
mus, (2) iiiteiition tremors, (3) tremors of other 
portions of the hod), sueh as the treluK, (4) lathv- 
cardia or bnchrcaidia (5) anxiety ueuioscs, and (6) 
r asomotor distui bailees 

Thomas = maintains that if abnormal morcmcnls of 
the eves aie picsciit, this m itself is tridenct of ins- 
tagnnis Rut,” he continues, ' ni maiir cases, oscilla¬ 
tions of the c)es may not he found and other srmptoms 
have to be considered ” In discussing other srmploms, 
he sars “The eases cited show hnrv impoitant is the 
general nerroiis s)stcm iti its relation to the problems 


Dircrs pS)choIogic, mental and neurologic tests and 
exammntions led to the opinion that 65 3 per cent of 
these tram dispatchers exhibited deriations from the 
normal mental state, of which anxiet) neurosis appeared 
to be tlic most common Anxiety neuroses are a natural 
product of the usual stress and strain incident to the 
responsibilities of tram dispatching in safely moimg 
the tiains 

For specific control purposes, examinations were 
nude of inform ition booth workers m the Grand 
kcnlrnl Icrnnnal in New York It was reasoned that 
m the use of exes, m running them up and down time 
tables lor several hours a dai, the same fatigue phe 
nomcnon would exist among these men as among tram 
dispatchers, hut without the stress and strain of respon 
silnlitv for tram movement Among six information 
liootlinicn, two preseiitcel a ti)stagmus Examinations 
ol 1 058 male factorv vvoikers, earned out by the same 
exunmcis elurmg the same period, did not disclose 
nv stagauis 

SLMM vnv 

Among the 121 tram dispatchers examined, m vvideh 
scinrated sections of the countrv, and from seventeen 
lailronds occiijiational lystagmiis has been detected 
involving 81 mdividnals, or 67 per cent In addition, m 
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of miners’ n}stagnuis In a number of cases tbc oscilla¬ 
tions of the eves clear up, leaving a neurasthenia, which 
owes Its inception piimarily to nvstagmus I have been 
able to observe cases over a penod of jears and have 
noted the change 

“At first thcie are oscillations of the eyes, with no 
general nervous signs Later, the knee jerks become 
inci eased, and the S)mptoms complained of more 
general, such as sleeplessness, becoming easily excited, 
and easily staitled, with various apprehensions In the 
coeuse of another vear or so, svmptoms of nervousness, 
tachycardia, giddiness, and intolerance of light bceome 

still more pronounced ” , i 

Our similar observations winch we have mentioned 
as constituting a fatigue S)ndiome mav, m fact, be 
closely akin to these manifestations described bv 
Thomas as part of nystagmus, with or without abnormal 

eye movements , , j ^ f„i 

In one instance a tram dispatcher who had not fol¬ 
lowed this occupation for eight )ears was found still 
to exhibit a m stagnuis 

The seventv' of the n)stagmus was m no case such 
as to constitute total disability, although the total 
physical condition of many tram dispatchers was such 
tint they should not then have been at work, and some 
question is warranted as to the justification of emplov- 
nw such persons on activities involving the lives ot the 
tiavelmg public and tram crews 


two cities, among 30 persons examined, 22, or 70 per 
cent presented tins condition 

The nvstagnnis found was essentiallj' all horizontal 
w'ltli marked variation in the rate of motion, and with 
some vanation m the rates for the two e)es 

Ihis tram dispatchers' nvstagmus appears to be imas- 
sociated with auial conditions, although occupational 
deafness of 56 2 per cent has been noted, viluch is 
more commonly present m the left ear, on account of 
the wearing of the lieanng mechanism on that ear It 
IS believed that the noises common to tram dispatching 
arc responsible for the occupational deafness 

The nystagmus encountered among tram dispatchers 
IS accepted as occupational in origin and is attributed to 
tlie continual motion of the large paper tram sheet 
beneath the e)es, and the movement of the head and 
eves over the tram sheet, both necessary m the con¬ 
tinual recording of data concerning train movement 
It IS maintained that the high frequency of the use of 
eyes in connection with tram sheet work leads to over¬ 
working of the ocular mechanism, resulting m a nervous 
svndrome characterized by nystagmus, blepharospasm 
some visual impairment, and ocular chscoinfoit 

This occupational nystagmus of tram dispatchers is 
less severe tlian the average of nniiers’ nystagmus and 
no case has been encountered that in itself vvas to be 
accepted as the cause ol tot il disabihtv 
34 W cst Sei entb Street 
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IRON AND COPPER IN THE TREAT¬ 
MENT OF ANEMIA IN 
CHILDREN * 

MILTON SMITH LEWIS, MD 

^AS^VILt.E, TEKN 


Recently, Mills ’’ has shown beneficial results of such 
a combination in ten adults with idiopathic anemia of 
the hypochromic tj'pe He used a capsule containing 
mass of ferrous carbonate, 0 2 Gm, copper sulphate 
1 5 mg, and phenolphthalein 0 017 Gm Three capsules 
were prescribed dailj 

As there is still some controversy in the literature 


In May, 1928, Hart, Steenbock, Waddell and Elveh- 
jem ^ reported a series of observations on the rat in 
which they show'ed that iron was inadequate to bring 
about regeneration of hemoglobin, but on the addition 
of a small amount of copper regeneration took place 
rapidly The importance of the role of copper as an 
adjunct to iron was discovered only after careful 
elimination of othei possible factors Since then they" 
have show'n conclusively that copper plays a unique 
part in hemoglobin response 

klcHargue, Healy and Hill ^ state that copper has an 
important function in the formation of hemoglobin 
Elden, Sperrj, Robscheit-Robhins and W hippie ■* 
admit that certain metals and their salts when added to 


as to the effects of iron in the treatment of anemia in 
children, it occurred to us that it was of considerable 
importance to determine whether the effect of iron 
could be enhanced bv the addition of copper and it was 
felt that a stud}' of the therapeutic action of these tw'o 
elements may help to demonstrate their value or lack 
of value as possible therapeutic agents m the treatment 
of anemia m children Since the experimental evidence 
indicates that copper is widely distributed in the animal 
body and in foods, and is definitelv a constituent of the 
Iner, it must be regarded as an element of importance 
in iron metabolism 

This study is based on obsen'ations in thirt 3 '-four 
children with secondarv anemia treated during the past 


the standard diet hare a distinct influence and inciease two years with iron and copper 
the production of hemoglobin The feeding 


of copper and iron combined may at times 
have an unusuallj fa\orable effect or again 
may not exceed the favorable influence of 
the feeding of iron salt alone The 
Rochester investigators believe that the 
evidence now available for secondary 
anemias points to a group of substances 
rather than one single substance as being 
responsible for the increased hemoglobin 
reproduction in experimental anemia 
Flinn and Inouge •' indicated in their 
experiments that copper may play some 
important role m stimulating the function 
of the blood and exerts an important in¬ 
fluence on the hematopoietic sjstem and on 
the metabolism of the body as a whole 
From the foregoing experiments, it can 
be concluded that copper and iron have a 
definite bearing on blood regeneration in 
anemia in animals but so far as we can 


IA/£'£KS 


Chart 1 (case 1) —Result in case of secondary anemia due to tuberculosis of hip 
treated with antianemic diet iron copper drainage of bip and blood transfusions with 
no iniproNcment in blood picture In the charts the ‘tolid line denotes red blood cells 
the broken line hemoglobin 


ascertain this combination has never been 


reported in the treatment of anemia in children In June, 
1928, soon after the Wisconsin investigators announced 
that copper m association with iron had a specific func¬ 
tion of hemoglobin regeneration, my colleagues and I 
became particularly interested in the possible response 
of this combination m secondar} anemia m children 
About the tune our investigation was completed 
Josephs *’ read a paper in Aliami before the Southern 
Medical Association, in which he called attention to the 
possible value of iron and copper m the treatment of 
certain types of anemia in children 


* From the Tennessee Children s Home Finding Society 

* ReTd before the Da%ulsoi\ County Medical Society Ma> 18 1930 

1 Hart E B Steenbock Harry Waddell J and El\ehjem C A 
Iron m Nutrition \ XI Copper as a Supplement to Iron for Hemoglobin 
Building in the Rat J Biol Chem 77 797 (Ma>) 192S 

2 Waddell J Steenbock Harr> and Hart E B Iron in Nutri 
tton Ineffectitcness of High Doses of Iron in Curing Anemia in the Rat 
J Biol Chem S3 243 (Julj) 1929 Specificitj of Copper as Supplement 
to Iron in Cure of Nutritional Anemia ibid S4 IIS (Oct) 1929 
ElAchjem C A and Hart C B Relation of Iron and Copper to 
Hcmoplobin Synthesis in Chick ibid p 131 

3 McHargiie J S Healj D J and Hill E S The Relation of 
Copper to the Hemoglobin Content of Rat Blood Preliminary Report 
J Biol Chem 7S 637 (Aug ) 192S 

4 Elden C A Sperry V. M Rob^i^cbeit Robbin< F S and 
Whipple G H Blood Regeneration in Seiere Anemia \III Inflti 
ence of Certain Copper Salts upon Hemoglobin Output J Biol (Theni 
79 577 (Oct ) 1928 

5 Fhnn F B ind Inouje J M Some Pfesiolosicol Aspects oi 
Copper in Organi«:m J Biol Chem S4 101 (Oct) 1929 

6 Joseph^ Hugh Personal communication to the author 


The patientb studied in this investigation included 
those who were confined to the wards of the Tennessee 
Children’s Home, Nashville, Tenn All were observed 
for a sufficient length of time (three weeks or more) 
before treatment w-as started and for a sufficiently long 
time afterward The hemoglobin and red blood cells 
weie determined weekly The ages of the children 
varied betw'een 6 months and 7 years 

In our investigation we used saccharated ferrous 
carbonate in amounts varying from 15 to 60 grains 
(01 to 4 Gm ) daily, and copper sulphate, 0 5 per 
cent solution, from one to two teaspoonftils three times 
a dai 

As all cases w’ere observed for a sufficient length of 
time before treatment was begun, we felt fairly safe 
that any effect the diet maj have would show m this 
time 

The estimations of hemoglobin and red blood cells 
were made weekly during this observation period The 
rate ot increase of hemoglobin and red blood cells 
was then compared with the rate of increase during the 
administration of iron alone, and then during the 
administration of iron and copper 

7 Mills E S Treatment of Idiopathic Anemia with Iron and 
Copper Canad M A. J 22 175 (Feb) 1930 
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Wc arc aware of the difficulties and souiccs of erroi 
in computing the weekly incicasc in the licmoglobiii 
and eiythrocyte counts, in vaiioiis cliildien, and in 
diauing conclusions from the icsults 'Jim is par¬ 
ticularly true since the idle of hpoiitaneous. xccovcn 
vanes in different ehildien and under \anoiis circum¬ 
stances For example, it is well known that bolli man 
ind animals w ith acute ])ostliemorrlngic anemias 
recover as rapidly without the addition of non oi 
other substances to the diet as lhe> do with it Jfotv- 
eter, this is not true of the cliionie nutritional anemias 
Here the effects of theiapy can be demonstrated con 
clusively In dtlcrnnning tlie taint of am tn.itmttit 
of aiicniia in man, the iiiertast m the hemoglobin and 
led blood tells must be followed be foie and after 
ticatmciit and the lesiilts coinjiartd 

It IS well known that children with niodeiattlj setcie 
secondary anemia hate a teiidenc} to itcotei spoilt i- 
I'coush without the addition of iron but with a sunieieiit 
eontiol period beloic treatment was begun it was 
tlioiight tint if the non and cojipcr mixture had am 
therapeutic tahtc it would sliow defmitel> m a shoil 
time after the addition of the iiiixtiiie to the diet 
It IS not to lie denied that an infant with mndcratcls 
se\cre anemia partieuiarK if \cgetahles eggs and 
hioths arc added at 8 months ot age will improre undei 
dietetic treatment onh Ihn the resnonse to this 
therap\ is slow, not a mallei of weeks Init of months 
whcieas iron and possiblj copper hasten and complete 
the process 

lion was gi\en alone foi from two to foiii weeks for 
further control and the copper sulpliate was then added 
It may he seen that the liemoglohin regeneration and 
tlie response of the red hloocl cells was definite but not 
so definite as when copper supplemented the iron The 
response was mucli moie striking in some cases than 
111 others, but a definite response is clearh seen It is 
CA’eii more stiikmg when coiii])ared with the litmo- 
globiu and red blood cells dm mg the contiol period 
prior to the adiinnistr ition of iron and copper 

'i lie relation of 
anemia, iron and 
copper thciapy and 
iiifeetion ma^ be 
iJlnstiated In the 
fne cases of infec¬ 
tion III our senes 
Iron and copper 
given m large doses 
dui ing the period 
of jnfectwii failed 
to produce any ap¬ 
preciable increase 
m tlie liemoglohin 
and red blood cells, 
after the siilisideiice 
of the infection the 
hemoglobin and 
red blood cells lose 
gradually to nor¬ 
mal There were five cases of anemia due to infections 
of various sorts that did not show any marked 
1 espouse until the foci of infection were removed In 
one case the anemia was associated with tuberculosis of 
the hip fn this case practically no response w'as seen 
and offiy tempoiary response w'as seen after repeated 
blood transfusions Two cases of upper respiratory 
infections with bilateral otitis media showed very little 
response until the infection subsided Tw'o cases of 


ostcom}clitis of the femur sliowcd similar results to the 
other cases of mfection 

It IS well known that any therapeutic agent has little 
cftect on Iiiood regeneration in the presence of mice 
tions and this is proiiab!) the reason that we did not 
get an> particular response during our iron and copper 
admimstr.itioii J liesc cases of course, are best treated 
In eliminating the cause and not b\ the administration 
of ail) tiierapeiitie agent 



( Inrt y (c't r U I tsult tti of nutntionnf nnemn ‘shnwini? 
re jK»n t u» iron hut rajutl Tcsjmi'c oj the tilihlum ot cojtper sulphate 
uiitjl '\i\ inltiiiun iimrvencd uith snbscguujt drop ni henioglobu) 
red Mood alls \ftcr mfcttiou sub^tded there \ as a raind return to 
normal 

Rrroi T or cases 

Cisr 1—II T asui 7 >cars had tuberculosis of the hp 
All aiitnncmie diet was gi\cii consisting of eggs h\er, beet 
and green Mgciablcs without an\ ctTcct on tlie Mood picture 
for eight weeks At the end of that time the hemoglobin was 
75 per cent and die red blood Cells numbered 3 300000 Iron 
was gncii 20 grams (1 3 Gin ) dircc times a das for four 
wiclvs uithoiit all) cfiect Dnmagc of the iiip and blood 
iransfiision were done three weeks after tlie iron was started 
with little if ail) egect At the fifth week copper was added 
to the iron and during the first week there was a marked 
increase m the hemoglobin but little response m the red blood 
cells \ilother blood transfusion with drainage of the hip was 
done on the eighth week with slight response but at the end 
of fourteen weeks the hcmoglobm and red blood cells were 55 
per cent and SOSO000 there being no response from iron and 
copper or blood transfusions 

The cases of nutritional anemia show stiikmgly the 
effects of the addition of iron and coppci to the diet 
Clinical improvement in the nutritional cases was 
usually manifested in the first two weeks of treatment, 
the earliest sign was the increase in appetite and sub¬ 
sequent gam m w'Cight and general well being The 
late of increase of the hemoglobin and red blood cells 
of the children with nutritional anemia are shown in 
the accompanying charts They are not picked cases 
trom our series but are representative of the whole 
senes Inspection of the charts show s the rapidity wnth 
which the led blood cells and hemoglobin increased, and 
the level they attained at the end of one month, two 
months and longer, after treatment was begun 

In each case of nutritional anemia, following the 
addition of copper to the iron a prompt increase in the 
number of erythocjtes w'as seen, the count rising to an 
average betw'een four and five million within from six 
to eight weeks The hemoglobin increased somewhat 
more slowly, but definitely , the increase occurred in the 
opposite way in a few' cases 
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Case 2 —^Bob D , nged 14 months, presented signs of anemia 
The hemoglobin and the red blood cells were 35 per cent and 
3,250,000 They reimined practically stationary during the 
period of dbservation before the treatment was started Then 
10 grains (0 65 Gm ) of saccharated ferrous carbonate was 
given three times a day for two weeks, with a slight rise in 
both the hemoglobin and the red blood cells to 40 per cent and 
3,500,000 At the end of two weeks, copper was added, 1 
drachm, (4 cc ) three times a dav, of a 0 5 per cent solution 
and during the subsequent weeks a more rapid rise in the 
hemoglobin and red blood cells was seen until the tenth week 
of observation, when the hemoglobin and red blood cells 
reached the normal limits of 90 per cent and 5,500 000, 
respectively 

Case 3—Dave, aged IS months, had a hemoglobin estimate 
of 37 per cent, the red blood cells numbered 3 300,000 At the 
end of a three weeks’ observation period there was no change 
111 the blood picture On the addition of saccharated ferrous 
carbonate, 10 grains (0 65 Gm ) three times a day for two 
weeks, the hemoglobin and red blood cells had risen to 40 per 
cent and 3,400,000, respectively, then on the addition of copper 
1 drachm, (4 cc) three times a day, the hemoglobin and red 
blood cells rose rapidly until the ninth week, when a bilateral 
otitis media intervened and the red blood cells dropped from 
4,900,000 to 3,900000 and the hemoglobin dropped from 60 per 
cent to 55 per cent After the subsidence of the infection 
the hemoglobin and red blood cells graduallv rose until the 
fourteenth week when the hemoglobin was 90 per cent and 
the red blood cells numbered 5,100,000 In this case it is seen 
that the hemoglobin rose more gradually than the red blood 
cells and that both were definitely affected during the infection 

Case 4—Cecil, aged 8 months was anemic There was a 
four weeks’ observation period before any treatment was 
started, at the end of which time the hemoglobin was 33 per 
cent and the red blood cell count was 3,450 000 Saccharated 
ferrous carbonate, 5 grams (0 3 Gm), was given for two 
weeks, at the end of which time the hemoglobin and red blood 
cells were practically the same, no response having been 
obtained Copper was added in a 1 drachm (4 cc ) dose three 
times a day A gradual increase in the hemoglobin and red 
blood cells was seen and by the ninth week the hemoglobin 
was 85 per cent and the red blood cells numbered 5,050,000 
Estimates of hemoglobin and red blood cells were taken two 


months later and were found to be 85 per cent and 4 7CK)000, 
lespcctneh 

Case 5 —AIa\ev, aged 18 mouths showed svraptoms of 
anemia After four weeks’ observation the hemoglobin vva^ 
43 per cent and the red blood cells numbered 3 050 000 Iron 
was given in 10 gram (0 65 Gm ) doses for two weeks, at 
the end of which time the hemoglobin was 50 per cent and red 
blood cell count was o 100 000 Copper sulphate, 1 drachm 
(4 cc ) three times a dav was then given in addition to the 
iron and a sharp rise was seen during the two weeks after 


the copper was added A rapid rise of hemoglobin to 85 per 
cent, and an increase in the red blood cell count of 4,900,000 
in seven weeks' time was noted One month later the 
hemoglobin and red blood cells were practically the same 

SUMMARY OF CASES TREATED 
Thirty-four cases of anemia were observed for from 
one month to three months before treatment was begun 
Before treatment w'as begun, the maximum number of 
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Chart 5 (case 5) —Result )n case of nutnUonil anemia showing slight 
response to iron but immediate response to copper sulphate 


red blood cells per cubic milhmeter m any one case of 
the senes was 3,500,000, the minimum count, 2,800,000, 
the average was 3,000,000 The hemoglobin count was 
maximum, 60 per cent, minimum, 33 per cent, average, 
45 per cent After treatment the maximum count for 
red blood cells was 5,500,000, the minimum 3,100,000 
and the tverage 4,700,000 The count for hemoglobin 
was maximum, 95 per cent, minimum, 60 per cent, 
average, 85 per cent 

No case in our nutritional senes failed to 
respond to iron and copper The clinical 
improvement was gradual in all cases The 
earliest sign was an increase in appetite and 
general well being and a gam in weight 
The red blood cells showed a prompt rise 
in some instances reaching a level of 
4,500,000 per cubic millimeter within a 
month The hemoglobin rose more slowly 
The result in thirty-four cases of secon¬ 
dary anemia in children treated with iron 
and copper shows a marked improvement 
in the blood picture, except m cases that 
were due to infection Infection interfered 
with the rate of blood regeneration as ex¬ 
hibited m five of our cases two that were 
associated with an upper respiratory infec¬ 
tion with bilateral otitis media, one with 
tuberculosis of the hip and two cases as¬ 
sociated with osteomyelitis of the femur 
In all instances there was a marked fall in 
both the led blood cells and the hemoglobin during the 
period of active infection After subsidence of the 
infections, blood regeneration again occurred at a 
normal rate The patient with tuberculosis of the hii> 
showed no improvement after fourteen weeks of treat¬ 
ment with iron, copper and blood transfusions 
Fifteen of the cases have been followed for six 
months after treatment and in all the red blood cel!;, 
and hemoglobin were normal 



Chart 4 (case 4) —Result m case of nutritional anemia showing no rcspon«^e to iron 
but immediate response on the addition of copper sulphate 
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It IS of course, evident tint dcfiiiitc conclusions as 
to the \alut of iron and copper in the treatment of 
anemia in cliildien cannot be drawn fiom such a small 
senes of cases 

COiNCLLSIONS 

lion and coiipci given m eomhin ition to children 
V ith nutritional and second in inemia vas more cfTec- 
ti\e than iron guen done This was parttcularlj 
noticeable in the nutiitional senes 
Bennie Dillon Building 
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New Instruments 


MiMOAiATir RrspoNsr or ri Rin!?RAi auiiuim dis 
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isr or j’lnsioLorir sorcTioN or 

SODILM CIIIORIDI 


ir^RR’i C J KCOtil "M D NfU \ORk 
Associate Attending r^i^sicnn I ctiox Iliil ITosfitil 


The frequent occurreiite of nscuhr changes in poheviheinn 
ecra, ineohing tlie peripheral arteries as well as those of the 
internal organs, ha\e been described and rc|>orted' EMdcncc 
of the changes in the peripheril %essels is manifested In the 
palpable thickening of the vessel walls and the varving degrees 
of calcification as demonstrated bv roentgenograms Such changes 
mav give rise to (1) sjmptoms of claudication, (2) arterial 
occlusion with gangrene, (3) acroparesthesia, (4) thrombo 
angiitis obliterans and (S) other vasomotor disturbances = 

The diagnosis of involvement of tlie arteries of the internal 
organs particiilarlv the brain and the heart is dependent cliieflj 
on sjinptoms referable to tliese organs and also on the appear¬ 
ance of the retinal vessels 

?ifv purpose in this paper is to present a simple therapeutic 
measure, within the rcacli of the average practitioner which 
was emplojed to give relief to the painful accompaniment of 
pcnpheral arterial disease m pobcvthcmia vera 


rni ORT or casc 


Ilistorv _A woman aged SS complained of pain and swelling 

of the left great toe lasting for three months and pain and 
tenderness in the phalangeal joints of the right foot About 
three months before I saw her, while recovering from an attack 
of “pleunsv,” she first noticed a buriimg sensation in the toes 
of her left foot which after a few davs changed to a severe 
pain occurring without any rcgularitv and most intense at mglit 
These pains had continued with increasing sevcritv so that the 
patient was unable to walk She had also noticed that her feet 
became cvanotic at times and that a tingling sensation m both 

extremities was also present , , , , 

The Jeft great toe had been uiosth ui^oKcd and duiing the 
past month it had been continuousb swollen painful tender and 
purplish A blister appeared at the end of the toe about three 
weeks before and had failed to respond to treatment During 
the past four weeks the metatarsal and phalangeal regions of 
both feet had been involved at different times 

The remainder of her historj was essentially irrevelaiit except 
that she had alwajs had a rather flushed face and at times her 
bps would assume a deep purplish color No cardiac rcspira- 
torv or gastro intestinal complaints were noted She was a 
widow and had one child living and well The menopause 
occurred at the age of 38 Both parents had died of unknown 
causes while the patient was >oung The family history was 
negative 


< Ilm«n G E and Giffin II Z Peripheral Arterial Disease tii 
■PnWesfheroia Vera Arch Int Med 48 705 (Oct ) 1930 

2 Credit for this classification should be accorded Brown and Ciflin 
of the Xlajo Clinic who rcviened 100 cases of poljcjdhemia tera with 
reference to sjmptoms that might be regarded as indicative of peripheral 
arterial disease 


Exammatwu —The phjsical examination was cssontiallj nega 
live except m ihc following particul ir-, The face was full 
blooded Jhc tonjunctivae of both ejes were congested, the 
piijiils were small equal and reacted to light and in accommoda 
tion An arcus senihs was present Both fundi show marked 
arlenal ihickcniiif, of Ihc retinal vessels The lips vverc deep 
purplish, the Ihront was mjccled, the tonsils vverc criqitic and 
diseased TJic heart was shghllj enlarged and there was marked 
irrcgnlant} m cardiac rJijihin, which was confirmed bj a corre 
spondinff irrcf,uhntx in the put c There was also a pulse 
deficit iirescnl fbe radial arteries were markedly thickened 
1 he liver was felt about one fingcrbrcadth below the costal 
margin ind the spleen was palpable All reflexes were exag 
(eralcd It was noted during the course of the examination that 
the pilient had a iicciiJiar mental rciclioii She was irritable, 
not at ill cooperative, and refused to speak m answer to ques 
lions pul to her Both feet showed a marked ejanosis The 
1 irge toe of the Ictt fool was more congested than the othcra 
and was coiisidtrablv swollen and tender The degree ol 
cv inosis varied wiDi the jiosilion of the feel, being more marked 
111 the dependent one T he dorsalis jicdis pulsation of both feet 
was not dermitcly demonstrable There was a small area of 
tihiruion present it the tip of the big toe of the left foot 
flic blood pressure was 15S svslohc and 94 diastolic A 
Mood Wasstrmanii reaction was negative A blood count taken, 
Al ircli 3 1930, showed red blood cells 9000000 hemoglobin 
lot) per cent Chemical cxaniination of the Mood, February 2a, 
showed urea nitrogen 10 nig per Iiundrcd cubic centimeters 
creatinine 0 5 mg nnc acid, kb mg sugar, 141 mg, carbon 
dioxide 50 per cent by volume, blood calcium, 98 mg per 
litmdrcd cubic centimeters platelet count 300,000, blood chlo 
rides 460 mg per liundred cubic centimeters scrum albumin 
4 4 mg scrum globulin 5 2, blood sodium 3 58 mg, blood 
IKjtassuim, 18 5 mg An clcclTocaidiogram, March 10, showed 
an auricular fibrillation and left ventricular preponderance 
Viscosity of the blood lal en wiili a Hess viscosimeter showed a 
result of 27 (normal, 4) The blood clotting time was four 
iiiinutcs A roentgen examination of both extremities showed 
calcification of the walls of the vessels m the dorsalis pedis The 
urine showed the presence of albumin and hyaline casts, on 
repeated examinations 

rieatiiiciil and Cnurtc —^Thc patient continued to have con 
sidcrable pain in her feet and various measures locally, as wet 
dressings and baking failed to have any quieting effect Large 
doses of opiates were required to keep the patient comfortable 
Prom March 1, the patient received daily intravenous injec 
tioiis of 250 cc of freshly prepared physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride for a period of three weeks About seven days after 
tile commencement of tins therapv the amount of opiates given 
was diminished to a small occasional dose The burning sensa¬ 
tion m the feet continued, but the marked cyanotic color had 
complctclv disappeared The face was not as flushed as for- 
mcrlv This improvement was sfeadi and after the three weeks 
period the burning sensation had complctclv disappeared and 
the patient was able to walk without discomfort The small 
area of ulceration had healed and no opiates were required At 
this time, March 21 a blood count showed red blood cells 
7 050 000, benioglobm, 102 per cent The daily intravenous 
adniuustratioii of physiologic solution of sodium chloride was 
then discontinued and in its place 3 000 cc of the same solution 
was gncii bv means of the duodenal tube (drip method) every 
twenty-four hours After four days of this regimen the pain 
returned in the feet as did the intense cy anotic appearance The 
patient became unable to walk and again required large doses 
of opiates Intravenous therapy was again resorted to but the 
patient received the 250 cc of freshly prepared physiologic solu 
tion of sodium chloride only every other day In a few davs 
the same improvement previously noted again occurred May 3 
a blood examination showed red blood cells 6440 000 and henio 
globin 93 per cent The intravenous therapy was continued 
until May 10 when it was stopped The last blood count 
May 31 showed red blood cells 4 800,000 and liemoglobm, 90 per 
cent The patient subsequently developed a stubborn attack of 
cystitis which finally responded to treatment A striking 
change was noted in the peculiar mental reaction of the patient 
She became more agreeable and talkative and much more alert 
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Her cartlnc 'irrlnthmn also improved coiisidcrabh, so that bj 
the time oi her discharge only an occasional extrasj stole could 
be detected This improacmciit occurred without the use of 
digitalis or any other cardiac medication The patient also 
receued at weekly interaals six roentgen treatments oyer the 
long bones, beginning March 6 and ending April 25 

coiryiENT 

The case reported is one of poly cy thcmi i y era y\ ith marked 
arterial disease myohing the various internal organs as the 
brain, heart, kidney and the peripheral arteries The iinolve- 
ment of the brain is manifested by such clinical signs as increased 
reflexes, peculiar mental reactions of tlie patient and changes 
obseryed in the retinal vessels The heart involvement presents 
the clinical picture of an auricular fibrillation, yyhile the changes 
Ill the peripheral arteries are most marked in both feet, givmg 
rise to circulatory disturbances and extreme pain 

The effect of the roentgen treatmenth must also be properly 
evaluated It yyill be noted that such treatments yvere started 
at approximately the same time as the mtrayenous therapy It 
yyould be difficult to attribute the inipro\cmeiit observed to such 
roentgen treatnients alone, or to a mere coincidence since the 
discontinuance of the daily mtrayenous administration of the 
physiologic solution of sodium chloride, together yyith the con¬ 
tinued use of the roentgen therapv alone yyas promptly folloyved 
by a return of all the symptoms This case report is therefore 
presented yvith the hope of establishing some practical means of 
offering relief to such patients 

119 East Eighty Fourth Street 


A NEW y •tRicosr \ni\ occhder 

II 0 McPlIEiTERb M D yilNSCAIOLIS 

The injection treatment of yaricosc ycms has passed the 
experimental stages and is noyv accepted as a standard mode of 
therapy for this condition So much has been yvritten on the 
history of this method of treating varicose veins that further 
repetition is needless Suffice it to say that it has had many 
and just criticisms and though jierfectioii has not been attained, 
yet the dangers and complications associated yyath the treatment 
can now be avoided and today it is the safest method for the 
treatment of varicose veins and their many complications 

The theory of the treatment is based on three factors 

1 The flow of blood in varicose veins is slowed or reversed 

2 Bv the injection of various chemical solutions into the lumen 
of the vein a reaction is brought about on the intimal lining of 
the vein wall 

3 The injected solution causes a change in the blood con¬ 
stituents with a resultant thrombus lorniation m the presence of 
the stagnant blood stream and injured vein wall 



Eig 1 —The Mac mvllcablt varicose vein occluder 


Many solutions have been used and suggested for this work, 
but today the combination of sugar (dextrose or invert sugar) 
with sodium chloride and benzyl alcohol is the most satisfactory 
solution of alt The reaction or chemical venitis is less violent 
folloyying the injection the cramplike pain and ache at the time 
of the injection is reduced, and the end-rcsults seem to be just 
as good and more quickly attained I now use this solution m 
more than 90 per cent of my cases 
If It IS desirable to inject a solution to react on the blood 
stream and vein wall as discussed should not everything possible 
be done to accomplish that result accurately and positively’ If 
It seems apparent that a stronger solution is needed in certain 
varices and at different times, should not the operator control 
the spread and dilution of the solution until he has obtained the 


result sought, instead of injecting a solution of strong concentra¬ 
tion into a large vanx filled with ten times as much blood as 
the volume of the solution injected’ In such a case the solution 
acting on the vein wall would be diluted to a S per cent and 
7 per cent solution, which is far below the effective concentra¬ 
tion Lack of appreciation of this factor of “control and dilu¬ 
tion’ accounts for the great majority of failures in the injection 
treatment of large vanccs 

In the cases of extensive varices with many collaterals the 
retention and control of the solution locally is best accomplished 
by tourniquets both above and below the segment being treated 



Fir 2 — 4 vanco'c yems size 3 along inner tlngh and calf B nnllea 
tile Mac occluder m position for use 


With the veins practically empty and the tourniquets applied, 
\yhcn the solution is injected, it can be retained m a concentrated 
form long enough to assure the desired reaction It is true that 
some of it will spread through the communicating veins to the 
deep system, but this can be controlled by lowering the leg as 
the solution is injected, or by having the patient sit up and thus 
increase the backward and outward pressure through the com¬ 
municating veins from the deep system 

There arc some cases, however, in which some type of occluder 
best serves the purpose The most common case is the large 
spider or skyrocket burst most commonly seen on the thighs of 
fleshy women These are seen also on the lower part ot the 
legs and on the feet Certain cases of large varices can best be 
handled m the same manner This is especially true when it is 
desired to treat only a small area at a time and yet be positive 
of a result 

The occluders fashioned after the method of Rheil of Vienna 
serve very well in a limited number of cases Both the Thcis 
and the Stricl ler occluders have a place, but both of them arc 
rigid, and though they are of value on a flat surface, as the 
thigh or 'at lower part of the leg they arc of no value at all 
ill the case m which the thin bony lower part of the leg is 
involved None of the present occluders arc large enough to 
cover a saucer sized area or larger, as it is often necessary to do 

About three years ago I began trving to devise such an 
occluder Previous to that time I had not seen or read of any 
such lUbtruracnt At first a hard rubber pessary was boiled 
and then molded to the desired shape while soft This was not 
practical, however, and was not efficient Copper, aluminum and 
lead wires and tubes were used, but not until the “nickel composi¬ 
tion' occluders shown in figure 1 were developed was the ideal 
reached This occluder is malleable and can be easily molded to 
any desired shape or form Thus it will fit over the tibial crest, 
the ankle or the knee where the others would be of no value 
It IS firm and stiff enough to stand sufficient pressure to blocA 
oft the area being treated It can also be shaped to block or 
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occliicic a iargc or simll “burst” me! at other times an oblong 
segment of a large \ari\ Jlie occluder can be held m place bj 
m assistant or, if the oiicrator uses a S4rmgc of the tjpe of the 
lucr lok" uith rings for the fingers and tliuinb, it can casilj 
be held h\ one hand of the operator while he injects with the 
other 


Special Article 

THE INDISPENSABLE USES OF 



Tip ^ —Injection bcinp nndc 
wjtli OIK Innd >\hilc the occlndcr 
IS held wuh the other This 
rttnins the <oUUion localK tn the 
segment of the \<.«n hcinj, 
1 ijtcud 


Tip 4—The rmflcnhlc occimler 
vVl'hcd over 'lu vuKven surface 
tich IS the crest of the tihia 




T,s 5 —The occluder used in the injection of the burst It is par 
ticutarli adijitable for this and is preferable to the tourniquets for such 


Though the tourniquets are used for the majority of the 
injections, there is a certain class of cases that can be handled 
far better bj this occluder than bj any as let presented to the 
profession t 
900 Nicollet Aaenue 

1 The larirose lein occluder is manufactured b\ the C F Anderson 
Companj 214 South Seicnth Street Minneapolis 


NARCOTICS 

THi: riinRAPEUTic uses or narcotic 

lORUGS * 

HORATIO C WOOD. Jn, MD 

riiii-AnEU iiiA 

Tlierc arc certain fads concerning opium or cocaine 
and tlicir dernatnes tliat slionid be borne in mind 
First, tlic} arc lalinljlc tlienpeutic agents, to banisli 
llitiii fioin onr materia incdica is to work an iinjiistifi 
tl)Ic Inidsbip on su/Tcring huimnit}' Second, the 
!nbitn,il nse of tlicin is a real menace to the welfare 
of socitt\, winch slionld be combated with eiery weapon 
available Tliird, tlie injudicious use of these sub 
stances as remedial agents lias in manj instances 
resulted in the formation of a habit With a knowledge 
of these facts the conscientious phvsician will not hesi 
tate to use them wdien necessitj demands hut, on the 
other hand, wall trj to aioid their employment wheneicr 
possible h) the application of less dangerous measures 

OPIUM 

Opium IS a complex substance, containing some 
twenty alkaloids, only four of which, however, are of 
practical importance, namely, morphine, codeine, narco 
tine and papaverine While the general effect of opium 
IS dominantly that of morphine, the other alkaloids 
modify more or less the action of the whole drug 
Before considering the clinical indications for the use 
of opiates It may he w'ell to note the differences in the 
phy’Siologic effects of these alkaloids 

Morphine has four actions on wdneh its therapeutic 
Uses depend ] In small amounts it is a depressant 
to the paiii-pcrcening centers of the cerebrum 2 In 
somewdiat larger doses it depresses the intellectual func¬ 
tions and thereby' exerts a somnifacient effect 3 It is 
a depressant to the respiiatory center, in small doses 
lessening its response to irritation and in large doses 
reducing the amount of air moiecl 4 It tends to lessen 
glandular activity, probably affecting to a greater or 
less degree all the secietions of the body except the 
sw'cat 5 The older writers also ascribed to it an 
important effect m diminishing the contractility of the 
unstriped involuntary muscles, especially those of the 
intestine, hut recent investigation indicates that its 
action IS stimulating rather than depressing to peri¬ 
stalsis 

Narcotnie, which is the next most abundant alkaloid 
after morphine, despite its name is not narcotic It 
exerts neither analgesic nor sleep-producing effects 
Its most important action is a stimulation of the medul¬ 
lary centers governing respiration In this it is directly 
antagonistic to morphine 

* These articles are prepared under a plan of cooperation between 
the American Medical Association the Committee on Drug Addiction 
of the Division of Medical Sciences of the Ivational Research Council 
and the Division of Mental Hjgiene of the United States Public Health 
Service Their object is to reduce the legitimate use of addiction drugs 
to a minimum by replacement nherever possible with other remedies teat 
will accomplish the desired result The physicians of the United States 
are the essential group m any such attempt and it is hoped that these 
articles will be useful to them m their practice The funds for this wor 
have been donated to the National Research Council b> the Bureau 0 
Social Hygiene Inc 
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Pap'^^enne has a feeble narcotic action, its dominant 
effect being to lessen the irritability of unstnped muscle 
Like narcotme, it is stimulant to the respiratory center 
It has been recommended m Aaiious spasmodic condi¬ 
tions of the involuntary muscles, such as asthma oi 
colic It IS a relatively feeble diug, requiring about 
a gram (0065 Gm ) to produce scnsilile effect on a 
man, and is present in opium in such small amount 
(about 0 5 to 1 per cent) that it can play only a minor 
part, if any, in the effect of opium 

Codeine is similar in its gcneial actions to morphine, 
although much weakei It has relatnely slight action 
on pam peiception or intellection md is much less 
liable to give use to an addiction Ordinarily opium 
3 ields trom 1 to 2 per cent of codeine 

TIinRlPCLTrC USES 

The therapeutic purposes for which opium is used 
may be considered under si\ heads (1) locally, (2) as 
an analgesic, (5) as a somnifacient, (4) as a lespiia- 
tory sedative, (5) as a sudoiihc, (6) for its effect 
on the intestines 

Local Uses —Theie is, peihaps, no misuse of opium 
more common, or moie foolish, than the employment 
of laudanum, either with or without lead acetate, as an 
embrocation in sprains and bruises I believe tliat the 
purpose usually m the niiiid of the prescriber ot “lead- 
water and laudanum” is to relieve the pain while 
nature is repair mg the injured tissues Tins idea is 
founded on a complete misconception of the action of 
the opium principles In the first place, both morphine 
and codeine are ceiitrallj acting drugs, tlicii pam- 
relieving poweis aie due to an etfeet on the cerebrum 
In the second place, e\en if they were possessed of 
local anesthetic properties, thcie is no evidence that 
they are capable of passing through the unbioken skin, 
when m aqueous solution Another tact which is often 
lost sight of is that opium is an active local iintant, 
I have seen severe blisteiing from the piolonged use 
of lead-water and laudanum Of course external irii- 
_tants are often \aluable m mjuiies like sprains, but 
there is no evidence that opium is an\ moic useful foi 
this purpose than is turpentine oi capsicum 

Relief of Pain —As an assuager of pam, morphine 
stands unrivaled Iiy any otbei drug or conilimation of 
drugs Neccrtheless, it is used much more fiequeiilly 
and m larger quantities than is nccessar), and often 
to the great detriment of the patient fhe thoughttul 
physician by the use of othei anodynes can contrite 
with surpiisingly small quantities of opiates 

The decision as to whether oi not to use moiphmc 
in any given case should be based on three factors the 
seteiity of the pain, its probable duiation, and its 
underh mg cause 

In the extreme types of acute sufteung, such as renal 
or biliaiy colic, it teiges on ciueltv to experiment w’lth 
other analgesics, although e\en here by combinations 
that I shall jiomt out later one can usinlK succeed with 
relatnely small doses In cases in which the pam is 
hkeh to lecur fiequently, the physician must neier lose 
siglit of the temptation for the patient to exaggerate 
the pain foi the sake of the euphoria of morphine and 
the danger of establishment of an addiction In the 
chrome pains, eten when setcie, such as are seen m 
certain cases of cancer the plnsician should retrain 
tiom niorphinc as much as possible, not mcicl\ because 


of formation of a habit but rather from the fear that 
the patient mat detelop such a tolerance that the drug 
may lose its powei and fail to reliete when the sufferer 
most needs it 

In the less violent forms of pains, the profession of 
today IS fortunate m possessing what our fathers o* 
fifty years ago did not have, a number of efficient 
analgesics tvith which it is possible to obviate entirely the 
necessity foi opium, or at least to reduce the dose to a 
minimum Foremost among these succedanea are the 
coal tar deiivatives These may be divided into three 
groups the first including acetanihd and acetphenetidm, 
the second antipirme and amidopyrine, and the third 
the sahcy'lates and cmchophen derivatives 

I he last group possesses the property of increasing 
the elimination, thiough the kidney, of the purine sub¬ 
stances, such as uric acid As general analgesics they 
aie distinctly inferior to the first two groups but have 
a peculiar lalue in the painful metabolic disturbances 
classed as “iheunntic” Probably because of the fre- 
tiuencv of joint involvements in these cases, there has 
arisen a common belief that these drugs are useful in all 
foi ms of aithritis, a supposition that is far from the 
fact In such diseases as arthritis deformans oi gono¬ 
coccal arthritis, not onlv do they fail to exercise any 
dilative effect but they possess less anodyne \alue than 
the other coal tar dcrnatives Of the two chief drugs 
of this group the cmchophen allies are distinctly more 
jiolent than the salicylates It is well to issue a tvord 
of warning, however, that cmchophen can no longei 
be regarded as an innocuous analgesic There ha\e 
lecently been reported a number of cases of severe and 
even fatal degeneration of the liver following the use 
of this class of drugs ^ 

Of the salicylic gioup, one drug requires especial 
mention because of the great popularity it has with 
the laity, namely, acetylsahcylic acid When this com¬ 
pound IS ingested, a somewhat indefinite piopoition is 
decomposed m the system, liberating salicylic acid, 
which exerts its characteristic effects Some of the 
drug, howevci, appeals to circulate unchanged This 
f I action does not hasten purine elimination but does 
excit some analgesic effect 

Between the dings of the acetanihd and antipyrme 
gioups there appears to be little choice The latter 
are perhajis somewdiat quicker and more powerful in 
their anodyne effects, but acetanihd is more durable 
It IS as though the full analgesic powers ot antipiimc 
ai e cxei ted at once, while those of acetanihd are spread 
over a jieiiod of time 

Acetphenetidm is often regarded as a safer drug 
than acetanihd, but this is probably simply a question 
ot dosage It must be remembered that acetphenetidm 
yields about 30 per cent less paiamidophenol, the actuc 
substance of these drugs, m the body than does acctani- 
Iid, and the dose must thciefore be coi respondingly 
laigcr 

Amidopirme is, weight for weight, distinctly more 
powerful than antipyrme but is apparently correspoiid- 
mgh more toxic It is doubttul whether, in propor¬ 
tional doscs. It possesses any real advantage over the 
oldei drug Antipyrme has one advantage over the 
other membcis ot the series, that of being freelv soluble 
in water and therefore available for liquid mixtures 
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It ma) often be advantageously combined ^\ltll the 
bromides 

Certain of tlie aliphatic somnifacients—especially' 
those of the barbital group—have recently' been elo¬ 
quently urged on the profession as synergistic anodynes 
It should be lemcmbered, however, that these drugs 
are primarih intellectinl depressants and only second¬ 
arily sensory paraI^zants, their dominant ctTccl is to 
cause sleep rather than to relieve pain 'i Ins is just 
the reaerse of morjibine, which is jirimaiilv analgesic 
and only secondaiili stupefying While it seems prob¬ 
able that the barbital drugs do enhance, to a certain 
extent, the pain relieMiig properties of the coal tars, 
by themselves most of them ceitainly ha\c little and- 
gesic aalue unless gi\en in \ery' large doses \n 
exception to this geneial rule appears to he certain 
compounds containing bromine in their molecule, such 
as carbromal This drug, while rclati\c!\ inefficient 
as a sleep jiroducmg agent, will often relieie pain with¬ 
out pioducmg drowsiness For this purpose it may' 
be given m doses of 5 to 10 grams (0 3 to 0 65 Cm ) 

Another drug tli.it possesses a ceiiain degree of 
value for simptomatic alienation is the bromide 
Although biomide has little power in stopping pain, 
unless gnen in enormous quantities, it has a jicculiar 
psychologic action that blocks the mental distraction 
of unpleasant sensations Be itself of slight impoi lance 
as an analgesic, it is frequently of great \alue in 
combination with other drugs 

Cases in which the pain is too severe to y leld to these 
anodynes arc, foitunately, usually of short duration and 
the danger of addiction is comparatively remote The 
physician may therefore use an opiate with little com¬ 
punction, except Ill highly neurotic individuals 

One of the most difficult problems of therapeutics that 
the physican has to face is the alleviation of the pain 
in certain chronic diseases, such as cancer or arthritis, 
which may be so intense as to demand an opiate and 
yet promises to be of so long duration that the anodvne 
iis likely to lose its pow'er It has recently been demon¬ 
strated that the rapidity ivith which morphine tolerance 
is established is pioportional to the size of the dose, 
the larger the dose, tlie more quickly does the system 
accommodate itself to the narcotic Because of this 
fact the physician should use morphine as a miser 
spends his gold, only when dire necessity requires and 
in as small amounts as possible By the cunning use of 
the other analgesics as synergists, strong anodyne effects 
can be achieved with minimal doses of opiate Not 
only IS It possible to postpone the time when morphine 
must be used, but even when it has become a necessity 
the dose requited may be greatly reduced by the use 
of some such combination as 


R 

M 


Gm 


Sodium bromide 
Antip>nne 
Morphine sulphate 

Huidextract o£ glycyrrhiza to make 
Sig One teaspoonful in \\atcr for pain 
a da> 


or Cc 

15 3 VI 

5 3 II 

075 gr jss 

50 fl 5 n 

not oftencr than Itmcc 


If an analgesic is required in intenals between this 
mixture, 5 grains (0 3 Gm ) of carbromal may be used 
From’ the standpoint of therapeusis, pains may be 
divided into three groups 1 Those due to spasm or 
stretchin'^ of nn oluntary muscles In this group would 
be included the gallstone colic, menstrual cramps. 


the paroxysms of peptic ulcer and angina pectons 

2 Those due to inflammatory changes, whether trail 
malic, or of other origin This would include broken 
bones, carbuncles, arthritis, cancer and pleurisi 

3 J’ains due to diseases within the nenous system 
Itself, such as neuralgias, neuritis or locomotor ataxia 

In pains due to spasm of the nsceral muscles, the 
most important adjinants are the solanaceous alkaloids, 
such as atropine and scopolamine It may' be remarked, 
in passing, that the new formerly' held that morphine 
itself lowers the tone of unstnixid muscle seems to 
he pretty thoroughly disproved by recent expenmenta- 
tion ^VllIIe atropine is a more powerful depressant 
ot the parasy mpathclics than scopolamine, the latter 
has an cllcct on the ccrcbrnm which often appears to 
enhance the analgesic effects of morphine A combina¬ 
tion of one-lmndrcdtii of a gram (0 6 mg) of scopo¬ 
lamine with onc-sixth grain (11 mg) of morphine in 
cases of biliar\ colic, for cxamiile, will often produce 
almost as much relief as would double the dose of 
morjilnne It should be remarked that if the pain is 
due to o\eidistention, as m the passing of a gallstone 
or kidnci stone, all that tlie atropine can accomplish is 
to rebel e the acconipaniing spastic tomis of the muscle 
In conditions of recurrent aasccral colic, such as 
cholcbthmsis, the jiossibiliti of an addiction from the 
tbcrapentic use of tlie opiates must always be borne 
in mind Especially is this true in menstrual cramp, 
the Mctinis of whicli are so frequently' women of 
unstable nerve balance Dismenorrheas, aside from 
those due to anatomic or surgical conditions, probabh 
ill fall under one of two heads, spasmodic or neuralgic 
In the first group, atropine has been found of sen’ice 
It must be gnen in full dose (one one-himdredth gram 
or 06 mg ) from three to six times a day, preferably 
for se\eral days before the onset of menstruation 
For the neuralgic ty'pe the various analgesics should 
be tried both singly and m combination before having 
recourse to an opiate Tlie following W'lll usually' be 
found efficacious 


Cm or Cc 

Jy Antjp^rjne 2)5 gr xl 

Carbromal 215 gr xl 

Dispense in six capsules 

Sig One for pain Repeat if necessary in tuo hours 


The so-called uterine sedatives, such as viburnum or 
dioscorea, are pbvsiologicallv inert, and such relief as 
has followed their use must be attributed to the influ¬ 
ence of mind over matter 

As a Rcspnatoiv Sedative —The peculiar value of 
morphine and its allies in relieving abnormal respira¬ 
tory' movements, such as cough or asthma, depends on 
the fact that they may lower the reflex irritability' of 
the respiratory center withbut depressing normal respi¬ 
ration Macht has found that the increase in respiration 
normally caused by the presence of carbon dioxide in 
the inspired air is greatly diminished or entirely pre¬ 
vented by doses too small to reduce the amount of air 
mov'ed The accompanying table, adapted from his 
paper, clearly' illustrates this peculiar power, winch 
does not appear to be possessed by other respiratory 
depressants except those winch, like codeine and ethyl- 
morphine hydrochloride, are chemically related 

While there is no drug that will completely replace 
the opiates as respiratory sedatives, they are certainly 
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emp!o}ed for tins pin pose with a most unnecessai^ 
fiecdom 

Oidinarily in acute bronchitis the use of eitlicr moi- 
phine or codeine is unncccssarv, and sometimes e\en 
haimful By the use of the saline and nauseating 
expectorants, such as the citrates and ipecac, one can 
generally establish free bronchial secietion m a coni- 
paratnely few hours and with its appearance the 
subjectne discomfoit of unpioductive cough promptly 
disappears The use of warm aqueous lapors, as in 
inhaling steam, is of gieat aalue, not only in aiding 
the reestablishment of expectoiation but also in lessen¬ 
ing the irritability of the sensory nonces of the bronchial 
tiact 


Effects of Opniu! Alkaloids on Risfiialion*^ 


Morphine small dose 
Morphtne large dose 
iNarcotine small dose 
■Narcotine large do‘;e 
Papal crine small do»c 


Cubic Centimeters 
o£ Air 


Moved per Minute 

Before 

After 

400 

410 

430 

250 

30n 

300 

300 

420 

430 

430 


Increase 
a£ Air After 
Carbon Diotide 


Before 

After 

100 

65 

140 

0 

100 

140 

100 

130 

120 

100 


* Modified from paper by Macht D I J Pharmacol &. Exper 
•riierap V 339 1915 


Cough IS a reflex mo\ enient, stai ting widi a sensory 
irritation that is conveyed to tiie respiratory center fiom 
which IS sent out a motoi impulse to the diaphiagin 
Morphine bieaks this leflex arc by depiessing the sensi- 
tmty of the respiratory centei, but the reflex aic 
theoretically at least, might just as wei! he inteirupted 
peripherally If a local anesthetic could be introduced 
that would paralyze the ner\ e terminals in the bronchial 
mucous membrane, the reflex ivould be stopped as effi¬ 
ciently as if the center were parahzed The local 
anesthebes of the cocaine group arc sometimes used 
witla benefit by direct injection into the tiachea, but the 
operation is one that lequircs the skill of an expeit 
laryngologist and is not available for the oidinary case 
of bronchitis There are available, how ever, some \ ola- 
tile substances which possess a certain degree of locil 
anesthetic power and which can be inspired into the 
trachea and bronchi Foremost among these is menthol 
The addition of this drug to the steam inhalations just 
referred to will often cxeit a most happy effect in 
abahng a cough From one half to 1 gram (002 to 
0 05 Gm ) of menthol mav be added to a pint of hot 
w'ater and the i ajiors inhaled Main physicians like to 
use a solution of menthol in compound tincture of 
benzoin, whether or not the benzoin Melds any volatile 
ingredient that adds to the anesthetic properties of the 
menthol, I am somewhat unceitain, Init I do know that 
the coniliination yaelds good results 


l m or Cc 

Tvlenthol J3 Xrr \ 

Compound tincture ot hcn/nin '0, fi 5 > 

M Sir One teaspoonful in a pint of IniUng niter inhilmg tbe 
\apors 


If the cough IS so Molcnt that it becomes necessaiv 
to use an opiate, this is much better gnen separateh 
lather than added to the expectoiant inixtiiie In this 
wa\ one ma\ dimimsh or increase the SMUptoin-remede, 
as eiicumstances nii\ lequire, witliout intcrrnptmg the 


general tieatment For the relief of cough, ethylmor- 
phme hydrochloride, fiom one-twelfth to one-eighlh 
gram (6 to 8 mg ), is veiy efficient and much less 
habit-forming than morphine Codeine is also popular 
but IS less active than etliylmorphme by drochlonde 

Another type of respiratory reflex in which mor¬ 
phine is valuable but dangerous, because of the liability 
of addiction, is the asthmabc paioxysm I imagine that 
most phtsictans of even moderate experience hate seen 
one 01 seiera! cases of morphine addiction due to 
asthma 

The most certain clinical relaxants of bronchial spasm 
are the sympathetic excitants epinephrine and epbednne 
These drugs, m sufficient dose, will nearly always relieve 
the paroxysm Unfortunately, however, tbe amount 
sometimes lequired is large enough to cause dangerous, 
or occasionally fatal, arterial constriction Tins can be 
pretented to a limited extent by giving tvith them 
glyceiyd tiinitiate But, because of the penl of too 
great rise in blood pressure, they should not be used 
when tliere is any weakness of tbe heart muscle To 
obtain good results with epinephrine it must be injected 
eithei into a vein or deeply into muscle, it is pooily 
absoibed fiom subcutaneous tissue Ordinalily one 
two-hundredth gram (03 mg) combined wuth one 
one-hundredth gram (06 mg ) of glyceiyd trinitrate, if 
injected intramuscularly, is sufficient to produce the 
desired result Ephednne hydrochloride may be used 
hypodermically in doses of about 1 gram (0 065 Gm ) 

Another useful drug for relieving bronchial spasm 
IS atropine 1 he desired result can usually be obtained 
with less genera] disturbance by inhaling the fumes 
generated by combustion of either belladonna or stra¬ 
monium leaves Most of the proprietary "asthma 
powdeis” are based on this principle The leaves may 
be mixed with tobacco and made into cigarets, or they 
may be mixed yvitb potassium or sodium nitrate and 
burned in a saucei, the patient deeply inhaling the 
smoke The following formula will serie as a model 


n 

M 


Gm or Cc 

Sodinm nitrate 301 *, i 

Stramonium 301 t t 

Sjc a leispoonful to be ignited and the smoke inhaled 


COCAINE 

I’lopcilv speaking, cocaine is not a naicotic, as it 
does not cause stupor It is, hoyvever, included in tiic 
Harrison Narcotic Act, as it is one of the most dangei- 
ous habit-formmg drugs 

Cocaine has thiee phy^siologic actions that may he 
therapeutically useful (1) a stimulating effect on cer¬ 
tain nerve centers, especially the respiratory and yaso- 
niotor mechanisms (2) stimulation of the peripheral 
ends of the synipithetic neryes, especially the vasocon¬ 
strictors and the motor nerye to the dilator of the 
jiupil (3) paralysis of the nenes of sensation 

'Is a S\mpntliclic Stimulant —\\\e action of cocaine 
on the sympatlietic nenes is, like its anesthetic effects, 
essentially a local action, that is, it is not possible to 
introduce large enough quantities systemieally to excit 
this influence because of its ovcrwbehuing central 
effects As a sympatlietic stimulant it is used chiefly 
for two purposes First, to dilate the pupil of the eye, 
especially for ophthalmoscopic cxamnialion Ihe 
mulnasis caused by cocaine differs essentially from 
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tint of atropine in tint tlic oculomotor iKr\c is not 
involved and there is consequcntlj no distuibancc of 
accommodation Second, as a local aasoconstriclor, 
cliiefl) to shimlv the tinbmal bodies in acute core7a, 
hac-fever and the like Its use for this purpose, espe- 
cialh m the moic chronic conditions, is fraught witli 
much danger of forming a habit Piobably more cases 
of addiction to cocaine arc due to the use of the drug 
in lespiratoiy infections than from am other cause— 
entli the exception of its deliberate eiiiploement is i 
])seehic stimulant In face of tins danger md consider¬ 
ing the present-dav agents tint aie <it le ist eqiiall) 
eflicient, the presciiption of cocaine to be used b\ the 
patient m congeslioiis of the nasal miieosa seems 
scareeh justifiable, except under nnusna! eireuiiistances 
Among the dings that niaj be emiikned for this 
pin pose are antipjrine, 1 to 5 [ler cent solution, epi- 
ncplirmc, 02 to 0 5 part ])cr thousnid, epiicdrinc 
Indrochlonde, 1 to 5 per cent 

As a Local Am <;llictic —For the purpose of p.iraKr- 
nig the nerves of sensation, eoiaine lias certain olniotis 
advantages o\er the a inous sulistilutis that have been 
suggested In the first place, it is one of the most 
powei fill drugs of the gioup , mam competent obseners 
maintain that thej get a more complete abolition of 
sensation from cocaine than from anj related sub¬ 
stances Secoiidh, It peneti ucs mucous membranes 
much more readily than most of the other drugs of 
tins class Many of the local anesthetics must be 
injected into the neighborhood of the setison nenes 
to produce then effects, but cocaine will often produce 
ilmost complete abolition of sensation bv merely being 
painted over the surface of unbroken niueosa It should 
be remarked, however, that in aqueous solution it cannot 
jiass through the skin at all and only to a slight degree 
through the thicker mucous membranes, as those of the 
urethra or anus Thirdly, cocaine is alone among the 
loeil anesthetics m its vasoconstricting eltecls The 
ischemia produced by it tends to pi event its being 
earned awav by the blood stream and therefore to pro¬ 
long Its anesthetic action This advantage, while a leal 
one has lost m recent years much of its inqxirtance 
because the same desirable effect can be accomplished 
bv combination with epinephrine 

0\er against these advantages of cocaine stand t\\o 
serious drawbacks its relatnely high toxicity and the 
ever present dangei of the formation of a habit 

q he choice between the local anesthetics m anj indi- 
ndiuil case is greatly influenced b> the jniipose for 
uhieh It IS einplo) ed There are four tt pes of methods 
In which local anesthetics can be used 
unbioken skin, (2) ocer unbroken membranes, (3) by 
miection either mtradermally or deeply into the vicinity 
of nerve tiunks, and (4) over raw surfaces 

Oicr Unbroken Skin As alread) pointed out 
neither cocaine nor the related drugs are capable of 
penetrating the intact skin when in aqueous solution, 
iiut they cL be carried through the skin in fatty solu¬ 
tion that is, in the form of an ointment In tins 
connection it should be icmembercd that salts of the 
alkaloids while generall) more soluble m water, are 
less soluble m fatty menstruums than the base itself, 
therefore, for an ointment, cocaine itself should be 
prcfeired abme the hjdrochlonde It is doubtful 
whether cocaine in ointment form is an) better than 
manv of the less dangerous substitutes One of the 
most ealiiable of the cocaine allies as a skin anesthelie 
IS cih\I nminol)cn70'ite This mi) be applied for the 
lelief of Itching in combination with almost any of 


the ordinary dermatologic drugs, as for example in the 
following prescription 




Cm or Cc 


n 

Hr^nrcjnnl 


J Sr V 



I ll>> 1 nnuif>f)cn7t>'jtc 

I 

^.r XX 



Ointment of ry<c natcr 


Z iv 


M 

Sij J or cxicrml use 





\\ hen ointments or gre.is) applications are not desired 
there art seeer.il local anesthetics which, although less 
])ottnt than the cocaine homologiies, are netcrtheless 
letne enough to be of red \aliie These, in approxi 
mite Older of cfticienei, arc ben?)! alcohol, phenol, 
incnlhnl, resorcinol, camiihor and ciicalyptol 

0\tr I neons Membrane For direct application, 
cocaine is distincth superior to most of its mils 
1‘htiiacaiiit ip[)artnth iienetratcs the mucous mem 
bianes about is well as cocaine and is tqiialh potent 
but IS distincth more toxie Fiicamc hjdrochloride is 
less jioisonoiis than cocaine but jicnetratcs mucous 
membranes onl) about one-half as efficient]) klost of 
the other cocaine substitutes arc so feeble in their 
jienctrating powers as scarcely to merit consideration 
for this purjiosc 

Injection The most important use of the local 
anesthcties is for surgical purposes, b) injection in 
the neighborhood cither of the peripheral nene endings 
or of the nene trunks The so-called spinal anesthesia 
IS rtall) a form of blocking of ncnc trunks, the drug 
being introdncerl into tlie siibaraclinoid space destrois 
the condiicti\it\ of the iiosterior nene roots before the) 
emerge from the spina! canal 

For the purpose of nerve blocking by subcutaneous, 
mlraneiira! or mtraspinal injection, there are a number 
of cocaine substitutes that arc practical!) of equal efii- 
cicnc), miicli less toxic and free from the danger of 
forming a habit Probably the safest of these for 
gencril pmiioscs is procaine Indrocbloride 

In judging of tlie relative danger of the local anes¬ 
thetics, not onl) the lethal dose as determined by intra- 
\enoiis mjcetion must be taken into consideration, but 
also the rapidity walb wdiieli the drug is destro)ed in 
ilie Iiodi For ex iinple, eiieaine h)drocIiIorKle, when 
injected into the blood stream, is actiiallv more poison¬ 
ous than cocaine, but if introduced into the subcutaneous 
tissue and gradually absorbed, it is rapidly detoxicated 
b\ the Iner (which is not the case with cocaine), so 
tbit, gneii li)podenuicalh, eiicaine Iijdroehlonde is 
only’about one-third as dangerous as cocaine A knowl¬ 
edge of this fact IS of gicat importance iii interpreting 
llie statements m the literature concerning the safety 
of procaine hjdrochloride The expcriiuents of Hatcher 
show that intravenously tlie lethal dose of procaine 
hidrocblonde is about three times that of cocaine, but 
the experiments of others, as w'ell as clinical experi¬ 
ences, indicate tliat procaine hjdrocbloride is certaiiil) 
less t’lian one-sixth as toxic as cocaine Iherc hate 
been a few cases of fatal results from the injection 
of procaine hjdroeliloride, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that these accidents arc to be ascribed to the 
drug’s haMiig unwitting]) been intioduced direcll) into 
a \em 

It IS impossible to make any guess as to the mortality 
rate of surgical anesthesia fiom procaine Indrocbloride, 
but in view of the frequeue) with which it is emplo 3 ed, 
often In persons not skilled in surgical technic, and the 
rariti of deaths or even of alarming symptoms, it must 
be regarded as one of the safest of suigical procedures 
319 South Torn First Street 
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< REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL 

The Council has authorizfd runucAxios of the foli owing 
REiorx \\ \ Puci NEP Sccictxiy 


VACCINO ANTIPIOGENO POLIVALENTE BRU- 
SCHETTINI AND VACCINO ANTIGONO- 
COCCICO BRUSCHETTINI NOT 
ACCEPTABLE FOR N N R 
V^ccI^o \ntipiogeno Poluakntc Bruschcttim and \ accino 
'\ntigoiiococcico Bruschcttim are manufactured Dr Prof 
\ Bn schcttini Genoa, Itah and arc marl eted m the United 
States bj the Pagano Drug Compani These aacemes a\ere 
presented for the coiibidcratioii of the Council \ccordmg to 
the label, ^ acemo '\ntipiogeno Polualcntc Bruschettim is a 
bacterial aaccine made from Streptococcus (Hcmohticus and 
Vindans), Pneumococcus Prankcl Staplnlococcus (Aureus and 
Albusl, Staph\ lococcus Citreiis Bacillus Prodigiosus and 
Bacillus Coll and ^^accmo '\ntigoiiococcico Bruschettuii is a 
bacterial aaceme made from Gonococcus Pseudo Gonococcus 
Pseudo Diphthena Bacillus Enterococcus btapln lococcus 

(•Mbus and Aureus) and Stapln lococcus Citrous The firm 
1 resented as eaidcnce for the \alue of these tipical mi\cd 
aaccincs ‘a number of questionnaires aoluntarih answered b\ 
reliable local doctors” and fifteen reprints mostli from Italian 
journals or societa proceedings 

In 1918 the Council m retusmg admission to a number of 
mixed aacemes announced as its attitude on this class of prepara 
tions that there should be admitted to Veaa and Nonofficial 
Remedies onlj those aaccinc mixtures for aahich there is 
acceptable eaidence to indicate that the use of the particular 
mixtures is rational (Tin lotnxat June Z2 1918 p 19()7) 
The Council took this action because experienced clinicians aacre 
geiierallj of the opinion that mixed aacemes haac no specific 
action and that anj effect thej maa produce is due to nonspecific 
protein reaction Since that tune the Council has refused rccog 
nition to many aaccinc mixtures for lack of acceptable eaidence 
of their aaorth or rationality 1 1 the case of the Bruschcttini 
aaceme mixtures noaa under consideration, no such eaidence has 
been supplied The Council therefore declared ANccino Anti- 
piogeno Pohaalente Bruschcttim and X’^accino Antigonococcico 
Bruschettini unacceptable for Neaa and Nonofficial Remedies 


COMMITTEE ON FOODS 

The following PRODLCXS HA\E been accepted as CONFORillNC 
TO the rules of the Committee on Foods of the Council on 

PUARMACN AND CllEMISTR\ OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 

As'iociATioN These products arf afproaed for 

ADAERTISINC IN THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 

^Iedical Association and for general promulca 

TION TO THE PIBIIC TheT WILL BE INCLUDED IN 

Tiir BOOK OF Accepted Foods to be published b\ 
THE American Medical Association 

Raymond Hertwxc Secretary 



DEL MAIZ BRAND, THE NEW CORN 
ilainifactiii tr —Minnesota A allca Canning Coinpaiia Lc 
Sueur Miun 

Dcscnptioii—\ canned corn of dehii tc aaricta standardized 
to taste and consistcnca aaitli sugar salt and aaater 

ilaiuijactiti i —Approxinntcla 20 per cent ot Del ilaiz corn 
is produced directla by the compana The remainder is groaaii 
ba groaaers under contract aahicb giaes the company complete 
siiperaision oaer groaaing and baraestmg Planting commences 
the second aaeek ot Maa and continues until about the third 
aaeck of June in accordance aaitb a definite schedule so that 
the corn acreage dea clops into the canning stages at a rate 
properly adapted to the capacities of the canneries The correct 
daa for haraesting is determined ba cxpcrieiKe supplemented 
ba chemical determinations An entire planting is taken in a 
daa to standardize the matiirita of the final product It is the 
practice to liaac the corn in the can fiae hours after remoaal 
trom the stock ui the field, aa ith the exception of a small propor¬ 
tion brought in in the cool of the caemng which is held for 
starting the camicries in the monnng 


Machines cut off the butt end of the cob and renioac the 
husk Ihc ear traaels through a aaasher and onto inspection 
belts, aahere imperfect cars are trimmed or discarded, and then 
l>asscs through a rotary aaasher to mechanical cutters set to cut 
the corn doaan to a depth of approximately half the total depth 
of the kernels Scrapers lightly scrape oft the cream’ adher¬ 
ing to the cob 

The cut corn is passed through silking machines to remoae 
the corn silk and pieces of husk The 1 erncls and “cream arc 
mixed aaith sufficient aaater sugar and salt to standardize tlic 
flaaor and consistcnca The mixture is heated for ten minutes 
at 180 r 111 creaming tanks and then tested for “aa ashed 
drained residue (percentage of 1 ernels per giaen aolumc ol 
finished product) and the tliiclmess of the cream ’ Cut corn 
or additional sugar salt solution is added to bring the mixture 
to a standard consistency The standard mixture is canned 
scaled and antomaticalla processed at 245 F for sea enty minutes 
It IS rapidla cooled to 90 F 


Clicmttal Com/’csition — 


(proNinnte 

p-'r cent 

MoisUue 

74 0 

Total colitis 

2a 4 

Ash 

I 1 

Reducing sugars as dcNtrosc 

0 6 

Sucrose 

a S 

Protein (fA X 6 39) 

3 7 

1 at (ether extract) 

0 9 

( rmle fiber 

0 1 

Total carhohA drates (h> difference) other than 

crude liber 20 4 


Colot tes 1 00 per orani 

2S 4 ]ier ounce 
4s4 per pound 

Ctaiiiis of ilfaniifacliirci —Del Maiz Corn is a strictly fanca 
qiialita corn produced from a neaa strain of corn dea eloped ba 
this compana This corn has a small cob aaith tall 1 ernels, 
aahich arc cut far enough away from the cob to aaoid inclusion 
of tough fibrous material The corn is haracsted at that period 
ot maturity for best flaaor and is canned avithin fiae hours to 
retain the original fresh quality so tar as is possible Ihe 
kernels arc plumi> and meaty 


HECKERS’ CREAM FARINA 
(HEARTS OF WHEAT) 

Mtviiifaohircr —Hecker H-O Company, Inc Buffalo, N A 
Dcicuptwn —A wheat flour middlings or farina A breakfast 
cereal 

Mannfaitnrc —The farina is a avheat flour middlings milled 
from hard spring aaheat The aaheat is cleaned free from all 
foreign material by the usual cleaning processes of flour nulls 
The clean wheat is crushed between break rolls The coarse 
particles or flour middlings representing pure wheat endosperm 
arc separated from the bran germ and flour by the usual bolt¬ 
ing and purification processes of flour mills That portion ot 
the flour middlings meeting quite exacting specifications for 
granulation freedom from metallic particles sand bran and 
germ materials is cut off for Heel ers Cream Farina 

The farina is passed through a steam heated reiohing drum 
for killing any insect infestations The cooled farina is passed 
through purifiers to eliminate am flour or particles of coarser 
granulation than that desired The farina fulfilling standard 
rcquircmciitb for Cream Farina is packed in label wrapped 
cartons 


Chemical Composition — 

(prn\»HT\te awaljsis) 

Moisture 
Mineral matter 
Fat (ether extract) 

Protein (\ X 5 7) 

Crude fiber 

Carboh> drates (bj difTercncc) other than 
fiber 


Caloi ICS — 


3 i>er gram 
100 3 per ounce 
160a per pound 


per cent 
J1 0 
0 4 
1 1 
9 S 
0 3 

crude 

77 7 


Claims of Mamifactui cr —Heckers Cream Farina is an excel¬ 
lent smooth pure wholesome cereal It is almost entireh free 
from bran or any rougliage that may irritate the delicate diges- 
tne organs of the infant It is essentially a carbohydrate food 
hut contains good body building proteins 

Cream Farina used as a breakfast cereal cooks in two to three 
minutes It may also be used in many delicious recipes 
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IS ROCKY MOUNTAIN FEVER PRESENT 
IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES? 


Foi }cars a niilcl form of {c\tr Ins bttii 

endemic in paits of the L.isltin states Moie rcccntlv 
(he endemic irca hvcnis to In\t iicen evtciukd tspccnil} 
toward the South hor the jiasl \ear the United States 
Pulihc Health Sernee,' has been linking an epi¬ 
demiologic mvestigalion of endemic t) pints in this 
aiea The investigatorij visited most of the patients 
and obtained information about others from the attend¬ 
ing physicians It eaily bceame evident that man} of 
the cases did not conesponcl with the incture of endemic 
typhus Ihey were much more scieie Rumrcieh, 
D\ei and Baclgei,- who ainh7ed i hundred of the cases 
under investig ition, liad no difficulty in separating them 
into two groups One group comprised fifty cases that 
wcie clearly endemic tvphus fcvci , the other gioiip of 
fifty cases neie clinically indistinguishable from KocKy 
Mountain spotted fever The patients in the first group 
were mostly persons who had not left the city, in the 
other group, most of the patients lived in a ruril 
eneironment and had either been bitten recently by 
ticks or lived under conditions tint made tick bites 
jiQssible In all of the 100 cases the initial semptoms 
weie similar They came on abrupth and iii a few 
days the fever reached from 102 to 105 F , nith morn¬ 
ing remissions of from 1 to 3 degrees However, the 
duiation of the fevei in the first group varied from 
clcien to sixteen days and in the second group from 
elesen to twentv-two dajs In the typhus cases, rose- 
colored macules, sometimes becoming papular, almost 
invunbly appeared on the fifth day, first on the chest 
and abdomen, but ne\er on the face, and disappeared in 
from two to nine days In the Rocky Mountain spotted 
{e%er cases, the rash appeared on the fifth or sixth 
da\ first on the wrists and ankles then on the back then 
becoming general, the palms and soles were freguentb 


1 lladRcr L r P'cr R E and RumrajCh 
tlic Rock> Mountain Spo ted Fever Tjpe Pub 

Rumr^eh A Pier R E and Badger 
RoU Mountain Spotted Fever Croup Pub 
Cteb 2') 1931 


\ All Infection of 
Health Rep 46 463 

L r The T>phi 
Health Rep 46 4 0 


iinolvcd and the face occasionally J he rasli at first 
consisted of faint loseolous macules, which grew from 
fla% to day, became petechial in the second week, apd 
then became inirpiiric It nas most abundant on the 
wrists and ankles, legs, upper part of the back, shoul 
tiers, arms, chest, abdomen, palms and soles, and the 
face, in the order named Hus t\pe of rash often 
jitrsisted for seieral weeks as dusk} purplish or 
itliowish brown spots J he general symptoms at the 
high point of the disease were prostration, headache, 
ti-iistipation, lomitmg, backache, nonproductue cough, 
md sweits, a definite loukocitosis in the spotted feeer 
c iscs, and a normal leukoc}te count or leukopenia in 
the l}i)hus e iscs A definite history of tick hites within 
three weeks betore the onset of the disease w'as elicited 
in 48 per cent of the cases in the spotted fever group, 
wliile Ill 6 ])cr cent the patients had crushed ticks winch 
(he\ had remoeed from dogs 'Ihe t\phus cases were 
lioradic for the most pirt, but the Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever type of cases occurred iiiostl} in areas oi 
fiom five to twciit} miles in diameter In all these 
•uas, similar cases had occurred in previous }ears 
i litre wcie no deaths in the t}phus group, but in the 
sjiottcd fever group there were seven deaths 

1 he investigators injected 4 cc of wdiole blood from 
three cases, winch were idcntieal with or closely related 
to Rock} Mountain spotted fever, into gwmea-pigs The 
vmis became cstablislied and at the time of the report 
u had been continued in main generations of guniea- 
jiigs In studying the i elation of these viruses (T and 
R) to the virus of European tvphus fever, it was found 
that tliev produced a more severe reaetion m guinea- 
])igs, the incubation jieriod waas shorter, the spleen was 
mueh larger, and death oceiirred in the animals appar¬ 
ent!} iincomplie ited by other inlections The T and H 
strains of virws were studied m relation to the virus of 
l^ock} Mountain spotted fever as found in the Bitter- 
loot Valley in Montana The reaetion of guinea-pigs 
to the former was less severe About 25 per cent of 
the animals died without eomplicatioiis by secondarv 
infections, while with the virus from Montana, death 
was the rule 1 he scrotum of guinea-pigs injected with 
virus from Montana was eommonly involved, while 
sciotal involvement was noted onlv once in guinea-pigs 
inoculated with the 1 and H strains The appearance 
of the spleen, however, was almost identical and 
gmnea-pigs that lecovered from injections with the 
1 and H vaiiis developed a definite immunity to sub¬ 
sequent inoculation with the virus from Montana 
Rock} Aloiintam spotted fever which has been 
knowm to exist m the Bittenoot Valley of Montana 
for a long time, is transmitted through the bite of a 
tick Previous investigations made from time to time 
have indicated that the endemic area was gradual!} 
becoming larger and was including inanv of the West¬ 
ern states It was predicted years ago that the disease 
might appear m a much wider area While this dis ase 
probably will not appear in epidemic form, the nnes- 
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tijjitionb of the United States Public Health Service 
aie of gieat interest They will seive to help clear up 
another obscure t\pe of disease and will place the public 
in the eastern part of the United States on guard 
against being bitten by ticks 


A MORPHOLOGIC BASIS FOR 
TISSUE RESISTANCE 

The customary discussions of acquired iinnuinity or 
resistance to harm lefer to the phenomena that are con¬ 
spicuous in the course of infectious diseases The 
phjsiologic actuity of body cells may be promoted so 
as to aid m the elimination of toxic pioducts Sub¬ 
stances that counteract toxins oi damage infectious 
agents may be geneiated in the organism Wandering 
leukocytes of the infected host may become more 
abundant and more active MacNider ^ has recently 
pointed out, however, that the resistance which mav 
deeclop in the higher animals against certain diugs and 
chemical poisons cannot be explained by any of the 
mechanisms mentioned His studies at the University 
of North Carolina point to the possibility of an entirely 
different principle being involved in the acquired 
tolerance to noxious agents It is well known - that 
uranium m the form of one of its salts is one of the 
oldest substances to be used experimentally to induce a 
renal injury either for the purpose of obtaining acute 
and chronic renal changes comparable to those de\ elop¬ 
ing in man or for the purpose of inducing such changes 
and attempting to con elate the histologic obseivations 
with the renal functional i espouse The seat of renal 
damage is laigely confined to the epithelium of the 
proximal convoluted tubules There is a correspond¬ 
ing functional expiession of this pathologic condition 
Polyuria with an albuminous urine and granulai casts 
usually ensues 

In many instances functional recuperation takes place, 
its rapidity ^al}mg greatly in different cases In Mac¬ 
Nider s experiments the epithelniin of the convoluted 
tubules showed tw'o entirely different types of lepair 
1 he first type is chaiacterized bv the formation through 
regeneration from less severeh injured convoluted tubule 
cells of an epithelial i eplaceinent similar to cells normal 
foi this pait of the tubule The second and more usual 
type of repair w as b^ an entireh different type of flattened 
cell atypical for this location in the tubule Subsequent 
intoxication m animals exhibiting the first type of 
lepair is usuallv senous They rarely survne a second 
exhibition ot the poison The histologic studa of renal 
tissue ftom such animals shows a lepetition of the acute 
epithelial injur\ m the concoluted tubules The regen¬ 
erated cells of the normal t\pe in this segment of the 
tubule become edematous and necrotic In the atapical 
tape of recoaeries in aahich the repair process of the 

1 MacNidcr \\ dcB The Morphological Basis for Certain Tissue 
Resistance Science 73 103 (Jan 23) 1931 

- MncXidcr W ilcD I nnc Formation During the Acute and 
Chronic \ephrms induced b\ Uranium ^lt^Tte Han.e> Lectures 24 S2 


tubules has failed to bring return to a functional nor¬ 
mal, there has appeared an ingrowth into the tubules 
of a flattened, nonspecialized type of cell or an ingrowth 
of an undifferentiated s}ncytial lajer of cell substance 
containing large, deeply staining nuclei Mototic figures 
are frequently found m either type of epithelial replace¬ 
ment 

Curioiislv enough, animals that have regenerated an 
abeirant type of tubule epithelium become far more 
resistant to subsequent doses of uiamum In the 
words of its discoverer, MacNider, the morphologic 
basis for this resistance on the part of the kidney to 
uranium has been associated with the type of epithelial 
repair to the convoluted tubules and the extent to which 
this repair has taken place Those animals with a 
chronic nephritis in which the epithelial replacement has 
been largely effected by a relining of the tubules with 
a flattened, nonspecialized type of cell have shown 
functionally the highest tissue resistance against repeated 
intoxications by uranium This type of cell is resistant 
to the toxic action of the poison It fails under its 
influence to become edematous and necrotic These 
experiments, MacNidei concludes, would not indicate 
the acquisition on the part of the animals of an immu¬ 
nity to uranium but the substitution in the kidney, as 
a result of a process of repair, of a type of epithelial 
tissue atjpical for the convoluted tubules, which either 
fails to secrete uranium and subject itself to an injury 
from the substance or is resistant to it during secretion 
Such changes m cell types in the kidney may be looked 
on as a morphologic defense mechanism giving to the 
organ an acquiied tissue resistance, which vanes m 
degree for subsequent injuries from the same chemical 
substance 


BLOOD CULTURES AND THEIR FUNCTION 
In bacterial endocaiditis, sinus thrombosis, the 
septicemias and other similar conditions, methods of 
blood culture easy to apply are satisfactory to a 
giatifying degree In ceitam of the acute infections 
such as tjphoid, pneumonia, and epidemic meningdis 
the causative organism can be recovered from the blood 
stream early in the infection in a high percentage of 
cases In the latter group, however, it is rarely neces¬ 
sary to obtain a culture from the blood to establish 
diagnosis When obtained, it is more rarely of benefit 
in the treatment of disease 
The importance of blood cultures is being constantly 
leemphasized by the persistent attempts to cultivate 
organisms from the blood in the rheumatic and arthritic 
conditions Some obseneis have apparently succeeded, 
but others, no doubt equally careful in their technic, 
lia%e failed to corroborate them Confidence that the 
causative agent of rheumatic fever or some of the forms 
of arthritis can be disco\ered in this w’ay is, however, 
perhaps o\erestimated In many of the acute infectious 
diseases the responsible microbe can be isolated from 
the blood onh with difficulty and irregularity It is 
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Iherefore b\ no means ccitain tint Incleiciiin octiirs 
faufficicnth often in tlic more chronit ilKiinnlie ind 
arthritic conditions to allow of an\ rdiabilil} in obt nn- 
ing the bactcrniin, if such exists, from the blood sin tin 
and Waxelbauni,* who ha\e recenth registcied iht 
failure of their alteinpts to isolate organisms from the 
blood m these eonditiuns, state the same pimeipU ‘ lo 
consider that these snme streptoeocci remain in or about 
the affected K>nU lo such an extent th it Ihes ire found 
III the blood stie.im in cases ot eliromc infectious 
irthritis of \cais' duration demands a lather tiiiK/iie 
conception ” Morcoier, it is In no me ms certain that 
the disease entiti Known In that name is a single disease 
in the sense of having a single microbie itiologi 

The factors that eontiibute to finding organisms in 
blood cultures arc numerous Among tliese inav he 
mentioned the jircsenee of organisms in the blood iinn- 
litcd to the disease process in question, VMiiation m the 
time and of the circumstances at which organisms ire 
])rcsent in the blood, tlic filtration of organisms jiresent 
III pirt of the blood stream so that thev are not found 
in another - and contamination during v irious jiliascs 
ot the technic 1 hough thcic arc main others, the 
latter probabh deserves premier considerilioii bceause 
of the fact that it is the most frequent ground for 
criticism applied to any positive bactcnologic results 
rinis ^\ve and \\ axclbaum state that certain evidences 
‘ point to the probabihtv, even certainty, of streptococci 
occurring m some cultures as contaminants, md the 
work of Olitslv) and Long and of Long OhtsKv and 
Stewart has clearlv demonstrated that the air contami¬ 
nation of ground material with nonhemohtic green 
prockrang streptococci can occur just as casil} as with 
diphtheioids and staphj lococci It is obvaous, in sueli 
eases, that the types of organisms lecoveicd are depen¬ 
dent on the floia of the air of the laboiatorv oi of the 
till oat of the laboraton vvorkei, and this point m iv 
well explain the differences in the cultural findings under 
eonsidcration ” On the othei hand, those w ho oht im 
organisms from the blood geiierallv consider the f iilure 
of otheis to be due to inadequate technic Thus, 
Kiacke and Teaslev consider die cliief faetoi in the 
unsatisfactory results of blood cultures to be due to 
failure to dilute suffieieiidv, or fi . the complement, md 
thus 1 educe the antibacterial action of the blood itself 
\\ hetiier this oi some other technical iiifeiionty is the 
collect explanation is not vet known 

Over the finding of organisms in the blood ovei 
their natme and significance general disagieement 
icigns as far as the diseases of uncertain etiologv aie 
concerned That a more exact understanding of the 
natuie of some diseases is to be obtained bv this 
method is to be hoped It seems scarceh likelv, how- 


Streptococci in Infectious 
J E\per Med 52 3S:> 


1 Xyc R R and W axclbaum E A 
(Atrophic) Arthritis and Rheunialic For or 

'*^ 2 ^ VtL^nbere Reuben Differential Blood Cultures JAMA 

**^3^Kra<£'''R 'r^ an^ Teaslej H E The Efficiency of Blood Cul 
tures J Lab & Om Med 16 169 1030 


(Vtr, til it this IS the most jironiisiiig method of attack 
for scscinl of the conditions which have been studied 
inicnsivcl} in tins v\ iv over a mimlicr of jcairs and in 
ill iin diffciLiit liboi.iloriLs 


Current Comment 


A GOVERNOR LOOKS AT CHIROPRACTIC 
frovinioi Jhick ot ]JlI iw irc Ins icliirncd to tlie 
ligisl ilurc, willioiit bis ipjiroval, a bill to create a 
bond of tliiriqirittic txammers md to regulate tlie 
jiiiitifc of chirojirictic His siimiinriAation of the 
rt isoiis for his veto is so elcir and terse tint it should 
he rt id h\ the legislators and governors of every state 
ih It IS threalencd or lire idy illlicled with this cult His 
St iltmcnl follows 

1 lit purpose of tlie act, as I understand it, is to legalize the 
pruliCL ot Lliiropractic in this si itc Practitioners ot this 
mil ire not rtcof,nized now Do tlici profess lo be doctors 
III tile same sense eif the fenii as is commonh understood to 
ippK to men and women of Itie medical profession^ Insofar 
IS 1 im alile to determine tlicre is not a recognized medical 
selioul 111 tile eomitrs tint ineliides m its cnrnculnm a course 
III (litropraclic Tins fait m ilselt seems singniarl; significant 
1 vcti to the la\ mind the idea that all disease of whatever 
einracter is due to spinal disiilacements of a niild sort, and lliat 
cures of such ailments as tiibcreiilosis, smallpox, diphtheria 
sc-irlct fcier and others ran he cflcctcd bj manipulation and 
lingering of tlic spine is preposterous 
before rcUirning this hill to soil I have satisfied nwself that 
the triinmg and cdmation a ehiropraclor, or driiglcss healer, 
needs to practice his art does not fit him properh lo advisedly 
treat the sick masmiieh as he is not qualified to diagnose ail 
iiients nor recognize conimimicahic diseases and to take 
measures to lonlrol them He is therefore an opponent to the 
ilcpartmint of health 

W herefori it seems to me it would be inconsistent for the 
legislature to appropriate, as it will do, money for the stale 
board of health, which board is trying to eradicate communi 
cable diseases and at the same time legalize the practice of a 
cult w Inch (Iocs not behei e in the germ thcon of a disease 
lint does teach and believe that such diseases as scarlet fever, 
etc, are due to a distracted vertebra and the method to prevent 
iml cure such disc isc is to see that everybody has a normal 
spine _ 


SPERMATIC TRANSMISSION OF 
EXPERIMENTAL ALLERGY 

The glowing eonviction that detailed expennienta- 
tion in immunogenetics must precede a final theoiy of 
immunit) is strengthened by the apparent demonstra¬ 
tion m the Robert Koch Institute, Berlin, of spermatic 
liansmission of a specific subimnninitv Forty years 
ago riiriith initiated breeding experiments in this 
field He immunized male mice against abim and 
tetanus toxin and then bred them with normal females 
Ihe voting born of such unions did not show anv 
demonstrable specific immunity, from which Ehrlich 
concluded that adult or embryonic specific antibodies or 
antibody potentials ue not transfeired bv the male geiin 
cell The word anaphylaxis had not yet been coined 
Ihe possible connection between hypersusceptibility 
md immune states was still unsuspected Ehrlich there¬ 
fore disregarded his collateral observation that while 
the young ot his immune fathers did not show specific 
immunity they showed the opposite effect, being less 
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resistant to toxins than Ins normal controls For 
thirty jeais this obseiration \ras iincontirmed Otto 
of the Robert Koch Institute then ieared about a dozen 
young mice fioni normal mothers and ricin-immune 
fathers and found five of them distinctly hypersensitive 
to ricin His current paper ^ details subsequent immu¬ 
nogenic studies extending over a period of years Otto 
immunized male mice by prolonged feeding nith a 
relatnely nontoxic formalized ricm-toxoid and bied 
them with normal mothers fiom one day to several 
months after the final toxoid feeding A few of the 
children of such unions uere used as fathers foi second- 
generation mice First-geneiation mice were tested 
with borderline doses of ricin, doses that killed about 
30 per cent of his normal controls With these doses, 
first-generation mice born to freshly immunized fathers 
show ed a 70 per cent mortality With a slightly differ¬ 
ent test dose second-generation mice showed a 65 per 
cent ricin-mortality, as contrasted with 45 per cent for 
his normal controls Control tests with snake venom 
showed the same venom mortality (50 per cent) foi 
both the normal and the experimental series The 
number of these tenom tests, however, was too small to 
suggest more than a possible specificity Otto s general 
conclusion is that he u dealing with an inherited sub- 
imnninity, possibly specific, that is brought about by 
specific injury to ancestral male germ plasm Equally 
suggestne is Otto’s study of mice sired by ricm-immune 
fathers three or more months after the final toxoid 
feeding Here the iicin mortaliti was but 33 per cent, 
approximately the sime as with his normal controls 


Association News 


certified by the Secretarj of the Association and \ahdated bj 
the agent of the railroads, will entitle the holders to purchase 
return tickets o\er the same route traveled to Philadelphia, at 
one-half the regular fare The reduced rate cannot be secured 
without a properlv certified and lahdated Certificate 
Those members of the Association who reside in the Pacific 
Coast states will have the benefit of excursion fares which are 
established for the summer season each vear Fares authorized 
from principal Pacific Coast points to Philadelphia and return 
are as follows 
FROM 


San Francisco Cahf 

$149 22 

Los Angeles Cahf 

149 22 

Snn Diego Cahf 

149 22 

Portland Ore 

149 22 

Seattle W ash 

149 22 

Spokane, W ash 

14o 97 

Tacoma W ash 

149 22 

Vancoux er B C 

149 23 

Victoria B C 

149 22 


Corresponding fares are authorized from other points in the 
Pacific Coast states 

It will not be necessary for those residing in the states on 
the Pacific Coast to secure Certificates, but they should obtain 
specific information about the conditions under which the summer 
rates are made available 

Hotel Reservations at Philadelphia 
For the convenience of those who wish to make hotel reser¬ 
vations m Philadelphia for the annual session of the Association 
a list of hotels and a form to be used in securing reservations 
will be found in the advertising pages of The Jourxal this 
weel Dr Frederick S Baldi, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Hotels of the Local Committee on Arrangements, gives 
assurance that there will be comfortable accommodations for 
all who go to Philadelphia but points out that it is desirable to 
make reservations at the earliest possible time All applications 
will receive the promptest possible attention and effort will be 
made in every instance to make a reservation at the hotel indi¬ 
cated by the applicant as his first choice It is desirable, how¬ 
ever that each applicant should indicate a second choice of 
hotels m case it is not possible to secure the 1 ind of accommo¬ 
dation desired at the hotel of first choice 


THE PHILADELPHIA SESSION 
Annual Tournament of the American Medical 
Golfing Association 

The Philadelphia Committee on Arrargements has decided to 
hold the seventeenth annual tournament of the Aiiiencan Medical 
Golfing Association, Moiidav, June 8 over the Arononiiiik 
course instead of at tin, Huntington Countrv Club as announced 
in the brochure of the association which was mailed to members, 
March 11, from the executive office in Detroit The Aronomink 
course is one of the most niodern in the district and is in speiidid 
condition It is amply difficult and reasonably fair, has an 
attractive club house and in all respects, is an excellent place 
for the tournament The officials at Aronomink and the local 
committee are doing even thing possible to make the tournament 
a success The Philadelphia men composing the Local Com¬ 
mittee on Arrangements are Drs John W Crosley, chairman, 
Willis r Manges, Fred H Leavitt, Frank J Kelly and Damon 
B Pfeiffer 

Railroad Transportation to Philadelphia 
Passenger associations representing the transportation systems 
of the United States have granted a rate ot one and one Iialf 
fare for the benefit of the members ot the Association who will 
attend its amiiiual session in Pliiladclpliia June 8 to 12 

In order to secure the reduced rate it will be necessary for 
members to have a Certificate to be endorsed by the Secretary 
of tlic Association and validated by a representative of the 
railroads at the Registration Bureau which will be located in 
the Municipal Auditorium at Philadelphia These Certificates 
must be secured troin railroad ticket agents at the time tickets 
to Pbiladclplna arc purclnscd The Certificates, when properly 

1 Olio R Siiul die junpen mil Ricin immunisiertcr Mau«cvatcr 
Kituibcrenipfiiidlich> 7t«dlr f llcg u tnfcklionskr 111 6AA (Oct) 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMORIAL SALON 
IN PERSHING HALL 

The sum contributed this week to the Pershing Hall Memorial 
in Pans brings the total to 82,293 60 A list of those who have 


contributed during the current 

if R Wilkinson M D, Ocono 
mowoc \\ IS 

Andre r Stapler D Chicago 

Robert B Harkness M D Houth 
ton Mich 

E I Merntt M D Fall Ri\er 
^fass 

Muskesron County Medical Societ> 
(^Iuhlf!:an) 

Arthur V ffc)! M D New 

Rochelle N \ 


week follows 

Edwin Beer D "New \nrk 
Cohn R Qark M D \ouncstown 
Ohio 

Reed Wallace Teed M D , Owos'^o 
Mich 

Jackson Count> Medical Societj 
Jackson Mich 

Wilham Mirtin Ca«on M D 
SindersMllc Ga 

Victor P Diedench, M D Hot 
Springs Ark 


MEDICAL BROADCAST FOR THE WEEK 
American Medical Association Health Talks 
The American Medical Association broadcasts at 10 a m on 
Monday, 10 45 on Tuesday 9 15 on Thursday and 10 30 on 
Saturday, over Station WBBM {770 kilocycles, or 3894 meters) 
The program for the week is as follows 
April 6 Who Sa>s So^ 

April 7 Co metics and \our Skin 
April 9 The Farm U oman s I eisure 
April n Hon Does \our Child Talk^ 

Five minute health talks may be heard over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System dailv except Sundays and holidays, from 
12 to 12 05 p m, Central Standard Time 
The program for the week is as follows 

April 6 Who Sa>s So^ 

April 7 Carbon Monoxide Again 
\pril 8 Am'*ncan College Athletics 
April 9 Magical Medicine 
April 10 What to Do for Poi oning 
April 11 The Fad 
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(PinsICIANS WILL CO FFR A FAVOR RV RF DISC FOR 
THIS nFFARTUFNT ITFMS OF MWS OF SIORF OK I F 3 i CHI 
ERAL FMERLST SUCH AS HIIVTF TO SOVIITV ALTIVITIls 
lew lIOSrITALS EDUeVTIOA ntlllc HIAITH FTC ) 


ALABAMA 

State Medical Meeting at Birmingham, April 21-24 — 
The si\tj-fourth Tiimnl session of the Medical Assocnlioii of 
the State of Alabama will lie held at riiriiimghani April 21 24 
with hcadqiiartLFS at the riionus Jefferson Hotel md tinder 
the presidenev ol Dr M dhain (> Harrison BirniiiiKhain 1 he 
guest speakers will he Drs Alfred Blalock Nashville leiiii 
on Mechanism of the Production and J re itinenl of Shoel 
Madison Hines Roberts Atlanta Some Studies in Coiigenilal 
Sjiihilis , Joseph B Greene Nshcvillc N L, 1 ir Nose iiiel 
Throat m Relation to General Diseases Jeib 1 (_ iter Clii 

cago ‘Relation of the Lje to General Disease W ilh im A 

Smith, Atlanta Management of the Liiilepsies I tienis I 
Burch Nasluillc Tenn, Management of Meiislrtial Disorders 
of Interest to the General Practitioner uid Oliii West See 
relarv Anicncan Medical Association One ago Some I'hasis 
of Afcdic il Ethics ’ Dr Robert S Ciiimiiighaiii professor ot 
anatoiiij Vanderbilt Unucrsitj Alcdical School Nashville, will 
deliver the Jerome Cochran Lecture \\ ednesda> on Studies 
on the Pathologj of Tuberculosis and Sjphilis Ihere will 
be a sjmposiuiii on tuberculosis and motion [iKtiire films will 
be presented A feature of the puhhc meeling U ednesdav 
will be a pageant illustrating the historj of medicine given 
under the direction of Dr James R (larher Biriiiiiigh iiii 
president of the Jefferson Coniitj Medical Soeietj This societv 
will act as host to the association 


ARKANSAS 

Funds for Medical School Building—Under the terms 
of a measure passed bj the state legislature m Pebruar} 
appropriating SI 000 000 for the Uiiivcrsitj of Arl aiisas the 
school of medicine will receive f27S,000 for a new Imildiiig to 
be used for laboratorv and teaching purixiscs Hits is said 
to be the first building appropriation that the school has 
leccived in fiftv two >ears 


CALIFORNIA 

Licenses Restored and Revoked—The board ot medical 
examiners at its meeting m Los Angeles rdirnarj 2 5 restored 
the license of Dr lames Terrell Brown Los Angeles to prae 
tice medicine in the state, returning hiin however to the terms 
of a probation imposed Julj 13 1920 under whieh he was 

renuired to give up Ins alcohol and narcotic permits The 
hcuisc was revoked Oct 21, 1930 Tlie hoard revoked the 
license of Dr R 03 L Buffiim Long Beach, after he pleaded 
guilts to violation of the terms of a five years probation imposed 
lulv 17 19’9 OH 1 narcotic charge The license ot Dr Ernest 
M rrcemaii Long Beach was revoked on the charge of having 
performed an illegal operation 

Society News—A symposium on influenza was held before 
a joint meeting of the section on medicine and pediatrics ot 
the San Prancisco Countv Medical Society and the San Mateo 
Countv Medical Societv, Atarch 3 the speakers vvere Drs 
Charles L Connor Arthur L Bloomfie d and Jacob C Geiger 
V svinposinm on tuberculosis was conducted at tlie Alarch 10 
iLting of the San Francisco Couiitv Aledical Societv the 
^^eal ers being Drs AVdliani C Voorsanger Roland P Seitz 

rd lTovd Boan-Drs Walter P Bliss, Pasade.ia and Rafe 

r Chaffin presented ‘Relapsing Fever 111 Los Angela and 
Virmitv and “A Discussion of the Value of Uterosalpmgo 
HFo-raoliv ' respectiveb before the Los Angeles Countj Alcdi- 

cal Association Alarcb 5-Dr Max J Abramson among 

ntbers addressed the Los Angeles Obstetrical Society Alarcb 

10 on ‘ Stillbirths of Undetermined Etiology -Dr Clifford 

B Wall er began a graduate course of eight lectures in perim 
etrv at the Los Angeles County General Hospital March S 
It is planned to hold one lecture each week The lee for the 
course is ?2S Information may be had from Dr Eugene 

Ziskmd, 718 Professional Building Los Angeles-Dr George 

A\ Pierce, San Francisco, addressed the Fresno Comity Afedical 


SocRtv fainniy 6 on pi islic surgery-Dr John V Barrov, 

Los Angchs, lectured he lore the VetUiira County Medial 

SociLtv J iniiary 11 on Inlestinal Profozoa ’-Ur Harold 

K I aher S m 1 rancisco, iddrcsscd the San Diego Countv 

Altdical Society March 10, on pohomyditis -The Los 

Angeles Siirgnal Society was iddrcsscd Alarch 13 by Drs 
Hans ] Scliiffbaiicr on Resection of the first Rib, Anteriorly 
for Ajiical Cavities George Pranklin I arrnan ‘Surgery of 
tliL kidiiLy During I’rtgn inev ” and Alfred E Gallant, End 

Result of Coiiiuressioii 1 rieturc of a A ertebra -Dr Arthur 

Dean IJtvan Chicago addressed the Loa Angeles Couniv 
Medital Association M ircb 19, on Present Status of the 
Anesthesia J^rohlem 

DELAAVARE 

Psychiatric Observation Clinic—A psychiatric obsena 
lion clinic with facilities for forty patients was opened at the 
Delaware Stale Hospit il I arnhurst Eebruary 12 This is said 
to be one of the few institutions wlicrc a period of obsenahon 
IS rcrjiiircd before commitment Any physician licensed in the 
slate may have Ins patients admitted to the clinic A patient 
idmitted to the observation clinic shall remain for a period not 
to exceed four weeks wlicii if suffering from a psychosis 
which requires prolonged hospitalization, the case shall fcc 
reported to the state beiard ol tnistccs of the Delaware State 
Hospital iwo quihfled and licensed physicians shall then 
determine whether the iKiliciit shall he judged insane and com 
milled to the slate hospital This institution has also recently 
toniplelcd a modern fire proof budding of sixty beds for con 
liiilitd Ireatnient e ises 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Memorial to Colonel Hoff — A mcinonal foiiiilam m honor 
of the late Col John A an Rensselaer Hoff, to be built on the 
mditan rcvcrvntion ot the Army Aledical Center by bis widow, 
Airs Lavmia D Hoff has been approved by tlie assistant 
secretary of war Colonel Iloff who died m 1920, entered the 
army in 1874 as assistant surgeon and served m many parts 
of the world before Ins retirement m 1912 He received many 
loreigii decorations and was die author of works on medical 
praetiee ind sanitation 

FLORIDA 

Personal — At the recent animal staff meeting of the Duval 
County Hospital m 1 leksonvillc attended by the Duval County 
AAeifarc Board m oil jiortrait of Dr John E Bovd was pre 
seiited to the hospital Dr Boyd lias been connected with the 
hospital since 1899 having been president of the institution 
from 1917 to 1925 when be retired from active service remain 
mg on the staff as consulting surgeon The presentation speech 
was made by Dr lames Knox Smipson who succeeded 

Dr Bovd as president-Dr Eritz A Brink Jacksonville, was 

recently presented with i twenty year service medal by the 
si iti board of beallli 

ILLINOIS 

Personal—Dr AA ilbam E Biirres Urbana was recently 
made a life member ol the Champaign County Afedical Societv 
ot which he has been a member since 1SS4 At present he is 

the only life member-The trustees of the University of Illi 

iiois have announced that the inauguration of Harry AA'oodburn 
Chase LL D as picsideiit of the university, will take place 

Friday Afav 1 at Urbana-Dr AAMIter S Swan a resident 

of Harrisburg since 18SI celebrated Ins fifty fourth year in 
the practice of medicine Alarcb 10 

Annual Climc—The second annual clime at die Edward 
Hmes Jr Diagnostic Center Hmes was held January IS 
bv medical officers ol the sixth corps area in conjunction with 
army and navy medical reserve officers of Cook County and 
the medical department of the Illinois national guards in honor 
of Col Paul Churchill Hutton recently appointed surgeon to 
the sixth corps area and Capt Norman T AleLean com 
maiidmg officer of the U S Naval Hospital Great Lakes, Ill 
Dr AA alter H AA atterson of the staff of Edward Hmes, Jr 
Hospital gave an address on selection of cases for pneumo 
thorax phrcnectomy and thoracoplasty and Dr Carl A Hed 
hlom Chicago gave an illustrated lecture on the technic ol 
eperations on the chest The 400 officers who attended the 
ilinic were entertained later at a dinner, at which Col Thomas 
II Scott director ot the diagnostic center was toastmaster 
,-nd Colonel Hutton and Captain McLean were the pnnapal 
Speakers 
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Bills Introduced—S 268 proposes to require phjstcians 
attending persons suffering from injuries caused bv firearms, md 
supenntciKknts of hospitals in winch patients of that class are 
treated, to rejxirt such facts to designated police authorities 
S 278, to amend the law concerning the registration of births 
and deaths, proposes that in count\ seats of o\er 100000, local 
registrars of Mtal statistics slial! not be required to file with 
the counta clerks copies of certificates of births stillbirths and 
deaths, but shall make file, inde\ and permanentlj preserve in 
their own respectne offices a complete and accurate copj of 
each birth, stillbirth and death certificate registered b\ them 
S 361 proposes to authorize the department of registration and 
education to appoint an osteopathic examining cominittee, to 
consist of fi\e reputable practitioners of osteopath) S 367 
proposes to authorize certain corjiorate authorities haaing the 
control or supen ision of an) public park or parks to permit the 
erection and maintenance of child welfare sanatoriums in public 
parks H 554 proposes to make it unlaw tul for aii) dentist, or 
for anv person in a dental school or clinic to use anv dental 
handpiece, drill holder or drill handle in the treatment of aii) 
person, unless such dental equipment is first sterilized 

Chicago 

Bacon Lectures Postponed—Dr Herbert M Deans of 
the Unnersit) of California kfcdical School Berkclc) who 
was to gne the Bacon lectures at the Unnersiti of llliiioib 
College of Medicine, March 31 and kpril 1 is suffering from 
an attack of influenza, the lectures ha\e been postponed until 
further notice 

Another Series of Summer Clinics —The Chicago Medi¬ 
cal Societ) announces that two weeks of postgraduate clinics 
will be held under its auspices at the Cook Couiitc Hospital 
June 22 July 3 Plnsicians who are interested are requested 
to communicate with the secretar) of the societ) 185 North 
Wabash A.tenue, Chicago, for further information 

Society News—Dr Local E Dacis addressed the Chicago 
Ophthalmological Societc March 16 on Ophthalmic Sen- 

dromes of Certain Intracranial Tumors”-Drs Isidor 

Harrison Tumpeer and Mecer R Lichtenstein addressed the 
Chicago Society of Mlerg) March 16, on A.rthus Pheiiom 
enoii’ and Tuberculin in Relation to Allerg)' rcspccticel) 

-Dr Harry A Singer addressed the Chicago Pathological 

Societ), March 9, on Primarc, Isol ited L)mpbogranuloniatosis 

of the Stomach ’-Drs Tacob A Bargen and Harr) M 

Weber, both of Rochester, Mum addressed the Cliicago Roent¬ 
gen Societ), March 11, on Relation of Colitis to Po1)posis’ 
and ‘Earliest Signs of Colonic ^fahgna^c\, rcspcctnel) 

-^The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute gate a dinner March 

12 III honor of Prof Francis de Groer, director of children s 
clinic, Universit) of Lemberg Poland Professor de Groer 
spoke on Social Importance of Tuberculosis m Childhood ” and 
Dr Ta) Arthur Mters Minneapolis on Tuberculosis in Child 

hood ”-The Chicago Neurological Societ) w as addressed 

March 19, among others, b) Dr Ralph W Gerard on Nene 

Metabolism and the Problem of Degeneration ’-Dr Mar- 

garete M H Kunde addressed the Chicago Societ) of Inter¬ 
nal Medicine March 23, among others on Blood Changes in 

Experimental Htper- and He potht roidisni ”-Drs Fred L 

Adair and William H Rubotits addressed the Chicago G)ne- 
cological Societ) March 20 on “Sjphilis of the Fetus and 
Newh Born Infant and Radical Episiotoni), respectitcl) and 
Dr Joseph B De Lee presented a inoamg picture demonstration 

"Surgical Anatom) and Episiotom) w’lth Modeling Claa ’- 

A joint meeting of the Illinois Societ) for Mental H)gienc 
and the Chicago Medical Societt was addressed March 25 
among others b\ Drs George A. Wiltrakis and Daniel Haffroii 
on Veute Medical and Surgical Sen ice of a State Hospital 

and Hemoclastie Crises m Mental Patients, respectneh- 

The Chicago Urological Societa was addressed, Slarch 26 b) 
Drs Lcandcr W Riba on Intra Urethral Chancre' Andrew 
McNalK Neoplasms of Testes and Otto Sajihir, Neoplasms 
of Kidne) ' 

INDIANA 

Society News —Dr Louis H Segar Indianapolis addressed 
the Tippecanoe Counts Medical Societ) at La Fasette March 

12 on Recent Adsances m Pediatrics -Dr M Herbert 

Barker Chicago addressed the Northeastern Indiana Academ) 

of Medicine Kemlalls die Februars 26 on nephritis - 

Dr Edwin N Kimc addressed the Indianapolis Medical SocieU, 
March 31 on Ntatus of Biopbasics in Alodern Medical Prac¬ 
tice and Dr Perce E McCown discussed the etiologe and 
jossible preeention of prostatic hepertrojih) 


Child Health Conferences —Two Indiana counties have 
held conferences on child health following the state conference 
January 15-17, which in turn grew out of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection Dr Charles P 
Emerson, dean and professor of medicine, Indiana Unnersite 
School of kledicine, Indianapolis, addressed the meeting m 
Delaware Count), March 3, on ph)sical deaelopment of tha 
child, and Dr Harold S Hulbert, Chicago on the work ot 
child guidance clinics Dr Ada E Schweitzer director of the 
child health department, state board of health, spoke at the 
Monroe Count) conference, Februar) 27, on prenatal an 1 
maternal care and Dr Ratmond JI Borland, Bloomington 
discussed pretention of communicable disease and nutritional 
disorders 

IOWA 

Society News—Dr Frank L Williams addressed the Dcs 
Moines Academy of Medicine and the Polk Count) Medical 
Societ) March 31, on Relation of State Medicine to Civil 
Practice’ Dr Thomas A Burcham gave “A Report of Medi¬ 
cal Legislative Activities '-A joint meeting of the Boon„ 

and Stor) county medical societies in Nevada, January 22, was 
addressed bv Drs Ross E Gunn on ‘Insulin as Used in the 
1 reatment of Infection ’ and Ben T Whitaker, both of Boone, 

on ‘The \ Ra) Its Uses in Diagnosis’-Dr Henry D 

Holman Mason Cit) among others, addressed the Cerro Gordo 
Countv Medical Societ), Februarv 17, on 'Phtsical Therapv 
in Relation to Medicine and Surgery in the Field of G)nc 

colog) ”-Dr Jonathan N Goodman Osceola addressed the 

Clarke Count) Medical Societ) in Osceola, February 19, on 
Simplified Infant Feeding 

KANSAS 

Society News —The Februar) meeting of the Sedgwick 
Countv Medical Societ), Wichita was given in honor of 
Dr David W Basham who has completed fortv seven years 

of practice Dr Basham has six sons studvmg medicine- 

Drs Everett R Deweese and Frederick B Campbell, both of 
Kansas Citv Mo, addressed the Franklin Count) Medical 
Societ) Ottawa recenti) on x ray interpretation and treat¬ 
ment of rectal diseases, respectively 

KENTUCKY 

Health at Louisville —Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from eightv one cities with a total 
population of 36 million, for the week ended March 14 indicate 
that the highest mortalit) rate (36 4) appears for Louisville, 
and the rate for the group of cities as a whole 13 8 The 
mortalit) rate for Louisville for the corresponding period last 
year was 117 and for the group of cities, 13 2 The annual 
rate for the eightv one cities for the eleven weeks of 1931 was 
141, as against a rate of 13 3 for the corresponding weeks of 
1930 Caution is necessar) m the interpretation of these 
figures as vveeklv figures fluctuate vvidelv The fact that some 
cities are hospital centers for large areas outside the cities or 
that thev have large Negro populations ma) tend to increase 
the death rate 

State Board Reciprocates with Iowa —Dr Arthur T 
McCormack, secretar) State Board of Health of Keiituckv, 
recently announced that reciprocity has been established with 
the State Board of Medical Examiners of Iowa 

Society News—Dr Frank M Stitcs, Jr spoke on 'More 
Recent Concepts of Nephritis before the Jefferson Count) 
Medical Societ) March 2 a s)Tuposium on toxic goiter was 
conducted before the societ) March 16, bv Drs Archibald Af 
McKeithen, Virgil E Simpson, Ul)sses H Smith and John 
R M'athen 

LOUISIANA 

Health at New Orleans —Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from eighty one cities with a total 
population of 36 million for the week ended March 21, indi¬ 
cate that the highest niortahtv rate (19 9) appears for’ New 
Orleans and the rate for the group of cities as a w hole, 13 6 
The mortalit) rale for New Orleans for the corresponding 
week of 1930 was 19 6 and for the group of cities, 13 3 The 
annual rate for the eight) one cities was 141 for the twelve 
weeks of 1931 as compared with 13 3 for the corresponding 
weeks of 1930 Caution is necessar) in the interpretation ot 
these figures, as weekl) figures fluctuate vvidelv The fact that 
some cities are hospital centers for large areas outside the 
cities or that the) have large Negro populations mav tend to 
increase the death rate 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Society News —The Webster Afeclicnl Club, with llic ^fc<h 
cil Clul) of SoiithbridRC (he Afedicil Chib of Ihilmin, Conn 
nncl tlie Wicluisclt Mctlical Iniproiciiiciit Socieli, llohlcn lithl 
T joint inccliiip Tcbrinn 25 witli the follouiiiR spe il trs nil 
of orccstcr Drs Aiulrcu E O Connell on iiUriitnotis iiroj 
raphs John M I'nllon, ratliiini fre iliiicnt in ntcniic blecdiiif, 
lohn J Diinphi dncnosis of extra iiterniL prtjnatic) James 
C McCann, fnnctional and organic dsspcpsia, and William 1 

1 inch, appendicitis in children under 7 tears-Drs lironson 

Crothers and Ldnard C Vofit Boston, were on the propram 
of the New Liipland Roentgen Rat Socictt March 20 spi ik 
nip on Lncephalopriph\—Its Indications ind Use iii Children' 
iid Rocnlpcnolopie il Diapnosis of 1 t id I'oisonmp risjKi 
li\ih Dr Cliirles I Mrkhmn Jr Boston disensstd lead 

poisoning from the standpoint of the pediatrician-At the 

Men I nglaiid Phisn il 7 liorapj Socicti Drs George I! Rice 
■'nd Mhlliam D Roiilind discussed the uses of phisieil Iherapt 
in otol inngolog) and in diseases of the eie respecliteli 

Marcli 18, in jioston-Drs Chflon T I’erl nis ^Vortesl(r 

iddrcsscd the Massaehiisctts Psjchiatnc Societs lehrnin 2s, 
on ‘ Diathcrnij in the Ircatnicnt of Dementi i I’ariUlici 


MICHIGAN 


Personal—Dr Charles A Blair Morenci was teiideied a 
comphnicntarj dinner J inuars 28 bj the Leiiivtte Coiiiite 
Medical bocictj , he w is made an honorars life member oi 
tile sociclj Dr Blair li is retiied from iclite practice it is 

leported after fortj tears sertice -Dr John J U deb 

Iwscaiiaba has been appointed a iiiember of the s| ife boird oi 
repistration in inedieine it is reported to siieteed tbe 1 He 
Dr Mhlliam A Lennre 


Child Guidance Clinics—4 child guidance chmc tti/I hi 
oiKined in Maj m Grand Rapids it is reported Dr Milton 
r KirlTiatrich Nett York will assume charge as director ol 
the clinic, liilj 1 The chmc has lieen fniaiieed throiiph a 
grant from the Childrens Piind of Miehigiii cooperiliiig with 
local agencies Tlie program will include the detection of 
personaht) disorders in (he joiiiig child and the formmp of i 
jirogram winch will pretent more serious disorders m liter 
life A simihr clinic is being organized in Phiit It is said 
that the Children s 1 nnd has been the princiiial contributor to 
the 820 000 reejuircd to start (he riint clinic 


Lectures for Practitioners —A senes of lectures on com 
municablc diseases is now in progress at Herman Kiefer Dos 
pita! Detroit, under the sponsorship of the Wajne Coiiiilj 
Medical Societj in conjmiclioii with the Urologicil Dermato 
logical and Tuberculosis societies of Detroit Dr J Stuart 
Pritchard, Battle Creek, gave the first lecture April 1, on 
‘Clinical Sjmptoms of Tuberculosis, and siicakers for the 
coming lectures are as follows April 8, Dr Riclnrd H 
4[organ, Detroit, on Tuberculosis of the Adult April IS 
Dr Henrj D Chadwick, Detroit, Tuberculosis of Childhood 
Vpril 22 Dr Edward J O Bnen, Detroit Uie Value of 
Surgerv in Pvibcrciilosis, and April 29 Dr Bruce If Douglas 
>,orthvillc, Sanatorium Care of Cases of I uberculosis 


Society News —Dr Louis H Newburgh Aim Arbor pre¬ 
sented a paper on obesity avlnch was discussed by Dr Reuben 
Peterson before the Washtenaw Couiitj Medical Societi 

March 26 -Dr Plojd H Lashmet, Ann Arbor, addressed 

the Monroe County Medical Society, klarcli 19, on nephritis 

_pr Hugo A Freund Detroit addressed the Saginaw 

County Jilcdical Society, March 17, on arthritis-Dr Alan 

G Brown Toronto, Canada, lectured on solar ridiation and 
Us effect on childrens diet before tbe Kent County Medical 

S^.cty Grand Rapids, m Feoruary-Dr Waller I Werner, 

Pontiac, presented a symposium on apical and snbapical tuber 
culosis before the Oakland County Medical Society, March 19 
Dr Tohn E Gordon, Detroit addressed the society m I ebruary 
on ‘Preyention and Treatment of Measles’ and 'Diagnosis of 
Prcparalytic Poliomyelitis” 


MINNESOTA 

Personal— Dr John A Tliabes Braiiierd has been elected 
president of the state uoard of health 

Bills Introduced—H 1146 proposes to authorize counties 
baying a population of more than 50,000 and an area of more 
than 3 500 iquarc miles tl erect auxiliary comity hospitals 
H nos proposes to autlionzc the establishment m southern 
ilmiiesota oi a state sanatorium for tuberculous patients 


MISSISSIPPI 

Personal —Dr Uyi A Panictt Ncyy Albany who lias 
bicii hi iltb ofliicr of Union County for the jiast three yean 
Ills resigned tfitcluc April 1, to accept a similar position m 
J ellore Comity 

Students Oppose Political Control —Tlic student body of 
till Lmyersity of Jfississippi recently adopted unanimously a 
resohition op/iosing any system of (mblical control lEat yyill 
coiitmiiL to injure the standing of the higher educational insti 
liilions of iMississippi ' As tyidence of tbcir comictions, tiic 
stiuleuts pledged tliemselyes to support for state offices only 
those candid lies yybo faeor a plan for the educational control 
ol still insliliiijons of higher education yyhereby these mm 
liilioiis may regain ilieir former standing In atidition the 
r<solution projioscd tbit the stiidml body urge all alumni and 
sliidint bodies of all state educational institutions and all friendj 
ol lugber edut ition in Mississqipi to snpiiort tins iiosition" 

MISSOURI 

Personal—Dr rrancis M AleCallmn Kansas City, was 
iliiled jiresidcnt of the st ite boird ot health Januiry 26 
Dr Horice W Carle St Josepli yice president, and Dr James 

steuart Ic/ftrson City secretary reelected-Dr IFaltcr 

t (i Kirclinir St Joins was ippniuted to (be recently created 
losiiuui of midical director of City Hospital, be took office, 
Maicb I 

Fiftieth Anniversary of Graduation — \t a banquet in 
SI loins March > sis of the siym [iliysicians reiinuimg of 
lorly oui \ bo graduated m 1S8! from the first three year 
(nurse gucii by the St Lotus Medical College, celebrated the 
htticlb umnersary of their gradiiilioii Fiyc mciiibe''s of the 
< 1 iss rcsidi in St loins Drs James A Dickson, Wilbs Hall 
Ifaryiy (, Mudd Imand M Riyold md Mas C Starkloff 
Dr Henry 1 Harmscli 1 lagstalT Ana, and Dr Willnm A 
J lines Chester III arc tbi out of toyyn mcmlxrs 

Hospital Ncyvs —\ '2 509 OOP hospital for the cnmmally 
insane will be creeled yyitbm the next eighteen months at 
S|)nngfiild on a 500 acre tract of land guen by tbe Springfield 
tliamber of Commerce Springfield yyas selected largelj 
because of the direct rail connection yyith the Atlanta and 
1 eayenwortb pcnitcnlianes and because its altitude males pos 
sdile the treatment of tuberculous iiatieiits Altliough the larg 
tsi group of patients yuJI Ik psyebopatiue tnchtding those nho 
become incnfilly abnormal after Ilieir eommitment to a federal 
lieiiittiiliary (icrsons siifTcnng from other diseases yyill also 
in receiyed it tbe neyy iiibtitutioii 

Society News —Dr Patrick H Owens, ICansas City, 
addressed the Jackson County Lfcdical Society, March 24 on 
1 yeiilrition of the Left Bing of the Diaphragm’ yvitli pres 
e mat ion of case and Dr Sam E Roberts, Kansas City, ‘The 
Proncboscopic 1 reatment of Pulmonary Diseases A debate, 
UcboKcd 1 bat the ]>resent pojiulation tendencies arc danger¬ 
ous to the yycifare of tbe United Stales was held at a joint 
nieeluig of tbe yvomeii s auxiliary and the society March 31 
Pee L M Birklicad Kansas City took the aflirmatiyc, and 
Mr William H Launder Kansas City, the negative side 
Dr I croy W Hubbard W irni Springs Ga spoke on ' Tbe 
Story of Warm Springs A play Hie Doctors Wife and 

the Doctors Life was presented-Dr Norman N Tobias 

leldrcbsed tlie St Louis Medical Society February 17, on the 
use md abuse of cosmetics Dr Joel E Goldtliwait, Boston, 
yeas tbe speaker February 24 on The Challenge of the Chronic 
Patient to Our Profession ” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill Introduced —H 284 proposes to create a state cancer 
coiuniittec to establish organize and conduct cancer clinics 
throughout the state 

NEW YORK 

Bills Introduced—S 1596 and A 2004 propose to accord 
heiib to hospitals treating jicrsons injured by accident on any 
judgments settlements or compromises obtained bv the injured 
persons by reason ol such injuries S 1617 proposes to require 
the licensing of all hospitals of two or more beds by tbe depart 
inent of chanties A 2056 proposes to memorialize tbe United 
Slates Congress to uiact the necessary legislation for the 
deportation of aliens lonyicted of tlie illegal sale of habit- 
lorming drugs 

Society News—At tbe sixty third annual meeting of the 
Dental Society of the State of New A’orlr, May 12 15, m New , 
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York, Dr Milton C M intcrnitz dcnii iml Anthonj N Bradj 
professor of pithologv Yale Uiii\ersit\ Medical School, New 
Ha\en, Conn, and H Edmund rnesell, DDS, Pittsburgh, 
will conduct a sMnposium on education Drs AVilham H 
Ross, Brentwood Eliot Bishop Brookl)!!, Roger H Dennett 
and Carson P Shcrwin, Yew York will conduct a sjmposiuni 

on prenatal feeding-Dr Harold A Peck addressed the 

Albain Coiinte Medical Societe lanuary 11 among others, on 
“Congenital Absence of a Portion of the Esophagus, instead 
of Dr John S McCormick, Albanj, as reported in The Joer- 
^AL, March 14 

Organization of County Health Units Recommended 
—Ill the prelimnian report of the New \ork State Health 
Coniniissioii appointed b\ the goeernor Maj 1, 1930 to stud} 
the application of the publie health law and the adinimstratiee 
actnitics of the state and local bodies engaged in promoting 
public health, It IS recomincndcd that all tillages of less than 
5,000 population be included in the jurisdiction of a count) 
board of health, which would ha\e at least three phjsicians in 
its membership The counte health commissioner would deeotc 
Ins entire tune to the office m counties haemg a population 
under the jurisdiction of the board of health of more than 
30000 and in counties haemg less than 30 000 population the 
district state health officer would be detailed be the state com 
missioiier to act as couiite commissioner according to the plan 
proposed The cffectiee date tor the appointment of the count) 
board of health should be not later than Jul) 1 1931, and the 
appointment of counte 1 ealth comniissioiicrs not later than 
Jan 1 1932, the commission recommended Laws relating to 
local boards of health would then be amended to abolish all 
town boards of health consolidated health districts and \illage 
boards of health in e illages of less than 5 000 population not 
later than Jan 1, 1932 and the public health law amended to 
remove all reference to these boards 

New York City 

Blizzard Class Reunion—The fort) third anniversary of 
the graduation from Bellevaie Hospital Medical College of the 
class of 88 the day of the great blizzard March 12 will be 
observed with a dinner at the Hotel McAlpin ^pril 11 If 
ail) member of the class did not receive his invitation for the 
dinner and reunion he is requested to communicate with Dr 
S Adolphus Knopf, 16 M est Ninetv-Fifth Street Dr David 
Hunter McAlpin, president of the class, will be host The 
reunion was not planned for klarch 12 because of inclement 
weather 

Biggs Memorial Lecture —Dr George H Bigelow, com¬ 
missioner of health of Massachusetts, will deliver the sixth 
Hermann M Biggs Afemorial Lecture, May 7, at the New 
York Academy of kledicme The lectureship, founded by the 
widowr of Dr Biggs, has until this year been administered by 
the New AMrk Tuberculosis and Health Association and the 
Medical Society of the Countv of New York Previous lec 
tures were given b) Dr William H Park 1925 S Lyle 
Cummins Cardiff, Wales, 1926, Dr Allen K Krause 1927 
Charles-Edward A Winslow, Dr P H, 1928, and Dr John H 
Stokes 1929 There was no lecture in 1930 The title 
announced for Dr Bigelows address is “Will Physicians Prac¬ 
tice Preventive Medicine''” 

Millions Bequeathed to Hospitals—Flower Hospital of 
the New AMrk Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hos 
pital IS to receive 17 5 per cent, about $17 500 000 of the estate 
estimated at $100000 000 left by the will of Miss Ella \ irginia 
Von Echtzel W'endel, who died m New York recentU the last 
of a familv famous for its acquisition of real estate Among 
other bequests are the following Presbyterian Hospital two 
shares valued at $1 000 000 Dobbs Ferrv Hospital Association 
Dobbs Ferry, N A two shares $1 000,000 National Com 
niittce for the Prevention of Blindness five shares $2 500 000 
St Christophers Home tor Children Dobbs Ferrv thirty-five 
shares $17 500 000 and New \ork bocietv for the Relief of 
Ruptured and Crippled thirty five shares *517 500000 

Trial Board for Smoke Offenders —A trial board for 
smoke offenders was established in New Aork Sept 26, 1930, 
with three members Dr Thomas Darlington chairman and 
Dr Alonzo Blauvelt and Air Saniuel Sargent, associate mem¬ 
bers At vvceklv meetings bcgiiinmg October 2 nearly 700 
cases 01 violation ot the smoke regulations had been heard up 
to laiunrv il it is reported Flagrant offenders and those 
who refuse to coniplv with the orders of the trial board are 
given summonses to the mag strates courts Following a letter 
from Comnnssioncr of Health Shirlcv W Mvnne, Chief Magis¬ 
trate Joseph L Corrigan inionned citv magistrates ot tlie 


importance of maintaining an unpolluted atmosphere and prom¬ 
ised effective cooperation m enforcing provisions of the sanitary 
code 

New Research Laboratory of Rockefeller Institute — 
The new laboratory of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research which was recently opened at Sixtv-Seventh Street, 
IS a seven story structure, with two basements, standing on a 
bluff overlooking the East River The exterior walls are ot 
limestone to the fourth floor, the remaining walls being brick 
All laboratories are provided with steam, gas, compressed air, 
suction and electricity Numerous refrigerating rooms and 
incubator rooms are centrally located m the building winch is 
connected to other institute buddings by service tunnels There 
IS a four story wing for animals connected with the mam 
animal bouse, which is six stories high At present, five sec- 
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tions of the division of jvathology and bacteriology occupy 
space III the new North laboratory These units are under the 
direction of Drs Karl Landsteiiier, Florence R Sabin, James 
B Murphy Pevton Rous and AA’ade H Brown Unused space 
IS being left free from partitions pending future development 

Society News —Drs AVilbam Crawford White and Howard 
A Patterson jointly presented a paper on ‘ Late Results of 
Simple Suture m Acute Perforated Duodenal Ulcer” before the 
New York Surgical Society, March H Dr Frank E Adair 
addressed the society, March 25, on “Results of Treatment by 
Surgical and Radiation Methods of Operable Mammary Car¬ 
cinoma at the Memorial Hospital for the Ten A cars, 1916 to 

1926”-Dr Sophie J Kleegman, among others addressed 

the Womens Medical Association of New AMrk City March 
11 on “Nonoperative Treatment ot Leukorrhea '-Dr Nor¬ 

man Plummer discussed the present status of the serum treat¬ 
ment of pneumonia before the Medical Association of tlie 
Greater Citv of New AMrk, March 16-Dr Howard Shef¬ 

field Jeck addressed- the South Brooklyn Ifedical Society, 
March 19, on Present Day Jlethods of Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of Urology -Dr Meyer A Rabmovvitz addressed the 

Medical Society of the County of Kings, March 17, on ' Atrophy 
of the Liver Due to Cmchophen Preparation’ and Dr Arnold 
Gesell New Haven, Conn, Medical Aspects of Child Devel¬ 
opment Research’ -Dr AAhlliam P Afurphy, Boston, 

addressed the Brooklyn Society of Internal Medicine March 

20, on secondary anemias -Pour physicians presented the 

program at a regional meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, March 26 Dr Willard C Rappleye spoke on 
Scientific and Social Applications of Morbidity and Mortality 
Data’ Dr George Gray Ward Jr, on Surgical Accounting , 
Dr H B Logie, on The Scientific Basis of Alorbiditv Statis¬ 
tics and Dr George Draper on The Relation of Constitu¬ 
tion to Disease -Dr AAhlliam Biermaii was elected president 

of the New AMck Physical Therapy Society, March 4, and 
Dr Afadge C L McGuinness, secretary 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bill Introduced —S 450 proposes to prov ide that any per¬ 
son obtaining credit fraudulently from any hospital shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor 

OKLAHOMA 

Bill Introduced—H 404 proposes to provide for the estab¬ 
lishment ot a state hospital for the treatment of indigent 
patients 

Society News—Dr Ernest Sachs St Louis, addressed the 
Muskogee Couiitv Medical Society, February 24, on Brain 
Tumors" The society was addressed, Februarv 9, among 
others, by Dr Basil A Hayes Oklahoma CiU, on ‘Chnical 

Tvpes ot Nephritis”-Dr Daniel Y McCarv, Holdeinille, 

was recently appointed health officer of Hughes Countv, succeed¬ 
ing Dr William D Atkins 
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OREGON 

Society News—Dr Jlosts D Sttmbcrfr Porthncl,-Kldrcssa! 
(he Poll -Ynmliill-Mirion Medic il bocitt\, J nmirv 6, at S ilnii 
on “Errors Conmiittod in Surgerj of the Stonnch iiid 
Dr George C Knott, IndcpciKkncc, Present Da> Prohkms of 

(lie SnnII Toun Doctor - >\ sMiiposumi on cpikps\ eels 

conducted before the Pnrthnd Cit> nnd Connlj Medicil Societj 
Januiry 7, by Drs Mcrl L Margison 1 lurmce Selling ind 

Frank R Menne-Dr Rachel C Sparks fornurle of tin 

lieallh sera ICC of the Unnersita of Kans is has been apiKiinted 
aaolnens phjsicnn at Oregon State '\gnciiltiiral College 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Forty-Two Unlicensed Practitioners Convicted — I he 
state board of medical cducition and Iiceiisnre reports tint 
forty-taao unlicensed practitioners haae recenlla been rniieieltd 
and sentenced in Pcnnsalaama 1 he Philadelpin i /v.i.m/ 
through a campaign against unethical practitioners is siul to 
haae been instrumental m oht immg caidcnce for the coinietioii 
of thirtj-faic m Plnladclphia uith sentenees as /olloias 

Three months in jail and a fine of ‘tlSO 

J^Tano t> Pomcndilc Ta«kcr Street near I Itvttith Stmt 

Sixt} dn\s in jiil 

T(3s3r Lt Cra\cs 010^ 'Sortb Jawrcncc Street 


Fine of ^50 'ind costs 
C Lenjs CTnnon Tjftj Scconrl Street nnr 
Albert O Webingcr iJmltlmj’ 

Peter I\I Caruso 1^29 Spruce Slrttt 
Willnm Tlionias Chrl 1535 Cirartl A\cmie 
Artlmr P Crowe 5839 Cbcsler A\enm 
Victorn Afic Domke (\(\Z7 North Si^kcntli 
irirrj rindei''Qn 49 North I iftj Second strt^t 
Willnm 11 H Pot 6623 Creene Street 
AnRclo InjrenscJli 1732 Frankford Astmic 
"iale Limm 25 South Sixtrctli Street 
Otto Bimler 2104 North IlTncock Strett 
Toseph Tornsj 1410 Moore Strict 
Tohn E Ptnne 10 Soijtlj 1 ighteenOi Str<<i 
Charles PJomcr 2155 North Cirh^Ic Street 
Arnold P Clark 3230 Chc'stnut Strcti 
Emile Waltzing 5^2<» locust Strict 
W^jJhelm Kunze 2513 North Si^cth Strict 
Edvi-ard Bjrnc 1425 West Inc AMuiie 
Tames DTirjniplc 4903 \ork Rond 
Cinrles \V EurIc 0341 North Broad Strict 
Elmer Ereig 5613 CtrmTntowii A%cnuc 

Fine of ?200 nnd costs 

Harry NefT Ninth Tnd Race streets 


Fine of SlSO and costs 

K S Hanicin 809 North Port) rir<l Street 
Nfischaline Kildon 1921 East Allcghenv Aicinu 
Emma T Amonson W ither^poon Buildmi, 

Neba B Oolhou 5034 Baltimore A\e»ue 
pTuhne Fenix 1533 Chestnut Street 
MTr\ L Crubner 2403 North Sixteenth Street 
3 mma C IIoiTman 2205 North Nineteenth Stnel 
NIary E Johnson 23a South Sixtieth Strut 


One 3 car’s probation 

rnctlT Bimlcr 2104 North TTancoch Street 

Tosenlune Reinci 1716 Snjder Menve 

Antoinette Mancmi 206 North Sixtj Third Slicit 

In McKean Countj the following were fined ?200 and coat', 
and warned not to engage in practice again J V El wood 
L H Haler and John Wagner In Bea\er Coniitr John 
Black was sentenced to pa> court costs, paroled lor one rear 
and advised to leave the state In Erie Coiintv the followm-, 
were sentenced to paj court costs and to cease practice mime 
diatelj J D Shiplcv, Eorrest D Erame and DcLovd P irker 

Philadelphia 

Society News—Drs Francis G Harrison and Alexander 
Randall addressed the Philadelphi i Urological Societj March 
23 on “Diathermy m Urological Conditions and Relation ot 
Tuberculosis to Prostatic Disease,’ respectiveiv-—Dr Wil¬ 
liam Duane Jr among others, addressed the Philadelphi i 
Neurological Societj March 27 on Ocular Jramfesfat.ons of 

Tumor of the Occipital Lobe’-Dr Leou Herman delivered 

the oostgraduate seminar under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Countv Medical Socictj klarch 20 on Pathogenesis and 
Clinical Significance of Prostatism Dr Borman L Knipe 
gave the lecture, klarch 27, on Sex Inheritance and Eugenics 


RHODE ISLAND 

Bills Introduced—S 17S proposes to permit licensed phjsi 
cians to peesenbe such amount of wine beer ale porter and 
other malt preparations for medicinal purposes as the) deem 
necessary and advisable S 201 to amend the workmens com 
pensation act, proposes to provide that an emplojer shall be 
liable up to S500 for medical services rendered an injured 


empiovee when (be cmploice bas received hospital treatment 
for fourteen davs or less and tint Inbilitv shall not exceed 
SI 000 when ui eniploicc Ins rccencd hospital treatment for 
more than thirlv davs Charges for hospital services are not 
to exceed S8 per dav The attending phjsician must gne 
written notice to the eiuplovcr within thirtv davs after the 
begiiinmg of liis service'- and wilhiii six months after the con 
cltiMon of the services, must present his bill 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bill Introduced—II 549 prowdes liens tor hospitals treat 
mg free patients on amounts due such patients on accident and 
health insurance policies 1 he hen shall not exceed 50 per 
cent of such an insurance nor more than SI 50 per patient 
jur dav 

Society News —Dr Eranl ■\f Lander, W ilhamston 
presidciii elect of the \ndcrion Conntv Medical Societj 
presented to the societv, I ebruare II a gaicl made from 
a chair used when Dr Benj imm Erankhn Brown started 
hiiiisikicpini. III ISSb and rtnrie in Ins sons shop Dr Brown 
was horn m \iidcrson m 183) the first hoj to be bom in 
that citv lie studied niediciiie in Charleston, graduating m 
1854 Ik died m 1919 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Society News —Dr Ilarrj M Ereeburg 'Watertowai 
atidressed a recent inceling of the Watertown District ifedical 
8ociet) on spinal anesthesia Dr Clifford J Barborka Roch 

ester Minn jircseiited a lantern slide lecture on obesitv- 

Dr Julius O Ariison Bismarcl addressed the Stutsman Counts 
Medical Sjociclj, Etbruarv 24 on Hc-art Irregularities’’ 

TENNESSEE 

Bill Introduced—11 700 proposes to regulate the practice 
of cusmitoIo,,v and among other things to permit practitioners 
«l cosinctologv to remove sn[Krlhioiis hair bv means other than 
ckctricitv 

Society News—Drs Harlcv W Qualls and Cleveland S 
Simkiiis Ph D addresscvl the Memphis and Slielbv Count) 
Medical Societ) Jamnn 20 on A.cute Mihar) Tuberculosis 
vvitli Basal Manifestations and Recent '\dvances m the 

Phvsiologj of Reproduction -Dr Leonard W Eduards was 

elected president of the Basin die Beademv of Medicine recenth 
Dr Hcnr) L Douglass addressed the academv ^fa^ch 10 on 

Timiors of the Kidnej m Children -Dr George W Crile 

Cleveland addressed the Chattaiiooga-Hamilton Countv Aledical 
Association March 10, on Tlie Liver and Its Function ’ 

VERMONT 

Bill Introduced —H 2S3 proposes to make the confinement 
of cither spouse m an insane asvhim for five jears or longer 
a ground lor divorce 

VIRGINIA 

Society News —Dr W’lliiam A W^hite W^asliington D C 
addressed a joint meeting of the Soivthside A irgmia Aledical 
tsocielj and the Department of Clinical Education of the Medi- 
eal Societv of Abrgmia at Petersburg AJarch 10 on Psjclio- 

logic Medicine.’-Drs Oscar bwineford Jr and Calvin T 

Burton addressed the Umversitv of \ irgmia Aledical Societ) 
Jailuarv 26 on Pathological Ph)siolog) of Clinical Allerg) 

and Avertin Anesthesia respectivelv -Dr Wblliam H 

Howard, Hampton addressed the Elizabeth Cit) Countv Aledi- 
cil Societ), Eebruarv 2 on pathologv diagnosis and treatment 

of s)philis-Drs Marvin P Rucker and Greer Baughman, 

Richmond addressed the Mid Tidewater Medical Societ) at 
West Point, Jauuarv 27, on Treatment of Placenta Pracvia 

and PrenaLil Care rcspectiv eh-Dr W alter B Martin, 

B'^orfolk addressed the W’anvick Count) Medical Societv, Jan 

uar) 26 on V due of Iron m Secondary Anemia -Dr 

Frank \ Mallorv Lawrcnceville was elected president of the 
Post-Graduate Aledical Societv of Southern A irgmia, receiitl), 
and Dr Philip Jacobson Petersburg secretar) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Society News —Dr Henn J John, Clei eland addressed 
the Ohio Count) Medical Societv Januarv 9 on ‘Surgeo ij 
Diabetes ’ Dr Herman O MePheeters Alinncajxjhs addressed 
the societv at W’heehng Pebruar) 27 on Injection Treatment 
of A'’ancose Aherns and Dr John H J Upbam Columbus 

Ohio, Alarch 27 on Aledical Progress of 1930 -The Central 

W^est Virginia Medical Societj was addressed, Januarj 29, b) 
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Drs John B Bulls, Qnrleston, on "Closed IiFethod of Drainage 
in Enipvenn”, Moritz T Petersen, Charleston, “Pylorospasni 
in Children,” and Gnttan G Irwm, Charleston, “Renal Tuber¬ 
culosis ”-Drs Robert S Peck, Cinnelton, and Gilbert A 

Daniel, Beards Pork, addressed the ra\ette County Medical 
Societj, Februarj 10, on "Rheumatic Fever, with Special Con¬ 
sideration of Its Nonarticuhr Manifestations” and “A Con¬ 
sideration of the Sj iTiptomatolog>, Incidence and Treatment of 

Diseases Due to Intestinal Parasites in Fajette Count> ”- 

The Kanawha County Medical Society, Charleston, detoted its 

meeting, February 3, to a symposium on tuberculosis-Dr 

Ivan Fawcett, Wheclms-, addressed a recent meeting of the 
Marshall County Medical Society in Moundstille on ‘Indications 

and Technic for the Remoaal of Tonsils”-The Raleigh 

County Medical Societi was addressed January IS, at the 
Bccklej Hospital by Drs William Lowndes Pcple on “Treat¬ 
ment of Carcinoma of the Cen la. ’ James H Smith "Trcatinent 
of H>pcrthjroidism,’ and Samuel W Budd, Richmond, Ya, 
Etiologj of Cancer” 

WISCONSIN 

Award of Nichols Medal—John Arthur Wilson, PhD 
Milwaukee, was awarded the William H Nichols Medal of 
the New York section of the American Chemical Society for 
1931 March 13, ‘for outstanding achieremciU m colloid cliem- 
islrj, applied particular!) to leather and sanitation In his 
address of acceptance. Dr Wilson spoke on ‘ Leather, Sanita¬ 
tion and Colloid Chcmistr) ” 

Bills Introduced—H 531 proposes to require dentists to 
register their names with the local registrar of \ital statistics 
m the district m which the) practice Dentists are to be 
allowed to make medical certificates of death It is also pro¬ 
posed that wheretcr the word pli)sician' is used m the law 
concerning Mtal statistics, it shall be construed to include legally 
qualified dental surgeons S 233 proposes that whencter a 
county department of health is organized, it shall have juris¬ 
diction throughout the couiitv except m cities emploving full 
time health officers, which by vote of their governing bod), 
determine to remain outside of such jurisdiction 

Licenses Revoked—The state board of medical examiners 
reports that the license to practice medicine of Dr Fncdricii C 
Liefert Milwaukee was revoked Februar) 3, by order of 
Judge George Shaughnesse) after the ph)sician had been sen 
tenced in the municipal court to five )ears imprisonment on a 
charge of second degree manslaughter At a meeting of the 
board in Madison, January 13, the license of Dr W B Parke 
Camp Douglas, to practice medicine in the state was revoked 
Dr Parke was convicted in circuit court m Monroe Count), 
Nov 22, 1930, on a charge of manslaughter 

Ambulance Service by Practitioners—A svstem has been 
inaugurated at the new Johnston Emergency Hospital, Mil¬ 
waukee, It IS reported in which the phvsiciau on dutv answers 
tlie emergenev call m his own car In the meantime an ambu 
lance has been dispatched from the nearest police station 
This emergency service in Milwaukee is said to be under the 
)unsdiction of the police department The svstcni will be given 
a trial with probable changes later Four phvsicians alternate 
on dut) at the hospital The new building houses the hospital 
and on the first floor are the actn ities of the south side Health 
Center The Johnston Eraergenc) Hospital is a cit) institution 

Course on Insulin on Anniversary of Its Discovery — 
To observe the tentli anniverstrv of the discovery of insulin 
by Drs Frederick G Banting and Charles H Best, Toronto 
a course on insulin and its use organized by the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin at the request of the 
state medical societv will be given for one day each in Madi¬ 
son, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Wausau Eau Claire and La Crosse, 
m this order during the week ot Mav IS Dr Leland S 
McKittnck Boston and Dr Russell kf Wilder professor and 
chairman of the department of mcdicmc Umvcrsitv of Chi 
cago will with Dr Elmer L Scvringhaus and a dietitian of 
the medical schciol at Madison give lectures and demonstrations 

Society News —Drs Hans A Jarre Detroit, presented a 
paper before the Milwaukee ^c^d^.m) ot Medicine Februar) 24 
on Roentgen Phv biologic Studies of tlie Urinary Passages 

-Dr Cleveland J White Chicago addressed the Fond du 

Lac Count) Medical Societ) and conducted a clinic on skin 

diseases at Fond du Lac March 11-Drs W ilham J (Mrson 

Milwaukee and Oswald H Robertson Chicago, addressed the 
Medical Socict) ot Milwaukee Countv March 13 on Intra¬ 
venous Urograph) and Treatment of Pneumonia - 

Dr Fred J Hodge-- Madison among others, addressed the 
Milwaukee Academ) of Medicine, March 10, on Status of 


Roentgenologj'- in the Teaching of Medicine ’-Dr John 

AVhitridge Williams, Baltimore, addressed the Universit) of 
Wisconsin Medical Societ), Alarcli 20 on The Third Stage 
of Labor and Thereafter” Dr Irving S Cutter, Chicago, 
delivered the William Snow Miller lecture, March 30 under 
the auspices of the society and the Pin Beta Pi medical fra¬ 
ternity, on the history of pucrjveral fever-^Drs David M 

Gallaher and Carl D Neidhold addressed the Outagamie County 

Iifedicn! Societ), Appleton, March 16, on infant feeding- 

Dr William J Bleckwcnn, Madison, among others, addressed 
the Portage County Medical Societ), Stevens Point, on 

Eiicephalograph) in Head Injuries ”-Dr H Winnett Orr, 

Lincoln, Neb, addressed the Fond du Lac County Medical 

Society, February 25, on osteomv elitis-Dr Ernst A Pohlc 

addressed the Dane County Medical Societ), Madison, March 
12 on ‘ The Present Status of Roentgen Deep Therapv iti 

Malignant Disease”-Dr Frank J Novak, Jr, Chicago 

spoke on ‘Newer Knowledge of Immunolog) and Its Appli¬ 
cation in Otolaryngological Practice' before the Milwaukee 
Oto Ophthalmic Societ), February 17 

GENERAL 

Northwest Regional Conference—Representatives of the 
medical societies of Iowa North Dakota, Wisconsin and Min 
nesota met m St Paul Februar) S Questions of social medi¬ 
cine medical economics, legislation, work of auxiliaries and 
public relations were discussed Dr Otho A Fiedler, president¬ 
elect of the Wisconsin State Medical Societ) Shebo)gan w'as 
elected president of the conference, ind Mr Vernon D Blank, 
managing director of the Iowa State Medical Society, Des 
Moines secretar) 

Society News —The National Conference on College 
H)g!eiic will be held at Syracuse University Syracuse, N Y, 
Mav 5 9 Its aims are to seek an agreement on minimum 
standards for colleges and universities concerning health ser¬ 
vice health teaching and interrelationship and correlations ot 

student phv steal welfare activities-The Third Internatiomi 

Congress of Eugenics will be held at the American Museum 
of Natural History New York Aug 20-23, 1932, under the 
presidency of Charles B Dav enport Ph D , director of the 
department of genetics of the Carnegie Institution 

Addict Imposes on Physicians —It is reported that a man 
calling hmisclf H C Hall has recently visited several towns 
in Colorado and claiming that he suffered from kidney disease 
has called physicians to attend him, asking for narcotics and 
requesting them to cash checks In Colorado Springs he 
induced the physician who attended him a hospital and a hotel 
to cash for him what purported to be pav checks drawn bv The 
Texas Company on ban! s in lopeka Kan and St Joseph 
Mo Police ascertained that he had followed the same procc 
dure in other cities He exhibited a scar which he claimed 
was the result of removal of the left kidney As a specimen oi 
urine examined by the physician was red but did not contain 
blood it was believed that the man had colored it artificially 

Another Cancer Fund —According to the New \ork 
Ttmes a ?! 500000 trust fund to be used for the alleviation 
of suffering from disease and Cbpecialiy for the control ot 
cancer was created m the will of Egbert C Fuller, Branford 
Conn, who died March 5 The will provides for the creation 
of the Anna Fuller Memorial Prize to be given to such person 
or persons as shall at any time, within successive periods ot 
five years each commencing one year after my death make a 
real and outstanding contribution to knowledge on the subject 
of cause care prevention or cure of cancer ’ Such awards 
shall not in am five year period exceed the sum of $25 000 
and shall be given on the recommendation of the President of 
the American kledical Association and the deans of Johns Hop¬ 
kins and Harvard University medical schools The $1 500 000 
fund will he known as the Anna Fuller Fund m memory of 
the donoi s wile who died from cancer m 1918 

State Councils for Child Health and Protection—Fol¬ 
lowing the Congressional action which officially designated Mav 
Day as National Child Health Day in the United States, the 
State and Provincial Health Authorities accepted this obser¬ 
vance of the dav which is sponsored by the American Child 
Health Association, as part of their own program and named 
a Cinid Health Day Committee Tins organization later 
aidorsed a phn of developing May Day committees into "State 
Councils for Child Health and Protection to carry on v ear- 
round programs The objectives are to coordinate organized 
state groups official and voluntary to study child needs to 
focus attention on these needs to interpret the purjxisc and 
findiiiga of the M'hite House Conference, and to observe Nfav 
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D•l^ Kitioinl Cliild Hiilth Dn\, ns tin. (ociisihr ]K)int for ilic 
ntnrs work The onicnl n)cnibirsl)i|) is to iiicliitk tlic toi- 
triior, St lie coiHiiiissioncrs of Jitnllii iiul of oducitioii, director 
of state LMciision worl mid diitf ol wtlhrc btirciti, wlitii one 
exists, md fiends of otlier stntc departments dcnlmp mitb cliil- 
(Ircn It IS planned tint the \ohintan nicnibership shall mcUulc 
reiiresciitatucs of ill orRanircd profession il and hj groups, 
representatnes of counti councils and mdnidinls united beeiiisc 
of iiniiortaiit contributions to child welfare 

American Association for the Study of Goiter_flic 

mmni iiieetmt, of the Aiiieriean \sMjciatioii for the btiidj of 
Goiter will be held at Kansas Litj Mo April 7 9, under the 
prcsidencj of Dr Kerwiii W Kin ird Kansis Cite, and with 
licadcpnrtcrs at the Hotel President J lie s]>e i! trs will iiichide 
Drs \\ illiain P RienliofT, Jr P.altnnorc, on Keniplntics of 
TInroid' Jlfartin \ordhnd Minneaiiolis, lucre ised Stiscep 
tibihte of Hjpertlnroid Patient to Air rmbolisni , I mil 
Goctseli, Prool leii bienificance of Striictiiril Lli inges Occur 
ring 111 the Superior Tlnroid Artcre ui the \ armus lepcs ot 
Goiter" Fred A Collcr and Roj 1) \rii Ann \rbor Mich, 
T Inroidcctonn for Goiter without 1 h [lertln roidism \ Stiidi 
of Postoperntne Results iii \dcuoui itous Goiter with N'emiinl 
and Hjpofuiictioii' James Kcitnetli ^feGre„or llauiiltoii 
Out irio DifTercntnl Diagnosis for bo Called Porderline Casts 
of Hjpectinroidism ’ \ndre Crotti Colimibns Ohio Mllig 
iiniit Goiter’ Howard M Clute, Ilostuii Maligiiaiicj of the 
Tlnroid” and \\ alter 1 Sistriink, Ir Dallas Itxas ‘Tin 
roiditis’’ There will be simixisiimib on the goiltr heart and 
on preparation and e ire of operatne cases dngntisis and sur 
pical clinics, a clinical pathologic conference and i round Inhlc 
discussion of important problems rel itiiig to tlnroid siirgtn 
FiitcrtainiiieiU will include a boxing program it the Kansas 
Citj ^tllletlc Club 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Medical Association Elects Officers — ^t the anmnl 
meeting of the Philippine Islands Medical \ssociation Dec 19 
1930 the following officers were elected Drs Hcrimiiio 
Velarde, Mahte, Afamh president Gasiho J \‘aldcs San 
Rafael, Manila, and Gabriel Intengan, Liini Manila \ict 
presidents, and Antonio S Fernando, secretarj, reelected 

Dr Albert Gives Library to Bureau of Science — 
Dr Jose \lbcrt, professor and cliicf of the departiiieiit oi 
pediatrics, Unnersitj of the Pliilippiiits College of Medicine 
Manila, recentl> donated Ins prmlc collection of scientific 
bool s to the Bureau of Science hbrar> Tins library is said 
to contain 125 000 eolumcs including OOO current medical pen 
odicals and 16 000 medical books and pamphlets It is reported 
to be one of the best in all Asia and Malajsia 


HAWAII 


Personal — Dr Forrest J Pml erton Ins been appointed 
secretarj-treasurer of the Hawaii 1 erntornl Medical Asso 
ciation and corresponding secretarj of the Honolulu County 
Medic d Society to succeed the late Dr Archibald N Sinclair 


Hospital News—The new Shrincrs' Hospital for Crippled 
Children Honolulu, was dedicated, Nov 25 and 27, 1930 From 
the opening of the first Shriners’ Hospital in Honolulu, Jan 2, 
1923 up to March 31, 1930 there were admitted and discharged 
1 347 crippled children, not including several hundred outpa¬ 
tients Early m 1930 klessrs Herbert M and Llewellyn F 
Dow sett and their sister kirs Aileen Dow sett White, as a 
memorial to their deceased parents Mr and Mrs J kl Dow 
sett donated the family home to the Shriners of Honolulu to 
be used as a hospital for crippled children m the Hawaiian 
Islands Dr Alfred Leslie Craig is chief surgeon at the new 


hospital 


PORTO RICO 


Society News —Officers of the kledical A.ssociation of 
Porto Rico were recenth elected as follows Drs klanud 
Diaz-Garcia, Santurce president Ramon J Sifre Y^a Alta 
vice president klano Julia Santurce, treasurer and Oscar G 
Cosla-Mandrv San Juan, secretary 

Health Commissioner Resigns —Dr Pedro N Ortiz 

commissioner of health for eight years has resigned Dr Ortiz 
has been associated with imixirtant advances m health work, 
includin'^ the building of numerous institutions and the estab 
lishmeiir of the health units on the island, according to the 
Porto Rico Jownal of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 
Dr Antonio Fenios Iseni subcomniissioner for eight years has 
been given an interim appointment as commissioner by Gov 
Theodore Roosevelt 


LATIN AMERICA 

Chile Opens First Rural Health Center—The first con 
stilt itioii clinic m Chile was opened Ocl 5, 1930, in Santiago 
hv the bureau of public health Flic iicv center will provide 
l>f>lv clinic, initernity, cniergency liospital, pharmaceutic and 
nnhiihnce service lo rural dislricls Consultation service for 
men and women before marriage, for women before and after 
childbirth, for mirsmg mothers, lor the preschool child and 
elental service for motlicrs and preschool children, vaccination 
and eve, car, nose and throat cxamiintions will also be provided. 


Government Services 


Army Personals 

Major Tliomas E llirwood Jr, relieved at Fort Sill, OUa, 
and isvigiied at Randolph 1 itkl, Texas, Capt Harvev 1 Rice, 
relieved at Carlisle B''rrick‘-, Pi, and aeeigncd at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, \\ ashington, D C , Col loliiv A Clark, 
relieved at Denver and assigned to Eort I cvvis Washington, 
1 irst Lieut k ictor A Bvrncs to kVadiuigton, D C, to pursue 
a LOiirse of inslniclion at the Armv kfcdical Sehool, Col 
Herbert G SInw relieved at Fort Slocum Kew York and 
assigned at Fort Sill, Olh , Major Harvey R Livesav, assigned 
It Army kfcdical Center, Washington, D C, on completion 
of his present tour ol foreign service Lieut Cleveland R 
Steward relieved at Armv Medical Center, and will sail about 
\iigust 28 for dulv in Ilavvainii Department, Capt Harvey F 
J feiidricksoii, relieved at Fort Worden, W aslimgton, and will 
sail from San Francisco about May 28 for duty in the Hawaiian 
Department Major Claude V Gautier, assigned at Fort Ben 
mng Georgia, on completion of present tour of foreign service. 
Major William J Carroll, relieved at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, W ashmgton D C and will sad about Mav 5 from 
New kork for the Philippine Department Lieut Col Adam 
1 Sclilanser relieved at W'altcr Reed General Hospital, and 
issigned at Letterinan General Hospital, San Francisco 


Change of Station m the Navy 
Capt Samuel S Rodman from the naval air station Pensa 
coh, Fh, to the Asiatic Station, Lieut Robert J Vaughan 
from the naval station St Thomas, k'' I, lo the receiving 
slalion Hampton Roads, Lieut Charles kV Robles from 
the second brigade U S Marines, Nicaragua, to naval hos 
pita! New York, Licnt Otto L Burton from naval station 
St Thomas V I to naval radio station San Juan, P R , Lieut 
Comdr Edwin D kfeMorries from tne navy vard Pearl Har 
hor T H, to the naval hospital, San Diego Calif Lieut 
Comdr John E Porter from tlie naval hospital Puget Sound, 
kVash, to the navy yard Pearl Harbor, T H , Lieut Comdr 
Edwards kl Riley from the U S S f ega to the navy yard, 
klare Island, Calif _ 


U S Public Health Service 
Surg Howard F Smith, relieved at Washington D C and 
assigned lo duty at klexico City, klexico Surg Le Grand B 
Bjington, relieved at klexico City, and assigned at the klarme 
Hospital, San Francisco, P A Surg Anthony P Rubino, 
relieved at kfanih, P I, and assigned at Hongkong, China, 
Dr Mason V Hargett, appointed and commissioned as assis 
tant surgeon m the regular corps of the U S Public Health 
Service, effective from date of oath, Carl Voegthn, PhD, 
appointed and commissioned a pharmacologist director, in the 
grade of medical director m the regular corps of the public 
liealth service from dak of oath A A Surg Paul D Hollo 
wav relieved at Hot Springs Ark, and assigned at Key 
kVest, Fla _ 


The Government Needs Physicians 
The U S Civil Service Commission states that the hospitals 
of the veterans bureau the public health service the Indian 
service and other branches are in need of medical officers of 
various grades and kinds and of graduate nurses Veterans 
bureau hospitals also have vacancies m jrasitions of psychiatric 
social worker, junior social worker and technicians in roeiit 
genology and bacteriology Full information may be obtained 
trom the secretary of the U S Civ il Serv ice Board at the 
postoffice or customhouse in anv city, or from the U S 
Civil Service Commission kVashington D C 
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Foreign Letters 


LONDON 

(From Our Rcguhr Cornspoudiut) 

Mirch 7, 1931 

“To Pasteurize or Not to Pasteurize?” 

Something of a counterblast to Lord JIo\nihans adiocacj in 
the house of lords of the pasteurization of milk is a letter from 
Dr R Stenhouse Williams, a bacteriologist and milk expert 
of the National Institute for Research in Dnrjing He points 
out that when Lord Mojmhan said that 40 per cent of our 
cows sutler from tuberculosis he should hare said that about 
40 per cent react to the tuberculin test and about 1 per cent 
gi\e tuberculous milk He also objects to Lord Mojinbaiis 
statement that 31 5 per cent of tuberculosis in children up to 
the age of IS is of bonne origin This percentage holds onh 
lor nonpulmonar> tuberculosis and it might hare been added 
that from 70 to 80 per cent is due to the human t>pe When 
Lord Moeaiihan spoke of 100 people djing c\cr> daj trom tuber¬ 
culosis he should hare made it clear that he meant tuberculosis 
of all 1 inds In 1927, 38 173 persons died from tuberculosis, but 
among them onlj 2,000 from the bonne tjpc Moreorer, this 
number represents a fall of 50 per cent since 1918 and is c\cn 
greater than that which has occurred from the respirator) t\pe 
which IS almost entirelj due to human infcttion Dr Williams 
claims great progress during the last decade in the milk industra 
He agrees with Dr Brownlee who pointed out m 1917 that the 
simplest and best wa) to rear a babj is to feed it on rawi milk 
free from disease 

On the other hand Dr Henrj Kenwood emeritus professor 
of Ingicne and public health m the Unuersitj of London 
upholds pasteurization and claims that there is nothing to show 
that the boiling of milk destroys any quahtj of \alue In this 
and other countries tens of thousands of infants are being 
reared on heated milk with complete success He concedes that 
a little fruit juict should be giren to correct the reduction in 
Mtamin C, but that is an casj matter EMdentlj it is the 
reduction m the arailable calcium and phosphorus content when 
milk IS heated that Dr Williams has in mind But where is 
the e\ idence that a child fed on heated milk is more hi elj to 
suffer from a deficienc) of calcium and phosjihorus than one fed 
on raw milk^ Docs not a cow’s milk when boded contain more 
of these elements than human milk’ Pasteurization is no alter- 
iiatue to cleanliness, as some haec suggested for dirt robs 
pasteurization of some of its best results W hat is of moment 
to tlic country is the extremcl) small proportion of such milk 
sold, generalK at an enhanced cost As a student of public 
health. Professor Kenwood has long been coni meed that nothiiig 
but adiantagc would result from the pasteurization of the entire 
public milk supplj and he rejoices that some 90 per cent of the 
London suppl) is so treated 

Dr P C Varner-Jones medical director of the Papworth 
Village settlement points out in the Times that in 1929 7 5 jier 
cent of the samples of milk examined b> the health dcpartniei t 
of the London counti council were found to contain tubercle 
bacilli Tbe estimated dailj supplj of milk to London is 350 000 
gallons and calculation therefore shows that iinlhons of gallons 
of infected milk is distributed in the rear Hence the Treloar 
Home at Alton in Sussex is full of tuberculous cripples Dr 
Varricr-Joiics therefore recommends that none but boiled or 
pasteurized milk be drunk 

Work of the Medical Research Council 

Tbe annual report of tbe Medical Research Council for 
1929 1930 shows that at Uiiiiersiti College Hospital an impor¬ 
tant change has been made in the relation of Sir Thomas Lewis 


to the hospital For fiftecir jears he has been general phisician 
to the hospital while giving his whole tune service to the Medi¬ 
cal Rescardi Council in directing researches in expcriineiita! 
iiiedicine The hospital itself established last June a department 
of clinical research to be under the control of a phvsiciaii whose 
special training shall have fitted him for such an appointment 
Sir Thomas Lewis was appointed as the first phvsician in charge 
of this new department on his resignation of his appointment as 
a member of the ordinarj staff He will continue to work m 
the whole time service of the council, iii whose view the new 
policj of the hospital will give greater stabihtj to the organiza¬ 
tion of clinical research Further, the change shows that the 
hospital, as the result of these vears of experience, recognizes 
the value of research organization of this kind maintained side 
b> side with the teaching sjstems but independent of them A 
position Ins been created here which vounger research workers 
III clinical medicine maj make it their ambition to fill The 
council holds that the creation of more posts of tins kind is 
greatlj needed for the progress of clinical research Similar 
niovcmcnts arc taking place or are contemplated at other centers, 
such as Leeds, Birmingham and Aberdeen 

NUTRITION STUDIES, VITAMIN A 
Much work has been done on vitamin A, which probably is 
a mam constituent of the original ‘growth factor” first demon¬ 
strated bj Sir Frederick Hopkins in 1912 An inquirv is in 
progress as to its value in the treatment of middle ear disease 
after scarlet fever and m the prevention of dangerous sequels 
after the common fevers Carotene has been shown to replace 
cffectivelv vitamin A in the diet, and it has been concluded that 
It IS stored unchanged in the liv er W orkiiig for the council 
Dr Moore has shown that the effects following ingestion an 
not due to carotene being stored in the bodj or to anj idcntitv 
with vitamin A, but that carotene leads to a proportionate 
appearance of vitamin A in the liver fit His work suggests 
that carotene is a precursor of vitamin A This explains a fact 
previously demonstrated by Dr Moore, that the carrot, which 
contains no vitamin A as such, can give rise m the animal bodv 
to the production of as much vitamin A is is contained in an 
equivalent weight of cod liver oil, calculated as dry substance 
Progress has also been made in the standardization of vitamin 
preparations To promote the studies necessary for establishing 
other standards, subcommittees have been formed to deal with 
vitamin A, B and C 

INSULIN NOT LSED SUFriCIENTtV 
The council declares that insulin has not yet been used as it 
ought to be The place it has taken in the treatment of diabetes 
encouraged by tlie present abundant supplj, should have led to 
such an increase m its consumption that would measure the 
persons needing it The consumption within Great Britain early 
in 1930 was SO per cent higher than in 1928 and neirlj four 
times higher than in 1925 The council therefore concludes tint 
in 1925 iiiaiij patients were not getting the benefit of insulin, 
although Its value had been widely known for two or three years 
Even the present demand corresponds to much less than the 
estimated number of patients with diabetes, after allowing for 
the elderly ones who commonly have a mild form of the disease 
that can be controlled bv diet Further, there is tlie steadiness 
in the death rate from diabetes, but the council rebuts the 
argument of the antiviviscctiomsts that this shows the uselessness 
of insulin A diabetic patient though cnjoving good health 
under insulin, is not cured M’heii he cbmes to die the fact 
that he suffered from diabetes will appear on his death certifi¬ 
cate The test is therefore not the number of deaths from 
diabetes registered but the length of life of its victims Since 
the introduction of insulin m 1923, the mortalitv of males under 
55 from diabetes has been reduced by 37 per cent and of females 
by 21 per cent At 25 45 the male rate has fallen by 45 per 
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cent But this effect, which is iiiitloiiSitcdl-v due lo nisuhii, is 
nnsked in the total death rite incnisc in inortalili oicr tire 
age of 55 This increase eiidentb Ins i dietetic origin, since 
the iiiortahtv at these higher ages was grcatli reduced duriii; 
tlie period of food restriction of the war and has since been 
rising 

The Domestic Smoke Evil 

The Ei\tccnth report of the department of scientific and 
indnstrial research on the iincstigation of atmospheric jiollutioii 
shows that domestic smoke is now the principal cause of the 
smoke nuisance in many of our large cities Estiiintcs for 
London and Glasgow show that in the former the /iro/iorlion is 
2j/ domestic to 1 iiidustnal smoke and in the latter 3'/, to } 
The burning of e\crv ton of raw coal in a domestic open grate 
IS estimated to cause f2 50 worth of damage in mam areas 0 lie 
report makes no attempt to estimate tlie damage to health, such 
as the part plajcd in the absorption of the iiIlra\iolct rajs In 
tlie dust and smoke laden alniosphcrc, which pla\s an important 
[lart in the production of rickets tuberculosis and anemia, to 
mention onlv some of the results fhat sniol c from denseh 
Iiopiihted districts affects the clearness of the atmosphere 
throughout wide areas Ins been shown bj the fact tint the 
visibility at Valcntn, a beauty spot in the southwestern jnrt of 
Ireland, is affected bj smoke from industrial areas 350 miles 
awaj Sir Frank Barnes recently estimated tint in the last 
twenty fisc years the sulphur in coal smo) e has damaged build¬ 
ings to the e\tent of $300,000 000 Records sbou tint in 
Nq\ ember and December no ultras lolct radiation is reecned 
in the middle of Sheffield Records of twcnts-fi\c stations show 
that the deposit from smoke amounts to 300 tons or more per 
square mile, while at forty other stations it c\cceds 100 tons 
Imcstigations by the department base resulted in the inscntion 
of an apparatus of simple design for testing the amount of 
sulphur pollution in the atmosphere It has the adnntagc lint 
It can be worked by a person with little technical skill Speci¬ 
fications of the intention will be issued to municipalities whidi 
are members of the standing conference of cooperatitc bodies, 
which keep records of atmospheric pollution m their respectite 
localities The evperimcntal work leading up lo the intention 
was carried out by Sir Robert Robertson, FRS, the govern¬ 
ment chemist Before the department took up this branch of 
research more than a year ago, the only records that were being 
kept were either of deposits in gages or of suspended impurities 
detected by filtering apparatus The only indication of pollu¬ 
tion by sulphur fumes was m the sulphates collected in the 
deposit gages, which gate only a comparative measure What 
the department has been aiming at is a simple apparatus which 
will measure strictly the amount of sulphur in the atmosphere 
111 the form of sulphur dioxide 

The Value of Ultraviolet Therapy 

Sir Leonard Hill, the physiologist, m conjunction with Dr 
A R Laurie, medical officer of the Derby education committee, 
has completed an in\ estigation into the value of ultraiiolet ray 
therapi He chose 400 children at random from various dis¬ 
tricts of that town These were divided into four groups and 
examined by six physicians completely ignorant regarding the 
groups in which the children had been placed The first group 
was given ultraviolet treatment twice vveeUv for sixteen weeks 
The second group was given each day a pellet containing vita¬ 
min D The third group was given treatment with a lamp 
which screened off the ultraviolet rays and pellets which did 
not contain any vitamin D This was to prevent the children 
knowing what treatment they were given The fourth group 
did not receive anv treatment At the end of tlie treatment the 
children were examined by the same six physicians in respect 
of he! 5 ,ht weight, sleeping appetite and other points In every 
case It w-as found that the children iw the first group who had 
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been given ultraviolet treatment, showed marked improiemcnt 
over the other groups All the cases that showed spectacular 
iinprovcment were in tins group, which was the only one in 
which the parents expressed gratitude for the treatment 

PARIS 

fr ram Oitr Regular CarresfoniSent) 

Tcb 18, mi 

The Transmission of Poliomyelitis 
Lcvnditi, Ixfing and Lcpine, vvho recently presented a report 
on tile epidemic of poliomyelitis in Alsace, have now transmitted 
to the Academy of ^fcdicinc a contribution on the mode of 
transmission of the disease, winch they suspected might b 
earned hy wafer They have discovered through research that 
domestic animals which have consumed food contaminated bj 
the virus of poliomvciitis do not contract the disea'e but that 
the virus, after passing through the digestive tract, is found in 
their excrement, and thence passes into the water supplies of 
rural regions Thus the transmission is brought about Durmg 
an epidemic, the virus can he eradicated bv disinfecting the 
drinking water and tint used for washing The varus is like 
wise completely destroyed by small quantities of chlorine 
(0 0004 Gm per liter) 

Intravenous Injections of Antidiphtheritic Serum 
The Societc dc pediatric devoted recently a session to the 
Study of intravenous injections of antidiphtheritic serum, a sub 
yeet tint IS much debated The method requires constant super 
vision of the patient and exposes him to rather serious dangers, 
so that It IS doubtless better not to employ it m general practice 
but to reserve it for well organized hospitals That was the 
opinion of Dr Dcbre and Dr Lcrcboullct who regard the 
method as cflficacions but involving serious risks Debre men 
tioned (hat the method has been in use for some time m 
Copenhagen, bvit tint, in comparison with the subcutaneous and 
intramuscular injections employed in France and m Germany, 
it does not appear to have given results sufJicientIv superior to 
justify (he additional risks involved kfr Janet emploved intra 
venous injections at the same time as intramuscular injections 
in eleven cases of malignant diphtheria The results were excel 
lent, and only two deaths occurred There are no serum 
accidents as with the subcutaneous route, but the postdiphtberitic 
paralysis could not always be prevented 

Effects of Neon Gas Light 
Incandescent neon gas burners are being used more and more 
as a method of illumination Zimmern and Hickel hav e rejxirted 
the results of their research to discover whether such illumina¬ 
tion presents any disadvantages for the human organism, as 
may be the case with respect to ultraviolet rays, and also 
whether it possesses any therapeutic properties They have 
discovered that this light is a source of actinic rays but is less 
powerful than those employed today m phototherapy, and that 
It possesses far different properties They employed intense 
sources of light, consisting of a series of large vertical tubes 
(diameter, 5 cm, length, 1 5 meters), disjiosed in a circle The 
light consists of radiations belonging to the red and to tlie 
orange regions in the visible spectrum but has also rays in 
the zone 3,750 to 3,350 The relatively moderate emission of 
ultraviolet rays explains why no erythema nor pigmentation 
IS observed Neon gas light, in general irradiation, provokes 
anorexia, insomnia and neivousness, which effects are not pro¬ 
duced by ultraviolet rays Therefore, the authors reduced the 
duration of the applications, they recommend triweekly sittings 
of ten minutes each, smoked lenses being used to protect the 
eves The therapeutic results were especially interesting m 
children blany children vvho had been previously sad and 
apathetic became lively, gay and playful One observed a 
stimulative action, affecting the hematopoietic system and 
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resulting in nn mcrcise of weight Neon gas light possesses, 
therefore, an action distiiiclh different from the action of light 
from ictinic sources 

Humidity of the Atmosphere of Heated Rooms 
Dr Singer has contributed an article on the disadrantagcs 
of the drj atmosphere of apartments, which result from hot 
water or steam heating s)stems He demonstrated that the 
surface of the bodj and the mucosae of the respirator} appa¬ 
ratus loses its hunndit} as the temperatuie of the air rises 
and the air becomes dr} The result is that the respirator} 
passages become more susceptible to congestion and to infec¬ 
tion The dust particles of the air are carried m the direction 
of the hot air currents, as ma} be seen from the black spots 
on tlie walls near tlte radiators Dr Singer concludes that 
the ideal humidit} from the standpoint of health is 15246 Gm 
of aapor per cubic meter of air when heated to a temperature 
of 18 C , 16172 Gm of lapor for a temperature of 19 C, and 
17148 Gm of \apor for a temperature of 20 C, and so on in 
increasing proportion The author imented an apparatus that 
regulates automaticall} the suppl} of lajior as the temperature 
rises This simple apparatus is applied to the radiator, from 
whicli It derives its suppl} of water or vapor It operates on 
the same principle as the flush tank of a water closet 

Is Anaphylaxis Hereditary’ 

Professor Nattan-Larricr has been carr}ing out a scries of 
eapenments with guinea pigs to test the view of Bret Rather 
in regard to the relation of eczema of nurslings to hereditary 
aluwentarj anaph}laMs the ahmentarv proteins ingested b} the 
mother traversing the placenta and sensitizing the fetus Nattan 
Lamer sensitized female guuica-pigs b} subcutaneous injection 
of horse serum and found that their offspring were born in a 
state of anaplijlavis for horse serum even four or five succes¬ 
sive litters being thus affected witiiout renewed sensitization 
of the mother, and even though the mother had been sensitized 
previous to her pregnane} But this anaph}lactic state disap¬ 
pears at the end of a few weeks The elements of horse serum 
traverse, however the placenta with difficult} and onl} in small 
ouantities The same is true of diphtheritic or tetanic anatoxinc 
Such hcrcditar} anaph}laxis must certainl} be observable in 
the child as m the animal But here also the anaph} laxis is 
of short duration The facts arc interesting for it is certain 
that a child whose mother has received during pregnanev an 
injection of serum is liable to present anaphvlactic disorders if 
the same scrum is injected during the first weeks of the childs 
life But Nattan-Larrier docs not think that the same effects 
would be produced bj ingested proteins which in their original 
form traverse the placenta with difficult} It appears to him 
unlikel} that the eczema of nurslings has such an origin 

Electrical Shock as Suffered by Telephonists 
Several accidents have happened to cniplovees m a telephone 
exchange at L}ons Two cmplojees were paralvzed for sev¬ 
eral months Tive others more fortunate were able to return 
to work after a few davs The two severe accidents occurred 
when a thunder storm broke over the region and it is thought 
that the lightning followed the course of an aerial wire All 
lamps on the switchboard flashed violentlv and two emplovccs 
who at the moment were plugging in to establish a connee 
tion heard a terrible sound in their head receiver and felt a 
shod m the arm that held the plug Chizet professor ol 
jihvsics at the Faculte de iiiedccme de Lvon was secured to 
stndv the causes of the accident and to evaluate the damage 
His report contains a statement of the precautions that must 
be taken in mstalhng telephones in ordci to prevent accidents 
to patrons or to cniplovees in the exchanges The most esscii 
tial precaution is to emplov subterranean telephone lines 
Venal lines should be furnished with lightning arresters and 
should be further protected where the} cross high tension lines 


for the transmission of power for factories or for transporta¬ 
tion purposes Circuit breakers and fusible lead wires should 
be established in all the apparatus of the exchanges Six 
devices are pointed out b} Professor Cluzet to combat the dan 
gers of electrical and acoustic shod s Lightning arresters 
formed b} plates with opposing points are placed along the 
telephone line In the apparatus of patrons there are sheets 
of mica, together with fusible wires, which serve as lightning 
dischargers and limit the current to two amperes There are 
also thermic coils which likewise break the circuit if the cur¬ 
rent exceeds two amperes, and lightning protectors consisting 
of lamps arranged at the point where the air lines go under 
ground All these devices will aid in lessening the gravit} ot 
shocks The} will not prevent shocks absohitel} for the 
technical problem of absolute safel} has not }et been solved 
In Lvons it was discovered as the immediate cause of the 
accidents, that the cmplojee had placed her feet on a copper 
rod and that she held the switchboard plug not at the point 
where it was insulated by gutta percha but b} the metal part, 
alleging that she found it more convenient Acoustic shocks 
with total concussion of the internal ear were produced, such 
as were observed during the war in the mimediate vicinit} of 
bursting shells Only temporary nervous disorders result there¬ 
from Nearl} fatal electrical shod , w ith persistent paral} sis, 
IS rare b} reason of the precautions taken 

Liability for Neglecting to Use Antitetamc Serum 

The tribunal de Douai rendered recentl} a decision that is 
possibl} the first of the kind A }oung man engaged in 
mctallurgic work met with a grave accident in the factor} in 
which he was emploved, whereby a deep wound was produced 
He succumbed a few da}s later to tetanus His famil} brought 
suit against the ph}sician for damages, basing the claim on 
the fact that the latter, in spite of the gravit} of the wound, 
did not employ a preventive injection of antitetamc scrum 
Professor Balthazard, professor of legal medicine and dean of 
the Faculte de niedecine de Pans and Dr Paul medicolegalist, 
wcie summoned as expert witnesses From their conclusions 
It appeared that, when a phjsician has to deal with an extensive 
wound that is deep and contaminated b} foreign bodies, pre¬ 
ventive injection of antitetamc scrum is indicated unless it is 
possible to sterilize tbe wound but that the tort of the phvsi- 
cian in the present case was extenuated b} the fact that cases 
of tetanus arc rarclj observed in factor} workers in the north 
ern regions This consideration would not, however, invalidate 
the charge of negligence On the basis of this report, the 
tribunal estimating that half of the responsibiht} rested on the 
practitioner, fixed the total damage at 56,000, and the amount 
that the practitioner was to pa} at 53,000 

A Million Children Vaccinated With BCG 
Without Accident 

III view of recent criticism in regard to the possibility of 
return of virulence in the BCG vaccine Professor V’'aqucz 
requested that Mr Calmette should give a formal statement on 
this point Calmette the assistant director of the Pasteur 
Institute, accepted the invitation He opened before his col¬ 
leagues of the acadeni} an imposing file of documents, which 
helped bun to score a success that was exceptional before this 
grave assciiiblv and that served to satisf} the doubts of Mr 
\aqncz \ftcr recalling favorable results secured throughout 
the world Calmette declared that no seriouslv conducted obser¬ 
vations liad produced cudence to the effect that the BCG 
vaccine might become virulent Such an lijpothesis had been, 
to be sure formulated in the United States bv Petrof and Wat- 
'on On cultivation of the bacilli of the vaccine Petrof alleged 
that he was able to separate from the harmless strains a tv pc S 
that was virulent for the guinea pig But a careful scrutiiiv 
brought out the fact that this virulent culture had been coii- 
taminated bv the human bacillus Calmette added that, of the 
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thousAiids of giiiiici pigs lint Ind been inociilittd ilmosl c 4 cr\- 
^\llcrc with doses of 4iniiig potenej ind tint hid stntd for 
pis'iigcs of the Mccinc, not one, is hr is Ins Ivnowledgc went, 
hid become tuberculous In i recent letter, Dr nnmo I inge, 
director of the tuberculosis sere ice in the Robert Koch Institute 
in Berlin, niformcd Mr Cilmette lint, from 1927 to l^fO, he 
Ind nc\cr obscrecd i return of Mnilcncc in the BCG mcciiic, 
not eeen when it wis ciilfmted on egg iiiediimis, which is 
ideibcd igamst in the technic The ^nlcrlcln c\periinents ire 
being rcpeitcd m the liboritorj of tihncttc At the sinic lime, 
1 scirch will be nude for some irtificiil meins of reiwikciiing 
the Mrulciicc of tbc BCG Mccine biieh i result Ins been 
secured with the Mccines of Pisteiir iiid with the Mcciiie of 
Tenner Tint pro\cs howeicr, iiothnig with regird to the 
Inrnilcssncss ind the stibihts of these \iceines I he best proof 
tint the BCG MCCiiie is liirmlcss lies m the fict tint, during 
the past si\ jeirs i niilhoii children hue been Mccmiled with¬ 
out iccidcnt In elosiiig Cilmette suggested the ippoiiitmeiit 
of 1 committee of iiuiuirv, which would be instructed to secure 
infoimition on the subject from pbj siciins, obstctriciiiis iiid 
liboiitories The icidenn idoptcd the suggestion mil ippomted 
Messieurs Clnuffird Bir, M irfiii Comehire, Bcrnird, 
Rcinult, Scrgeiit, \obeconrt, Leslie, Lesigc Barrier iiid A illee 

The Traffic in Narcotics 

The adiisorj committee on opium which bis been iii session 
for a number of weel s it Genes i Ins fiinslied its delibcritious 
The report to the council of the Lcigiic of Nitions proses the 
efforts of the rrcncli gosernniciit igiiiist tbc illicit triflic m 
mrcotics iiid refers to the fiet that rniicc has willidriwn from 
three cstiblishmcnts the heeiisc to miinificturc mrcotics Like 
wise, all business houses tint ln\c been found to be iiiiplicited 
in importint cases of illicit trifTic hue hid their license to tride 
in mrcotics canceled rurtbermorc, iiKinirics ln\c been insti¬ 
tuted to e\plam certain suspicious opcritions tint hue ittrictcd 
the attention of competent seriiccs The comniiltcc the rciiort 
states, congratuhted the rreticli dclegitc on the results of the 
strict sjstcm of control that was instituted m rriiice soon 
after the Genesi coiiseiition went into effect 

An Institute of Physicochemical Biology 

Tbc institute of plijsicocbemicil biologv was iniuguritcd 
rccciitlj with fitting ceremonies The institute is i three-story 
building idjicciit to tbc Ridiuiii Institute Its founditioii is due 
to tbc geiierositj of Mr Edmond dc Rothsehild, who confributcd 
50,000 000 francs (<!2,000 000) to the project The erection of 
the building, together with its equipment, Ins cost 15,000000 
friiics (?600 000) The institute his large Iiboritorics, well 
lighted and proiidcd with the most modern equipment Under 
the directorship of Professors Jean Perrin, Georges Urbim, 
Pierre Girard iiid Andre Illater, it will afford the best oppor¬ 
tunities for research to pin Biologists, chemists and physicists 
engaged in the study of pliciioniein pertaining to life from the 
point of Mcw of their particular science Edmond dc Rothschild 
who wis 1 friend of Claude Beriiird, hopes m this minner to 
lid m the rcilizitioii of the program of study that this cnimeiit 
physiologist marked out for himself and Iiis successors namch, 
to discmer the relationships between utal plienomciia and 
pby sicocbeiiiicil forces 

In Memory of Dr Louis Fournier 

A medallion portrait and a tablet of steel bate been ifBxed 
m the paiilioii of the Hopital Cochin, where Eoiirmcr deroted 
twenty years to research on syphilology The tablet rccills Ins 
research on the use of bismuth m the treatment of srphihs and 
on Mccination b\ the buccal route M tlie ceremonies held in 
connection with the cient Professor Bnndeau chairman of the 
committee that sponsored the election of the tablet, traced the 
career of Dr Fournier before a group of former pupils and 
friends 
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The Value of Ramiscction in Spastic Paralysis 
It IS rcihrtil m Aiislrihi that llic time has armed for a 
careful c% iliiation to he made of the position that the operation 
of simpathctic raimscction occupies m the treatment of spastic 
]iaral\sis When Dr isormaii RoyJe m 1924 reported the 
results of Ins first ramiscction on a patient suffering from 
spislic parahsis tlic result of a gunshot injure, it was fell 
til it at last sonielhuig might he done to help those afflicted b) 
this distressing disability Supported as he was b\ the late 
John Hunter, the work attracted such attention that they were 
iiiMteil to gi\e tile Jolm B Afiirpby oration in America in IPI-I 

During the jiast six years the operation has been performed 
in large series of cases both by Dr Roilc limisclf and by other 
eiiimeiit surf eons tlirougbout the world It eyas to be expected 
tint successes and failures yyotild occur until experience shoiicd 
tile imbcaliuiis for tbc selection of cases and it yyas only natural 
that difficulties and disapiiointmeiils yyould be encountered 

Dr R B Wade yyntmg m the Jniimnl of the CoUigc of 
^Kii/eniis of /fiiiti-n/oeifl of March, 1930, gayc the results ot 
ramiscction performed by limi on a senes of thirty fiyc patienh 
and lie expressed is Ins coiiyiction that the operation plus tend 
only and reeducation should be the operation of choice in casc> 
oi spastic paralysis 

In the same journal in July, 1950, Dr H R G Poate 
rcjiorled oliscry alioiis on tyyciily patients yylio yyere submitted 
to tyyenty nine operations He considered that the resulb 
obtained justify a recommendation to others similarly affected 
to submit tlienisclycs for examinalion and operation if adused 
'Sonic pleasing surprises bayc been met yyitli and in any case 
no liarm can result to the iiidnidual The definite presence of 
exccssiyc tone IS nsiially the best indication of a satisfactory 
result by operation” 

Dr H Lc Roy yon Lackiim m Tiir Jours \L, Jan 12, 1929, 
reported the results of forty cases of ramiscction for spastic 
paralysis He concluded that sympathetic ramiscction offers the 
most cftcctne means of relief m many cases of spastic paralysis 
in cbiklrcii ‘ Optimal and good results can be obfauicd only m 
patients yyitli good mentality Results cannot be expected 
Ill patients with cortical block to actiyity or in patients yyith 
deformity until this is corrected Treatment for contractures 
can be ayoidcd if the patients are treated early The operation 
is still judged on an empiric basis, since basic knoyyfedge of 
muscle tone and the role played by the sympathetic system is 
lacl mg 

Tins brief suney of the opinions of these three surgeons 
suffices to shoyv that the results claimed for the operation by 
persons other than the originator of the procedure are, at least, 
encouraging 

In the Lancet July 19, 1930 a report was published by a 
group of eminent surgeons dealing with the after history of a 
scries of six children suffering from spasticity yylio yyere per 
soiially selected and operated on by Dr Roylc yyhen he yyas 
III England iii 1927 Tlic report conies to the folloyyiiig con 
elusions 1 The operation of ceryical or lumbar ramiscction 
as performed by Mr Royle is yyithout effect on the rigidity 
from extrapyramidal disease 2 The rigidity of pyramidal 
disease as seen m conditions of hemiplegia or quadnplegia m 
children may be temporarily diminished after the operation 
This temporary diminution of tone has been obscryed m 
both upper and loyyer limbs yyith some iniproyeniciit of yolun 
tary poyyer The diminution of tone and improvement of futic 
tioii are, lioyyeyer, short liycd and yyifhm a fe\y yyceks or 
months, notyvithstanding continuous measures of reeducation 
under experienced medical supcryision, the condition of the 
patient remains as before the operation In the opinion of 
seyeral of the surgeons yylio examined these cases both before 
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•\nd sbortlj ifler opcntion, the diminution of tone was no 
more than nn} he seen after anj major surgical procedure 
with postoperatne shock 3 The operation therefore appears 
to ha\e no place of \alue m the treatment of spastic weakness 
4 The obserrations recorded show that m >oung human beings 
the sjmpathetic fibers plaj no lole of any importance in the 
maintenance of muscular rigiditj, whether this is of the so called 
parkinsonian aaricty or of the tjpe seen in ksions of the 
pjramidal tracts 

The feeling in surgical circles m Australia is that ererv 
assistance was gi\en to Dr Roile in his selection and treat¬ 
ment of these cases The after-treatment was carefully super- 
Msed and was conducted along the lines advised by Dr Rojle 
The main ground on which caception is taken to the report 
of the English surgeons is that general conclusions of such a 
sweeping nature were made on too small a senes It is felt 
that no further assessment of the value of the operation will 
be earned out in England and it is proposed tint a committee 
under the egis of the College of Surgeons of Australasia should 
inquire into the condition of patients both before and after 
operation over a period of three jears Australian surgeons 
consider that, although few, too manv good results have been 
obtained from the operation to warrant its being relegated to 
a position of merely historical interest 

The Number of Physicians in Australia 
In Hygexa for July, 1930, appeared a chart showing the rela 
tive supply of phjsicians m the various countries of the world 
It was noted that Australian figures were not given and it was 
deduced that such were not available at the time the chart 
was prepared In an endeavor to supply this deficieiic), iiiquirv 
has sliown that there arc 4 270 members of the British Medical 
Association in Australia, made up as follows New South 
Wales, 1,71S, Victoria, 1,349, Queensland, 477, South Aus 
traha, 399, West Australia, 243, Tasmania, 87 The number 
of nonmembers in Australia is estimated at 850, winch makes 
the Australian total 5,120 In proportion to the population of 
Australia, this gives 87 phjsicians per hundred thousand of 
the population Reference to the relative supplj chart pre 
viouslj mentioned places Australia between Iceland (85) and 
Great Britain (1114) The only other countries that have a 
greater supplj are Austria (113 9) and the United States 
(1266) 

Two Deaths After Intravenous Nonspecific 
Protein Therapy 

At the Brisbane General Hospital within five dajs of each 
other, two patients who were being treated for arthritis with 
intravenous vaccine died a few hours after the injection 
The first fatalitj occurred, Dec 29, 1930, the man aged 32 
djmg suddenly sin; hours after an intravenous injection of a 
Bacillus coh vaccine containing 250 million organisms He had 
previously received three intravenous injections of the same 
vaccine SO million December 10, a similar dose on the 19th 
and 100 million on the 24th No abnormal reactions had 
occurred after the previous injections He was a moderate 
drinker and had had goiorrhei seven jears prcviouslv For 
SIX months he had been suffering from headaches and from 
pains in the right hip Examination showed that his tonsils 
were infected but otherwise examination apart from the joint 
lesions was negative His tonsils were removed, December 15 
An hour after the injection he had a rigor and a temperature 
of 103 r He subsequentlv felt better, but five and one half 
hours after the injection he got out of bed and while walking 
across the ward had ai epileptiform convulsion collapsed and 
died suddenlv twentv minutes later The onlv abnormalitv that 
could be discovered bj jiostmortem examination was a conges¬ 
tion of the brain 

The second patient a man aged 34 died Tamiarv 4 four 
hours after an intravenous injection of D colt vaccine contain¬ 


ing 250 million organisms This man had previouslj had three 
injections 50 million December 17, 100 million on the 22d, 
and 250 million on the 2Sth He had been suftenng from 
repeated attacks of pains in several of the joints Phjsical 
examination on admission had shown the onlj general abnor¬ 
malities to be an enlarged heart and badlj infected teeth The 
teeth were extracted under an anesthetic soon after Ins admis¬ 
sion to the hospital The mode of death was in the nature of 
a gradual collapse Postmortem examination revealed nothing 
noteworthy other than cardiac hvpertrophj 

The vaccine used was prepared bj the Commonwealth Scrum 
Laboratories, and in both cases was administered from a freshly 
opened ampule There was nothing to suggest contamination 
in the vaccine as similar ampules of the same batch of manu¬ 
facture had been used prior to the dates of the fatalities Local 
medical opinion is at a loss to account satisfactorilj for the 
deaths but the deduction made from the fatalities is the advisa- 
bihtv of a much more gradual increase of the strength of the 
injections 

BELGIUM 

(From Out Reanlar Correspondent J 

Eeb 4, 1931 

The Convention o£ the Latin Medical Press 

The second convention of the Presse niedicalc latine was held 
at Brussels under the chairmanship of Professor Eorgue of 
Montpellier who delivered at the opening session, an address 
on “The Contemporaneous Medical Journal, the Medical Jour¬ 
nals of Our Daj ” He gave an account of the history of the 
medical journal the first one of which, founded in 1679, was 
a pamphlet of twelve pages of duodecimo size It appearcl 
twice a month The first cover page bore the subtitle “The 
New Discoveries in All Branches of Medicine" It was pub¬ 
lished at Pans by Laurent Saint-Jean The founder was one 
of the most original medical personalities of the seventeenth 
cciiturj ‘ He was a surgeon,” Professor Eorgue stated, “and 
It IS with some feelings of pride that we salute the first medical 
journalist as one of oiir number It was the famous Nicohs 
de Bleguj, a man of unequal destinj, elevated from the rank 
of an obscure companion of Saint-Come to the lofty position 
of surgeon to the king then, with a sudden reverse of fortune, 
confined, by virtue of a rojal order, for eight years at For- 
levcque and at Poitiers ’ 

Forgiie afterward set forth the true role and the great merit 
of the modern medical press as a school of graduate instruction 
and mental and professional training This important role is 
directed by certain rules of action and conduct for with us 
thought IS translated into action, and this action should alvvavs 
be considerate of human hie 

Among the papers that were presented were the following 

niTERARV PrOPERTV AlsD THE RIGHTS OF PUBLISHERS 

Mr V Gardette of Pans stated that the publication of an 
article can be aimed out only with the consent of the author 
The first publication does not confer on the proprietor of the 
journal property rights in the published article The notice 
published bj some periodicals The reproduction of articles is 
prohibited without previous authorization," is devoid of legal 
value A communication to a society or to a congress dots 
not become the property of the society or congress 

PUBLIC VTIOX OF A DICTIOXVRV OF MFDICAL TERVIS 

Mr P Rondopoulos of Athtns has undertaken the publica¬ 
tion of a dictionary of medical terms The umfiLation of medi¬ 
cal terminology has become a scientific need He will continue 
his work with the aid of the committee appointed by the 
federation 

THE LIMITVTIOXS OF SCIENTIFIC CRITICISVI 

Mr A David of Lille raised the question as to whether a 
phvsician has the right to discuss before a learned society and 
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in a medical ;oiinnl a llier.apentic method proposed hj a col¬ 
league Has he the full right to capress, according' (o liis 
conscience, his opinion of the method? The asscmblj approied 
unanimously the resolution proposed 

Tuberculosis in the Schools 

At the ninth session of the Association iiitcrnatioiialc pour 
la protection de I'cnhiicc, the first section described tuberculosis 
nniong school children from a threefold point of \ic« scholastic, 
Eueial and international, and the following conclusions were 
uinniinously adopted 

From the point of new of the worh of the school, the asscni- 
bh admitted that an ende i\or should be made to detect car)> 
all tuberculous localizations, in the pupils and parlicnlarl} in the 
teachers and the auxiharj personnel, hj instituting a general 
nudieal inspection of the schools, which should he entnisied to 
plnsicians, officials with siiccial fraiiiiiif, who in addition to 
the usual methods of iincstigatioii, haie recourse to sistcinatic 
and repeated sKiii tests and to radiographs from the front and 
from the side Hie medical inspection slioiild he organized in 
a regular manner and the methods of diagnosis should be as 
complete as possible It should be close]j connected with the 
aiitiUiherculosis dispensaries, and the school nurse should sene 
ns the intermediate agency between the sanons jicrsons md 
bodies concerned By pursuing her inquiries among the famil es 
of the pupils, she should cndcasor to discoscr casts of tnhcrcii- 
losis among adults The dispcnsar> should base a free denial 
clime. 

From the social point of siess, proplijlaxis of tuberculosis in 
school children should be organized bj a constant and persis 
tent improscmcnt of the ensiroiimtnt, all possible measures 
being brought into scrsicc rcsisioii of the school curnciiluin 
to increase the time spent on games, exercises and phjsical 
education, the \acation colonics, not forgetting the open air 
sehools nor the school lunches 

Special school architects should be consulted m the elabora¬ 
tion of plans for schools Schools should be constructed on 
strictly higicnic plans, with proper emphasis laid on wash¬ 
rooms, toilets, cloal rooms, baths and ph) grounds Cahnette s 
efforts in the field of \accmatioii against tuberculosis should 
he studied attentieelj, and if, as now seems hkclj his eacema- 
tion IS effective, the immunity acquired m infanev should be 
strengthened by revaccinatioiis E\cii the possibihlj of extend 
mg the xaccmation to all pupils with negatnc skin reactions 
should be considered 

The best plans for the isolation of adult germ carriers and 
eliminators of bacilli should be studied—isolation at home if 
that IS feasible, otherwise isolation in special establishments 
created for that purpose These should be large enough to 
accommodate all the adults of that description They should 
be made sufficientl> attractive to induce the patients to enter 
them 

In like manner, children should be taken from an infectious 
environment and placed m healthful surroundings thus carry¬ 
ing out the idea of placement in families, as advocated by 
Grancher 

The measures pertaining to tuberculosis in pupils should not 
be separated from the whole program of the antituberculosis 
crusade, as the general program requires an integral organiza¬ 
tion, so that the administration, even though it entails heavy 
expenditures, ma> be established on a definitive economic basis 
The establishment of this program should be determined on the 
basis of the economic returns m other words the expenditures 
should be proportioned in accordance with the results secured 
^^lth these ideas in view, the section warned against the adop¬ 
tion of routine measures m place of statistics permitting more 
umforniitj in the researches and the establishment of accurate 
figures Compulsorv notification of tuberculosis extended to all 
countries vv ould fac htatc the execution of the foregoing plans 


Aiitiliibcrciilosis piiblicif} should be iiilcnsified in all cow 
tries, so as to prepare the people to accept rcadilj the Icgida 
Inc measures prescribed and to aid m their application. Ltlf 
wise, iiitcnntioinl legislation elaborated by the health 'ccta 
of the League of Ixations and the international Bureau of Labor 
has been suggested J he accepted regulations would deal nib 
the various modes of ferreting out eases and with tuhcrculosn 
iioiificalioii, the preventive and therapeutic measures that have 
given the best results, recommendations as to which vvouW be 
given to (he {hffcrcnl countries In like manner, the 'ccta 
approved the resolution adopted bj the international congru 
held m Pans ni 1929 favoring the creation of an international 
coiiunissioii aiiiKimled hj the socict) promoting the opcnait 
mot ement 

BERLIN 

(rrom Our I^cgitlar Correspondent} 

Feb 23, 1931 

Results of the Germane Russian Syphilis Expedition 

\niong all conipetent investigators m the field of sjphili', 
there is common agrecnient that the remarkable decline of this 
terrible scourge in all civilized countries is due chiefly to 
arsplieiianimc, which it properh administered, renders Iht 
patient at once incapable of infecting others and thus reduces 
most decidcdlv the luiniber of foci of the disease. This obvaoJS 
benefit derived from arsiihcnaniinc which can scarcely be over 
estimated, was, however, questioned by a small group of ph) ' 
clans, who raised the conimon objection that the therapeutic 
effect of arsplicnammc is onlv apparent and is furthermore 
bought at loo dear a price, because sooner or later paralysis 
or tabes will develop In support of tins view it was maintained 
that among primitive jicoplcs, wlio leave svpliihs untreated, the'S 
two sequels of svpliihs never occur 
This statement was of course water on the wheel for the 
charlatans and was utilized to the fullest extent to lower con 
fidciicc 111 the irt of nicdicmc md thus awaken among the mas'es 
a sense of aiixiclv which would imire to the advantage of the 
so called lay healers In order to solve the question of an 
alleged connection between svphilis therapy and the diseases oi 
llic brain and the spinal cord, a Germano Russian syphihs 
expedition was fitted out, under the auspices of the Notgeniein 
schaft dcr dciitschcn Wisseiischaft, and entrusted with the tosk 
of making appropriate researches among the population of the 
Biiryat-Mongol Republic, near Lake Baikal, Siberia, in vvliicli 
republic syphilis is vvidelv prevalent 

The results of the expedition have now been announced by 
Professor Jessner of the University of Breslau He left no 
shadow of a doubt that there in no foundation for the statement 
that the adiunnstration of arspheiiamme is associated with grave 
dangers The extensive researches of the German and the 
Russian investigators led to the unanimous conclusion that 
among the population of the Biiryat-Afongol Republic syphilis, 
because of lack of appropriate treatment, appears in its most 
terrible maiufestations and that in this region where arsphen 
amine is entirely unknown dementia paralytica and tabes dorsalis 
arc just as frequent as among civilized peoples 

Prizes of the Ehrlich Foundation 
The Paul Ehrlich Stiitiing has awarded Professor Lcvaditi, 
of the Pasteur Institute m Pans the Paul Ehrlich gold medal 
for 1931, for his researches in the field of cliemotherapy , also 
two money prizes to Prof Hugo Brami, head of the university 
hygienic institute m Frankfort on-Main, and to Dr Walter 
Lcvinthal head assistant at the Robert-Kocli Institut in Berlin, 
respectivelv for their researches on the metabolism of bacteria 
and the virus of psittacosis The prizes were bestowed vvitb 
fitting ceremonies in Frankfort on Main, March 4 (Ehrlichs 
birthday ) 
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ITALY 

(From Our Rcpntor Concspoudiul) 

Teb 15, 1931 

The Council on Research 

Senator Giighelnio Jlarconi, prebident of the Consigho 
mziomie delle ncerche, reported to tlie prime minister the 
actiMties de\ eloped during the jear hr the research council m 
connection r\ith public health and the program of studies for 
1931 The committee on medicine will continue its m\estigations 
on irradiated foods, on rheumatism and on ancylostomiasis It 
will study another problem that is of great interest, namch, 
the epidemiology of tjphoid The committee on biology has 
undertaken an inquiry on alimentation, which it will evtend on 
a large scale to \anous regions and social classes It will con¬ 
tinue also the inquiry on the chemical composition of the food 
products of Italy, which when completed will permit the com¬ 
pilation of tables showing such composition which today do not 
exist On the basis of such tables it will then be possible to 
recommend suitable rations for the \arious classes of the end 
and military population The council has called attention to the 
need of scholarships for research workers, m order that they 
may de\ote themselves in tranquillity to scientific research tint 
affects the progress of the nation 

Congress of Medicine and Colonial Hygiene 
The third Congress of Medicine and Colonial Hvgiene, which 
was organized by the Societa Italians di mcdicma c igiene 
tropicalc, was held recently in Tripoli, Africa 

AFRICAN RELAPSING FEV'ER 

The official paper on “African Relapsing Fever” was pre¬ 
sented by Colonel Martoglio and Captain Patane, who pointed 
out that African relapsing fever, which is due to SptiocUacia 
diittoiii IS endemic in tropical Africa and is transmitted to man 
by a tick of the genus Onuthodorus In Italian Somaliland 
the presence of such ticks was demonstrated m 1918 by Croveri 
There are, however, regions of Africa in which neither the tick 
nor the disease has been encountered The speakers explained 
the characteristic diffusibihty of relapsing fever and of the 
1 ctiologic agent, of which they described, m addition to the 

^ morphologic and cultural characters also the tendency to localize 

C m vertebrates Prophylaxis consists in the crusade against the 
I tick and the small mammals that harbor it As m the treat- 

- nient of spirochetosis in general notable progress has been 

r realized with the adoption of arspheiiammc preparations Neo- 

arsphenamnie intravenously is the method of choice With this 
((' treatment, according to investigations made by Rcitano and 

It Parisi, It can be brought about that in only 3 per cent of the 

jc: cases are recurrences noted 

iU FRAMBESIA 

The official paper on Frambesia’ was presented by Protessor 
Gabbi, senator, medical clinician of Parma This disease, which 
ic occurs in all the tropical and subtropical zones, is caused by 

F Spirochacta palhdula sne pcrienms, which was discovered by 

K Prof Aldo Castellani It attacks both European and native 
c and IS easily confounded with syphilis An Italian scientific 
mission, headed by the speaker, carried out hst winter research 
on frambesia as it appears in the Italian colony of Eritrea 
Colonel Tedeschi, of the army medical corps presented a com 
1 munication in which he described several cases of frambesia 

r observed in Derna and Barca, among the Eritreans and Arabians 

DEXGUE 

The official paper on ‘Dengue’ was presented by Captain 
Alonzo, of the marine medical corps Professor Di Domizio, 
chief vetermarnn, discussed trv panosomnsis m animals Pro¬ 
fessor Gabbi presented the results of an investigation conducted 
' by Professor Schilling of Berlin on the virulence of strains of 

trvpaiiosoma parsed through the insect vector, Glossma morsi- 


tans Professor Tedeschi discussed the drugs and medicinal 
plants of Cyrcnaica He spoke also on the crusade against 
tuberculosis, being carried on by the authorities of Cyrenaica 
and on research on the indexes of constitution and biochemistry 
III the native races, which serve as a basis for the integration 
of municipal and hospital statistics on tuberculosis Lieutenant 
Nastasi spoke on the spread of tuberculosis among the Eritrean 
troops Whereas in their native localities tuberculosis is rare, 
certain troops transported to Libva quickly acquire the disease 
and die The cause vvas said to he in the slight resistance of 
populations and individuals tint, for the first time, come in 
contact with the Koch bacillus 

Meeting of Otorhinolaryngologic Society 
The Societa italnna di lariiigologia, otologia and rhmologia 
met recently in Rome, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Calaiiida of the University of Milan Professor Caliceti of 
Bologna presented a paper on cicatricial lary ngotracheal stenosis 
After considering the causes—primary (traumatic and infec¬ 
tive) and secondary—for interventions on the larynx, he con¬ 
cluded that about 50 per cent of cases of cicatricial stenosis 
arc due to therapeutic interventions in diphtheria Chief among 
these are protracted intubations, which cause ulcerations and 
granulations and later laryngeal stenosis of cicatricial origin 
Other tvpes of intervention (tracheotomy, cricotomy, laryiigo- 
fissure, partial laryngectomy) may be the cause of stenosis The 
speaker discussed the treatment of such stenoses The best 
treatment thus far is hryiigostomy as devised by Protessor 
Ruggi The outcome of the discussion vvas to the effect that, 
except in a few fortunate cases the treatment of laryngotracheal 
cicatricial stenoses by means of the most perfect larvngostoiiiv 
should be regarded as a long and difficult operation the filial 
results of which are uncertain Even after a plastic operation 
has been done and the opening is closed, most of these patients 
are handicapped for the remainder of their life, which is appre¬ 
ciably shortened Hence, the problem is not yet solved, and 
the measures taken to prevent the production of such grave 
sequels of therapeutic interventions should be intensified 
Diphtheria will be treated by generous serotherapv Whenever 
intubation is unavoidable, it should be done, but it should not be 
protracted beyond the time strictly necessary 
At this point, a bust of Professor Ferreri the hmented 
director of the Clniica di Roma, vvas unveiled then the presen¬ 
tation of communications vvas resumed In laryngology Eerreri 
and Rocchi emphasized the good diagnostic results that may be 
secured by means of bronchoscopy if an internist collaborates 
with the laryngologist In rhinology Caliccti discussed the 
operation of dacryocystorhinostomy by the internal route, as 
devised by loti In pharyngologv, Calamida spoke on the 
relation between chronic tonsillitis and general infections 
Torrigiani on the treatment of sarcomas by radiotherapy , Citelli 
on a number of cases that he had observed of abscess of the 
sublingual region 

A Graduate School of Oncology 
At the University of Rome, a graduate school of oncology 
has been created to provide physicians with more knowledge 
on the etiology, pathogenesis and diagnosis of malignant tumors 
The courses will extend over a period of twelve months The 
school will be directed by Prof Antonio Diomsi, academician 
of Italy, director of the Institute of Pathologic Anatomy of the 
University of Rome 

Antivirus Therapy m Ophthalmology 
'\t the recent congress held in Rome, of the Societa di 
oftalmologia. Dr Giorgio Carracov, director of the “Tubi Lux' 
Laboratories in Naples offered the sum of 5,000 lire (S250) for 
the creation of a prize to be awarded to the author submitting 
the best work on the subject of ‘Local antivirus therapv in 
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npliih iImoIo[r\ , cvptrmKiilM MiuIils, priclinl ^ppll^•ltlolls, 
^Il\mll^ls of tliL new Ihtnps <)\tr clnm il rcinuliLs" fins 
prize ^\l(t be nunritetf, nfonp \\iUi nniu olliers in conncctiuii 
with (lie conpies? of 19)1, li> the roiul itioiie n fi\orc (ki,h 
•-tlKll Oilll!Uolot,ILI 

Institute lor the Dnf'nosis ind Treatment of Asthma 

I here Ins been cst ihlislieil in Ilcihi lo iirar I il c Como, m 
iintitiilc fur tlic dnpiio'.i', ind In itiinnt oi astimn anil other 
illei^ic cli-eases 1 he imtitiitc in iililition to li i\ ing the nio^t 
modern eipiipment Ins Idioritoriis for the prepiritum ot 
iiiatcri d needed lor (he dilermiintioii and lor the deseiisiti? ition 
ot aller[,ie stites, innieh e\triets ol peilleii, proteins md 
h leteri d cultures 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

(/tin: Oitr Acjnlar Corr sf" luf at) 

1 eh Is, 10,1 

Effeets of Temperature on Infcctiousness 
of Aedes Aegypn 

Dr Nelson C Dae is of the I-ihoratnries of (he Interintioinl 
Nanitare Commission of the Rochefeller 1 oimdatioii in Inlin 
nrizil, recentl> finished a larRc scries of e\periincnts made 
with the aim to determine the cfTcct that sceeral tcmperaliircs 
line Inec on the dceelopmeiit of the mfectionsni ss of Slcooiiixtii 
He presented the results of his e\i>ermients flic insects were 
1 cpt in an atmosphere saturated with hiiniidit, m such a lorm 
that the rehtuc humiditi eoiild not cause am mtlucncc on the 
results rite niobiiuitocs were alwaes suhmitted to cspenmeiital 
temperatures immediately after thej had been fed on nionleis 
infected with atllow fc\er Ihc cilculations comprised the 
nimiher of da\s that elapsed between the d ij when the inos 
(luitocs were fed on infected ainnials and the day in which thes 
were fed on normal nionl eis to cause the transniission of \ello\\ 
lc\cr to the latter Mosquitoes kept at an ueraqe tcmiierature 
of 37 C for four dajs (the first two dajs at 38 C and the last 
two da\s at 36 C) were fed at the end of this period on normal 
animals and ihej produced bj tlicir bites fatal attacks of jellow 
feecr Aragao cites a case of jellow fe\cr transmitted bj mos¬ 
quitoes four dajs after they had become infected The author, 
howeicr docs not know what was the Icmpcralure at which the 
insects were kept kfosquitocs kept during fi\c dajs at a tem 
)>craturc of 36 C transmitted the infection One of the two 
monkexs in this experiment died from aellow fc\cr, the other 
recojcrcd and was immune to new infections Mosquitoes 1 cpt 
during SIX dajs at a temperature of 31 C (sometimes the tciii 
perature fell to 30 5 C) and then fed on a normal Mocaciit 
ihcsiis produced a fatal infection in that animal A batch of 
niosauitoes kept at room temperature at an ajerage ot 23 C 
during eight dajs and then fed on normal monkejs produced 
a tjpicil jellow fcjcr infection Some batches of mosquitoes 
1 cpt during thirty daj s at a temperature of 18 C and then fed 
on norma! animals failed to transmit the infection Honcxer, 
j\ hen after that period the insects w ere brought to the laboratorv 
temperature thej transmitted the disease This seems to indicate 
that the infcctiousness of the Jirus of jellow fejcr de\clops 
e\en if the mosquitoes that liaae ingested it are kept at low 

temperatures r r/-, 

The autlior quotes Hindle s article (Lancet 2 835 [Oct 18] 
1930) 111 w'hicli the transmission of the infection after an incuba 
tion of tweiitj dajs bj mosquitoes that had been kept at tem 
peratures jarjing from IS to 18 C are reported In this article 
the transmission of the infection under these circumstances is 
considered unexplainable Out of a batch of mosquitoes kept 
at a temperature of 18 C, about sixtj were fed on normal 
monkejs after an incubation of twentj da\s and about eightj 
after an incubation of thirty davs Both batches failed to pro 
diice infection and there jvas onlj one monkej that dc\ eloped 
an attack of fejer after a long period of incubation Its attack 


howLJcr, jjas not of JclIow fcJcr because the inoculation of it, 
blood cue iic^,ati\e results and the animal rcmaincil 'en lUrs 
to the infection after its attacl Mosquitoes kept at 8 C faiW 
to piodiicc mfcctioii after an incubation of t\ entj eight day 
\flcr that jicriod the same hafcii of mosquitoes j ere kept during 
eiglitceii flours it room temperature and then during 'ix dav, 
more fhci a ere f ejil at 36 C After these periods of cliange, 
Ilf teiiip'r itiircs the in=ects were fed on a normal monlcv, j h A 
de\cli))cd a latal cue oi aelloi fever Mosquitoes kept at a 
temperature of i6 C caused a fatal imcctioii when the in‘'’ct> 
Weic led on norm il nionl c\s after an incubation of fuc and tie 
ofscjindavs However when the anim ils were fed on a normal 
nionl c\ liter in incubation of twentv davs, an attenuation ci 
the virus was suspected because the infection was not fatal 
ibis attcimalioii however miv have been temporarj becau' 
both the niociil ilioii from its blood and the transmission of th 
virus lo other moiikevs In the bites of mosquitoes produced faM 
alt ic! V of vellovv lever ‘soiiu hatches of mo quitocs that were 
lept diirim, seven hours at a lemi^raturc of dO C and sul>- 
sequiiillv at room teiniicraliire were led on normal inonkevs alter 
111 iiittihalion of s(.\intecn and of twentv-eight davs In each 
ol the exiieriimiits about filtv mosquitoes were fed on noTual 
moiiftvs In both cxpermientd the infections caused were w* 
talal ihirteeii iiiosiimtoe'' which origiinllj belonged to th 
s ime hatih hut were not snlimittid to a high temperature asd'' 
Olliers were c iiised a tatal attacl of vcllov fever ot npd 
cvolulion after an uiciiliation of twentv eight davs alter thci 
had become infected Six niosqiiitncs the survivors of a batch 
siihmittvd to a temperature of -15 C for two hours, were kept 
(luring fitleeii dajs at room temperature At the end of tin, 
period tlicj were fed on a normal nionkcj, which developed a 
iJtal attacl of jellow fever The authors expcriineuls proved 
that the virus of vcllow fever is not attenuated if inosquitoe, 
that hue ingested it arc 1 cpt at low temperatures as, lot 
instance, at 8 C Tins statement agrees with Hmdies con 
thisioiis If the insects arc kept for a prolonged period at a 
high temperature, it is possible that the virus inaj suffer 'onc 
attcmiatinn Mosquitoes however, arc sensitive to high tem 
l«.ratiircs and thej die before tlie jellow fever virus can be 
destroved 

Vital Statistics of Rio de Janeiro 
During tlie jear 1929 there were 8 830 marriages and 39,042 
hirtlis (of which 36,188 were live births and 2,854 stillbirths) 
111 the Eedcral District of Brazil In the same vear 23 955 
deaths occurred (that is. a coefficient of 15 per thousand ot 
population) The still born rate, which was diminishing from 
1920 to 1923, began to rise again from 1923 to 1929 The out 
going and inconimg of persons to Rio de Janeiro gave a deficit 
of 26 109 inhabitants which maj be attributed to the presence 
of vellovv fever at Rio de Janeiro The population of the city 
was estimated m 1927 as 1,729 799 inhabitants, which number 
seems to be quite correct unless the next census proves the 
opposite The Yellow Fever Commission listed 198,000 houses 
Know mg the shortage of houses and that all of them are usually 
overcrowded it mav be considered as an average of fen persons 
per house, which gives a total population of 1,980 000 


Marriages 


Edward Joseph Tracv 1st Lieut '\I C U S Arm' 
Detroit to AIiss Isancv Gibson Kling of New York "Nfarcfi 6 
Edgar Mixtox Fetter San Diego Calif, to NIiss Evchn 
Bvrd Thompson in La Grange Ga, kfarch 11 
Jonx H Giebox Jr Philadelphia to Miss IMarv Hopkm 
son of Boston, March 14 

Dox vLD G Corbett Seattle to Miss Georgia Ann Kendall 
111 Baltimore, March 7 
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Deaths 


William Keiller €) GaKcslon, Tcnss, LRCP, Edinburgh, 
LRCS, Edinburgh, and LFPS, Glasgow, Scotland, IS^ 
FRCS, Edinburgh, 1S90, professor of anatonij and formerlj 
dean, TJni\ersit> of Texas School of Medicine, member of the 
American Association of Anatomists past president of the State 
Medical Association of Texas author of ‘None Tracts of the 
Brain and Cord and Applied Neurology,’ and co-author of 
“Text-Book on Anatoinj bv American Authors", aged 69, 
died, Februar) 22, of heart disease and arteriosclerosis 

Carl G Leo-Wolf, Niagara Falls, N Y , Unuersitv of 
Leipzig, Germain, 1S94, member of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, formerly instructor in pediatrics at the 
Unnersitj of Buffalo at one time citj health officer and mem¬ 
ber of the school board, on the staff of the J N Adam Memorial 
Hospital, Perrjsburg, author of The Child in Health and 
Illness,” and “Nursing m Diseases of Children', aged 62, died, 
March 8, of coronarj thrombosis and dilatation of the heart 
Samuel Holmes Durgin, Boston, Hanard Umeersitj 
kfcdical School, Boston, 1864 member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Socictj , lecturer on hjgiene at his alma mater, 1894 
1909, Cnil War aetcran, past president of the American Public 
Health Association, for inan> jears chairman of the cit> board 
of health, aged 91 died, March 6, in the State Hospital, Fox- 
boro, of arteriosclerosis 

Benjamin Franklin Fridge, Jr ® Major MC, U S 
Armj, Hot Springs National Park Ark College of Phjsi- 
cians and Surgeons, Little Rock 1915, entered the regular 
Anna as a first lieutenant in 1918 was promoted to captain 
in 1920 and major in 1929, aged 39, stationed at the Arm\ 
and Natj General Hospital, where he died, March 7, of chronic 
ulceratne colitis 

William A Lemire, Escanaba, Mich , St Louis College of 
Phtsicians and Surgeons, 1899 member of the Michigan State 
Medical Society and the Michigan State Board of Medical 
Examiners, formerlj member of the state legislature, major of 
Escanaba and member of the board of education aged 53 was 
killed, March 2, bj electric shock from a roentgen raj machine 
Alfred Harshaw Perfect, Toronto Out, Canada Uniier- 
sitj of Toronto Facultc of Jledicme, 1887 l^ictoria University 
Medical Department, 1887 formerh assistant professor of sur- 
gerj Unnersitj of Toronto Faculty of Medicine member of 
the American College of Surgeons on the staff of the Toronto 
Western Hospital aged 69 died Februarj 7 
James J Hogan Ashtabula, Ohio, Detroit College of 
Lfedicine, 1894, member of the Ohio State Medical Associa¬ 
tion past president and secretary of the Ashtabula Countv 
Medical Societj , on the staff of the Ashtabula General Hos¬ 
pital, aged 58 died February 25, of mitral stenosis, followang 
rheumatic mjocarditis 

Raymond Smith Seibert, Trenton, N J Hahnemann 
klcdical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1909, raeinbei 
of the American College of Surgeons, sentd during the World 
War on the staff of the McKinlej Hospital, aged 47, died, 
February 23, of chronic lalvular heart disease 

John Pearse O Leary, Vicksburg Miss , Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Tiilane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
1895, member ot the Mississippi State Medical Association 
aged 60 died, Februari 23 in the Vicksburg Sanitarium, of 
bronchiectasis and chrome mjocarditis 

Earle Emerson Bessey ® Newton Mass Dartmouth 
Medical School, Hanoi er N H, 1901 member of the Ameri¬ 
can Psichiatric Association and the New England Societi of 
Psidnatrj proprietor of the Knollwood Sanitarium, aged 60, 
died, Februan 16, m Matcriille Me 

Edwin Shoemaker® Newfane, N Y^ Trimti Medical Col¬ 
lege Toronto, Ont Canada 1898 past president of the Niagara 
Count! Medical Societi health officer of the town of Newfane 
aged 60, died Februan 25, ot septicemia, following a cut 
receiied on the chin while shaiiiig 

Benjamin Hershey Grove ® Buffalo Liinersiti of Buffalo 
School of Medicine 1880 medical director of the Chariti Eie, 
Ear and Throat Hospital ot Erie Count!, aged 71 died, 
March 2 m the Millard 1 illmorc Hospital, of uremia, nephritis, 
chronic prostatitis and iinocarditis 

Samuel L McCarthy Altoona Pa , Teffenon Afedical Col¬ 
lege ot Philadelphia 1870, member of the Medical Societi of 


the State of PennsjKania, past president of the Blair Count! 
Medical Societ! formerlj member of the school board, aged 86, 
died, Februarj 22, of pneumonia 

Andrew Jackson Clardy, AVadlej, Ala , Chattanooga 
(Temi) Medical College, 1900 member of the Medical Asso¬ 
ciation of the State of Alabama, formerlj major, bank presi¬ 
dent and member of the school board, aged 54, died, Feb¬ 
ruary 16 of nephritis 

Walter W Blakeney, Afillport, Ala Memphis (Tcnn) 
Hospital Medical College, 1901, member of the Medical Asso¬ 
ciation of the State of Alabama, aged 54, died, m Februarj, 
at a hospital m Birmingham of chronic nephritis, myocarditis 
and arteriosclerosis 

Allen Hoyt Beaman ® AYoodmere, N Y , University and 
Bellevaie Hospital Medical College, 1899 formerly on the staff 
of St Josephs Hospital Far Rockawav, aged 55, died in 
March at the New York Post Graduate Hospital, of carcinoma 
of the cecum 

Vernon Meadows Jared ® West Palm Beach, Fla , Hahne¬ 
mann Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1912, formerly 
associate professor of pathology at his alma mater, aged 43, 
died February 22, in a local hospital, following an operation for 
appendicitis 

John Turpin Callaway ® Birmingham, Ala Birmingham 
Medical College 1911, served during the World War formerly 
ma!or and member of the citv council of Edgewood, aged 48 
died, February 28, in a hospital at Sarasota, Fla, of chronic 
myocarditis 

Lincoln Phillips, Cincinnati Pulte Medical College, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1892 formerly professor of pediatrics at his alma mater, 
for many years on the staff of the Bethesda Hospital, aged 63 
died suddenly, March 17, of chronic endocarditis and mitral 
iiisufficiencj 

Robert Spear Lowry ® Kingsville, Ohio, Mcdico-Chirurgi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, 1904 member of the Florida Medi 
cal Association serted during the AVorld AVar, aged 50 died 
Februarj 23, in the Ashtabula (Ohio) General Hospital, of 
pneumonia 

William A Putnam, Forest! die, N Y University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1884, member of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, for many j ears member ot 
the school board aged 76, died February 23, of heart disease 
William Randall Andrews, Fairmont AA’’ A^'a Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia 1892 member of 
the AA'est A'^’irginia State Afedical Association, aged 69 died, 
March 1, in Jackson!die, Fla, of hypertrophy of the prostate 
Charles Delano Hustead, Aurora, Neb , University of 
Louisville (Ky ) School of Afedicine, 1891 member of the 
Nebraska State kfedical Association, served during the AA^orld 
AA'ar aged 67, died, February 2], of cerebral hemorrhage 
Peter F Moylan ® Philadelphia, University of PennsvI- 
vania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1887, forinerK on the 
staffs of St kfary’s, St Joseph’s and the Miscricordia hos¬ 
pitals, aged 70, died March 10, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Alice Mandane Johnston, Columbus, Ohio, AAMman’s 
Medical College of Pennsvhania, Philadelphia, 1889, member 
of the Ohio State Medical Association, aged 63, died, Alarch 2, 
of bronchopneumonia, following influenza, and myocarditis 
Philip A Warter ® Evansville, Ind Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine Nashville, Tenn , 1900 formerly city health 
officer, aged 56 on the staff of the Protestant Deaconess Hos¬ 
pital, where he died, Alarch 3, of cerebrospinal meningitis 
Thomas Francis Gunning ® Fall River, Mass , Umversitv 
of Pennsvhania School of Aledicine Philadelphia, 1891, on the 
staff of the Fill River General Hospital, aged 68, died suddenly, 
JIarch 17, of coronarj occlusion and arteriosclerosis 
Herman Lyman Chase, Palmyra, N Y Albany Medical 
College 1875, member of the Afedical Society of the State of 
New York member of the board of education aged 78 died 
Februarj 24 of chronic interstitial nephritis ’ ’ 

Jacob Wnght Magelssen, Rushford, Minn , Rush Medi¬ 
cal College, Chicago, 1866, formerly member of the citv coun¬ 
cil and school board, and mavor, aged 87, died, January 9 of 
arteriosclerosis and organic heart disease ’ 

^ Chauncey A Marchand ® Buffalo, University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1921, member of the division of child 
Iivgiene of the city board of health aged 34, was found dead 
Alarch 16, of illuminating gas poisoning ’ 
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George P Powell » Di\on III , Tc(Tcr<;nn Mcdicil CoIIeRC 
of Pliilndclplin, IVJI sLr\ul (liiritig IIil Work! \\ ir, on Hit 
tt iff of tlic Di\cm PiiMic lIo'-pitAl fil, flittl, J tknnrj b 

in llcrniosn, Cnlif, of to\ic jioinminf. 

Job Gustave Holland, llollind, Va , Iifcdical Colkgc of 
^ irRinia, Riclimoml, Ikij-i intmbcr of tlic Medical SoLitt\ oi 
^ irfima former!} bail! pres itiil igtd 6'J , died, 1 thru ir> 14 
of nephritis and nnocirdilts 

James Asa Garland Los A.n^tlts Itortluvcstcrn Unittrsils 
Medical School, Clncaqo ]S% iiitiiihcr of the Cilifoniia Mtdi 
cal Association aged a9, died in 1 thriian it Sontli I’as idtin 
(.Mif, of pcrnicioiij aiamia 

Benjamin Franklin Neal, Flit in ilk A Y Darliiioiitli 
kkdical School lliiioicr A II 1,S77 lualtli ollittr on the 
‘-taff of the \ ttcrans’ Munori i! Hospital iitd 77, ditd, 1 di 
I liar} 24, of heart disc m 

James Henry McCall, \aslniHe Icnn \ aiukrlnlt Liu 
Mrsiti School of Midniiu \isli\ilk IS‘i6 \ttiraii of ilu 
Spanish Aimric III and World u irs, aged Oi, died ldiniir\ 
24, of pcrniciiiiis intnii i 

George Mord Staten Island \ Y Medical HcparliiKiit 
of Columbia s„ollcpc \i.\\ "i orl 1.S94 lor main \tars on th 
staff ot the Staten fsland Hospital iped 00 ditd March a 
of cerebral lKinorrhi„c 

William George Ramsey, Philadclpln i JttTtrson Mtdn il 
College of Pliihdtl[)hi i IbOi scriid diiriii„ llit World War 
aged 63, died, Marcli 1, of streplo-'otcic inkclioii of frontal 
siinises and nnocarditis 


George Brooks Stewart, Minnilns Tciiii Mmiphis Ho 
p tal Medical College lhs5 aged (>0 niidicil snpennliniknt 
of the iihclbj Cotiiiiv Hospital, uhert he died, Fthrinr} 15, o( 
cirrhosis of the Iner 


Arthur Seidman Pittsburgh Ckiclaiid Colkgc of PInsi 
Clans and Snrgcois Medical Jlepirtnient OIiio Wcskiaii Liii 
aersit}, 1698 died, Pthrnari 21, in the boutliside Hospital ol 
lobar pnutnioni i 

Henry Kechum Bradner \\ areeick \’ Y Lnnersite of 
Pcnnsehania i-chool of \redicinc Plnhdelphn 1872 forimrle 
health commissioner of Wareeiek, aged 82, died, I tbnnrj 27, 
of nnocirditis 


Charles T Dusenbury @ Afnnett Mo College of PInsi 
c ans and Surgeons kcol uk loua 1884 formcrl) mciiihcr iiid 
president ol the school board and cil} council aged 69, died 
Dec 20, 1930 

John Logan Young Flora Ill , St I ouis Uiiucrsite 
School of Aftdiciiic 1903 mcnihcr of the Illinois Slate Mcdi 
cal Socicl} , igcd 64 died, rchriiar> 22 of a self iiiflictcd 
bullet eeound 


August H Gorenflo, Detroit, Detroit College of Medicine 
1895 for man} }ears chief surgeon for tlic [lohcc department 
aged’ 56, died, March 3, of arteriosclerosis and cerebrd 
hemorrhage 

Harvey Losee, Upper Red Hook N Y Medical Depart 
ment ol the Uuucrsit} of the Cit} of Ncu ^ork, 1898 aged 63 
died, Februar} 20, of lobar pneumonia and chronic diftuse 
nephritis 

Louis Jacob Linder ® Fast St Louis, III , American 
Medical College, St Loins, 1898 aged So on the staff of St 
Mari s Hospual, nhere he died, Februan 27, of diabetes 
melhtus 

Leo H Shenter, AVest Nei\ York Y J , Niagara Uni- 
ccrsitv Medical Department 1896 formerh member of board 
of education, aged 64, died, Februarj H, m a hospital at New 

^"charles William Brasfield, Fairfield Ala Birmingham 
Mwlie-il Collee-e 1903, member of the Medical Association ot 
the State of Alabama, aged 50, died suddenh Februarc 25 
Walter Scott Graham New York Albaii} Medical Col- 
lece 1897 a^ed 61 lonncrh on the stall of the New Aork 
HWtal, where he died suddenh, Februar} 10, of heart disease 
Chester William Bunce, Coral, Mich Grand Rapids 
Medical College 1903 member ot the Michigan State Medical 
Socicti aged'’78 died FebTuat} 25 of arteriosclerosis 

Danvm Richard Stockley, Cote W ash College of Pin 
siciaiis and Surgeons Chicago 1895 aged 75 died Dec 29 
1930 of Inpostatic pneumonia and chreme nnocarditis 

Arthur W Strout, Gardiner Maine Medical Sihool of 
Maine Portland 1903, member ot the Maine Medical Asso¬ 
ciation aged 31 died, lanuan 16, oi pneumonia 


John M Shallcr, Cinrimnti, Ohio Cincinnati Collcgt d 
Mtdicinc and Surgen, 1878, aged 74, died, March 2, m kwM 
Cilv, of chronic nncKirditis and arteriosclerosis 

John Henry Regan, Calc'ico, Calif, Creighton Unntt'ifr 
Sclioo! of Afcdiciiic, Omaha, 1916, sened during tlic World 
W ir, aged 37, died Jamiar} 31, of piiciiiiioiiia 
Jacob William Eidson, Ph mouth, Jnd , Afedical Cofee 
of liidiain Indianapolis, 1884, formcrl} county coroner, a;el 
76, died 1 thniari 27, of cerebral hemorrhage 

Claude Leroy Difford, Ckicland, Medical Department ci 
Western Rcscrtc Liincrsite Ckscland 1905, aged 51, d«i 
1 ihrinri 22, of ariilc dilatation of the heart 
John P Parmlcy, Mifllm W is , nahncinann Medical Col 
lu,i f Ineago, LS'/b formerh rnaior of Mineral Point, agd 
77 died 1 clirtiar} a, of hroiichopncimionn 

Edmund William Littlefield, Los Angeles, Lnner ib of 
Illinois Colkgc of Medicine Chicago 1912, aged 4a, 

I mu ir} 29 of jiorta! eirrhosis of the h\cr 
John D Gorman \cw Aork Um\crsil> of \ennont Col 
ligt ol Mtdiciiit, Ihirlinglon, 1888 aged 69, died, Feheuarj 20, 
in Collm„swood \ I ol irtcriosclcrosis 

Robert Booth Kirkpatrick, Pcorn Ill Bennett Collcce 
OI 1 tkclic Midiciiie and Snrgen, Chicago, 1876, aged 7a, died 
•'tiddiiih 1 ihriiari 2o of Jicarl disease 

Roj Clifford Potter, Chilkcolhc Ohio Lniicrsiti of 
M IT}Hud Sehool of Medicint Ballimorc, 190S aged 49, d'^d, 
Jltc 11, 19)0 Ol ctriliral Iiiiuorrlnge 

Annie W Marchant, BaUtmorc, Southern Honicopitliic 
Medaal College Baltimore 1899 aged 62, died Pchmao 23, 
ot angina ji etoris and arteriosclerosis 

Ulysses Lincoln Hurt ® 'ac}moiir, Iona Sortlmo tern 
Medical tollcgc St Joseph 189] aged 65, died, Februar} 2 
in St Insiphs Hospital Ctnhriillc 

Charles W Hembree, Palmer Tenn Chattanooga Aftdi 
rd toihge 1904 aged 55 died Febrnar} 23, in a hospital at 
Nasinilk, of icrchral htmorrliagc 
Peter B Elliott, Islacl sbnrg AH College of Plnsicjans 
ai (I hiir"coiis '’alliinore, 3iS9a aged 62, died, Februar} 35, ot 
ehromc nnocarditis id nephritis 

Everett Mallory Culver, North Afarlboro, Mass , Medical 
Department of Cohimbn College, Yew Aork, ISSl, aged 74 
(bed Fibriiarj 14, m New Aorl 

Samuel M Ford, Madison Ind Unucrsit} of Louisiilk 
(lv\ ) School of Alcdicmc, 3872, aged S3, died, Februar} 34, 
Ill Orlando Fla of heart disease 

William Gayle Dorroh kfadison Station Afiss , Afcinplus 
(Ttiin) Hospital Medical College, 1893, aged 60, died, Feb 
mar} 5 of cerebral hemorrhage 

Gilbert B Johnston ® Abbotsford W is Unnersity of 
Michigan klcdical School Ann Arbor, 1887, aged 67, died, 
Febrnarj 20, oi pnennioiiia 

Almonty Boyd Independence Mo , Umicrsit} ol Louise die 
(K.} ) School of Medicine, 1892, aged 70, died Dec. 17, 3930, 
of phosphorus ponoiimg 

John H Bell, Monroe Cite AIo College of Physicians and 
Surgeons Keol uk, loua, 1875 aged 79, died Febrnao 39 of 
cirrhosis of the Iner 

Bolivar R Smith, Booiieedle Miss (licensed, Mississippi 
3882) aged 76 died Dee 9, 1930, ot prostatic obstruction and 
chronic myocarditis 

Winfield Scott Cole, Coamgton K\ , Eclectic Medical 
Institute, Cincinnati, 1894, aged 69 died, February 25, ot 
chronic nephritis 

Benjamin Gaston Team, New Aorl , North Carolina 
Medical College, Charlotte, 1909 aged 46, died, February 2o 
o! heart disease 

Jacob B Stogol, Chicago Barnes Mtdieal College St 
Louis 1899 aged 75, died February 28, ot chronic nephritis 
and uremia 

Bernard G Connolly, Ottawa Out Canada, Uimersitj 
of Toronto Faculty of Alcdicinc, 1896 aged 65, died Jan 
uary 11 

Thomas L Arnold, Kingston Ga (licensed, Georgia, 
1888) aged 72 died klarch 3 of cerebral hemorrhage 
Frederick D Marcum, Ccredo AV AH Louisyiik (Ki ) 
Mtditai College 1894 aged 58 died, Febiuary 13 

Clay Hugh Turpin, Seattle Barnes Medical Collcce, 
St Louis, 1907 aged 54 died Dec 9, 19 j0 
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NORMAN BAKER’S RADIO STATION KTNT 

Chief Examiner of the Federal Radio Commission 
Recommends that Application £ot Renewal of 
Broadcasting License be Denied 

Noninn Baker of Muscatine Iowa, the owner and operator 
of radio station KTNT, exploits alleged cancer cures as part 
of his commercial activities Incidentallj, he is suing the 
American Medical Association for half a million dollars for 
alleged libel 

The public, and even members of the medical profession, have 
but a hazv idea of the powers of the Federal Radio Comniissioii 
m the matter of controlling material that goes on the air The 
Radio Act of 1927 gives to the Radio Commission the authority 
to issue renewals or modify the licenses of radio stations The 
same Act specificallv states that the Radio Commission has no 
power of censorship, nor any power to interfere with the right 
of free speech bj means of radio communications It does 
declare, however, that no person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall utter any obscene indecent, or profane 
language bj means of radio commumeation 
Not long ago, Norman Baker applied for a renewal of his 
broadcasting license for his station KTNT In deciding 
whether or not such a license should be renewed it became the 
dutj of the Radio Commission to determine whether Bakers 
station had served public interest, convenience or necessitj The 
Hon Ellis A Yost Chief Examiner for the Federal Radio 
Commission, recentlj filed with the Commission his report 
covering the application for a renewal of KTNT’s license 
Mr Tost, 111 his report, cited in support of his findings and 
recommendations (which will be dealt with later) the recent 
opinion of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
which affirmed the action of the Federal Radio Commission in 
denjing the application of Station KFKB for a renewal of its 
broadcasting license 

Mr Yost pointed out that the Court of Appeals specifically 
held that all broadcasting is subject to the interest of the listen¬ 
ing public which IS paramount and mav not be subordinated to 
the private interests of the owners of the radio station The 
entire business of radio broadcasting is peculiarly impressed with 
the public interest, because the possible number of radio stations 
due to the limited number of broadcasting frequencies, is strictly 
limited The courts, therefore, have held that it was the evident 
intent of Congress that broadcasting should not be a mere 
adjunct of a particular business but should be of a public char¬ 
acter In view of this, the statement of facts of Mr Ellis A 
Yost in regard to the application of Bakers station, KTNT 
for a renewal of its license, is worth quoting Mr Yost sajs 

“Norman Baker, licensee, owner and operator of Station 
KTNT, IS engaged in a number of business enterprises for 
which the radio station is the advertising medium Revenue to 
the station from other sources is negligible Onl) one book¬ 
keeper IS emplojcd one set of books 1 ept and the miscellaneous 
items of all of these activities being handled together, the 
‘main important things’ being kept separateh 

The Baker Institute founded primarilv for the treatment of 
cancer, is advertised freelj in Bakers talks over the station 
Among other things the public has been invited to witness the 
removal of a patients skull without the use of a knife Patients 
are permitted to give their testimonials as to treatment bj means 
of the station 

“Baker, being dissatisfied with the local Muscatine, Iowa, 
newspaper solicited over the radio station cancellation of sub 
scnptions to that paper organized the Progressive Publishing 
Companv, of winch he is President for the purpose of estab 
lishmg a newspaper at Muscatine the stock being sold bj him 
bj means of the station It is noted that while Baker announced 
in selling the stock that he would put up an amount of monev 
equivalent to all other subscriptions to the stock he has in fac* 
paid in ^22 500 of the total of $130000 subscribed In making 
sales Baker promised a return of four times the investment 
Contributions were solicited over the radio for the Peoples 
Protective Association over a period of months, but no organiza¬ 
tion has been developed The funds so obtained are carried on 


Norman Baker’s books The purpose of this ‘Association’ as 
represented by Baker, is to fight for the public, not onlj to 
fight medical things, but other things for the benefit of the 
public ’ 

KTNT Magastnc, tires gasoline books, radio equipment, 
etc, handled by Baker’s sales organizations are freely advertised 
and sold 

The American Medical Association having disagreed with 
Bakers theories and practices in connection with Baker Insti¬ 
tute, became the subject of venomous broadcast attacks by 
Baker from station KTNT, the association being referred to 
as the ‘Amateur Meat-Cutters Association ’ termed the ‘Medical 
Trust,’ and the members without exception being held up to the 
public as unscrupulous, immoral inefficient, mone>-mad, mal- 
practifioners Those members of the medical profession who 
have personally incurred the displeasure of Baker have been 
subjected to scathing personal and professional attacks 

State officials were subjected to similar attacks The officials 
of the newspaper at Muscatine were referred to in personal 
attacks as immoral, drunkards, damned liars, contemptible curs, 
scoundrels and cowards The words prostitute and abortion st 
hav e been used in connection vv ith radio attacks upon individuals ’’ 

Mr A^ost, after giving this statement of facts, calls attention 
to the further fact that the state of Iowa while entitled onl) to 
7 3 units of radio facilities has, under present conditions 12 62 
units, or 73 per cent above its quota This b) the way kir 
Yost then gave in his report to the Commission the following 
conclusions 

“1 A radio broadcasting license imposes an inescapable obli¬ 
gation on the licensee to serve public interest, and promote public 
welfare 

‘2 It IS not m the public interest for a radio broadcasting 
station to provoke personal or community strife and turmoil, by 
means of radio communications 

3 A radio broadcasting station licensee should not unjustly 
attack legitimate organizations or individuals in order to further 
his own personal interests and business 

“4 A station may have much in its public service record to 
commend it and at the same time there maj be set over against 
this record sufficient objectionable matter to discredit such 
station 

“5 It IS not necessary that a licensee violate any of the penal 
provisions of the Radio Act in order to forfeit the right to a 
renew'al of license, this mav be done by simply failing to serve 
public interest, convenience or necessity 

“6 A proper respect for the rights, privileges and opinions 
of all peoples should be observed and maintained by all licensees 

7 Since the home is the principal listening post in the broad 
field of radio reception nothing which tends to vulgarit), 
immoralitv or indecency has an) place m radio communications 

8 Anything that tends to unjustly destro) or injure the 
legitimate business of aii) person or group should not be broad¬ 
cast by a licensee 

9 A licensee may be entirel) mistaken as to what constitutes 
a genuine public service ’ 

Based on his ‘ Statement of Facts ’ and the “Conclusions ’ 
drawn therefrom Mr Yost delivered the following findings to 
the Commission 

1 The applicant [Baker] failed to establish that a renewal 
of the license of Station KTNT would be m the public interest, 
convenience or necessit) 

2 The use heretofore made b) Station KTNT of the fre- 
quenev of 1170 kilocvclcs does not warrant the further assign¬ 
ment of this frequency to applicant station 

3 Station KTNT in serving the public with radio programs 
has subordinated the interests of the listening public to the 
interests of the licensee whereas a license to operate a radio 
broadcasting station is in the nature of a public franchise, and 
should be used in the interests of the public and not for tlic 
personal interest of the licensee 

4 In the broadcasting of Station KTNT, public interest, 
convenience and ncccssitv have been made a mere adjunct to 
the persona! business of the licensee 

5 The public service record of Station KTNT does not 
warrant a finding that public interest convenience or necessitv 
would be served b) granting this application 

6 The granting of this application would not affect the 
present over-quota status of the State of Iowa or the Fourth 
Zone 
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CORRI SPO\DL\CL 


]0l? i\ f A. 
APtlL 4 1531 


"7 A (Iciiiil of llii'; ^p;»llc^tIOll uoiild rcdtire the prt^int 
o\cr(!iioli isM!,nmiiit of Hit Mile of Jou i ^ml Hit J oiirih 
7 oiic 1 )\ 17 imils niul tlitrdn tim! lo irpnliyt iml nnKt more 
tiiiiitililt tilt issitnnitiu of ndio ficililit^ inionj tlit ctttril 
Mitts ^^d 7 oiits ns protidcil lit Sttlinii 5 of tlit Act of Mnrcli 
2 s 192 b nmcnding the K ulio ^ct of 1927 

b llic t,nntiiiK of tilt ijipht itioii of Stntioii K 1 \ 1 for 
utitwnl of st ition Iittiivt Mould not '■tr\t inililic iiittrtii con 
ntiiitiicc or iittcssitj 

Mr ost s rtport cici'-cs with tlit followiiit, rttomiiiciidilioii 

In coiisidtrntion of iht fort(,oim, it is rtiomnuiidid tint 
lilt ipplirnlioii of Sintinn KI \1 for i rtiitwnl ot its ridio 
bio idtistiin, slntioii hctiisc bt (Itiiuil 

^tr ^ nst s rtport is of roiirst not fin il tint is snhjtct to 
niodilicntinii ippnml or rcjirtioii b\ llit ( oniinission 1 nr 
tlitrinort the pirlits to tlit proittdin^H m tins t ist \oriinii 
Jinl er ins fiftttii di\s ni wliith to filt objtttioiis or tvccjitioiis 

[After the nrticlc nbmt wis in lipi tin ncwsfiiptrs rtjiorltd 
through nn ^sso^nltd Prt s dispitdi tint on Mirth 2 o Hit 
Itidio Coniiiiission cMindtd tin hctiist of S| iiion kl\l until 
April jO, 1931 , iiLiidiiif, liii il dttisioii—I o j 


Coi respondence 


ACKNOWLEDGING REPRINTS 

To the Ldilnr —For llit first time in im lift I lute done the 
pirticiihr kind of Hiini, I mi ibont to tltsrnbc ind in tint ot 
wlnt Ins Ininxiitd 111 ^ \tw I m,l ind conbcitncc jiritl s mt Iht 
[nrliciihr 1 ind of tlnii!; to ttliich I rtitr ttis to order is 
nnnj is 750 rtprnits ot i rtcent irticlc ind to rtqiicsl the 
publishers to send them out to tht iddrcssts I submitted— U ith 
the luthors cointihmtiils Tht iddrcssts were to he found m 
ctrtiin socictt mcmbtrslnp lists obdmiblt in int mtdicil 
libnr} 

Now I lute neter licrttoforc tentured to order more thin 
1 modest number of reprints of iiij piper ind tlioneh I would 
licrlnps be ghd to bite i few copies of some inticnt ones tint 
Imc run out this is fir outlnhiiccd bj the ippircnt im|)o sibilitt 
of getting rid of grcit bundles of others which cncompiss ind 
uicumbcr me nnd wliidi ire the Inlc none of inj sccretir> who 
pcriodicilh dusts and rearniigcs them 

Occasioinlb i MSiting phjsicnn si\s to me ‘Doctor wont 
sou put me on eour milling list' This request is iinirnbl) 
regretted for I repb kh dear Sir, I iieeer had a nnihug list 
though I im told there are such things but I will be delighted 
to gi\e JOU, while jou iic here i few of nij pipers’ Where 
upon I load him down with samples of ill the undesinble 
lepnnts I cm find ind we part with mutual expressions of 
esteem, he 1 now mg that I got ahead of him, and I 1 now mg 
that he will leave them on the seat of his taxicab at the station 
But such an altogether informal manner of unloading reprints 
is, as I have discovered, a kiiidlv act compared with this other 
abuse—the widespread distribution of papers with the authors 
comphiiients ” 

To those hardened sinners who possess and utilize mailing 
lists’ for reprints (and I suspect thev also emplov them for 
other purposes such as the distribution of Clirutmas cards), mv 
experience of the past few dajs maj not be novel, but having 
for once caused much tinnccessarj trouble to manj people nijsch 
included, I desire while on the confessional to point out to all 
chronic distributors of reprints what mental anguish it brings 
to the addressees who are obliged to receive to open, and before 
disposing of them—to acknowledge or not to acknowledge that 
is the question 

Have vou, mj possible reader, ever taken into consideration 
the infinite varietj and technic of reprint ackiiow ledgmeiits' 
There is, first of all, the chaste, engraved card, an indication of 


ri il w mi sniiKlimc^ indeed with a space in winch the title o’ 
the piiier (even room tor two titles) iiiai be in cried b\ 'o-t 
long siilTcring aiinmiciisis On the other end of the scale there 
ire rubber st imii icl iiowltd„iiiciilv to which the postcard lenh 
It clt ‘I aiitici[)itc the pleasure of reading etc, or ‘ackiosl 
ed e with tlianl s the riceiiit etc is a frequent and much u d 
iiulhod of holding ouf Iiojie to the writer of the article that h 
Ml IV hive luiol ed a fish I’lit Hiviim alrcadj seen v our payer 
III So iiirl So I nil glad to have it m this form for fuluit 
refereiici dishis am such hope as cfiecltiallv as the assurance, 
eitliir lint ^ oiir yiificr i ill be a lahiablc addition to my 
hlirirv or ih it I hwf lorward eagerh to lining able to'it 
dni n and piriivL etc \eeflles-. to saj there are iiiiiimicrable 
ei bdnisK iis of these stural deuces those niciifioimig the title 
those not iiuiilioimi^ the title those signed In the rccipieii 
those lulled In the rceiinuits name v ith his secretin s inilish 
siibj Hied those with the rcciiiients signature cvideiith taled 
In his secret irv those v holh unsigned 

\ow the writer has ot course' Iifcii giiiltv himself of u iniall 
till e Inriiis (the eiii rived card excepted) and he has uptotlu 
moment lived in hope oi beiiu able to put his mind on tin 
ael iiowIeiLnieiit oi a moiiiitain ot is vet tinacl now lodged repnnfi 
th It leep idling off a chair at tie edge ot Ins dc'! But from 
now on he has decided md ventures lo siugcst to the prole Sion 
that tliej too (even it the risl ot b ml rupting Lnclc Sam but 
with the issiiranee it the same tunc of lightening the labor ot 
the posimm) hive the courage henceforth to accept reprinta 
when received without aekiunvledgmeiit tinlcsb there happens W 
be some real message to send to the author 

Should this be igreed ui>on it will lighten secretarial burden' 
save time and postage and be a great boon to those who hereto¬ 
fore have felt conscience smitten after consigning a reprint to 
the w i> b iiiiacl iiowledgcd It Gliivas Williams could be p e 
vailed iiiioii seriallv to depict the contortions of a coiiseientioii 
in 111 m the act ot ael now Icdgiiig or not acknowledging th 
moiiungs batch of reprints it might bv injecting a little humor 
into the situation, help us to nn nd our wavs and ease our minds 

H C 


SPINAL ANESTHESIA EXCLUDING THE 
MOTOR NERVES 

To the Ciiitor —The first spinal anesthetic that I recall at 
JIariKr Hospital vvas in 190 j when the German preparation 
stovaine vvas used There was considerable toxicitv reported 
following the use of this preparation m this coiintrv and spinal 
anesthesia eiid not become rcallv popular until the advent of 
procaine bvdrochloridc Since then its popularitv has increased 
until at the present time it is (he anesthetic of choice m most 
of those eases iii wliicli general anesthesia was fornierlj adniin 
istcrcd It maj be said that there are two schools who enjov 
debating respective!) the superioritv of spmocaiiie (lighter 
than the spinal fluid) and plain procaine dissolved in the spinal 
fluid Itself V hat speaks most eloqueiitlj for spinal anesthesia 
IS to observe the ultracoi servative surgeons adopting it as first 
choice in most of their vvorl 

iollowmg the administration of the average dose of procaine, 
from 100 to 200 mg its clTectiveiiess prior to the start of the 
operation is comiiionlj tested bv pinching the skin and having 
the patient move his feet or toes The anesthetic onset ot 
course, is rapid and complete following administration Ancs 
tlicsia lasts depending on the dosage from one to two hours 
on an average, and it is longer before the patient is able to 
move Ins legs This has proved somewhat disturbing to the 
occasional patient 

M) purpose here is to call attention to mj observation ol 
approximatelv tlnrtv patients operated on for anorectal disease 
I decided to trv a lesser dosage for these short operations and 
vvas surprised to find the patient still able to use his legs and 
feet at the end ot fiv e, and then ten minutes, folio ving admin 
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istntion of SO mg of procime rnnlly the pcnaml area was 
tested with Alhs forceps by pinching the skin, disclosing sen- 
sorj anesthesia to be complete The operation was finished, 
and since tint time by using from 40 to 50 mg, I ha\e obser\ed 
tint Ill eier> instance the sensorj anesthesia was present with 
no motor anesthesia Patients were able to help themsehes oft 
the table in each mstaiicc and assist during the operation when 
iiccessarj bj aoluiitar} straining In no instance has the occa¬ 
sional postanesthctic headache or nausea been observed in these 
cases It IS mj opinion that this selectne action on the sen¬ 
sory ner\cs is due to the fact that the motor nerves have better 
insulation and that the weaker solution accounts for it The 
technic has been carried out in the usual manner 
I have no doubt that others have made this observation, but 
I have not seen any report of it 

Edward G Martia, kl D , Detroit 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonvjious Comsiuhicatiovs and queries on postal cards will not 
be noticed Every letter must contain the writer a name and address 
blit these will be omitted, on request 


CASTS IN URINE WITH NEGATIt E TEST FOR ALBUMIN 

To the Lditor '—I have been under the impression that to 6nd many 
bjaline or graiiiihr casts in the urine it would be necessar) to have a 
urine with positive albumin reaction 1 Would a urine containing manv 
hjalme or granular casts necessarily give a positive albumin reaction’ 
2 Would a urine containing sulTicient lenkocyles to give 50 cells to the 
low power field unccntrifugated necessarily give a positive albumin 
reaction’ 3 Would a urine containing sufficient fresh blood to impart 
a definite color to it necessarily give a positive albumin reaction’ Please 
omit name q ohio 

Answer—1 Large numbers of casts m the urine do not in 
themselves imply organic disease of the kidney They may 
represent temporary irritations and congestions Todd and 
Sanford say that they may rarely occur in urine that does not 
contain albumin Their presence, however probably alvvavs 
indicates some pathologic change in the kidney although this 
may be slight or transitory A cast indicates the condition of 
the tubule in which it la formed but does not necessarily indicate 
the condition of the kidney as a whole 

2 Stitt says that 100000 leukocytes per cubic millimeter of 
urine would be responsible for about 01 per cent of albumin 
One may estimate from that figure by means of the pipet used 
for counting leukocytes m the blood whether SO cells to the 
low power field would give a positive albumin reaction 

3 A urine containing sufficient fresh blood to impart a definite 
color to It would always give a positive albumin reaction It 
should be remembered that normal urine probably contains about 
0005 per cent of scrum albumin, which amount will not give 
positive reactions with the usual tests The foregoing comments 
are made with those tests in mind 


COMPOSITION OF FOUNDATION CREAMS 
To the Editor —Can \ou gue me the ingredients used in the so called 
foundation creims for use on the face such as arc put up b> the Elizabeth 
Arden Company and Lucile Dolle^ Please omit name 

M D Ohio 

Answer —For the cream used by actors as a foundation 
preparatory to applvmg make-up, the following formula is given 
by H S Redgrove and Gilbert \ Foan iii their book Paint, 
Powder and Patches’ (London, Willnm Heinemaiin 1930) 


Borax 1 part 

Ro<;e water 20 parts 

White beeswax IS parts 

Liquid petrolatum (specific gra\ity OSoO) 61 parts 


“Dissohe the beeswax m the liquid petrolatum b> heating in 
the water bath Dissohc the borax in the rose water, warm 
^hghth and pour the solution of borax into the solution of bees¬ 
wax stirring constantl) in one direction until cold The cream 
nnj be scented, it cools b\ adding oil of rose geranium (0 5 
to 1 per cent) or better still, b\ the same quantity of a mix¬ 
ture of three parts ot this oil and one part of patchouli oi! \ 
tnec of artificial musk essence ma^ be added with ad\antage * 


ABORTION OR REMOVAI OF PREGNANT UTERtS 

To the Editor '—I ha\e a patient aged oO 'ivLo is three months pre^ 
nant She has four li\mg children and is in poor financial circumstances 
She has been bleeding a httle for the past ten da>s The blood count 
shows red blood cells, 4 600 000 white blood cells 11 500 hemoglobin 
80 per cent Siie has cystocelc and rectocele Would I be justified m 
removing this pregnant uterus or should 1 follow a less radical procedure 
at this time^ Would it be considered good surgery to remo\e this uterus^ 
Under what circumstances, if c\er may a pregnant uterus be remo\cd 
leeitimatcly and eth.callj ’ jj j, pennsjhan.a 

Answer —Removal of the uterus in this case is equivalent, 
of course to performing an abortion In this country as well 
ns III most civnlized countries, an abortion can legally he per¬ 
formed only for medical indicntion The woman must have n 
medical ailment which is serious enough so that gestation will 
jeopardize her life or at least aggravate the disease to a great 
extent The law in this country does not recognize n. social 
or ethical indication for abortion (In Russia an abortion may 
be done for noiimcdical reasons ) How cv er, there is no doubt 
that in the United States many abortions are performed for 
borderline cases m which there is a strong ethical indication 
plus a more or less minor medical ailment Poverty in itself 
does not constitute an indication for an abortion Poor women 
should be given careful and specific instruction in one of the 
commonly accepted methods of preventing conception Some 
states have laws that permit or require sterilization of insane 
persons, but this condition is not only a social but a medical 
one In the case cited the onlv real indication for terminating 
the pregnanev is bleeding If this is sufficiently marked, it may 
be a satisfactory ground for emptying the uterus The patient 
IS too young to warrant the removal of her uterus It is far 
safer to empty the uterus now from below and then at a later 
date perform a combined operation of repairing the cystocele 
and rectocele and also a sterilization operation on the fallopian 
tubes There seems to be little opposition m this country to 
the performance of a sterilization operation when it is combined 
with other gynecologic operations on a nonpregnant woman 
especially if the woman has a number of living children and 
she is poor Before an abortion is performed for a medical 
indication it is essential to call another physician in consultation 
and have him give sanction in writing Before a steriliza¬ 
tion operation is performed it is imperative to obtain the written 
consent of both husband and wife 

The removal of a pregnant uterus is justified only for a 
strict medical indication This may be a general medical ailment 
such as advanced tuberculosis, or a local uterine condition such 
as large fibroids, or obstetric conditions such as uteroplacental 
apoplcvj, rupture of the uterus and uterine infection 


HARELIP A DEVELOPMENTAL ARREST 
To the Editor —The patient has a single complete harelip without an> 
trace of cleft palate The patient wishes to get married and before 
doing so desires information as to the possibility of his children s inherit 
ing this deformity *he familj history for se\eril generations (as far 
back as can be ascertained) is negatue for harelip or cleft palate If 
hdrchp has been proxed to be inherited can you express the relative chance 
of inheritance in a mathematicil ratio for the offspring male and 
female of the first and second generations^ 

Basil Thompson, M D Tucson Anz 

Ansuer—S o far as is known, harelip is a clevclopzncntal 
arrest and not an inherited character 


USE OF H\DROCHLORIC ACID IN 
H\POCHLORH\DRIA 

To tic Editor —Docs the administration of acid in hypochlorhjdria can 
an increase or decrease in the natural production of acid m the stomach^ 
J D Rile\ M D , State Sanatorium Ark 

Answer —It cannot be denied that the administration of 
<ncdicmal doses of hyd-ocliloric acid before and possibly even 
after meals may refiexly increase the secretion of gastric juice 
111 a manner analogous to that of the bitters, but it is as difficult 
to prove this effect by experimental demonstration as it is in 
the case of bitters As far as actual tube observations on the 
human being is concerned there is no doubt that the small dose 
of diluted hydrochloric acid usuallv administered therapeutically 
IS far from sufficient to produce any titrable change m gastric 
aciditv So definite is this that the almost mathematical ccr- 
taintv with which the diarrhea of gastric anacidity can gener- 
allv be controlled by such doses of hydrochloric acid has been 
ascribed to some alteration in pvloric tonus that antagonizes 
premature evacuation of gastric contents rather than to any 
improvement m digestive secretion 
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QULRILS J\D MI\OR AO//S’ 


Jot! AVI 
ArtiL ■( liJl 


CIIKOMC I’ltDsrATJ J IS 

T'c ll r I /ill r \ mill t nl JO iir t rmliceil iicimliirr rjini'iii m tti 
.nlcrcoi.r c tivo I,,. I l-rr.l.-., »■>, rrnh.il rrrcr.lnll 

nt In t T %rir of fn-ijiirlic-% nil i, Vnli- I iirmiir ti. «lii Ii h- i ii ( 
ImlnliriUi n l.rmniirr mrlll ilii M full «fil rv.ri Mil ,, iriil ilirn .1 
In 11.11 irrnil of limo l.c Ini 1 n, irninl 1„ i , iri. -.11 i f i li n 

Iinicil null irntiiir nni irc nn! In ic 1 ni pUcilio i .1 nUrr niinn 
n|. ti. ';0 ,nr (Cril ilirm n ll.r u Iliciilin nlml, wt, 

)^r|< -iml rni r tnJ !/:ltl:,in il . on iI,,,,.- uidi t|,r Kiniiin ili'i r 
IIP lo (0 or I. I I(c Iim tcirnri il In 1 il.irtv inli oi) Imli iti-i Ilir 
irlicrni In Mn l, nrtnin \1 ,,cr„t hr In. i Oi ,r,. Iiiiiiii, oi 
iiriinliim i linli i. i„crn r| |. ^ ,„i| 

.1 l nrih Ills hiM I I loiiui I Ihr , II, II, I,,., rr, ,1 irhilH.r 
li M nir lint lilt r Iluulii n r in, I mil, nr 11 , liicli l. uriiliuil, 

I 111 III, ni, c of In |„, Irur m, „ ,, , 

to cttircl nr\t I I, „hl ii> r In 1 m i i hrihrr in. thin ,1 f,j„ r nii I 
■ lone lo Tchne hi. m, i, inn. nner it i tin J, „ ^i - tint I 

In.o Inil otn.icn to f Ihn 1 <ln rni inirn I n lint th l,t 1 

urn Montlcniii. nhttht:, hr i ni he l(l|i,| f.,,, IK emu ,ur. 


M I) New ^ , h 

ANfiwii —The nnpiinl .Mniitinn. j, ,mt i„ thi im initL oi 
clirimic i.ro.nmi. iimlulili i-uitil In , , 1 ,,, |,n,Uus il,i 
\LnercoI In.ton nf ilu imnnt Iinn tin ilivi IV.,.1 ilttis oi 
LOiir.c lends lo i .wcllnn mil priilrti.inn <ii tin tnllnle J ml 
inciU of tins tonill ir\ .\injitiiin witliunl rtlimni llit itinkr 
hint nii.ntne inmlitiim util h. I, irrui Kti,ntul uicrKelic 
t titli ri*ntif,ri of the colheli. proilnrcs the cu itricid eh nuts 
rciioiltd J he priMiu thiriputlic prolikin is the sofiLinn, ol 
(he .(nr ti.sirc nnd the n stttiitinn of n irnuf (onthtion of the 
prosl itc hi Hid I'ersistint niidnnl diithtrnn snj>|>iiritd In 
Iij podernni. injections ol tlnosin innne, nn\ liirnish nnprueeineiu 


lint cnthiit IS senicenhlc nnries enormotisl) It mat last tn! 
t I 1 snnicientK stroiiR so that it can k 

ililiemicrl on to hold firinle for a month or longer Silkal 
hiKii otnetnms mt is foreign lyidj irritants and prod'ct 
smiles On this arc,Mint m itlicr .hmtld he cmploted in tit 
prisenre oi iiotnldi intection In clean ca'cs, fine 'ilk alira' 
iietir can e, IroiiliK 


nilCTs III III I\KI\r ODORO\0 

To t' 1 ill Jr —^ \ .niall chilli ilniih si out sn ounce of ihe rtll li trie 

r JM clu J fjiriijfn ()'/ () \r ill riTccf? \ ere ob'/T'M cnbi n 

/ ir\ ^{^rT If c in nf tie Ii'ittnl {< ild )on tindl> ad i r J 

I • ifT* fr i^ifiijpnl ind tntic rties of nne’ Pica '* nmt r " 

M D Okia 

\ su I p — flip Cliciincal I almrafort of the American Medi 
nl \'s(k;i |(|,|„ reported in fOfl that lor all practical purpo t 
Odor O \o inn lit he loiiked on as a 33 per cent 'oliition o 
ert I illiiie alinniniim chloride, scented and colored As ala 
nmiimi eomivninds arc not readiK ah'orbed Irom the alimentar? 
trie I eitii line doses cause iiiereh local irritation and inftaia 
Ill limn, residtinj alter stt illownm m \oniitins and diarrhea 


lossiiiriTv or i'iaf'\\\c\ aftph menopause 

T t I J /jtr r ~j\ iirmsii secil ta .topii it rncn.lrmtinii after a "I 
1 rrirvt r.F irrr* illsril. in nine misth. tlicrraftcr she liail ore nstrs' 
nirn.tri stii n irrii, ihst time tn the pre .-III s p nod of nine and a bf 
ni ntfi. ll I re li i. I et n in ctiiltncr of men irnstion She is no.v 'Oh 
' S' 1 SI r I there sin j y ihilitj of her hccominj pre"r3n! at d 
pre ent line^ Jus cue nniials onl> .,j j-j 


IMAUriMINT OI I r AMIS IN ANIflA AKaOCIAlII) 

W till All Nsri I AIION 

To the rditor —T line s I sill It t >ni] 1 luun" of eiitsrrcmcnt of the 
asillsrj I) mill iimls il < sch men ini iimn flu c itisin tlie it of i 
vsliiiit or a SI,nil trim,, sre nut t sinful hut sr. di tr, .t„a he, in e if 
their sppnnncc ssticn lie i. wesriiip Imrt «he\e or f rm il ilrc.. I s in 
not find smllnni in nn lestl not . n die .ulijcrt J. dure sn. In iiment 
besides siirpiesl remoesl’ lies c oimt nsme jj Miihiaiii 

Avswi r—The sucllmcs dcscrihcd in tins case are more Iil.cle 
due to cnlareenienl of aberrant fircast ti-sue than tn mere ise 
in SI7C of the asill ir\ feinpli kImhIs Iliese swellim,. are most 
Itl d\ somewhat snml ir in nature to the eivor^eiiuiit ol llie 
fireast tissue seen in the aNillare rCnioiis of some women a few 
elajs after ciiildhirth There is nn I nown conser\att\e treatment 
for the prc\enlion of this condition hut if is idvisihfc to wait 
1 foiifr time to sec a\ lie liter there will not be a s|>oiilaiicons sub 
sidcncc of these swellings Surtieal reiiioeal is the list resort 


IMMUM7ATION’ OF DOGS AGAINST RAflirS 
To Ihc Cihtor —lion often slioiihf s rloir he immunised s sinsi rshics’ 
Is dierc an) canine rallies \accinc that Kill immunize fnr lifi’ II so 
whose male? George T Joiissos At D A.oii S D 

_It IS generally considered from present aeailabk 

information tint the proph) lactic caiimc rabies aacemes (single 
dose treatment) do not gi\e an imniunilj tint can be said to last 
lon"cr tlnu one ACir The response ol animals to eacciintioii 
aarTcs with the incli\idiiil Some anmnis deeefop a stronger 
and more pcisistcnt inmiiiiiit) than others Iiiimiimte Iioweeer 
as a general thing should not he considered to last longer tlnu 
one Near _ 


gUK LIAEiT OR CATGUT AS SUTLKE MATCTIAL FOR 
" ’ rlMNG IIGAMEiNFS 

To ll,o editor —In the \inous operations for sii.pcn.ion of the utcni. 
Riiel, as the Bald) Webster Cdham and Gilliam Fergusoi, the literature 
I find on the subject mentions the use of fort)-day chromic catEUt as the 
suture material to be emplcjed m h.ing the hsaments If I ant not 
mistaken linen was formerly employed Why is chromic gut used now 
,11 preference to linen’ It seems to me that a nonabsorbable suture 

material would be better employed there than an ah orbable I ind for the 

reason that it would hold better for a longer time and would allow 
stronger adhesions to detelop to hold the parts in place Is linen not 

as good as catgut and ,f so why’ If catgut is better why’ Please 

omit name M D Colorado 


A^s^\^R_The linen that is a\aihble m most hospitals is 

relatnelj Inrsh and often somewhat too coarse for nonabsorba¬ 
ble suture material A fine (in distinction from coarse) waxed 
silk, sufhcientlj firm to gi\e support, is preterable It is not 
improbable that this material will gradually supersede catgut 
in the operations under consideration The number of dajs 


\ sun —J IiL po ‘.ihihlN of prcginnc\ cxcccdinglv remote 
Ca <.s lu\L been rtconKd hut |]il\ arc rare 


rrnir‘;\^A contumndtcation to M\rvRt\GE' 

7i> /A fn Tnr Jotr u Dec 6 I'ljO in this derartrieft 

was an answer rn tlM«» sjiupct The rcjlv jmen is not a nnner«au^ 
KCC|itctI \jcw I ntil reccjiih the iirmiitars Ijacl "round of cpilcp^v bw 
lariflv fncj) l)i>})CfJ anr) ifjc JaU Pc purjorUnff to hon that 
m it» VO J cr ctnt of intJrnt's wjth cs nittai hue afl herediWi? 

haH J numtl have pa •kni uncl»allttn,i(l 

}1 wtver tf one wtll review critiralh the evidence on which 
fiRurta are I>ascd man> serious ivJijectMi will be oi)\iou5 In the h t 

1 hcc ihcre is iw> utnfornuij of criteria for judgincr hcreditarv badcRrouncL 
^fan\ of the criteria mnsi Icrtd m the past can hard!> be held t"njfiean| 
in the Itjrht of our present Inowlcdkc The following list was compiled 
from tht lapitlar present day \stcms of mciiicine aud from several 
Icadtnr articks on the sultjcvt h\ ttria neurasthenia obsessions alco* 
ho/i m mori hiin«ni m anil> suicide stuttering lie temper periodic 
Iitatiacht nuijrainc svplulis tuherculo is cancer diabcles ineJliIus dia 
licics in'ipidus apopic'vv c\ophtlnlmic goiter chorea pellagra chronic 
Kad poi oning Julians attacks ^Jul unc acid diathesis The presence of 
one or more of tlicse coiuhtiuns among the relatives near or distant was 
con iticrtd posiiut cvukiice of an hereditary predisposition to epilcps' 
Such a Jisf 15 sitffitrcnt in itself to sfiow the futifitv of tlie concJusions 
T Jie artjcJc of *>ncn rtfcrrtd to in the replv coneJudes that in SI 
cent of ca«cs of essential epilepsy there is an hcredilarj background 
judud bv tlie same stanilarik in 67 per cent of normal contiols similar 
ancestral characteristics were found \^ otild it not be more fair to con 
chide that til inmtis 6/ or 14 per cent more epileptics than normals 
had a predisposition to the di'^easc than to consider the figure of SI per 
cent b> it elf’ 

It IS impo‘:sihIc to estimate how large a role hereditary sipIiiJis plajs 
in man> of the older but frcquentlj mentioned statistics UndoubtedI> 
the W asserniann reaction was not m general use at the time some of the 
estimates were made This fact maj well account for some of the 
differences from more recent figures 

It should also be borne m mind that institutional patients representing 
the most severe nnd chronic torms of the disca e have served almost 
cxclitsivcb for most studies whertas a scries, of private patients vould 
give a more accuiate cross section of the di‘:ease The studies of Leiinov 
(unpuhhshed) of Elj (1930) and ni> own observations all on non 
institutional patients agree on 10 to 15 per cent as a fairlv reliable 
estimate of the incidence of convulsive seizures among the relatives 
When from 3 to 5 per cent is deducted from tins figure for coincidence 
the remainder is not at all impressive as indicating an ctiologic factor m 
eplleps) Most of the neurotic traits and per‘ionalit> t>pes considered m 
the older reports can now be explained easily from the point of 
of behaviorism without recour e at all to hereditj 

The problems that confront the person with epilcpsj and his familj arc 
at be*:t distressing To live in the expectation of suddenly having an 
epileptic seizure necessarily makes one s outlook on life somewhat 
restricted Thanks to the rapiditj with which modern methods of treat 
ment are developing the limitations are becoming less vear bj 3 car But 
almost equallj depressing is the popular attitude toward hercditv marvia^ 
and postentj and toward the mental changes that arc sometimes associated 
with the disea'^e Enough has been said about the former to suj,gcst ftoii 
unfounded such attitudes are Similar arguments could he presented 
concerning the latter W liy should the medical profession encourage 11 
popular impression of utter hopelessness toward epilepsy'^ 

Edwards M Bridge M D Baltimore 
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COMING EXAMINATIONS 

AiiERiCA'J Eovrd for OniTuvLsiic viiiN \Tro\s PhUadeIphta» 
June S 1931 Dcmcr J«b 23 1931 Sec, Dr William II Wilder 
122 S Miclugan A\e Chicigo III 

Amcricx'^ Bo\rd or Obstetrics \m> Cv'iECOEOci Philadelphia 
June b l'•^?l Sec Dr Piul litus 101a Highland Bldg Pittsburgh Pa 

Ari 70 ^'- PIiocuix April 7 8, 1931 Sec Dr H P Jlills, 14 Jv 
Centml A\c Pboeni'r Anz 

\ek\ns\s Little Roclv Mnj 4 19al Basic Science Sec Mr Louis 
Gebauer 1002 Dana!,he> Bldg , Little Rock Ark Uomcopatliic Eureka 
Springs Mav 12 1931 See Dr Allison A Pringle Eureka Springs 
Ark Regular Littk KoeV May 12 13 1931 Sec Dr S J /Bbnght 
Searc} Ark Eclectic Little Rock May 12 1931 Sec Dr Claude L 
Laws 803^'^ Garrison Aic Port Smith Ark 

CoLORVUO DcnNcr, \pnl 7 19ol Dr W \V ilhams 224 State 
Capitol Bldg De!i%cr Colo 

li>\no Boise April 7 1931 Comm Mr Enimitt Pfost Boise Idaho 

Illinois Chicago, April 7 9 19^1 Supt itr P B Johnson 
Springfield III 

Mi\nesot\ Minneapolis Rct^ular April 21 23 1931 Sec Dr E J 
EnKherg S24 Lour> Bld^ St Paul Mimi Basic Science April / 8 
1931 bee, Dr E T Btll 110 Aintomj Bldg Iniiersitj of Minnesota 
Minneajiolis Minn 

Mont\n\. Helena April 7 1931 Sec Dr b A Cooncj Power 

Block Helena Mont 

rsE\AD\ Carson City May 4 6 1931 S^c Dr Edward E Hamer 
Car*;on Citj J\e\ 

Am Mexico Santa Ee April 13 14 1^31 bee Dr \\ T Jo>ntr 
20 21 First National llaiik Bldg Lom ell A M 

Tennessee Memphis March 30 31 1931 bee Dr A B DeLoach 
Medical \rts Bldg Memphis Teiin 

Wisconsin '\lilwa«kee -Xpril 14 1931 Reciprocity Applications 

Sec, Dr R E iiymi Ha State Bank Bldg La Crosse U is 


Illinois October Examination 


Mr P B Johnson supermtendent o£ the Department of 
Registration and Education of Illinois, reports the written and 
practical e\a!nination held at Chicago, Oct 14-16 1930 The 
e’camination coaered 10 subjects and included 100 (luestions 
An aaerage of 75 per cent was required to pass Seventy-four 
candidates were examiiipd, 65 ot whom passed and 9 failed 
The following colleges were represented 


CoIIese 

Chicago Medical School 
Lo>ola Lniiersity School of Medicine 
77 77 77 77 78 7S 79 79 81 &3 

Aorthwestern Um^e^st^y Medical bcJiool 
(1930) 78 78 bl bl S2 84 S5 

Rush Medical College (19’9) 92 86 

7’5 79 80 80 80 bO SI 81 SI 82 82 83 

Dnuersitj o£ Illinois College of McdtcniL (1896) 
79 79 80 80 bO SO 81 81 SI S2 S2 b4 S4 

Mashington Uin\crsit\ School of Sfedicme 
Tjniieriiity of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Columbia Uni\crsit> College of Plus and Surgi 
McClll Uni\er«?it) TacultT of Mtdicine 
Lnucrsitv of "Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 
Central Lnnersity of Spam Facult) of Medicine 

College 

Chicago Medical College 
College of Medicinf' and Sur"er% Chicago 
Loiob Luner'titv School of Mcdicme 
Northwetern I nnersity Medual Sclnol 
Unuersitv of Illinois College of Methcuie 
Ijnncrsttv of Toronto Faculti of Medicine 
Uinicrbity of Western Ontario Medical Stliool 
Uuuersilj of Bordeaux Faculty ot Medicine 


\CXT 


Per 

r rul 


Cent 

(1930) 75 

77 

77 

(1930) 


76 

(1927) 


t>3 

•jO) 77 77 

78 

7S 

1 86 

bO (1930) 

75 

77 

83 

(1930) 


SO 

(1929) 


84 

(1922) 


79 

(1910) 


84 

(1929) 


7( 

(1928) 



"V cir 


Per 

Grad 


Cent 

(19J0) 59 8 

71 

(1911) 


50 3 

(19 0) 


72 5 

(1930) 


75 2f 

(1930) 


74 9 

(192S) 


09 5 

(1913) 


79 St 

(1914) 


71 2* 


Mr Johnson also reports 2S phjsicians licensed through reci- 
pTocita with othtr statts and 9 bj the cndorbemeiit of credentials 
at the same meeting The following colle,,es were represented 


College t.cKNseo Dv RLcirRQc.Tr 

\ale Lnversitj School ot Medicine (1926) 

Aorthwc terr itN "Metbral Sibool (1^,>P) 

Cni\er4it> of lilinui L allege ot Medicine (1930) 

Indiana Lnucrsitj School ot Mcilitmc (192b) 

State Unu of Iowa CiUckc of Med (1905) (192N) (1929) 
Uinaer^it^ of Kan'ia'^ School of Mefhcine (1928) 

Lniversit\ of LomMiHe School of Medicine (1928) 

Tulane I nucrsits of I ovubiana School of Medicine (I'JIP) 
Johns Ilopkms I nt\cr it\ 'school of Mcihcine (1926) 

Unuersity nf Minnesota Medical Scdiool (192S) 

St Loina InucrMti ncIk jI tf Med (1934) (192n) (1‘>29> 
WaMnngton I nncrsita 'school of Medicine (19'’N) (1929) 
Creighton tnucr'^itv Schi of Afcdicme (1929) 

I nncrsit) of Ncbra ka (.ollc^e of Medicine U92o) 

tnucrsita of Cincinnati ( ollegc of Medicine (1933) (1910) 
Western Re erae I nivcrcit\ School ot Medicine ( 1021 ) 

X. nucrbiti of Penn iKania School of Medicine (192S) 

Mcharri Medical C ollej,e (1929) 

LnucT It) of Tennes cc College of Medicine (192b) 


Reciprocity 
w ith 

Michigan 
Ltah 
California 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Minne^oti 
"Minnesota 
Mis oun 
Missouri 
N ebraska 
Nebra'ika 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Penna 
Tennes ee 
Missouri 


Xlniacrsita College of Medicine Richmond 
Marquette Uiuaersity bchool of Medicine 
Free School of Homeopathic Medicine ^lexico 


(1911) \ irginia 

(1929) W isconsin 
(1910) Texas 


College - —^ ^ - cunorsT.vrs Endorsen.eot 

‘iale Unnersity School of Medicine (192a)N B M E\ 

Northwestern Unuersity Medical School (1930 2'»'N D M E\ 

University of Illinois College of jMedicme (1930 2) U S Navy 

Johns Hopkins Unucrsiti School of Medicine (192S)N B M E\ 

Harvard University Medical School (192S)A B M Ex 

University of Minnesota Medical School (1929)rs B M Ex 

Syracuse University College of Medicine (I928)N B M Ex 

* \ crification of graduation in process 
t Faded to obtain grade of 60 in two subjects 

t Successful m written part of examination but failed to make required 
average of 7a per cent in clinical test 


Ohio Reciprocity Report 

Dr H AI Platter sccretarj of the State ^Medical Board of 
Ohio reports that 23 pinsicians \\cre licensed through reci¬ 
procity with other states and 1 by the endorsement of credentials 
at a meeting held Oct 7, 1930 The following colleges were 
represented 


LICENSFD HI RECIPrOCITV 

CcorKctown Unuersity School of Medicine 
Loyob Universiitv School of Medicine 
Indiana Unuersitv School of Medicine (1928) 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine 
Tulane Lruvcrsity of Louisiana School of Mcdicme 
John Ilopkms Lnuer&ity School of Medicine 
(1927) New \ork 

University of i^Iaryland School of Jlcdicine and Col 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons 
Harvard tmvervtty ^Icdtcal School 
Svracu e Onuersity College of ^ledicme (1918) 

Lniversity of Buffalo School of Medicine (192>) 

Fclcctic Medical College (1922) "Michigan 

JelTerson I^Iedical College of 1 hiladelphia 
(1927) Pennsylvania 

Mcdico-Ch!rur,.ical College of Philadelphia 0904) 
Lnnersitv of Pennsihania School of Medicmc 
Alelnrry Mcdica! College 
Medical College of \ irginta 

College FNDORSEMENT OF Cl EDEXTIALS 

Womans Medical College of Penn«ylvania 


\ ear Reciprocity 
Grad with 
(1929) \V Virginia 
(19)0) Illinois 
(1929) Indiana 
(1929) Iowa 

(1929) Louisiana 
(191a) "Virginia 


(1928) Maryland 
(192a> "Sew Jlanip 
(1922) New \oik 
(1927) New Soil 
(1929) Indiana 

(1923) SV Sirgniia 

(1914) Pemia 

(190a) Penna 

(1929) Tennessee 
(1934) SV V irginia 

\ car Endorsement 
r nd of 

(I929)N B M 


Book Notices 


Tnzimes By j B S Haldme 'll A Sir W ilham Dunn Re-idcr m 
Biochemistry Camhndj^c 'Liuversity Cloth Price $S 50 Pp 2j5 iiitli 
35 illustrations Aeu \ork Lomtiuaiis Green iv Company 1930 

The association of Professor Haldane with the late Professor 
Bajliss IS m itself a recommendation to write a book on enzymes 
The Nature of Eiuanje 'Vction bj the hte Professor Bn>hss is 
one of the earlier monographs on biochcimstrj m the senes 
edited by Plmnner and Hopkins In a lar^e measure it treated 
of the biologic nature of cnz\ me reactions and in a large measure 
was a polemic for tbe Mew now umiersalh accepted that 
enzymes arc catahsts Haldane starts with this Mew as a point 
of departure for his own lolunic on enzymes There is no dearth 
ot tea-tbooks and treatises on enzi nics and ciizy me action, the 
most notable is that of Oppenhcimcr and Ivnhn not to mention 
main otliers which liaee treated tbe subject Consequciitlv, the 
appearance of another \olume on enzimcs would apjycar to call 
for comment The book is a general summary of the tlicrmo- 
dMinnic aspects of enzeme action and is based on a senes of 
Icctuics gnen by Professor H ildane to his students since 1923 
There arc chapters on the influence of enzyme concentration and 
hydrogen ion concentration the union of the enzyme with a 
substrate and related compounds the influence of temperature 
and radiation on enzyme action the course ot enzymatic reac¬ 
tion and Its matlienntical theory specificity coenzymes actua¬ 
tors and kinases the poisoning of enzymes the purification and 
chemical nature of enzymes and the tlieory on enzyme action 
and elassifieation of enzy mes An excellent though by no means 
complete bibliography ot the subject is guen The chapter on 
the purification and chemical nature of enzymes is an excellent 
reeiew of tlie east literature that has come from tlic laboratory 
of Professor W illstatter and Ins pupil W aldsclimidt-Leitz and 
of Euler Summer and others Tor those interested in a general 
knowledge of the subject of enzyme purification, a perusal of 
this diapter would be a good nuestment of time It is one of 
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tlic few dnptcrs m the honk th it is more qtnhtntiec tlnii qinii- 
lilntnc in mlurc On ncconnt of the close interrchtionship of 
tlic subject of cnzjiiic action witli oreunc chcmistr\ and with 
chemical (bnaimcs, the author Ins asmmcci on tlic part of Ins 
reader a 1 iiou ledge of org uiie and jilijsical chcimstri 'nid some 
degree of higher matlicnnticb The book should rcctnc the 
same recciition that other members of the senes of biochcmistrs 
iiioiiographs ha\c rccened 


T K rATiioLonr ini sisTivr rAiiiDosrmi Par P t iti rirliiicliicii 
priifcssmr i 1 Uni\crsi(c dc Ininnn Ptiht Ip 51 with ]' ilhiitrt 
ttons. Lomam Sccrclarnt dc la Socita laicnliliiiiie lajo 

flic incoordmated imroiitrollablc moMiiients as seen m 
Ssdenhams chorea, athetosis and torsion sjnsins, or rigid slates, 
as seen 111 ])irkiiisoiiiaii eoiiditioiis, ha\c long been familiar to 
the medical profission but ptxirh interpreted Some eonditions 
as torsion spasm and iiscndosclcrosis used to he considered 
functionil Within the last two decides, cs|xiciall\ after the 
aiipcaraiicc of the imillitnde of cases of postenceiilnlitic stales 
nniij of the foregoing morbid conditions came to be nmlcrstood 
as lesions of some subcortic il centers ut the brain, in nii1\ of 
the corpus striatum globus pallidns and substantia nigra It is 
but natural that the nnsetlled slate of a comparatieclj noeci 
subject, Its diflieiillj, ga\c rise to a eariete of oinmons This 
led to an oecrpromiction of contributions which nnfortimatelj 
as ere not onlj numerous but often aolummous and rather con¬ 
fusing For this reason the booklet bj Van Gehiichteii is oppor 
time, for it giecs a concise relieve of tlic clinical phesiologie 
anatomic and p itliologic features of the foregoing conditions 
which arc classified b> some ns pallidal and striatal sviidromes 
The difTicuIt subject is treated with an open inmd conservative!} 
and clear!} It is an c\cclleiitl} edited monograph, supplied with 
a small number of suitable pictures and drive mgs winch arc as 
unassiimmg as the treatise itself, }ct highl} instructive 


Tnr Child fpou 0\r to Six Psvciiolocv roR Parivts B} Aili 
Hart Arlill Pli D Professor of Cliilil Care and TraininR UmverstI) of 
Cincinnoti AVilli an introduction b\ Flora M riiurston Cloth 2 nee 
<2 Pp 188 with illustrations Ivcvv iork JiIcGran Hill Book Com 
pail), Inc., PiJO 

With the increasing complexity of life, new problems have 
presented thcnischcs in the care of the child Children fmil 
lliemsclvcs forced into tlic compaii} of adults for a great part oi 
the tiiiic It IS much more di/Ticult to restrict a child s contacts 
The long hours m school make demands on the child s strength 
and energy Conscqiicntl}, it requires scientific control and 
training to prevent temiicr tantrums, fatigue, improper eating 
habits and wrong attitudes The purpose of this book is to help 
parents who know little about ps)cIiolog} to understand what 
children are like and how they think and grow rurthcrinorc 
much helpful advice is offered that will aid the parents m 
extricating themselves from difficult situations Methods are 
presented for overcoming bad habits and wrong emotional 
responses in the child For cxainpfc, in the chapter on childrens 
fears a valuable group of methods for remov mg the fear of some 
specified object is enumerated The book includes chapters on 
obedience, discipline, punishment and revv^ards, habits, temper 
tantrums, fears emotional control and imagination The chapter 
on how the child thinks is a clear and simple explanation of the 
scientific facts m regard to the way a child’s mmd develops 
Parents and educators m general will find much information of 
practical value m this book 


Das Ulcusprobceii im Ltciirr jiodibmir Rostcenforschuac \ on 
Pr., Doa Dr II D Albrrclit Oberarit (Jer meUizinischen Universitilts 
Kbmk ^vnkfurt a M Fvpor Pn« 10 marks Pp 79 with IlG 
illustrations Leipzig Georg Tliiemc 1930 


The author advocates the direct stud} of the gastric rugae b} 
the Akcrlund-Bcrg method This method affords a roentgeno 
logic Etudv of the internal profile of the normal and pathologic 
mucous membrane almost as well as if the stomach had been 
opened Instead of a full meal, only one swallow of the barium 
mixture is taken and its course through the stomach is watched 
Four pictures are tal cn on one 18 by 24 cm film to show the 
entire stomach Compression is used to bring out the rugae of 
the stomach more clearlv For the duodenum two exposures 
are taken m different diameters This method attempts to 
correlate the direct comparison of the roentgenographic results 


with anatomic conditions This was possible in 95 per cent o! 
dtmdtinl tilccrs ]ii j, isinc ulcers more difficiiltj was cncoun 
tered oil iccoimt of failure to dcmoiislralc shallow ulcers rcent 
rtnographicall} Chrome g istritis is cisil} recognized and ils 
uiiiKirtaiicc III jiciilic ulcer is pointed out Ixonjet/n} is quofcii 
(o the effect tint 100 jicr cent of stonnehs resected for ulcer 
present ehronic gastritis Gastritis is rccogmizcd as a widcnin; 
of the rugae In stasis with fluid rctcnlieii, this method i, 
unfortuintelv iiicnicieiit A gastric ulcer is recognized as a 
jKicI ct filliiij'' on the first swallow and h} the convergence o! 
the rug 1 C toward the lesion The lesser curvature, antrum and 
posterior vv ill arc the usual sites of ulcer In duodenal ulcer 
the niche could he demonstrated in 90 jicr cent of cases In 
the discussion of duodenal ulcer m 347 eases, 41 per cent were 
on the anterior wall and SSS per cent on the posterior wall 
1 he great increase iii the lumibcr of ulcers of the anterior wall 
over tlic usuall} accepted preponderance of ulcers of the pos 
tenor wall is explained as follows Ulcers of the anterior wall 
heal and arc not found at iiccrops}, whereas ulcers of the pos 
tenor wall do not heal Acute ulcers are being studied in 
roeiitgciiogr iphie studies Gaslrojcjuiial lesions arc Iikevvi'e 
demonstrated bv a niche and the convergence of rugae toward 
the defect 1 he illustrations are excellent, the references full 
T Ins short treatise is rccomnieiided as an introduction to a nev 
inclhod 

Xlonrrxe Bioiorir—VtonfR r Xlrnizis IIcramKZRtben von Prof 
Dr Itviis Vtiicli Heft 7 3 L instelliinR^thcnpic Spczifi<chcn und 
iinspczifisrben Jieiziberapic V on Hans Vlticb Xcconrl eilition Paper 
I’ricc 5 marks Pji 7b Leipzig zVnibrosius Ilarlh 3931 

1 his brochure defends the unorthodox thesis that nonspecific 
iimmmization is imich more imjKirtaiit than specific immuniza 
lion that indeed, recover} from infectious diseases as well as 
natural iiiiimiiiit} arc due to the nonspecific reaction Specific 
imniuniiv is developed on!} as a secondary result of the non 
specific reaction in a limited number of diseases, such as the 
exaiithciiis, imiiiips and iicrtussis, and it protects rather than 
eiircs The further fact that in the mimuniration mechanism 
the cells arc so much more important than the fluids of the 
bod} explains the failure of scrothcrapv to fulfil the high expec 
tations with whicli it was laimclied The aiitlior advances argu 
incuts to prove that even diphtheria antiserum is protective 
rather than curative Wert it curative, why should it fail when 
given at the height of the disease^ To use colon and strepto 
coccus and man} other supposedly specific vaccines in those 
diseases whose ctiologic agents do not produce an} specific 
imimmit}, as m colon and streptococcus infection, is absurd 
Whatever therapeutic effect these vaccines may have is non 
specific and it would be more logical to employ a nonspecific 
agent, cspcciall} such a one as would be useful in the most 
diverse diseases Unfortuiiatel}, the author seems to be unable 
to decide which one of the numerous nonspecific agents is the 
one to be used 

A Textbook ok the Nursixc and Diseasfs of Sick Ch/ldrev for 
Nurses axu W'fkfahe W'orvfrs By VTrimi-; Aiitbors rdiled by 
Aim MoiicrielT M D B S At R C P Alertinl Rcgislrar Tiid Patliolofrist 
10 (be Hospinl for Sick Cliildrcn Great Ormond Street London VV ith 
introduction by George R Irving AID Cloth Price $4 SO Pp 580 
with 111 illuslrations New Aork G P Putnams Sons 1930 

Successful luirsing requires a combination of knowledge and 
practical abiht} \ good nurse not onlv knows what to do but 
understands why she is doing it Consequently, the nurse must 
make a rather careful study of a large variety of disease con 
ditions Unfortunately, her educational equipment is not always 
such as to male material written in the usual way understanda 
bic Tins IS probably the greatest criticism of this volume on 
the nursing of sick children The material is accurate and 
concisely presented However, there is some question as to 
how much of if the average nuise will grasp On the other 
hand, it is suggested that the book will serve as a work of 
reference as well as a textbook and it will be satisfactory for 
this purpose The first portion of the volume is devoted to a 
description of the normal child a discussion of the general care 
of the child and some facts concerning the sick child There 
IS then a chapter on genera! nursing and several chapters on 
general surgical nursing The last part of the book includes 
descriptions of a large variety of disease conditions follov mg 
the usual textbook plan 
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FrBRts t\DULA%s B\N( nrs JIensciien ^ on Prof Dr W Lofilcr 
Ucft 11, 26 AXurrlmrRtr Al»haudlutipc.n \ on 1 rof Dr J 

jMulIer P'lper Price 7 nnrks Pp 3GS 429 with 17 illu^tntions 
Leipzit. Curt KnbiUscli 1930 

Tins monognph tlcils with uiidulant {c\er of the bo\ine 
\ancU , tint is, caused bj BiiuiUa aboiliis of bonne t>pe The 
caiisatne organism is discussed together with its morphologic 
and cultural charactcristies also iininime reactions and effects 
on aiimnls, the epidemiology the clinical manitcstatioiis diag¬ 
nosis, prognosis and treatment, and the pathologic anatomj of 
nndiilaiit fceer One ohtams a good summary of the recent 
European obsery ations on the disease The most interesting 
chapter is the one on the pathologic anatom) coneerniiig which 
but little has been learned so lar as the human infection is 
concerned In guinea pigs Dnmlla aborUn causes granuloma¬ 
tous cliangcs espcciall) m the spleen Loffler describes and 
illustrates the changes m the spleen m a subcbronic case of 
undulant feyer Ihe spleen contained mimeroiis small graniilo 
inatous foci diffuse inflammatory ehanges and a peculiar chronic 
ciidophlcbitis The spleen was eaciscd during life and at the 
same time a bit of hyer y\as rcnioyed yyhieh contained granulo¬ 
matous nodules hi e the splenic A.s the patient reeoyered 
promptly, as well as on the basis of cluneal considerations, 
Loffler adyances the interesting yiew that undulant feyer is i 
splenohepatic process with the mam scat m the spleen This 
yiew will stmmlate further mycstigation into the localization 
and lesions of undulant feyer 

The PrESciiooE Child and IIis Posture A Pnoriiyyi or Corhec 
TOE ExErcisFs Tiinoern CAyiES Bv FnnK Hoviartt Riclnrdson All 
in D I A C P and inifred Jolmson Ilcarn B S Instrnclor in 
Ptnsical Gjmnastics Brooklyn \ isitinp ISurscs Association Witli a 
foreword in Jesse Feintic; Williams SID Professor of Plijsical Ediica 
lion Teachers Cclleac Columbia I iinersity Cloth Price ^2 50 Pp 
220 yyith 41 ilUistrations New \ork G P Putnams Sons 1930 

Wheiieyer a therapeutic procedure for children requires active 
participation b) the child m the application ot the treatment 
wa)s and means of holding the child s interest are required 
Tins IS especially true with regard to correetne e\ercises 
Children c\ mce little interest in the ordinary settmg-iip e.\erc!scs 
For the correction of flat feet, spinal cure attires and muscular 
yveakiiess, and m tlic treatment qf paral)ses exercises are indis 
pcnsahle In this book are presented procedures for correcting 
motor and bony defects in children of preschool age The first 
portion of the bool deals yvitb general suggestions coneemmg 
fault) (xisture m the pieschoo! child and a comparison of the ol 1 
and neyy methods for correcting the defects The second and 
third parts present the actual methods to be employed Various 
postural games are described and the place of music and dancing 
in the corrective program is discussed The physical educator 
and others yyho arc interested m the education of the preschool 
child yyill find this book of great \aluc 

Te choc AiyrnyeycTigeF bt le TRiacim: de ey DtsrssiEiLisyTioyi 
Par A llrsiedka professeur a I fnstiltit Pasteur Paper Price 30 francs 
Pp 27G Pins NIa son N. Cie 1910 

This presents an interesting discussion of the fundamental 
principles of anaph)laxis The roles an antigenic protein may 
play Ill anaphylaxis, namely sensitization shock production and 
deseiisitization are discussed witli illustratiye clinical applca- 
tiens Sensitization to pollens, sensitization to medicinal sub¬ 
stances such as qinnme and other allergic manifestations are 
treated as instances of anaphylaxis yyithout adequate reference 
to their peculiar problems The bool falls far short of giying 
a satisfactory account of the present knowledge of clinical 
allergy 

The ItBUAytoR or Noe sc Childrfs By Etliel B Wiring and 
Nlyrgiiciilc W ilker Profc sors of Cluld Cuidance Cornell Inncrsity 
a olumc ] ynd \ olumc II \ olumc I Eating Beliayior Sleeping Bcln 
yior \ oUiiiic It Pres tug Toilet Washing With an intro-luctio i 
hy Pytly South Hill Protessor of Cdncytion Teachers College Columbia 
h iiiytrsity Boards Price SI per yolume. Pp 1_1 and pp laO Xey 
Nork Charles Scribners Sons 1930 

There are a large number of cnyironmcntal factors responsible 
for the shaping ot the eliild s beliay lor and character The 
most important of these lactors is the home—the parents These 
lyyo small yolumcs liaec been written to aid parents in learning 
boyy to study analyze and guide the bebayior of their young 
ebildrcii m the home Too often books on cliildhood bebayior 


deal too much with generalities and too little with specific inci¬ 
dents These yolumes are unique in the manner of the presen¬ 
tation of the material There are fi\e separate fields of bebayior 
discussed—eating, sleeping, dressing toilet habits and yy ashing 
Specific bebayior incidents are first presented and parents are 
urged to analyze these incidents to determine lor thenisclycs just 
yyhat the child is learning from the bebayior situation Follow¬ 
ing the incidents are a senes of quotations offenng the opinions 
of authors concerning the field under discussion Each chapter 
concludes yyith a senes of questions about specihe bebayior 
rather than general bchayior 

PpoycniATE CouTosiTioa or FuEsn N ncETypLES Bv Clnrlottc Chit 
field Specialist in Foods and ?yutritioD and Georgian Ndaniy Associate 
■Specialist in Foods and Nutrition Foods and Nutrition Diyi ion Bureau 
of Home Fcoiioniics Cnited States Department of Agriculture Circular 
No 140 Paper Price 5 cents Pp 24 Washington D C Supt of 
Doc Goyeniment Printing Office 1931 

This circular presents the chemical composition of vegetable 
foods used on the American table as colleetcd from published 
and unpublished analyses from many sources It is the first 
compilation of its kind since tlie appearance of the depart¬ 
ment bulletin ‘Tlie Chemical Composition of American Food 
ifatenals ’ by Atyyater and Bryant reprinted in 1906 The 
tables of composition present for the respective yegctables the 

percentage refuse as purchased and the maynmum, minimum 
and average analyses of the edible portions’ including water 
protein fat ash carbohydrates, fiber sugars, starch and fuel 
value The methods of analyses are defined The collection ol 
the data and their presentation in the practical form guen repre¬ 
sent a vast amount of painstaking and careful v ork The depart¬ 
ment has done a valuable piece of work bv the publication of 
these summarized data and makes readily available a mass ot 
inlorination otherwise almost inaccessible to the publie This 
circular yyill be welcomed by food chemists dietitians, food 
specialists, physicians and all persons interested m food products 

The Meeeiel PyesirE STiNDyRDS or PmsicAL axd llEXTyt Growth 
By Charles A. W il on Mary E Sweeny Rachel Stutsman Leone E 
Chesirc and Eh c Halt Paper Price 50 cents Pp 121 Detroit 
ilemll Palmer School 1930 

Because a young child is a rapidly growing organism physical 
defects may impede progress and dcyelopment to a great extent 
It IS important therefore to recognize abnonnalities early so 
that corrective measures may be applied as soon as possible 
The childs physical and mental growtli can be determined by 
an evaluation ot his height weight mental test scores and per¬ 
sonality ratings However, all such detcrmmatious arc of much 
more value when they can be compared with a reliable norm 
In this small book standards on twenty-one traits m nursery 
school children of the Hernll-Palmer school arc presented In 
order to overcome the usual difficulties that arise m coordinat¬ 
ing physical mental and social and environmental measures, the 
percental mctliod of statistical summary is employed In acldi 
tioii to the usual physical measurements and mental tests per 
cental ranis are given for personality ratings activity ratings 
caloric intake protein fats and carbohydrate intake and regu¬ 
larity of the night bed hour Those who arc directing the 
cdiieatioiial and physical progress of groups of small children 
will find m the tables here presented reliable data that can be 
used m making an estimate of the efficiency of tlieir methods 

\ VCCI VTION FlETHER ReFORT of the CoiniITTEE OrSFEWTlOXS 
OS TiiF Eriurjiioeocy a i> the Cei iical axd Patiiolocicvl Ciiarac 
TFR or Post \ ACCISAL XErvois DisresE wmi Certw Coie.yTnRvL 
I iPERS Presented lij the Minister of Health to Pyrliameiit hy Cora 
iijiml of His Nla;esty XovLiiihcr 1930 Mimslr) of Health Piper 
P ice 2s Oil Pp 114 London His Majesty s Stationery Office 1930 

This IS an additional report be a committee appointed bv the 
minister of health of Great Britain m conjunction with the 
Afedical Research Council to report from time to time on 
natters relating to vaccination The first report apjieared in 
I92S The present one gnes an account of ninety cases of post¬ 
vaccinal encephalitis that occurred in Great Britain m the two 
years ended Sept 30, 1929 In twenty five cases jiostinortcm 
exam nation had been made, and the conditions found m each 
case are related For con parison there are rejiD-ts of cases of 
encephalitis following smallpox measles and influenza There 
are appendixes dealing with other matters concerning vaccinatioiL 
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Sex Hygiene Pimphlet Not Obscene Literature 

(hmted States v Vcmicll (L C A } s9 led (’’d) ibi) 

TIic cltfcndint published nnd dcposiicd in ihe nnils i piniphlct 
purporting to gne nccurntc st\ hjgicnt mforitnlton She uis 
coinictcd, after trnl bj jurj, of iiniling obsttnc iintter in con- 
tn\cntion of section 211, United States Cnmiinl Code (18 
USCA Sec 334), wbidi proiidcs tint cicn obscene, lend, or 
IpciMous pimphkt is nnnnnihbk iintter She .apjK iled to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seeond Circuit, uJierc the jndgiiicn) 
of the trnl court was reitrsed 

The important consider it ion in tins case, said the appellate 
court, is the meaning and scope of tlie words of the statute 
wliicli prohibit the inaiinig of an ‘obscene, lewd, or Iiscmous 
panipbkt” It was for the trnl court to dclernmic 
W'lictlier the paiiiphlcl could reason ihlj be thought to be of such 
a character before submitting to the jur\ atu questions con 
cermng the aiolation of the statute The test most frcqiiciitk 
laid down seems to haec been whether it would tend to depraee 
the morals of those into whose hands the iiubhcalion might 
fall It may be assumed that au> article dealing with the se\ 
side of life and csplaming the functions of the sex organs is 
capable in some circumstances of amusing lust The sc\ 
impulses are present m c\ery one and without doubt cause much 
of the weal and woe of human fsind It can hardh be said 
howcecr, that because of the risk of arousing sc\ impulses there 
should be no instruction of the joung in sc\ matters, and that 
the risk of imparting mstruclion outweighs the disadvantages 
of leaving jotilli to grope about m ni>stcrv and morbid ciiriosilv 
to secure such information as tlicj inav be able to obtain, from 
ill informed and often foul minded companions rather than from 
intclligem and bigli miiukd sources It tna> be argued tint 
suggestion plavs a large part in such matters and that on the 
whole the less sc\ questions are dwelt on the better But it 
by no means follows that such a desideratum is attained bv 
leaving adolescents in a state of inevitable cunosuj, satisfied 
only by the casual gossip of ignorant plav mates 

The old theorj that information about sex matters should be 
left to chance has greatly changed While there is still a 
difference of opinion as to just the kind of instruction which 
ought to be given, it is commonly thought in these dajs that 
much was lacking m the old mv stcry and reticence The statute 
we have to construe, said the court, was never thought to bar 
front the mails cverjthing which might stimulate sc\ impulses 
If so, much chaste poetry and fiction, as we!! as many useful 
medical works, would be under the ban The law must be 
construed reasonablj, with a view to the general objects aimed 
at It must not be assumed to have been designed to interfere 
with serious instruction regarding sex niatters, unless the terms 
m which the information is convejed arc clearly indecent No 
decision was brought to the attention of the court m which a 
truthful exposition of the sex side of life, evidentlj calculated 
for instruction and for the explanation of relevant facts, liad 
been held to be obscene 

The defendant s discussion of the phenomena of sex, said the 
court, is written with sincerity of feeling and with an idealiza¬ 
tion of the marriage relation and sex emotions We think it 
tends to rationalize and dtgnifv such emotions rather than to 
arouse lust Whde it may be thought bj some that portions 
of the tract go into unneccssarj details that would better have 
been omitted, it maj be fairly answered that the cunositj of 
many adolescents would not be satisfied without full explanation, 
and that no more than that is reallj given It also maj reasona 
bly be thought that accurate information, rather than mjsterj 
and curiositj, is better in the long run and is less likely to 
occasion lascivious thoughts than ignorance and anxiety Per¬ 
haps instruction other than that winch flie defendant suggests 
would be better That is a matter as to which there is bound 
to be a wide dififereiice of opinion, but, irrespective of this an 
accurate exposition of the relevant facts of the sex side of life 
in decent hiiguage and m manifesth serious and disinterested 
spirit cannot ordmanh be regarded as obscene Anj incidental 
tendenev to arouse sex impulses which such a pamphlet ma> 


peril ips have is apart from ami subordnntc to its niim cITeci 
Hit icndcncj tan txist oiilv so far as it is inherent in anj sei 
instruction, and it would stem to bt outweighed b) the cliniina 
tion of Ignorance, curiositv and morbid fear The direct aim 
itid the iitt rtsiilt is to I'romott iimkrstanding and self-control 
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COMING MEETINGS 


\hlnnn Mcdicil A^'ocnlion of the Stitc of Birmingham, April 21’4 
l)r J Cniinon ^19 Dexter Avenue Mont; 7 omcr>, Sccfctarj 
Amcrienn Ai oentiotj for the Stud) of Cioitcr Kansas City. "Mo April 
7 9 Dr J K ^ iirif f7{) Ciitrr> Strec ferre Haute Jnd, Secretary 
Anicncan A'socntjon for the Stmi> of the FeeWe Minded Kc?) ^ork 
’S Dr How'^rd \\ loiter, 722 \\est 168th Street 
\ becrctary 

'\wrrjc-7ij ( ntro J ntcrofoftcil A'^ociitfon, AfDntic Cifj, May 4 5 B 
( Inrlcs J tins 107 \\ r t JJroifImy Jouicville Secretary 
American O'nct.<>Jt){,,icTl ^oticly Hot Spring* Ma> 18 20 D 

Iloyd 1 Kccrtc UJ South J6(h Street FhiJariclphia iccretary 
AnirncTJi Ncuro!i>f,ical Ai oenuon Boston May 27 29 Dr Henryk. 

Rile\ 117 I^ist 72t! Street New \ark Secretary 
Anitricaii Orthoncflic A< ocialion Memphis Tcnncs'cc April l5 16 v 
Dclorcst B WilhnI 191C Spruce Street Fljiiadclphia Secretary 
Anitrican Pcdniric St>cjet» IdLcuater I'lrh Mi sisstppi April DM 
Dr H C ( irpcijtcr isOS Sirwce Street 1 hilatlclphia Secretary 
Anuricau I’hysvolo^ic »l Society Montreal April 8 11 Dr Arno B 
I iickhartli Drcrnwit^rfl Avemu Chicago Secretary 

Anicncan Society for Clinical liuc'tigation Atlantic City, May 4 Dr 
I'rusC Miirgi^ Smip'ori Mcniorn! Institute Ann Arbor, Mich See' 
Anicncan Society for Lx; crinicntal i’athnloffy Montreal April 8 H Dr 
( Phillip Miller Jr, Lnnersity of Chicago Department of Medicine, 
Chicago Secretary 

American Sunciy for Pharmacology aiul JlvperinicnfaJ Thcrapculic 
Montreal April Rll J>r L D Broun Unnersity of Minncsoa 
Mediial School Minneapolis Stcrctary 
American Society of B}olo;»ical Chcmi'trj Montreal April SH 
H B I luis Lmacrsity of Michigan Medical School, ^nn Arbor 
Mich Sieretary 

Amcnciu Lr* logical Association ‘^femphl 5 Tenn May 38 22 Br 
t ilbcrt J Ihotnas lOO*^ Kicollct Aicmie "Minneapolis Secretary 
Arizona State Mcilical Association iNo;.ale , May 7 9 Dr D 1 
Jlarhridtje (ootlncU Ihuldiuu 3 hoenix Secretary 
Arkansas Medical Socicti Jexarkana April 2124 Dr Wdlisffl «- 
Hathnrst Boyle Building little Lock Secretary 
Ac ociafion of American /hy'ucnus Atlantic City ^^ay 5 6 Dr James 
11 Mean* Ma^*?achu5eit« General Hospital Boston Stcrctan 
Cahfornu Medical Association Sm 1 raiicisco April 27^0 Dr Eotnia 
U lope 4jy Sutter Street San 1 rancisco Secrttacy 
Conference of State iiul 1 rovincia! Health Autlioritics of Korth America. 
\\ashin;,ton D C April 29 Dr A J Cbesley, Slate Beard of 
Health Si Paul \finJHfota Secretary 
Conntcticut State Medical Society Bridgeport May 20 21 Dr Charles 
W Comfort Jr 27 Llm Street \eu Jla'cn Secretary 
District ol Columbia Medical Society of Wadungton Nfay 6 Dr 
C B Conllm 1718 M Street K \V Washington Secretary 
3 cdcratiou of American Societies for Lxpcnnienial Biology Montreal, 
\pril 8 11 Dr H B I cuis Unucrsity of Alichigan Medical School 
Ann Arbor Mich Secretary 

Florida Medical AssociUion, Orlando May 11 12 Dr Shaler Richardson 
UI W 0*^1 Atfams Street Jacksoiuille Secretary 
Georgia Medical As-sociation of Atlanta May 12 15 Dr Alien K 
Bunce JJ9 Forrest Avenue \ E Atlanta Secretary 
Ilauau Territorin! Medical Association Wadukn Maui May 12 Dr 
1 J Pinkerton \ oung Budding Honolulu Secretary 
Illinois Stale ''Icdical Society East St Louis May a 7 Dr Harold M 
Camp Laid Budding Monmouth Secictary 
Iowa Stale Medical Society Dcs *Mouics May 13 16 Dr Robert L. 
Parker 3530 Sixth Avenue Dcs Moines Secretary 


Kansas Medical Society Manhattan, May 5 7 Dr J F Xfassig Huron 
Otiddmg Kansas City Secretary 

Louisiana State Medical Society Kev^ Orleans April 14 16 Dr P T 
Talbot 1430 Tulane Avenue Xevv Orleans Secretary 
Maryland Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Baltimore April 28 30 
Dr John T King Jr 12U Cathedral Street Baltimore Secretary 
Medical Library As ociation, Ntrt Orleans May 19 21 iMiss Sue Biethan 
General Library University of Michigan Ann Arbor ^Iich, Secretary 
Minnesota Slate Aledical A sociation Mmneapoli May 4 6 Dr E A 
Mcycrdmg H W^cst Summit Avenue St Paul Secretary 
Mississippi State Medical Association Jackson May 12 14 Dr T M 
Dye Qarksdale Secretary 

Missouri State Medical Association, Joplin May 11 14 Dr L J 
Goodwin 634 North Grand Boulevard St Louis, Secretary 
National Tuberculosis Association Syracuse, K ^ May 11 14 Dr 
Charles T Hatfield Henry Plnpps Institute Pluladelphia Secretary 
Nebraska State Medical As ocntioii Omaha May 12 14 Dr R B Adams 
Center McKinley Budding Lincoln Secretary « « c- 

New Hampshire Medical Society Manchester May 39 20 Dr D t* 
Sullivan 7 North State Street Concord Secretary ^ t 

New Mexico Medical Society Albunuerquc May 20 23 Dr L u 
Cohenour 219 West Central Avenue Albuquerque Secretary 
North Carolina ^icdlcaI Society of the State of Durham Aprd 20 2- 
Dr L B McBraycr Southern Pines Secretary _ ^ 

Ohio State Medical Association Toledo May 32 H Mr Don K Martin 
131 East State Street Columbus S^retary ,, nr 

Oklahoma State Medical Association Oklahoma City May 11 U 
C A Thompson Memorial Station Muskogee Secretary _ ^ v 

South Carolina Medical Association Greenville May^5 7 Dr i 

limes Seneca Secretary , n.. rr H 

Tennessee State Medical Association Knoxvdle April 14 16 Dr n 
ShoulWs 706 Church Street Nashville Secretary iTnlman 

Texa State Medical Association of Beaumont May 5 7 Dr lioima 
Taylor Medical Arts Budding Fort Worth Secretary , 

West Virginia State Medical Association Clarksburg May 19 *1 
J W Savage 303 Professional Bldg Charleston Executive Secrc r? 
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The As«:ocntion libnn lends pcnodicils to Fellows of the Asbocjation 
and to individual subscnhcrs to The Jourwl m continental United 
b itci and Canada for a period of three dajs Issues of pcnodicali. are 
kept on hie for a period of five \ears onlv Requests for issues of earlier 
date cannot be Idled Requests should he accompanied bj stamps to 
cover postage (6 cents if one and 12 cents if two periodicals are requested) 

1 cnodicals publisiied b% the American I^Icdical Association are not avail 
able for lending but ma> be supplied on purchase order Reprints as a 
rule are the propcrlj of authors and can be obtained for permanent posses 
Sion onij from them 

Titles marked with an asterisk (*) arc abstracted below 

Annals of Surgery, Philadelphia 

93 431 640 (Feb ) 1931 

•■Concealed Ctncer of Tongue W F MacFec New \ork—p 4SI 
•Traumatic Pectus Excavatum J Alexander Ann Arbor Mich—p 439 
•Actmomj costs of Kidnci V C Hunt and C Majo Rochester Minn 
—P aOl 

Fnuclcabie MuUilocular Ah'^ccss (Carbuncle) of Kidney J H Neff 
Univcrsit\ Pa.—p SOo 

•Indications and Technic of Combined Lreteronephrectomj R Gutierrer 
New "iork—p 511 

•Extrara’^ation from Ureter J F Geisinger Richmond \ a —p 544 
Uracturcs at Condjies of Femur C M Cutler Jr New \ork—p Sal 
Fracture of Shaft of Both Bones of Leg 107 (Tases R II Kennedy 
Kew \ork—p 563 

•Comparative A alue of Metaplien in Mcohol Acetone Aqueous Solutions 
m Preoperative Disinfection of Skin W W Scott and K E Birk 
haug Rochester Is \ —p 537 

Concealed Cancer of Tongue —According to MacFec 
there arc two clinical Upes of cancer of the tongue which ma\ 
be called concealed There is. the t>pe which conforms to the 
classic descriptions of cancer but w Inch escapes detection because 
of Its situation Cancers of ibis Kind arc located far back on 
the tongue usuallj in its pliaringcal portion Facorite sites 
ar<- those at which there is angulation of the lingual mucous 
membrane as it merges into the mucosa of adjacent structures 
as at the base of the pharcngeal tonsil or of the tonsillar sinus 
at the lingual attachment of the glossopalatme arch, m the 
aalleculae or at the glosso-cpiglottic fold The other clinical 
t\pe of concealed cancer escapes detection because it is almost 
completely buried m the substance of the tongue This tape is 
nearh alwajs m the posterior half or two thirds of the longue 
and IS found most often on the inferior surface of the oral por¬ 
tion of the tongue where its mucous membrane reflects onto 
the floor of the mouth It differs strikingly from the usual 
conception of lingua! cancer Cancer of the tongue is most 
often described as a foul, irregular ulcer, with uneven floor and 
wilh rolled-out hardened edges On the contrarv, the external 
nicer of the mflltrating tvpe of concealed cancer may be small 
or indeed missing whereas the tumor mass maj be large and 
(IcepH invading There is usually a slight dimple or pucker m 
the mucous mcmbraiiL over the most superficial part of the 
tumor Here there maj be a slight loss of epithelium or it 
inav be intact Often there is a slight pallor of the surrounding 
mucous inenibrane Just wlij there should be such deep invasion 
w ith so little external ulceration is not apparent Histologicallv, 
the tumor is squamous celled and not of adenomatous origin 
riiis form of cancer mav involve a large part of the tongue 
before it is discovered bj either the patient or his pli>sician 
Tlic three sjmptoms of pain in and about the car, motor dis¬ 
turbances and painless sensorj distuibances of the tongue are 
to be cmpliasizcd as among the earliest and therefore the most 
important svmptoms of eancer of the tongue Salivation pain 
in the tongue itsell fetor and all of the textbook svmptoms 
evcnUiallv appear but bv the time tlic> arc present the con 
dition tisualh is hopeless The signs of concealed cancer of the 
tongue are often overlooked unless cancer is suspected Hints 
ol its presence however mav be derived from tlie following 
W hen the patient protrudes the tongue far out there is a ten- 
deiicv for it to deviate shghtiv toward the side of the lesion 
Tliw is due 111 part to replacement of lingual muscle bv tumor 
tissue and parth to terminal motor nerve involvement which 
produces an incomplete paralvsis of the affected side of the 
tongue Otteii a slight dimpling furrowing flattening or other 
evidence of retraction ot the surface mucous mcnibrane mav be 
seen Occasionally it is possible to detect a slight defect m the 


patient s speech This results from medianical disability of the 
tongue Inspection mav reveal a niimito ulcer at the most 
superficial point of an infiltrating cancer Lesions of the plnrvii- 
geal portion of the tongue mav be revealed by the laryngeal 
mirror Palpation properly done will nearly always reveal an 
area of induration 

Traumatic Pectus Excavatum—^Alexander describes the 
operative technics used in two cases of pectus excavatum because 
there lias not been, so far as he is aware, anv previous report 
of operation performed for the traumatic chronic tvpe of this 
deformity In neither case did the operation cause any detectable 
mipairnient of cardiac or respiratory function and in both the 
purposes for which operation was performed were fulfilled 
Actinomycosis of Kidney—In the case reported bv Hunt 
and Mayo the disease was confined ciitirelv to tlie right kidney 
as was evidenced bv the patients complete recovery after right 
nephrectomy However that the condition may have been 
sccondarv to actmomvcosis of the appendix must be given con¬ 
sideration, even though such infection was never proved in the 
appendix or intestinal tract and even though there was no 
evidence that such infection ever had existed The prognosis 
m actinomycosis in general is notoriously poor Recovery from 
so called primary renal actmoimcosis, when the disease is con¬ 
fined to one kidncv, may be expected only bv means of ncphrcc- 
tonn and the institution of therapeutic measures such as those 
which are employed for actinomycosis m other situations These 
measures were used in the case reported and arc m brief, the 
following (1) maintaining the wound wide open to its most 
dependent parts (2) pad mg the wound wide open, down to 
Its lowest depth with gauze saturated with dichloramme m 
4 per cent solution, or wath compound solution of iodine diluted 
to a strength of from one tlnrd to one half (3) introducing 
radium into the v ound as long as sulphur bodies arc repeatedly 
found, (4) administering treatment by roentgen rays oxer the 
entire area, and (5) persisting in the use of iodides in the form 
of a 10 per cent solution of sodium iodide intravenously, or the 
oral administration of potassium iodide, or both 

Combined Ureteronephrectomy —In summarizing his 
study, Gutierrez draws attention to the most important clinical 
and surgical features of combined ureteronephrectomy as a 
means of permanent cure at a single sitting saving the patient 
from prolonged suffering and shortening the time of conva¬ 
lescence Among the many advantages of the two stage 
ureteronephrectomy are first, it divides the operative shock bv 
the two separate incisions second it preserves the resistance of 
the abdominal wall against herniation and third, by cutting 
across the ureter behind the bladder m the lower abdomen in 
the hrst stage of the operation, it makes the surgical procedure 
one of yen simple teehnic and one that is anatomicalh avascular, 
an important consideration since this being an aseptic operation 
the wound heals by primary union There is no handicap ot 
contamination of the walls of the wound carried downward 
from the already infected 1 idney because, being in two separate 
and distinct fields, the procedure affords less chance of reinfce- 
tion or of any injury being done to the peritoneum in opening it 
The operation is quickly accomplished and the patient does not 
experience ary greater reaction than m an ordinary nephrectomy 
Finally the surgeon feels sure that he has accomplished his 
duty and that obviously the patient will not have reflux lumbar 
fistula pyuria hematuria colic pam bladder discomfort or anv 
other complications or sequelae from the infected ureter stumji, 
which m many instances are revealed later 

Extravasation from Ureter—Gcismger reports three cases 
ot extravasation from the ureter in the absence of external 
triumatism In all three instances the causative factor ajijiar- 
cntlv was necrosis from impaction of a calculus within the 
ureter The clinical picture depends on the amount of extrava¬ 
sation the virulence of the associated organisms and the tissue 
reactions of the patient Rapidh spreading infection mav result 
or the process mav become localized with or without abscess 
formation One ot the patients recovered entirely without 
operative mtcrvcntion As a rule however the condition will 
be frankly perhaps imperatively surgical 

Metaphen in Preoperative Disinfection of Skin —Scott 
and Eirkhaug made a comparative 'tiidv of preoperative skin 
disiiuectants which has sJvo^^u that the alcohol acetone aqueous 
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OS per ccjit sohilioi) of mtiphci} js rtJ-iinch free from the 
objiclioinble fcnliircs of sobilions of tincfiirc of iodine mid ilic 
^lcohoI ncotonc nqiicous 2 per cent incrcuroclirome nnd lint it 
fulfils under slrath conlrollcd conddions the rcfimrcnitnls of iii 
cfliciciit nnd nondclcttrious i)r<.opcrnti\c skin disinftcmit 

Archives of Surgery, Chicago 
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•Di-ibctjc Ginptcnc Mcdicil Trtitnicut md rroph>hxis 11 I Root 
Bo«;lon —p I/"I 

•Lxplosjon^ Occiirnnr Dunne: of J ih\lcnr T D JolmMon Aim 

Arbor Mirh nnd J1 Cihot Kmhrstcr Minn—p )05 
•Volume of Dlood Hou per MjiuUr Tlirou|,lj I ujirs 1 dHoujdk Colhp^f' 
of One Lung U> Occlusion of llronchus U I Moort \e\% ^orl 
—p 225 

•Multiple JscurofibromTto‘Ui (\on RccKlinRliiu*.cn n Disnsr) Milipmnt 
Tran’ifornnljon K Hosoi N S - p *'5'' 

•Conccmt'il Dcficicnc) of Pcucnrdium 1 mutum of 1 rncirdmm C i» 
IiccJ» CJc^cJnnd—p 2^2 

•Thoncoplnsty in rulmomry TulicrculoM*. Tiftj Three Cises B \ 
C'lrter Cmcinmti—p 2i>9 

•AcUuomjcosis of Abdomen I P G >od Rncbcslrr Minn—p 30 ? 
*lnu«n to Intestines Importmec of 1 ocnl f of I luitl in 1 rwluction 
of low Blood Pressure A IJlTlock NtsIuiUc renn—p 3m 
Tort} Third Report of Prorrt'; m Orthnpt.djc Sttrjcry P D W ihon 
L T Brown M A Smith Pclcrscn j O Kuhns itid I T Ci\< 
Boston R K Ohormicj Koclicstcr Minn M S Danforlli 1 rovi 
dcnce RIG Perl ms I ondon A \ in Dcssel Loin am Belgium 
and C 11 Bucholz Halle Gcrminj —p 325 

Diabetic Gangrene Medical Treatment and Prophy¬ 
laxis— A.ccording to Root the iinnicdutc causes of giiigriiic 
arc prcaeiitable Of se\cn puicnts who bid stifTered ampiila 
tions of legs or toes, three ind tnl corns without precautions 
Clean hands and clean feel would Iiaic sa\cd their legs Jht 
fourth patient stepped on a nail and conliiuicd to work in spite 
of suppuration The fifth and sixth had blisters produced b\ 
light shoes The setenth walked barefoot in zero weather, 
striking Ins toe without remembering an\ injur) so deficient in 
sensation or so slight was the trauma lint resulted in gangrene 
Dcfccluc MSion resulting in too deep cutting of corns inijiropcr 
shoes causing trauma from pressure unprotected feet ind neglect 
of minor imcclions arc causes tint m i) be combated b) the 
education of patients and bi careful but energetic treatment b) 
plnsicnns The feet of diabetic persons arc euliicrabic because 
they arc nicchamcall) deformed The feet of diabetic patients 
over 50 jcars of age are rare!) free from obiious nicclnmcal 
handicaps Hammer toes and toes made stiff by arthritic 
changes cause abnormal points of pressure with the formation 
of calluses, these can be kept free from infection onh if they 
are gnen proper care Bnmoiis, with displacement of the grcit 
toes, not onl) produce abnormal points of pressure o\cr the 
metacarpophalangeal joint but often cause soft corns on the 
inner aspect of the fourth toes and calluses on the lateral and 
under surfaces of the first toes, so tint c\cn bunion Ins at least 
three potcntional points for infection Flat anterior arches 
result m calluses oacr the heads of the metatarsals and the 
abnormal pressure is m most eases the chief prcdisposmr factor 
in producing perforating ulcer of the sole Deformities of the 
small toes due to long continued wearing of ill fitting shoes 
result m the formation of soft corns on the lateral surfaces of 
the toes at those points underljing the small phalangeal joints 
When these soft corns become infected, inaoUcmcnt of the 
joints IS almost certain if healing has not occurred within two 
weeks Loss of flewhilUy of the ankle joint should not be 
forgotten as a factor m the production of a stiff foot and there¬ 
fore as a cause of pressure calluses The presence of chronic 
inlcctions about the foot is of importance Epidermophytosis vs 
present m 70 per cent of diabetic patients, although not danger¬ 
ous in itself, the lesions produced hr this infLctson provide a 
portal of entry for a pjogeme organism with resultant ostco 
myelitis, hmphangitis or gangrene The surfaces between the 
toes should alwaas be examined for the dead white macerated 
skin or soft corns due to epidermophytosis A large number 
of diabetic patients harbor mild infection in or about calluses 
or corns, which at times flares up and may gne rise to lyinphan 
gitis or’men gangrene Emalh gangrene is precipitated by 
faulty care of xulncrablc feet by patients infirm on account of 
age and handicapped by poor yision and dcfectne sensation in 
the feet \ corn is cut and blood drawn when the feet or the 
hands are not clean A blister is picked or a pressure sore is 
produced be the wearing of shoes with a torn lining or a new 


shoe before the stiffness Ins gone out of if The sfm of a 
di ibctic jicrson is del cate One can break it by rubbing with a 
(tirkislt towel too yigoronsU if the lirokcn area is not protccicil 
a few dais later the lutietit iiity Inic not only infection bol 
gangrene Shoes lint are long enough and soft enough 'houW 
he worn, also projier hose tint arc not too tight or so large 
that wrinkling will cause blisters or 'ores yyhen yyorn Medmra 
weight stockings of wool and cotton should be worn and changed 
daily Most imiiorl int of all is the education ol ctcry diabcliy 
patient in the care of his Ret \o patient should Icatc the 
hospital without a (kiiionstntion of the proper care of the feel 
and instructions for use at home 

Explosions Occurring During Use of Ethylene — 
Johnston ind Cabot hcliete that the following recommendations 
will provide a safe and workable system for tlic prevention of 
explosions during tlic use of ctlivlene oxygen or other anesthetic 
mixtures Generil measures I Enforcenicnt of strict regula 
lions prohiljilnig the use of electrical cijiiipmcnt or any obvioua 
source of heat m flic yicinitv of the anesthetic equipment 
2 Adherence to the stiggeslioiis of McKesson for the tcchmc 
of ellnkiic administration Measures to prevent explosions due 
to static spar! outside tlie iiiachinc 1 Iliiii sheet metal (either 
copper brass or rustless steel) flooring fornimg a continuous 
pathway from the anesthetic rooms across the hall into the 
operating rooms where it should cover most of the floor space, 
b Inins elcctrieallv connected to and siis[)endcd from the ancs 
ificlic nnchiius and other mot aide equipment so as to drag on 
the imlal floor J InsiKelioti of hreathing tubes to make certain 
lint tile spiral conductor embedded ihereni projects into the 
Itimcii of tile lube and that it is electrically joined to the metal 
pieces at the extremities of the hose f he breathing tubes should 
be covered bv a coarse network of copjicr wire, which should 
lilcviisc he soldered to its metal ends Metal plates connected 
elcctrieallv to the metal floor should be placed on the outside 
of all doors leading into the operating rooms m such a way 
that one eannot ojicn tlic door without touching the metal plate 
4 Connectmn between the patient and the metal frame of tha 
operating table by means of a cliaiii ending in a suitable pieec 
01 metal, winch must rest agimst Ins skin S Holes cut in the 
rubber ii at on the c image of the machines and nisulating pand 
remoyed from the metal platform at tliese points, so that the 
laid s will be posilncly grmmdcd to the frame of the apparatus 
6 Jnslallation of a dcticc such as the one used by Salzer, to 
preyent the exhaust gases from being poured out into the operat 
tug rooms Measures to prevent explosions due lo static spark 
within the machines 1 Trial of a small quantity of a radio 
active substance within the rubber rebreathmg bag, if the 
foregoing method docs not absolutely jircycnt charges from 
accumulating on the bag replacement of the bag with a mano 
metric device described 2 Jnspcctioii of the check valve admit 
fmg gases into the mixing chamber weekly to make sure that 
the yalyc and the yahe seat are clean and dry Tests During 
the cold months of the year, an occasional test with a gold leaf 
electroscope to be assured that the sy stem is actually eliminating 
the danger from static electricity 

Volume of Blood Flow Through Lungs Following 
Collapse of One Lung —Moore recorded the respiratory 
movements and oxygen absorption curves of the right and left 
lungs separately m fourtten exjicrimciifs on anesthetized dogs 
during the inhalation of oxygen ■After total occlusion of one 
primary bronchus and complete collapse of the corresponding 
lung similar tracings were taken of the opposite nonobstructed 
lung Simultaneous estimations of the oxygen contents of the 
mixed venous, arterial and aerated blood specimens were made 
The data obtained have been used to calculate cardiac output 
and fractions of blood passing through the pulmonary sy stem of 
each lung separately, first under relatively normal conditions 
and, secondly, at varying intervals after bronchia! occlusion and 
complete collapse of either lung It was found that when 
breathing was free the amounts of oxygen absorbed bv the right 
and left lungs rcspectnclv were approximately in the ratio of 
3 2 under similar conditions, the fractions of blood that passed 
through the right and left lungs were in the same ratio, total 
occlusion of one primary bronchus was regularly followed bv 
complete collapse of the corresponding lung Complete collapse 
of one lung (cither right or left) was accompanied by a con 
spicumis decrease m the pulmonary blooil circulation on the 
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'liTci.tcd -iKic, the cnuinc output uiid the circiihtion t!iroii!Th the 
opposite hunt dccreu'ct! to t k‘is extent in eleten of tuehe 
mstauces the percentuge decrensc of blood flow through the 
colhp cd luiut tnricd diiccfK with the decrease in cirdnc output 
On the basis of these obscr\ itioiis the conclubion is drawn that 
tile reduced pulmonart blood flow in a lung that has been com- 
pletch collapsed bv broiiehial occlusion lesults in part from 
local changes within the lung itself and in part Ironi the accom- 
panetng decrease in cardiac output Of the local conditions 
absence of hmg motion is proh ihlj of some importance 

Multiple Neurofibromatosis—Hosoi icports two cases of 
ton ReckluKlntiscn s disease ui one of which an edematous 
fibroma of the interior certical and iip[)cr mediastinal regions 
hceanic sarcoiiiatoiis ibout one tear after opcratitc mtertcntion 
rile microscopic picture indicated that the multiple ncurofi- 
broiins originated from the pcnneuruiiii The literature on the 
subject ot malignant transformation m multiple neurofibioma- 
tosis IS ret lew cd 

Congenital Deficiency o£ Pericardium —A. case of deh- 
ciciict of the pericardium is described b\ Beck An analjsis 
of the cases that ha\e been reported shows that adhesions 
between the heart and the adjacent structures occur more fre- 
((Ueiith with this anoniali than wlicn the pericardium is present 
In no instance was the anomalt of the pericardium regarded 
as responsible for death or cten as haeing exerted an> sigmfi 
cant influence on the heart or the circulation The potential 
danger of bands of tissue adherent to tlie heart, howeter, should 
not he otcrloolcd There is no evidence to indicate that the 
pcricaidium exerts a bencfieial effect on the acuteij dilating 
heart In pathologic conditions m which a positne mtrapen- 
cardial pressure occurs or in which cardiopcncardial adhesions 
de elop, the presence of the pcneardiuni ma> constitute a gra\c 
danger to the mechanics of the circulation In the tlierapj for 
these conditions, surgerj li is much to offer 

Thoracoplasty iti Pulmonary Tuberculosis —In a senes 
01 nine cases of deatli following tiioraeoplastj for pulmonarj 
tuberculosis obsened bj Carter, the fatal outcome was due to 
the operation in three, and m six it occurred some time after¬ 
ward Of the six patients who surtned the operation and died 
later, two were extremel} desperate risks and probablj should 
never have been subjected to operation two died of generalized 
tuberculosis and two died from extension of tlie disease to the 
good lung Of the three whose deaths maj be attnbuted to 
operation, one died of mediastinal flutter one from transfusion 
and infected wound, and one of undetermined causes 
Actinomycosis of Abdomen —Good states tint the carl> 
simptoms of actinomjxosis of the abdomen arc those usualK 
associated witli acute appendicitis Later tlie disease is char¬ 
acterized by multiple abscesses and persistent sinuses, about 
which the tissue is leatherj and brawns The treatment con¬ 
sists in free drainage, the administration of potassium iodide, 
upbuilding of the general health and proper treatment hi roeiit 
gen raj and radium The course of the disease is usuallj 
chronic and die ultimate result is poor 

Trauma to Intestines—The effects of trauma to the intes¬ 
tines hate been studied bv Blalock in twche dogs The loss 
of fluid from the bodj and into the traumatized area of the 
intestines has been determined This loss m eight of the twche 
experiments amounted to more titan 4 per cent of the bodv 
weight The aeerage loss in all experwnewts was 44S per cent 
of the bodj weight Red blood cells constituted onlj' a small 
part of the fluid that escaped from the peritoneum covering 
the intebtmcs Reasons are gneii for the belief that the loss 
of fluids from and into tlie traumatized area was the chief it 
not the sole cause for the reduction m the blood pressure 
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New \ort —p 19a 

Id Gradient Along Capillaries and \ cnulcs of Frog Skin P Ron's 

and F Simlh New \orK—p 21*5 

Obstriations with New 1 ransmissible Strain of Eculosis (I eukenua) of 

Fowls J Forth Philadelplin—p 243 
Traii'^nnssion Expenments witli Leukosis of Fowls E L Stubbs and 

J Furth Philadelphia —I' -t>9 

Histologic Studies on Ilog Cholera I tsious in Central Nenons Sjstcni 

O Scifned Princeton N J —p 277 
*’IIemorrhTgic Diathesis m E pcrmiental Scurij G DaJldoif A ilhalla 
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Mouse Protection Tests for Antibody in Pneumo¬ 
coccus Pneumonia —Lord and Persons state that though iii 
general in pneumococcus pneumonia the appearance of protectu c 
•'Uhstance cometdes rather sharpU with the fall in the tempera¬ 
ture, aiitibodj iiiaj appear spoutaneouslj in the blood scrum 
as tarlj as the third or fourth daj and crises and recoter\ 
mat be delajed until the sixth to the tenth dav Recot erj at 
times occurs without demonstrable protectitc substance in the 
blood m patients who later develop protection The amount 
of antibodj det eloped in the course of pneumococcus pneumonia 
IS small and m the majoritj of cases tested was msiiflTcient to 
protect against more than 100 lethal doses of homologous pneu¬ 
mococci and ncter against more than 10 000 lethal doses Treat- 
ment with Feltoiis antibodj late in the course of the disease 
matenallv increases tlie amount of protectu e substances in tlie 
blood After the third daj doses of more than 200 000 Felton 
units are usiialh necessarj to produce a greater degree of pro¬ 
tection than might otiierv ise be exjiected The formation of 
protectitc substances bj the patient himself is not au assurance 
against progress of the mtectioii to a fatal teniimatiou Pro- 
tcclnc substance m the blood and piieumococcic septicemia maj 
occur simultaiieouslj 

Reaction in Monkeys on Reinoculatjon with Poliomye¬ 
litis Virus—According to Jmigehlut pnmart poliouijehtie 
infection in the moni cj, as a rule is characterized ht no signifi¬ 
cant increase m the body temperature during the mcubatioii 
period until forty-eight or twenty-iour hours before tlie onset 
of cluneal sjmptoius, when a critical rise of the temperature 
occurs The temperature curie of recoicred moiikejs on intra¬ 
cerebral rcmoculation shows an almost immediate and marked 
febrile reaction during the first twentj four or forti eight hours 
after inoculation A 'imilar accelerated febrile reaction nia\ 
he obtained m recoiered aminals after subcutaneous injection 
of killed virus In case the previous infection is of lerj recent 
date, rcmoculation may lead to no demonstrable reaction what- 
cier Monkejs that have received a number of parenteral 
injections of live virus respond to intracerebral infection with 
a precocious and prolonged lebrile reaction on the third or fourth 
daj after infection which mav last until the onset of svmptoms 
The altered response to rcmoeiilation of monkejs that have 
previously been m contact vvitli the virus suggests a close 
analogj with the accelerated reactions observed in allergic 
phenomena 

Mechanism of Fixation by Inflammatory Reaction — 
Microscopic studies made bj Mciikin show tlie presence of a 
network of fibrin within the tissues and mmicrous thrombosed 
hmpliatics at the site of inflammation Precipitated iron com¬ 
pounds possihlv coagulated horse serum or particulate matter 
caught m this fibrinous reticulum will disseminate less readilj 
than trvpaiv blue from the site of mSamraatiow Trvivan bine 
injected at the penpherv of an inflamed area fails to enter the 
site of mflammatioii This failure of penetration is caused bj 
the occlusion of Ijmphatic vessels and bj the presence of a fine 
network of hbrm m the tissue spaces of the inflamed area 
Fixation ot foreign substances bv the mflammatorj reaction is 
therefore pnmarilv due to mechanical obstruction caused bj a 
network of fibrin and bv thrombosed Kmphatics at the site of 
inflammation. There is another phase of the problem that still 
requires more accurate imonnatioii This concerns the relation 
between exudation from blood vessels and changes m flow of 
hmph trom tlie inflamed area Further e-xpenments are being 
conducted to investigate this question The reaction of fixation 
occurs cxtremelj carlj m the mflammatorj process, arcum- 
scribcs the irritating substance and allows a definite period of 
time for the leukocjtes to assemble for the purpose of pliago- 
cvtosis It IS through a delicate regulating mechanism of this 
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FiMtion of Trypan Blue in Inflamed Areas of Frogs 
— lr\i)iM blue injtcttd In Mcnl in into the circuhling blood 
■itreani of frogs ictuimihtcd ripidh in in iiiflinicd irti When 
tr^p^n blue is injected directK into the irti of innimnntinn 
It IS fi\cd in situ ind fills to diffuse outwird If the dje is 
injected it tlie periphcrj of in inflinicd irci it fills to enter 
the site of niniiiiiintioii fins fiihirc of i>ciiclrition is emsed 
bj the oechisioii of hiiiplntic \csscls iiid the prescuee of i iiei- 
Mork of fibrin in the infliincd area riicse cyperiinciUs fiiriiish 
idditioinl ciideiRe tint fiMtioii of foreign siibsl niccs bi the 
niniiiinntorj re ictioii is due to iiicclnincil olistnietion cinsed 
bj a network, of fibrin and b\ throiuboscd hnijilntics it the 
site of inflainnntioii 

Immunization Against Vaccinia—Rhoads asserts that 
eaccine mi us and specific iininiiiie serum mixed in such projHir 
lions as not to produce a lesion when inoeiilatcd iiitradcriinHs 
induce iiiiiiiniiitv when instilled into the nasal casities of rabbits 
J he mixture is ilso effectne when inoculated subciitaiiconsh 
Ininiuiiits IS bronglit about with a nininiitini of sjstciiiic reaction 
uid no local one W hen the mixtures arc incompletely iien 
Iralized, generalized \iccinia results 

Hemorrhagic Diathesis m Experimental Scurvy—The 
degree of scorbutic cliaiigt m the icsscls of aiiiiinls with c\i>tn 
mental scurw was roughly measured In Dalldorf In cslablisli 
ing tlic amount of iiegitnc pressure rcfpiircd to produce 
petechial hemorrhages in the skin The test shows that the 
hemorrhagic diathesis m experimental setiru dtielops earlier 
than anj other known sign of the disease and that it persists in 
some degree throughout The rcsjxDnsc of the blood \csscls to 
the administration of antiscorbutic substances is extremcls 
rapid, as shown b\ the test, but it larics with the anioiim ot 
antiscorbutic giien and its method of administration flu 
clianges m the resistance of the \esscls follows a curse that 
rises toward recoserv during the end of the first week on a 
scorbutic diet rcichcs a peak in the second weel and then falls 
steadily during the remainder of the course of the disease T his 
indicates that the course of the disease is not constant and 
progressire Tlic test niaj hare clinical aalue in the diagnosis 
of scurej 
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•Jinohfraent of Norsous S}slcm rolloiving Extraction of Teeth \V 

Bailey Pliiladeliiliia—p IM o e- e 

■•Results of Experiment m Appljing SIctbeinnune in Some Casts ot Alco¬ 
holic Psychosis L M Katzroin Jlloscou —p IbJ 

Involvement of Nervous System Following Extraction 
of Teeth—Bailej reports the case of a woman aged 66 who 
was said by her daughter to hare been perfectly well until 
February, 1929 At that time she had six teeth extracted One 
week later she had six more teeth extracted and finally, seseral 
days later, she had the remaining sexen remoyed On that day 
when she came home she had difficulty m speaking and moving 
the jaws and after about two more days she became speechless 
and developed difficulty m swallowing This condition had per¬ 
sisted until April, 1930, without any marked change m svinptoms 
The patient was able to understand conxersation ,crfeclly and 
seemed of normal nitelligeiice She complained ot se\ere pain 
on both sides of the face, especially on the right She also com¬ 
plained of seiere headache A physician at that time made the 
following report “The patient is unable to pucker her lips, and 
blows out a lighted match with great difficulty She shows no 
weakness on closure of the eyelids on each side The tongue 
can be protruded sbglitlv but not beyond the bps It shows 
marked atrophy along the edges, and fibrillary tremors are dis¬ 
tinct The soft palate is inneryated imperfectly The patient 
IS entirely speechless and at most can make only a few unintel¬ 
ligible noises Her understanding of speech is apparently normal 
V hen a glass of yyater is given to her she takes a little into her 
month and swallows it with great difficulty, while a great deal 
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of the water cscajics and leaks out over her loner lip Tk 
contraction of the inasscter muscles is feeble’ Tins ca'e'cena 
to be the oiih one in which i bulbar palsv lias folloned the 
extraction of teeth 

Alcoholic Psychosis Treated with Methenamine- 
Ixatzman found tint after treatment by nicthcnamme of ca'e, 
of psychosis resulting from dcohol drinking the consciouws 
igain became clear fixed lialliiciiialions and fixed delusions dn 
ap|K ircd violent he idaclics stopped, the extreme irritabilitv, 
intlanchoU and disturliancc of sleep and apjictitc disappeared 
the patients were in a happy mood tremor left tliem In ore 
cast of Iialliiciiiation idiocy, resulting from alcoholism, a 
regeneration of the stcrcogiiosis was noticed of the feeling of 
muscles and joints and an iinproicnicnt of speech and sensibility 
\s regards the intellcet attention iiiiproyed as did the faculty 
to reel on, the nicniory and the faculty of judgment fonnalwn- 
\|)athy and lassitude disappeared, the patients were again 
cniicil III their itlitiide \U the pathologic phenomena men 
tioned lasted mostly for a long period (from five to ten years] 
and did not disapjicar during the period of abstinence (fro"i 
two wcci s to two and oiic-half months after the patient's stay 
at the colony and according to the statement of these patienP 
even after six months and more) The ability to work way 
restored in ill the cases under ohscrvatioii From the results ot 
turcs of alcoholic psychosis by methenamme it may be assnmeil 
lint the intbologic picture of this psychosis is to a certain 
degree of a fiiiietioinl nature 

Michigan State M Society Journal, Grand Rapids 

TO 01 122 (I ih ) 19j1 

Conni Ot'cntion tor Dctaelinycnt of Retina W R Parker DctroJl- 

—p 61 

Til} ronlisnj M Billin nelroil—p 64 

Jodired Oil in DnffnoKis ot MaxiIIirj Sintis Disease E. L. tMiUneJ 
anil It P Donb Detroit—p 72 
Inlcstiml Annnnly Rcyrnlcd !>> Lnierpcncy Operation Fo!!oyyin? 

Acciilciit I D McLoi Cyss City —p 77 
Biooil J nnsfyision 1 ylvl Reaction P J Bvrkinan Calumet—P 
Undiihnt Ptycr \t M Ic Peyre Mnsterroii—p S7 
•Piierpcrvl Inycrsion of Ctenis I P Bites Durind —p SS 
Bacltriophaat Trtilinenl of Snplolococciis Infections S W Larkuiu 
f insine ami H Pratt Ann Arbor—p 90 
Crogcnilil fnbcrctdosis Modified \ ernes Test as Aid in Diacno i 
f Sen ell Detroit —p 92 

Iiitnytnoiis Sodium Anil i d Death P D \midon Xfonroe—p 96 
Thyroidisnr—BaDni asserts that small goiters hardly visible 
or palpable may cause serious symptoms Low basal metabohe 
readings do not rule out a goiter as responsible for a pathologie 
condition Intestinal disorticrs, cardiac decompensation, angina 
hi c attacks a cough hoarseness, arthritis asthmatic conditions, 
neryoiis disorders not fitting m the usual picture of such con 
ditions, may mask a ihyroidixiii High blood pressure, especially 
the paroxysmal type, or the asthenic forms of thyroidism, point 
to a compile Ring suprareiiahsm (cortical or medullar}), m 
addition to Ibyroidisin 

Puerperal Inversion of Uterus—Bates gnes the predis 
posing causes of mversion of the uterus as uterine inertia, pres 
sure from above and traction on the cord from beloiy Shock 
IS the leading symptom and when this occurs after the third 
stage of labor, uterine my ersion should be borne m mind In the 
presence of marl ed shock or obvious sepsis, expectant treatment 
should be followed In the absence of shock or sepsis, imme¬ 
diate reduction should be attempted klanipulation should be 
manual and all mampulations performed with utmost care to 
lessen the danger of tearing the uterine wall, thus increasing 
the danger from hemorrhage and sepsis 

Military Surgeon, Washington, D C 

GS 153 304 (Feb ) 1931 

•Pitkin s Controllable Spinal Anesthesn J F Gnllagher—p 
Intcrn'iUonal Iljgiene Evhibition Dresden Gernnn^ G C Dunham. 
—p I<S9 

Deformity Dvie to \a\\s \\ S Sargent—p 179 

MihtarN Medicolegal Ps^chlatrJ 1 Psj chopatliic Personalities am 
Pathologic L>mg T A WilliTmi.—p 183 
•Two Cases of Chronic Duerticulitis of Colon with Medical Treatments 
C W Shaffer and D S Kellogg—p J9 j 
D evelopment of Philippine Health Ser\iLC G E lull—p 204 ^ 

•Traumatic Rupture of Diaphragm Case Report E F AUmg —P 
Routine Bacteriologic Evaniination of Afdk hi J3irect 'Microicoj 
J W Smith Jr—p 214 

Medical Reserve Officers Inactive Training L nit at "Ma^o Founuati 
Rochester Mmn—p 2IO 
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Pitkin’s Controllable Spinal Anesthesia —Gallagher 
states that, while spiinl anesthesia is in no sense a substitute 
for genera! anesthesia, nevertheless, even with its limitations it 
has manj advantages over all other forms Many operations 
maj be performed under spinal anesthesia which would not be 
undertaken with a general anesthetic and when careful attention 
IS paid to all the details of technic before during and after 
operation, it is a safe anesthetic—otherwise it is not Pitkins 
method has justified itself in safetj, controllabditj and ease of 
administration 

Chronic Diverticulitis of Colon with Medical Treat¬ 
ments —Shaffer and Kellogg emphasize the importance of a 
complete roentgen examination including the barium sulphate 
enema, m all cases of long continued, indefinite abdominal pain 
This IS especially true in view of the fact that in these cases of 
chronic diverticulitis there is a tendency to obesity and general 
appearance of good health rather than loss of weight Medical 
treatment, particularlj the use of belladonna and either bismuth 
or barium compounds, should be given a thorough trial before 
a major operation is advised, except in cases in which there are 
definite signs of acute obstruction It should be noted that 
patients with chronic diverticulitis easily become depressed and 
every effort should be made to promote an optimistic outlook 
toward their condition In every case of chronic diverticulitis 
the possibility of carcinoma must be considered Conversely, no 
case of suspected inoperable carcinoma should be so diagnosed 
without first thoroughly considering and eliminating the pos¬ 
sibility of chronic diverticulitis 

Traumatic Rupture of Diaphragm —This case is reported 
by Ailing as an additional one diagnosed before death and repre¬ 
senting all but one of the signs found by Gibson This sign 
adventitious sounds in the thorax, was probably present before 
the stomach became so completely dilated One other sign may 
be mentioned of importance pain in the left shoulder, this being 
present only after the heart was pushed to the right and probably 
the result of the strain on the great vessels 

Missoun State Medical Assn Journal, St Louis 

38 41 98 (Feb ) 19J1 

Fractures Involving Elbow M L Klinefelter St Louis—p 41 
Modem Conception and Plan of Anesthesia \V Bartlett and W Bart 
lett Jr St Louis —p 43 

<j>necology of Puerpenum M A Hanna Kansas City—p 48 
Selective Surgery in JJtenne. Prolapse H S Crossen St Louis—p 52 
Sedimentation Test in Pelvic Di orders F B Kyger Kansas City 

—p 61 

Utenne Hemorrhage C D 0 Keefe St Louis —p 61 
Traumatic Lesions of Abdomen C E Hyndman St Louis —p 69 
“Unusual Abdominal Conditions A O Fisher St Louis —p 70 
Early Phases of Gallbladder Disease R D Jrland Kansas Citj —p 73 
Costly Delays in Abdominal Conditions NV Smith Springfield—p 75 

Nebraska State Medical Journal, Norfolk 

16 41 84 (Feb) 1931 

^\hy IS Mortality of Appendicitis Increasing^ B B Davis Omaha 
—p 41 

Medical Expert m Court G E Neuhaus Omaha —p 46 
Progress of Surgery H H DaMS Omaha—p 48 
Treatment of Pneumonia A A Conrad Crete—p 53 
Cardiac Phase of Tovic Goiter M Emmert Omaha —p 57 
Intra\cnous Sodium Amytal in Surgery W J Arrasmith Grand Island 
—p 59 

Sodium Anivtal Anesthesia in Surgery L D McGuire Omaha —p 63 
Clinical \aIueof Electrocardiography C Q Thompson Omaha—p 64 
Case of Tetanus H S Andrews Minden—p 65 

Complications and Dangers Following Tonsillectomies J B McPherson 
Hastings —p 67 

Congenital Absence of Gallbladder M Emmert Omaha—p 68 
Kock> Mountain Spotted ^e^e^ Two Cases in Western Kebrasha C M 
Fierce and H Vanderkamp Chadron —p 69 

New Jersey Medical Society Journal, Orange 

37 933 1042 (Dec ) 19 j0 

Egyptian Medicine S A Cosgro\e Jer ey City —p 923 
Scarlatinal Streptococcic Septicemia witb Reco\ery T C MerriJ and 
J M Le Mce Pans France —p 927 
Successful Treatment of Tangrene with Especial Reference to Diabetic 
Type bv Medical Diathcrmv S Barbash Atlantic City —p 933 
Indications for Digitalis Thenpy in (3ardioiascular Disease and Method 
of Administration W D Stroud and A W Bromer—p 940 
Problems m Care of Industrial Eye Injuries E S Sherman Newark 
N J~p 947 

Brucella \boTtus Infection ( Undulant Fever ) C A. Pons W Gosling 
and H Barker Spring IjLc N J —p 96$ 


Septic Abortion Undulant Fever and Raw Milk E G Wherry, Newark 
~-p 969 

Serology of Congenital Svphilis R A Kilduffe Atlantic City—p 973 
Nutritional Edema Associated with Severe Anemia J H Marcus 
Atlantic City —p 978 

Study of Venereal Disease Prevalence in East Orange as of December 
10 1929 F J Osborne East Orange —p 982 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 

Sa 507 586 (Feb ) 1931 

Phy steal Diagnosis of Rheumatic Heart Disease in Children H McCulloch, 
St Louis—p 507 

■"Puzzling Types of Indigestion W C Alvarez Rochester Minn—p 515 
Relation of General Practitioner to Public Health Program. F J 
Underwood Jackson Miss—p 529 

Hookworm Infestation in Mississippi C A Palmcrlce Jackson Miss 
—p 534 

•Ctsterna Puncture as Aid in Diagnosis of and in Treatment of Intra 
cranial Hemorrhage of New Born Maud Loeber New Orleans—p 536 
Choice of Anesthetic with Special Reference to Spinal Anesthesia 
O C Cassegrain New Orleans—p 539 
General Consideration of Treatment of Syphilis C M Speck New 
Albany Miss —p 549 

Physical Agents in Treatment of Gynecological Conditions F H Walkc, 
Shreveport La—p 553 

Beriberi Medical and Economic Interest and Specific Treatment A B 
Pavy Opelousa La—p 559 

Puzzling Types of Indigestion—Alvarez presents an 
analysis of the diagnoses made m 500 cases of indigestion or 
abdominal discomfort The studj was made with the idea of 
mapping out the areas in which clinical research is most needed 
In 175, or 1 out of 3, there was organic disease of the digestive 
tract In 52 cases the cause for the symptoms was found m 
organic disease outside the digestive tract In 95 cases the 
patients were congenitally handicapped or nervous and the 
sjmptoms seemed obviously to be functional in origin The 
most puzzling group was made up of 115 cases in which the 
sjmptoms were so severe as to suggest the presence of organic 
disease The sjndrome often resembled that of cholecystitis, 
but frequently it suggested the presence of ulcer or appendicitis 
Cholecystitis was the most common single cause for severe indi¬ 
gestion Organic disease of the stomach was rare, it was found 
in only twelve cases Among the subjects considered m the 
paper are the significance of infestation with intestinal parasites, 
chronic enlargement of the mesenteric lymph nodes, inflamma¬ 
tion of the anal ring, mild recurrence of septicemia, spondylitis, 
pelvic diseases of women, migraine, raucous colitis, nervous 
vomiting, intestinal allergy, constipation and diarrhea 

Cisterna Puncture in Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Intracranial Hemorrhage of the New-Born — Loeber 
describes the technic of cisterna puncture m infants and states 
that she believes the cisterna route for the obtaining of fluid 
for diagnostic and therapeutic measures in intracranial hemor¬ 
rhage IS the route of choice both because of the ease of access 
and because of the posture assumed by the baby during the 
procedure which does not tend to exaggerate the already exist¬ 
ing trauma and symptoms 

New York State Journal of Medicine, New York 

ai 131 194 (Feb 1) 1931 

Pulmonary Complications in Surgery of Handicapped Patient. E \V 
Phillips Rochester—p 131 

Id Choice of Anesthetic W J M Scott Rochester—p US 
Postpartum Hemorrhage W S Smith Brooklyn—p 141 

Public Health Reports, Washington, D C 

40 207 267 (Jan 30) 1931 

•Stillbirth Problem m United Stales E B Sterling —207 

Stillbirth Problem in United States—Sterling asserts 
that in the United States the stillbirth problem is one of greater 
magnitude than that of neonatal death Wliile the decline in 
the neonatal death rate is slight, the stillbirth rate apparently 
shows no decline at all the curve being practically a straight 
line VYhat effect if any, more complete reporting of stillbirths 
would have on this curve cannot be estimated Most prominent 
among the known causes of stillbirths arc the complications of 
labor, syphilis, and the toxemias of pregnancy In the seven- 
vear period from 1922 to 1928 the stillbirths from the toxemias 
of pregnancy have risen slightly those from the complications 
of labor have fallen only slightiv, and those from svphilis do 
not appear to have changed sigmficantlv 
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Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Chicago 

■;-> \ 2 '> 2-2 (IcIj) n.i 
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r}n‘;ioJoMC Kcionsfructiun of Ihnmb After Tot-vf Lo < S Untinrll 
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*C iiciiioiin of CerMx M K 11 irtlcll itul G V Smith Bo Inn—j .4 » 
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Experiences with Cerebellar Astrocytomas —Cii-ihiiiR 
s( ties lint the ccrehcllar islrot\toiins fnnnsli anotlicr example 
ol ghonntoiis timiors which like the mKhillDblastomas, show 
Iircdilcctioii for a faiontc site and produce i rccogiuralilc 
dronic riiL tumors arc prohahlj of congcmtal origm and 
usinlU dale sMiiplonnticall> from childhood, tlic accrage age 
on admission being It n.ars 1 lic\ arc signalized bj periodic 
iintutiiiil licadaclic and \omitmg Owing to tlieir midccrchcllar 
situation, the tumors mc\n\hl\ cause second ir\ IndrocLplnlus 
and this, m turn leads to a elided disk, which maj be so 
insidious m origin tint scrioiisU impaired \ision ma> be the 
first recorded semptom Ihcj niaj attain a siirpnsingl) large 
si/t before aii\ cerebellar signs usualle shown as instabihte 
put in in apiicarance The tumors line be either compact 
growths or largely cjstic When prcdomiinnth castic recur¬ 
rence of semptoms is inentablc unless the niuril nodule of tumor 
IS identified and remosed at tlic time of ojicratioii lo establish 
this appireiitly simple fict Ins required years of obsereation 
of cystic lesions sariotisly treated flic clinical diagnosis lies 
between astrocslonn and other forms of tumor that frequent 
the same region medulloblastoma aiigioblastonn and ependy¬ 
moma, of which the astrocytomas arc the most minicrous The 
growth IS composed of fibrillary and protoplasmic astrocytes in 
% arsing proportions and is therefore a mixed tumor being firm 
or soft m texture m accordance with the predominating type 
of ecll An immediate diagnosis of the citologic clnractcristics 
of the lesion can be determined in ease of doubt by the use of 
the suprasital tcclinic The tumors nni he exposed on the 
surface or he wholly concealed and when so concealed, a 
vertical incision through the vermis is the proper method of 
bringing them to view The operation, which can usually be 
earned out under local anesthesia, should if possible be com¬ 
pleted at the first session a complete eradication of the growth 
at a second session being far more hazardous An 18 per cent 
ease mortality for (he series of seventv six eases is largely 
ascnbablc to iiiexpcrieiicc and to fatalities from secondary opera¬ 
tions With better uiidcrstaiiding of the nature and favored site 
of the lesions in the last twenty-five consecutive operations 
there has been a case mortality of only 4 per cent in spite of 
the prolonged and radical operations now undertaken by modern 
methods with attempted cure at a single session 


Transplantation of Ureters to Sigmoid ^In the experi¬ 
ence of bisk et al the transplantation of the ureters to the sig¬ 
moid m dogs was highly unsatisfaetory by the Mayo tcchmc 
In evetv case the kidnev became infected and closure of the 
iireferosigmoidal opening by the mucosa of the bowel occurred 
111 five of the seven uiiihtcra! transplants In the two bilateral 
iraiisnlants, the ureteral openings were markedly stenosed The 
comidctcd Cotlcv lechiiic gave slighth better results Of the 
ewht dogs, four showed bilateral mfcctioii, three showed infec¬ 
tion in onU one side, and owe showed no evidence of mfcetiou 
but was hvdroneplirotic on one side Complete closure of the 
ureteral opening occurred m only one ureter The unilateral 
ColTcv operations revealed I idnevs m which there was no micro 
scopie evidence of pvogeme infection vet the dogs never 
ipncared well after operation Believing that the I idnevs 
became infected by means other than the lumen of the ureter 
the authors obtained infected kidnevs m two cases m which the 
ureters were still compictelv obstructed at iiccropsv The Ivm 
pintles must be given serious consideration as a means of traiis- 


milliiig mlection to the I idnevs A clinical case showed th 
infection lo hegni while the catheters were still m the luaci 
Ilf the ureters Solution of the problem of preventing a'cendrj 
renal infection prohthly elcpciiels on the discovery of means to 
prevent infeelioii through the Ivinphatics Partial sncce a m 
tins (lirectinn was obtained in eases in vvliicli an attempt via 
made to proleit the cxiwseel end of the ureter lor a time from 
iiifeeteel iiialcri il Jlicsc results suggest that a new technic 
for traiisjdaiil itinii with this principle iii view might lessen the 
teiieleiiev to renal infection Liilil a uniformly successful pro- 
eeehire is evolved, it would seem the better surgical judgmert 
to ii-e ureteral transplantation only in those cases in which 
older and better imdcrslood inelliods arc impossible 

Etiologyr of Hyperplasia of Endometrium.—Invealiga 
lions made by Ilofbaiicr have shown that in guinea piga treated 
pirtiilcrallv with derivatives of the anterior lobe of the pituitaq 
hodv, conditions may he produced in the nterme mucosa as well 
as 111 the in incs, wliicli arc practically identical with ihoe 
obsirved in endometrial hyperplasia in women This obtained 
so long as the ovnrics were preserved, but when tliev had been 
removed, the process vvns limited lo the basal portion ol the 
ciiilomilrium The observations suggest the view that hyper 
plasi 1 mav reasonablv be regarded as (he manifestation ol an 
overiclivily of the anterior lobe of the pituitary bodv Thij 
fcmchisioii that an outside factor represents the primary came 
of the disc ISC IS corroborated h\ the clinical experience that the 
condition commonly recurs after repeated curettage 

Follicular Destruction in Normal Thyroid of Dog — 
1 rom the observations of Zechcl there is evidence to assume 
til It during tlic lift cvclc of the tlivroid a cell may appearand 
rtappt ir m successive follicles for new follicles are formed 
from the ctlhilar compoiitnts of disintegrated follicles It mav 
ht supiKJstd further that a cell is able lo produce colloid but for 
a limited iKTiod and then requires a period of mactivitv to pre 
pare itself for a renewal of sccrtlorv function m companv with 
its fcllinvs (the intcrfolhcular cells) which together initiate a 
new follicle The regression of follicles seems to facilitate the 
resorption of colloid The dismtcgratiou of their walls permits 
the colloid casilv to escape and to appear among the surrounding 
cells Here too such material fiiiallv disappears If these inter 
pretations of the observed conditions are correct, then a new 
basis IS given for the understanding of the pathologv of the 
tlivroid It IS conceivable how differences m such pathologv 
may result from the uiihalaiicc or overemphasis of any one 
phase 111 the follicular life cycle of the thyroid 

Carcinoma of Cervix—Six hundred and seventy three cases 
of carimoma of the cervix have been studied by Bartlett and 
Smith Methods of radium application as used bv them are 
described and illustrated Preliminary curettage and cautcri 
zalioii, to remove excess malignant tissue, are practiced when 
necessary and arc not detrimental lo the postoperativ e progress 
of the patient Of 588 patients on whom a family history was 
available, 10 4 per cent gave a history of malignant disease 
In this series, 10 7 per cent of the patients gave a history of 
no pregnancy An additional 4 9 per cent gave a history of 
abortions or iniscarnagcs but no full term pregnancy Twenty- 
seven patients had had previous supravaginal hvsterectomy Of 
these, 29 6 per cent probably had cancer at the time hysterec 
tomy was performed Careful biopsy at that time might have 
revealed the presence of the disease and led to earlier treat¬ 
ment of the carcinoma Routine microscopic examination of 
eurcttings and trachelorrhaphy specimens has led to the detec¬ 
tion of sixteen carlv cases of carcinoma of the cervix grossly 
unsuspected Approximately 1 700 cervices were cauterized 
'vot one of these patients is known to have developed cervical 
cartinoma Deep radial cauterization with the actual cautery 
IS practiced and is fairly sure proplivlaxis against malignancy 
J he incidence of squamous carcinoma exceeded that of adeno- 
larcmoma by a ratio of 75 to 1 Pyometra was encountered 
IS a complication m miieteen cases In only two of these, hovv 
ever V as the pvometra secondary to radium therapy with sub 
sequent stenosis of the cervix This is an incidence of onlv 
0f>9 per cent m eases treated by radium The operative nior 
tahtv for complete hvstcrcctomv was 112 per cent Calcula 
tions for the years 1902 lo 1950 gave an operative mortalitv 
ol Os per cent No operative deaths occurred following t c 
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applicition of ndiiiin, although usinllv done under ether anes- 
thebia The results of the ^^rIous tjpcs of treatment are pre¬ 
sented with 1 corrchtion of the stage of the disease and the 
postoperatne sureieal Contnre to the usual e\pectation, the 
results from complete Instercctomj were rather better than 
those from irradiation m this senes Late recurrences, as 
encountered in these patients, seemed more prone to occur after 
hestercctomj than following radium therapy 


FOREIGN 

An aetensV ( ) before a inlc indicates that the article is abstracted 
below Single case reports and trials of new dings are usually omitted 

Bntish Journal of Surgery, Bristol 

18 353 540 (Jan ) 1931 
•Intervertebral Disks N R Smith —p 358 

•Mechanism of Deep Tenderness in Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer J 
Morlej and E \V Twining—p 376 
Acute Osteomyelitis of Spine H W Carson—p 400 
Osteitis Fibro‘=;a Hyaline Cnrtilnge E D Telford—p 409 
Adamantinomn of Tibia A H Baker and L Hawksley—p 415 
•Colloid Adenocarcinomas of Bladder Vault Arising from Epithelium of 
Urachal Canal Tumors of Urachus R C Begg—p 422 
•High Intestinal Obstruction Administration of Saline and Other Sub 
stances by Enterostomy Below Site of Obstruction J C Armour 

T G Brown D AI Dunlop T C Mitchell H H Searls and 
C P Stewart—p 467 
\ icary s Predecessor G E Gask —p 479 

•Treatment of Gliomas and Pituitary Tumors with Radium P Sargent 
and S Cade—p 501 
Cyst of Ileum R \ Aitkcn —p 521 

Retroperitoneal Cy«ts Case of Large Retroperitoneal Lynipliangioma 
G D F McFadden—p 523 

Chronic Subluxation of Distal Radio-Ulnar Articulation J A Berry 
—p 526 

Two Unusual Cases of Strangulated Hernia A Fowler—p 528 

Intervertebral Disks —According to Smith the lesions of 
the disks that ha\e up till now been described are fibrous 
cartilaginous, calcareous bonj, fattj, necrotic and liquefactne 
changes A special form that has been noted roentgenologically 
IS calcification of the center of the disk, to which the term 
‘calcinosis mter3ertebralis ’ has been applied Inflammatory 
lesions ha\e been observed m influenza and tjphoid Inflam¬ 
matory lesions are thought to be secondary to disease of the 
spongiosa of the corpus 5ertebrae In osteochondritis of the 
spine the disks are affected as well as the \ertebrae A relation¬ 
ship appears to evist between pathologic conditions of the disk 
and other diseases—notably arteriosclerosis, osteoporosis, osteo¬ 
chondritis and dironic rheumatic arthritis There seems also 
to be some reciprocal adaptability between the disks and the 
\ertebrae when either are diseased The usual progressive loss 
of suppleness of the body after the age of 30 jears is due in 
great part to the increased density and diminished resilience of 
the intervertebral disks In a proportion of cases back pain 
and stiffness, usuallj attributed to rheumatic changes in other 
tissues of the back are due to diseases of the disks The symp¬ 
toms in ostearthritib and other chronic conditions of the spine 
arc often due in part to changes in the disks The disks when 
healthy accentuate the effects of rarefying lesions o! the vertebral 
bodies Diagnosis of lesions of the intervertebral disks depends 
on roentgen examination A lateral view with the axis of the 
spine parallel to the surface of the film is essential, as well as 
an anteroposterior view Thinning and flattening diminished 
transparenev peripheral or central calcification obliteration by 
ossification or abnormal biconvevity may be observed 

Deep Tenderness in Peptic Ulcer—Morley and Twining 
discuss the theories hitherto accepted as to the mechanism of 
deep tenderness associated with gastric and duodenal ulcers An 
investigation of tvvcntv-five patients with chronic ulcer associated 
with localized deep tenderness showed that the area of deep 
tenderness on the anterior abdominal vv all corresponded generallv 
with the ulcer crater and shifted its position with the ulcer 
These ohscrv atioiis are quite incompatible w ith Mackenzie s 
tlicorv ot a viscerosensory reflex A case is recorded proving 
tint the stomach when ulcerated and exposed to direct pressure 
h\ an iiiciMOii under local anesthesia is insensitive to pressure 
Deep tenderness is explained as due to stimulation of the sensi¬ 
tive parietal peritoneum bv contact with the inflamed area of 
stoiinch or duodenum at the site of the ulcer and radiation from 
the nerves ol the parietal pcntoiietim to the more superficial 
Imiiclies ol the same sen'orv cerebrospinal nerves 


Colloid Adenocarcinomas of Bladder Vault from Epi¬ 
thelium of Urachal Canal —Begg states tint on theoretical 
grounds, colloid adenocarcinomas resembling rectal growths may 
arise m the muscular wall of the upper part of the bladder 
There is definite evidence, both postmortem and clinical, that 
such growths do occur as primary tumors, and that the general 
tendency is for neoplasm m this region to assume the form of 
colloid cancer Primitive cells of the urachus are alvvavs present 
in the muscular wall at the apex of the bladder Willie these 
are totipotent, their bias is to form tumors of the intestinal 
type Such neoplasms have, however, certain distinguishing 
features of their own Adenomatous and cvstic formations of 
various kinds are commonly found m connection with the lower 
end of the urachus, and the connection between these and the 
colloid cancers can be followed through all the stages All 
tumors of the bladder apex must be assumed to be of urachal 
origin from the point of v lew of treatment unless the contrarv is 
proved The treatment is by radical operation, removing the 
umbilicus and all the tissues between it and the bladder, as well 
as a large portion of the latter 

High Intestinal Obstruction—On the basts of experiments 
that they performed on dogs, Armour et al conclude that death 
in untreated cases of high intestinal obstruction is preceded by 
the progressive development of “levere alkalosis, by gross lower¬ 
ing of the blood chloride and, at the last, by an increase in the 
blood urea For some days before death the urine is chloride 
free and the stomach contents contain no free hydrochloric acid, 
though their total chloride content is normal It is immaterial 
whether the bile and pancreatic juice enter the intestine above or 
below the obstruction The time of sun ival is greater, the 
lower the obstruction Administration of both chloride and 
water below the obstruction causes the blood, urine and stomach 
contents to remain normal on chemical examination and also 
greatly prolongs life Death ensues only after some four weeks 
and cannot be attributed directly to the obstruction With 
peptone and carbohvdrate added to the chloride and water, life 
can be prolonged for seven weeks or more Withdrawal ot 
chloride then brings about death, with the usual clinical and 
chemical symptoms The occurrence of Clostridium aciogciics- 
capsulatum in the stomach contents is the same in treated and 
untreated animals It is concluded that death is due not to 
toxemia but to the chemical changes following on loss of chloride 
and water, and is preyented by their supply Treatment, there¬ 
fore, consists in supplying chloride and water until continuity 
of the alimentary canal has been reestablished There is no 
evidence that excessive breakdown of tissue protein is an essen¬ 
tial accompaniment of high intestinal obstruction 

Treatment of Gliomas and Pituitary Tumors with 
Radium —Sargent and Cade assert that a certain percentage 
of patients with gliomas and pituitary tumors appear to benefit 
from radium therapy Although some cases are completely 
radium resistant and do not respond to treatment, others respond 
rapidly both in general health and in functional recovery The 
best results are obtained m astroevtoma and medulloblastoma 
It IS difficult to assess the value of radium treatment in oligo¬ 
dendrogliomas, as these tumors do well with surgical removal 
alone and the the end-results are not vet available Spongioblas¬ 
tomas form the most interesting group Clinically the most 
malignant, their response to irradiation is variable, some cases 
having proved successful others complete failures, but m tins 
group more than in anv other postoperative surface irradiation 
appears indicated as the survival rate without radium is as a 
rule less than one year while with radium com|)lctc regression 
of svmptoms has been obtained m a few cases The effect ot 
radium on normal brain tissue need not be feared provided the 
dose given is within therapeutic range and the amount of 
screenage is adequate Interstitial irradiation has a greatly 
limited field of usefulness The effect on the cerebral yasciilar 
system both immediate and remote, must be kept m mind m 
planning the details of treatment Surface irradiation is at 
present the most useful fonn ol treatment by radium and is of 
wide application Maximum dosage over prolonged periods of 
lime appears to be the optimum The effect of irradiation on 
the function of the choroid plexuses mav prove ot practical value 
and deserves further studv Decompression is essential Ihc 
possibilitv of combining roentgen therapv with radium treatment 
offers a new field of investigation 
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British Medical Journal, London 

1 207 252 (Icb 7) 1931 

Quanlihliie Mnmrcmcnt of Contraclion for ‘'Lo\ cst Level' Coorilina 
tioii C ShcrriiiKloti —p 207 

Tnclure of Skull in Cliildliood J T Morrison md M Hoskin —p 21’ 
‘Method for Dmdmi, Pneumococcal fjpe U U Arnistroiij. —p 214 
‘Lnigmi of Cliilhhin K Ililloin—p 215 

‘Kcniovol of Tonsils and Adenoids in Outpatient Department J A 
Jones—p 217 

npilcpsy and Prer-inncy J A Stnilhers—p 218 
‘Treatment of Advanced Cases of Inteslinal Ohslriiclion or Straiiciila 
tion D C Corry—p 219 

Fracture of Skull in Childhood —iMl eases of head tnjtirv 
in children arc regarded hj Morrison and Roskin as possible 
eases of fracture of the si till T In. susiiicion should also arise 
m children seen suflcring from shoek not otherwise adctitialcly 
c\plaincd Of 181 such eases observed S7 (more than 31 per 
cent) were found to have bone daiingc to the si nil It has 
been their practice to 1 ecp these fracture patients recumbent 
for ten dajs to a fortnight, and to advise menial rpiict and 
phjsical rest for a further week, even in the milder cases In 
all eases of fracture of the base of the si iill the conditions 
found would suggest the advisabihtj of a dose of antipneiinio 
coccal scrum, and (losstblj antistrcplococcal serum also, as 
early as niaj be after the injiirj In eases in which an open 
wound exists, early operation is imperative after treatment lias 
succcssfiillj coped with the priinarj shock Local anesthesia is 
the method of choice, even in small children Operation was 
Iicrfornicd in four cases In three there was a coni|K)und frac¬ 
ture of the vault with depression of fragments, m one a large 
depression without open wound After infiltration of the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues down to the pcricraniuin with 0 5 per cent 
procaine hjdrochloride and 1 1 000 epinephrine, the edges of 
the wound arc excised down to the bone, which is then painted 
with iodine A small trephine maj now be ncccssarj, but in 
most eases it is possible to nibble away with fine gouge forceps 
an overhanging edge till access is gamed to the under surface 
of the depressed fragment, which can then be elevated Even 
fragments completely separated may be preserved They con¬ 
tribute matcnall) later on to the soundness of the skull In 
no case in this small group did such fragments interfere with 
primary healing In all four, convalescence was uninterrupted 
and recovery complete Drainage was not required In one 
patient transferred from another institution it was found that 
a scalp wound over a small depressed fracture had been sutured 
without any operative cleansing It was grossly infected and 
the child was dangerously ill The wound was opened up and 
antistrcptococcal scrum given, with excellent results For eases 
in which a small depression exists, perhaps as large as the tip 
of the little finger, operation has not been considered necessary 
in the absence of an external wound It is the routine practice 
to elevate the head of the bed, and when symptoms of increas¬ 
ing intracranial pressure ensue m the shape of slowing pulse 
and increasing drowsiness, attempts are made to counteract 
them by rectal injections of 10 per cent sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion If this fails, pressure is relieved by lumbar puncture, 
repeated if necessary The effect of this is only temporary, 
but the authors believe that extensive operations designed to 
give more permanent relief are not justifiable 

Method for Deciding Pneumococcal “Type”—A swift 
and simple method for deciding pneumococcal type is described 
by Armstrong A sample of sputum is chosen and emulsified 
in a watch glass with an equal volume of broth Half a cubic 
centimeter of the emulsion is inoculated into the peritoneal 
cavity of a mouse Four hours later the peritoneal contents 
are sampled by aspiration m the following manner The mouse 
IS grasped by the scruff between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand at the same time the animal's tail is firmly held 
against the inner side of the palm of the hand by the third and 
fourth fingers The abdomen is thus conveniently explored by 
means of a 1 cc record syringe with a fine number 18 rustless 
steel needle attached The barrel of the syringe should be held 
by the third and fourth fingers of the right hand against the 
palm and the plunger lifted by the right thumb and index 
finger Four drops of the peritoneal exudate thus obtained are 
expressed on slides marked with a grease pencil to correspond 
vv ith the three chief pneumococcal ty pes and control, the drops 
are at once mixed with a platinum loopful of types I, II and 


III agglutinating scrums and rabbits' normal scrum The drop, 
arc covered with cover slips as soon as mixed, and cxamintil 
at oncL under the microscope, a number 4 ocular and a ont 
sixth inch objective with plane mirror reflector being used, 
tv itliout a condenser The immediate result, in the case of a 
IwsitiVL reaction, is a conspicuous increase in size of the pneu 
mococci, due to coiijukatioii of coccus and homologous antibodv 
I’rovvniaii inovenicnt is retarded, and the pneumococci become 
apparent as lanceolate bodies surrounded by a clear, higHy 
refractive caiisiilar zone Agglutination, which soon follow' 
is iccelcrated if the slide is warmed on the floor of the 37 C 
incubator from three to five minutes and then again examined. 
The end result of the reaction is the aggregation of masse, oi 
agglutinated pneumococci and leukoevtcs the pneumococci ‘en 
sitized bv conjugation with the antibodies, arc chcmotactic to 
the phagocytes and polymorphs present in the peritoneal e.wi 
date This characteristic reaction is seen only when virulent 
piicnmococci are effective, belonging to the recognized sero¬ 
logic types The result, at times, may be a little obscured by 
the presence of undigested debris from the sputum, if explora 
tion of the mouse s jicritoneum is attempted too soon or the 
initial dose of sputum is too large The rate at which the 
peritoneal cavity deals with this foreign material vanes some 
what 111 different speennens of sputum The test may be car 
ried out with equal facility at any interval exceeding three to 
four hours, which jicriod generally speaking, represents the 
minimum time required for suflicieiit multiplication of the varu 
lent pneumococci injected and digestion of the sputum The 
agglutinating scrums used have a titer of 1 in 40 and are pre 
pared by immunization of rabbits with representative type 
strains isolated from recent cases of adult lobar pneumonia 
The precaution of idenlifving both strains and scrums by agglu 
tmation and absorption tests against the standard Rockefeller 
Ivpcs has been observed always Macroscopic agglutination has 
invariably confirmed the results of microscopic tests The 
microscopic method is not only simpler and more rapid but also 
considerably more delicate than the macroscopic, besides being 
economical of serum 

Chilblain —Although the pathology of the chilblain is impcr 
fcctly understood Hallam beheves that the actual lesion is not 
due to a mere transudation through the capillary wall, for the 
superficial vessels of the susceptible individual are the subject 
of a pathologic change which enables sudden lowering of the 
temperature to act with great intensity, destroying the endo 
thclium of the peripheral vessels en masse Among the pre 
disposing causes arc hereditary weakness, lowered resistance due 
to tuberculosis, and other toxemias 

Removal of Tonsils in Outpatient Department—^As far 
as available evidence goes at present, Jones thinks it is fair 
to say that no ease has yet been made out for insisting that 
these operations should not be jierformcd on outpatients The 
alternative, that the authorities should provide the necessary 
bed accommodation for these eases would entail a large exjicn 
diture of money, which would have to be found at the expense 
of more urgent surgical and medical needs He is convinced 
that, with proper precautions, the removal of tonsils and ade¬ 
noids can be done on outpatients with as little risk as on 
inpatients 

Treatment of Intestinal Obstruction —^Attention is drawn 
by Corry to the dehydration of intestinal obstruction similar 
to that m diabetic coma and m cholera All three diseases 
show tissue shortage of water, high blood urea, and low blood 
chlorides Large quantities of intravenous physiologic solution 
of sodium chloride (from 2’A to S’/i pints) associated with 
Ctostndium acioycncs capsidatum antitoxin can be given advan 
tageously during the operation for intestinal obstruction, fo! 
lowed by rectal physiologic solution of sodium chloride and of 
dextrose after operation 


Kenya & East African Medical Journal, Nairobi 
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Hcallh of Labor on KisumuXala Kailway Construction R A. t' 


Proctor—p 276 

Bronchiectasis A J Jet Blake —p 282 

EfTccts of Injection of Human Blood Serum into \Nhitc Rats Int 
with Topanosoma Bhodesiense J F Corson—p 292 
Antimalarial Measures in Native Keserves C R Pbihp—P 297 
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Lancet, London 

1 225 280 (Jan 31) 1931 
Meaning of 1 1 fa A Adler—p 225 

•Treatment of Cancer of Breaat 150 Cases I ^fartindale—p 229 
•Anthracosis Silicosis and Tuberculosis in Coal Miners S L Cummins 

—p 235 

Effect of Radiation on Macrophages J C Mottram —p 238 

Treatment of Cancer of Breast —Martindale states that 
for successful treatment in operable cases one has to insure 
earlj treatment, when the disease is still localized to the breast 
by (1) radical operation remoMiig in one piece the breast fascia, 
pectoral muscle or muscles, fat and Ijmph nodes and, in addi¬ 
tion, most important of all, (2) adequate roentgen therapy begin¬ 
ning not more than three to seren weeks after operation, and 
lastl), (3) m all advanced cases three or four needles of radium 
placed along the third, fourth, fifth and sixth intercostal spaces 
in the hope of destrojing cancer cells m the internal mammary 
group of Ijmph nodes and two or three needles in the infra- 
clavicular region and axillary region For inoperable cases, 
radium and roentgen treatment, according to the kind of recur¬ 
rence In those cases m which reduction in the size of a recur¬ 
rent nodule takes place and it becomes freel> movable, surgical 
eradication, preferablj by the endothermic knife, may be carried 
out within eight to ten weeks In those cases m which recur¬ 
rence and metastases produce pain and discomfort, irradiation 
IS the only method that offers anj relief at all The most impor¬ 
tant factor of all in ultimate success is the early treatment of 
the disease As sjmptoms are unfortunately often absent until 
the tumor is well developed, probablj the only way to insure 
early treatment would be to establish cancer clinics all over 
the countrj and circularize the fact among women of all classes 
who have passed the age of 35, urging them to be regularly 
examined every six months by a competent specialist 

Anthracosis and Tuberculosis in Coal Miners —Accord¬ 
ing to Cummins, the striking histologic and chemical difference 
between the silicotic and the anthracotic lung is the retention of 
excessive coal dust in the latter, and the only noteworthy 
epidemiologic difference between pulmonary silicosis and anthra¬ 
cosis IS the absence of a liability to tuberculosis in the latter 
This being so, it is natural to associate the presence of accumu¬ 
lated coal dust in the lung with the relative exemption of coal 
miners from a high tuberculosis mortality and to seek in the 
one phenomenon an explanation of the other There appear to 
be valid arguments against the three mam theories so far sug¬ 
gested to explain the alleged protective influence of coal dust 
against tuberculosis Neither the physiologic concept of an 
adjuvant action to the phagocytosis of silica particles, nor the 
theory of an antiseptic action, nor that of a stimulation of con¬ 
nective tissue by the carbon particles will bear close investiga¬ 
tion There remains the possibility that carbon may owe its 
“protective influence” to its power of adsorbing toxic substances 
The adsorptive power of finely divided carbon for colloidal sub¬ 
stances such as dyes is well known and those familiar with the 
defensive side of gas warfare will recollect the astonishing 
efficiency of the carbon layer of the ‘box respirator” m adsorb¬ 
ing poisonous gases As to the adsorption of the active principle 
of tuberculin by carbon, conflicting opinions have been expressed 
Cummins has been able to prove that the finely powdered dust 
of anthracite coal is capable of adsorbing a large proportion of 
the active principle from old tuberculin diluted with physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride The active principle of tuberculin, 
as also of tubercle bacilli, that is to say, the part which evokes 
allergic reactions in hypersensitive tissues, has been shown to 
be a protein It is probably this same active principle which 
leads to the allergic reactions around tuberculous foci, reactions 
which, when excessive, lead on through inflammatory hvpercmia 
to necrosis and death of tissue The presence of large quantities 
of carbon particles m the immediate vicinitv of tuberculous foci 
might, bv adsorbing the products of the growth and destruction 
of tubercle bacilli go far to prevent or dimmish the inflamma¬ 
tory phenomena that constitute tuberculous disease 

South Africa M Assn Journal, Cape Town 

5 33 68 (Jan 2-1) 1931 

Medical Service for XHives in South Africa A H Gool—p 35 

Training of Xatives in Medicine A B \uma—p 39 

Medical Services to the Xatives R H Welsh—p AA 


Journal de Chirurgie, Pans 
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•Thoracoplasty jn Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis M A Maurer 
—p 857 

Expenracntal Castroduodenojejunal Ulcers by Derivation of Duodenopan- 
creatic Secretions A Amehnc and F Jonckhcere—p 887 

Thoracoplasty in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber¬ 
culosis—Maurer points out that the results that may be 
expected from thoracoplasty depend on (1) the indications, (2) 
the techmc, (3) resections proportionate to the lesions, and 
(4) good scapular statics The indications for thoracoplasty 
may be either pulmonary or pleural As to the pulmonary indi¬ 
cations, thoracoplasty should be used only in cases m which 
the patients have important lesions that indicate a fatal evolution 
With these patients the surgeon should not resort to thoraco¬ 
plasty under the following conditions (1) when the lesions are 
bilateral, (2) in cases of progressive lesions when the patients 
are febrile and have active ulcerocaseous lesions, (3) when 
there are other tuberculous lesions, as progressive osseous tuber¬ 
culosis or renal tuberculosis, (4) when the opposite lung is 
attacked by sclerosis or emphysema, and (5) when the general 
condition of the patient is poor When the surgeon is convinced 
that thoracoplasty is indicated, he should first make sure (1) 
that attempts to establish an artificial pneumothorax have failed 
or that a pneumothorax, if established, has become inefficacious, 
(2) that an oleothorax should not be considered, (3) that there 
are no adhesions the separation of which would make it possible 
to establish a pneumothorax with success, and (4) that a 
phremcectomy or apicolysis is not indicated before thoracoplasty 
IS attempted The pleural indications are found (1) in cases 
of secondary infection in pleural discharge as a complication of 
an artificial pneumothorax, thoracoplasty usually being preceded 
by a pleurotomy and accompanied by frequent punctures, (2) in 
cases of purulent discharge with pulmonary perforation, and (3) 
m cases of pleural fistulas, accompanying or not a pulmonary 
perforation The author emphasizes the follow mg general rules 
of technic (1) the necessity to resect the rib in contact with the 
costotransverse articulation, which must be carefully located 
in the course of the operation, (2) the necessity for operating 
under local or regional anesthesia, and (3) the advisability of 
performing a series of partial operations at different times In 
order to secure good scapular statics and a satisfactory esthetic 
result, the dorsal incision should not be prolonged above a 
horizontal line passing through the spina of the scapula The 
author gives detailed instructions for several different types 
of thoracoplastic operations 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

38 1745 1760 (Dec 20) 1930 

Ph)siologic Basis of BJood Transfusion for Hemorrhage A Tranck 
and J Charner—p 1745 

•Use of Muscle of Bird as Hemostatic Agent. T dc JIartel J 
Guillaume and M Lasscrj —p 1748 
Fibrocartilaginous Nodule of Posterior Face of Intervertebral Di*;ks 
T Alajouanine and D Petit Dutaillis—p 1749 
•Fluorine Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter and Hypcrthjro dism L 
Goldemberg—p 1751 

Use of Muscle as Hemostatic Agent—De kfartel et al 
recommend the use of fragments of the muscular fiber of buds 
as a hemostatic agent The muscles of birds coutam to m 
unusually high degree the elements from which thrombin is 
formed and thus are extremely effective in producing iminedi itc 
coagulation of the blood The authors prefer pigeons for this 
purpose because of the facility with which the birds mav be 
secured and because they are rarely carriers of infection 

Fluorine Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter—Goldcni- 
berg reports seven cases that show that treatment with fluorine 
can benefit and even cure patients with severe exophthalmic 
goiter Conditions of simple hyperthyroidism can be checked 
rapidly by this means Sodium fluoride when taken oralh 
often causes severe gastric and intestinal reactions, and intrave¬ 
nous injections, although well tolerated, do not give as good 
therapeutic results as are secured when the medicament is 
administered by mouth The author recommends beginning the 
treatment with sodium fluoride given by mouth, and then sub¬ 
stituting ammonium fluoride if gastro-intestmal intolerance is 
observed In the latter case, intravenous injections of 4 or 5 cc 
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of 1 2 per cent solution of sodium fluoride nni be used iKo 
in senes of fiHctii injections puen it nitcrsils of forte ciplit 
hours 1 he iniiiioninni fluunrle used is in i 2 per cent solution 
and IS 'idministcrcd four times i die The doses ire it first 
about 10 drops but ire priduille lucrcised until 25 drojis or 
ceen more ire taken four times i die I he treitment should 
be continued for scecril months until the bis d niotibolisin is 
restored to normil 

28 I/6I trst (Dee 20 1910 

Gnpliic Kccoriline of Virnlions in Tensimi of Ceretirospnnl rtiiid 
I otper A I cnnirc and J Pelct—p Kfl 
Treatment of Urctlirorcclat I isltdai tij Inirriirrllirorcclat lljorrliaplij 

of I e\Tiers E Clnu\in—p 1763 
IIjpoAbccniic Ac/clfxi*? G Minnori—p 
•Lrjtliretnns of AlUlude C Monj.c—p 17t»7 
Etioloc> of Acvitc Disstmnnlcil M>chtib I RoRTcrt Tntl J 

BaetLti—p 1770 

Erythremias of Altitude —In cxlcn'iivc nucsliRTlions 
among people he mg it high iltitndcs Mongc his untie the 
folloeeing obscreitions Congenital icclinntion (i e tlie con 
dition of the iiitiees) meolees pbesiologic modificitioiis tint 
might be considered is a ‘congcnilil jilie siologic cretlircnin 
Accbmition to high altitude mie be icf|n\rcd in eetiich case it 
IS preceded bj a period of idiptition eeliicli is iclualle i period 
of rmid erjthrcmn, eeliich is cured iftcr i time Ihc period of 
adiptation mij m certain eases, hoeeteer result in itticks oi 
icute crjthrcmn, eehich liiec a fitil eeolution if the piticnt 
remains on the mountains or plateaus iiid eeliicb disipjicir if be 
returns to the plain This form of cratliremn winch the author 
calls ' mouiitim sickness, is m eien wii iinIo„ous to \ iqiic/s 
disease 

Revue Beige des Sciences Medicates, Louvain 

2 S29 902 (Dec ) I9J0 

•Eatfium Treatment for Epitheliomas of M Appclmins—p 839 

Aquatic Leptospiras A llc5scm*uis and 1. Thirj —p 84! 

Radium Treatment for Epitheliomas of Eyelids — 
Appehnans describes a method of radium treatment for opt 
theiionns of the cjehds which he Ins used in seientj fi\e cists 
Although the cases are too recent to ascertain the cnd-rcsults 
the immediate results of tlie treatment were excellent from both 
the functional ind the estlietic standpoints The method 
cmplojed is as follows I In cises of snnil epitheliomas that 
are mercl) intridcrmal, that lease intact the function of the 
ejehd and that have not iinaded the soft tissues of the orbit 
the treatment consists of direct application of tubes coiitiming 

2 mg of the element radium, 12 mm long, filtered with 1 mm 
of platinum The tubes are placed not more than 1 cm apart 
axis to axis, so that tlic> coecr the entire tumor and a little of 
the surrounding tissues Thes arc held in place by narrow strips 
of sparadrap The dressing is renewed e\erj day and the appli¬ 
cations are continued for scieiitj-two hours 2 Since small 
epitheliomas of the inner corner of the c\ e are often deeper than 
thea seem, imading the soft tissues of the orbit, if one is not 
entirely certain as to the superficiahts of the tumor it is adiisable 
to use a molded applicator placed 3 cm away or to employ 
telecurietherapy witli a fixed applicator, placed 5 or 6 cm aiiay 
When a molded applicator is used, it is necessary to destroe 
1 5 milhcunes of radium emanation per square centimeter of 
radiant surface, which requires a dose of 100 mg of radium 
per square centimeter, filtered with 1 mm of platiinim and 
spread as regularly as possible on the surface of the applicator 

3 In case of epitheliomas that haie innaded the soft tissues of 
the orbit, when there is still a chance of sasmg the e\e, one mas 
use telecurietherapy, a molded applicator or a combined method 
consisting of radium puncture, followed by a molded applicator 
or by telecurietherapy Tor the method of radium puncture 
one uses needles of mild strength (1 mg for each 1 5 cm of 
radiant length, for example) filtered with OS mm of platinum 
The needles, placed 1 cm apart mas be left in place fise dass 
Afterward 6 5 railhcune of radium emanation per square centi 
meter of radium surface should be gisen by means of a molded 
applicator When the eye is too deepls insolved to be sased 
It IS advisable to make an esisceration of the orbit with a 
diathermic loop or knife, followed by coagulation of the entire 
cas ity A dressing of 2 mg tubes of radium may then be applied 
for thirty -SIX hours 


Archivio Italiano di Chtrurgia, Bologna 
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Influence of I nflfjrrine bislcm on Itcsencralion of SVin and Boat!. 

( Ccccirclh^—|j 641 

( jii C ommon ))ilc Duct After CboJec/^tectomj Studied imo 

T’oint of ^ icu () Amoro^i —p 727 
IiirtiicHcc of I’hrciiico I xcrests on Respiratory Exchange, GianotU 
'iftil G Ccriiti—p 743 

t ihronn of Intcnnl Nfr\c E Cavioli—~p 760 

^Influence of Colloids on Arterial Pressure in Traumatic Shot A 
CInapjnm —j» 767 

Influence of Phrenico - Excrcsis on Respiratory 
Exchange —Gnnotti and Ceruti conclude from their 
rcstarclits Monol itcral and bihttnl phrenico excrcsis cau e 
rcmotcls n diinimition of the salucs of pulmonary senlilation, 
of oxsgtii coiisuiiiptioii and of energy consumption, which is 
more marked in bilateral plircmcotomy The changes that 
phrenico excrcsis causes m the respiratory exchange arc roam 
lest ssitlim a fess hours after the intcnciition and are mam 
lamed uiuaned after several weeks There is manifested, as 
regards respiratorv exchange, a frank difference m the reaction 
of the organism to phrenico cxcresis and to pneumothorax in 
tint in phreiiico-excresis the values of the exchange dimmi'li, 
while III piieuiiiothorax, at least as regards the immediate effect, 
they arc increased 

Fibroma of Internal Popliteal Nerve—Gavioh regard! 
his case as wortliv of note because of the much discussed qties 
tion as to the nature of connective tissue neoplasms of the 
Iicnpbcral nerves The careful microscopic diagnosis of the 
fibroma refutes the livpothesis aiiplied to other nerve neoplasms 
that have developed from the cells of the neurilemma and that 
constitute the more frequent eventuality in tumors ot the 
nerves A fibroma of the nerves is therefore to be regarded 
as rather rare, and according to the nnjoritv of the authors 
absolutely exceptional in neoplasms of the peripheral nerves 
Influence of Colloids on Arterial Pressure in Shock— 
Oiiappmi studied the respective effects of the infusion of an 
isotonic solution of sodium chloride, of a hypertonic solution 
of sodium chloride, and of a saline solution of acacia (6 Gm 
of acacia in 100 cc of an isotonic solution of sodium chloride) 
on arterial hy poprcssiirc resulting from e.xpcrimental traumatic 
shod The rcsearclics earned out on dogs in which the shock 
was produced bv the application of hemostatic bandages to the 
lower limbs (the Paolucci mctliod) revealed that onh the saline 
solution of acacia, injected very slowly, brought the arterial 
pressure jxirniaiiently to the normal value 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

4C 1897 1936 (Dec 1) 1930 
TTie Cancer Problem I Tansini —p 1^399 

ScnsihzTtion of Ifiiman Skin to Phenylhj drazinc Lticacer—p 1904 

*Rarc fser\e Complications m MaJanotherapy ami Remarks on Treatment 
of Ncurosyphilis with Antis^-philitic Injections and Intraspmal 
P>rogens E Rizzatti—p J90a 

Nerve Complications in Malanotherapy — Rirzatti 
emphasizes that adequate explanations for the nervous mani¬ 
festations that arise during malanofberapv are sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to find but that, as a rule they mav be attributed to a 
reawakening or a remobihzation of the svphilitic virus brought 
about by the action of the plasmodium The organism, at a 
certain moment, is doubtless, through the effects of the malario 
therapy in a critinl stage, during which not onh the patho¬ 
logic virus but also the therapeutic virus may inflict damage 
on the human tissues Such combined effects are well known 
and authors have called attention to the fact that malaria and 
saturnism mav complicate the dementia paralvtica, causing the 
development of nerve complications When, however, the 
changes induced by the malaria m the syphilitic organism arc 
such as to exclude one of the factors, and the stronger of the 
two. It IS logical that the peripheral complication': will clear np 

4G 1937 1976 (Dk 8) 1930 
Leisluiianiosis in Children R Jemma—p 1939 
^Hjpogbcemic Reaction Due to Epinephrine in Cirrhosis of Liver 
A Tarsitano—-p J944 

Hypoglycemic Reaction Due to Epinephrine in Cir¬ 
rhosis of Liver —Tarsitano describes a peculiar tvpe 
gljcemtc reaction after subcutaneous injection of 1 mg 
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epinephrine in four cases of cirrhosis of the luer (liforgagni- 
Laennec) and m one case of atrophic cirrhosis of the luer due 
to Banti’s disease The charts published show that the curae 
of hjpogl>cemia described maj assume three different forms 
(1) a cur\e frankly hjpoghccmic, with return to the values 
of tlic initial gljcemia a\ithm three hours after the injection 
of epinephrine, (2) a curae fraiikh lupoghcemic but without 
reaching again, after three hours, the a allies of the initial gh- 
cemia, and (3) a cune of glyccmia descending irregularlj, so 
that the gljcemic index after three hours is lower than the 
initial index, fasting These peculiarities of the hjpoghcemic 
cunes obsened m cirrhosis of the luer mav be due in part 
to the absence of gljcogenoljsis in the luer under the influence 
of epinephrine, to exhausting the gljcogenetic resera es of the 
luer, and, furthermore, to a state of hjperinsulmeima induced 
by the stimulating effect of the epinephrine, by aaaj of hor¬ 
mones, on the genesis of insulin 

Rivista di Climca Medica, Naples 

31 1033 1076 (Oct IS) 1930 

*D Amito’s Hemoclaslic Test in Diagnosis of Syphilis C. Visam and 
A Tanrella—p 1033 

•Results of Meinicke Clarification Test as Compared Mith Vassernnnn 
Test and with Mcmicke Turbidity Test, in Internal ^Icdicine E 
Bracaloni and £ Ciaranfi —p 1047 

Hemoclastic Test in Diagnosis of Syphilis—Visaiii and 
Tanzella recall that the intramuscular injection of mercuric 
iodide (002 Gm) provokes m nearlj all svphilitic persons a 
peculiar reaction to which has been given the name of hemo 
clastic reaction, of which leukopenia is the most characteristic 
and constant exponent While such reaction is less sensitive 
than the ordinary serologic tests in the assermann positive 
types. It IS especially sensitive in the tvpes with a negative 
serodiagnosis The leukopenic crisis mav be regarded as a 
specific expression of syphilitic infection, for it has not been 
found in persons with other diseases but assuredly not sjphi- 
htic The authors consider, therefore, that, in the present state 
of knowledge, the D’Amato reaction cannot replace to advan¬ 
tage the ordinary serodiagnostic tests owing to its occasional 
absence in persons with a positive Wassermaiin reaction who 
are assuredly syphilitic. It maj, however, prove useful in cer¬ 
tain localizations of syphilis, especiallv in the liver and the 
nerves, m which the Wassermaiin reaction is often negative 

Meinicke Clarification Test, as Compared with Was- 
sermann Test and with Meinicke Turbidity Test —Braca¬ 
loni and Ciaranfi experimented with cases in the Climca medica 
of Florence, to discover the value of the recent colloidal test 
proposed by Meinicke for the diagnosis of sj philis They 
found that the clarification test is highlv sensitive, rather more 
so than the turbidity test proposed by the same author It is 
however, subject to numerous nonspecific results Owing to 
this fact and also to the possibility that in rare cases the test 
might give a negative result in a Wassermann-positive case 
the clarification test should not be used as the sole test m the 
diagnosis of syphilis, while it is yet to be proved whether the 
clarification test is, on the whole, preferable to the turbiditv 
test The authors think that if the degree of nonspecificitj of 
the clarification test can be diminished, the slightly more com¬ 
plex technic of the clarification test, as compared with the 
turbidity test, would not be sufficient to prevent its adoption 
in place of the turbidity test 

Archivos Argentines de Pediatria, Buenos Aires 

1 573 639 (Dec ) 1930 Partial Index 
•Malignant L>mphogranulomatosis Associated Mith Serofibrinous Pleural 

Effusion L. ^lorquio—p 573 

Malignant Lymphogranulomatosis Associated with 
Serofibrinous Pleural Effusion.—Morquio reports two fatal 
cases of malignant Ijmphogranulomatosis associated with sero¬ 
fibrinous pleurisy in children, aged 14 and 11 jears, respectivelv 
Especial emphasis is laid on the pathogenesis of the disease 
The author considers as an unsolved problem the relation of 
Ijmphogranulomatosis with tuberculosis Clinical observations 
point out that m some cases there is no evidence of tuberculosis 
The reactions to tuberculin are negative and the microscopic 
examination of the Ijmph nodes and the inoculation of animals 
made with tissues from Ivnipli nodes and with liquid from the 


pleural effusion fail also to give proof of the presence of tuher- 
culosis (The author s cases vv ere of this tv pe) In some 
other cases, however there is a marked relation between 
Ivmphogranulomatosis and tuberculosis The presence of tuber¬ 
culosis in those cases is manifested either by the appearance 
of lesions of a mixed tuberculous and granulomatous nature 
or bv the association in the same patient of the two lesions, 
though independently of each other The author believes that 
Ijmphogranulomatosis causes a condition of permanent anergy 
of the patient, bv which the reaction to tuberculin is rendered 
negative, even when tuberculosis is present Other theories on 
the pathogenesis of the disease are reviewed Points related 
to the diagnosis evolution and treatment of the disease are 
discussed The author sav s that, notvv ithstandmg that the dis¬ 
ease has been considered as a fatal progressive one, it is pos¬ 
sible to stop its evolution bj early treatment It has been 
reported latelv that good results have been obtained from a 
combined treatment of roentgen irradiation and arsenic, and in 
some cases also from radon 

Prensa Medica Argentina, Buenos Aires 

ir 989 1032 (Dec 20) 1930 Partial Index 
^"Perforated Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers A Ceballos and O I 

C oniez —p 989 

•Surgical Treatment of Luxation of Shoulder Complicated with Fracture 

of Upper Extremity of Humerus Merello—p 999 

Pedunculated Fibromjonn of Uterus Strangulation bj Cervix Case 

O J Ratto and L O Casino\as—p 1015 
\ aricocele of Pehis Simulating Ovarian Cjst Case L O Casaiio\as 

—p 1020 

New Speculum with Remo\ablc Blades to Facilitate Technic of Curettage 

J C Onhuela—p 1022 

Perforated Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers —Ceballos and 
Gomez state that perforated gastric and duodenal ulcers are 
more frequent m men than in women In a group of patients 
with nonperforated gastric and duodenal ulcers observed bj the 
authors there were 344 men and IS women In a group of 60 
persons vvitn perforated gastric and duodenal ulcers, all the 
patients were males, aged from IS to 60 vears ^fost of them, 
however, were from 30 to 40 jears of age and onlv one was 
IS In some patients with ulcer either the disease follows an 
asjmptomatic evolution until the moment in which the nicer 
perforates, or the svmptoms pass unobserved to the patient 
because thej are not severe In cases of this tvpe it is probable 
that the ulcer perforates shortlj after it is formed 1 he 
majoritj of patients, however, had antecedents of gastric 
disease In some cases there is a condition which may be 
considered as the preperforativ e stage of the ulcer The pre 
dominant sjmptom of this stage is a constant though not intense 
pain During the preperforativ e stage the indications for an 
emergency operation are obvious since the perforation of the 
ulcer takes place some hours after the appearance of the pre 
jverforative stage In the majontv of cases the perforation of 
the ulcer is preceded a few hours bj the sudden appearance of 
excruciating pain, especially m the epigastric region In some 
cases the pain is so intense that it causes a sjncopal coiidiDon 
of the patient Even m the cases m which the diagnosis of 
the preperforative stage is made previously, the pain of the 
perforation appears in a sudden intense form, after a jxiriod 
of relative alleviation of the pain of the preperforative stage 
Alarked ngiditj of the whole abdominal wall may be considered 
a pathognomonic svmntom of perforated gastric and duodenal 
ulcers It was observed m the authors’ cases m 76 66 per cent 
under the form of boardhke hardness and in 11 66 per cent 
under the form of a generalized muscular defense The authors 
consider posterior gastro enterostonn as the operation of choice 
Both the immediate and the remote results arc satisfactorj 
In recently perforated ulcers, far from the pvlorus, as a rule 
the suture of the ulcer gives good results However, m those 
cases m which the suture is difficult because of extensive iiifil 
tratioiis gastro-enterostomj should be resorted to The earlier 
the operation is performed the better are the results that can 
be expected from it Two patients m the authors’ group in 
whom the operation was performed alter tvventv four hours 
died It IS advisable to consider jejunostomv as the operation 
ot choice for those patients m whom the operation is not per¬ 
formed within the first eighteen hours Draiinge is mineces- 
sarv m patients m whom the operation is perlormed within 
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the fir'it si\ hours ^Vllc^ the opcntion is jicrfonncil hijoiul 
tint period, houc\cr, dniiu(,L is ndnsiblc 

Surgical Treatment of Luxation of Shoulder Compli¬ 
cated with Fracture of Humerus—Mtrcllo sa\s tint in the 
reduction of lu\alions of tlie shoulder, coiiiphcated with frac 
turc of the upper c\treiuit\ of the Iniiiicrus and displacement 
of the head of the huincnis, the bloodless incllioel is inisatis- 
faclort The opening of the scapuloliunieral articulation is a 
safe niethod, whieh enables the surgeon In the inspection of 
the operatise field to ehiniinte clots or splinters, to correct 
the intra-articular conditions that iinkc reduction of the frac¬ 
ture diflictilt and also to decide the proi>cr o|Kration ssliicli 
should be done, cither resection of the head of the liinnenis or 
Its reiKDsition The resection of the head of the liumertis, boss¬ 
es er, should be performed onls in sjiecnl cases, since it is a 
mutilating operation tint interferes ssith the fiinetioinl capacits 
of the arm Ihe operation of Morcstin and 1 oms Ha/s should 
be the method of choiee Its technic is sers simple, and it does 
not cause mutilation Because of the sisinl control that the 
surgeon has of the operatise field, Ihe iiersous and the sasciilar 
plcMis of the a\illa arc protected against inj (lossiblc mjiirs 
during the operation flic prognosis ol the serious complica¬ 
tion of the fracture of the upi>cr cMremits of the liumertis 
ssith luxation of the sbouldcr is modified if the technic men¬ 
tioned is used The tecluuc insures a ma\imum degree of 
functional intcgnts of the scapulohumeral joint The author 
describes in detail the technic of the operation, and its several 
steps arc shossn bs means of illustrations A case is reported 
Roentgenograms arc gisen of the condition of the shoulder ot 
the author s patient before and after tlic operatic i 


Deutsche raedizimsche Wochcnschnft, Berlin 

157 1 •)(! (Jvi 2) 1931 1 irlnt Iiiilcs 

Old and ^ew Problems in Nutrition W Ilia—p 1 
Idem C son Noorden —|i 2 
Danners from Diplilliern’ Burncra—p C 
•Liser Thcrapj in I’ernicioua Anentn T Pabr—p S 
Reasons for Rejection of Salt Tree Diet by Instilutions for Care of 
Tulicrculous Patients O gicRlcr—p It 
Teclinic of Treatment of Conorrtiea in Men C Brucb —p IS 


Liver Therapy in Pernicious Anemia—Fahr states that 
even the morphologist can observe the favorable influence of 
hver therap) in pernicious anemia The necropsj of persons 
who died during remissions of intercurrent diseases revealed 
that the changes in the bone marrow, heart and liver, vvhich 
are characteristic for pernicious anemia, Ind most}} disap¬ 
peared However, the favorable influence of the hver therapy 
affects the hematologic conditions and the related organs oiih 
whereas, on the other hand, eases may be observed m vvhich 
the blood picture is favorably influenced but vv'bich nevertheless 
have a fatal outcome, because toxic changes which arc not 
dependent on the blood picture are not influenced by the liver 
therapy and therefore progress unhindered and cause death 
Most important among these processes is funicular nijclitis 
Occasionallv, cases are observed m which the liver therapy 
has no mflucncc on the blood picture Whether improvements 
m the technic of Iwcr therapy will eliminate such eases or 
whether certain complications in these cases are responsible 
for the failure of the hver therapy remains to be seen 


Deutsches Archiv fur khnische Medizin, Leipzig 

1G9 257 380 (Dec ) 1930 

Psittacosis Clinical Aspect G Adamy P 301 
*S«™"e‘'AnlS"c'Lns?s’’^ Svstem F bV Grunberg 

n T54 

rJlTctioninB of Sjmpatlietic Nerious S>stem in Old Persons F Lasch 
and A Muller Deliam —P 369 


Exophthalmic Goiter Morphologic Composition of 
Blood and Erythrocyte Sedimentation Speed—According 
von Balden, in exophthalmic goiter there is only a moderate 
anemia and a'moderate lymphocytosis The erythrocyte sedi 
mentation speed is usually normal only occasionally is it slightly 
accelerated or retarded The conclusion is obvious therefore, 
that neither the blood picture nor the erythrocyte sedimentation 


speed IS of viliic in the ihflfcrcntnl diagnosis and prognosis ot 
ixoplitinlinic goiter The suggestion is made that these forms 
of nuestigotion be discorded os superfluous in faior of ollitr 
forms tint give rehohlc informotion with regard to the 'eienty 
of the condition oiid to the effect of treatment 

Chronic Pyelogcnous Nephritis—Scliocn divides cases of 
chrome pyelogcnous nephritis into two mom groups (I) chronic 
jiveloneplirilis with stosis of urine (hydroncpliroticallj contracted 
kidiiev) ond (2) chrome pyelonephritis without stasis of unne. 
The two groups ore divided into two subgroups according to 
whether the course of the disease is cinractenzed by exacerba 
tions (chrome recurrent pyelonephritis) or by o pnmaril) chronic 
coiir'c (chrome pvclogeimus nephritis) 

Severe Anemias Changes in Cardiovascular System.— 
Grinihcrg rejiorts the results of cxominotion of the cardio- 
xosculor svstem in III coses of severe anemia (49 eases of 
pernicious oiicnin oiid 62 coses of secondary anemia) It wa> 
notei! tint flic heirt enlarged first toward the left, then also 
toward the right In a few eases postmortem examination 
revealed an Iiypcrtropln of the myocardium The pulse rale 
was increased rcgularlv only m eases of severe anemia In 
anemias with a hemoglobin content below 6S per cent the Wood 
pressure was usnallv decreased, both the maximal and the 
mmmial pressures were subnormal but m general the decrease 
was most marked in the minimal pressure In some cases onlv 
the mininni blood pressure was decreased The pulse pres'ure 
was increased (greater than 0 7 of the minimal blood pressure)m 
25 per cent of the eases of aiicnna vv itli a hemoglobin content of 
from 65 to 16 per cent in 55.2 per cent with a hemoglobin 
coiitviit of from 35 to 26 per cent, and m 73 7 per cent with a 
iicnioglolmi content of from 25 to 12 per cent In cases of 
anemia m winch the status of the blood was observed, it was 
noted tint the clniigcs in it and in the cardiovascular sv'tem 
were parallel The increase m the pulse pressure, cliieflj at 
the expense of a decrease in Ihe mimmal pressure, the hvper 
trophy of the myocardium and perhaps also the initial slight 
degree of cardiac dilatation are the manifestations of increased 
cardiovascular work to comjvcnsatc for the liemoglobm deficiencv 
On the other hand the marked cardiac dilatation, increase in 
the pulse rate and decrease m the blood pressure with relative 
increase m the pulse pressure that are observed m severe anemia 
art the manifestations of a cardiovascular nisutficiency 

Folia Haematologica, Leipzig 

40 1 272 (Dec ) 1930 

•Eo'Jinoplnl LeuKcnin ujth L>’inph Node Tuberculosis or I eukemoid Reac 
(ion with Cosinophilia^ J Urunilik and H SikI—p J 
•pernicious Aticmn Etiologj K \on Knorr—p 32 
Al^eJoid Mctiplasn T J Lang—p 95 
Ovjdnsc Cnnuhtion Origin G \\^aJIbach—p 121 
•Alicromyeloblasfic Leukemia with Numerous Mitoses in Peripheral Blood 
E RibinoMci—p 132 

Ameboid of leukocytes E \on Pbilipsbom—p 142 

Tropical Sprue Blood Picture E A Baumgartner—p 192 

Eosinophil Leukemia with Lymph Node Tuberculosis 
of Leukemoid Reaction with Eosinophilia’—Brumhk and 
Sikl report the case of a man, aged 45 who presented a gen¬ 
eral enlargement of the lymph nodes The Wood picture showed 
a leukocytosis ranging from 25 000 to 60 000 with from 44 to 
7S per cent eosinophils 25 to 53 per cent neutrophils, 1 to 6 
per cent lymphocytes and 0 3 to 2 per cent myeloblasts The 
disease was accompanied bv fever and its course was not 
influenced by roentgen treatment, which did however, cause 
a marked diminution m the size of the lymph nodes and a drop 
m the number of leukocytes to 11000 As in other cases of 
marked eosinopliilia only a few eosinophil myelocytes were 
present in the peripheral blood Most of the eosinophils were 
of a mature form Clinically the condition appeared to be 
lymphogranulomatosis but examination of an excised lymph 
node revealed a condition that resembled both a neoplasm and 
subacute myeloid leukemia The lymph nodes began to enlarge 
seven months before death but the patient felt acutely ill onlv 
during the last two months of the disease Postmortem exanii 
nation revealed in addition to a small calcified focus in the 
lung an extensive caseous tuberculosis of the lymph nodes 
The liver and spleen were only moderately enlarged On the 
basis of neither the clinical nor the necropsy observations was 
It possible to make a differential diagnosis between a leukemia 
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uitli both cosinopliiln ami secondary tuberculosis of the lymph 
nodes and pnniarj tuberculosis of the Ijmpli nodes which had 
produced a leulveinoid reaction whose eosinophil cliaractcr was 
the result of an indisidual predisposition of the patient 

Pernicious Anemia Etiology—Von Knorr believes that 
pernicious anemn is caused by DiRococcits pcmtoosac The 
most striking characteristics of this micro-organism are a low 
degree of •virulence, a weak hemoljtic action and particularly 
the power of its to\in to cause hyperchromic anemia It may 
be demonstrated in both the mouth and the duodenal juice of 
persons with pernicious anemia With homologous and heter¬ 
ologous serums from human beings with pernicious anemia it 
gives a high agglutination titer (1 1,200) proving that it is 
the cause of the disease In experimental animals it produces 
a hjperchromic anemia resembling pernicious anemia The 
colon bacillus in the intestinal canal plays only a secondary 
part m the etiology of pernicious anemia The carbohjdrate 
and particularlv the protein products of decomposition caused 
by the colon bacillus are probably adjuvant factors in the per¬ 
nicious liemoljsis The primary cause is the toxic action of 
D t>crmcwsac, which is later completed by the pathologic 
metabolic products of the fermentative activity of the colon 
bacillus The fact that m the animal experiments better results 
were obtained with white rabbits than with rabbits of other 
colors indicated that in the pathology of pernicious anemia 
constitutional factors are of importance One of the constitu¬ 
tional factors in human beings is achylia 

Micromyeloblastic Leukemia -with Mitoses in Periph¬ 
eral Blood—Rabinovici reports a case of leukemia in which 
there was present evidence of both acute and chronic leukemia 
A leukocj te count of 178,000 and the presence of a large number 
of immature blood cells and mitoses in the circulating blood 
indicated acute leukemia, but the condition had been present for 
a long time and had not been accompanied by marked changes m 
the general condition of the patient and the cardinal symptoms 
of acute leukemia were absent Against the diagnosis of lym¬ 
phatic leukemia there were the presence of true myeloblasts, a 
marked reaction of the erythropoietic system associated with a 
relatively slight anemia, and microscopic changes in the liver 
On the basis of the small number of myeloid cells, mixed 
leukemia was eliminated Emphasis is given to the importance 
of mitoses m the peripheral blood for the study of the origin of 
the blood cells 

Jahrbuch fur Kinderhetlkunde, Berlin 

ISO 1 126 {Dec ) 1930 
*Goat s Milk Anemia E Letterer —p 1 
•Malignant Dipkthena H Knaiier —p 37 
Toxic Dyspepsia of Nurslings Treatment iiitli Colon Bacillus Vaccine 

K Schcer and G Ab-aham —p 45 
Fragility of Capillaries and Endotbelasthenia G Frontali —p 62 
Reply to Frontali V\' Bajer—p 66 

* Initial Diarrheas of Nurslings L Moll and E Stransky —p 67 
Diphtheria in Bratislava A J Cliura —p 79 
•Bacillary Diagnosis of Typhoid by Means of Bacteriophage Z Tcveh 

—p 113 

Goat’s Milk Anemia Anatomicopathologic Picture — 
Letterer states that m a study of five cases of goat s niilk 
anemia the most striking observation was the relatively slight 
regeneration capacity of the blood If normoblasts were present, 
their number was small and microscopic examination of the 
bone marrow always showed only a moderate erythropoicsis 
In one case m which marked regeneration was present it soon 
became pathologic and there occurred a myeloblastic transfor¬ 
mation of the ery thropoiesis In this either too slight or 
pathologicallv increased ery thropoiesis there was a resemblance 
between govt s milk viicmia and pernicious anemia The author 
believes tint the discovery of the constituent of goats milk 
that causes anemia will throw light on the question of the 
pathogenesis of pernicious anemia 

Malignant Diphtheria Treatment —Knvuer stales that 
both of two children with malignant diphtheria whom he treated 
with large doses of diphtheria serum vnd streptococcal serum 
died On the other hand three of four children with malignant 
diphtheriv whom he treated with diphtheria serum and ars- 
phenamme recovered and even in the cnild who died the treat¬ 
ment was followed by improvement in the general condition 


and the fatal cardiac collapse seemed attributable to causes 
other than the malignant diphtheria The administration oi 
even large doses of arsphenamme did not produce deleterious 
effects The results of the combined treatment of malignant 
diphtheria with diphtheria serum and arsphenamme were so 
satisfactory that the author intends to use it m all future cases 
and recommends its general application 

“Initial Diarrheas” of Nurslings and Their Preven¬ 
tion.— According to Moll and Straiisly, one of the most 
important conditions associated with the hospitalization of 
infants is the diarrhea that appears soon afterward and tint is 
known as initial diarrhea In a search for the cause of this 
condition, consideration was given to the rubber sheets used 
on the infants' beds The rubber sheets used were of a kind 
that could not be boiled without losing their impermeability 
and were sterilized therefore by means of a disinfectant fluid 
Bacteriologic examination of the sheets following cheimcvl 
sterilization revealed the presence of living colon bacilli, which 
are recognized as a cause of diarrhea in nurslings A new 
kind of rubber sheet that could be boiled thirty times without 
losing its impermeability w'as introduced m the institution, m 
which on an average, ninety nurslings are hospitalized The 
annual number of cases of initial diarrhea dropped from twenty- 
three to five 

Bacillary Diagnosis of Typhoid by Means of Bacterio¬ 
phage —According to Teveli s investigations, the Sonnenschein 
diagnostic typhoid bacteriophage is specific Of the strains of 
typhoid bacilli e.xammed, 91 43 per cent were identified In 
cases in which a negative result is obtained, the strain should 
be mv'estigated by other means 

Khntsche Wochenschijft, Berlin 

0 2425 2456 (Dec 27) 1930 

Results of Jlolanotherapy in Dementia Paralj ticv B Datlner —p 2425 
Pharmacologic Studies on Action of Mixtures of Caffeine and Adenine 
D I Macht and H Schroeder—p 2429 
Experimental Foundation of Serologic Demonstration of Specific Cancer 
Antigen H Lehmann Facius—p 2430 
•Treatment of Insulin Lipodystrophy R Boiler—p 2433 
Studies on Microbic Eczema E Ramel and A Benziger—p 2435 
•Humoral Changes m Trypanosomiasis AutO'Antibodies 0 Fischer-— 
p 2436 

Infiuence of Digitalis on Final Deflection of Electrocardiogram E 
Blumenfeldt and S G Strauss—p 2439 
•Anemic Tongue Phenomenon of Arterial Air Embolism During Indue 
tion of Pneumothorax E H Michalousky—p 2440 
Sugar Metabolism in Spontaneous Levulosuna P A Hccres and 
H Vos—p 2440 

Functwnj} DisturhancfS of Lixer tn Exophthalmic Goiter H Strauss 
—p 2441 

Rubber Stocking or Rubbcrless Stocking for Treatment of Varicose 
Veins ^ W Schlor—p 2441 
Idem W Strauss —p 2442 

Treatment of Insulin Lipodystrophy — Boiler directs 
attention to insulin lipodystrophy, which occasionally develops 
during continued insulin treatment It is a localized atrophy 
of the subcutaneous fatty tissues at the site of injection Because 
this symptom does not develop in all cases, a special predis¬ 
position seems to be a pathogenic factor In most cases of 
insulin lipodystrophy the fat tissues atrophy only at the site of 
injection, however m the literature is the report of a case in 
which there was atrophv of the right check, a location fvr 
removed from the site of injection The author states that the 
patients with insulin lipodvstrophy ask for medical aid not only 
because of the scars but also because the condition is painful 
When the subcutaneous tissues commence to atrophy, the injec¬ 
tion IS extremely jamful and the pains usually persist for several 
hours after the injection Several physicians who have observed 
patients with insulin lipody stropliv recommend a frequent 
change of the site of injection The author, however, does not 
consider tins a solution of the problem because tins docs not 
prevent the pains He attempted to counteract the pam during 
the injection by adding a solution of cocaine or of procaine 
hydrochloride to the insulin He not onh succeeded m this hut 
also noted that the lipodvstrophy was favorablv influenced At 
the sites where atrophy existed it did not progress further, and 
at the new sites of injection if did not develop And when the 
injections were again made closer to the atrophied areas it was 
even noted that regeneration was more rapid than the sponta¬ 
neous regeneration would have been The author further asserts 
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lint niflnniimtoo loni rcnctions nt the hcstnnniR of the msulm 
thcnp\ cm likewise often bt paiciited In ntkhiif, proniin. 
lucirocliIorKle to llie insulin 

Humoral Changes in Trypanosomiasis Auto-Anti- 
bodies —I'lsclicr reports llic clinical liiston of n iinii, igeel 4 ? 
In 1914, while in Cameroon the patient had )nd an ittaek ol 
tropical malaria and of bhekwaler fe\cr In 19^5 the inalani 
had recurred, and in 1928 he had rcctned trcatineiit for Iropit il 
tripanosomiasis The acute iinnifestations of tliib disease had 
lasted four weeks On rctiirimig from Africa m the fall of 
1929, he showed mental disturbances lloweecr, there were no 
neurologic signs of a disturb,nice of the central nervous s\stein 
In order to determine whether the mental disliirbanees were 
caused by a svphihtic infection, bj the m darn infection or bj 
the trvpanosoninsis a iitiinber of serologic tests were made 
The blood picture was pathologic n\animation of the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid revealed Ivmphocvtosis and colloid and protein 
reactions indic.atcd patliologic eh iiiges But the most interest¬ 
ing serologic finding was the antibodv formation against the 
patients own red blood corpuscles However, this alone was 
not decisive for the difTerential di ignosis because auto antibodies 
have been observed in svphilis and in malaria But because thw 
arc characteristic for par isitic diseases and because there were 
no other indications of malaria or svphilis the presence of auto- 
antibodies, the anamnesis the clinical asi>eets and the humoral 
changes nia) in this case be considered as a sjndromc of chronic 
trv panosomiasis 

Anemic Tongue Phenomenon as Symptom of Air 
Embolism—Mich ilovvsl j first directs attention to I-iebcr- 
nieistcr s article on the anemic tongue plienonienoii as an earlv 
svnipfoin of air embolism during niduelion of pncnmolborav 
which was reported m the kliiiiscite Il'ocluiKclinjt (8 21 
(fan 1] 1929, abstr The Jouiinal kfarch 16, 1929, p 949) 
He then reports two cases in which he observed this sjinptom 
In one instance cerebral disturbances developed but thev dis¬ 
appeared again after several hours The second case is of 
interest because it contradicts Licbcrmeistcr’s thcorv of the 
mechanical pathogenesis of tins sjmptom The pneuniothora\ 
was on the right side and the patient was Ivmg on his left side 
while the filling was done However, the tongue phenomenon 
developed on the left side Thus, the pure mcchamca! explain- 
•Ivon seems to be refuted Nevertheless, the author emphasizes 
the practical value of this sign and advises that it should be 
watched for whenever pneumothorax is induced, in order to 
prevent fatal embolisms 
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Results and Value of Obstetric Roentgen Diagnosis K Ileim —p 1917 
Active Psjcbotherapj S Fleisehmnnn —p 1919 
»Cure of Chronic Urticaria Following Oral Administration of 5>odumi 
Bicarbonate L Dinhin —p 3921 

Aleukemic LjniphadenosiB of Stomach Demonstrated in Roentgenogram 

Most finportant Tests for Detection of Bilirubin in Urine E Eitner 
_p 192*? 

Aature of Wasserniann Reaction F 33e>raucli p 193S 


Cure of Chrome Urticarva with Sodium Bicarbonate — 
In more than twentj cases of chronic urticaria, which Dinkin 
observed during the last three 3 ears, he obtained favorable 
results with ora! administration of sodium bicarbonate Occa- 
sionallv relapses occurred particularlj at the time of inenstriia- 
tiou or during acute exacerbation of a freguentl) simultaneouslv 
existing cholcostitvs However by continuing medication with 
sodium btcarboiiate or by resuming it again the relapses could 
be counteracted and gradually a complete cure was effected In 
regard to the dosage it is stated that from 8 to 10 Gm should 
be given three times daily If the single dose is found too large 
frovw 5 to 6 Gm should be given four times daily It is best 
to give the sodium bicarbonate after meals If the medication 
IS continued for some time alkalosis may develop, and in order 
to overcome this the medication with sodium bicarbonate should 
be discontinued for several days and an acidity inducing diet 
should be instituted The author advises against intravenous 
administration of sodium bicarbonate, because he considers it 
unnecessary and also dangerous In other itching disturbances 
in eczema, in dermatitis or m serum exanthem sodium bicar¬ 
bonate IS not effective 
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Arcnt of Cinctr —p 23^ 

( liiucil I cTliirrt of ^plrrirpncimionia L Chijina—p 237 

Acn of Trcatmeji of V^iroxysms of JPcctons G Ks'f 

~I> 211 

OitmnI J)ift jn TroTtnirijl of Sljilman—p 249 

lictriclion of UlooiJ Clots in Ct'c* of Malaria T Onnitser—p '’33 
fnflucnco of Citjoni on C isiric inecrction G Curyc and 2) Temper — 
\ 261 

^Icthod for rnticltotnl To*it of ^kin \ c^«cls \ Ku'met ov—p 2 m 
A hTtonjicolnolo^ic Jtnclion for J irl> DiaRnosis of Pregnancy \ 
(ilcIlLr irjfl iN Kiniionsli) —p 2^7 

1‘icttirc of I':pcctontion jtj Ci es of "Nfalignant PUmonarr 
lumors N GlcUcr—p 293 

*/,sarf.c fdo es of SptCihc Scrum jn Treatment of Anthrax. L. CherennuH 
Kinn —p 295 

CornhfncfJ Milk ainj \ accine Treatment in Ca<c^ of Complicated Cono 
rfica f J cy I J ittak anrl 1 Motornov —-p 307 
I of CinrcfRi) tu C of I*oisoning with J heno! or lutb Jvarcoti s. 
I f eilicnrnn —p tit 

CIjiiicil 1 niurr? of Choice}jfoi'luoile/nl Tr^tulas M '\farajkonor-- 
32 a 

Cases of Atulc Laryngeal Fdrma Polloiijne Jnflucnia. 0 Kalma — 
V US 

Study of Parasite Considered as Causal Agent of 
Cancer—Ncvvvdomskiv refers to bis report made in 1923 in 
winch the pvnsitic origin of cancer was pointed out The state 
inent was based on cytologic cxammatioiis of the tumor and ot 
the beinorrlngic exuti ite removed from mice with an abdominal 
cancer, parasitic cells were found m them Turtlier inocak 
tioiis of the cancer were obtained with filtrates, autolysates and 
blood The results were later confirmed b\ Bliimenthal and 
1 ipschiitz Tile aullior has asccrtamcei that the parasite was a 
Untianna The coimcction of Gnaanna with the cancer cells 
was demonstrated in Imiidrcds ot slides The Greganm pre 
sented a stage of schizogcnesis and therefore was classified 
among the sclnzogreganna species Nevvadomskay gives a 
detailed description of the parasite and of its life cvcle Cultures 
ol the parasite were obtained, recentiv the author could demon 
strate the growth of spores in the cultures, inoculation wath 
these cultures produced cancer m mice The results are cotv 
sidered as a proof that Cnyannn is the causal agent of cancer 
Tile author has found Gieganna also in cancerous tumors in 
man, lie obtained growth of their spores in cultures 

Oatmeal Diet in Treatment of Diabetes —The treatment 
was first suggested by von Noorden in 1902, who found that 
oats contain substances promoting utilization of carbohydrates 
Later stalcnieiils coiifirnicd that the extemaJ portion ol oat 
grains contains substances that tend to reduce the amount of 
sugar in (he blood and iii the urine In Zukershtems tvventv 
three patients with diabetes the oatmeal diet constantly induced 
a considerable reduction of ketone bodies m the blood and in 
the urine, the action proved to be more marked than that of 
insulin Sliilman used the oatmeal diet in five patients with a 
severe diabetes, there was from S to 9 per cent sugar in the 
unite and a pronounced acctmiurn The oatmeal diet was 
combined with the usual antidiabetic regimen consisting of a 
limited amount of proteins and of carbohv drates For from 
three to five days the patients were given daily 150 Gm of oat¬ 
meal with a quarter of a pound of butter the gruel was divided 
for four or five meals Afterward the diet consisted of 30 Gm 
of carbohv drates and of proteins, from 0 6 to 08 Gm per kilo¬ 
gram of body weight The total amount of from 20 to 25 
calories per kilogram of bodv weight was completed with fats 
The regimen was continued for a few days then the quantitv of 
carbohydrates and of fats was gradually increased From time 
to time the oatmeal aiet was prescribed for one day The 
metabolism of the patients became normal, the sugar and the 
acetone have disappeared In one patient ulcers located on the 
legs and m the hvpogastric region, which had resisted local 
treatment for three months started to heal after five days The 
healing was completed bv the end of the month Insulin a 
indicated when the oatmeal diet fails also in patients m a 
comatose or precomatose state 

Retraction of Blood Clots in Cases of Malaria • 
Onmtsev had determined the number of tlirombocv tes and thi 
index of retraction in fourteen patients with a tertian mvlana 
and in one with a tropical malaria before treatment In ten 
cases the examination was repeated after one or two senes ot 
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trcitmcnt with quinine (c7ch senes lasting five days) While 
normalh the inde\ of retraction ranges between 0 3 and 0 5, it 
was from 0 14 to 0 33 m the cases examined The index rose to 
from 029 to 046 after treatment There was no direct con¬ 
nection between the index of retraction and the number of 
blood plates The increase of the number of blood plates was 
nsuallj more rapid than that of the retractive index Evidentlj 
the retraction of blood clots depends not exclusively on the 
number of the blood plates but also on their functional capacity, 
which varies m different stages of the disease The author 
presumes that, besides changes in the thrombocytes, a reduction 
m the retraction of blood clots plavs a part in hemorrhagic 
diathesis observed m patients with malaria 

Influence of Cations on Gastric Secretion —The obser¬ 
vations of Lurye and Temper were made on nineteen patients 
with a normal gastro-mtestinal functioning or with a disturbed 
gastric secretion The gastric contents were first withdrawn 
with a thin catheter with the patient fasting then after a test 
breakfast, even ten minutes The breakfast consisted of 300 cc 
of distilled water and of 0 2 Gm of caffeine sodiobenzoate to 
which 1 or 2 drops of methylthionme chloride were added 
From 5 to 10 cc of a 5 or 10 per cent solution of magnesium 
sulphate was injected intravenously at the various phases ot 
gastric secretion The injections were well tolerated Thev 
were followed by an increase of the total acidity and of the free 
hvdrochloric acid of the stomach The increase was greater 
111 cases of hyperacidity than in tliose of hypo acidity The 
injections proved to be without influence m cases of achylia 
The authors consider that the achylia was probably associated 
with anatomic changes m the gastric glands hence the injec¬ 
tions could be used for differentiation of a functional achylia 
from an organic one Previous experiments indicated that the 
action of the magnesium salt is due to the magnesium cations 
Therefore in treatment with magnesium salts their influence on 
the gastric secretion ought to be considered 

Treatment of Anthrax with Large Doses of Specific 
Serum—Chereniushkinas experience includes 115 patients with 
anthrax A dose of 150 cc of antianthrax serum was injected 
intravenously and the injection repeated on three successive days, 
m the morning Exceptionally the serum was injected also in 
the evening, it was warmed and injected slowly In some cases, 
phenomena of serum sickness occurred, thev lasted only a few 
hours The local treatment consisted first m the application of 
dressings moistened with a 1 3 000 solution of corrosive mer¬ 
curic chloride or with a 1 1 000 solution of potassium perman 
ganate, later in the application of an ointment The author 
stresses that antianthrax serum prevented the local infection 
from becoming general, it was frequently possible to cure an 
anthrax septicemia The amount of the serum given may total 
up to a liter In cases of medium intensity the serum is admin 
istered intramuscularly m a dose of from SO to 200 cc , the 
dose can be repeated In severe cases the serum ought to be 
administered intravenously and intramuscularly (from SO to 
120 cc at once) The action of the serum is probably antitoxic 
and bactericidal 
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*Hemol>tic Jaundice and Biharj Thrombi I Mirskij —p 561 
*Pithogcnesis and Treatment of Hepatic Ascites R Mejebovskij —p S6S 
‘Action of Mersa!} 1 in Patients m ith Obc^itj H Zolotareva and T 
Kogan —p 606 

Correlation Bet^^een Gastric Secretion E\actntion and Peptic Function 
ing A Vakar and L Isako\ska)a—p 611 
Influence of Alcohol and of Beer on Gastric Secretion A Gukas>an 
—p 659 

*Use of Esophagoscope m Gastro'scopic E-omination G Belenkij —p 67a 
*Ultraviolet Treatment of Ozena ^valeto^a—p 692 

Hemolytic Jaundice and Eppinger’s Biliary Thrombi 
—^lirskiv considers that the pathogenesis of hemolytic jaundice 
cm be explained by his theorv of the formation of bile The 
formation of bile is not associated with a specific activity of the 
liver. It IS due to the splitting of hemoglobin molecules Old 
ervthrocvtcs are expelled from the blood stream into the adjacent 
tissues, where thev form microscopic hematomas The splitting 
of the hemoglobin and the fornntion of bilirubin take place m 
the microhematomas Thus bilirubin like the bile acids is 
lormcd outside of the liver and outside of the Kupffer and other 


reticulo-endothelial cells it is onlv excreted bv the liver In 
the experiments, tolylenediamine and arseniureted hvdrogen did 
not cause hemolysis but rendered the ery throcy tes excessiv ely 
fragile Under their action, the erythrocytes produced bv the 
hematopoietic organs were fragile They accumulated in the 
spleen, where their fragmentation occurred The destruction 
of the erythrocytes resulted m a considerable liberation of 
hemoglobin and a marked formation of bilirubin Besides, the 
poisons brought about destruction of the hepatic parenchyma 
as a result, the elimination of bilirubin was impaired and jaun 
dice developed A deficient elimination of the bile was respon¬ 
sible for the presence of Eppmger’s thrombi in the biliary 
canaheuh The author points out that such biliarv formations 
were found in hepatic diseases independently of pleiochromia 
Stagnation of bile in the intercellular biliary canaheuh and the 
consecutive resorption of water from the bile result in the 
formation of Eppinger’s thrombi Mirskiy regards the condition 
as paresis of the biliary canaheuh and the biliary thrombi 
merely as biliary cylinders The biliary cylinders can be 
detected microscopically in almost all hepatic diseases In cases 
of hemolytic jaundice they are connected with an overcharging 
of the hepatic cells from an exaggerated activity, and subsequent 
arrest of the biliary excretion 

Treatment of Ascites Associated with Hepatic Cir¬ 
rhosis—Mejebovskiy’s observations were made on the action 
of calcium chloride on the water metabolism of eleven patients 
with ascites accompanying hepatic cirrhosis The diet consisted 
of milk baked potatoes, nee cooked without salt, boiled meat, 
fruit and eggs One or two glasses of weak tea were allowed 
a day The patients were observed for at least a month They 
were given calcium chloride, at a daily dose of from 12 to 
15 Gm , for two or three weeks The large doses of calcium 
chloride were usually well tolerated The results were positive 
in eight patients and negative in two, in one, the ascites 
remained stationary In six cases, recurrences developed after 
from three to eleven months The action of calcium chloride 
proved to be a diuretic and a dehydrating one, thus, in one case 
the urinary secretion increased about fourfold The content 
of sodium chloride increased notably in the urine and in the 
blood In one of the two cases, in which calcium chloride was 
without influence, the amount of chlorides in the blood decreased, 
pointing to their retention by the tissues One patient lost 
15 Kg in weight within three weeks, whereby his ascites dis¬ 
appeared almost completely The rapid loss of weight (from 
500 to 700 Gm a day) was not connected with the diuresis (the 
average was 400 cc of urine a day) since the intake of liquids 
was 500 cc a day Obviously the calcium chloride was able to 
promote the extrarenal elimination of water The theorv that 
ascribes the action of calcium chloride to colloid changes apjiears 
to be the most plausible Failure of the calcium chloride in 
certain cases is explained by excessive changes m the tissue 
colloids as from severe anemia ilejebovskiy concludes that 
stasis in the portal system is the primary but not the only 
cause of ascites associated with hepatic cirrhosis Physico¬ 
chemical changes in the colloids (endothelium) of the v'essels 
and of the peritoneum constitute another factor In the action 
of calcium chloride, the fundamental role belongs to the chloride 
anion the role of the calcium cation is secondary The effect 
of calcium chloride manifests itself only when the food used 
IS free from sodium chloride otherwise calcium chloride may 
favor accumulation of the fluid The calcium chloride treatment 
should be tried in all patients with ascites, alone or m combma 
tion with other diuretics 

Mersalyl in Treatment of Obesity—The treatment with 
mersalvl was used by Zolotareva and Kogan in thirtv one obese 
patients The weight of the patients varied from SO to 133 Kg 
Mersalyl was employed after other methods of reduction failed 
During the treatment the usual foods and beverages were not 
changed In twenty-eight cases the injection of mersalyl was 
followed by a considerable increase m the amount of urine dis¬ 
charged, which sometimes reached 3 liters a day In the 
remainder, the increase was slight The increase m the elimina¬ 
tion of chlorides paralleled that of the urine, their amount 
reached from 12 to 37 Gm a dav The reduction of weight was 
marked (4 Kg m a week m one case) A single dose of I cc 
more rarelv of 2 cc, was injected once or twice within a month 
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or n iiioiidi Ttid ^ Inlf Ko cirdnc (iKliirljiiiccs were ever 
obscnccl A Irniisieiit licnnlurn ncciirrtd in oiil insHncc iml i 
iniid stonnlitis in nnotlitr A dccrci‘;c of mltr niid of lon 
cinrges in tlic cells niliiliits tlicir ^ctIVIt^, vliik icciimiil'itioii 
of ion clnrgcs iiid nflluv of wntcr to (lie celK siinmhlc their 
nctiMtj According to tins tlicorj, the nidntt<I lis)>crcliIoriirn 
nnd jiol^urn ore cvpHinid ns follows Under tlie niflnciicc of 
mcrsnl}! the f-n of the proteins is shifted to the nil nlmt suit, 
nnd the plnsc of iiihilntion clnngts to tint of nctisntion which 
results in poljurn nnd in elnnnntion of chlorides lienee, 
nicrsnlil proves to net ns n cnldjrcr of osulntion processes, 
tins nctioii IS opiiositc to tint of the jvosterior lohe of the 
li>pop!i}sis, winch pinjs n notnblc part in the deselopinenl of 
obcsitj 

Gastroscopic Inspection by Means of Esophagoscope 
—^ he csop!ngosco|>c is first inserted, nnd then the gnstroscoihc 
15 introtluced through it The gnstroscojve is eonnected with the 
source of the clcctricnl cnergv, from whieh the csophngoscoiic 
Ins been disconnectid risner’s gnstroscofie tnsilj passes 
through the outer tube of Uruinng s csoplingoscojie The end 
of the gnstroscopc is provided with n rubber enp which is 
pushed into the gnstne cnvitv This method allows n direct 
inspection of the gastric miuosn it has hten used hi llclciihiv 
for the last four scars DifTicnltj or complications were never 
encountered 

Ultraviolet Rays m Treatment of Ozena—Nalciova’s 
experience included twentv-seven intients with orena among 
them were seven men and twent) women Their age ranged 
from 8 to 47 A quartz lamii was used for irradiation of the 
face, the ejes and the forehead were covered with a foUlcd 
towel The distance between the face and the lamp was SO cm 
The therapeutic dose (free from crjthema phciiomein) was 
applied, the duration of the sittings was gradinll> increased 
from one to twelve minutes The number of sittings varied from 
ten to twcntj-flvc The sittings tool place three times a week 
In eleven eases the results were good, since the offensive odor 
and the crusts comi>1ctel> disappeared and the nasal nuicosa 
became almost normal Ihc improvcmcul has continued (or a 
few months, to d ilc In ten patients the iniprovcnient was quite 
satisfactory The results were less satisfactorj in six eases 
there was a marked improvement of the suh;ecti\c signs and 
disappearance of the odor but other objective signs persisted 
The author points out that the favorabfc effect of the ultraviolet 
rays was manifest also on the general condition 
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BucrEcr’s Disease A A Ilijnnns van den HerElt--P « 

Acholuric Jaundice as an Acute ManitcslWion C D dc Langen 

•Treatment of Pernicious Anetnn with Dried Pig s Stomach I Snapper 
and J D G du Preez —p 29 , ,, , ,q 

Role of Heredity in Multiple Births J Sanders —p A9 

Treatment of Pernicious Anemia with Dried Pig’s 
Stomach —Snapper and du Preez report tint, m iimc out of 
eleven cases of pernicious anemia dried pigs stomach had a 
good effect but not better tliaii liver The two other eases 
proved especially resistant, also to tlie admimstratvon of Uver 
preparations, and only a combination of pigs stomach and liver 
finally effected a cure In most cases, not less tba" o'" 
doses of pig’s stomach of one taWespoonful each should be given 
in twenty-four hours 
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•Blood Sugar Curve in Different Forms of Jaundice E Meulcngrachl 

•Ca’Hs of^'HyperchromaUc Anemia Without Gastric Achilla in Psychotic 
Conditions S A Holbdll —r HOS 

Blood Sugar Curve m Different Forms of Jaundice — 
In patients with acute and with chrome hepatitis MeulengracUt 
found that atter the oral administration of dextrose the course 
of the blood sugar curve, except in cases with complications or 
with nausea or rise of temperature, was characterized by a 
certain tendency to low values for the fasting blood sugar, a 
normal average rise, and a pronounced consecutive hypogljcemic 
phase which often brought the blood sugar down to marked 
l,jpogljccniic values In cases of cancer with stricture of the 
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bile ducts, mc/udiiir cancer of the bead of the pancreas, ihc blofd 
sugar curve iftcr the oral adimiiistr ition of dextrose was i» 
innst cases irregular, frtqucntl> pccuharlj low, sometimes wjlli 
slow rise and without a fall within three and a half hours Ifo 
tcndcnc} (o hviiogljctmic values was noted 

Hypcrchromatic Anemia Without Gastric Achylia in 
Psychotic Conditions —In the three eases reported bj Holbfffl, 
tlicrc were long contimicd nervous and h>stcrical sjmploms in 
two cives, pronounced, together vvitli an anemia charactcrired 
In an increased color index Pernicious anemia was excluded 
Atiiueroiis cxainiintions faded to establish the presence of am 
pathologic condition known to be accompanied bv anemia of 
the livpercliromatic tvjic The occurrence of hjpcrchroroalit 
anemias, as m these cases, is so rare tint the simultaneoui 
appearance m the three instances of marl cd psjchic disturbances 
can hardlj be regarded as mcrel> a coincidence The cases 
show tint in apparenili jitirelv functional disorders, changes 
III tile blood picture t ike place jiointiiig to unknown orgamc 
ebinges wbidi inaj pcrliaps be the primary cause of the blood 
changes and the psjciiic disturbances 
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•Allciiiptv at Hvpcrvcnlilation li> Inlntatimi of Carbon Dioxide and 
0x1 ESn in Ptticots with Spasms VI tog and M Schmidt—p 

Hyperventilation by Inhalation of Carbon Dioxide 
and Oxygen in Patients with Spasms—Tog and Scliniidt 
subjected tbirt) four patients with cpilepsj doubtful epilepsj 
and li)sterital convulsions to 'cvciitv one hv pen entilalion tests 
Bj siniiile hvpervcntilation and b> h)pcrvcntilation withovagti’, 
epileptic attacks were produced m seven patients (about 22 per 
cent) In bjpervcntilation bj carbon dioxide oxvgen, epileptic 
plicnonieiia occurred in oiilj one ease Bv simple hvperventih 
tioii and bj hjpervcntilation with oxjgcn, more or less niarUd 
tetanic phenomena were produced in most of ihc patients, m 
the tests with carbon dioxide oxjgcn tbcj were absent The 
lowered OX)gen suspension m the tissues during simple hj’P'f 
ventilation is suggested as a possible explanation of the ongm 
of epileplic attacks produced bj li)pervcntilation 
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•Sjmplomx I evdine lo Early Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Childhood* 
C Fridxnchxcn —p 1221 

Tuberculosis in Esedcs Afinde District Aorih Greenland S K 
Svvndxcii—-p 1225 

Coiigciiinl Frequent Anomaly of Penis m Greenland P Bprrestn 
—P J227 

Early Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Childhood — 
rndcnchsen sajs that the initial fever is the first clinical sign 
of tuberculosis in the anteaJlcrgic stage in the child and empha 
sizes f/iaf m 98 per cent of the eases of erythema nodosum m 
voting children this condition is one of the first clmically certain 
signs of the organism’s reaction to a beginning tuberculous 
infection 
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Remarks on Modern Treatment of Syphilis C E Jensen—p I 
•Insulin Intoxication and Babinski s Reflex B Andersen —p 5 
•Case of Acute Miliary Tuberculosis with Formation of Tuberculoma 
Together with Encephalitic Changes K. Germer—p 6 

Insulin Intoxication and Babinski’s Reflex —Andersen 
rejiorts a case of insulin intoxication leading to coma, with 
pronounced hypertonia of the musculature of the extremities, 
marked jicrspiration, and a typical bilateral Babinski reflex 
Norma! plantar reflex was seen after the administration of 
dextrose He cites six other cases of insulin intoxication with 
coma and a demonstrable Babinski reflex during coma 
Acute Mihary Tuberculosis with Encephalitic Changes 
—In Germer s patient, a girl aged 12, with miliary tuberculosis, 
neurologic symptoms set m three weeks before death Necropsy 
disclosed changes m the central convolution of the cerebruiw 
which raacroscopically and microscopically indicated a cerebral 
tuberculoma, this diagnosis was confirmed by the demonstration 
of typical tubercle bacilli m the jvathologically changed tissnt 
The meningeal changes were both macroscopically and micro 
scopicallj of typical tuberculous nature The less marked 
diffuse microscopic changes m the brain tissue were regar e 
as signs of a beginning encephalitis, presumably of tuberculous 
nature 
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THE PRACTICE OF TRA.UiMATIC 
SURGERY + 

JOHN J MOORHEAD, MD 

NEW \ORK 

A survey of the field of general surgery discloses 
the fact that traumatic surger}' is the oldest and ) et the 
newest tj'pe of surgery To the ancients the caie of the 
injured was the earliest problem presented, to moderns 
It IS the imminent problem In the peiiods long remote 
the care of those injured in tribal warfare was practi¬ 
cally the only form of surgery, and it ivas, in effect, war 
surgery that produced surgeons of great renown who 
w'ere adept in caring for the injuied Still later came 
that period in which accidents inherent to occupation 
became numerous, and thus arose the era of railway 
surgery and industrial surgery The present is the era 
of transportation surgerj', a veritable epidemic of auto¬ 
mobile accidents of major character The aviation era 
is on the horizon and already the airplane is becoming 
a factor in the production of the traumapathies 
The greatest era of all, the World War, is rapidly 
fading, and yet memory and expenence will alwaj s rate 
those years as the greatest in the world’s history m 
respect to the mass of the injured, the traumatic surgery 
sphere of mammoth proportions 
Here now at the end of 1930, with 1931 just ahead. 
It may be interesting and perhaps profitable to review 
the knowledge of trauma, to summate experience in 
terms of diagnosis, to formulate precepts in terms of 
treatment and to restate practice in estiimting end- 
results 

Let It be understood at the outset tint traumatic 
surgery is that branch of general surgery winch segre¬ 
gates to Itself the management of the injured irrespec¬ 
tive of the source or site of the injui) That it is 
becoming a specialty is attested by the fact that the 
present meeting, like many others, is deioted to this 
problem, and that surgeons m all parts of the countrj 
are realizing that this type of service requires and 
demands just as high grade immediate attention as that 
accorded to acute abdominal surgery The great hope 
for the future of traumatic surgerj is that surgeons of 
experience now' realize that this branch requires as 
much of their slnll and attention as the more familiar 
emergencies of general surgen The da\ has gone bi 
when this class of work can be delegated to the juniors 
of the hospital staff, to the house officers to the inex¬ 
perienced Hospitals are now' staffed so that in rotation 
designated surgeons are assigned to gue the immediate 

•Read before the Philadelphia Counl> Medical Societj Dec. 10 1930 
, •From the Department of Traumatic Surper\ New Nork Po'st 
Graduate Medical School and Reconstruction Hospital Lnit 


sen ice so right!}' demanded It is becoming increas¬ 
ingly evident that the maximum of care and attention 
means the minimum of disability, phisical as well as 
economic 

PHASES OF TRAUMATIC SURGERV 

There are certain phases of tiaiimatic surgery that aie 
peciiliai to It alone, and of these ma} be mentioned the 
following 

1 There is no incubation period m trauma, the 
physical insult occuis and the reaction appears instantl} 
Hence there are no slowly developing pathologic 
changes by w'hich tissue resistance is built up, no 
defense bairiers are created by the processes of time 

2 The trauma produces an immediate effect, and if 
treatment is to be for the trauma alone, this treatment 
must be proiided before complications appear If treat¬ 
ment is applied early, the trauma alone, uncomplicated, 
IS being cared for If treatment is applied later, the 
trauma plus complications are being caied for A 
ruptuied appendix or duodenal ulcer treated within six 
houis of onset usually results in cure Likew'ise a 
trauma treated w'lthm this time limit usually results 
in cure It is known, for example that organisms do 
not appear m accidental w'ounds until after a period of 
SIX hours, likewise, it is known that muscular contrac¬ 
tion in a fracture or dislocation is not serious until aftei 
a lapse of a similar period 

3 Tiauinatic cases require a constant follow through 
and, unlike general surgical cases, the operating room 
phase ma} be onlv the prelude to long and tedious post¬ 
operative care This pecuharitv of itself makes this 
type of surgen unattractne to mam general surgeons 
w'ho, by expel lence, regard the operation as the essential 
element in treatment A compound fracture or an 
infected wound ma} receive exacting care in the operat¬ 
ing room, but that is only one step in the therapy— 
essential, to be sure, but by no means the final act of 
therapy Bv contrast, the case of ruptured appendix 
treated bi operation has been given the final treatment 
and usuall} little more is required 

4 Operations in a traumatized area are more likely to 
become infected than in a nontraumatized area I his 
is in part due to the presence of macerated muscle 
fascia and soft parts bathed in a mixture of blood and 
serum Practicalh speaking, such a menstruum is an 
autogenous culture medium than which there is no bet¬ 
ter culture medium Hence, the percentage of infection 
m such cases is alwa}s higher than in other forms of 
pathologic change 

5 Trauma is no respecter of rank sex, race age or 
anatomic zones and thus demands wider and more 
\aried knowledge on the part of those who undertake 
the treatment In a gnen accident due to an autobus 
collision, or to a falling eleiator, the lesions encountered 
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may \.iiy ]iom tnvnl alJiasiuns and tontiisions to 
majoi abdominal, tboracit ind Lrmiil probkms Sud¬ 
denly the hospital stair m.iy tncoiintci a group of 
mjmics tliat lia\c never before been uitnesscd, and tlic 
immednte proper treatment tlieieof me ms life itself or 
freedom from lasting disability In ordinary singical 
practice there aie few c\igencies of this sort, for the 
unusual pathologic case can generalh he subjected to 
jirolongcd study and the ])1 m of jiroeedure is carefully 
and leisurely plotted m adiance I^Icre mention of tins 
eontiast visualizes the startling dilTercnces and tiic 
neccssiti for unusual picparcdness if success is to lie 
attained 

6 Traumatic cases ineMtabl) lead to mcdieoleg.d, 
eompensition and insurainc elements lucrv accident 
ease is a potential souree of some sort of claim that 
makes the patient an object of suriey by an authority 
cithci design ited or otherwise, and hence the usual 
relationship of doctor and patient does not pertain 
There is often a ‘third parti ” relationsliip created, and 
the scrutiny thus accorded a phjsicians jiaticnt is not 
always flattering to his sense of surgical siipenonti oi 
ecpiahty In the ordinary practice of surgen, the rela¬ 
tionship of the physician is closely linked alone to the 
patient or to the family and raicK is there ,iin outside 


factor to be considered Mot so in accident cases, for 
here now enters some of the elements already men¬ 
tioned 

7 The end-results of the management of the injured 
are much more obvious than in ordinary surgical cases 
The ventral hernia following a laparotomy is not usually 
displayed even m this day of low cut gowns or badly 
cut abdomens But a fracture of the ankle, or a frac¬ 
ture of the femui wath a resulting limp and defonnitj', 
IS an indelible exhibit that neither the patient nor the 
physician can hide or camouflage 

8 The chances for malpractice suits are legion in 
iLCident cases by comparison with ordinary surgical 
practice This especially applies to fracture cases 
because the public has been taught to expect a cabinet 
maker’s type of repair in a group of cases in which 
such an outcome is impossible even ivith open operation 

Experience warrants the statement that practically 
three fourths of all the traumas fall into the group of 
contusions, wounds, burns, joint injuries, fractures and 
dislocations 

From the standpoint of management of these, I 
hehe\e that certain principles improve the results Of 
these may be mentioned the following 

1 Early treatment is important If definitive 
measures can be applied within six hours of the onset 


complications are minimized to such an extent that tk 
disability jitriod is hahed 

2 Itlobihz.ition ratlicr than immobilization should k 
the aim, and if that is attained the need for prolongtd 
physical thcrain is inmimi/cd 

3 Ihe cmjiloymcnt of mfreijiicnt dressings limn 
the chances of second,try infection occurring and al o 
limits the probabilities of stirring up infection in the 
initial lesion 

4 Delayed ojienition in infections is increasing!) m 
practice uid J jiostponc intervention until localizationi 
aecomplished b\ tlie use of hot wet dressings, pin 
tlcvntioii and splintage 

5 Ojicrations m fractures and dislocations an 
featured only when the ordinarj closed methods tail 
after reasonable trial Since using the repositor (tok 
later described) I have stil! further reduced the opera 
live incidence 

6 Anesthesia should be more universallj' emploved 
Local infiltration acts well in injuries of the joint 
bjiinal anesthesia has an established sphere in injune 
of the lower extremities Inhalation anesthesia (ga 
oxygen or ether) is aided by the prehmmar) ire of 
phenobarbilal and like preparations Intravenmu 
anesthesia as jet is too unsafe and uncertain 

wotrxDS 

Vs to the management of w'ounds, I u 
gard ever} accidental wound as alreadi 
infected and treat it aecordinglj There are 
onlj two methods of sterilizing anj wound 
namely, by mechanical and by cliemicil 
means 

Weclnnical sterilization is best aceoiu 
jihshed b\ soap and water aided by carelul 
mopping or light scrubbing This is to be 
reinforced bj judicious and nonsacrifienl 
debridement wdien torn or fraj ed tissues ‘O 
demand 

Dclirideiiieiit is attained when three cn 
tena are present healthy appearance, bleed 
mg and contractility 

Chemical sterilization should be attempted 
onlj if infection is present, and everj phj'Sician knoirt 
the value of any chemical or antiseptic is limited mainb 
to the lavage or diluent effect, to the Icilhng of siiperhcwl 
organisms, to changing the local reaction, to fixing tlie 
organisms and to changing the flora To rely on anti 
septics alone is a vain hope, and to replace ordinan 
cleansing or debndement by any chemical is a useles- 
and futile endeavor However, there are manv wlio 
believe in antiseptics just as tliere are many who believe 
that a lipstick can hide the anemic pallor Each genera 
tion IS caught by the glamour of some vaunted wound 
cure, and just now the profession is witnessing the 
intensive propaganda extolling the merits of a wound 
rouge that has attracted the attention of some surgical 
flappers who are apparently more adept in chromatic 
than in traumatic surgery Where are some of the 
antiseptics of the not so long ago^ Where is mercunc 
chloride? Where is phenol? How manv tue 
chlorines? Just as well ask where is Omega Oil or 
Lydia Pmkham’s The undeniable fact is that ain 
antiseptic capable of killing organisms also kills tissues 
and that is a fatal factor to add m any case of traiim, 
with tissues already devitalized Of course, for r^^ 
aid almost any antiseptic ivill do if soap and i 

not available For this purpose iodine is my ^ 

choice, and one must not forget that this drug 



Tip 1—The rcposfCor shouin^ the \arious dements lint permit traction and relixa 
Uou -It \Trjinp speeds »Uh a pull nuRiuR from 0 to 100 pounds motor of one fourth 
horse power B pull register C distance spacer D strip holder XT plug in cable 
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tliL wai had the seveicst possible test under the most 
tiying circumstances 

Aftei cleansing the wound, I suture sparingly and 
always dram, using rubber for that purpose, a rubbei 
band, foi example, m small aaounds I use only gauze 
drainage for hemostatic purposes or for ballooning a 
cavit}, and then I soak it m oil, petrolatum or liquid 
petrolatum 

In a contused oi much lacerated wound, I place but 
do not tie the sutures until the end of the second or 
third daj, thus practicing delated or primosecondary 
suturing This is a “safety first ’ principle applicable 
chiefly to highwa} and factory accidents It is a 
maingement factor of the utmost importance and the 
incidence of tetanus, gas gangrene or other types of 
infection will be much lowered by a more universal 
adoption of this procedure 

I give tetanus antitoxin wdien there is any chance 
of soil infection As yet, I have not had enough 
experience to recommend the use of combined serums 
as for example, tetanus and gas gangrene 

I strongl}' believe m rest and elevation for wounds 
and hence splintage and suspension are a part of mj 
procedure 

For infected wounds, as intimated, I am partisan to 
the prolonged use of hot wet diessmgs (saline, boric or 
magnesium sulphate solution), the heat maintained b^ 
an electric light I incise only if theie is local pain, 
local induration or local fluctuation—and I try to incise 
only within the area thus delimited 
In infections of the blood stream I believe m repeated 
tiansfusions, and apparently there is also some benefit 
in dextrose used as a continuous veiioch sis 

BURNS 

I have long been an advocate of the tieatment b\ 
wet dressings of sodium bicarbonate during the earh 
or dermatitis stage of burns As yet I have not been 
converted to trimtrophenol or tannic acid For the 
secretory and granulation stage I prefer the open air, 
sunlight or electric light treatment, especially' m chil- 
dieii At night, or m the intervals between seances of 
open exposure, I use a dressing of equal parts of 
camphor liniment and olive oil, or boric ointment I 
especialh guard against contiactures by enforced 
postuic and exercises I use debridement only m 
selected cases notably in localized third degree burns 

INJURIES or THE JOINTS 
I believe in early mobilization in injuries ol the 
joints and permit the use of the part promptly unless 
added pain and swelling contraindicate it 

In synovitis of the knee I aspirate at once To do 
this, I visualize the front of the joint as the dial of a 
clock, the numeral XII at the top and VI at the bottom 
For the right knee, I insert the aspirating needle at the 
numeral IX and pass it toward XII For the left 
knee I pass from III to XII In each I push the 
patella outw'ard so that it acts as a guiding shelf 
The knee joint is a fertile source for exploration and 
I believe that there is a definite entity' w'liich I call the 
‘ suigical knee ” If this articulation is compared to the 
abdomen one soon realizes that knee joint indigestion is 
cured more often by surgical attack than by drugs, 
bi aces and pin sical therapy The analoga is so striking 
that calculi of the knee joint haae become to me akin 
to the calculi m the gallbladder or the unnan tract I 
beheie m adequate exposure in approaching this joint, 
and cieii in arthrotonn for injun of the cartilage I 


no longer practice the small incision but, 'on the con- 
traiy, widely expose by an incision that starts above 
the patella and extends round the inner margin to the 
tibial tubercle I have a series of 163 arthrotomies 
of this joint, all performed under a tourniquet, using 
the ultra-aseptic “hands-off,” or Lane, technic 

Years ago, a small laparotomy incision was the rule 
today the laparotomy incision is m every respect actually 
“exploratory” and, when the suspected appendix is 
removed, the gallbladder and pylorus are not forgotten 
Exactly the same experience has befallen me in 
arthrotomy of the knee joints, so that now I perform 
only the extensive incision and m nearly all cases 
find enough unsuspected associated pathologic changes 
to justify this type of approach There is no ty'pe of 
surgery that gives more uniformly good results, and I 
am quite certain that I shall extend the sphere of this 
operation to the cure of selected cases of arthritis w'lth 
or w’lthout an initiating or contributing tiaiima 

FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS 

The automobile era has changed the sphere of many 
community' hospitals and made of them sen'ice stations 


Fij, 2—Fracture dislocation of the fourth and fifth cer\ical \ertebrae 
^\Ith marked cord symptoms A before and B after repositor reduction 
Alinement incomplete because of locking of the arches subsequent lamincc 
tom\ with almo t complete relief of pnraljsis 

for the care of the injured In many places the added 
finaiici il burden of this influx of injured strangers has 
almost wrecked the institution, because these injured 
persons expect free service for themselves, although 
they pay for a like sennee to their machines 

To meet this exigency the road tax or gasoline tax 
should be so arranged that a portion of it w'ould apply 
to the up-keep of the hospital and provide a suitable 
fee for the professional staff There is no reason w'hy 
the physician should not continue to be the Samaritan, 
but in those ancient day's the mode of transportation 
w'as the ass and the treatment w'as oil 

Now the process seems reversed, and the physician 
is the patient quadruped and the healing oil is sold at 
so much a gallon at a filling station There is need also 
for the first aid crews of roadside employees who could 
be taught to gue proper immediate attention to the 
injured pending the arrival of a plnsician or an 
ambulance The mere matter of apphing a Thomas 
or other kand of splint might preaent compounding oi 
crippling 
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To pin siciaiib thcit nrc sevcial csscntinls in tlic 
managtnitnt of fiactnrcs, and of tlicse ina} he men¬ 
tioned the following 

1 Definition —A fi ictuit is a wound of the hone, 
and as m soft part mjuiics theic are two tjpes 1 he 
ineiscd group, oi t^pe II, in which the fi.iginents arc 
not separated, this is the nonoaerl ijijied grou)) of 
fiactures The lacciated group, or tjpe I, in which the 
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Fir 3 —Comnunuted fricturc of ihc lower third «if tin tihn ind filmh cvtciulmp 
tnfo the Ttiklc joint A i? liefort 'vnd C I) After rcj>o<5ttor reduction Note the dcMce 
for rmkmff tnction which Ins luen Kft tu situ After the ph icr of pAns casiiir Ins 
been Applied 

fragments aie separated, this is the oreilapped group jiorted tl 
of fractures of-paris 

riierc IS as much difFcreuce m the management of robust p 
these two types as there is in the mdiiagenient of a been atu 
benign catarrhal appendix and a malign ruptured fractures 
appendix Either of these t}pes mav be simple —the wi 
(closed) or compound (open) In the nonovcrlapped adrocatc 
group splintage alone usually suffices, in the 
overlapped group, reduction is necessary —a ■— 

before splinting J '' 

2 Immediate 01 Pi oviswnal Tieaimcnl — ' J 

If the fracture is cared for within a few | ■ y f 

hours of onset the fracture alone is being > ; I i 

cared for, if one waits, one is caring for the ( ' | 

fracture plus complications Hence cveiy , ' l 

fracture should recene immediate treatment, ^ > 

and that means that reduction and splintage > . 

should be given at the earliest possible , u 
moment % - 

Hospitals should be so staffed that the ^ 

traumas are accorded the same grade of 

emei gency treatment now accorded acute / ' , 

appendicitis or strangulated hernia Pro- ■T'' J ^ 

visional traction can be applied to a bioken Cj— 
upper or lower extremity by a sheet or towel 

fastened to the wrist or ankle, m the absence--— 

of adhesive plaster traction This can easily 4 _comminuied fr 

be improvised in any home, and in the hos- reduction 
pital a gaiter or shoe can be used foi the 

lower extremity and a gauntlet for the upper extreniit} wooden ( 
Too often roentgenograms are waited for to prove the applicable 
diagnosis when in reality they should be used for prov- to sit upr 
ino-'^the reduction Too often one waits for subsidence the chair 
of'’secondary sw'elling, forgetting that there is rarely In the 
anv such thing if there is primary reduction elbow anc 

Too often fracture cases are put at the last end of effective 
the operative sheet when thev should be at the top Fractur 
of the list Too often fracture cases are allotted to gence to 
the juniors of the staff w'hen thev should be allotted to occur, evi 


the seniors The day has gone by when anj old fradiire 
t 111 he trc.itcd III any old way at any old tune b) anj 
old doctor 

3 Splintaqc —1 he splint should first of all be safe, 
and next it should he simple The splint should be 
fitted to the patient, not the patient fitted to the splint 
Afolded two jncec plastor-of-pans splints are cudom 
made and comph with these requirements 

For transport or proaisional use, Thomas 
= or other shaped splints are excellent 

' T raction and susiiension is espccialij 

aaluable in fraeturcs of the humerus and in 
I the iqipcr two thirds of the tibia 
, I Skeletal traction is inj choice in fractures 

, i of the sli.ift of the femur and in the louer 

' I I third of the tibia 

t A 1 Oicrlappmg fractures of the forearm 

nearh alwajs require open correction with 
s self iiotchmg or steeplmg I liaa e not plated 

r '■^4 ,i fracture in more than a decade Occa 

^ sionallj a nail or wire is used when otliermse 

a coiit ict cannot he iinmtamed I do not be 
f I ^ routine use of nonabsorbable 

uiatcnal 111 fracture surgerj and regard it as 
dangerous and unnecessan except m selected 

-cases when used by experienced surgeons 

I cvtcmiiiiR Fractures of the neck of the femur m the 
c the .icMce aged, depleted and infirm are often best 
treated bj' adhesne plaster traction applied 
to the thigh, the knee being bent and sup- 
liortccl thus on a Gatch bed or a pillow The plaster 
of-paris ibductioii spica is resera ed for the more 
robust patient, or for those m aahom reduction has 
been attained bj the adhesiae plaster traction h' 
fractures of the hip ocemring in the light-weight aged 
—the aaren tape of eldcrla aaoman, for examplc—t 
adaocatc plastci of pans, fastening the patient to a 





Fir 4 —Comminuted fracture of the ankle A B before and C D after repositor 
reduction 

vtremit} wooden chan This sitting up casing is especially 
irove the applicable for home treatment as it permits the patien 
or prov- to sit upright, and if casters or avheels are attached to 
drsidence the chair the patient becomes ambulatory 
IS rarely In the joint fracture group, notably at the wrist, 
elbow and ankle, reduction under anesthesia is usuauy 
t end of effective ,, 

the top Fractures about the elbow in children require 
lotted to gence to pi event the ischemic contracture s® 
lotted to occur, even when this calamity is anticipated ana 
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splintage is purposely made nonconstiicting It should 
not be forgotten that ischemia can occur m this and 
other varieties because of the injury alone and that the 
encircling dressings may have nothing to do with it 
For two years now I have been experimenting with 
a portable motorized device for setting fractures and 
dislocations and liberating stiff joints (fig 1) I call 
this the repositor The apparatus essentially consists 
of an electromotor attached to a spring device, which 
in turn is fastened to a strap or harness attached to the 
limb When the motor is started, the strap pulls and 
then relaxes, so that intermittent traction is applied to 
the limb instead of the steady pull that has hitherto been 
employed vhen manual methods oi the fracture table 
have been used 

A pull from zero to 100 pounds can be automatically 
given, with a aariable period of relaxation and at vary¬ 
ing speeds 

Every fracture and dislocation is set not by setting 
the bone but by setting the elastic muscles, tendons and 
ligaments, and hence the importance of intermittent 
traction as compared with continuous traction This 
apparatus permits, so to speak, a systole and a diastole, 
in other words, labor pains are imitated 

When used with the fluoroscope, this method should 
make the setting of fractures and dislocations almost 
automatic and I am becoming convinced that this device 
IS of value in that group ordinarily regarded as irre¬ 
ducible without operation 

In fracture dislocations of the joints, notably of the 
carpus, I have had excellent success Likewise, m 
fractures of the cervical spine the repositor has been 
extremely valuable, and the newer model, soon to be 
marketed, will be more portable and more practicable 
to take to the patient when an electric light socket is 
available 

This motorizing of the fracture table is encouraging 
enough to me to warrant this preliminary statement of 
my experimentation 

OSTEOMVELITIS 

Osteomyelitis, incidental to infected fractures or 
otherwise, is still an unsolved problem Orr has done 
well to call attention to the value of debridement and 
immobilization, but it must not be forgotten that this 
method is essentially the bipp treatment used by the 
English during the war and later abandoned because of 
recurrences Baer in Baltimore is quite enthusiastic 
over the maggot method and quite recentl) I spent 
half a day in surveying this procedure However to 
me, despite many methods and man 3 f proceduies, the 
old adage “Once an osteoni) ehtis, ah\ays an osteo- 
mj'ehtis” still prevails 

EXD-RESULTS 

The restoration of function is the chief end of 
traumatic surgery The methods of estimating end- 
results should be standardized so that all physicians 
mil speak the same language This cannot be done by 
the use of words such as “good,” “fair” or “bad,” but 
It can be done by the use of numerals if the common 
denominators can be mutuallj agreed on 

For some years I have been using the three factors 
of function, union and contour to list mj ovn end- 
results B 3 function I mean capacitt to perform Bv 
union I mean the state of repair Bt contour I mean 
the external appearance Hence function 4- union -f- 
contour = end-results 

I rate perfect function as 60 per cent perfect union 
as 20 per cent, perfect contour as 20 per cent This 


rating makes actions three times more valuable than 
any other factor, and with that element all are in sub¬ 
stantial agreement For example, m a fractured urist, 
I make an estimate that function is onl} half perfect 
and hence allot 30 per cent instead of 60 per cent, 
union also is only half perfect and hence scores 10 per 
cent instead of 20 per cent, contour is also limited 
half, and hence I rate it 10 per cent instead of 20 per 
cent Now my rating is 30 -f- 10 -j- 10 = 50 per cent 
To me this seems a better determination than to use 
such words as “fair” or “poor” 

Let some method be agreed on to solve the problem 
Surely, if one can rate m figures at a horse show or 
cattle show one should be able to do likewise with 
human beings Incidentally, if a substantial agreement 
can be reached there will less otten be quarrels with 
compensation boards and like agencies who now hare 
a rating scheme that all too often makes the phj sician s 
own rating none too flattering to his surgical accom¬ 
plishments If surgical societies throughout the coun¬ 
try would adopt a rating scheme, the situation would 
soon be clarified and the statistics would then all be 
based on the same factors 

CONCLUSION 

Here now in review some of the phases of traumatic 
surgery have been presented, special stress being placed 
on the treatment—traumatotherapy 

In closing let me venture the suggestion that the 
coming advances m surgery will be in this field, for m 
reality the tillage has just been begun and the harvesting 
awaits the diligent plowing and planting 

Finally, let me quote Einstein in something all can 
understand nheii he says "Ever 3 dhmg that men do or 
think concerns the satisfaction of the needs they feel, 
or the escape from pain ” 
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HYPERTROPHY OF ISLANDS 
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PHILADELPHIA 

In recent years, since blood sugar determinations 
have become almost routine, hypoglycemia has become 
of increasing clinical importance Howeter, a review 
of the literature reveals that although much has been 
written concerning the subject there are marked varia¬ 
tions m the blood sugar norms, the s\ mptomatolog\ 
and the etiolog} that are reported as characterizing hr po- 
glycemia It is mv purpose to consider these observa¬ 
tions, and to add to them a report of mv own case 
which chnicall} appeared to be uremia with low blood 
sugar estimations and at autopsy proved to be subacute 
glomerular nephritis and hypertrophy of the islands of 
Langerhans 

The divergence of opinion concerning the blood sugar 
normal is apparent to an) one who seeks to establish a 
nonn Sendrail and Planques ^ cite eight authorities 
who agree that anv reading below 90 mg is to be con¬ 
sidered a hvpoglycemia Joshn = states that the average 
fasting normal is 100 mg per hundred cubic centimeters 

d hop^lOo''llOo (r4^2'orn37^(AuV^7?V92V‘^"'^ 
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of blood Piibi Iin •> reports three cases of mild elmmi, 
gI>copenn in wliieb the blood biigiis ranged around 
SO to 90 ing and in wbitb tveiKness ehronie 
tton, vomiting and lieadaebes ncre the prineipil ebiiieal 
symptoms On the other band fJariis • sats tint 
pitients exhibiting In [lei insnlinism tisnilh sliou' re id- 
mgb below /O mg Jlantmg Cimpbell and Jdctclier 
jilace between /O and SO mg the mihlei sxnijitoms of 
hvpoghcemia and below SO mg the acute, distressing 
ones A\ e bate obserted a fisting blood siigir oj 54 
mg in a Xegro patient who exhibited no symiitoiiis 
wdiateter \e\eitheless, most nnthonties agree tint 
the normal blood sngii limits aic between SO and 120 
mg per hnndred eiibie centiineteis of blood 

The most Cfimplete s\mptomatolog\ is tint gneii by 
Sendiail and f^lan(|nes2 who report a lupoglteemic 
stndronie tint mehidcs fatigue anxiett irritibihtt, 
lassitude gnawing Inmger fwitehmgs of the muscles’ 
tiemors phenomena simn! itmg firimkenness diplopia 
vasomotor changes, hot tlashes, secrcton n regal iiilics 
lacrimalion, iirofnse perspn uion eertigo s\ncopc. loss 
of emotional confiol, eoinnlsions md coma The 
authors empliaswc the fact that these stmiitonis do not 
all occur simultaneously or in all cases I his st itement 
is conhrmed In Sevrmghaus kirk and ireatli,® whose 
opinion IS that the blood sugar coneentratioii at which 
sMuptoms appear \arics in ditTerent nidniduals m the 
region between 40 ,md 50 mg pei hundred cubic 
lentimeters of blood 

ihc conditions in winch Inpoghccmia arc found arc 
many and \ ined Lowered blootl sugais ate discoeeicd 
m the presumed circulatoiv changes which follow' the 
mtiavcnous injection of albuniosc and peptone in dogs, 
according to Pemberton," who also states that hjpo- 
glyccmia is pioduced bv alkalosis and by hypocalecmia 
and that it follow's the inttaienous injection of sodium 
bicarbonate which ilso decreases suprarenal Inpcr- 
glyceniia Greenw'ald and Lhasberg report two fatal 
cases of profound lnpogl}Cciiiia following first degree 
burns 

Levine, Gordon and Derick" found a correlation 
between hypoghcemia and the physical condition of 
runners at the end of a race, such as the marathon 
McCrudden and S irgentcite the f ict that Inpo- 
glycemia is found m progressive muscular dystrophy 
Both Pelteisson” and Mario CajreP' have observed 
symptoms of hypoglveeniia in partuiients and Cajrcl 
asserts that the adniiiiistration of sugai often induces 
uterine contractions It is interesting to note that \''an 
Creveld ” made a study of sixty cases of premature 
children during fasting and noted a low'er blood sugar 
than usually occurs in full term cliildien of the same 


age ]Je considers this fact to be an argument for (he 
function il inim,iiurilj of the premature 

J he h\|)ogl}ccmie cases which particularly challenge 
the inierest of tlie imestigator and exhibit the most 
niaikcd reductions in blood sugar are those arising from 
flefinite pathologic changes 'Ihesc abnormalities tend 
to fill into three etiologic categories hepatic, endo 
iriiial and pancreatic 

Ifipoghcemia of hepatic origin is due to disttir 
binces cither in the sugar mobiliratioii or in the storage 
1 unctions of the Iner riiesc disfunctions seem to be 
caused 1)1 certain forms of hepatic disease Lowered 
blood siigirs occur with parencbjinatoiis changes in the 
Iner caused hi chloroform, b} arsphcnamine, b) the 
tungus .Ujancus bulbosus, b^ phosphorus and b\ 
Indra/ine Joscjihsreports eight cases, in children 
o‘ hjpogljcemi 1 which he believes w is of liver origin 
i he iiostniortem obsen ations of fatty degeneration of 
the Iner cells m two of these cases, confirm liis opinion 
\adlcr and \\ oiler' tlcscribe a in irked Iwpoghcemia 
that w IS associ ited with a priiiian Iner cell carcmoina 
so extensne as to nnohe 75 per cent of the li\er tissue, 
W'lth degeneration of the remaining Iner cells 

IJjpoghcemia is also coexistent frequenth with cer 
tain ibnormalities of the pituitara, tlnroid and supra 
renal glands T he fact that the suprarenal and pituitai) 
extracts will raise the blood sugar, and therefore arc 
Used to abort Inpoghcemie attacks suggests that the 
suiirarenal and pituitarv glands ma\ be a causal factor 
111 low'crcd blooci sugar J£\ idcnce of the activitj' of the 
thyroid is presented b\ Holmanin the report of a 
ease following subtotal tlijroidectomy A stud\ ot 
spontaneous hjpoghcemia with necropsy, was made hi 
Bettersson," whose patient deaeloped hypoglycemia 
following a premature labor The lowest blood sugar 
was 25 mg per hundred cubic centimeters of blood, and 
autopsy revealed marked atrophy of the suprarenals 
and tlnroid, with enlargement of the pancreas 
Gljcopenia also follows high section of the cord, or 
section of the nereous connections of the suprarenals 
Suprarenal insufficiency, complete removal of the supra 
renals, and Addison’s disease produce hypoghcemia 
Maranon ” is of the opinion that the manifestations 
of Addison s disease and of ghcopenia are similar He 
attributes these facts to the action and the effect which 
the thyroid, pituitary and suprarenal glands exert on 
the metabolism of the sugars 

Hypoglycemia induced by the injection of insulin and 
msuhn-like substances is so well Known that it requires 
no discussion Severe cases of hvpoglvcemia several of 
which weie fatal, have been found in diabetes melhtus 
by Jonas,'® Woodyatt,'” Joslin and others 

Certain tumors of the pancreas have been reported 
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as a cause of glycopenia Adenomas, or h 3 perplasias 
of this gland are not uncommon, as evidenced by the 
senes of cases review'ed bj' Cecil and Warren,but 
since they were not accompanied by blood sugar 

14 Jo’sephs Hugh Spontaneous Hypogljcemia in Childhood Am J 
Dis Child 38 746 (Oct ) 1929 

15 NadJer W H and Wolfcr J A Hepatogenic Hypoglycemia 
Associated with Primary T iver Cell Carcinoma Arch Int Med 44 700 
(Nov ) 1929 

16 Holman E F Hjpogljctmia in Exophthalmic Goiter Bull Johns 
Hopkins Hosp 34 69 (Feb ) 1923 
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18 Jonas Leon Hypogbeemta M Clin North America 8 949 
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19 Woody att R T The Clinical Lse of Insulin J Mctab Research 
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20 Joslin quoted by Hartmann F I Hypoglycemia M Cnn i'C'” 

i\merica 12 1035 (Jan ) 1929 , . , 
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ot I-angcrhans J Exper Med 13 595 (June) 1922 . 
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nnal 3 'ses, the}^ cannot be dehnitelv connected with hypo- 
glycemn McClenalian and Norris ^ repoit a case of 
hvpoglyeeinia associated with hypertrophy or adenoma 
of the islands of Langerhans riialhiiner and Murphy 
describe a siinilai ease in winch the onh pathologic 
lesion found at autopsy w as a small primary, pancreatic 
nodule which the authors believe was eithei a car¬ 
cinoma or an adenoma Wilder and his colleagues 
definitely associate carcinoma of the islands of Langer¬ 
hans ujth hypoglycemia In this case the patient 
presented tyjncal hj pogh ceniic s\ mptoms with lowered 
blood sugu and neciopsy levealed a carcinoma with 
metastasis arising primanh from the island cells 
Recenth Howland Campbell Malthy and Robinson-” 
reported the removal of a tunioi from the body of the 
liancreas by operation in a ease nuolving h\pogl}cemia 
Microscopic e\amin ition showed the tumor to consist 
of masses of cells of the t^pe found in the islands of 
Langerhans, with certain features of a malignant 
growth After opeiation the patient remained free from 
ymptoms, and the blood sugar was nonnal Four other 
patients with hypoglycemia have been operated on and 
portions of pancieas have been removed The micro¬ 
scopic examination in these eases disclosed nothing 
abnormal and the hvpoghcemic tendency was not 
entireh abolished 

Compensatory hjpertroph} and hyperplasia of the 
islands of Langerhans in the pancreas of a child horn 
of a diabetic mother are leported by Gray and Feem- 
ster ” The child, who incidentally was premature 
died on the third day of life at which time its blood 
sugar w'as reported as 0 67 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters of blood The pancreas showed h 3 per- 
tiophy and hyperplasia of the islands of Langerhans, 
with normal acinous tissue, as well as hypertrophy of 
the cells of the medulla of the suprarenals The average 
diameter of the islands was 290 by 212 microns, the 
largest being 394 by 335 compared wath the normal 
average of 116 bv 100 microns This enlargement is 
considered by the authors as compensaton to the 
increased blood sugar of the mother 

The observations of Gra\ and Feemster were pre¬ 
ceded by those of Dubreuil and Anderodias,”® who 
also reported a case of giant islands of Langerhans m 
a child born of a diabetic mother The islands were 
from twenty to thirty tunes larger than the normal 
and the liver, m contrast to the postmortem observa¬ 
tions of Gray and Feemster was more than three times 
the normal w'eight, being 350 Gm 

The reports concerning the pathologic changes in the 
pancreas were particularl 3 interesting m the light of 
mv own case w'hich unlike the cases reported by 
Dubreuil and Anderodias and by Gray and Feemstei, 
occurred m an adult who exhibited definite evidence 
of uremia far as it was possible to ascertain, a 

similar case with autopsy has not been reported in the 
literature 

23 AtcClemhin W^ U and Xorns G W^ Adenoma of the Islands 
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25 Wilder R M Allen F N Power M H and Robertson H R 
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27 Cra> S H and Feemster I C Compensatorj Hypertrophy and 
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28 Dubreuil G and Anderodias Hots de Langerhans chez un 
nouaeau ne issii de mere glycosuriiiue Compt rend Soc de biol 
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REPORT or CASE 

A Negro man, aged 56 was found in the street unconscious 
On admission to the ward, Sept 29, 1929, he could be aroused 
onij w’lth great difficult) His wnfe stated that he had not 
been feeling well for the past eleten months He had been 
tired and weak but had continued his work as a railroad watch¬ 
man Two weeks pretious to his admission to the hospital, he 
had consulted a ph) sician w ho told him that he had kidney 
trouble In addition to the symptoms mentioned there had 
been one other—marked frequenc) of urination The patient’s 
past medical history revealed that he had had t) phoid as a 
\oung man The family history was uni nown to the wife 
They had had no children 

The patient, who yyas well deyeloped and yyell nourished 
w as in a state of coma 1 he skin was cold and clammy 
There was no paralysis or rigidity, and the reflexes \yere 
normal The respirations yyere noisy, irregular and labored 
The pulse was slow, regular and of good yolume, the blood 
pressure was 168 systolic and 92 diastolic The sclera y\as 
slightly jaundiced A marked arcus senilis yyas noted in both 
eyes, the pupils yyere equal but reacted poorly to light The 
breath yyas fetid The teeth yyere in poor condition The 
tongue yvas clean Scattered moist rales yyere heard at both 
bases of the lungs The heart yyas not enlarged the sounds 
yyere of good quality and regular, and no murmurs could be 
heard The abdomen yyas soft, and no masses or organs yyere 
palpable The hands and feet shoyyed slight edema 

The folloyymg morning the patient yyas still unconscious and 
could not be aroused He yyas someyyhat rigid and exhibited 
numerous tyyitchings of the face and arms The respirations 
yvere more labored and irregular The chest yvas filled yvith 
moist rales, and there yyas a systolic murmur at the apex 
of the heart 

The urine shoyved a specific grayity of 1012 a cloud of 
albumin no sugar, and many hyaline and light gianular casts 
The blood count shoyyed erythrocytes, 2,900,000 leukocytes 
12000 hemoglobin 50 per cent In the differential yyhite count 
neutrophils numbered 78 per cent large ly mphoevtes 4 per cent, 
and small lymphocytes, 16 per cent The blood Wasserniann 
test yvas negatne The blood urea nitrogen was 133 mg per 
hundred cubic centimeters of blood and the blood sugar 45 mg 

At noon 100 cc of blood yyas remoyed, and 10 Gm ot 
dextrose yyas given mtrayenously About one hour later the 
blood urea nitrogen yyas 98 mg and the blood sugar yyas 68 mg 
per hundred cubic centimeters of blood At 10 p m, the 
patient yyas given mtrayenously 500 cc of 5 per cent solution 
of dextrose Folloyving the first blood sugar report, he had 
been started on retention enemas of 5 per cent dextrose 

The morning of October 1 the symptoms yyere more pro 
nounced The pulmonary edema yyas much more marked and 
respirations yvere Chey ne-Stokes m character Since admission 
the patient had voided yery frequently but yvas incontinent 
The urea nitrogen yyas 203 mg the creatinine, 19 2 mg and the 
sugar 25 mg per hundred cubic centimeters of blood The 
urine yvas the same as m the preyious report At noon, the 
patient yyas giyen 50 Gm of dextrose mtrayenously At 
2 45 p m, death occurred 

A postmortem examination limited to an abdominal incision 
yyas performed yvithin an hour after death by Drs John Eiman 
and Ethel L Rahe to yyhom I am indebted for the pathologic 
studies Blood remoyed at autopsy shoyyed a urea nitrogen 
of 197 mg creatinine of 20 2 mg, and sugar of 92 mg per 
hundred cubic centimeters Both ureters and the pelyes of the 
kidneys yyere dilated The left ureter, at 2 cm from the kidney, 
measured 13 mm The right ureter at about the same distance 
measured 2 4 cm m diameter The capsule of the left kidney 
stripped with difficulty leaying a fairly smooth surface On 
section, the kidney was found to contain numerous pockets 
filled with blood tinged urine The right kidney was similar to 
the left The microscopic picture yvas that of subacute 
glomerular nephritis 

The pathologic changes in the hyer consisted only in passiye 
congestion, and the spleen yyas not at all abnormal There 
were areas of latty infiltration of the suprarenals, but this 
condition yyas not considered to be so marked as to interfere 
yyith normal function 
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The pmcreis nicisiircd 1/ l)\ 4 h\ 2 cm which is shghtl\ 
smaller than nornni The head was railitr soft ami hid a 
Krcas> feel Ihc rcmaimiig portion of the jiaiicrcas was 
fairlj firm The cut surface showed the lahiiles to he distiiiet 
and there was a slight oopiiig of hlood from the eessels 
Grosslj, there appeared to he no malignant growth or tumors 
of am kind Microscopic csammation revealed that in some 
places the interstitial connectue tissue was toiisidcrahK 
increased Tins increase occurred most frc(|uentl\ in the areas 
where the enlarged islands were located In other places the 
interstitial connective tissue was ahoiit nornial There was no 
evidence of tumor formation throughout five sections A slight 
atrophv of the parciichvmatoiis tissue existed near the head 
This atrophv was associated with a slight increase of fat in the 
interlobular connective tissue spaces I he larger vessels showed 
considerable fibrosis and an occasional duct was elilaled 
The islands of Langcrliaiis, although dcfimtelv enlarged were 
not distorted and the cells showed no dcgeiieritioii Certain 
areas appeared to show a hjpcrplasia In one verv 1 irge island 
fattj infiltration could be seen There was no fibrosis or 
hmphocjtic infiltration bcctions stained In van (nesoiis 
method, revealed that fibrous tissue was iiipareiit iiitcrlobularlv 
and in some places vvas increased However there vv is no 
fibrosis in or around the connective tissue of the islands 
Ten islands of Langcrliaiis from the pancreas were nieasnred 
and ranged in mcasureniciit 375 bv 223 microns 3()0 b> 300 
345 b> 330 345 bi 270 330 bj 200 315 bv 225 300 bv 285 
300 bv 210 270 b> ISO 240 bv 225 The avenge size of the 
ten islands was 328 bj 242 microns 


and ahotit a livpcrinstilinism which continues after 
the iiiuistial stimulus h is been removed 

SLM MAItV 

Ihpoohcemn ajipcars to he due pninanl) to patho 
lojjiL ch mjses in tlie In er endocrine glands or pancreas, 
and IS seen in various diverse conditions 

‘\ CISC IS jircsenled winch clmicallv appeared to be 
ureniii with low iilood sugar estimations 

Xiitopsv showed Ii}jiertrojiln of the islands ot 
Langerhaiis and ncpliritic clianges 

It would seem that hvpertrophv of tlie islands of 
I angerJians m iv he a cause for hvpcrinsulinism and 
livpoglvcemia 
1310 Medical Arts lliiilding 
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The size of the islands of Langerhaiis m the normal 
pancreas varies gieatl} Lagucss “ stales tint islands 
over 200 microns m diameter aie laigc MacCallum " 
found the normal average diameter to be 157 by 146 
microns RIiicli largei islands liavc been noted in cases 
of diabetes by Cecil and others 


COMiMEiNT 


In this case, the relation of the muked retention of 
nitiogcn and creatinine to the urinary and postmortem 
observations in the kidney indicated that the precipitat¬ 
ing cause of death most prohablv vvas of ncplintic 
origin Just what part the hvpoghccmia jilavcd in this 
condition is difficult to sav foi it has liceii found that 
the blood sugar determinations m uremia tend to be on 
the high side of normd This observation is confiimcd 
by Kolmer and Boerncr/‘ who state that the Wood sugar 
in uremia is from 01 to 0 2 per cent, vv bile the normal 
is ft om 0 08 to 0 12 per cent 

It vvas not possible to establish any i elation between 
the pancreatic changes and the observations on the 
urinary system It would seem most probable that they 
had both been present for some time and were entirely 
sepal ate pathologic conditions 

In view of the fact that postmoitem examination 
revealed no other cause for the ghcopenia than the 
hypertrophy of the islands of Langerhaiis with sup¬ 
posedly increased insulin production, we conclude that 
tins was the etiologic factor in the hypoglycemia of onr 
case We believe that hypertrophy of the islands of 
Langerhaiis offers an explanation for some cases of 
chronic hjpoglvcemia, which generalh are of long 
duration, show onlv mild symptoms, and are relieved 
by a diet high m carboh)drates It is conceivable that 
periods of high sugar ingestion, or temporary abnormal 
functioning of a sugar regulating mechanism other than 
the pancreas, may provoke hypertrophv of the islands 
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In the early stages of the chemical fractionation of 
liver begun m an effort to isolate the active principle 
effective m iicrmcious anemia, Cohn, Minot and their 
assoeiatcs ' produced an active extract, the so-called 
fraction G which could be rcadilv prepared and was 
found to be eminently satisfactorv m the treatment of 
pernicious .incmia Later Cohn,- West'* and their 
respective associates produced numerous experimental 
fractions, which were given h} mouth, but it was not 
until Cohn ■' was able to prejnre fractions which gave 
no specific protein reactions and which had no reducing 
effect on the blood pressure of animals that it was con¬ 
sidered possible to administer the active principle intra 
venous!} to patients After this stage of the work had 
been reached, Colin,- fVest “ and their respectiv'e asso¬ 
ciates prepared many potent fractions, which w'ere 
injected mtravenousl) into patients 

The methods of preparing fractions then regarded as 
suitable for intravenous use were technically difficult 
and sufficiently laborious to render it unpractical to pre¬ 
pare more than the small amounts of experimental 
fractions utilized in the search for the active principle 
With an entire!} different objectiv'e, namely, to discover 
the least number of steps necessary to produce from 
liver a potent fraction that could be injected intra¬ 
venously with safety, we have adapted to our practical 
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problem the methods of preparing effective liver frac¬ 
tions contributed by these investigators The original 
“fraction G” of Cohn, IMinot and their associates ^ was 
precipitated in 95 per cent alcohol from the concentrated 
water soluble extractives of minced liver, from which 
exti actives the proteins had previously been removed by 
iso-dectric precipitation and heat Although the pre¬ 
cipitate so formed was readily soluble in water and had 
been freed of proteins and, by alcohol, of the larger 
polypeptide molecules possibly capable of producing 
allergic phenomena if intiavenously administered, it 
was shown to contain a blood pressure lowering sub¬ 
stance - For this reason, only subfractions largely or 
entirely free of the depressor substance w'ere given 
intravenously to patients Nevertheless, because of the 
relative ease of preparation of this fraction G and 
because the objection to its intravenous use seemed to be 
based, in theory at least, solely on its blood pressure 
lowering properties, it appeared to us a suitable starting 
point for our studies 

In the course of observations on rabbits and cats 
carried out with several derivatives of this fraction, the 
experience of Cohn and his associates was confirmed 
m that It ivas found to be impossible except by difficult 
and expensive procedures to eliminate or greatly reduce 
the blood pressure low'enng substance On the other 
hand, it was at once noted that the persistence of this 
depressor effect in cats was ahvays short (from one to 
two minutes) and numerous observations showed that 
the magnitude of the effect could be easily controlled 
by varying the rate of injection of the material Foi 
intravenous injection the derivatives of fraction G 
which were prepared by us appeared therefore to hare 
no advantage over fraction G itself Further obserra- 
tions then show'ed that, aside from a transient effect 
on blood pressure, aqueous solutions of the original 
fraction G had no evident deleterious action on rabbits 
when injected daily for several days in amounts of 
0 2 Gm per kilogram of body weight On this basis 
and because of the previous successful expenence of 
Cohn, McMeekin and Minot ® with intravenous injec¬ 
tions of related fractions, it was considered safe to try 
on a patient with pernicious anemia the effect of a 
single intravenous injection of an extract containing 
a little over 0 1 Gm per kilogram of body weight of 
fraction G dissolved, after washing with ether, in 
physiologic solution of sodium chloride This solution 
was so prepared that 20 cc contained the amount of 
material derived from 100 Gm of liver, i e, about 
4 5 Gm of a commercial preparation of fraction G 
After solution, a small insoluble residue was removed 
by careful filtration or centrifugating and the resulting 
clear dark reddish brow'n liquid sterilized by boiling for 
five minutes 

The effect on the blood pressure of this patient and 
of others since injected intravenously W'lth this material 
w as found to be similar to that already observed in cats 
Both systolic and diastolic pressures were decidedlj 
lowered if the extract w'as injected faster than at a 
rate of 2 cc per minute The effect was more marked 
when the patients were more anemic or had a lower 
original blood pressure, but in all instances the blood 
pressure returned to its original level within one or 
two minutes after the termination of the injection The 
immediate effects on blood pressure w'ere eaidenth of 
no importance if the rate of the injection was goaerned 

Cohn Minot Allcs and Salter (footnote 2) Cohn McMcclin and 
Minot (footnote 5) 

^ Cohn McMeekin and 'Minot (footnotes 4 and 


by following the blood pressure or even after a little 
experience by observing the color of the patient’s face 
and the character of the pulse 
All the patients stated that their faces felt hot during 
the injection, and they looked flushed One patient 
who gave a history of bronchial asthma had an attack 
of severe dyspnea with some increase of the rales in 
the lungs at the termination of the injection This 
effect suggests a parallel to the observations of similar 
symptoms with the intravenous injection of histamine 
w'hich IVeiss, Robb and Blumgart ” have i eported as 
occurimg in cases of pulmonary emphisema or bron¬ 
chial spasm The attack was promptly abated b^ a 
subcutaneous injection of 0 5 cc of epinephrine 
1 1,000 It recurred at a second injection of the liver 
extract and was again promptly relieved by epinephrine, 
and It was apparently prevented at a third injection by 
epinephrine administered just before the injection 
began In one patient a moderately severe chill 
occurred about half an hour after the injection w'as 
completed, and later the temperature rose to 103 F 
Ihere were no significant febrile reactions in the other 
patients It is a common experience that the intra¬ 
venous injection of many substances, even salt solution, 
into certain patients wath pernicious anemia, especiallv 
those W'lth low red blood cell counts, maa produce a 
rigor and febrile reaction Skin tests and conjunctival 
instillation of the extract performed in one patient ten 
da>s after the first injection of the extract show'ed no 
eaidence of sensitization No attempt was made to 
neutralize the extract before injection since its titrable 
acidity was small and its reaction about />h 6 When 
leakage from a vein occurred during the injection, it 
was immediately painful but subsequently innocuous 
Although the suggestion that a difficult} m the 
absorption of substances favorably affecting blood for¬ 
mation m pernicious anemia might play a role in the 
etiology of certain cases of this condition has already 
been made,^° the astonishing activity of the effective 
principle w'hen intravenously injected was entirely unex¬ 
pected Indeed, the potency of the extract emplo}ed 
was such that in each of two patients with pernicious 
anemia a single intravenous injection of the amount of 
material derived from 100 Gm of liver produced on 
the fifth day maximal reticulocyte responses of 27 S 
and 25 4 per cent and a gain within ten days of a 
million red blood cells from initial lerels of 0 98 and 
1 49 million red blood cells per cubic millimeter, respec- 
tnely One of these patients, as show'n in the accom- 
panjing chart, had previously received Lner Extract 
No 343 N N R derived from 300 Gm of liver dailv 
for ten daas with some effect on the production of 
leticulocites but w'lth no significant change m the red 
blood cell count m twenty days In a third patient 
W’lth pernicious anemia the extract derived from 50 
Gm of lner produced on the sixth day the model ate 
response of 8 4 per cent of reticuloc} tes and a gam 
of more than 0 5 million red blood cells from an iintial 
le\el of 1 29 million red blood cells per cubic millimeter 
within ten da}s Since the administration of a single 
dose of 100 Gm of lner by mouth to a patient with 
pernicious anemia is ordinarily without effect, these 
results are particular!} striking However, although 
these observations were carried out independent!}, the 


T!l N iN J Diurngon ±1 j. The Vcl!)Clt^ of 

niood Flm in Health and Disea e as Measured by the Effect of Histanime 
on the Almute Vessels ^tn Heart J 4 664 (Aug ) 1929 

10 Castle W B Tou-nsend VV C and Heath C W Obsertations 
on the Etiolc^c Relationship of Achjlia Gastrica to Pernicious Anemia 
III Am J M Sc 180 30a (Cept ) 1930 
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Cl edit for haMiig fust sliown this rcmarkniilc cIifTtrciicc 
between the cfTectnciicss of tlie .iclne principle when 
administered orally and parenterillj licloiigs to Prof 
M G insslcn of 1 iibingcn,'‘ wlio has recent!} leported 
similar results witli daily intramiiscnhr injections of 
a luei extract 

Kiddle and Stiiigisu])ortcd the usnits of admin¬ 
istering Lner i:\ti let \o S4d A N K dtrncd from 
3,000 Gm of li\cr at a single dost In the stomacli 
tube to each of three patients with ptinicious anemia 
Reliculocjtc responses of 11 4 19 4 and aa/ per cent 
wcie obtained it initial ltd blood cell leetls of 187, 
I 43 and 0 69 million pti cubit millnntitr rcspcctncfr 
file lesponse of 19 4 jici cint of letieiilocMes m the 
second of these patients who had in initial Ic\tl of 
red blood cells of 1 43 million per cubic millimeter, is 
less than the response of 25 4 pci cent of retietilocjtcs, 
observed m oni prt\iouslv mentioned cast which had 
a comparable initial lc\tl of 1 49 million red blood cells 
per cubic millimetei Aoiie of the three casts reported 
by Kiddle and Sturgis mcitascd the itd blood cell coiiit 
by as much as a million per cubic niilliinetcr m ten 
da\s, although a fouith intient given a single dose of 



Comparison of tlic cllcot on reliculocjte iiroiluction in a case of perm 
cions anemia of the oral administration of liier extract denied from 
d 000 Gm of liter giicn iiitliiii a period of ten da^s iiith the effect of 
a single intraienous injection of extract tierned from 100 Gm of Incr 
(repeated at the end of the reticnlocjte rise) 


Liver Extract No 343 N N R derived from 1,500 
Gm of liver did so It therefore seems probable that 
comparable reticulocyte responses are only obtained 
w'hen from fifteen to thirty times the amount of active 
principle heie given bv a single intravenous injection 
is administered in a single dose b} mouth Accoidmg 
to the data of Minot and his associates,the effects on 
reticulocyte production observed m our two patients 
mven intravenously the extract denv'ed from 100 Gm 
of liver are approximateh what would be anticipated 
m similar patients given dail} 225 Gm of liver or the 
amount of Liver Extract No 343 N N R derived 
from 300 Gm of liver 

Cohn, McMeekm and Minot ° consistently obtained 
maximum responses of reticulocv tes from the intra¬ 
venous injection of 0 4S Gm of their purest fraction 


irtjizierbarer Lcbercxtrakl, 


n ^.^Itsslen M Em Hochwirt samer 
K-I.n Wchnschr 9 2099 (Nav 8) 1930 

^ Riddle C and Smrgis ^ C 9u Effect^ of Single^Massi^e 


Dosm of" iTi erExtrafi on Patients iiith Pernicious Anemia 'Am J 
^'l3^ JUnot ^g 'r 'Mtirphv VV P and Stetson R P The Response 

of the Ret.euloejtes to L" 

Am J M So 58^ (Vlai) 1928 Minot G R Cohn E J 

Murphy W P and 1 an son H A Treatment of Pernicions Anemia 
nith Liver Extract Effects upon the Production of Immature and JIature 
Red Ttlood Cells Am I M ilc ITS 199 (Ma>) 1928 


Rccciith \\ cst and Ilnwc have jircjiired a crvstallme 
quinine salt of an acid present in liver of such potenev 
lli.il iboiif 01 Gin of the active principle (excluding 
qiiiiiiiic) would .apjiarcnll} give a maxinium reapon'e 
of reticulocytes i he difficulties with which theseinves 
tigators have had to cope in their fractionation i 
ipjiarciit since the material was derived bj Cohn 
McMllLiii and iMinot ‘ troni about 25,000 Gm of 
Inti and by A\''est and IIowc'“ from a similar amount 
until more recentiv that amount lias been reduced to 
ibotit SOOO frill of original liver Since the extnet 
lb it we Inve iisctl gave similar results, altliougli derived 
fioni onh WO Gm of original liver, it is evident that 
great losses occurred in the subsequent stages of pimfi 
cation If the crvstalline material prepared bv Wed 
and Howe is assumed to be tlie pure cftectne principle, 
If Is apinrent that its eonccntration in commercial prepa 
rations of fraction G of Cohn and Ins associates is 
rongblv 01 Gm in 4 5 Gm, or about 2 2 per cent 
Since It IS known tint the loss of potenev m such 
prcpaiations of fraction G is about 25 per cent of the 
cficctivc principle in the original liver, it mav be 
assumed tint the amount of the effective principle in 
100 Gm of liver from which 4 5 Gm of fraction G 
IS derived is about 013 Gm, or about 065 per cent 
of Its dr\ VI eight Jii the light of our results it now 
seems probable lint the estimate of a few hiindredtlis 
per cent made bv Colin i\fcMeckiii and Jfinot" is too 
small, blit further purification of the active principle 
mav somewhat reduce our present estimate Further¬ 
more the concentration of the active principle assumed 
bv llicse authors to be three thousand fold must be 
modi Tied to a concentration of the active principle con 
tamed m 100 Gm of liver (20 Gm drv weight) to 
about 01 Gm , in the form of the active substance 
of 3\ cst and Howe The greatest concentration so far 
obtained must therefore be about two hundred fold 
The problem of securing a satisfactorv liver extract 
rcadilv available for intravenous use was undertaken 
large!) for the purpose of extending studies already 
made on the etiologic relationship of gastro-intestinal 
pathologic changes to pernicious anemia \ specific 
tvpe of gastric defect in patients with pernicious anemia 
has alreadv been demonstrated b) one of ns and is 
regarded as the factor of primary importance in the 
development of the disease The suggestion was made 
of the existence of a defect of absorption of hemato¬ 
poietic factors contained in the food or possibh formed 
to a ceitain extent in the stomach of certain atypical 
cases of pernicious anemia, especnlfi those associated 
with chronic disturbances of the lower intestine and 
an apparently normal gastric function In the treatment 
of one of the cases previousl} referred to, the amount 
of Liver Extract AM 343 A^ N R derived from 3,000 
Gm of liver when given by mouth during a period of 
ten dajs had relativeh' little effect on blood formation, 
as shown by the chart Given thus to the average 
patient with pernicious anemia, that amount of potent 
substance should have produced a reticulocvte response 
approximate!) equal to that subsequently obtained from 
a single intravenous administration of the extract 
denied from 100 Gm of liver The simplest but not 
the only explanation of this insignificant result from 
oral administration is that it w'as caused by a relative 

14 West Randolph and Howe Vlanon A Costalline Deniatge of 

an Acid Present in Lncr Actiie in Perni-iotis Anenin J Riol cneni 
88 427 (Aiig) 1930 . 

15 Cohn JIcMeekin and Minot Personal communication to 
iiithor 

16 and Houe Per‘«rml communication to the 'lUflior*. 
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iinpenneibihty of the intestinal wall of this paiticuhr 
patient, who, ho\^ evei, resiiondeci like the other patients 
to the actt\e piinciple when given paienterally To 
what extent such a condition is present in all cases of 
pernicious anemia or even as a noimal phjsiologic 
condition in respect to the absorption of the active 
principle of liver is at present under investigation Thus 
it is believed that the deinonsti ation of the strikingly 
greater eftectneness of the active principle when admin¬ 
istered intravenously than when given bj mouth is 
possibly of significance m the etiologv of the disease 
Finally, it would appear that the extract described is 
of potential therapeutic significance The response to 
the active principle of liver may be hastened by its 
intravenous admmistiation - and so be of life saving 
value to the v^ery sick patient In the so-called resistant 
eases, as exemplified by the patient just referred to, the 
method would seem to have valuable possibilities By a 
repetition of the intravenous dose at intervals of ten 
days, the red blood cell count has been made to progress 
upward m a satisfactory manner In the treatment of 
lesions of the spinal cord this method of administering 
the active principle or related substances such as vitamin 
B may be of use However, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized at this time that the therapeutic possibilities 
of the extract described in this paper arc still largely 
unknown and that an intravenous injection of any sub¬ 
stance has potential dangers which cannot ahv'ays be 
foreseen Excellent sources of potent substance high!} 
effective and easily administered by mouth are readily 
available even to the impecunious patient The imme¬ 
diate therapeutic need is not for new sources of the 
active principle but foi persistence in the use of suffi¬ 
cient quantities of those already available 

SUVIMARY 


THE CAUSE OF “PAINFUL BREASTS” 
AND TREATMENT BY MEANS 
OF OVARIAN RESIDUE 

MAX CUTLER, MD 

NEW VORK 

It is my purpose in this communication to discuss 
the physiologic and pathologic processes underlying the 
condition of “painful breasts,” to emphasize their 
ctiologic lelationship to ovarian and othei endocrine 
dysfunction, and to report the results of the treatment 
on this condition by means of ovarian residue 

At ev'ery menstrual period the mammary glands are 
stimulated by hormones that arise in the sexual glands 
and circulate in the blood, resulting in a transitory 
swelling of these organs The stimulus affects both the 
epithelial and connective tissue elements of the breast 
In many women the breast changes associated with 
menstruation pass unnoticed itlany others complain of 
pain and tenderness m one or both breasts, and at 
times moderate enlargement is observed In extreme 
examples, actual secretion of a milky fluid from the 
nipples mav occur In typical examples the pain begins 
from ten to fifteen days before the menstrual period 
and diminishes markedly or disappears completely with 
the onset of the period In other examples the pain is 
unaffected by the periods The pain is diffuse, is aching 
111 character, and is generally more marked in one 
bieast than the other Examination of the breasts 
shows diffuse tenderness and, when the breasts are thin, 
a fine nodularity The gland feels more solid than 
normal 

“chronic mastitis”-M VZOPLASIA 

The term “chronic mastitis,” vvdnch is usually 
employed to designate this condition, is obviously 
erroneous The state is not one of inflammation but 


1 A readily prepared extract of liver (fraction G) 
hitherto administered by mouth has been found suitable 
for intravenous injection and highly potent in pernicious 
anemia 

2 Maximal reticulocyte responses were obtained 
from a single intravenous injection of the amount of 
extract derived from 100 Cm of liver One of the 
patients so treated had failed to respond satisfactorily 
to the previous oral administration of a similar extract 
derived from 3,000 Gm of liver given within a period 
of ten days 

3 The possible etiologic and therapeutic significance 
of these obseivatious is suggested 

17 Gtldeff E F Kattuinkel E E and Castle W B Experimental 
Combined S>stem Disease New England J Med 20^ 523 (March 13) 
1930 

IS Castle W B and Bowie M A A Domestic Luer Extract for 
Use in Pernicious Anemia JAMA 93 1830 (June 1) 1929 

Precipitation with Cerebrospinal Fluids —Three precipi¬ 
tation reactions of a colloid chemical nature, among others, arc 
cmplojed with cerebrospinal fluids for diagnostic purposes the 
colloidal gold (Lange), the mastic (Emanuel) and the sephihs 
(Kahn) reactions In one case, colloidal gold is precipitated by 
the spinal fluid m another case colloidal gum mastic, and in 


one of hyperplasia of the epithelial and connective tissue 
elements closely allied to normal physiologic piocesses 

Sir Lenthal Cheatle ^ has recognized and described 
this condition m great detail and has recorded accurately 
the pathologic process underlying this sjndrome 
Cheatle has introduced the term “mazoplasia” in order 
to emphasize its physiologic nature and to separate it 
trom otlier important pathologic states totally unrelated 
to It but which are usually included under the term of 
chronic mastitis ” 

Mazoplasia is defined as that condition m which there 
is a ceitam type of desquamation of epithelial cells in 
the ducts and acini accompanied by hyperplasia of the 
pericanalicular and penaemous connective tissue and 
often new formations of acini The shed epithelial 
cells accumulate in and distend the ducts and acini 
givang rise to diffuse pain and often generalized nodu- 
lantv of the breast The biologic activity of the 
epithelial cells ends in this form of desquamation and 
does not lead to the formation of cysts, papilloma or 
carcinoma The only pathologic state that can be 
directly traced to mazoplasia is the formation of fibro¬ 
adenomas Under these circumstances, discrete tumors 
may be palpated 


tliL third a dispersed solution of tissue lipoids As is 

true III the case ot the Kami reaction the colloidal gold and 
mastic reactions depend on the globulin fraction of the spmal 
fluid, the albumin fraction giving negative results The globulin Tha 
fraction gives results somewhat more sensitive than the unfrac- the gr 

tiointcd fluid owing undoubtedly to removal of the protective now 

action of the albumin—Mallo>, A M Kahn R L and - 

Wcstal! L Precipitation with Cerebrospinal Fluids J Jnhet 1 Cl 
Pt< rohnian 19H ^ 1 

Reilg 
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FIFECT 01 OVVRIVN HORMONES ON THE 
MAMVIARV GLVNDS 

That activel} functioning ovaries are necessary for 
the growth and development of the mammary glands is 
now full} established Removal of the ovaries in 

io4 ^ L Chronic Vla'ititis Arch Surjr 17 S}j (Oct) 

1910 CTO.htimiv of the Breast Cancer Rev Febrviary 
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3 0iing nbbits from 2 to 5 weeks old puxents (he nor- 
mal development of the w.ummn gl mds JvVmoj ,1 of 
tie ovaries after pnbeit\ leads to a termination of the 
cstious c\cle and to atroph) of tlie breasts I he 
implantation of oiarics into castrated animals It ids to 
a new deaelopmcnt of the breasts"' The mduetion ot 
mammaiy giouth m male guinea-pigs In tiansplanti- 
tion of the ocaries has been .iteomplishcd ' T lie failure 
of breasts to de\elop in women with infantile o\arics 
IS further important ecidence of tins relationship 

Transplantation of oiarits to an abnormal position 
with severed nenc connections results m a toiitiiiiiation 
of the estroiis cjcle in animals It is assumed, there 
foie, that the ovari exerts its intluence on the inaininira 
glands through its internal secretions and that a ncr\e 
connection is not essentia! 

1 he close relationship betw ecu the first incnstriiation 
and development of the breasts is best illustrated by 
those examples m which menstruation begins at in 
abnorinallj ciil\ age ( inenstrintio praccox’) In 
these cases the eaih manifestations of piibciiy nt asso 
elated with eoiiesponding alterations of the niaininare 
glands “ '' 


icst In cases of amenorrhea, epithelial Iwperplasia 
docs not occur 

Ttir I SaKLS-IMtlHITING FCrrCT OF COPPPS 
ILTrLM LXPI KtaiEiXTAL EVIDEXCE 
From carious obseriations it would appear that the 
corpus hileiim when functionally actnc, dominates the 
ocariaii nietabohsin and inhibits the formation of the 
internal secretion which is an essential factor in pro¬ 
ducing proestruin and cstriis besides hindenng the 
maturation and rupture of the graafian follicles 
J he jirescnce of the corjnis luteum inhibits oculation 
In the giiinca-pig, oculitioii rnreh occurs within from 
sixteen to eighteen da\s after a preceding ovulation," 
blit if the corjiora hitca are removed from the ovanes 
the ovulation interval inav he reduced to from twelve 
to SIX daj s 

Injcetioii of the desiccated fat-frcc extract of cow's 
corpus luteum into a laving fowl immediately inhibits 
ovulation When the injections are discontinued 
oviil ition and Laving proceed as before the injections 
Marshallhas jiomteci out that under certain 
ibnormal conditions the corjitis luteum of the noiipreg 


MORPiioromc ciiAxrrs ix riir vivmmarv 
GL\^DS AT Virr»STRUATJOX IMILCin 
BV Tur CORPUS LCTELM 
Rosenbuig- studied the breasts and ovanes of 
women m relation to the menstrua! jibasc and ton- 
chided that the corpus luteum of menstruation as well 
as the corpus luteum of pregnancy causes a pbjsiologit 
lijpertrophj of the mammarv glands Clmitally tins 
state gives rise to fulness, tension and sometimes pain 
m the breasts dining the prcinenstnial phase Ilisto- 
logicall)', this phase is cliaraetenred bv budding jiioc- 
esses in the epithelium tint are also characteristic of the 
early stages of pregnanev If no pregnancy occurs, the 
budding processes regress until m the interval onlv the 
ducts aie present If the corpus luteum is absent, as 
in amenorrhea, bypertiopln does not take place and the 
btiddmg processes do not foim Polaiio’s ® observations 
agiee generally with those of Rosenburg with the 
exception that he failed to find the complete regression 
m the mtermensti tial phase as described by Rosenburg 
Rosenburg s observations Iiav'e been further sub¬ 
stantiated bv Berbench and Jaffe These investigators 
found that during the stage of proliferation of the 
corpus luteum (the premenstrual stage) the epithelial 
hyperplasia was most marked With the onset of men¬ 
struation, regression of the epithelial budding process 
and disappearance of the round cells occurred, until 
at the time of new ovulation (from ten to fourteen days 
after the last menstruation) the breast is in a stage of 


P Vrties A Zur phj sioloElschen Bczichung zniscben Jiamma imd 
r.emtalien Centralbl f Phisiol 10 233 1905 

^ 3 Kuauer E D.e Ovanenlransplantat.on Arch f Gjnak 60 322 
1900 Halhin J Die iiinere Secretion von Ovariuni iinil Placenta uiid 
ilirc Bedcutims fur die Function der Jfilchdruse Arch f Gynah 

^ 4 Steinach E and Holzknccht G Erhohte Warkungen der inneren 
Sekrclinn bei Hipertrophie der Puliertatsdrusen Arch f EntneWngs 
michn d Organ -43 490 19161917 Athias ill Etude histologique 
rl ovaries greffes sur des cobaj es males chatres et enleves en moment dc 
I etablissemcnt de la secretion lactee Compt rend Soc de biol 79 553 

^^^5 'R^bbert H Ueber Transplantation von Ovarium Hoden und 
Mamma Arch £ Entvvcklngsmecbn d Organ 7 68S 1893 

6 Temesvarj Ralph tlie Connection Between the Female Breasts 
and the Genitals J Obst S. Gjnec Brit Emp June 1903 

7 Rosenburg A Ueber menstruel/e aurcb drs Corpus luteum 

bedengte mammav eranderungen Frankfurt Ztschr f Path 37 466 1922 

S Polano O Untersuchungen uber die z^kjischen Vcrandcrungen 
tier weiblicheti Brust \%ahrcnd der Gescblechtsreife Ztschr f Geburtsh 
u G>nak 87 363 (Feb) 1924 

9 Berbencb J arid Jaffe R Der Lipotdstoffwechsef der 0\arien 
mit besonderer Beruck&ichtigung dcs Menstruatiotiz>klus nebst Untersu 
clningen an Aebennieren und Mammae Ztschr £ d ges Anat pt 2 
(Konstitutjon lebre) 10 1 1924 


Hint cow or bcifer maj persist for a prolonged period 
biucb a condition is iisiialh assocntecl with endo 
metritis or some pathologic condition of the uterus or 
fallopian lubes and sltrilitv with nonoccurrence of 
estriis It has been shown that the nonoccurrence of 
cstriis IS clue to the persistent corpus luteum Thus 
if the corpus hiteiim is remoted or destroyed, estnis 
will generally recur within from three to eight days and 
the animal mav be caused to breed 

Parkes and Btllerbv have demonstrated that the 
ovarj’ during lactation has a coiisideiable estriis-inhibit 
mg power and concluded that the efFect was produced 
by the persistent corpora hitea of lactation winch occur 
Ill the mouse Bj an ingenious technic which makes 
the elimination of the corpora lutea possible without 
interfering with the functions of the ovan other than 
those performed bj the corpus luteum Parkes lias 
proved that the estrus-nihibiting activatv of lactation is 
c\crted solely through the corpora lutea, which are 
directly or indnectly caused to persist He also showed 
that sodium hydroxide extracts of anterior pituitary 
has a luteal stimulating and estrus-inhibiting effect in 
the mouse 

CLINICAL EV'IDENCE THAT THE CONDITION OP 
"painful breasts ’ IS ASSOCIATED W'lTH 
INCREASED CORPUS LUTEUM AND 
DIMINISHED FOLLICULAR 
SCCRETIOA 

There is considerable clinical evadence to indicate that 
the state of “painful breasts” is associated with exces 
sive corpus luteum stimulation A study of the charac- 
tei of the menstrual periods in women suffering from 
‘painful breasts” reveals in the majority of cases 

10 Marsbnll F H A Physiology of Reproduction ed 2 London 
r,.ongmans Green & Co 1922 Internal Secretions of the Reproductne 
Organs Phjsiol Re\ 3 335 346 (Jui>) 1923 Marshall F H A and 
Eiammond I\I A Tlie Functional Correlation Between the 0^anes 
Uterus and Mammary Glands in tfie Rabbit with Observations on the 
(jestrous Cycle Proc Roy Soc 87 422 440 1914 

11 Loch I CO The Influence of LTCtation on the Sc'cual Cycle m the 

Rat and the Guinea Pig Am J Physiol 55» April 1921 Loeb Leo 
and Heaselberg The Cyclic Changes m the Mammary Gland Under 
Normal and Pathological Conditions I The Changes m the 
Pregnant Guinea Pig j Exper Med 25 28S (Feb ) 1917 2 The 

Changes in the Pregnant Guinea Pig The Effect of Lutein Injections 
ibid p 305 

12 Parkes A S and Bellerbj C W Studies on Internal Secretion 

of Ovary III Effects of Injection of Oestrin During Lactation 
J Ph>siol 82 301 314 (Jan) 1927 „ 

13 Parkes A S The Functions of the Corpus Luteum Proc 
Soc B 104 171 CJanl) 1929 
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Results of Treatment of Painful Bicasts with Ocauan Residue 


Duration ol 
Pam 

Relation of 

Pain to 
■Uonstrual 
Periods 

Cboractcr of 
Menstrual 
Periods 

Phj 

Obsorv ations 

Therapy 

Result 

Sit 

No definite rela 
tlon 

Bogan at 12 28 
day lntor\ nl 
duration 4da>« 
flow «cnnty 

Pilateral general 
i7ed tenderne®*? 
and nodularity 

^\hole ovarian 
extract 

Ovarian residue 

Pain exaggerated con 
sistencj of breasts 
unchanged 

Complete relief from 
pain and tenderne®® 
softening of breasts and 
disappearance of nodules 

5 mo 

No relation 

Bignn at 12 
'>4 dn\ Interval 
duration 3 days 
flow moderate 

Bilnteral pain and 
tendernc®® mo'Jt 
marked in tall 
of left breast 

High voltage 
\ rajs 

Ovarian residue 

No change 

Slight temporary relief 

3^4 sr 

No relation 

Began at 16 

2Sda^ Interxal 
duration 4 days 
flow moderate 

Slight tenderne®® 
no mQs®cs 

Straw colored fluid 
c\prc®sed from 
right nipple 

Diathermy 

Ovarian residue 

No change 

Complete relief of pain 
softening of breasts 
menstrual periods 
lengthened 

1 M 

Pain ino*?! marked Betun at 14 6 to 
ono w e< 1 before 8 wock’^ Interval 

the menstrual duration 4dQjs 

period and relieved flow scanty 

Vrith on«ot of men 
strual period 

Both breasts large 
and full gen 
eralizcd tender 
ne®s thyroid 
enlarged 

X rav® to thyroid 
and breasts 

Ov arian residue 

Moderate relief of pain 

■Marked relief of pain 
and tenderness 

2 ir 

Pain most marked 

2 days before 
menstrual period 
and Is rolie\td by 
on«et of period 

Began at 15 

28 day Interval 
duration 1 to 2 
days flow 
«cnntj 

Generalized 
tenderness and 
nodularity 
both breasts 

TVhole ovarian 
extract 

Pain and tendcmc®s in 
stead of being relieved 
with on et of menstrual 
period persisted through 
out the period and 
were more intense 





Ovarian TC«Idue 

41most complete relief 
of pain and tenderness 

S wk 

No relation 

Bogun at 14 

21 day Interval 
duration 4 dais 
flow profuse 

Gcnernlizod nodii 
Inrlty mUk> dis 
charge expressed 
from both nipples 

Ovarian residue 

Discharge from nlpides 
became straw colored 
pain and tenderness 
markedly diminished 

ijr 

On«et of pain 

3 weeks before 
menstruation 
aecentuuted 1 week 
before menstrua 
tlon and relieved at 
on«ct of period 

Began at 1C 

24 duy interval 
duration 4 days 
flow «canty 

Generalized 
tenderne®® and 
nodularity 

OMirlan rc'Idue 

Pain and tenderness 
markedly improved 
menstrual periods 
lengthened to 8 dajs 
nodularity less marked 
general condition of 
patient Improved 

Osr 

^o relation 

Began at 13 

2>tlny Interval 
durat on 2 dnis 
flow scanty 

Discharge of 
straw colored 
fluid from 
right nipple 

Ovarian rc®iduc 

Pain and tenderness 
markedh relieved 
nodulnritj diminished 

0 1110 

No relation 

Bogan nt 13 
‘*i> day intorv nl 
duration 3 days 
flow Ecantj 

Moderate 
hypertrophy 
of brea®ts 

Ov arian residue 

Complete relief of pain 
and tenderness men 
strual periods lengthened 
to C days and flow In 
creased in amount gen 
oral condition improved 

3 ^^k 

No relation 

Began nt I" 

2G day interval 
duration 3 day 
flow scanty 

Moderate 

hypertrophy 

generalized 

nodulnritj 

Ovarian residue 

Marked improvement 
tenderness and pain 
completely rtllevcd 

5 ir 

No relation 

Normal 

Generalized 
tendernois and 
nodularity 

Ovarian residue 

Pain not relieved 

Hr 

On et of pain 2 
dajs before on'^ot 
of menstruation 
relle^cd during 
menstrual period 

Began at 14 
■’8 dnv Interval 
duration 3 days 
flow canty 

No definite 
tendeme® ®llght 
nodularity 

\\ hole ovarian 
extract 

Pain and tenderness 
unnfTcctcd 

srr 

Pain mo«t marked 
l>eforc the men 
ctrual periods 

Began at 13 
»week Interval 
duration 5da^« 
flow moderate 

Extreme grade of 
nodnlaritv of 
both tirea®t® 
numerou® di«* 

Crete nodules 

Ov nrlan residue 

Marked relief of pain 
and tenderness remark 
able diminution in 
nodiilarltj breasts 
much softer 

4 M 

Pain most marked 
before the men 
strual periods 

Began at 1 
o week interv nl« 
duration 2da}E 
flow scanty 

Generalized 
tenderne ® and 
nodularity 

Ov arian residue 

Marked relief of pain 
and tenderness breasts 
softened menstrual 
periods lengthened to 5 
da>s general condition 
grcatlj Improved 

jyr 

Pam most severe 
l>e£orc the men 
^truai periods 

Began nt 17 
Irrctular 
■> to b weck« 
duration 2day«: 
flow eanfy 

Marked nodularity 
of both brcu®t® 
ino®t marked 
on lift 

M hole ovarian 
extract 

Ovarian re Iduc 

No change 

Complete disappearance 
of pain and tenderness 
softening of breast® 
partial regrcscion of 
nodules In left breast 
men®trun! periods 
lengthened to 4 day® 
flow Increased In amount 
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c\ iclciicc of h\ ])o-o\ Triaii fiiiictioii 7 lie iiiLiiscs <irc 
iisinllj scanU in nnioiiiit and of slioit din ition 'J n- 
loi “ lias sliown tliat i 1 ii{i;c pcictnt i"c of women with 
jiainfiil hrcaslb lii\e snlKicd fioin iiitjtnlai l\pi.s of 
niLiistination since piihcru and ili.it .i slum l\pc oi 
inenslrti.ation is found most often ni icl ition to chrome 
mistitis” It would seciii that the o\ei utne or per¬ 
sistent corpus Intenni induees ni dniorma} Inperplisii 
of the epitlielnl incl conneitne tis-,nc elements of the 
hi east lendim,' to the condition oi m.ironh'.i i Smiiil 
taiicoiis w’ltli tins action the estiii^-nilnhitnut eftect is 
imnifcsted In the short iiid se ntt\ nuiistnul periods 
I'lom all considei.itioiis n ippc ns th.n m tin 
SMidronie of ‘pm"fi'l hie ists the eoipus Inteum 
doinniatcs the o\ irian iiniihoiisni occistminl lies the 
hieist cpithchiini iiid eoiincctne tissue nid causes 
exetssne I 13 pcipl.isi i, distention of dnets nid aeini ntd 
p.ain, .and sti])]jiesses the tiinetion of the rein under of 
the ovarian elements In its estuis mhihitm't inlliicnee 
The obeions method of ittieh 111 in attempt to correct 
this patholoftic state is to nieie ise the defieient follieiilai 
<nid intcrstiti d elements eil the oe in foeaiian residue) 
and thcreb}' counter.aet the oeei.ietne cor|nis lute urn 
flic treatment of piinlnl hie ists In nu ms of eorpiis 
Intcnin is oheioiisl) illoftie d smee ill eeideiiee faeors the 
new' that the condition is (irohihh due lo e\cessn< 
corpus hitenin stinnil.ation In 1 ut the aelmniistratioii 
of corpus hitenm should nid aetn.illv his m some cases 
resulted in an increase of the pain 

Attempts to control this st.ite hv the iclministr ition 
of whole ovarian extiact ne recoiricci in the literature 
with occasionallv favorihle results If the state of 
‘painful hicasls’ is caused b) luteal oveiactnitj, the 
impoitancc of elimin ititig the eorijiis luteum and 
employing ovaanan residue latlier thin whole ovaiian 
substance is obvious The liieratuie contains onlv 
scattered leferenccs of attempts to control genetahred 
pain in the breasts b) endocrine theiapv Schvvcil/cr • 
teports the case of a woman, aged 21 who began to 
menstruate at the age of 11 Three or foui davs before 
mensti nation the hi easts swelled and hec.anie painful 
For SIX months a milk secretion was present during the 
menstrud periods Administration ot whole ovarian 
extiact resulted in ,1 cessation of the inilkv secretion and 
disappeaiance of the pain in the hi easts In 1921 Bain- 
biidge*” reported a case of ‘lump) breasts’ m a 
woman, aged 42, who showed evidence of livpothy- 
loidism, pigmentation and divness of the skin Treat¬ 
ment with thyioid extract and ‘multiple glandular 
secretions” resulted in a disappeaiance of the lumps m 
the breasts (The author does not designate the nature 
of the “multiple glandulai secretions”) The use of 
corpus Inteiim is mentioned hj Lissei and others 

The table shows the results ot tieitment of fifteen 
patients suffering from “painful hi casts,” by means ot 
ovarian residue (the residue from the fresh ov^aries of 
the hog or cow, aftei the remov^al of the coipus luteum, 
dried and powdeted) Tablets oi ovxainn residue were 
administered by mouth The period of observation has 
been too short to establish the length of time necessarv 
to continue the therapv m order to insure the perma¬ 
nence of the results In two patients ovarian therapv 
was discontinued after three months and the pain has 
not recurred (two months after discontinuing therapy) 
Observations are now under waj to establish this point 


14 Tajlor Personal coroiimn.c-.t.on to tlie aullior „ . , 

B 7ur dcn \^ ccliselbeziehunff zwischen Genital 
Mamminmlfon Zen.rslbl f O nak 47 717 (Vlar 5> 1923 
1C Riinfiridpe W S Tbc Hnimn PrenM M Pre^s* 92 111 


tind 

1921 


Domr/r —Althoiigli the optimum dosage has not been 
fill illv decided on these observations indicate that 
c gr mis (0 3 Gin ) cl iilv is usiiallj inadequate to induce 
i (Icfiiiile effect P.iticnts who failed to respond to a 
gi mis d iilv showed i definite rcs[)onse when the do'e 
w IS mcre.ised to 5 grams three times a dav In view 
oi the f let til It the most active period of corpus lufeiira 
piohfci.itioii liegnis m tlic nitermenstnial phase, the 
piticnts weie instructed to take 5 grams of ovarian 
lesidiic three limes d.aih, bcgmniiig fifteen chjs before 
the meiistru il jieriod uid stopping with the onset of the 
period Pitieiits who responded onlv shghth were 
ordeied to like an idchtional 5 grams dailv hegmiiing 
mimedi.itelv iftcr the nieiistrinl period and increasing 
to la grams (I Gm ) dad) fifteen days later Some 
pilieiits It spondee! more readilv, as iiidieated b) the 
prompt I diet oi svmplonis and increased inenstriial 
flow \\ hen the mensirtial periods became excessive 
the dose w is diininished Olnionsh, no standard dose 
e III he toimulatcd lor all patients 

A’l —An evahialion of the efleet of any thera 

lieulie igeiit on pain niiist he made in a most cntinl 
Ill inner miking ecitiin of climm iting the psvcliologic 
I lelor In tins mvcstig.ilion iinmeioiis means were 
cmploved to dctennme whether or not the pain wa' 
letiidh iirectec! hv ihe (leatmciit Since the pain in 
these e I'-cs is iisnallv iceoinpanied h) exquisite tender 
ness of the breasts, this objective sign was used as an 
niiiiortant-ei itenon \ c ireful Iiistorv of spontaneous 
relul from j)ain piioi to tieatment was taken in all 
cases llic .admmistralioii of ovarian lesidue was 
altcnntcd with tint of whole ovarian substance and 
eoipus hueuni and it was fotincl tint ovarian residue 
relieved the condition whereas whole ovnnaii substance 
< 111(1 p iitieiilarh corpus liUeiim usuillv accentuated the 
pain ind leiiderness Y iriations in the dosage appeared 
to e uise jirojiortioii itc cli inges in svmptoms and signs 
Four definite elleets hive been noted as a result of 
ov mm icsiduc tlierapv (I) relief of pmi and tender 
ness m the bieists ( 2 ) softening of the breasts and 
dniinuition or disappe iraiice of nodiilaiit) , (3) restitu 
tioii of the inenstrinl peiiods to a more normal state 
and (4) improvement m general condition of the 
p itients 

The extent to which ov'anan lesicfue tfiei ipy induced 
relief of pain and tenderness v ined In some patients 
the relief was complete In man) the pam and tender¬ 
ness diminished markedly in seventy, duration and 
frequeue) of occurrence Some patients stated tint the 
character of the pam changed from a severe, sharp and 
sonietmies lancinating pain to a chill ache 

In ev^erv case that pieseiited evidence of hvpo-ovarian 
function ovarian residue thciapv caused m increase in 
the duration and amount of the menstrual flow and a 
diminution m the interv'al toward the normal twentj- 
eiglit day tv'pe In seveial patients tlie menstrual 
periods became somewhat excessive, lasting eight dajs 
and occuinng one week prematurelv Ihis condition 
was prompt)) coriected bv regulating the dose 

An interesting and unexpected result of the adminis¬ 
tration of ovaiian residue was the uniisuallv niaiked 
improvement m the general state of the patients indi 
eated bv a disappearance of nerv'oiisness and pav- 
ticulaih a gain of weight This was especiallv marked 
in patients who had very scantv menstrual periods, la'-t- 
mg onlv one or two d.ajs which vv'ere increased under 
treatment 

The most stiikmg effect was observed in patients vvlio 
presented a marked nodularitv of the breasts Several 
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patients volimtcerecl the infoiination tint the breasts 
were much softer Careful ohstnatioii of these breasts 
dunns^ various stages of the menstiuil c\cle convinced 
me tint m many cases a marked dtcicase in nodulant) 
occuiied, and m several examples a total disappearance 
of localized nodules was noted 

In two patients (1 and 5) idmnnstiation of whole 
o\arian substance resulted in m cxaggeiation of the 
pain and tenderness When oadrian lesidue was sub¬ 
stituted, a prompt relief of these sMiiptoms occiiried 

SUMMARY AND CONCtlSIONS 

1 Ihe pathologic state undcihing the condition of 
painful breasts,” erroneousl} teimed chronic mas¬ 
titis,” consists of a certain tape ot desquamation of 
epithelial cells m the ducts and aeini accompanied by 
Inperplasia of the pericanahculai and periacinous 
eonnectn e tissue The shed epitheh il cells accumulate 
in and distend the ducts and aeini, gi'ing rise to diffuse 
pain and often generalized nodularita of the breast An 
exaggerated form of this condition maa lead to forma¬ 
tion of fibro-adenomas To emphasize the physiologic 
nature of the sj ndrome, Cheatle ‘ has proposed the term 

mazoplasia’ m place of "chronic mastitis ” 

2 The corpus luteum of menstruation and the corpus 
hiteum of pregnancy are lespoiisible for the normal 
physiologic hjpertrophj of the mammary glands 
During the stage of proliferation ot the corpus luteum 
(the premenstrual stage) the epithelial hvperplasia is 
most marked and hyperplasia of the breast elements 
has been produced experimentalh in animals by injec¬ 
tion of corpus luteum 

3 Clinical, pathologic and expciimental evidence 
elearly indicates that excessue epithelial and connective 
tissue hyperplasia giving rise to diffuse generalized pain 
and nodularity in the breasts m i elation to menstruation 
inaj be due to excessive corpus luteum stmiulation 

4 Ill patients suffering fioni painful breasts” the 
Lorptis luteum dominates the oaaiian metabolism and 
bv inducing an excessive epithelial and and connective 
tissue hyperplasia causes diffuse pain and generalized 
nodularity of the breasts At the same time the over- 
active corpus luteum suppresses OMilation and exerts 
an estrus-mhibiting influence leading to a hypo function 
of the follicular and interstitial elements of the ovary 
as indicated by the short and scant) menstrual periods 
in these cases 

5 The administration of oaarian residue apparentl) 
tends to cause a cessation of abnormal epithelial and 
connective tissue hyperplasia by counteracting the exces- 
sue corpus luteum secietion, thereb\ diminishing or 
lemoving its overstimulating influence on the breast 
elements 

6 The administration of ocaiiin residue by mouth 
has resu ted in relief of pain and tenderness m a num- 
bei of patients suffering from this condition A 
definite softening of the breasts and actual disappear¬ 
ance of painful nodules haae been obsereed m some 
eases The menstrual penods m mane iie restored to 
a moie normal state and the general state of the 
patients is impioied 

7 Ihe effect of oianan residue on epithelial and 
eonnectue tissue changes of the bre ists is apparenth 
specific If an internal secretion be specific to the 
pin siologic and disturbed pin siologic eonditions I have 
described there would appear i Msta of potential impor¬ 
tance between internal secretions and other and more 
serious conditions of the breast 

49 Fast \inet\-‘sixth Street 


ERYSIPELOID IN THE UNITED Sf-kTES 

CLINICAL AND LABORATORX STLDY 

JOSEPH V KLAUDER, MD 

AND 

MALCOLM J HARKINS, VMD 

PHILADELPHle 

1 he skin disease which Rosenbach ^ m 1884 desig¬ 
nated as eresipeloid is now established as an infection 
with a human strain of the bacillus of swine erysipelas 
riieie are three generally accepted strains of the 
bieillus of swine erysipelas human, swine and mouse 
Prom cultural and morphologic differences, Rosenbach 
toncludes that the three organisms are distinct It is 
the consensus of many subsequent investigators—Prett- 
ner," Preisz,® Jensen,'* Rickmann,' Rahm,“ Acel," Mein “ 
Bierbaum and Gottron," ourselves and others, w’ho 
made bactei lologic and serologic studies of the organ¬ 
ism obtained from different sources, that the organism 
is identical but modified in virulence and somewdiat m 
morpholog)', through prolonged passage in their respec- 
tn e hosts 

The wide dissemination of bacillus of swane er) sipelas 
is extraordinary Its habitat is apparently dead mattei 
of animal and plant origin Swine are more fiequentl) 
infected than any other animal, yet it is curious that a 
large percentage of healthy swine are carriers of the 
organism According to Glasser ** and also Pfeilei 
50 per cent of all swine are carneis, without s)mptoms 
of the infection The organisms have been demon¬ 
strated in diseased cattle, sheep and birds by Piausnitz,'* 
Blew eiier,'" Meyn,® Schipp **' and Poels 

The bacillus of sw’ine erysipelas is ajiparenth eithei 
pathogenic or saprophytic throughout the animal king¬ 
dom Virulence varies considerabl) in different species 
and in the same species Man is relatively immune, par¬ 
ticularly through the gastro-intestmal route In human 
and swine infection, the organism has an affinitv for 
the skin 


* From the Research Institute of Cutaneous Medicine 

* Read at the Eighth International Congre«5s of Dermatology am! 
SjpbiloIog> Copenhagen Aug 5 1930 

•Owing to lack of space this article is abbre\iated here by the 
omission of three tables The complete article appears in the luthors 

enbach F J E\pcrnnentclle niorplioloKi«clic iind klinischc 
Studien der Erreger des Schwemerotlaufs Erysipeloid und Maiisesepti 
katnie Zt^^chr f H>g u Infektionskr 63 34^ 371 1909 

2 Prettner "Leber die Identitat des Bacillus "Murisepticus und de^ 
Erjsipelatos Porci Berl tierirztl Wchii'sclir 1901 p 669 quoted In 
Rosenbach (footnote 1) 

3 Prcisz H Beitr ige zur Kennlnm des Schwemerotlaufs abstr 
Centralbl f Bakt 11 109 1892 

4 Jensen C O Die Aetiologie de<i Ncsselfiehcrs und der diffustn 
Hautnekrosc de'^ Schwcines Deutsche Zt'sehr f Ticrmed 18 1891 92 

5 Rickmanii Zur Frage der Identitat der Erreger de®; Schweinerot 
Hufs des ErNsipeloids und der Miuse eptiknmie 7t<chr f H>g u infek 
tionskr 64 362 304 1909 

6 Rahm II Zur Diagnose de*^ Schwemerotlaufs Med Klin 
18 1317 121S (Sept 17) 1922 

7 Acel D Zur Aetiologie des Erj sipelouU Deutsche med Wchnsclir 
50 9S8 (JuU 18) 1924 

8 Me^n A \ ergleichendc Lntcrsuchungeii ulier Schwcinc und 
Ceflugel rotlaufbaktenen Deutsche tierarztl W chii'^chr 36 334 (Mav 12) 
1928 

^ Bierbaum K and Gottron II Zur Keiintms <les Er^ cipeloid 
I o«;eubich untcr besonderer Bcriicksichtigung seiner Bezicbungcn zuni 
Scbwcmerotlaut Dermat 7t clir 5T 5 (Oct ) 1929 

10 Klauder J \ Righter 1 and Harkins Si J A Distinctnc 
iml Se\cre Form of Er>«ipelnid Among Fi^h Handlers Arch Dermat S. 
S\pli 14 662 (Dec ) 1936 

11 CHcser Die Krankheitin dc Schwcine 1912 quoted b% Arnholr 
Zur Pathologic und Therapic des ErjsipelouU Arch f klm Chir 
135 736 (April) 1023 

A quoted l)\ Schiiurcr J Dcut che tier irztl W clmschr 
So 161 (Vlarch 12) 1927 

lo These fi!,Hre5 doubtless refer to suine m Cernnin nhere tlie 
infection among «winc is more prcNnlent 

14 Pr-iusnitr C quoted by Pick kruin Zur AetioIoRie und Tlieraiue 
des Erysipeloid Dermat Wchn^chr 70 1628 (Dec 20) 1924 

1 Bicnener H Beitracc zur Rotlaulmfektion dcr 'Schafe' Deutsche 
tierarztl VVehnsehr 35 292 1927 
J- ^ Deutsche tierarztl Wchnsclir 18 97 1910 

1 V®'*® / A'"' Praxis hrauchbare aktise Immunitat erreet 

durch^Seruminipfliinq vereinKrt nut natfirlicher Infcktinn Folia microhicl 
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It IS known tint the virulence of tlic swine strain of 
the organism tan ht inociifitcl b} passage tiirough ani¬ 
mals and also by culture (table 1} J^assage thromdi 
rabbits tlccrcases \irulcnce for swme and passage 
thiough pigeons increases virulence for all animals 
In our studies, a 3 \tai old culture of a swine strain 
w'as no longer pathogenic for white mice and pigeons, 
although the organism is ordinaril} pathogenic to these 
animals Sabella obstr\cd that ear}mg the culture 
mediums caused marked changes m the morphology 
of the oiganism Stickdorii found that the fretpient 
transfer of a Mnilent culture or its passage throng'll a 
senes of mice or pigeons changed not onh the \irulcncc 
but the character of the growth in gelatin 

Piolongcd passage in dead animal matter apparently 
changes its \inilence and maj account for dilTercnccs 
m morpholog)’ 



Pig 1 —-Site of lesions of 'diamond skin' disease on a piece of s^M^e 
skitj The rhomhojdii outline is characteristic nnd is unique m tbe mor 
phoiogy of cutaneous lesions both in man and in animals The anatomic 
explanation is unknoun From these lesions the bacillus of swine er> 
sipelas was obtained Study m Mrulence is shown in table 3 

The manifold adaptability of tbe bacillus may well 
explain its pathogenicity for different species of animals 
At least m the swine there exists a transition from 
saprophyte to parasite, and a reversal from parasitism 
to saproph} tism 

CLINICAL FORMS OF INFECTION 
Our clinical conception of erysipeloid has changed 
from a somewhat arbitrary one to an infection that may 
be systemic, presenting a cutaneous picture of variable 
seventy The disease could more properly be called 
the bacillus of swine erysipelas infection in man 

18 SabcUa A In\olutionsformen des Bacillus erysipefatos suts 
Ccntralbl f Baklcnol 94 411 1925 ^ 

39 Stickdorn W Beitrag zur Biologic des KotlaufoaziHus Centralbl 
f Bakt I Ong SO 5 1909 


UULR. AND HARKINS Jot* An 

Af«a 11 1) 

>f riic mildness or seicntj of the infection in mano! 
I- be usiialli correlated witli the source of the mfecte 
h and the virulence of the organism The clinical pictii 
L IS somewhat coiiiparahlc to the following three {one 
of the infection in swme a mild form (“diamond'ha 
n disease), characterired In slight constitutional sncf 

>, toms and the presence of sharp!) circumscribed, qui'' 

c rangtilar, bluish red lesion on the skin, as shown i 
c the accomjiainmg illustration, a seiere form, chant 
y terired h) eonstifutional simptoms of septicenna ad 
t the presence of ditTusc cr)tlienia, a chronic form, pai 
a fictil.irl) characleriFed In polyarthritis and sjmptonb 
? referable to w'hat is a distinctne pathologic ob'cra 
tion, a \egctati\c tipe of endocarditis 

The most frequent form of the infection mmans 
> mild and is that originall) described b) Rosenbacli. 
With this form, howcicr, mild constitutional sjanptoE- 
ina) be present \ more sc\cre form of the di'CK 
tomparalile to lliat in swme, and the arthritic fons 
ha\c been obsened almost cxcliisnel) in Clenmii' 
Snell instances ha\c been reported notabh bi Rate’ 
Pratisnif/,-' Liibowski,-- Axhaiiscnand Norner ‘ 

ERlSIPELOID IN THE UNITED STATES 

T/ir Infection in S'vinc —According to Dr lohn'' 
Buckle), chief of the patliologic dnision of the Bur® 
of \ninial Indiistr), United States Department ot 
Agriculture the CMStence of swine er\ sipelas in tto 
cotmtri w as de/initelv demonstrated m 1920 Sins 
that time a considerable number of cases have bwi 
found, both acute and chronic He states that it is not 
clefinitch known just what the extent of the diseases 
in the United States It is thought, how'eier, thatsww 
cr)'sipelas is not aery wadespread but is confined mos 
or less to sporadic outbreaks, occurring in a hni>t“ 
number of animals in different sections 
The organism w'as first demonstrated in swme in® 
United States in 1S85 b) Smith and subsequentlv b 
Moore,Tenbroeck,-® Creech,"'’ Gitner,’"’ Parker “ and 
by ourselves Ward”- recovered the organism fw® 
lesions of polyarthritis in swme Tbe foregoing repoh> 
embrace relatively few instances of the acute septiccni'C 
and fatal fonii of the disease The latter has neuf 
existed in epidemic form, consequently, prevent!'^ 
vaccination of swme is not earned out m the United 
States 

In our studies of the incidence of the infection anion’ 
swme in tiie United States, Dr D D Tiernej, veteo 
nary inspector at the abattoirs m Chicago, estimate 
an incidence considerably less than 1 per cent of 

20 Rabnj H Der Schweinerotlauf beim Jfenschen Beitr z 

Chir 115 664 1919 , . ^ ^ 

21 PrausniU C Baktenologische Untersuchungen uber 

rotlauf beim Menschen Centralbl f Balt S5 362 1921 _ 

22 Lubov, ski R Befund von Schweinerotlaufbazillen im Stunlc 
iktenschen Kmdes Deutsche med Wchnschr 27 316 1901 

23 Axhausen G Zur Diagnostik der Fjngergelenkserkrankung<^ 

Klin Wchnschr 2 2197 1923 „ , ^ x 

24 Norner IlDtHiiferkrankung beim Menschen Deutsche tiera 

Wchnschr 35 S19 1927 , ^ 

25 It can be inferred from Vallejos report (Mem > Rev Soc u 

Antonio Alsrate 38 277 3919) that swme er>sipelas exists to a ^ 

siderable extent in Mexico Dr George Hilton >etenn'\^ director gen 
of Canada informs us that his department has no official statisuo 
the disease in swme m Canada _ , ^ Anr 

26 Smith T US Dept Agric Bureau Animal Indastr} -o ^ 

27 Moore A Compend Med fi. Vet Arch 8 333 1892 

28 Tenbroeck Studies on Bacillus Murisepticus or the no 

Bacillus Isolated from Swme m the United States J of Expe 
32 331 (Sept) 1920 ^ ^ ^ , . , . ^ 

29 Creech G T The Bacillus of Swine Ervsipela A 

Urticarial Lesions of Swme in the United States J Am 

^0 Gitncr L T A Fatal Disease of Young Pigs 
by the Bacillus of Swme Erysipelas J Am Vet M A 61 3.. ^ 5 ] 

31 Parker / IV Porcine Erj sipelas J Am Vet M A 

1924 ^ T Am 

32 Ward A R The Etiology of Pobarthntis in Swme j a 
M A 61 155 1922 
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‘diamond skin” disease among the thousands of swine 
innualh slaughtered in Chicago He informed us that 
he acute form of the disease is but raielv seen Studies 
if the virulence of the oiganism ieco\ered from lesions 
if “diamond skin” disease, as repo, ted by Tenbroeck,^® 
Sreech-" and ourselves,“ showed a relatively low viru- 
ence (table 3) 

It would appear that the infection among swine in 
.he United States is much less widespi ead and much less 
virulent than that existing among swine in Germany®® 

The hifcctton in Man —The following statements 
summarize oui study of erysipeloid among commercial 
fishennen working in fish pounds along the northern 
New Jersev seacoast, studies conducted at the abattoirs 
111 Chicago and elsewliere, questioning our dermatologic 
confreres, and communications with veteiinarians, 
physicians engaged in industrial medicine, and insui- 
ance companies insuring employees under the work¬ 
men’s compensation act 

Erysipeloid is rarely seen in dermatologic clinics The 
infection is apparently more frequently obtained from 
contact with fish and Crustacea and fiom sources other 
than contact with the flesh of swine We have previ¬ 
ously reported studies of erysipeloid among commer¬ 
cial fishermen handling live fish, particularly those 
that are slimy and spinv The disease among commer¬ 
cial fishermen is more prev'alent in hot weather and is 
frequently a severe form of er}sipeloid with lymphangi¬ 
tis and with enlargement and tenderness of the regional 
hmph nodes, at times associated with mild constitu¬ 
tional svmptoms The clinical picture is comparable 



2 —Erj^ipcloid of two weeks duntion The first two fingers were 
snollen ^nd bluish red and there wis a patch of the same color at the 
hsise of these fingers Throbbing pain and stiffne‘ 5 S of the in\ol\ed fingers 
prc\ented the U‘;c of the hand Onset occurred two da>s after hunting 
a coon The band was bruised on a rock and then the patient carried 
home the liNe coon b> wrapping its tail around the two in\ohed fingers 
ten cc of immune serum injected intramuscular^ produced rapid dis 
appearance of all symptoms There was no relapse Urticaria occurred 
the sixth da> after injection 


to wlnt liTb been reported in tlie German medical anc 
veterinarv literature as swine ervsipelas in man Fron 
these cases we isolated a virulent strain of bacillus o: 

b' that the apparent lack of resistance of savini 

on the European continent maj possiblj be due to differences in feeding 


swine erjsipelas (to be discussed later, and shown in 
table 1) In these patients no arthritic sjmptoms were 
observ'ed and no acute fatal instances of the infection 
The disease appears to be widespread among commei- 
cial fishermen handling live fish along the entiie Atlantic 
seacoast and is an important disease of the fishing 
industry We are not acquainted with any leport in 



Fig 3—Er>sipeloid of two weeks duration m an emplo>ee m an 
abattoir who stuck the index finger with a hog bone There was bluish 
red crjthema of the index finger extending to the dorsum of the hand 
producing a sharply marginated border Pam and stiffness of the finger 
caused incapacitation The white area m the illustration represents 
maceration of the epidermis resulting from a wet dressing A total of 
8 cc of immune serum was infiltrated m and around the invoked area 
two da>s later 5 cc was similarly injected The inNolved area was 
normal fi\e days after the first injection The only reaction was local 
swelling There was no relapse 

the literature on erysipeloid among commercial fisher¬ 
men which concerns this severe form 

The infection seems to be much less common and also 
milder among handlers of fish shipped to market, both 
wholesale and letail This can doubtless be attributed 
to less intimate contact, to the fact that the fish have 
been cleansed, washed and packed in ice, and to t change 
in the virulence of the organism through changed 
environment 

The infection is rare among veterinarians, particu¬ 
larly those inspecting swine in slaughter houses The 
infection is apparently not common in the meat packing 
industry Dr W H Lipman, medical director of Swift 
and Compan}’, Chicago, informed us that among about 
6,000 employes handling the flesh of swine m the large 
abattoirs in Chicago, he would estimate the occurrence 
of, say 20 cases yearly of erysipeloid, of the mild form 
Dr G S Gilpin of the same company in Cleveland 
estimates a higher incidence of at least 20 cases } early 
among 1,000 emplo}ees 

The mild form of the disease exists among emplo 3 ees 
in the canning mdustr}, canning fish and other food of 
animal origin 

We hav'e observ'ed cases of infection apparently from 
the following unusual sources injury of the hand 
on a stone in a dried creek, from carrying an opossum 
bj the tail wrapped around the fingers, from skinning 
a rabbit, and other contact vv ith rabbits bj raljbit breed¬ 
ers, from handling recentl} thawed fish bv an attendant 
in a zoological garden, from performing an autopsy 
on a dead animal in a zoological garden, from a sting 
of a jellv fish, from handling dog fish {Squalns acan- 
fhias) which apparenti) had Iain on the beach for a 
long time and Iiad dried thoroughl} in the sun, from 
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a puck of a spine oi a clued sliifTed li<;h winch was 
mounted and used as an orn.nncnt 

Ihe disease is an import iiu disease ot uulustn m 
the United States amon;,^ eiiijilo^ecs of the iforemen- 
tioned industries, not h\ leasoii of the seceiite of the 
infeetioii but in view of the involvement of the hands, 
the w'ceks of incapacitation and the inadc(iiiac\ of local 
treatment Alost of the mdustiial pli\sicians with whom 
we conimunicated stressed the two latter fcattiies 

From oui studies, Iiiimaii inteition in the United 
States IS apparentiv niiicli less widespread and less 
seeerc, exccptiiiir the iiitcctioii m fishermen handlin;' 
ine fish, than tint CMstiiiit in (jeimain, as cMdenccd 
fiom the reports m the liter iture Fiom these reports 
It appears that mfeetion m (itiiiniij' is fre([iientl\ due 
to contact with the flcsli of swine Of 23? cases 
reported bv Bicilnnm iiid (jottion," howe\er, contact 
with fish was the most fre(|Ueiit soiiice of the infection 
These iinestimators mentioned the mere isc of the infec¬ 
tion since 1920 and attrilinted this to a greater importa¬ 
tion of American Ineoii ,md I ird which mac line been 
contaminated in transit 

Lahoioloi V Studies — 1 Ik oimamsm isolated fioin the 
infection among fisheinieii h indlnig Inc fish was highi} 
virulent and was consistent wath the clinical picture, as 
shown m table 1 V foiu-eight hour ])urc culture m 
hormone broth killed pigeons in four clajs, following 
intramuscular injections of 0 001 and 0 0002 cc and 
white mice in from tw'o to four da}s, following subcu¬ 
taneous injections of amounts varjmg fiom 0 5 to 



Fic 4 —Ei-ys.peloid of Cwo days duration m an employee in an abattoir 
who pricbed the palm with a hog bone A purplish red erythema appeared 
5»o days later with miohement of the hjperthenar eminence and part 
of the palm A total of 10 cc of immune serum was infiltrated in and 
around the lesion There was rapid disappearance of all symptoms the 
area was normal the fourth day after injection The only reaction was 
local swelling There was no relapse 


0 0001 CL After passage of the organism on culture 
for sefen cveeks, the virulence was decreased for white 
mice from 0 0001 cc to 0 01 cc 

A strain isolated from a mild form of the infection 
in a patient infected from skinning a rabbit was much 
less vinilent, as shown in table 2 A fortj-eight hour 
culture killed white mice in fite da 3 S followung subcu- 


tiiiLOiis injections of 001 cc fhe aniimb siimwl 
injections of smaller .imoiiins 

Ilirce strains isolated from different lesions o’ 
“diamond skin” disuse m different swine lamil a 
Mriiicncc, as determined bj subcutaneous injection ol 
i fortj-cigbt hour culture iii white mice (a) 001 cc 
killed in eight dajs (table 3) , (b) 001 cc killed in nine 
da\s, (c) 0 001 cc killed iii fifedajs 

\ot .ill organisms obtained from difterciit source- 
eoiild he differciiti ited inorjihologicallj or ciiltunlh 



Fig 5—Screrc cry-iipcloid ijmciring y few days after prickin? ih 
linjycr uil)> 1 liend \ h red crvtliema toirether with 

fJnptc \c‘;iclc*' Tppcircd it tlie ite of injury The crjthema ^au3li^ 
spread tfjc/j Ttijiiwinnpf in r>re»Jonsi> uniniolied ^ 

forniinp shirnl^ itnrj,in3tcd serpitrmous lesions This contmueQ 
months iiuolvniR ill the forearm iml the loner part of the arni Tbtn 
stifTncss of the finpers md nrists nith dull achmp piin in thet 
pirfs ind the dhow Ditfcrent /ocil treatment nas of noaiad 
injections nitli mercasmj, imoimts of tlit serum caused anielmratJon 
did not prevent rclipses A culture tiken from n piece of jido™ 
the hicilliis of suine crjsiptlis 

Ihcy were all agglutimted by positive swine ersbtpeh' 
-eriim and gace positne compleiuent-fi\ation reaction 
w nil tlic same serum 

Studies of Mrulence ot organisms isolated from 
swane in the United States by Smith,TenbroecK 
and Gitner^^ varied m MniJence and w’as comparable 
to tlie Mrulence of the organisms obtained b\ us from 
diainond skin” disease m swine as herein reported 
Dr H S Davis of tlie United States Bureau of 
Fisheries informs us tint an infection of fish with the 
bacillus of swane eresipelas is unknown It apixnr 
that the organism is a saprophj'te, particiilarh on the 
shmc of fisli and that retuse thrown into the water 
and other decajing matter is the source of containim 
tion Apparenf/f the change in environment increases 
Mrulence 

THr fTMFAT 

The majoiity of the mild cases of eiysipeloid lun i 
self-hmited course of about three w'eeks In some 
patients, after a short jieriod of apparent cure, the 
eruption reappears either at the same aiea or more 
likely, at an adjacent previously unineolved area In 
this way the disease may continue for many weeks 
indeed, months, as in the case illustrated in figure 5 
The disease does not appear to be greatly helped nor 
its course shortened h} local treatment with coiiveii 
tional applications, such as boric acid compresses 
saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, tincture ot 
iodine, or siilphonated bitumen 

The importance of rest is stressed by nianv wnter« 
Ultraviolet ray and foreign protein therapy have been 
recommended and are alleged to be of some amine m 
treatment We can appropriately quote the experience 
of others from information received in the foregoinC 
eanvas ‘The condition seems to be more or le'^ 
limited and responds but poorly to local treatment 
‘ Patients lose two or three weeks in spite of ah un 
one can do ” “About the only effective treatment (one 
questions if it really shortens the course of the cliseasej 
IS rest and heat m the form of wet packs ’ 
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From repoits in the Gennan liteiature, the mtra- 
mubcular injection of the seuiin of swine erj'sipelas 
from 1 to 2 cc for each 10 Kg of bod) weight, is 
effectnc in treating the mild and severe forms of 
cr\sipeloid This scrum is imnersally employed in 
German) m conjunction with injection of cultures of 
the organism in immunizing sw'ine against the infection 
—a combination of active and passne immunization 
Callomon summarized the status of the use of the 
serum in treatment of the human toim of the infection 
He particularly recommends its use in chionic relapsing 
cases patients with arthritis acute cases such as are 
seen in vetennainns wdio are accidentally infected with 
airulent cultures and as a proplnlactic injection in 
these patients soon after the iccident d inoculation He 
emplo)s from 10 to 20 cc ot the serum, injected 
suheutaneoush m the arm of the aflfected hand In 
the milder forms of the disease theie is frequently a 
lapid disappearance of the suhjectne and objective 
sMuptoms In some patients however, relapses 
occurred The employment of the serum yielded far 
better results than in those patients not so treated 
Gne disadcantage of the serum is the occurrence of 
serum sickness Callomon points out that the incidence 
of this untoward reaction caries considerably with the 
different brands of the serum acailable in Germany for 
human use On account of its occuirence, some w'riters 
prefer not to use the serum in the mild and less com¬ 
plicated fonns of the infection 

Serum of swine erysipelas has not been available in 
the United States From the strains of the organism 
isolated b) us fiom the infection in fishermen, H K 
Afiilford & Co prepared an immune serum This 
scrum, m doses of 0 2 cc, protected wdiite mice against 
a thousand times the fatal dose We at first employed 
such serum b) injecting in the buttock a single dose of 
2S cc Later, we observed that smaller amounts injected 
subcutaneously by multiple punctuies in and around the 
lesion were just as effective, if not more so In this 
manner, 5 cc or more, depending on the size and loca¬ 
tion of the lesion, may suffice to cause a rapid disap- 
jiearance of the infection In other patients, a second 
similar injection a few days latei may be necessary 
boon after the injection there is a local reaction 
consisting of swelling, and at times pain in the fingei 
joints of the hand injected, tenderness and enlargement 
of the lymph nodes draining the site of the disease, and 
mticarnl lesions appearing near the site of the injec¬ 
tion 

Criteria ot the results obtained with seium theiapy 
aic seen in figures 2, 3 and 4 In these patients all 
sjmjitoms of the disease disappeared wathm about five 
di)s after injection An exception concerned the 
Jiatient w'hose forearm is showai m figure 5 In this 
jntient the disease existed b) remissions for four 
months, following pricking the finger on a fish head 
The entire forearm and lower pait of the arm became 
nnolved watli dull aching pain in the elbowq wrist and 
linger joints 'kfter injection of the serum, the s)mp- 
toiiis were considerably improied Init subsequently 
relapsed Continued injections with larger amounts of 
the serum produced oiil) temporan relief, with relapse 
These relapses however became milder and milder 
'Mthougb the patient became sensitized to the serum 
IS manifested b\ positne leaction to an mtracutaneous 
injection, its use was contimied b\ administering it 
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according to the method of desensitization No 
untow'ard reaction resulted Injection of the serum w'as 
finalh supplemented liy injection of a vaccine-filtrate 
(suspension of heat killed bacillus of swine erysipelas 
in a Berkefeld filtrate of a broth culture of the same 
organism) piepared from different cultures This vac- 
cme-filtiate is now being used There is no recorded 
stud) of the value of vaccines or filtrates m the treat¬ 
ment of er)Sipeloid It is possible that this form of 
therapy ma) furnish additional aid 

In oin senes of patients treated wuth serum, occur- 
lence of serum sickness has not been severe nor the 
incidence sufficiently great to constitute an obstacle to 
its emplo)ment 

We are conducting studies to determine whether a 
refined pioduct of the serum can be utilized which will 
eliminate serum sickness and yet exert immunologic 
action 

1934 Spruce Street—2101 Pine Street 


DLMENTIA PRAECOX 

A SIMPLIFIED FORMULATION * 

R G HOSKINS, PhD, MD 

WORCESTER, MASS 

Appioximately one fifth of all the hospital beds in 
the United States are required for victims of the single 
disorder dementia praecox In addition, there are many 
patients not under custody Dementia praecox is a 
disorder that characteristically takes onset in the early 
prime of life and persists for many years In terms of 
total economic loss it costs approximately a million 
dollars a day in the United States alone Its cost in 
human misery cannot be calculated 

The disordei has been recognized in its mam features 
from the dawn of medical history Why, then, m this 
age of medical advancement, has understanding of its 
causation and treatment so wofully lagged^ One 
impoitant reason, no doubt, is sheer fatalism, an atti¬ 
tude thoroughly unworthy of twentieth century medi¬ 
cine More important, and to a considerable extent 
grow'ing out of this fatalistic attitude, is a large measure 
of simple neglect So heavy is the burden of mere 
custodial caie that only the scantiest resources have been 
made available for research in this field Practicall), an 
important reason for failure of progress is the lack 
of a formulation comprehensible to any but trained 
psychiatrists To the ordinary practicing physician, to 
the families of the patients, and to the nurses and 
attendants in psychiatric hospitals, in whose hands the 
welfare of the patients mostly rests, the nature of the 
disorder is laigely a mystery For such persons, 
recourse to the modern jjsychiatnc literature lesults 
onh in confusion worse confounded To one beset 
with an intellectual necessity of trying to see “the 
problem as a w hole,” only a highly complex formulation 
can be satisfactoi) but on most people dealing with 
dementia praecox no such necessih rests 

Had research in immunity been delaied until all the 
chemical and physiochemical factors on which it depends 
been ascertained or had research for the past genera¬ 
tion been based on a formulation mclusne of all the 
intricacies of colloidal chemistr)', e\en as then known, 
the cemeten jiopulation of 1931 would have been 
materiall) larger than is the case Practicallv, much w'as 
gamed b\ the adoption of the Ehrlich side-chain theory, 

From tlie Worcester Stitc ITo'?pitil 
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a theory tliat not only ignored many confusing ph 3 'sico- 
cheniica! details but even postulated numerous pictur¬ 
esque entities that had only an allegorical relation to 
reality It is believed that the genius of an Elirhch 
IS not needed to fornnilale a practical, working con¬ 
ception of dementn praecox that is materially superior 
in everyday use to the larietics current in the technical 
ps 3 'chiatric literature 

The victim of dementia piaecox is many things lie 
IS a primate, a complex physical machine, a man with 
peculiar thinking processes a man of sensitive disposi¬ 
tion, probalilv a man working under a toxic handicap, 
often, if not ahva 3 's, a man with defective endocrine 
and other organic functions possibl} a man with fixed 
“libido,” and wdiat not An attempt to deal construc¬ 
tively wMth such a complex of relationships ‘ as a whole” 
IS a precarious undertaking Humanity will be for¬ 
tunate if this can be done successfullv a thousand years 
from now' At whatever cost to his philosophic sen¬ 
sibilities, one attempting to conduct a profitable research 
on dementia praecox is constrained to seek a prag¬ 
matic formulation—one that will serve to direct effort 
toward pioductive ends and offer some hope that the 
results will fit niceh into some future solution of the 
“problem as a w'hole ” 

Bleuler’s profoundly mterpretne tcmi “schizophre¬ 
nia” can be rendered from the Greek into cver 3 'dav 
English without too great distortion by the simple tenn 
“dream state ” This teim has the advantage of a rich 
connotation that is meaningful in the consideration of 
dementia praecox That the term is practicall 3 ' impos¬ 
sible to define is only a seeming disadiantagc, as com¬ 
pared with the moie pretentious Greek All the 
uncertainties easily recognized m “dream state” are 
inherently implicit in ‘ sellizophsenla ” As a matter 
of fact, a dream state, being a special phase of con¬ 
sciousness, IS not susceptible of definition m more 
fundamental terms of human experience The term 
can be enriched, however, by the content of all that 
is valid in the extensive literature on dreams—all of 
which would have to be epitomized in an entireh 
adequate definition 

As one sees this dream state in a mental hospital, 
the patient shows all gradations from deep submergence 
with seeming complete obln lousness to his surround¬ 
ings, to manifestations that are not greatly unlike the 
preoccupation of a professor For my present thesis, 
a discussion of the varying content of symbolic thought 
and action is unnecessary 1 hese are familiar features 
in ordinary dream states 

Of the various conceptions of the essential nature of 
the psychosis, that of Boisen ^ affords an idea that 
seems best adapted to serve as a foundation for therapy 
Boisen points out that the fundamental purpose of 
every one—both sane and insane—is to achieve “self- 
realization,” to maintain the highest possible degree 
of self-esteem From this point of view, dementia 
praecox is due primaril} to an intolerable sense of 
personal failure arising out of a loss of self-respect, 
with a sense of isolation = and feeling of instability 
of the cosmos The loss of self-respect results from 
a failure of the individual to come within a satisfactory 
reach of meeting his own personal standards To this 
sino-le conception can be related all that we know at 
present regarding the successful treatment of the 
ps 3 'chosis Restoration of self-respect is a comprehen- 

1 Boiscn A T Am J Psydjiat 5 S31 (April) 1926 

2 Boisen (personal communication to the author) regards the ciise 
of 1 olation as the most significant feature 


siblc goal to which effort can be practicalli directed and 
success in attaining this goal carries with it the come 
tioii of the sense of isolation and cosmic instahilil} 
Concise!) formulated, then, it can be said that 
dementia praecox is a dcfetisne reaction in a sensitive 
human Iicing to a feeling of personal failure It 
results from imbilif) to meet one’s own personal 
standards It is a persistent dream state It is 
cliaractcrisfically accompanied b\ a sense of isolation 
It ma 3 take the form of panic, of despairing acceptance 
(loss of liope), of evasiveness, with projection and 
grandiose delusions, or of simple acceptance of inferi 
only Fundamental to the ps 3 cliosis is an intolerable 
loss of self-respect 

Since the mclnidtial is unable to meet his ovvn 
standards, it follows cither that the standards are 
wrong or that he is unable to bring to bear a sufficient 
degree of energ) or wisdom to deal satisfactoril) with 
the situation in which he finds himself One must con 
sider, however, in addition, such reinforcement of his 
self-disrespcct as he recenes from the attitude ol 
others 

In certain cases, much can be done bs reeducation of 
the patient—jiroiidmg him with a more practical 
phiIosoph 3 of life—rectif) mg his standards The detail' 
of how this IS best to be accomplished differ greatlv 
fioin one patient to another Further dec elopnient ol 
the topic would amount to a dissertation on psyclio- 
therap) that is be 3 ond the scope of this article 
So far as optimal standards cannot be adapted to the 
patient, lie must be adapted to his own standards Such 
adaptation essentially means to proMde bun with more 
available cnergr' or to induce him to make a better use 
of such cnerg 3 as he has Either procedure, however, 
should be earned out with a conscious realization that 
the fundamental purpose is to bring the patient’s con 
ception of himself w'lthin tolerable distance of his con 
ception of what he should be—in short, to enhance In 
scif-respcct If the limiting factor is organic, whether 
‘ organ mfenont}' ’—functional or morphologic—or, 
from another aspect, obscure intoxication, the utnio't 
in diagnostic acumen should be brought to bear to detect 
the existence of such factors, and then the best prac 
ticable therapeutic measures applied to correct the 
existing defects A consideration of the difficulties 
of carr 3 ’ing out these procedures will point the way to 
many needed researches on the organic side of the 
psychosis 

One school of psychiatrists would la) special empha 
SIS on the fact that many patients expend a great deal 
of nerv'ous energ)’ unprofitably in “inner conflicts ” To 
whatever extent siicli conflicts can be resolved by psv 
chotherapy, the patient will have av'ailable more energv 
for profitable expenditure The ps)choanahst would 
ascribe the difficulty to ‘ fixation of the libido” at child 
ish or infantile levels and w'ould insist on a specni 
technic for its “liberation ” The applicabihtv of 
technical psychoanal) sis to the treatment of schizo¬ 
phrenia, however, remains to be determined As in case 
of all other types of therapeutic investigation, results 
must be judged on a quantitativ'e basis, with due regaro 
to adequacy of control In an) case, the net result ot a 
successful ‘analysis” would be to render available to tue 
patient increased energy for more profitable expendi 

ture , r 

Without waiting for success in the correction oi i 
patient’s standards or the augmentation of Ins ti'a'*® 
energy, much can be done by inducing him to ^ 

on the technic of expending such energv as he ’ 
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have available—^always legaicling the restoration of 
self-respect as the primary object of therapy Without 
digressions into the field of philosopln, or a discussion 
of instincts and emotions, one can draw on c'feminon 
knowledge that a man’s self-esteem is raised by accom¬ 
plishments that he himself respects Ihese may be in 
the field equally well of sports oi of work The essen¬ 
tial fact IS that his energ)'- should be expended in 
accomplishments that the patient lespects This con¬ 
sideration should determine in a given case whether 
occupational or industrial therapy should be utilized 
The fact that the desirability of service to others has 
been greatly emphasized by religious and moral teachers 
should not blind one to the fact that such service charac¬ 
teristically results m a warm feeling of self-approba¬ 
tion George Eliot’s "Silas Marner” is a convincing 
tract on the psychotherapeutic value of service The 
helpful possibilities here should not be overlooked m 
the practical treatment of dementia praecox 
Finally, a group of helpful procedures can be treated 
together as “situational therapy ’’ In general, these 
procedures are effective primaiily as they serve by 


sciences that the simplest means to a given end is 
antecedently the most promising An attempt to deal 
individually with all the numerous and \arjmg aberra¬ 
tions of a schizophrenic patient would be a hopelessly 
complex undertaking, but any one with decent human 
sjmpathy and tact can do much to build up the self- 
respect of the patient As his self-respect increases, the 
psychosis improves 

The application of the foregoing plan would varj 
somewhat with the situation m which the patient is 
found One attempt at application is illustrated in a 
special set of directions issued and expounded to 
nurses and attendants in our research service 

TO THE NURSES AND ATTENDANTS 

(а) Dementia praecox is an intermittentlj or contmuoush 
persisting dream state To cure the patient, he must be brought 
back to reaht} Get him interested enough to stop dreaming 

(б) The psychosis results from an intolerable feeling of loss 
of self-respect This is due to a feeling of failure of the 
individual to meet his own personal standards 

Build up his self-respect 

Self-respect in the patients can be increased 

1 By correction of personal standards, if these 



are wrong 

2 By encouraging personal neatness and cleanli¬ 
ness 

3 By treating each patient as respectfully' as 
you would want to be treated if vou were m his 
place and he in yours Draw a skilful hue between 
friendliness and offensive familiarity Consider the 
patient’s background Remember he is insane 
because he is sensitive 

4 By encouraging the patient to keep his personal 
quarters as attractive as possible 

5 By respecting his personal belongings and pro¬ 
tecting him in the use of them 

6 By encouraging the patient to do things that 
he himself will respect 

7 By encouraging him to be helpful to others 

S Bv giving the patient as much responsibility 

as he can and will carry without being disturbed 
or fatigued 

9 By building up good physical health 

(r) Dementia praecox is characteristically accom 
pamed by a feeling of isolation Draw the patient 
out of himself Encourage him to take a self 


direct or indirect suggestion to enhance the patient’s 
self-esteem A constant, friendly pressure should be 
kept on careless patients to maintain personal cleanli¬ 
ness and neatness Pride of possession may be utilized 
to some extent by providing the patient with the most 
It attractive clothing and other personal belongings that 
the given situation permits The troublesome problem 
of protecting the patient from the depredations of his 
fellows is a limitation on this technic His living quai- 
ters should be made as attractive as possible Finally, 
It should be impressed constantly on all who come in 
contact with the patients that a suitably respectful and 
friendly attitude may be of determining importance in 
their mental welfare Explicit approbation should be 
freely utilized to reinforce the patient s self-esteem 
As Sullivan has emphasized, sympathy' and friendliness 
should be the primary determining characteristics in 
considering the suitability of nurses and attendants for 
serv ice in psv chiatnc hospitals 
The accompanying diagram represents an attempt 
to set forth graphically the essential features of the 
foregoing discussion It is offered as an endeavor to 
make an adequate working formulation by exclusion 
It is axiomatic in the fields of physical and biologic 


respecting part m community life Teach him that 
the best way to have friends is to be a friend—especially to those 
who need friendship 

(d) The psychosis serves ordinarily as a protective reaction 
Do not expect the patient to give up his protection as long as 
he needs it 

SUXIMARV 

The current formulations of the nature of dementia 
praecox are too complex to afford a suitably compre¬ 
hensible basis for therapy A simplified formulation is 
offered that emphasizes the practical aspects of treat¬ 
ment The psychosis is regarded as a persistent dream 
state It is a protective reaction in a sensitive subject to 
a sense of personal failure to meet his own standards 
The consequent loss of self-respect renders existence in 
the world of reality intolerable Therapeutic efforts 
should be directed to restoring his self-respect, thus 
eliminating the necessity for the protective reaction 
This can best be achieved bv correction of faulty' 
standards, bv augmenting the patient s store of availa¬ 
ble energy, by teaching him an improved technic for 
utilizing existing energy, and by various types of 
situational therapy The formulation is susceptible 
of intelligible detailed presentation to those not con¬ 
versant with technical psychiatry 
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Ihe pathogtniciti of certain stniiib of Biiicillti iifwi- 
liis for man lias liccii ckinonslraiccl 1)\ the compaiafndi 
Urge mimlitr of cases of iiiidnlaiit fc\er icporttfl in 
current medical literature Because dim tion is the chief 
nmntestatioii of the disease in tliose species ol doniesiie 
mimals that are most siisccptilile to this mfeclioii it 
has heen suspected for a long tune that Biucilla al><iilu<i 
may be lesponsilile foi Ctrl mi e ises of abortion in 
women Its hahitual oceiirreiiee in tlie rcpiodnctne 
systems of both sexes of domestic animals, especiilh 
III plaeciilal tissue must he considered as a gonotropic 
character of the organism, altliough feu dat i arc i\ail- 
iblc to piove Its predileetion for the genii d tract of 
man 

In the luinian fannh Bninllo ahaitus lias hccii iso 
I ited from the hlooel, urine, stools joints, tonsils, 
diaries, and once each from an oiiduct and from an 
epidid 3 inis as well as from practicalh al! the pareiicln ni- 
itous tissues at autojisy Bacteiiologic eximmiiions 
of the tissues of infected domesticated and exiienniental 
animals likeuise show the organism in the lanotis tis¬ 
sues of the hodi With the exception of certain cells 
of the leproductive sjstem that uc shall discuss later, 
It lb very difficult to demonstrate the organism in tissues 
h\ staining metliods, on iccouiit of its small sire iiid 
the comparatnelj small nunihers inesent 

Ihe cause of i large percentige of abortions m 
women hung m ruial districts ulicre aliortion in cattle 
IS preialent has not heen determined, dthough rcjiorts 
of miscarriages among farmers’ wives at a time when 
infectious aboition existed in the herd weie often 
obtained The suitalile collection of such specimens in 
the country foi bactenologic examination is difficult, 
although an abundance of such material iiiai he obtained 
from hospitals in the larger cities 


HISTORV 


In 1913 Lirson and Sedgwick' leported that the 
serums from women who abort frequentl) show eom- 
jilement fixation when abortus is used as an antigen 
and that this occurs more often than does the Wasser- 
mann reaction when the serum from such a group of 
patients is examined In a later report, Sedgwick and 
Larson = said “Dr A W Robertson of Litchfield 
Minnesota, reported that two women had aborted during 
the time that there was an epidemic of abortion among 
cattle on their farms He stated that he w as unable to 
find anj other cause for the expulsion of the piematurc 
tetus ” 

In 1917 de Forest'’ published a lepoit on eleven 
abortions in women, the history of which suggested 
that the source of the infection causing the mteiruption 
of the pregnanev came from cattle that were infected 
with Biucella aboitus In most of the cases these 
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women had lived on farms at a time when the cattle 
Here sii/tcniig Irom infectious abortion or had spent 
their vacations on i irnis wliere the disease existed 
Siiiee'it was evident from our own studies as well 
IS from tiiosc of some of the earlier investigators that 
Biiiiilla ahoiliis was pathogenic for man, we began in 
1926 a hacieriologic stiidv of human fetuses and p!a 
eciitas fiom woiiien who had aborted Bj reason ot 
kdioratorv facilities oflerctl us b) Dr Douglas Sjm 
nicrs, director of the pathologic laboratones of Beliem 
l!os|)iial, \ew York md of an opportimit) to collect 
such specimens is were desired from the division ol 
olislelncs haeleiioJogic exaiiiinations were made on 
twent}-eiglit fetuses and on thirtv-four placentas' In 
fourteen instances the pkicenta and fetus came from the 
same patient, miking i total of fortj-eight abortions 
from which miteriil lias heen examined The ages of 
the fetuses varied from 30 davs to 7 months, the 
nnjorilv oecurring helwcen the second and fifth months 
of jireginnev (Jiilv spceimcns from cases of spon 
laiuoiis ihorlion and those whose Wassermanii tes 
w IS negative were examined Possible niechanini 
iiitcrinjition of pregnanev was excluded as far as pos 
sihle T lie tissues were collected careful!) to avoid 
contamination, jilaced m sterile jars and taken to the 
lahoratorv 

Cultures foi Bimilhi uhoiliis were made from bits 
of the placeni il tissue as well as from the organs ol 
the fetus if the latter was Urge enough to make it 
possible In tlic verv tarh abortions, cultures were 
made from in extinct that was prepared from the 
jilacenta and letns hv grinding them together m a 
sterile mortal with a small amoniit of sterile phjsiologic 
solution of sochnm chlonde One or two gmnea-pig 
were injected with saline extracts from these tissue' 
Tliese w'cre killed and autopsies done from four to five 
weeks latei and cx iminations were made for Britcillo 
ahoiliir infcetion 1 lie blood serum from twent)-eight 
of these women was examined for Biucella aboihts 
agglutinins with mgative results 

Cultures from eleven fetuses and seven placentas 
were negative In three instances the placenta and 
fetus were from the same patient Streptococci, staph) 
loeocci, diphtheroids oi gram-negative bacilli, man) of 
which were members ot the colon-aerogenes group, 
w'ere recovered from the remainder Some of the 
oiganisms that were isolated undoubtedly came from 
the genital canal because in some instances tiie products 
of conception lay in the vagina when the patient entered 
the hosjvita! 

No evidence ot Biucella aboitus infection wa' 
obtained b) animal inoculation or from the cultures 
except m one ease, which had the following history 
Jlrs H R American housewife, aged 27 and married two 
vears was admitted to tlie liospital May 18, 1927 Her mother 
and father were alive and well she had one sister and three 
brothers alive and well She had one normal child, born June 
11 1926 The husband was health) 

During childhood she had measles but had had no illness or 
operation since Menstruation began at 16, recurring eicri 
thirt) da)s, she used from three to four napkins a dav before 
marriage, and from two to three a da) after marriage pam 
the back preceded each period, but there ivas no marked dvs 
menorrhea and no leukorrliea During the first gestation period 
she had usual moniiug sickness, parturition was normal after 
fhirty-six hours Progress was retarded by unruptured mem 
braiies ■ 

The patient Ind a normal period March 8, the next peri 
was late begiiiiiiiig April 16 and lasting two weeks The 
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of blood wis greater tlnn normal, there was no pain but a 
number of clots of blood uerc passed Morning vomiting 
occurred Slight bleeding continued until May 11, when the 
flow of blood began again and persisted until admission to the 
hospital Clots had been passed There was no pain, but 
the patient felt tcry Mcak from the loss of blood There was 
no intra\aginal manipulation by a plnsician at home 

The phjsical examination was negative except for a loud, 
blowing, sjstolic murmur transmitted to the left axilla and also 
up the left border of the sternum The abdomen had a good 
parous wall, no masses were felt In the vagina there was 
a bloodj clot apparentlj containing products of conception 
The cervix was lacerated The uterus was somewhat enlarged 
and there was a retroversion of 3 degrees A diagnosis of 
incomplete abortion was made 

The patient was given the routine palliative treatment She 
remained in tlje hospital for four da>s during which time she 
convalesced so satisfactorilj that she was discharged During 
the first two davs in the hospital her maximum temperature 
was 101 r However, it returned to normal on the third da> 
and remained so during the rest of the time the patient was in 
hospital 

Unfortunate!}, we failed to get a sample of blood from this 
patient at the time she was in the hospital When we had 
identified the organism that was isolated from this fetus and 
placenta as Biiicclla aboitiis we could not locate the patient 
to obtain a sample of blood or more information concerning 
the possible source of this infection 

The blood clot m the vagina containing the products of 
conception was collected, placed in a sterile pint jar, and then 
taken to the laboratory, where cultures w ere made, as described 
An examination of the blood clot revealed a fetus IS mm 
long embedded m placental tissue 

The abdominal wall of the fetus was seared with a hot 
spatula and cultures from bits of the viscera were made on 
serum agar The cultures were incubated in jars containing 
10 per cent carbon dioxide In five davs there were observed 
on the agar slants colonies that were tjpical of BntccUa abortus 
An antigen was made from subcultures and set up with a 
known abortus antiserum which completel} agglutinated the 
suspension An agglutinin absorption test proved this strain 
to be Brucella abortus An extract of the entire fetus and 
placenta was made b} grinding them together in a sterile 
mortar with 10 cc of ph}siologic solution of sodium chloride 
after the cultures had been taken Two guinea-pigs were 
injected subcutaneously with 1 cc of the extract One guinea- 
pig died four days after its injection from a septicemia and 
Bactciium call was isolated from the heart’s blood Autops} 
was done on the other gumea-pig eightj days after injection 
and showed general emaciation, the spleen enlarged twice manj 
small necrotic foci in the liver, the Ivraph nodes swollen the 
genital tract, epididv nudes and testes atrophied the joints 
and other tissues normal Cultures from the liver and spleen 
showed Brucella abortus The blood serum had a titer of 
1 1215 when set up with an abortus antigen prepared from 
culture 80 Subcultures of the organism isolated were sub¬ 
mitted to Me Alpine and Plastridgewho, because of its 
inability to utilue dextrose and because of its growth behavior 
on mediums containing methyl violet, basic fuclisin and thionmc 
have classed this as a bovune strain 

Since out isolation of BuiccIIa aboitits tioni a hunnn 
fetus in 1927, other reports of the infection in the 
genital tract of women have been recorded in the litera¬ 
ture 

Because of the close biologic relationship between 
B> ucclla ahoi tiis and Bi uccllo mclitcnsis as discov ered 
and renorted bv Evans” in 1918, one cannot describe 
the pathologv of the two organisms separateh The 
information accumulated on Alalta fever and Btucclla 
wclitiiisis bv the earh investigators has been of great 
value to tis in America who have been concerned more 
with a studv of undulant fever and Bi ucclla abortus 
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In general it ma}' be stated that Bt ucclla abottus and 
Bt ucclla niclitcnsis cause similar symptoms and lesions 
in man and experimental animals Each show's a prefer¬ 
ence for the reproductive systems of various species 
of animals, chiefly those of the cow and of the goat 
This no doubt, is due to the fact that through manv 
generations different strains have adapted themselves 
to the species of animal that was av'ailable as a host 
Eyre has reported amenorrhea as well as abortion 
to occur in patients suffering from Malta fever Kiis- 
tensen * of Denmark has reported the isolation of a 
pure culture of Bang’s bacillus from a stippurativ'e 
ovarian cyst remov'ed from a woman He also observed 
that women snffeiing from undulant fever usually had 
an amenoirhea and that none of the patients were preg¬ 
nant at the time thej' were showing symptoms of the 
disease In a more lecent report on this disease, Kiis- 
tensen” states that foui pregnant women, suffering 
from undulant fevei, aborted at four, five, six and 
sev en months, respectiv el)' Bt ucclla abot tus vv as i ccov- 
ered in culture from the placental exudate of the sev cii 
months’ abortion, but he failed to obtain it from the 
fetus He was unable to secure bactenologic examina¬ 
tions of the fetuses ind placentas m the other thiec 
cases In one of our ovv'ii cases of undulant fever ot 
the intermittent t)pe that has been carefully studied 
menstruation yv'as coincident with the onset of each 
febrile period, which yvere periods approximately ten 
days apart This may haye been due to a general 
dyscrasia resulting from the disease 
Amoss and Poston have reported the isolation of 
a member of the genus Bt ucclla from the right ovan 
and tube surgicallv removed from a patient yvho w<is 
convalescing from iindiilant fev'er of long duration 
In a second case they have rcpoited the isolation of 
the same organism from hemorrhagic cysts m an ovaiv 
In a personal communication they state that thev 
faded repeatedly to isolate Bt ucclla abot tus from intra¬ 
uterine cultures or from the menstrual fluid 
Occasional!) Biucilla abottus has been recov'ered in 
culture 01 b) gnmea-pig injection fiom the oy'ary of 
domestic animals as yvell as from laboratory experi¬ 
mental animals It ma) be the cause of ovaritis in 
cattle, which is a ver) tommon disease following aboi- 
tion, but at present there is not much evidence to prov l 
this point Huddleson and Emme! “ have recenth 
described a cinonic ovaritis m fowls naturallv and 
experimentalh infected with Bt ucclla abot Iw; fliev 
state ‘The large ova ate usually first to show the 
evidence of degeneration, although the smaller ones 
degenerate more rapidh The ov arv is alvva) s nonfunc¬ 
tional m the more adv anced stages of the disc ise Mam 
ova are flaccid and are a pale, dirty yellow color ” 

Cornell and De Young’- faded to find any serums 
from 1,015 pregnant women in Chicago that showed 
dehnite agglutination of antigens prepared tiom Biii- 
iilla abottus and from Bt ucclla wclitciisis Howevei 
thev observed five serums in the group that caused 
slight agghitmation ot tliese antigens Old) one of 
the twent)-three serums that they examined from abort¬ 
ing women was positive to the agglutination test in a 
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dilution of I SO Simpson and Fra7icr *** oi)scr\cd 
se\eral women with negative Wassermann reactions 
who Inci aiiortccl rcpcatccllj and gaAC liistones of 
undiagnosed fc\crs Ihcir titers ranged from 1 80 to 
1 320 with an aliortiis antigen 
The mannei in whicli Bnicrlla ahoilw; actually 
causes aboition has licen carcfullj studied h\ Smith, 
although Bang originaII\ stated in his first report 
tiiat he Iiad ol)ser\cd the abortion bacillus to be within 
cells of the uterine exudate of the cow following abor¬ 
tion Smith demonstrated a s|)ecific locahr ition of 
Bincilla aboilus in the cells of the choi ionic epitheluim 
He show'ed that the site of the bn\ine infection was m 
the placenta where tlic greatest mimiiers of the organ¬ 
isms occurred Because of tlie enornions nuinlicr of 
bacteria m the cells of the chorion, it is evident that 
thej' iiuiltiph within the cells since these cells are not 
phagocvtic Aftei the cvtoplasm of the cells has been 
completeh invaded thej are cast o/T and ocerir in the 
inflammatory exudate of the utcrochononie space before 
abortion oi in the uterine exudate after abortion It 


IS not definitelj Known how the organism gams entrance 
to the cells Smith who believes that tins is only one 
of the mail} localizations of D)ucc}la ahoilus in the 
pregnant female, suggests that the bacteria arc carried 
to the walls of the uterus b\ the blood stream Then 
because of the close contact of the chorion to the mucous 
membranes of the uterus, the organisms are pressed 
into the cells 

In the cow the oiganism soon leaves the uterus aftei 
abortion or parturition but usually remains in the mam¬ 
mary gland if It was established there before aboition 
In swine and goats a similar occurrence of the Dt ucclla 
infection is noted after abortion, although there ma} be 
evidence of infection in the milk before the expulsion 
of the fetus 

The occurrence of Bi ucclla aboitus and Bi ucclla 
luehtcusis in the mammary gland has been studied by 
several investigators A difference of opinion exists 
as to whether the micro-organism causes any pathologic 
change of the gland tissue Nen observed in goats 
a specific mastitis due to Bi ucclla iitclUciisis Cooledge *' 
reported that the milk from cows that were discharging 
Brucilla aboitus contained a greater number of leuko¬ 
cytes than did the milk from cows that were not 
infected Tweed studied the same problem and found 
a slight increase in the cell count of the milk from 
cows that were earners of Brucella aboi tus in their 
udders but failed to find enough to consider that Bi u- 
cella aboitus Ins caused a catarrhal or suppurative 
condition of the gland Runnells and HuddlesoiH" 
made a histologic study of the udder of three cows that 
were discharging Bi ucclla abortus in the milk They 
reported that they observed evidence indicating that 

the infection had produced a chronic catarrhal inflam¬ 
mation of the gland tissue Hallman, Sholl and Delez 
examined fifteen cases and summarized their observa¬ 
tions as follows “Histological studies of the udder in 
fifteen cases indicate that Bactei luin aboi tus infection 
m the udder is associated with pathological lesions 
The Tjredoininating condition in such udders is a sub- 
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acute or cliroiiic iiilcrstitial mastitis Degeneration and 
desquamation of the parcncli}ma and cell exudation into 
the acini of the gland iiw} be seen to a variable degree, 
depending upon the acuteness of the process” How 
ever, i Incteriologic stiidv of mastitis milk b\ Carpen 
tershowed onh 3 of JOO samples of mastitis milk 
to contain Brucella abortus 

In the human family nnminitis is occasional!} 
oliservcci as n s}iiiptom of Bi ucclla aboitus or Brucilk 
iiiclilciisi'! infection Hard} *' reported that in one case, 
due to B) ucclla abortus he observed a bilateral mam 
mitis III a noiihctaling wonnn which subsided sponta- 
neouslv \\e have observed tlie same svmptom in a 
similar case several months after the acute svmptoms 
of iinduhut fever had subsided The inflammation was 
bilateral but more extensive on the right side than on 
tlie left Ihc gland did not return to nonnal for two 
months 

Our jircsciit statistics show a sliglitl} higher incidence 
of nndnlant fever in Ininian adult males than in females, 
although m swme and cattle females are much more 
siisceptililc tlian males Hus difference in the human 
famiK IS proIiabK not due to a sex factor but rather 
to opportunities for exposure to the infection Orchitis 
and cpidulvniitis arc svniptoms often observed in tne 
carlv course of tindiilaiit fcv'cr or Malta fever Ltiger"^ 
as well as Lombard and Beguet-^ observed these svmp- 
toms m patients suffering from Malta fever Simpson 
and Frazier have also re[xirted the isolation of Bru¬ 
cella abortus from a purulent exudate from one patient 
w'llli a draining sinus tract that extended from the 
globus major of the cpididvmis through the scrotal wall 
fhey reported two other cases in which seminal vesicu¬ 
litis, prostatitis, cpididvnntis and orchitis were present, 
cvidentl} caused b} mfection with the Bang organism 
These patients had serum titers of from 1 160 to 
1 640 Giordano and Sensinich state that orchitis 
was a persistent and distressing S}mptom in two of their 
cases 

The bull, the boar, the buck and the ram are not as 
susceptible to mfection with Bi ucclla aboitus as are 
all the females of these species Most data are avail¬ 
able on the bull and the boar Buck, Creech and 
Ladson tested the blood serum of 325 adult bulls, 
and only 13, or 4 per cent, completely agglutinated an 
abortus antigen w hen the serum was diluted 1 50 or 
higher It can safely be assumed that a similar group 
of COW'S would have shown five times as much mfection 
B) ucclla abortus is seldom isolated from the genital 
tract of the bull Reports show that it is recovered 
only from those animals that have a very high serum 
titer This is well evidenced by the fact that cultures 
were positive from the epidid} nudes and testes, where 
the mfection usually localizes, in only four of the thir¬ 
teen genital tracts from the bulls positive to the 
agglutination test In two instances. Carpenter- has 
recovered Brucella abortus by gumea-pig inoculation 
from semen from bulls posifiv'e to the agglutination 
test The semen was collected by massaging the semi¬ 
nal vesicles b} rectum He also recovered the infection 
from the epidid}nudes or seminal vesicles of four infer¬ 
tile bulls 
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Gilman made complete bactenologic e\aminations 
of the genital tracts of thirty-six adult bulls and recov¬ 
ered B)uccUa aboitus only once from i testis He also 
failed to recover it from the genital tracts of male 
calves The senior authorinjected bull calves intra¬ 
venously as well as intrascrotally with cultures of 
Brucella aboilin and failed to recover the organism 
from the tissues of their reproductne systems when 
e\animed from two to ten wrecks later To recapitulate, 
we may say that Bimclla aboitus does localize m the 
genital tract of the bull occasionally but that bulls are 
less susceptible to the infection than are cows Conna- 
waj obsened that a steer artificial!) infected with 
Brucella aboitus was a more persistent reactor than a 
bull He states that the testicular substance is not 
necessar) for a prolonged retention of Bnicclla aboitus 
infection and that it may be strongly antagonistic to 
Brucella abortus Ha)es and Phipps failed to infect 
boars with cultures of Bi ucella aboi tits, while Conna- 
way,“- as w'ell as Hadley and Beach,demonstrated 
that SOW’S and gilts were more susceptible to the infec¬ 
tion than boars Although Bi ucella melitcnsis infection 
is more preaalent than Bi ucella aboitus in goats, the 
pathogenesis of the former is practicalh identical with 
that of the latter As in the case of cattle and swine, 
female goats are more susceptible to the infection than 
are the males Knuth and du Toit state that Bi iteclla 
viehtciisis infection in a buck is transmitted rapidly 
through the female goats by intercourse 
Experimental Biucella aboitus infection in guinea- 
pigs presents a most interesting disease So far as has 
been determined, the susceptibility of the two sexes is 
practically the same How’ever, the germ usually local¬ 
izes in the ejiidid) nudes and the testes of the male, 
causing abscessation of the former with an atrophy of 
the latter Quite frequently cultures of Bnicclla aboitus 
w'lth marked Mrulence produce a purulent seminal 
resicuhtis The males become infertile, rarely trans¬ 
mitting the disease to females Fabyan has described 
the micioscopic pathology of the lesions in the epididy¬ 
mides and testes He sa)S “Extensive proliferation 
of epithelioid cells and infiltration with l)mphocytes 
hare been seen within the stroma of the testicle and 
epididjmis sometimes one element predominating, 
sometimes the other Connective tissue mar replace the 
secreting tubules in great part Occasionally necrotic 
foci are seen composed of a dense nuclear debris, 
the tubules containing masses of polynuclear leuko¬ 
cytes ” 

Me)er, Shaw and Fleischner ““ as w'ell as Jafte®’’ 
hare reported that in their expenments rvith guinea- 
pigs infected rvith Bi ucella mchtciisis and rvith Bi ucella 
abortus it rvas indicated that these cultures had a distinct 
affimt)’ for the testes regardless of horv the injections 
rvere made In those animals infected for a long time 
Jafte obserred frequently the testes to be the only 
organs that shorred pathologic changes He showed 
that there rras a localization of abortus and melitensis 
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in the endothelial cells of the early granuloma specific 
of these infections 

Although Bi ucella aboi tus and Bi ucella mchtciisis 
cause abortion m pregnant guinea-pigs, lesions are 
observed very seldom in the ovaries, tubes or uterus 
Fabyan noted gross lesions m the uterine muscle ot 
one guinea-pig in the group he examined, and a second 
showed uterine involvement on microscopic examination 
of the sections He failed to find any ovarian lesion 
Mever, Shaw and Fleischner,’“ as w’ell as many other 
in\estigators, hare also observed utenne abscesses 
Boak recently observed an abscess 5 cm in diameter 
in the utenne wall of a gumea-pig infected w'lth a 
porcine strain of Bnicclla aboitus Jaffe®" injected 
Bi ucella cultures directly into the ovaries of guinea-pigs, 
and although they produced a generalized infection with 
typical lesions in the liver, spleen and lymph nodes, he 
observed only temporary reactions in the ovary, which 
consisted of an infiltration of Ijmphocytes and endo¬ 
thelial cells 

In 1923, while studying salpingitis and or antis m a 
colony of rvhite rats, the senior author isolated Bi ucella 
aboitus from a female that rvas suffering from pyo- 
metra Fetal bones rvere present in the purulent 
exudate, indicating a fetal death rvith maceration prob¬ 
ably due to the infection According to other observers, 
infection of male rvhite and gray mice rvith Bnicclla 
aboitus shorr's a localization in the epididymides similar 
to the lesions observed in guinea-pigs 

Fabyan,®'^ de Nnnno and Smith reported that 
Bnicclla aboitus shorvs primarily a predilection for the 
perivascular tissue of the various parenchymatous 
organs Nevertheless tlie frequency rvith which the 
infection localizes in the reproductive organs of the 
male and female regardless of species and mode of 
infection is very significant We are still unable to 
explain the cause of this peculiar attribute of Brucella 
aboitus and Bnicclla iiielifciisis In vitro, rre knorv 
tint the grorvth of many strains is influenced by the 
carbon dioxide tension of the atmosphere in rvhich they 
are incubated and also by the cystine content of the 
medium, but m rno many other physical and chemical 
factors must be considered It is unquestionable that 
Brucella aboitus has a specific affinity for the organs 
of reproduction because of its localization in the genital 
system of so many different species of animals The 
production of placentitis follorved by abortion in various 
animals rvith placentas of different ty'pes is extraordi¬ 
nary However, the presence of the infection in the 
placenta may be due to the great vascularity’ of this 
organ and to the greater opportunity afforded for the 
deposition of bacteria by the large rolunie of blood 
that passes through the tissue If this is true then 
anv bactena m the blood stream during any septicemia 
may produce abortion Occasionallr pregnancies are 
interrupted m man and m animals during very acute 
febrile diseases, but this does not occur often How¬ 
ever, very few’ bactena occur m the blood stream 
during an infection w’lth Bnicclla aboitus In cattle 
in which abortion is the most common sequela of the 
infection, there is no record of Brucella aboitus having 
been isolated from the blood of a naturally infected 
animal 

The case we have reported was the first instance in 
which Bnicclla aboitus was isolated from a human 
fetus We were unable to determine whether the pla¬ 
centa as well as the fetus was infected or to study it 
histologically , but, basing our opinion on the mode of 

18 Dc Xunno R Deutsches Arch f him Med no 27j 1914 
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infctuoii 111 otlier spctics of iiiiin ils such niiist ln\t 
liLcn tlic case Although oui d.itu irc not as coinplclc 
.IS \\c desire wc believe tint in tins cisc tlic diortioii 
was the icsiill of nil iiifcction with Bnudhi ahoitii^ 

I lie patient did not gi\c <i liiston of iniflul.uil fc\cr 
\s w'e did not ln\t an oppoitniiitc to iiittr\icw Iiei 
iftcr bile left the hosjiit.d, the source of the infection 
IS iiiiexplnnied 

lilt reports of the isolation til Ptnulla aboituK from 
tile genital tiacts of men and woineii in tins eoinitre 
ami in 1 urope indieatc that it is not i r.ire cnise of 
disease in the liiiniaii reprodnetne organs \\l btheae 
that ph\ sicians nuestigatuig the pathologt of the 
geiiito-urinar) si stems should consider moie frtf[uciitly 
Biiicclla ahoiliis as a possible etiologic igeiit of dmase 
111 these tissues 


SILDIES OF CALCIUM \\D IMIOS- 
PHOKUS "ilD \liOf IS.M 

\i ini Lisr or caiciim (iiioiunr to iiiiiivl 
I'l RisaAiTie 1 \iN 


iiiniutc Diintif^ the administration of calcium clilonde 
in this iiiaiiner, the patient complains of .m mttn'e 
feeling of heat o\er the entire bodi and burning of the 
tongue iiid oee isioii ilh is nauseated and i omits The 
feeling of heat is prolnb!} due to a aasodilatation of 
the jieripheral aessels, for during this time there occurs 
.1 droj) in the blood jiresstire (from 10 to 40 mm oi 
nierctin ) nid .i prolonged distinct cleeation of the shin 
fcmiieiature (from 1 to 3 degrees C ) - If it is injeefed 
more ripidlc, most patients will sufTcr from serere 
n.mse I and \omitmg Furthermore, rapid administra 
lion mn result in an acute lowering of the Wood pres 
stile md ))ir,ihsis of the heart and respiration One 
must he certain tliat tlic needle is well within the vein, 
for the escape of the solution into the adjacent tissues 
will emsc sloiiglimg Intense Ininiing at the site of 
the iiijcefion means that calcitiin chloride is escaping 
.inniiid tlic needle ind therefore the injection should 
he stojijied at once Injections can he repeated with 
safett It four-hour intersals In a long senes of such 
therajiy we liase not seen an^ other untoward effects 

arsLiTS 
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It has been cleat I 3 deiiioiistiatecl that both lead .and 
ealeium are retained 111 the bodj 111 the bones and that 
tlie cheinical behavior of certain lead and calcium salts 
in vitro are veiy similar These facts suggested to one 
of us (J C A) that jierhaps the same i)h>siologic 
variations whicli affect the elimination and exciction 
of calcium w'ould similarly inllucnec the lead stream 
As a result of certain observations on animal and man,* 
it soon became apparent that an analogv existed between 
the metabolism of lead and of calcium Tlie .idimnis- 
tiation of various decalcifjing agents resulted in an 
incieased excretion of lead Conversely, forms of 
tbeiapy promoting calcium retention were found to 
fivor the storage of lead Consequently in the treat¬ 
ment of lead poisoning a high calcium diet is employed 
until all tlie sjmptoms of intoxication have disappeared 
Complete subsidence of symptoms usually occurs within 
as short a period as twenty-four 01 forty-eight hours 
These results have been interpreted as meaning removal 
of lead from the blood and storage m the hones fol¬ 
lowing an increased calcium retention 

Because of the foregoing, it was reasonable to 
assume that any therapy that w'ould hasten calcium 
retention would result m a more rapid storage of lead 
and consequently more prompt lelief from the severe 
colic and other S3'mptoms of lead poisoning It was 
hoped tliat this might be accomplished by giving a 
calcium salt intravenously Calcium chloride was 
chosen as the most suitable salt foi this purpose because 
It is the most soluble of the common calcium salts 
Furthermore, it contains more c.alcium per gram 


METHOD OF ADMIMSTKATION 


A sterile solution of 5 per cent c.alcium chloride w.is 
given intravenously m amounts 1 an mg from 5 to 20 cc 
To insure the minimum of untoward and unpleasant 
bvmptoms. it was ahva 3 S given at the late of 2 cc 1 


• From the medical cl.n.c of the Massachusetts General Ifosi«taI 
, t r ■pnirbaU I T Minot A S ind Reznikoff Paul 

r ead M^Jonrapb VIHic.ne Monogni.h Phihdelphn W.tlnms & Wilkins 
Co 7 lO’S 


Tlic results obtained from the iiitr.iicnoiis use of 
cilcitim cblfiridc in iiichvidtials suffering from lead colic 
were most dramatic 'i here was almost immediate 
cessation of jniii, frtquenlh before the injection was 
completed Such prompt relief made it seem liiglilj 
improbable that the btntficial effects from calcium 
thloride were due to fixation of lead and calcium in the 
bones \\ as not tins immediate relief due rather to an 
antispismodiL effect of c.alcium chloride’ 

In Older to elucidate further its mode of action, it 
was administered in other tvpes of colic than that pro 
duced b\ lend such as ureteral and biliarj' colic asso 
ci.ited with Slones, as well ns in further cases of lead 
colic 


LEAD COLIC 


Patients with lead colic suffer intensely from diffuse 
ahdoinin.al pain, usuallj' below the umbilicus Dunng 
an att.aelv thej .arc cold, pale and often drenched ivith 
perspiration Tlicj' frequent!}’ double up and writhe 
aroiiiid in bed because of the intense pain The pain 
IS thought to be due to the action of lead directly on 
the intestinal muscle, which causes a marked spastic 
contraction In the intestines above this contraction 
ring there is a high degree of pressure produced by the 
increased peristalsis ’ Such a contraction nng can in 
time he relieved by large doses of atropine and mor¬ 
phine, and occasionally temporarily by amyl nitrite or 
gl 3 cenl trinitrate 

In twenty-four cases of lead colic the slow adminis¬ 
tration of 20 cc of a sterile solution of 5 per cent cal¬ 
cium chloiide relieved the pain immediately, frequentl} 
before the injection was completed There remained a 
slight abdominal soreness The patients almost inv’an.a- 
bly would go to sleep In some instances the pain 
recurred several hours later but could always be 
prompt!} lelieved b}’ another injection This period of 
freedom from pain is an excellent opportunity to clean 
out the intestinal tract Magnesium sulphate is the 
cathartic of choice 

The action of calcium chloride in this condition is 
far supenoi to anv other medication we have ever 
cniploved In two jiatients suffering from lead poi- 
Noning It was ohserv’cd that calcium chloride had only w 


2 VIcNsurements of the skin (empcraltire ucrc made potsihle hy lU 
>neration of Ur Fritz Talbot . 

^ Sollmann Torald A Manual of PharmacoloiT' eil 3 PhihdeJp 
ft V-iuijflcr*; rompnnv i92r p 
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tLinporary effect on the pain and fiequently did not 
relieve it completely Subsequent study and operation 
on these two patients revealed a perforating type of 
duodenal uleei 1 herefore, failure to obtain relief from 
pain b\ this method m a patient suffering from lead 
poisoning should lead one to suspect some othei con- 
» dition IS the e luse of the pain 

LRETEKVL COLIC DUE TO STOIvE 

Ill ureteral eohe we assume that the pain is partly due 
to much spasm around the stone Above this point 
there develops an increased pressure which produces the 
intenseh painful rhythmic contractions We have 
idministered ealcium chloiide to twelve such patients 
In piacticall)'^ all of them there has been prompt relief 
Irom the intense colic Most of the patients still com¬ 
plained of a dull ache m the costovertebral angle, hut 
this was not see ere enough to keep them from sleeping 
or to require morphine In one case the injection of 
ealcium chloride gave almost inst mtaneoiis relief, 
although moiphine had had no effect In another 
patient the stone was found m the bladder the next 
morning M^hether the relief from spasm, which fol¬ 
lows the use of calcium chloride, will be sufficient to 
aid in the passing of the stone is still uncertain 


loss of both tone and peristalsis Perhaps the tem¬ 
porary increase in the serum calcium following calcium 
chloride injections has produced a similar effect in our 
patients Negative results in animal experiments 
reported in the second part of this paper leave unex¬ 
plained the mechanism of this clinical observation' 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 Tlie very slow, intravenous administration of 20 
cc of a sterile solution of 5 per cent calcium chloride 
promptly relieves the severe pain of colic caused bj' 
lead, or ureteral or bilnry stone 

2 The relief afforded by such therapy is more rapid 
and more constant than that by other forms of treat¬ 
ment we have emplojed 
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GALLSTONE COLIC 

Gallstone colic offers a prohlem similar to the colic 
ot ureterohthnsis The opportunity to stud) the 
therapeutic effect of calcium chloride in this tjpe of 
colic, however, has been limited In six cases there 
lesulted a prompt relief from pain, with only residual 
soreness m the right ujiper quadrant In one patient, 
no relief was obtained At operation she was found to 
have chronic gallbladder disease without stones 
Thus It IS apparent that calcium chloride may be of 
diagnostic value as w'ell as of therapeutic aid Several 
othei patients in this series who failed to obtain any 
relief fiom this form of therapy w'ere found to be 
suffering from true inflanimatorv lesions rather than 
from simple spasm of the smooth muscle 

COMMENT 

ihe almost instantaneous relief of lead colic follow¬ 
ing the intravenous use of calcium chloride is too rapid 
a phenomenon to be explained on the basis of suddenly 
increasing the skeletal storage of lead and calcium The 
therapeutic benefit derived from its use in other tapes 
of colic enables one to classifv it as an antispasmodic 
There is little information in the literature on the 
physiologic effects of calcium on smooth muscle Its 
fieneficial use in the treatment of the spasmodic mani- 
lestations of the various t 3 pes of tetaii) has long been 
ippreciatcd * Howeaer, in such instances the spasmodic 
muscular contractions are due to calcium deficiency 
bollmann •' describes an arrest of peristalsis as one of 
the toxic effects of calcium given mtraafenousl} 
Vanjsek iii studies on the isolated intestines ot cats 
obseraed stimulation of tbe circular muscle and relaxa¬ 
tion ot the longitudinal muscle In 1926 Ixenneda “ 
repoited that iiKreasing the calcium content ot the fluid 
bathing an isolated stiip of uterine muscle resulted in a 

A Gamlile jT I and Ro««; G S Studies of Tetan> II Effect of 
Ingestion of Hxtlrochlonc Acid Producing Substances on the Acid Base 
Mctat>oli<m of an Infant and the Probable Manner of Tlieir Action in 
the Treatment of Tetanj Am J Di** Child 25 470 (June) 1923 
SaKesen II A Studies on the Phjsiologj of the Fantlnroid Acta 
med ScandiniN Supplement 6 1923 

^ \ am ek F Beitrage zur ph> siologicchen \\ irkung ciiuger pro* 
tcinogencr Amine Biochcm Ztschr 47 221 231 1914 

6 Kcnnet!\ M P The Normal Response of the Isolated Lterus 
and the Re i>on c After Experimental Interference Quart T Fxnpr 
Phxctol le U2j 41 (Tan) 3927 ^ 


DETROIT 


A summer camp for the diabetic child is no longci 
unique Several such camps have been organized and 
have been m operation for from one to five successful 
seasons As we * have stated before, every large cit\ 
IS a potential field for the development of such a camp 
which exerts a powerful influence on the morale and 
physical fitness of this special group After an experi¬ 
ence of five summers in the management of a camp for 
diabetic children, which has grown from a makeshift 
affair with fom patients to the rather complicated 
organization of 1930, which was capable of caring foi 
fifty children, we feel that this tj'pe of organization 
fulfils a definite need and that the development of othei 
camps for diabetic children is to be encouraged 

The aim of all camps has been to get the child out¬ 
doors for a time and away from the parents, W'ho maj 
also need a respite from the constant watchfulness so 
necessary m the treatment of these diabetic children 
The child is likewise entitled to a vacation such as is 
given others more fortunate There is, how'ever 
another important factor involved, which outw'eighs all 
other considerations namely, the psychology of the 
diabetic child himself Overemphasis on a chronic dis¬ 
ability during the formative period has m main 
instances led to the development of definite abnormali¬ 
ties of personality in these children Any one wdio has 
dealt with manv of them realizes what a problem thet 
often present The child is not forced to give up his 
dependence and does not wash to do so This depen¬ 
dence, coupled with a sense of ph}sical mferiontt 
engenders an infantile tjpe of personality Some of 
these children are mteihgent beyond their jears, and 
most of them are emotional and subject to moods of 
depression and exaltation The group as a whole is 
difficult to handle 

It was with the eiew' of aiding in the correction of 
some of these defects that the 1930 camp w'as organized 


' ^ lajior u \V and Aub J C 

btudics of Calcium and Phoephorus Metabolism \b The Effect of 
Intra%enous Calcium Chloride on Peristalsis Following Obstruction m 
Dogs Am J Ph>siol to be publi^^bcd 

r f' F ^ Observations on a Summer 

1930^ Diabetic Children T Michigan M Soc 29 430 4^2 (’June) 
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We made oiir appeal to the child from the standpoint of 
spending a pleasant sninmei aac.ilion Init mc meant to 
gne him something else more pcrmaiientl} henelicial to 
cair} home nith him 1 he mere fact that these children 
aie ahve has resulted m the existence of an cntirelj 
new group of mdividiials kept alive h} modern medical 
achievement, and new prohlems with which one must 
be prepared to deal ha\e de\eloped along with them 
The camp offers the jjhjsienn an imjiorlanl means of 
aiding diabetic patients m making what often is proeing 
to he a difficult adjustment to their surroundings 

For these reasons we ha\c made a special ellort to 
give these children not mereh a vacation in the countrj 
but also a period of expert supervision and training in 
mental Ingienc which might otherwise be denied them 
Incidentalh their diabetes is accinateh controlled In 
medical management, so that the\ henefit plnsicallj as 
w'ell Their minds are directed into propel channels 
hj" trained recreation workeis Not i minute of the da> 
IS idle or unaccounted for I he results ha\e been most 
encouraging, in fact we bche\e tint the psjchologic 
effects produced by the lecreation workeis ha\c been 
just as important as the diabetic management \\'e 
hope to lay ceen more stress on this factor in onr next 
camp 

The organization of the (icrsonnel and the laeout of 
the camp are largely dependent on indi\idnal require¬ 
ments and circumstances are indehtecl to the 

Petroit Water Safety Camp of the \mencan Red 
Cross for the use of then camp on Ore Lake, and foi 
the valuable advice of Mrs ^^'lllntn Carey, Jr , assistant 
director, whose experience in the management of camps 
for both sexes cleaied the waj of mam pitfills This 
camp IS composed of seieral buildings suitable for 
dormitories, a cafeteria stvlcd kitchen and dining room, 
and a large recreation hall for use in raim w’catlicr 
Housing facilities weie increased by the use of a miiii- 
ber of tents, properly floored 

The organization proper w'orks thiougli a diabetic 
camp coniiiiittee, which is composed of friends who arc 
interested in the Giacc Hospital Diabetic Clime Plans 
aie laid by this coniimttee seieral months in advance 
They provide uniform clothing and cquipinent for 
those too poor to pay for these necessities and aid in 
making contacts with the children \\ eeklv or bimonthU 
meetings are held, and clothing, sw'eaters, bathrobes and 
other necessities are made by the ladies The coniiiiit¬ 
tee also donates a considerable fund to aid in defraying 
expenses The personnel and their respective respon¬ 
sibilities are explained graphically in the accompanying 
chart 

It will be seen from this diagram that there are 
three distinct groups concerned with the tonduct of the 
camp proper, which are correlated tlnongh the camp 
director The medical group is concerned solely with 
the diabetic management and medical care of the chil¬ 
dren The recreation supervisors are responsible foi 
all activities and entertainment The dietetic depart¬ 
ment IS concerned only with the preparation and serving 
of the diets Maids aie also useful adjuncts, and are 
of course under the order of the camp director We 
also have a house mother, or chaperon, who has been 
a great comfort to the children 

All arrangements are made as far as possible six 
w eeks prior to the opening date of the camp A state¬ 
ment of the diet, insulin requirements, complications 
and condition of each child is obtained from the family 
ph\ sician or parents A laboratori is equipped and is 
leadi for operation on the opening day This niaa 


Jottt A 11 A. 
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he in charge of one of the interns, with a nurse as 
helper Emergencies must be prepared for, and a 
hyjiodermochsis set should be sterile and ready for 
use The staff should meet several times previously 
and be instructed m the treatment of hypoglycemia and 
other details \\ c hav'c found it advisable for the 
recreation workers to carry dextrose wafers, because of 
the prevalence of hvpoglycemic reactions from the 
imiisinl dtuouiH of exercise, combined with the effect 
of a diet that is accuratelv given and followed They 
become quite proficient m the recognition of this con 
ehtion uid soon treat it as a matter of course A daih 
schedule is arranged for activities and rigidly enforced 
It IS neeessarv to have at least two recreation super 
visors, jireferablv three We had three two men and 
one worn III J his arrangement makes it possible to 
carry on the schedule as planned and leaves some one 
to supervise the inevitable group that does not wish 
to jnriiei])itc m the activities of that particular hour or 
dav flic interns and nurses must also be multiple 
or thev will he worn out before the camp is finished 
U'e started with two interns and required a third before 
the close of the camj), thus enabling two to be on diitv 
diiiing the dav md another at night There is plenty 
of work to do 



The cafeteria styde of serving is the only practicable 
method Cold foods may' be weighed out before the 
meal Each child s place at the table is labeled, and 
meals are serv ed to the children m the same rotation at 
each meal The dietitian calls out the W'eights from her 
diet book, and one nurse or helper at each scale weighs 
the proper amount of food and places it on the child’s 
plate This method assures accurately weighed hot 
meals We served three ty'pes of diets high carbo- 
hy'drate to our own patients, high fat to the university 
hospital group, and sev'eral other modifications to a 
third group The three groups were kept at separate 
tables for the convenience of the dietitian 

While we try to adhere to the orders of the physician it 
IS not alway'S possible, for insulin doses must be changed 
frequently In every case we were able either to lower 
the insulin dosage or to increase the diet The dietary 
increases ranged from 10 to 100 Gni of carbohydrate 
On the opening day of the camp, 570 units of insulin 
was administered By the end of the first week this 
had been decreased to 474 units a day, and at the close 
of the camp we were using 426 units (population con¬ 
stant) a day All but sev'en diets had been increased 
Fasting blood sugar estimations were made weekly, and 
the last specimens were all within the normal range 
except SIX, of which only two were more than 200 mg 
We found that the high fat diets gave the higher blood 
sugars and also the most trouble with insulin reactions 
Many' reactions occurred during the first few days, 
sometimes three or four jiatients were in hvpoglvcemia 
at the same time 
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The supervised recreatioml activities of the camp 
were strongly featured This department was m charge 
of Mr Albert Moreau of the Detroit Red Cross 
(known to the chddien as “Uncle Al”) and his assis¬ 
tants, ]\Ir Jack Marshall and Miss Sadie Smith, all of 
whom are trained in camp work There were four 
swimming periods daily, two each foi beginners and 
swimmers Many of the children made remarkable 
progress under this instruction A physician and a 
nurse accompanied each group Great caution must be 
exercised on account of insulin reactions, and eternal 
vigilance is the rule There were no insulin reactions 
while the children were in the water, possibly because 
of reflex stimulation by the water 

At the opening of the camp each child was given a 
leather thong on which beads could be strung For each 
good deed, a bead was given The owner of the longest 
string of beads at the close of camp was given a grand 
prize, won this year by a little chap who was especially 
keen on recognizing insulin reactions Several birth¬ 
days, properly certified, were celebrated in fitting style 
A show was organized, rehearsed, and presented to the 
parents and friends toward the close of the camp 
Bonfires, hikes and community singing were indulged 
in regularly Instructions were given in woodcraft, 
nature study and first aid One of the finest and most 
lasting benefits of this camp was the foundation of a 
club, the “S T Y D Club,” interpreted as “Stick To 
Your Diet ” The object of the club is to organize the 
diabetic children, and one of the regulations states that 
each member must, as far as possible, earn the money 
to pay for his vacation at camp next year This club 
held a successful Christmas party at the Grace Hospital 
this year, and it seems to have given the members an 
added incentive and interest in life 

Thff financial support of such a project is a problem 
that must be worked out b\ the sponsors to meet their 
own requirements We have found that the expense 
runs about §20 a week per child, provided sufficient help 
and supplies are donated from some source We use 
interns and student nurses from the Grace Hospital 
without cost, and the onl) employees who are paid from 
the camp fund are the cooks, waiters, helpers and 
hostess The dietitian is furnished by the hospital and 
the recreation supervi^prs by the Water Safety Camp 
A tremendous amount of effort is expended by all 
concerned, and the expense is great, but the benefit to 
the children is greater We are quite sure that there 
has been a noticeable improvement in morale and 
manageability in those who were fortunate enough to 
attend this camp The S T Y D Club aids in pro¬ 
longing the ideals of the camp throughout the )’^ear A 
foundation is thus laid for the development of an 
organization through which one can work to promote 
ideals, character and will power, attributes so necessary 
if these children are to continue successfulh their 
lifelong fight w itli diabetes 
1401 Dai id Whitnci Building 


Blood Platelets —The number of blood platelets in healthj 
animals is fairl> constant tbougb dailj and eicn liourh fluc¬ 
tuations of considerable \oIume occur In general, the leicl is 
not as constant as that of erjthrocites but is more constant 
than that of leukocites Spontaneous \ariations when thei 
occur can usualh be explained on the basis of infections or of 

alterations of tbe einironinent, espccialh changes in light_ 

Steiner P D and Gunn F D The Response of Blood Plate¬ 
lets to External Stimuli Ultraiiolet Light, Iodine and Coal 
Tar 4rch Path Februan 1931 


THE PREVENTION OF SPINAL CORD 
DEGENERATION IN PERNICIOUS 
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A suivey of the clinical course of eight patients with 
pernicious anemia and spinal cord degeneration indi¬ 
cates that they may be divided sharply into a group of 
four that have shown no neurologic progress and a 
like number that have grown steadily worse The 
period of observation in five of these cases is more than 
three years, the others have been followed from one 
and a half to two and a half years 

The determination of the effect of liver treatment 
on funicular ni)'elosis in pernicious anemia is of the 
greatest importance The hematopoietic remission wuth 
liver occurs so readily that it is probable that the major¬ 
ity of these anemic patients will be preserved by it 
from death in anemia Yet, if cord degeneration is 
not preventable by the same means, over 80 per cent ^ 
of these might develop it with its prolonged disability, 
painful symptoms and ultimate death in paraplegia 
Contradiction as to this effect is present in the litera¬ 
ture Richardson ^ makes the optimistic statement 
“Central nervous system symptoms clear up either 
entirely or to a greater or lesser extent provided an 
adequate liver intake is maintained It is essential to 
keep the red cell count above 4 5 million per cubic 
millimeter in order to prevent involvement of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system ” Ungley and Suzman,® after 
reviewing sixty cases of subacute combined degenera¬ 
tion of the cord with anemia, conclude that “liver 
therapy has definitely beneficial effects on the symptoms 
and signs of subacute combined degeneration” and that 
“all signs and svmptoms of cord invohement may dis¬ 
appear ” Against these favorable view's is the statement 
of McAlpine ■* that paresthesias persist, that there is 
no alteration in the reflexes and that ataxn is improved 
only by muscle training He thinks the conclusion of 
Ungley and Suzman too optimistic Sturgis “ recently 
said that “the neurologie symptoms may remain sta¬ 
tionary or may progress even though the Iner is given 
in the most efficient manner which is known at piesent ” 
Individual cases have been reported, some suggesting 
that It is effective and others that it is ineffective “ 
Curschinanii ’ and Krause ® each report four cases sug¬ 
gesting failure One of the most interesting reports 
is that of Isaacs," who states that there imv be relapse 


* From the medical service of Dr Charles A EUioU Passavanl 
Memorial Hospital 

1 Woltman H W Neurological Aspects of the Early Diagnosis of 
Pernicious Anemia Ann Clin Med 1 159 (Nov ) 1922 

2 Richardson W^man Pernicious Anemia New England J Med 
200 540 (March 14) 1929 

3 Ungle> C C and Suzman M M Subacute Combined Degencra 
tion of the Cord S>mptomatolog> and Effects of Liver Theranj Brain 
52 271 (Sept) 1929 

4 McAJpine Douglas Review of the Nervous and Mental Aspects of 
Pernicious Anem a Lancet 2 643 (Sept 28) 1929 

5 Sturgis C C Isaacs Raphael and Riddle iM C The Treatment 
of Pernicious Anemia bv Living Feeding Surg G>ncc Obst 50 234 
(Jan number lA) 1930 (Int Abst Surg ) 

6 Cohen A E Subacute Combined Sclerosis Progressive During 
Remission of Pernicious Anemia J A M A 90 1787 (June 2) 1928 
Fried B M Subacute Combined Degeneration of the Spinal (Tord in 
Pernicious Anemia J A M A 92 1260 (April 13) 1929 Robertson 
H r and Gowen R F Report of a Case of Primary Pernicious 
Anemia with Multiple Neuritis and Subacute Combined Sclerosis with 

^^orth America 13 903 (Jan ) 
1930 Conner II M Improvement of Neurologic 'Manifestations of 
Pernicious Anemia Proc Staff Meet Mijo Dime 3 454 (Dec 5) 1928 

4 Curschmarm Hans Failure of Liver Therapv to Influence Ncr 
vous Di*;orders Med Klin 25 1767 (Nov 15) 1929 

8 Krause F Ff‘*upe of Liver in Nervous Manifestations of Perm 
Anemia Klin Wchnschr 8 2177 (Nov 19) 1929 

9 I^acs Raphael Sjstemic Relapses During Liver Induced Hemo 

Pernicious Anemia Am J M Sc 178 500 (Oct ) 
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I’LR \ IdOUS A\ LAI[AS'FARR 


nn the p.ut of one or iiioie s\stems without i torre- 
sponclmt^ invoI\cment of otliei s\stems lie nlso 
icports i ease similnr to a luimher of others reportcel 
showing increasing nenrologie semptoms during a rajiicl 
lilood ren7)''Sioii imelti liui With tins conftisioii in 
mind tin following snmmin ot nn t\penince has hcen 
m idc 

lASl'' slIOW'INO 1 KOI in ss ol (01(0 StMI’IOMS 

( Asi ]—} R, 1 imn, seen m Ilecernlicr 1927, coinpliiimif, 
Ilf wcikiiess (ijspncT pillor iiul i loss of SO ixaiiuls (22 7 
ke ), Ind Ind (iihlcnl fool drop lor tweim jeirs prcooiis 
to iliis dnamislic lied b\ Dr Lewis I’ollock as aiinolropliic 
1 Iter d sclerosis T>picil IiikIi er ide pernicious meinn was 
pieseiit W illiiii four inoiillis his Wood hecaint normal under 
idceniatc tre itmcnt with Ii\er \l this nine he returned to 
work Diiriiie flic remaiimiR two vcirs lit had hccii on made 
((iiali anioniits of lieer The lilood totint was helow -1 nnlhon 
for two periods einrinK 1929 luit rose finalle to S million after 
taking one rial of li\er istricl (III I illi k Co Ro W) 
d iiK and oni third pound of luir < ntt i wttk loss of pain 


Jon A M A 
\piiit II 1911 

(Dr ^ tidelson) revealed no cord changes Since the diagnosis 
he Ills heen uncooperative The blood counts have been below 
A million constantlv Paresthesias of the hands and feet have 
developed the reflexes arc now c\ iggcrated, and he vvalL 
with some difficiiltv 

Casi 4—C I S a woman was known to have had perm 
cioiis anemia since I'ebniarv, 192(5 She began to take liver in 
Ixoveinber 1927 It is interesting that she took liver faillifulh 
as nrdertd lint not in sii/licient amounts to maintain a normal 
count until Jamiarv 1929 until August 1929 she liad bad 
no neurologic svrnptoms lor Icii months she had neglected 
In take liver reKuIarlj and from Jiilv to October 1929, had 
taken none She was then stronglj urged fo restart it berau>e 
of tilt onsti of neurologic svrnptoms and she bad a satisfactorv 
licnnto|Kiictic remission the blood counts during the last three 
months were approximatclj 5 million She died oi lobar 
piietimonn m March 1930 During tins final blood remission 
the neurologic svniploms which had alrcadv begun during 
iiicnii 1 steadilj increased Ataxia has developed Rombergs 
sign IS positive llic redexes are normal tliere arc paresthesias 
of mimbm>.>. stiffness and cold but pain and vibration tests arc 
normal 



riie Krakcu lines renresent llic red lell counts of patients liavintr progrissuc ncrious sjinploms the solid lines represent red cell count 
Ilf patients nillioilt progressive nersous viiiptoms Tlic heavy broken and heavy solid lines indicate the average of these Wood counts for each 
group The 5 million level is reinforced 


sense, which bad been present m 1928, md increased loss of 
joint sense liavc occurred Vibration sense and tendon jerks 
bad been lost in 1928 The patient worked iiidcpcndcirtb m 
1928, used crutebes m 1929 and is unable fo walk alone now 

Case 2 — R L , a man, hatl been know ii to liav c pernicious 
memia since 1924 In Maj, 1926 he was put on liver with a 
use of red blood cell count from 1 to more than 4 million 
However, a period of severe anemia of several months’ duration 
is suggested bj the isolated low count done in August 1928 
twice during 1929 and 1930 the counts were below 4 million 
but the last count was again just 5 million Spasticitj was 
marked in 1926 this continued to increase in December, 1928 
lit became unable to walk Loss of control of the urinarj 
bladder eiisued He is at present bedridden, with active bladder 
infection The degree of involvement of the cord m this case 
seems to be equaled by that m case 7 m which also treatment 
w as begun m 1926 Both patients had extreme changes produc 
mg spasticitv at that time Any mere isc m neurologic disease 
was certain to force them to bed Mv experience is epitomized 
In these two cases Patient 2 who had uiisatisfactor} blood 
counts, became paralyzed while patient 7, with apparently equal 
cord disease who has bad satisfactorv counts most of the time 
lias kept on bis feet 

CxsE 3—W J, a man was found to have pernicious anemia 
in Tune 1928 Examination then hv a consulting neurologist 


CASKS NOT SHOWING PROGKESS OI XElKOIOGtC 
SA MPTOXIS 

Casi S —A G, a woman, was found by the Mayo Clinic 
m 1926 to have pernicious anemia with subacute combined 
degeneration of the spin d cord Her complaint was numbness 
in the right leg and pam m the back on walking She was 
referred with the same diagnosis bv Dr Peter Bassoe 
in July 1927 At that time she had no gross anemia but was 
put oil liver and liver extract which she had taken faitlifullv 
except for two months in the spring of 1929 when the blood 
count fell to less than 4 million On returning to liver i 
blood count of more than 6 million was produced Dr Bassoes 
examination in July 1927 showed knee jerks present achilles 
jerk absent Romberg’s sign negative and a diminished vibratorv 
sense A neurologic examination in Mav 1930 revealed the 
same conditions The patient s clinical condition is unchanged 

CvsE 6—T r W a woman, was found (o have permciov 
anemia m December 1926 A satisfactorv and rapid licmato 
poictic remission was obtained During the subsequent eighteen 
months the red blood cell count had been regularlv high m 
spite of the omission of liver for two months m the fall oi 
1929 Her original complaint was of mimbness m the legs 
On examination in December 1928 the knee jerks were preseni 
the achilles jerks absent Vibration sense was present but 
diminislied The Romberg test was positive The neurologic 
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condition m Julj, 1930 tins unclnngcd ns regnrds these objcc- 
tuc signs, but the pnresthesn is less 

C\sE 7 —S J, n nnn, wns found to Iia\e pernicious anemia 
in September, 1925, nt which time he Ind no neurologic signs 
The feeding of h\cr in large nmounts wns begun in August 
1926 A rnpid rise of the blood count followed Counts below 
5 million hn\e occurred in the fnll of ench jcnr since but at 
■other times they ha\e been high Additioiinl li\er has been 
urged nt such low periods Neurologic examniation in August, 
1927, bj Dr Yudelson wns ns follows evaggerated patellar 
and achilles reflexes with spasticity ntaxia of gnu delarcd 
deep sensibihtj, diminished epicntic scnsibihti and paresthesia 
of cold Neurologic exnmmntion in rchruar> 1930 rcienlcd 
knee jerks and nnkle jerks hielj, unsustnined clonus, definite 
loss of joint sense, pnin touch and Mbrntion sense normal 
From 1926 to 1930 the pnticiit was bnreh able to walk with 
the help of a enne and with assistance shghtlj better coordina¬ 
tion has del eloped coincident with rigorous self instruction and 
exercise 

Case 8—^\V G a man had had a blood count of 1 million 
rn rebruarj 1927 A rapid remission followed the use of 
Iner Since then he has had high blood counts with the excep¬ 
tion of one in Janiiarj 192S after be bad neglected liier 
for a short period and two in No\ember 1928 Neurologic 
examination in 1927 reiealed normal reflex and sensor) tests 
but paresthesias of numbness in the hands and feet In rebru- 
ar), 1930, the reflexes were normal the Romberg test was 
negatiie be still complained of numbness Chiiicall) be was 
no worse than in 1927 he continued to walk to bis work, 
•which IS that of a highlj skilled tool maker 


COMMEliT 

The accompavtxiitg chart indicates indiitdunl blood 
■count curves divided by character into the two groups 
■described in the preceding paragraphs Two heaxier 
lines of similar type indicate the average blood counts 
•of these two groups The following points seem to 
emphasize the value of this comparison The cases in 
each group are of about the same duration and se\ enty 
Tw'o of the progressive group (2 and 4) had serious 
bladder infection which, with their noncooperation, was 
a cause of anemia In all the cases in the progressne 
group, foicing the feeding of hxer resulted in i rise 
of the blood count, hence there would seem to be no 
ground for concluding that the hematopoietic function 
of one group i.as less faxorablv aftected by hier than 
the other The phenomenon of hematopoietic remission 
■with adiaucing cord symptoms, which is illustrated by 
case 4, has been described by Isaacs,b) Unglct and 
Suzman,^ and bj Cohen “ These obseri ations hai e 
led to the opinion that hi er cannot check cord degenera¬ 
tion The explanation of the apparent contradiction 
may he m the difference m rate of liver remission 
occurring in the two s)stems The recoiery of the 
hematopoietic tissue is relatiiel} rapid, requiring only 
from eight to tw ch e iveeks, the neurologic pathologic 
changes may need to go on to a permanent state, the 
symptomatic expression of which may be exident 
months later Furthermore, the amount of specific 
substance nccessarv to check disease of nene tissue 
inai be greater tlnii that required for restoration of 
the bone marrow Vt present the red blood cell count 
as being used as an indication of entire satisfaction of 
the specific dcficiencx Probabli, m accord with the 
studies of Hurst'® the Pnce-Toncs cune should be 
used as a criterion No eiidence of recoiery from cord 
degeneration during therapy is to be found in tins senes 
PrcxentiQn ot further miohenient is indicated 


10 Ilursl A F The PathoKenesis of Subacute Combined Dcgcnei 
tion of the Spinal Cord nilh Special Reference lo Ils Oinncction «i 
Wddi on s Xnemic Acblorh'dna and Intestinal Infection Brain 4S "> 
<lune) 19^2i 


CONCLUSION 

It would seem that the patients who recciied suffi¬ 
cient specific antianemic substance to l^eep the red blood 
cell count aboie 5 million per cubic millimeter did not 
haie progressive degeneration of the central nenous 
SI stem m gontiast to those who were allowed to remain 
eien slightly anemic, m whom progressive degeneration 
did occur 
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Elscivhere i\ e' have described the sx nch oma of 
“speed shock ’ resulting from the rapid intravenous 
injection of any molecule The reaction which ocems 
withm one minute of the introduction of the substance 
has for its major siniptoms a rapid fall of blood pres¬ 
sure, lespiratory irregularity and incoagiilabihtv of 
blood At times death follows, but usnaih the animal 
makes a complete recoiert 

1 he site of the disturbance that occurs lu ‘ speed 
shock” IS probably the liter cell and the pathogenesis 
appeals to be similar to that found in anaphylac¬ 
toid phenomena, the post-transfusion chill, the nitntoid 
crisis, protein shock and allied conditions, xariously 
called colloidodasis and hemodasis In oni work we 
haie shown the reaction to be independent of the 
‘ nature of the agent its dose or concentration or the 
functional state of the animal ” W'e believe th it ‘ speed 
shock ’ is a reaction based on a technical error and not 
a phisical, chemical or immunologic entiti We liaie 
shown the tremendous tolerance on the part of the 
oiganism to large intravenous doses of many sub¬ 
stances and to the introduction of a great bulk of fluid, 
pi Glided the rate of floiv is reduced to 2 or 3 cc per 
minute ( intraxenons dri])’) 

The obi ions prophylaxis for “speed shock” is the 
mtraitnoiis drip Despite tlie univci'-a! lecognition of 
the nccessiti of slow injection definitions of idociti 
lary greath, and mam regard from 30 to 50 cc pei 
minute as a “slow’ injection 

The intraienous drip has proied to be of enormous 
lalue in the prophylaxis and management of shock and 
collapse and particularly of thy roid ‘ storms,” m the 
treatment of hemorrhage, in the introduction of potent 
serums and in the management of lanous acute emer¬ 
gencies of practice, such as coma, uremia and sepsis 
At present we are collecting data on the applied 
therapeutics of tins procedure Pending their publica¬ 
tion we wish to describe the technic of the intraienous 
drip for, while the principle is not at all neiv, Us 
succcsstul performance depends on the meticulous care 


t-rom the MciliMl anti Surgical Seniccs of the Mount Siiin Has 
pilal and Ihe Dcrinment of Pharmacologj Columbia Uiiiicr«il> College 
of Ph%«iicians and Surgeons 

1 \\ anger Jnstine J Hir bfeJij Samue} ind If'man If T 
Studies of \clocIt^ and tlie Re<;pon e to IntrT%enous Injections 1 
Lntouard Effects of Rapid Injection ( Speed Shod ) 11 Tolerance 

to Slow Infusions ( Intratenous Dr/p ) Arch Int Med to be published 
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INTR4]'LN0US DRIP—. 

with ^\liith the smallest details arc c\cculcd The 
nppaiatiis lequiicd includes 

3 A stniicl foi the iiitiisioii rtsLrvdir 

2 A 2S0 CL Kruhnitd /IisJ> «) t],^ Trsplicinininc upe 

3 Two pieces of rubber llibm;, re>.peemcU 30 cm iiicl 1=50 
cm loiiR 

-) A coimcctinp: Up lor iiecdle or c iiimd i 
5 A recnl dnp 
0 A HofTnnn chiiip 

7 An trien cl inifi 

8 A 2 cc and a S re seniigc 

9 Iiurietiious needles 

10 Intruenoiis needle lanmd is 

The entile set is thormiqlih clcanseel and steu!i/cd 
The two pieces of iiihhei tiiliiinr aie connected In ihe 
lectal diip and the fiee end of the shoiter pien is 
attached to the rcsereoir llctwecn the rcscreoir and 
the drip is placed the Ilofinian clani]) 1 Ik reservoii 



and tubing are filled avith the solution, the clamp is 
loosened, and all aw bubbles aie expelled A blood 
pressure cuft is placed around the aim, and dm mg the 
introduction of the needle or cannula it is inflated to a 
point michvay betw'cen sjstohc and diastolic pressuies 
This insures a maximum distention of the \ein If the 
aein is easil}'- accessible, a laige needle is intiodueed 
directly, the cuft is then deflated and the infusion 
started In any seiions emergency, in childien, when 
It IS difficult to locate a vein, it is preferable to cut 
directly down on the vessel After the cuft is inflated, 
a longitudinal incision is made oier the lein The vein 
is thoroughly isolated and cleaned of fascia and beneath 
It are placed two ligatures The distal ligature is tied, 
but the ends are left loose With fine pointed scissois 
the vein is incised obliquely about 2 cc centrad to the 
tied ligature The blood pressure cuff is deflated A 
large phlebotomy needle is then introduced into the 


YM'IN AND IIIRSHPELD joc. a m > 

Apjii, 11 1)'. 

\em, or if it is ai.uhblc we prefer to use a blunt icno j 
e innnla willi a bnlbons tiji fins canniiJa po^'t j 
the nthantage of not so re.idih tearing tlirougli the lu'l 
oi tile lein nor slijipmg out of the icin The nnnah 
or the needle is imiodiiced into tlie lein as faraspo 
Slide J he proMiiial ligature is then tied oier tl 
cannula 1 he ends of tins lig iturc are cut The locj 
ends of the other or distal ligiture are then tied ou, 
the caiinnJa to secure it in i position parallel to tkiera 
'aterile idhcsut plaster or eotton is jilaccd between J 
m tillic points and the tissue flic sLiii is tcinporanl) 
elo>-ed mer tlie cinmila with sterile adhesue plaSer 
ind a dressing of sieiilc gauze smeared with petroa 
tnin IS iilaced o\er the iiieision The flow is iiiimedtatch 
■'t tried, lest clotting oecnr in the needle or the adjac «t 
•'eginent of the \em ihe irm is immobilized bj wrap¬ 
ping It 111 a large pillow fastened together with 'afet) 
l>nis Ml these technical details arranged, the rate ot 
ilow IS adjusted h) the Iloltinaii clamp so that not 
more than 50 nor less tin i 20, ind pretcrabh from oO 
to 15 drops fall in cicli minntc The rate of flow b 
not icgnlited until all other \artables arc control d 
I lectrical jiads or hot water bottles arc arranged oier 
the pillow iiicl around the terminal thud of the tubing 
It Is not necessary to heat the siipph in the resenoir 
1 Inis isseinhled we haie used the intraienous dnp 
for IS long as elcien dais without mtcrrnption, and 
with onlj oceasion.il adjiistinents of the Hoftnnn clan'P 
At a rate of 2 or 3 cc jxr minute, from 3,000 to 4COO 
ce of fluid IS imroduced dnl) If a 5 per cent solution 
oi dextiosc IS em|)lo\ed fioin 150 to 200 Gni of ik 
sngii will he administcicd and will siijipl) from 600to 
800 calorics in twentj-fonr hours A 20 per cent 
dextrose solution will furnish from 600 to 800 Gm, 
or fiom 2,400 to 3,200 calories If gljcosuria niter 
a cues, msiilm in apjirojirmte dosage niaj be added 
dircctl} to the infusion fluid Saline solution, ac'cn, 
diluted scrums and citrated blood mat he snbstit •t'’d 
for the dextiosc solution or added to it A discus ion 
of the uses and indications for these vehicles wall app“nr 
in .1 later article 

T he set-up inaa also he used for the introduction of 
aaiions drugs The drug is taken up in a 2 or a 5 cc. 
sannge An artery clamp is placed on the rubber 
tubing about 2 cm aboec the cannula A drop of 
iodine IS dabbed on the tubing below the clamp, tbc 
needle of the hypodermic sjiinge is plunged into the 
lumen of die tubing and the drug is avashed wath a 
feav cubic centimeters of saline solution The injection 
of the ding must be made slowly, for we have produced 
‘ speed shock” with most of the common drugs, includ 
ing digitalis, caftcine, atropine, strychnine and quinine 
Aftei the drug has been introduced, the artery clamp 
IS leleased and infusion rcmstituted 

In the event of any inteiference with the rate of flow 
of the infusion, the lubher tubing is examined to inibe 
sure that no kink has occurred To ascertain avhetlier 
the needle has slipped from or torn through the vein, 
the pillow and dressings are removed In either case 
the tissues avill be infiltrated If by anv chance tbe 
needle has become plugged, the connecting tip >s 
lemoved, and occasionally if the obturator is rcintro 
duced the dot may be dislodged and the infusion 
resumed 

Once the intravenous dnp is in operation, the clinic ai 
IS m full control of the therapeutic situation, for ‘ 
drip IS independent of the cooperation of the patien , 
independent of the irritability of the stomach or rectu 
There is no concern regarding absorption of the thera 



voLtMr or, AUTOTR INSFUSION—BR 

ISlmdeh Is 

paitic agent';, the leqiiireinents of the bod} for fluid, 
salt, de\trose and nutrition ate readily taken care of 
without am physical stiain on the patient Trying and 
evactnig emeigencies mat be managed acciiiatel} and 
efflcienth b^ a single piocedine rather than b} a inulti- 
phcit} of aidiious, complicated and often ineftcctual 
iiianeui ers 
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USE or BLOOD 1 ROai HEMOTHORAX * 
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The lemfusion of extraaasated blood is rapidh' 
becoming an accepted procedure A careful search of 
the literature to date has revealed onh one leported 
ease of autotransfusion of blood tiom the pleural cavitj 
Therefore we believe that the three reports gaaen 
here of the use of aiitotransfusion in cases of hemo¬ 
thorax are sufhciently inteiesting for presentation 
Autotransfusion, i e, the remfusion of the patient’s 
own blood, has obtained increasing attention during the 
past few' lears following the reports in 1914 of 
Johannes Tines ^ of Leipzig w'ho reinjected blood 
obtained from the abdominal caiitv in cases of 
ruptured tubal pregnancy How'eier, according to 
Kubam i - of Hungarv, the idea appears to have origi¬ 
nated in England, as W illiani Highmore ^ in 1874 
suggested its use, and in 1885 there is a report of its 
actual application bv A G Miller,^ who collected and 
reinjected w'lth gratifying results blood lost during 
an amputation at tlie hip joint The first autotrans¬ 
fusion in this country appeals to have been performed 
Ill 1920 b\ Wflnte Since then, numerous reports are 
to be found in the literature, those of Buich,'' Cushing ’’ 
and Lillian Fariar® probably desen'ing especial atten¬ 
tion foi then leview’s of the literature and bibliogra¬ 
phies The article by Fairai coaers the subject up to 
October 1929 All autliors agree that the method is 
both valuable uiicl safe 

The lone case of autotiaiisfusion of blood from the 
jileiiral caaiti, preiiously leported, was that of Elmen- 
dorf,“ who in 1917 reinfused 200 cc of blood that had 
been withdrawn from the right pleural cavit) of a 
patient with a gunshot injurj, the patient showing 
priinanh signs of anoxemia Other than this no 
further cases ha\e to our know'ledge been reported 

Our first case was undertaken with no knowledge of 
am pie\ ions attempt but purely as a final heioic attempt 

• From tbe Dcp-inment ot Siirser> Dimsio« of Thoracic SuTgcT> 
TJnucrsitj of Cilifomn Mcdittl School 

1 Tlue*; lohannes Ziir Tlelnndlung der Ertnuteringniidict Zen 

tralU f (jmk SS 1191 1914 

2 KobinM E Remfusion des Eipenblutcs Die Bhittransfusion 
Berlin Lrbm fi. Schmrzenbcrg 192*' p 64 

1 Htgbniore \\ ilhain PncUcal Pcmirhs on in Oxerlookcd Source 
of Rlootl Sijpph for Tran^fu ion in Postpirtum Hemorrhage Suggested 
bj a Kcccnt Fifil Lancet 1 S9 1S“4 

4 Miller \ C Ci e of \mpntation at the Hip Joint m Which 
Reinjection of Blood ms Performed and Rapid Rcco\cr> Took Place 
Edinburcrli M 7 31 721 

5 White C *4 Rupture nf the Lner mtli Report of a Ca e in 
Which Autotransfu'^jon isas Enip!o\ed Surg G>nec Obst 3G 143 
<Marchl 1923 

0 Burch L E Autotnnsfn^ion Tr South S A Oo 25 aa 1923 
discu *:ion pp 45 So 

7 Cu'5;hing Har\c\ and Ddms L E Blood Replacement During 
or After Major Ititracrannl Operations Surg C'nex Obst 40 alO 
(March) l92x 

Farrar I illim K P \uto Blood Transfu ion in G^necoloffi 
Surg Cjncc Oh t tO 4a4 (Oct) 193*} 

9 Elmendorf I eber W icilLnnfusion nach Punktion emes frischcn 
Ilamatothorax Mu ichcn med W chnschr 04 oO (Jtu 2 ) 1917 
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to save the patient's life The case is therefore leported 
in detail 

Case 1—G K a white man aged 42 was admitted to the 
hospital ilarch 2, 1930 with multiple fractures following an 
automobile accident The familj and past historj was 
irreleiant There was no familial tendenci to bleeding The 
physical exammatiou showed multiple abrasions o\er the bod} 
riicre were fractures of the right claiicle the pelvis and the 
fifth siNth and seventh ribs on the left The lung fields were 
resonant bilaterallj throughout and the breath sounds vesicular 
There were no signs of air or fluid m either pleural cavitj 
The heart and abdomen were normal The blood pressure 
was 130 svstohe and 80 diastolic, the temperature 99 F , the 
pulse 100 and respiration 20 The white blood cel! count 
avas 13 500 polvmorphonucicars 82 per cent, the red blood 
cell count was 5 240 000 and hemoglobin 89 per cent 

Two davs after entry the patient was moved to the \-ray 
room for films of the chest and pelvis Soon after he returned 
from the \-ray department, the condition of the patient grew 
serious There was evidence of hemorrhage and shock, the 
bleeding appareiitlv having started because of movement to 
and from the N-ra} room Within three hours the pulse had 
mounted to 150 and respirations were 50 Evammation at this 



time showed flatness over the left side of the chest with all 
tlic other signs of fluid The patient was m earlv shock A 
venocljsis ot 500 cc of plnsiologic solution of sodium chloride 
was given immcdiatelj Arrangements were made to take 
him immediate!} to the operating room and in the fifteen 
minutes that elapsed the pulse rose to 180 and the respirations 
to OO The blood pressure was 100 s)stohc and 00 diastolic 
From the left pleural cavitj 3(50 cc of uiiclotted blood was 
aspirated and replaced b} 800 cc of air Tlic aspirated blood 
was filtered citrated and autotransfused into the vein of the 
right arm Improvement was immediate and within four 
hours the pulse was down to 130 and respirations to 20 
The patient was returned to the ward the head of the 
bed was elevated and the bed tipped shglul} toward the left 
side The patient could not turn on his left side because of 
a fracture of the pelvis The patient while still in shock was 
given 1 500 cc b} h}podcrmoclvsis and 50 cc of 50 per cent 
dcNtrose latravcnousl} 

\o attempt was made to determine the exact origin of the 
bleeding because of the e\tcnsivc injurv to the chest wall 
The response to the autotransfusion was remarkable, improve¬ 
ment being steadv No further hemorrhage took place At 
present about one }ear later, the patient is back at his usual 
occupation of cook 
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TJicrc IS no doubt in our minds or iii tli it of tlic otiici 
members of oiir sUfT tint in tins nist nice it Itist tlic 
procednic of ontotransfnsion constituted llic fieoialile 
lurnln^^ point m i eondition wiiicli otliennse iniist cer- 
tainh ln\c terniinatcd fatallj 

Stiiniilated by tins successful ontcomc, ^^e tried the 
pioctdnie in two oilier cases, one i st di wound of tiie 
chest and tlie other a gunshot injni}' of the chest Here 
a difTerent problem presented itself, in lint we were 
dealing now' w'lth a hemothoia\ which w is potcntnlly 
complicated In direct contamnntion from without 
Although we considered tins possibihn slight and Knew 
that blood not only is an unsuitable inediuin for the 
grow'th of bacteria but also Ins iinrKed bietencidd 
properties,'® we nt\eitlicless did not feel justified in 
subjecting the second patient to a possible blood stream 
infection, csjiccially as his condition was not imme¬ 
diately ciitical Forty-eight hour cultures of the 
collected blood were therefore t ikeii to establish its 
sterility and then reinfusion was done lit the time the 
jnocednre was iindertiken, in the third case, further 
study had taught us that the blood of an infected 
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hemothorax would have clotted spontaneously,” and 
since this liad not occurred, remfusion w'as done without 
waiting for blood culture reports 


Case 2—A C a >outh, agsel 19, was admitted to the 
hospital, Jub 28, 1930, with a stab wound in the left anterior 
part of the chest wall following a street fight The past anel 
famil) history was irreleaant The physical examination was 
negative save for the chest The left side of the chest showed 
flatness to percussion with absent fremitus and breath sounds 
up to the le\el of the second interspace both anteriorly and 
posteriorly Alio\e this leiel the breath sounds w'cre bronchia! 
in type and egophony could be demonstrated The right side 
of the chest showed only a deiiation of the trachea and the 
heart to the right The patient at no time showed signs of 
severe respiratory embarrassment The white blood cell count 
was 10141, pohmorphonuclears 82 per cent the red blood 
cell count was 2,320000 and hemoglobin 66 per cent 

Tub 28 900 cc of blood was aspirated from the left pleural 
cavity and replaced by 1.200 cc of air The aspirated blood 
was examined microscopically and by culture for infective 
organisms and preserved on ice for thirty six hours No 
growth being found on culture 250 cc was then warmed 


in vv rinlit A E Colcbrook L and Storer E J New Principles 
nt Therapfutie Inoculation Lancet 1 165 (Feb 2-1) I92J 
*11 Mcfimre W' A Hemothorax FoIIontns Gunshot Injury to the 
ChUt 1 A V A tra 1269 (May 2) 1919 


to 100 r, flllcrtd, mil aiKotraiisfiiscd inlo flic pafient’s icryj 
svstein Jills gave rise to a slight general reaction v ith dulb 
and general malaise 

After another twentv-four liours an additional 2'0 cc oi 
the same sample was aiitotransfused with flic same reacli'3 
though less jironouiiced The remaining 400 cc was llicreFt 
given as a rectal instillation 

At this time the Hind Icicl in the chest was found to ter; 
chmbtd to the third inlers[)ace and 1000 cc. was aspiralti 
J Ills sample was found to be more of a serous effusion nhio 
was repeatedly aspirated until \iigust 27, one month aitt 
entry, a thoracotomy was done aiu! 150 cc of gelatinous ftaa 
removed J he patient has been free from fluid since then 

Cvsi 3 — J A , a m in aged 26 entered the hospital, f 
1930, with a hemolhonx on the right, following a gun'Hj' 
wound of the right side of the chest The temperature Wi 
102 I piilsL no iiid re'piratioiis 32 on entry The phyutd 
exammation was negative save for tie chest which shoueJ 
the fluid level to he it the third interspace The patient sho'ri 
severe respiratory emlnrrassnient The white Wood cell court 
was 12 180, red blood cell count 4 140 000, polymorphonudeat 
82 per cent, and liemoglohin 35 per cent 

1 rom the right pleural cavitv, 1 000 cc of blood 'rii 
aspirated filtered and immcdialelv transtiiscd into the palienti 
venous svstcni The aspirated blood was replaced bv an 
Within twenty-four hours the pulse temperature and resptn 
tions were all down to normal and remained so until ti 
patient s dischnrgc from the hospital 


J Jic tccbnic of .aiitotraitsfiisioii of blood from the 
pleural cavitv is fiiiiclaniciilallv' simple A combination 
of almost aiiv method of thoracic asjiiration and 'iniplo 
imravcnoiis mfusioii of the collected material v™ 
suffice W e have, for oiir purposes, direct!) adopted an 
apparatus uJticli had prciioitsh heeii reported In one 
of us'" as ‘Closed Method for the 1 ransfusion ol 
Citiatcd Blood ” As we are here dealing with a blood 
fluid which no longer tends to clot, the citrate ij 
unnecessary, but the apparnttis itself furnishes a closed 
system for obtaining the fluid, prtsening it for ani 
desired period, and final!) reinfusmg it into the patients 
venous system at an) desired rate, without transfernnS 
It to another container 

lilts method suffices for the actual collection, mam 
tcnance and infusion of the material obtained from the 
thorax, but this does not complete the procedure 
firmly beliewe that the withdrawal of blood from ibe 
thoracic cavity should always be augmented by' observa 
tion of and probable maintenance or increase of tbs 
intrapleural pressure relationships existing at the 
moment This is best accomplished by having a pneu 
mothorax apparatus simultaneous!) connected with tiie 
thoracic cavity This allows not only for pressure 
determinations but also for replacement bv air or 
oxygen so that any desired intrapleural pressure ma) 
be maintained The importance of this replacement 
therapy in preventing further hemorrhage, respirator) 
embarrassment and adhesions has been stressed b) 
Bastianelli," Bradford and Davies 

The material collected should be filtered through 
gauze before reinjection It ma) be citrated but we 
do not consider this procedure either necessar) or 
desirable Direct experimentation has shown tint the 
bloody fluid in hemothorax does not contain fibrinogen 
and hence that, although it resembles blood to tlic eye, 
a process resembling clotting has really taken place an^ 
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that it IS in realit} defibunated blood’” Just what 
causes this defibrination is a moot question, Rietz 
claiming that defibrination occurs through respiratoiy 
movements and Filatov “ believing that it is a selective 
biochemical reaction between the blood and secretions 
of the serous lining of the cavity Riet? has shown 
experimentally in dogs that an intiapentoneal hemor¬ 
rhage becomes defibnnated in from fifteen minutes to 
nineteen hours and then becomes suitable for reinfusion 
Rossi’’’ shows experimentally that, if the microscopic 
appearance m size, shape and color of the erythrocytes 
is normal, reinfnsion maa safeh be cairied out regard¬ 
less of the Intel val that has elapsed suite the extiav- 
asation Otherwise toxic svmptoms may supervene 

We hate observed that blood removed from a 
hemothorax and Kept on ice m a sterile container does 
not tend to clot, although it does separate out in latcis 
and may, to some extent, hemohze Befoie reinjection, 
blood that lias been kept anv length of time should be 
reexamined as to its state of preseiwation A homo¬ 
geneous suspension should be obtained on filtration 
before reinjection This must be done in a careful 
manner so as to minimize traumatizing the cells 

Indications as to the volume to be rein fused appear 
to be similar to those governing the amount to be gnen 
in an ordinary transfusion 

\\ e do not consider it to be true surgery to withdraw' 
good blood and throw' it awav Theiefore in the 
foregoing discussion, w'e have attempted to emphasize 
the practicability and advisability ot autotransfusion of 
blood from the pleural caiity 

490 Post Street 


Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


NEUROSINE POISONING ♦ 

G Creskell Burns MD Los Aroeles 

A widow, aged 41 was admitted to the medical service of 
Dr E Richmond Ware, March 21 1930 She was irrational 
and disoriented She shouted and muttered meaningless words 
was restless and was thrashing about on the stretcher She 
p-eviousK had sjmptoms of kidnev colic February 4, while 
Ill the urologic service she p~escnted to the phvsiciaii a few 
samples of stones which she said she had passed She com¬ 
plained then of pain in her back and left side, so severe at times 
that a physician had to administer a hypodermic injection She 
left the ward without consent the day she was admitted 
Eleven davs later, Februarv IS she was readmitted to the 
urologic service She had received morphine hypodermicallv 
betore admission She stayed three days leaving after the renal 
colic subsided She stated that she had three attacks of pain 
m the past month the last attack continuing fortv hours For 
twenty years she had complained of renal colic Roentgenograms 
made during her stay in the hospital did not reveal anv renal 
calculi 

At the time of the third admission March 21 the history as 
obtained from the daughter was that five davs previously she 
bad been given some pills and another medicine as a sedative 
The latter medicine was to have been taken 1 drachm (4 cc) 
three or four times a day Instead, she took it every two hours 
day and night for two days and a half The patient consumed 

16 Henry and Elbott J Ro> Arm> M Corpb 27 527 

17 Rictz T ReinfuMon of L\tra\asaled Blood I >on chir 10 ^4 
(Jan ) 1023 

18 Fi!ato\ A Khnische und cxpenmentclle Bcitngc inr Rcmfusion 
des in die Korncrholcn ergossenen Blutcs Arch f klin Chir 151 184 
1938 

19 Po^isi C Remfu ion of Extra\-asatcd Blood Policlinico 31 loS 
(JuK> 1934 

^ * Read before the monthly medical staff meeting of the Los Anrele* 
County General Ho^rital May 26 1930 ^ngcie 


an 8 ounce (30 cc) bottle of this medicine, which was learned 
to be Neurosine She lapsed into a deep sleep, which lasted 
twenty four hours She was aroused, two days before admission 
by her physician Subsequently she was delirious and irrational 

On admission to the hospital, the patient, who was obese y\as 
unable to respond to questions and was completely out of touch 
with her environment The axillary temperature was 97 F, the 
pulse rate 92 and respiration 24 The skin was warm and 
fluslicd The pupils were equally dilated and reacted promptly 
to light The lips were parched The lieart y\as regular, with 
tones of fair quality No murmurs vyere heard The patient 
winced when the abdomen was palpated but there was no local 
rigidity The knee jerks were equal and moderately exaggerated 
There was incontinence of feces and urine 

The patient receued ten ampules of caffeine sodiobenzoate 
lYi grams (0 5 Gni) each dose, in the first twenty-four hours 
after admission She was also given paraldehyde m an effort 
to stop her shouting Fluids w'ere forced by mouth and she was 
given 1000 cc of physiologic solution of sodium chloride intra¬ 
venously During the next twenty-four hours she received six 
ampules of caffeine sodiobenzoate and 2,000 cc of physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride intravenously, along with fluids by 
mouth and occasional doses of paraldehyde For short intervals 
the patient became quiet but continued restless During the next 
two days she was given considerable plienobarbital sodium and 
caffeine sodiobenzoate March 25, four days after admission, 
the patient called for a drink of water From this time on she 
gradu'illy returned to consciousness 

Eight davs after admission and two davs before discharge, 
she stated that when she became ill she gave a jerk out of her 
chair at home and that was the last thing she remembered 
During this interview she was partially oriented knowing that 
It was March 1930 but not the date She was under the impres¬ 
sion that slit had been asleep for three weeks When asked how 
long she had been awake she said seven or eight davs Actuallv 
only three days had the patient been able to converse She did 
not admit that her mind had been in the least affected or that 
she had heard voices or seen visions But during the three days 
past she had been having hdlhicmations and delusions She told 
the nurses that she could not understand how a boarding hoise 
like this would permit men to climb into bed with the women 
At one tunc she pointed and said ‘See that voung man there' 
Well, thats that old womans husband' There was no man. 
there 

A Wassermann reaction and Kahn test were negative Uri¬ 
nalysis of a cathetenzed speLimcn was negative except for a 
moderate number of pus cells Noiiprotein nitrogen was 27 mg 
per hundred cubic centimeters of blood and the carbon diox de 
combining power 43 3 per cent by volume, determined two days 
alter admission 

The patient was discharged, klarch 31, ten davs after admis¬ 
sion her normal mental state apparently recovered 

Cannabis or Indian hemp is the active principle m Neurosinc, 
being present in the amount of 91o gram (0 04 Gm ) to each 
fluidounce of the mixture Therefore if the patient took the 
8 ounces of Neurosine, which she probably did she consumed m 
two and one-half days 49io grams (03 Gm ) of cannabis 

The effect of cannabis on the central nervous system consists 
of a combination of depression and stimulation, the latter being 
most 'narked earlv and when large doses are given It tends to 
plunge tlic patient into a state of semiconsciousness with loss 
of power of judgment, and stimulation of the imagination Con¬ 
tinuity of thought becomes impossible, and the patient, stimulated 
at first to hyperactivitv associated with a feeling of well being 
IS apt to behave in a senseless manner, talk at random and be 
absurdly merry 

Especially characteristic is a loss of the power of appreciating 
distance and time, near objects generalh seeming remote and 
minutes lengthened to hours This patient was utterly confused 
as to tune Hours of sleep had seemed like weeks to her 

The peripheral sensation may be altered to the extent of 
numbness and tingling Incoordination is pronounced, and con¬ 
vulsions mav occur 

Exhilaration is most marked when the drug is smoked M hen 
taken by mouth in small amounts exhilaration does not usually 
occur Large doses cause an increase in the cardiac rate No 
disturbance of digestion is caused by the drug in moderate doses 
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It tciuK to (liHtc tlic pupil*: After cvtrcrncJ} )irpt. doses 
dcpri-Ksion of tin. Lircuhtmii iml rtspir Hum iin\ npiKir, luit 
ckith from c uwtbis i>oim>iiiu„ is riri no osc tcrmiintinj, finllj 
fiom tills cnvisc Ihmiik ippnruith iMr liun reporkd 

Cliroiiic imisoiimjr, or Inshish Inlut ' oIj tr^ccl iii Lictcrii 
countries nu\ risuh in clinimc mitin or rnchticholn bonic 
times subjects ln\L tirntMiip !i illiicittatmns niitl become 
dcstriictne 

In nddition to ctninbis Neiirosim ’ coiinms Tccordiint to (be 
Hbcl fill tile bottle 0 075 (.run to tbe ounce e icli fit exlrict of 
lijosenimis nid llmde\trict ot belhdnnin mid 0 0(i ur-\m to 
the ounce of oil ot bitter ibnonds I be imonnts of these drills 
tiken m the b onnees eeere nil less tlnn tlic tbcripentie do n>;e 
1052 West bi\lh Street 


DE\ ten roit rteAtTioN o\ 'itii it\('risS 

Jons A Ceeneeree MD Ci cissert 
Director of tile Tree lire Sereirr tincimiill < ciicral llosinlal 

For reducing fr-ictiircb of the bones of the forcirm itid tbc 
inet->cirpils mid pbilniges prolonged tnction on the fm.,ers is 
often nccessire mid it is fretiuentle csseiitn! to inuint'iin this 
traction while a pl istcr s])lmt is being molded and alloeecd to 
set Tile nictbod of Bolder is lor mi assistant to nial e the 
traction inamnl!} a mastic earnish haeing heui applied to the 
fingers to prcecnt slipping The disadeantage of am form ot 
manual traction is that it is not steade and imiiorm because tbe 



person making the traction becomes fatigued Souttcr' has 
described a dcMCC for making mechanical traction be interposing 
a spring balance between the points of traction pulling until the 
desired weight registers on the balance, and then fastening the 
tractor at that point Souttcr uses a sbng with a Dclhet knot 
about the wrist and remoics it from beneath the plaster \\ hen 
traction on the fingers is necessan, adhesive plaster has been 
used, but this is difficult to applj and remove and is apt to sUp 
It occurred to me to cmploj th. ‘finger traps’ used as pla>- 
thmgs by children for finger traction These are diagonally 
woven cjlmders of rattan or straw which, when slipped on the 
finger, cannot be pulled off since any pull m tlieir long axis 
causes their diameter to dimmish They can be removed onlyr 
bv loosening the traction and pushing their ends together when 
they expand and are easilv slipped off A trial of these proved 
them most satisfactory except for the fact that they can be 
obtained m but one size and that size is not large enough to 
slip over a large finger or any adult thumb I then learned that 
a contrivance which works on the same principle is used by 
electricians to slip over electric cable by which it can be drawm 
through 1 conduit with a wire These grips are made of soft 
woven wire and when shpjied on the fingers and traction is 
made they are not uncomfortable Thev do not hold quite as 


1 Tscurostn J A A t65 (Jan 9) lOTs 

* From the Department of Surffert Ciacmnan General Hospital 
1 Bohler Lorenz The Treatment of Fractures translated bj M E 
Stetriberc Vienna Wilhelm Maildnch 1929 , ri i ♦ r t 

a Soutter Robert Reduction of Fractures and Dislocations of Lons 
Bones Apparatus for Obtainnc rcneral Relaxation for Soil Parts, 
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firinli as the ntnn fmi,cr trap but it the fingers are ret 
thev tiny he iMinted with comiioiind tincture ol benzoin ami 
the grips hold quite finiili Tliei me sold In Kclltnis Prod t, 
Bic, 6 ^ nr/ck Street New 5 ork 

Mv melhoil of using them is as lollows \n anestkticb 
Riven or in mr< t eases the fracture is rendered painlc's I 
injecting a 2 ])cr tent sohilion of procaine Indrodilonde ri 
the fneture after tbe method ]ioimhrizcd bv BoMtr Tbcfia 
grijis are then applied viith the ajiparatus illustrated uid i 
spring balaiiee is attached to till' flic elbow is flewd to i 
right angle, and coiiiitcrtraction is made bv a padded sling ah'* 



the arm The cord (a trunk strap viith a slip buckle is nioJ 
satisfactort smec it can be secured at anv poiiiO is then dmiin 
up until tbe spring balance registers the desired weight—wsuaih 
from 10 to 24 pounds (4 5 to 11 Kg) The cord is then fisw 
at (hat point and the pull continued for from ten to thirh 
mmutes Plie Iragmcnls arc then molded or pressed into fo' 
tion and plaster splints arc applied dirccth to the skaii Tk 
traction is not released until the plaster splint has hardened ' 
have left hands in traction with the grips for one hour w«dst 
20 pounds (9 Ixg) ot traction without causing serious discomfort 
m the fingers 



Fig 3 “Apparatus for traction on fingers Tbe sprint balances v 
between the hand and the upright to the left of the illustration A cP* 
arate tractor and batance is used on the thumb 

The finger traps have also been found useful in other wav 
They may he slipped on the toes and the foot suspended by tliem 
during the application of a cast and thev mav be used on 
fingers to suspend a forearm or mav be attached to a baiijo 
splint when it is iiecessarv to make light continuous tractioi ® 
prevent contractures , 

The illustrations show both the straw and the wire grips an 
the method of use on the fingers 
707 Race Street 
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OPTIC ATROPII\ IROAI IEAD POISONING* 

R J Reitzel AI D , S\N Ekincisco 

A Negro girl b^b^, igcd 19 months, was admitted to the 
pediatric scrxice of the John Sealj Hospital, Haj IS, 1929, 
because of \omtting, muscular weakness and irritabilitj 

The babj had been delnercd at full term b> cesarean section 
Her weight was Sj/ pounds (2 5 Kg), and her condition was 
good She sat alone and began teething at 7 months, talked 
at 1 \ear of age and walked at 13 months Feeding was 
artificial on a cow’s milk formula Later on she took cereals 
and cod h\er oil Prior to the present illness, she had alwajs 
~ been well The familj historj was negatne 

Three months before entering the hospital the babj began 
rubbing her nose with her hands, and began \omitmg The 
aonntiiig had no especial relation to meals Later on there was 
' e\cessi\e cr}mg One montli latei the ejes ‘became crossed," 
she stopped tall mg, and she was unable to walk on account of 
weakness The bowel moiements were considered normal m 
character but during the past month defecation and \oidmg had 
taken place w ithout w arnmg 

During the plnsical e\amination the baby was never still 
She was contmuallj licking her lips and rubbing here ejes 
She was well deieloped and nourished The mucous mem¬ 
branes showed anemia The right eje oscillated irregularlj up 
and down and from side to side and was displaced upward and 
inediallj The left e}e was partial^ fixed The pupils were 
dilated, were equal, and reacted sluggishlj to light, the fundi 
showed primary optic atrophj There was slight nuchal rigidity 
Knee jerks were absent and the babj could not stand up without 
support 

Laboratorj imestigation showed a trace of albumin and many 
pus cells in the urine Red blood cells were 2,700,000, hemo¬ 
globin, 40 per cent, white blood cells, 26,950, pol>morpho- 
nuclears, 56 per cent, Ijmphocjtes 42 per cent, transitionals, 
2 per cent Spinal puncture showed an increased pressure, a 
clear fluid with 5 lymphoc\tes per cubic millimeter Chemical 
and serologic tests were negatne A tuberculin test, 1 1,000, 
was negatne A routine stool examination was negative 

Brain tumor or tuberculous meningitis was thought to be the 
possible diagnosis until m checking up the blood smear marked 
basophilic stippling was noted This led to further exammation 
and It was found that the urine and feces contained large 
amounts of lead An investigation into the home of the baby 
revealed that she had frequentlj been put on the porch which 
was surrounded by a wooden railing covered with old dried 
paint Marks of teeth were found at numerous places Scrap¬ 
ings of the paint proved to be almost pure lead 

On sjmptomatic treatment and a high calcium intake, improve¬ 
ment was noted in the general condition so that by August, 
four months later, the blood picture was normal and the baby 
began to walk again No lead was found m the urine or stools 
and basophilic stippling was not found in the blood smears 
However, the optic atrophj was more pronounced tlian when 
first noted This condition has persisted up to the present time 
' and will undoubtedly be permanent 

COVIVIENT 

Involvement of the central nervous sjstein in lead poisoning 
in children has been reported bv Gibson r Osier - McKahnii ^ 
and Tlioiras and Blackfan ■* The chief neurologic signs for 
the most part are rigiditj of tlie neck retraction of the head 
paraivsis of one or more of the external eve muscles, and blind¬ 
ness from optic atrophv 

The mechanism for the production of the blindness is not 
altogether clear It is thought that there maj be a direct toxic 
action of the lead, which might affect the central nervous sjstcni 


*rrom Itie DepartnieivI of Pediatrics Uniiersiti of Texas Medical 
School and Clinical Pathology Laboratorj John Sealj Hospital GaUcstoii 
Texas 


* AcLnovvlcdgmcnt n, made to Dr Boed Reading professor of pedi 
atrics for Ins permission to report the case and to Dr Clarence Sekes 
who confirmed the re tilts of the cee examination 

1 Gibson J L M T Australia 2 201 1917 

2 Oiler W illiant Itlodern Medicine Philadelphia Lea ^ Tcbicer 
cd 1 1 lOS 1907 

3 McKahnn C E Lead Poisoning in Children Vm, T Dis CIi Id 
32 3 S 7 (Sept ) t92f 

■1 Thomas It M and Blackfan K D RccnrTcnt Xlcningitis Due 
to Lead in a Child of Pive tears Am J Dis Child S o77 (Nov ) 191-1 


produce n neuritis, and alter the blood vessels m the retina and 
optic nerves Or the optic atrophy might be secondary to the 
increased intracranial pressure The spinal fluid is often 
increTsed, and relief of symptoms has been reported when the 
pressure has been relieved However, the blindness is apt to be 
jiermanent when the optic atrophj is marked 


TORSION or GREAT OMENTUM 
Evon L Anderson, M D Fort Bextox Mont 

r I B , a farmer aged 38, American, single, 5 feet 6 inches 
(1676 cm ) tall, weighing 135 pounds (61 Kg), entered St Clare 
Hospital, June 1 1930, complaining of cramplike pain m the 
abdomen beginning the daj before His health had alwajs been 
good He had measles at the age of 10, and m 1913 fractured 
the right tibia This was repaired with a silver plate, which 
was still in place He never drank, he smoked moderatelj, he 
had alwajs lued m klontana and he never had gonorrhea or 
sj phihs 

The daj before admission he arose “feeling fine,” had break¬ 
fast, finished milking, and went to the granary for a sack of 
chicken feed weighing 100 pounds 
He had the sack on his right 
shoulder, when a cramp began m 
his abdomen causing him to sit 
down This pain settled gradually 
to his right side, continuing all next 
day It gradually became more 
severe, so that by the second day 
It was ‘ unbearable ” He took a 
large dose of epsom salt, which 
moved his bowels but failed to help 
the pain He was unable to sleep 
and was nauseated but did not 
vomit 

The patient was rather thin He 
laj with the body curved to the 
right with the riglrt knee flexed 
He did not want to be moved He 
was m pain, had sweat on the fore¬ 
head, and was pale There was no 
evidence of jaundice The tongue 
was coated and the tonsils were 
atrophic. There were no abnormal 
pulsations The rate of respiration 
was 19 The apex beat was m the 
fifth interspace No adventitious 
sounds were heard and the rhythm 
was regular 

The right rectus muscle was 
rigid The abdomen w'as markedly 
tender about McBurnej s point 
deep pressure over any part of the 
abdomen caused reference to pain to this point Hernia, was 
not present peristalsis was active, no dull areas were noted, 
no tree gas was present 

The urine was normal, with a specific gravitj of 1016 and 
was alkaline The temperature (rectal) was 99 F A blood 
count showed 17,800 leukocjtes 
A diagnosis of acute appendicitis was made 
The abdomen was opened bj a low right pararectal incision 
The appendix wais not acutclj inflamed but had a kink in the 
distal third and ev idence of chronic inflammation The append v 
was removed and the stump was invagmatcd On exploration a 
cord-like band was encountered, running across the intestinal 
coils near the gallbladder This was followed to the right, and 
there was liberated a mass the size of a hen’s egg which, when 
brought into view, proved to be a twisted gangrenous omentum 
The twisted mass was followed to liealthv omentum, and was 
resected with a small bit of healthv omentum. The abdomen 
was closed m lavers without drainage 
The removed specimen consisted of a jxirtion of the great 
omentum which had undergone six axial rotations, forming a cord 
9 cm long, and 0 5 cm m diameter throughout, broadening 
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into 1 purplisli, foot-slnpcd nnss, 4 cm from llic liccl to tin. 
toe, 1 cm thick nt its thickest port It Ind no necrotic orcos 
The snrfoce Ind tlircndlikc odiicsioii Iniids ohont it 

The potient left the liospit il, June 15, in c\cellent condition 
Olid feeling fine 

CONCI USlON 

1 Torsion of the grcit omentum ninssoented with licriin 
odlicsion or tumor is nrc 

2 A positnc diagnosis before opcritioii is difficult 

3 The treotment consists of corlj ojicrotion and resection of 
the twisted omentum 

4 The mortoht> nte is olmost negligible if the pntient is 
opented on corlj 


Special Article 


THE 


INDISPrXSABI r 

N VRCOTICS 


USES OF 


IN LOC‘\L ANISTIIISU* 


Gf-Z V nr TAIv \TS 
cinciro 


M D 


The ulcnl method of pci forniiiicr opintions on (ho 
conscioub putient without nientul or pin sic il diseomfort 
requires a Initnccd use of sedatnes annlResics and 
anesthetics These drugs must he administered with 
an exact knowledge of their dangers Fatalities dining 
and after local anesthesia hate occurred and are 
occuriing While not all are itoidahlo, main of them 
are It is my purpose m this artielc to discuss the use 
of narcotics m local anesthesia with the least possible 
danger to the patient 

TOnairmcATioN 

Premcdication to local anesthesia aims to dimmish 
psychic reactions and painful sensations In minor 
amhulatorv proccdincs it is not necessap before 
major surgicll operations, the restless night, the fear 
and anxiety not only exhaust the patient hut wil cause 
definite bodily changes > As the patient is usnall} no. 
m actual pain, sedatives of the barbituric acid scries 

rXc.. Phc,. 0 ..nrl,..ai 0 5 G„, (./, g™„,) 

ji-butyletbylbarbitunc acid (N N R 0- Om ( 
'LsJ and isoamylethvlbarbituric acid (N N K) 

0 2 Gm (3 grams), aie helpful in producing a light 
slMO the night before the operation In the 

Jinxious^ hyperthyroid or mentally deranged patient 
overanxious >P > ^ of operation - 

a’’" hour befo e 0™ operation the dose given the 
q wo hours net routine use of morphine, 

niglit before ,0 y gnin) is not logical 

f . S^rc'sid bAbe -{.voting, noiise- 

Sc" liig ly P?"”' TT® 

“perW.nl rloni, rvorse off for tH. m on^- 

• These •.rt.cle!i are rreperert under '“’’llmg "Add.'cl'on 

i\ c AnaericTn Medic'll A*isoaation Nation'll Research Council 

'o'r.he nvuierle of thrUnuTSteles Puhl.c Heal.h 

ind the DiMSion of JJiduce the legitimate use of addiction driigs 

Service Tlieir object is to * oossiblc with other remedies that 

to a mltiiniu'ri The physicians of the United States 

fdl accomplish the desired and it is hoped that these 

ore the essential group m ^Iie funds for tins work 

»P„eles “*|ffo‘the Natmnal Res arch Council by the Bureau of 

Inve hcen donaiea v«j v , t* 

^°“'“’c”nnan"'w B Bodily Changes in Fain Hunger Fear and Rage 

New ■iork”°D Appleton & Co 1915 g shock and the Shock 

TYrough-'in‘:::rAsJ— B.rf.ade.Phia W B Saunders 

Company 1921 


{Mniij attempts, old and new’, have been made to 
induce a hglit Iwiliglit sleep and produce perfect 
amnesia Sco])ol<mime-morplniie,^ plicnobarbital * and 
Ollier barbituric aeid dernativcs- have been tried 
Aside from tlie difficulty of dosage, these method's 
constitute more tliaii a simple prcmedication These 
jialients are deepi} drugged and contradict the true 
principle of local aiiestlicsia It must he admitted 
lioweter, 111 it there is a definite need for the somnolence 
of light slce[) in restless, unduly anxious patients The 
leclal idmmistration of tribrom-etlianol (60 mg per 
kilogram of bodi weight) in the patients room has 
lieen \ery satisfactory in my experience and is far 
below the usual anesthetic dose Small doses of 
ISO mn Ictln Ibarbitiinc acid (15 mg per kilogram of 
bodi weight mtra3cnonslj) bare also been advocated 
just for ])rcmedicatioii'' 

1 be use of barbituric acid dcneatucs before local 
aiKstliesia offer some degree of protection against the 
toxicitj of coc.imc and its derivatives as shown b\ 
adeqii ite experimental c\ideiicc' and a few clinical 
rejiorts 

LOC\r ANFSTIIETICS 

All drugs that arc capable of producing a block of 
seusor\ or motor nerves become toxic when their 
coneentration exceeds a certain le\el in the blood 
stream loxic reactions will depend on the tjpc of 
drug used and on dosage, concentration, mode of appli¬ 
cation, and the rajiiditj of absorption and of detoxifica¬ 
tion 


TO\ICIT\ or THE DRUG 

Cocaine was the first real local anestlietic In spite 
f eontmuous attempts, it Ins not been possible to 
tppiniu It entirely with less toxic drugs Its use 
lould be limited entirel} to a surface anesthesia of the 
I'c, nose and larj nx For the anesthesia of the urethra 
id of joint cavities, procaine bj drocliloride substitutes 
jr It perfectly Cocaine should never be injected into 
le tissues In the pbarj'iix, it can be dispensed with 
1 the eje, concentrations from 2 to 5 per cent are 
ifc The danger of toxicity is negligible In the 
osc, from 5 to 10 per cent solutions, not exceeding 
cc ’ (16 minims) may be considered safe It is realized 
lat many physicians are using far larger doses without 
iparent harm Yet in case of a fatahtv, w'hich occurs 
xar after year in a number of published and in a 
rater number of unpublished cases, the phjsician who 
IS not exceeded this dose may justly claim an unavoid- 
jIc accident The committee for the study of the 
,xic effects of local anesthesia” strongly advised 
xamst the use of cocaine mud and advocated measured 
jlutions of cocaine, stained with fluorescein, to avoid 
s being injected as procaine hydrochloride 


Scl-ncKlurliii E D.u Skopclunim (Hyoscin) Narkosu Munchen 
Wchnsclir 60 3/1^372 (iMar li 3) s,,„.„n„,i,cs.a from 

■n T- n I Idle W D Sodium Amytal Nitrous OxiAe 

llSialor Thyroid^imrsurg Gyuec Obst 51 3S2 3SS (Sepk) 

Tamm A L Atkinsow A J^^and^Co.I,ns_^ 

r RatschlaKO Acta ToxfcL.s J A Iil A. 88 16S 

ital as a Preventive '>^^‘>“'’’” ^ 0 X 1 ^ 3 j Prophy 

'l?e^tm'irrim ^ A M A 00 753 755 

"!;iiy"e'r 'Emi. An Analysis of tbe 

Jse of Local Anestlietics Ann Otol Rhin e. J-aryni, 

rch) 1928 
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Procaine liycliocblorKlc is about one tenth as toxic 
as cocaine It has practically eliminated cocaine except 
for topical applications in the nose Its maximal per¬ 
missible dose 111 man is between 1 25 and 1 5 Gm The 
dosage itself, however, compared with other factors to 
be discussed later, is only one not all-impoitant factor 
Therefore so-called maximal doses of pharmacopeias 
are meaningless 

coNcnNTie,\TioN or drug 
The same amount of drug m higher concentration 
IS absorbed more rapidlj Eier}' effort should be made 
to use the minimal effective concentration This is 
2 per cent cocaine hvdrochloride for the eye, 5 per cent 
cocaine h 3 'drochloride for the nose 0 5 per cent procaine 
h} drocliloride for infiltration anesthesia, and 2 per cent 
procaine h\ drocliloride for neive block 

SITE OF APPLICATION 

The drug can be applied on the surface of mucous 
membranes, injected into the tissues or deposited 
around or m nerves Cocaine is used only for surface 
anesthesia, and even then its use has been eliminated m 
many continental clinics, wdiere procaine hydrochloride 
IS injected under the mucous nienihraiie to produce 
surface anesthesia The infiltration of tissues is under¬ 
taken with 0 5 per cent solutions of procaine hydro¬ 
chloride, not exceeding 250 cc If larger quantities 
become necessarj, the concentration niav be reduced to 
025 per cent Conduction anesthesia aims to block 
penplieral nerves with small amounts of more concen¬ 
trated solutions Five cubic centinieteis of a 2 per 
cent solution is used to block a peripheral nerve The 
brachial plexus needs 30 cc, and so does the sacral 
block Forty cubic centimeters of the 2 per cent solu¬ 
tion should never be exceeded In the spinal canal, 15 
mg of crjstalline procaine hydrochloride should not 
be exceeded Of the procaine-starch solution,'" from 
30 to 40 nig can be given in 10 per cent solution, 
reljing on the slower absorption 

RAPIDITY OF ABSORPTION 

Slowing dowm absorption prolongs anesthesia and 
reduces toxicity The most important aid is epinephrine 
in a 1 1,000 concentration It is added to cocaine in 
amounts of 15 drops to every 10 cc For infiltration 
anesthesia, 10 drops are added to every hundred cubic 
centimeters The dose is reduced to 3 drops m hyper- 
thyroid patients 

If procaine hydrochloride is injected mtrai enously, 
the drug is immediately present in a toxic concentration 
in the blood stream Repeated careful aspirations must 
be made for blood when vascular areas are injected 
Most of the fatalities following local anesthesia are 
due to intravenous injection Equally dangerous is 
the injection of large quantities of procaine into the 
spinal canal when a sacral or paravertebral block is 
planned 

Injured, defectne mucous membrane seems to absorb 
the anesthetic more rapidly Urologists report deaths 
following dilation of urethral strictures under procaine 
Usualh the same amount and concentration of the drug 
was well tolerated a few' dais before 

Absorption from lascular areas of the face, but 
particularh from the gums, where the fluid is under 
great press ure is more rapid than from a less lascular 


aiea Theiefore dentists may encounter reactions from 
a few' cubic centimeters of procaine, wdiich would never 
give any symptoms elsewhere Tlie sitting position of 
the patient may also be a factor in the frequent reac¬ 
tions 

DETOXIFICATION 

Cocaine and its derivatives are rapidly detoxified 
cliietly in the liver " Animals whose livers aie damaged 
by phosphorus or chloroform succumb to one third 
of the fatal dose of cocaine or procaine hydrochloride 
Exsanguinated or cachectic patients may show toxic 
symptoms on comparatively small doses of procaine 
Hence special care should be taken to use dilute con¬ 
centrations in such cases 


POSTOPERATIVE MEDICATION 

The patient should be kept comfortable but not 
drugged A mixture of acetylsalicylic acid, 0 5 Gm , 
amidopyrine, 0 3 Gm and caffeine, 0 I Gm , every four 
hours IS very helpful if oral medication is possible 
Morphine or opium preparations may be necessary 
after major operations for the fiist few nights 
foo much opiate w'lll interfere w’lth intestinal peri¬ 
stalsis, too much of the barbituric acid compoimds, 
especially as a hangover from too active premedication, 
W’lll depress pulmonary ventilation and may result in 
pulmonary complications By the addition of a quinine 
derivative to the procaine solution, a prolonged anal¬ 
gesia of the wound seems possible, which reduces post¬ 
operative medication 


TOXIC SYMPTOMS DURING OR AFTER LOCAL 
ANESTHESIA 


The most frequent causes of toxic symjitoms are 
too heavy premedication, error in the concentration of 
the solution used, inadvertent intravenous or intraspmal 
injection, and an individual hypersensitnitv to cocaine 
and Its derivatives Whether this is a true drug allergy 
remains to be shown The toxic symptoms may vary 
from a slight pallor and dizziness, nausea and tachy¬ 
cardia to tonic-clonic convulsions, cyanosis and death 
Heath is due to a paralj’sis of the respiratory center and 
circulatory depression One can protect the central 
nervous sjstem with an intravenous injection of sodium 
iboamylethylharhituric acid, 0 5 Gm grains), at 

the beginning of the convulsions Artificial respiration 
must always be tried 

A peculiar somnolence is sometimes noted during 
sacral and paravertebral block Under certain condi¬ 
tions a sedative instead of an excitatory effect takes 
place The patients are pale, the blood pressure falls 
Ephednne hj drocliloride or sulphate 0 1 Gm (1 ^2 
grains), injected under the skin combats the fall in 
blood pressure This drug is also useful to prevent a 
fall in blood pressure during spinal anesthesia 

The foregoing considerations attempt to emphasize 
the dangers of using drugs in unnecessarily large doses 
or heaw concentrations The fact tint ten or even a 
hundred patients had tolerated an excessive dose only 
shows the great variation m tolerance to drugs The 
hundred and first maj be the Mctim of unjustifiable 
carelessness or of too much optimism 

122 South Michigan Aienue 
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DEATHS OF PHYSICIANS PUBLISHED 
IN 1930 

Diiiing 1930, llic clc iths of 2,943 jjlijsicniib of the 
United Slates wtie recorded in 1 iir Julrnal, is 
compared witli 2,797 plnsicnns diuinf^ 1929 and 2 792 
m 1928 The list also inehulcs fi\e m the I’liihppme 
Islands, thice in Hawaii, tuo in Porto Kito nid one 
in Alaska Iwo died in China, two in Ineha, and one 
each in Africa, Peru, iMcmco, Prance and Jlungare 
ilie total miinhcr jiuhhshcd n is 3,036, including 
Canadians In 1930 theie were obituaries of SO women 
pliNSicnns and m 1929 there were 65 The giaduitcs 
of medicil schools in tlie United States for tlie fiscal 
a car ended June 30, 1930, numhered 4 565 Deducting 
the number of physicians w-hose obituaries weie pub¬ 
lished, there waas a net addition to the ranks of the 
piofcssion for the year of 1,622, or a decrease of 27 
from 1929 

Ages —The average age at the time of death of those 
classified as of the United States was 63 7, a deeiease 
of aliout one ycai fiom the average age of death m 
1929, which was 64 9 The oldest was 97 and the 
eoungest waas 23 1 w enty-tliree physicians died m the 

age gioup 25-29, 56 died betw'cen 30 and 34 ecars 
of age, 74 between 35 and 39, 118 between 40 and 44, 
169 betw'een 45 and 49, 309 between 50 and 54, 352 
between 55 and 59, 447 between 60 ind 64, 369 between 
65 and 69, 404 behveen 70 and 74, 312 between 75 and 
79, 199 between 80 and 84, and 110 at oi above 85 
jeais of age The number of physicians living to be 
85 or moie m selected stites were California, 12 in a 
total of 184, Illinois, 14 m 217, Indiana, 6 in 134, New 
York, 17 in 297, Ohio, 7 in 200, and Pennselvania, 5 
in 220 Apiil w'as the month of most deaths, with 299 

Acadenial Dcaltis—Thcie were 130 physicians who 
died as a lesnlt of accidents in 1930, compared wath 
202 in the previous eeai Automobile accidents num¬ 
bered sivt}'-six, one more than in 1929 In 1930 deaths 
from falls numbered twenty-four and w'ere second m 
the accidental cause group, as they were also m 1929 
with sixteen Eight deaths resulted from gunshot 


w'ounds, fnc from oicrdoses of medicine, four from 
drowning, three from burns, three from carbon mon 
oxide poisoning and three from airplane accidents Tk 
remaining scicntcen deaths resulted from miscellaneous 
causes, iiicltuling^ su/Iocation by dental plate failing info 
thro it, mjuiies receued wlien kicked by a coiv, injuries 
reccncd when stiuck h\ a falling tree, and freezing 
SihckIc; and Honaetdes —Sixty-six physicians com 
muted suieide m 1930 nmetecn more than in 1929 The 
metliod most frcfjuenth employ'cd was shooting, which 
itcouiUcd for ihn ty'-tlircc deaths Cut arteries and 
lioison caused sc\en deiths each, gas, six, hanging, 
four drugs, drowning and plienol two eacli, and 
jumping one IXo method was designated in two 
eases I here were six homicides 

C (liner of Death —Heart disease was the most com 
mon cause of death, with 1,059, compared with 902 in 
1929 borne contributory causes are included in the 
t iliulation as the\ haee been m former years A 
report slaUng that the cause of death was “chronic 
neiiliritis and heart disease is so jmbhshed in The 
Joi itAAt, and is recorded on the statistieal charts under 
botli diseases Of tlie deaths from heart disease, 
endocarditis or nnocarditis was specified in 324, angina 
pectoris m 109, ind pericarditis m 4 Cerebral hemor¬ 
rhage was tlie second most frequent cause reported, 
with 353 deaths, 29 other deitlis were reported due to 
parahsis Pneumonia, the third most frequent cause, 
W'as reported m 269 cases, and bronchopneumonia was 
specified in 53 Fourth on the list was nejihntis, w'lth 
256 deatlib, of wdiich 24 were specified as acute nephri¬ 
tis Cancer caused 242 deaths, the stomach and liver 
W’ere affected in 54, the intestine in 24, the prostate m 
18, the buccal cavity in II, and m 135 the part affected 
was not specified Arteriosclerosis caused 190 deaths, 
embolism and thrombosis, 98, tuberculosis and uremia, 
59 each, diabetes mellitiis, 52, septicemia, 50, diseases 
of the prostate, 43, and cirrhosis of the Iner, 37 Ulcer 
of the stomach caused 28 deaths, and other diseases of 
the stomach, not including cancer, 7, appendicitis and 
typhlitis, 25, and other diseases of the digestive system, 
23 Nineteen deaths each W'cre caused by pernicious 
anemia, peritonitis, and diseases of tlie gemto-urinary 
sy'stem, other than those classified elsew'here 

Conditions that caused a few' deaths under each head 
are as follows cholecystitis, 18, influenza and menin¬ 
gitis, 17 each, intestinal obstruction, 16, diseases of 
the bones and oigans of locomotion, 13, biliary calculi, 
11, encephalitis, 9, hy'pertension and asthma, 8, 
alcoholism and diseases of the liver, 7 each, brain tumor 
and leukemia, 6 each Locomotor ataxia, erysipelas, 
chronic brondiitis, brain abscess and diseases of the 
spinal cord were responsible for 5 deaths each, heat 
exhaustion, hernia and diseases of the nervous system, 

4 each, typhoid pleurisy, drug addiction, carbuncles, 
Parkinson’s disease, Hodgkin’s disease, Banti’s disease 
and diseases of the veins, 3 each Two deaths each 
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uere attributed to acute articular iheumatism, scarlet 
{e\er, goiter, amebic dysentcr\, shock, diseases of the 
organs of hearing, diseases of the aiteries and other 
diseases of the circulatory sjstem Ihe following list 
of causes is gnen for one death each, bacillaiy dysen- 
ter}', aneur^SIn, jellow fever sunstroke, malaria, 
undulant fe\er, cerebral softening, acute mania, sple- 
nomegal}, paresis, Paget s disease, pancreatitis and 
psittacosis 

Positions —Among the decedents were 152 who weie 
or had been teachers m medical schools, 239 uho 
sensed in the Woild \Var, 47 \eterans of the Civil War, 
and 39 of the Spanish-American War Seaenty-five 
had been members of boaids of education , 63, members 
of boards of health, 56, health officers, 29, ma 3 ois of 
municipalities, 27, coroners, 28, members of state 
legislatures, 20, members of state boards of examiners, 
16, druggists, 14, membeis of the U S Army Medical 
Corps, 11, of the U S AaiM Medical Corps Thirteen 
editors, 13 authors, 13 bank presidents, 12 membeis 
of city councils, 8 postmasters, 7 dentists 6 mission¬ 
aries, 5 clergj'inen, 5 judges, 2 justices of tbe peace and 
a lawyer were also included 

Association Officcis — The obituaiies of former offi¬ 
cers of the American Medical Association published 
during 1930 included three vice presidents, one trustee, 
nine members of the House of Delegates, seven section 
officers, and one member of a council Thirty-six 
former presidents of state societies died dunng the 
year, and one secretary 


BREAST-FED AND BOTTLE-FED BABIES 
The belief in the superiority of breast feedmg for the 
w'ell being of infants seems to be so firmly established 
m the teaching of pediatncs in this country that it 
requires no detailed defense The breast-fed babv “not 
only has a better chance of surviving the perilous first 
}ear but of growing to manhood as w^ell ” ^ It may as 
well be franlvli admitted, howevei, that breast feeding 
has become irksome if not actuallj^ difficult for many 
motbers of the present generation There is considera¬ 
ble cheer, therefore, in the increasing evidence that 
artificial feeding can be made far more safe and satis¬ 
factory than seemed to be the case m former times 
This IS not in any sense to be accepted as an argument 
against breast feedmg but rather as a consolation, so 
to speak, in prospects in which a change in the mode of 
nutrition of the infant either becomes imperative or is 
initiated for reasons that need not be anal} zed here 
One of the latest cheerful indications comes from the 
department of pediatrics at the Stanford University 
Medical School m San Francisco, w'here Faber and 
Sutton - baa e considei ed the relatia e merits of breast 
feeding and bottle teedmg w hen the latter is carried out 


1 Rose Mary S\rartz FtcdmK the Famih Xen tork Macmillan 
Compuu 1929 

2 Faber U K anil Sntton T L AS itistical Comparison ot 

Brca tFetl and Bottle led Babies Dunng the First Fear Am T Dis 
Onld 40 1163 (Dec) 19j0 ■’ 


under good conditions with the benefit of modern 
improvements m the care and diet of infants In their 
W^ell Baby Clinic during the past seven a ears they noted 
that during the first quarter, approximatelv, of the fiist 
yeai, breast-fed infants show a significantly better mean 
late of gam than properly bottle-fed infants After the 
fiist quarter of the first year, artificially fed infants 
show a significantly greater mean rate of gam, and this 
superiority becomes progressivelv greater up to the 
time of weaning Fabei and Sutton assert that there is 
no indication m their cases of increased lesistance to 
infection from bieast feedmg, but rather evidence of 
either greater susceptibility or greatei exposure, or of 
both 

Contemplation of these statements at once bungs to 
naind the presumably encoui aging environment of the 
California babies The conditions favoiable to artificial 
feeding were an equable climate, conducive to the 
keeping of milk unspoiled even without ice or mechani¬ 
cal refrigeration, and without the depiessmg plnsical 
effects of extremes of heat and cold, reliable, pure 
milk, frequent medical supervision of feedmg and care, 
and routine administration at the proper ages of neces¬ 
sary dietary accessories, such as cod liver oil, orange 
juice and green vegetables Fresh air and sunbaths 
w'ere available m abundance Faber and Sutton insist, 
however, that most of these conditions can be duplicated 
in many American communities, but in respect to the 
usually dependable low mean temperature, wdiich dcla^ s 
the bacterial spoilage of milk without special refiigera- 
tion, they had a condition not often duplicated and one 
that distinctly limits the general applicability of their 
conclusions in the lower economic le%els of society 
Indeed, they are convinced that without reliable refiig- 
eration the hazards of artifiaal feeding, particularly 
from diarrheal disease, are much greater and the 
effects on grow'th less satisfactory' 

It matters little that these mav be reports regarded 
by most readers as exceptional and therefore not to be 
applied without due discount to the usual community 
Our objectives m medical progress should be repre¬ 
sented by what can be done under favonng conditions 
The latter then become the goal of practice The con¬ 
clusions of Faber and Sutton foim a message of hope¬ 
ful outlook 

We belieie that the present stud) gives fairh convmang 
support to the belief that m the average case breast milk is 
the best food for infants during the first three months of 
life provided the supply is abundant and the progress satis¬ 
factory We further believe that in some perhaps many cases 
but not in the majoritv, it continues to be the ideal food for a 
few months more In the exceptional case it may continue to 
be superior to good artificial food for nine or ten months 
Further, we believe that up to 9 or 10 months there is no 
reason for arbitranlv weaning a babv who is making really 
good progress on the breast In general our experience with 
mothers is that they are willing and desirous to continue 
nursing their babies as long as the milk supplv is fairly good 
and their health is not seriously impaired even somewhat 
beyond the time when the baby ceases to gam satisfactonlv 
Ue do not believe that when, conditions suitable to good bottle 
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feeding are present and when the nntenn] siipplj is iindefiintc 
and wlicn tlie Inh\ is failing to show good progress tlierc need 
be the slightest hesitation iftcr the third nioiuli in advising 
weaning Piirthcr we beheve that when the bafiv cannot gel 
at least half of his food sniipl) from the maternal breast he 
should be weaned at once and lie spared with his mother, the 
nnnoianccs and imcertaintj of allaitcincnt mi\le 

UPSETTING IMMUNOLOGIC TENETS 
The nllcgcd clemonhlration in 191S hy Ostroni)- 
schlcaski* that cliplithciia aiititoMii e.in he sjnthcsi/eel 
in the test tube without the aiel of luiiig cells iiiitiatetl 
a radical moecmeiit in imiminologv, ehalleiigni"' most 
of the histone haste tenets 1 he I itest Russian eli il- 


ologisls, however, refrain from drawing epidemiologic 
conclusions from then observations They do not 
postulate that accident illy “induced” alien charictcris 
tics ,irt the explanation of the apparentlj spontaneous 
origin of epidemics, with scif-limitation of the epidemic 
fiom gradual loss of “induced'’ cliciractenstics Similar, 
though less iironounccd “induced” characteristics have, 
of course, been studied bv iniincroiis American inies 
tigators, one of the latest being Dawson and Sia's* 
rijijinrenll) successful “grafting” of a new t)pe 
specificitv on associated pneumococci 

1 quail} startling arc the immunologic conceptions in 
the current Russian resurrection of the infectious 


Icngc is by W }godtschikofi and klamnlowa,- who 
impeacli time-honored tlieones of pliagocv tosis and 
current f nth m bacteinl slabilifv J lieir obsenntions, 
if confirmed, arc of direct clnneal significance 

During the height of interest in oiisonm thciapv it 
was alleged by sueh leadeis is Rordet tint no spteilic 
adaptation whatever takes phee m lenkoe}tes, increased 
phagoevtosis hemg due solel} to hnniornl fictois 
(opsonms) J he Russian scientists ciiticirc the cxpcri- 
nicntal crudities of the time, paiticiilarlv the hislonc 
error of drawing conclusions from semmeerotic Jcii- 
koc}tcs and from leukoevtes suspended in solution of 
sodium chloride, from wlncli a modem pinsiologist 
would not expect normal functions 1 liev’ llicrcforc 
repeated the classic Rordet experiments with modern 
physiologic refinements Ihev rcjiort that while leuko¬ 
cytes from guinea-pigs immunized agnnst B fvp/ionis 
and other rcidily pliagocytable bacteria show no 
increased phagocytic power, diplulienn-iniimme leu¬ 
kocytes, for example, take tip from six to seven times 
the control luimber of diphtheria bacilli when tested in 
opsonin-free Ringer’s solution In the jircsence of 
normal and immune opsonms, this alleged intnnsic 
cellular immunity is masked hy luniioral phagocytosis 
The Russian inv'estigators applied this alleged intrin- 
61 C cellular adaptation to a study of altered bacterial 
specificity It has long been known tliat diphtheria 
bacilli change m morphology, virulence and toxin pro¬ 
duction if grown in association wath streptococci ’ 
Using the intrinsic phagocytic index, the Russian 
bacteriologists allege that the associated streptococci 
acquire a qtiasidiphthena specificity, which “induced” 
specificity persists for at least tw'eh'e generation sub¬ 
cultures after isolation from the initial mixture Using 
streptococcus-inimiine leukocytes, they claim to have 
found "induced” streptococcus specificity in the asso¬ 
ciated diphtheria bacilli, and that this acquired strep¬ 
tococcus specificity vv^as present for at least twelv'c 
test-tube generations Similar studies showed induced 
dysentery characteristics in associated B coU, persisting 
for at least seven generations The Russian bacten- 
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nature of miasmatic giscs Ternioljevva and Bujanow- 
skaja •* report that in then Iniids protcin-free distillates 
from liictcria .are specifically .intigcnic, and they have 
followed this lead with a stndv ot the antigenicity 
of nnincrons volatile amines \\ itb ten amines, group 
specific jirccipitms ,md complement deviating “anti¬ 
bodies ’ could be produced in rabbits Thus, anti- 
licjilvlaniinc (C II, RID) serinii is precipitable with 
Iic])tvlainmc and also gives prccqiitates with hexviamme 
(koH^MI ) nid hcptadccylaniinc (C,-H ^RH,), but 
no demonstrable reaction with tnmetliylamine, aniyl- 
aininc, gii.midinc, dqihein l.amine or paratoliiidine Their 
work could be dismissed as psciido-immunologic re.ic- 
tions were it not for the fact tint clinical confirmation 
of gaseous .antigenicity is reported by other investiga¬ 
tors 1 bus, Bcig' reports an acquired sensitivity to 
tar odors, exposures to tar gas causing lacrinnfion, 
])rofnsc nasal discharge, tvjiieal respiratorv distress and 
the characteristic eosmopinlia of bronchial anaphylaxis 
From far-of? Ja])an comes another echo carrying an 
attack on the basic immunologic hope of a hundred 
antitubercnlosis vaaccines It is a well demonstrated fact 


that animals vvath local tiibercnlous foci are resistant to 
snperinfcction with tubercle bacilli, fairly' rapid lytic 
changes taking place in the injected bacilli By our 
histone tenets this iinnuinity' was explained as a result 
of specific humoral or cellular antibodies, the possibility 
of a nonspecific process being so remote as not to 
require experimental disproof With the collapse of 
the Ehrlich conception of minninologv, however, experi¬ 
mental disproof became necessarv Dr Hirav ama ’’ has 
attempted this vv'ork He infected gnmea-pigs and mice 
with tubercle bacilli and tested them from five to thirty 
day's later with lethal doses of B aiitlnacis, strepto¬ 
coccus, and diphtheria toxin Ills tuberculous animals 
were uniformly more resistant than Ins norm<al controls 
In one senes for example, six out of nine tuber¬ 
culous guinea-pigs showed no symptoms or lesions of 
anthrax, while all his normal controls died of the dis- 


ise Less pronounced nonspecific increase in resistance 
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^\as clcmonstiable with his other agents A. dozen 
clinical confiinntions of this work arc seen in the 
rclatnch low influenza moibiditj and influenza death 
I ate of tubereiiloiis individuals during recent epidcmies 
It, as Hiiajama’s w'ork suggests, lesistanee to supei in¬ 
fection in tuberculosis is not due to specific antibodies 
the logic of antituberculosis vaccines is seiiously 
challenged The possibility that many of our alleged 
specific immunities are dominated oi, at least, aug¬ 
mented by nonspecific hoinioiial and cellular reactivi¬ 
ties has of course, not been ovei looked bj Aiiiencaii 
imestigators Hanger,'' for example, has recently 
denionstrated that “chionic infections by a single strain 
of organism excites cellular leactivity to man}'' strains 
of bacteria often unrelated biologicall}—a nonspecific 
inechanisin for localizing infections throughout the 
bod\ ” 

The foregoing are typical of the present mutations in 
ininiuiiologic logic, emphasizing the pressing clinical 
need of basic lesearch along lines suggested by the 
newer iminunologi 


Current Comment 


THE CALCIUM SALTS IN BONE 
AND TEETH 

The attitude of ph> biologists toward the function of 
bone has changed during leccnt years Whereas the 
obaious mechanical functions of maintaining the integ¬ 
rity of body cavities and of acting as levers by means 
of wdiich the energy of contracting voluntary muscles 
IS rendered effectne have long been recognized, with 
the newer interest in the chemical aspects of physiology 
there has developed a conviction that the bones are a 
readilv available reservoir of the inorganic salts, winch 
constitute a considerable portion of their structure 
Along with tins more recent conception of physiology 
of the bones has come a renewed interest in the chemis¬ 
try of bone development Among the several factors 
now considered impoitant in the calcification of bone 
is the concentration of bone salts in the blood The 
nature of the equilibrium existing between bone and 
body fluids has consequently received considerable 
attention However, though it is recognized that bone 
contains calcium, phosphate and carbonate ions the 
exact natuie of the chemical combination and the 
physical state of existence of the moiganic portion ot 
the osseous tissue is not known A recent report by 
Roseberrv', Hastings and Morsedescribes an attemjrt 
to deteiinine the cliemical nature and ph}sical condition 
of the calcium salts in bone and tooth enamel by 
stnctl} physical methods Simultaneous spectrograms 
of the tissue under investigation and of the mineral 
used for compai ison vv ere made w ith monochromatic 
x-ra)s The distances fiom the various lines on the 
photogiaph to the zero point were measured and the 
idenlitv or nonidentitv of the two substances was thus 

3 IlTnRcr r M Jour E\pcr Med 52 ^85 (Oct) 1930 

9 Ro'^bern H H Hastings A B and Morse T K T Biol 
Chem 00 3«5 1931 J 


established The results indicate that both bone and 
enamel have a ciystallme structure similar to that of the 
mmeial dahlite Pievious chemical analysis has shown 
likewise that untreated bone is like dahlite in composi¬ 
tion At present, then, it would seem reasonably 
justified to lepiesent the calcium salts of bone as the 
double salt CaCO^ JiCa^fPO^)^, vvdiere it is not less 
than 2 or more than 3 These observations wall have 
an influence in furtlier ev'aluation of both the chemical 
and the biologic factors in bone calcification and will 
doubtless lead to a better understanding of this intricate 
and important process 


^sso cin tion Ne ws 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

T tcnf\Sezenth Annual Meeting held ift Chicago 
Feb 16 17 and 18 19st 

Dr. W M English, Brockville, Ont, in the Chair 

COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION 
AND HOSPITALS 
February 16—Morning 

CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mental Health as a National Problem 
Dr Rvv Lvman Wilbur, Washington D C This aiticle 
appeared m lull in The Journal, March 28, page 994 

Federal Activities in the Care of the Mentally HI 
Dr Walter L Treadwav Washington, D C The 
increase in the number of federal emplojees during the past 
thirteen decades has expanded more than 400 times as fast as 
the growth m the general population The present functions of 
the federal government involve an intricate maze of activities 
and interests, represented bj an expenditure last jear of almost 
four and three quarters billions of dollars equal to a per capita 
expenditure for the entire population of more than 838 or more 
than nineteen times the per capita expenditure in 1800 These 
facts serve to dramatize what the present federal government 
involves in organization When one attempts an anal)sis of 
the federal activities with reference to the care of the mentally 
ill, no stead) growth in the evolution of policies and facilities 
are found comparable to the situation in the several states where 
unit) of local opinions and customs in these matters have become 
cr)stallized inlo law and regulation Of the ten executive 
departments of the government, eight have functions that are 
directl) and intimatel) concerned with the problem of mental 
diseases and mental disorders 

The medical agencies concerned with the federal activities 
respecting the menfall) ill ma) be briefly enumerated The 
war and the navy medical corps are concerned with the recog¬ 
nition and exclusion from enlistment of mentally disabled 
recruits, with the medical survev, temporarv cart transfer, 
retirement and discharge from the military forces of the United 
States of those with mental diseases and mental disorders The 
insane of the arm), nav) and marine corps are entitled to treat¬ 
ment at the Government Hospital for the Insane in Washington 
The care of the insane in the Philippine Islands and in Porto 
Rico comes within the purview of the activities of the depart¬ 
ment of health or the commissioner of health of these insular 
possessions The insane in the Virgin Islands until Januar) 30 
of the present vear were administered b) a medical officer of 
the nav), and the hospital for the insane m the Panama Canal 
Zone IS administered b) a medical officer of the arm) detailed 
for that purpose The United States Public Health Service 
performs the medical work for the State Department incident 
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10 lisiniip iiiiniipr'ilioii \i5is ibroTcl for jirospcclnc iniiiiipr'inti, 
for lilt Dtjnrlmcnl of Libor iiiciclciit to (lit tiiforccintnl of tlic 
foreign immigrnnt hws it jiorts of tiilrt for ilit Dc/nrlincnl 
of JiMicc incident to the dirtct sii|KniMoii mid furnishmg of 
intdicil mid psiclintric stniccs in federil jienil mid torrtctioinl 
iiistitiilioiis for tilt Lcpirlnitiit of llit Interior incident to (lie 
gtnernl sniierMsioii of the lioiiiinl ciriiig for i iiortion of the 

\niericmi Indnn insane [lopiihtinii llie supertision of the Iios 
pit il cart of tile \lisK in iiis me for tlit I tderil Liiiplojtes* 
Coiiiptnsition Coninitssion incidtnl to tlit gtntril direction of 
its nitdicil worl , mid rest ircli sindits mid iiitestigitions incidtiit 
to iiitnl il litiltli problems 

The tstiniitts nndt in 1010 of tlie pottiitnl mental mid 
nertons diseists rcsnltmi, from the World W ir bate stood the 
test of Iniic In tint tear it was cstniiiled tint ten jtars /ittr 
tile potentiil bcntficnrits of the poetriiment for all ntiiro- 
psjclnatric disabiblits would aggreg iti about SSfKIO mduidinls 
mid that approMinaltlj liOOO liospit d beds would bt required 
for tins class of illness Hit original \ tltraiis \cl liis suite 
been anitndtd and retised so tint in addition to tlic war con 
ncctcd disabilities all forms of illiitss unoiig t\ scrtict men and 
women ma\ bt treated m go\ernmciit bospit ds irresptctnc of 
their strsicc connection prosidcd lieds ire asadabk 1 bese 
priMleges base been c\lendid also to \tttrans of the Sjnnisb- 

\niericin War of the riiiliiijinic nisiirmtion and of the I!o\cr 
rebellion The rapid growth m liospiial facililits for c\ sirtice 
men and women Ins been fraught with iiiaiu ditbciiltns Suite 
March 1010 until Jan 1 I’lfl the hospital facilities for mtiitall} 
disabled \ttcrans grew from practicalh no gmcrmntnt owned 
beds c\tcpt St Llirabetli s Hosint d wlneli admitted more than 
1 bOO persons from tilt mditart tstablisbineiits during 1919 to 
nineteen special mstitiitioiis reprtstilting libbi beds The 
Veterans’ Ilurtaii has under liosintal eare aiiiiroMiinteU 15 000 
persons vtitli mental and ncreons disorders md of tbtsc about 
Id,000 arc pstcliotic Of the psscliotic c.ises approxiniattlj 

11 SCO arc m speci d hospitals operated In the Wterans Hurt an 
1,280 arc itt cud state hospitals and tin rcmamdtr arc m other 
goacrnmctit owned mstitiitions The simphrication of methods 


To smimiarirc, one mat call attention to the fact that the 
slmdards of circ offered the mciitallj ill wards of the federal 
goieriimtnl irt tariablt, and greater coordination ot cflfort and 
more uniform st nidards might be cst iblishcd and inaiiitained 

State Institutions and Their Relation to 
Medicine in General 

Dr Samuii W Hamiitos W lute Plains, N Y Afcnfal 
hospitals iisualK are the propertv of the state and fullj mam 
lamed bj the stale J Ins is the greatest medical enterprise of 
lilt stale 1 be scrviecs of (lit stale hospital to plnsicians maj 
bt crinmcraltd tlins I Spreading knowledge of mental disease 
2 1 ormiilalioii oi trcilment programs for patients in the hos 
pit il O'" at borne 3 Coiisnilalioii sen ice in tlie mental hospital 
In outside practilioiitrs and m the general hospital bi state hos 
pilal psecliiatrisis d Holding meetings for medical societies, 
btallfi oOirers and ibc Id c 5 7 raining of medical students 
(' I ducatmg nurses 7 JVotidmg psvclintric social scnice 
b I epioralioii of possible preientiic work 9 Laboraton aid 
10 Plusiral ibtrapi and other special forms of treatment such 
as malaria for dementia paralitica 11 Excursions into anj 
cmtrgciici tipe oi bospilal worl 

Disctssiox ox purrs of nns wilbur. 

Till \I)W \XI) IIIMIITOX 

Dit '\noi r Muir r>aItmiorc It is a great satisfaction 
tint before an organization which deals with shaping the 
tluiii^bt and iKiIicies in Ibt coming generations of plnsicians, 
the question ot the care of mental disorders Ins been taken up 
lint tile United States goicrnmciit and those interested in the 
work of state institutions should In\c bad the first loice is 
anollier point to be gre ith welcomed There has been a tremen 
dons gun tlirougli an effort on the part of those who bad the 
opportumli to draw on pnhbc thought public leadership and 
public funds It lias become olniotis under that leadership a 
gre It deal lias hccii achieved that seemed to be impossible I 
was glad to bear Dr Haniilloii sav lint a great deal was 
achieved bv Iiavnig the public bcaltli ofiiccrs interested in the 
care of Hie meiilallv deriiigcd pending coiiimitiiiciit I tlinik 


leading to the admission of insane persons to veterans hospitals 
Ins demonstrated that such cases can he treated and cared for 
without the imposition of a legal disihilitj Tins practical 
demonsti-atioii is a contribution to the public care of the insane 
in the Llilted States 


The first contribution of the Public Health Service in the 
field of mental hcaltli bad its inception in 1875 when, b\ a 
decision of the Supreme Court, all state laws relating to foreign 
immigration were declared iincoiistitiitional and the autlioritv 
for the rcguhtion of foreign immigration was eleelarcd vested 
m the federal government It was not until 1882 however six 
scars after state rcguhtion was declared unconstitutional that 
the first fcdcril immigration law was enacted Onr changing 
immigration poIic> inaugurated b> the licr cent limit plan of 
restriction provided m 1924 for a svsteni of consular inspection 
of prospective immigrants m countries of origin During the 
first jear of operation after the passage of the act of 192-1, 
phjsicalK and racntalK disabled immigrants continued to arrive 
at ports of cntr> m the same proportions as before Through 
invitations of the British and Irish Free State govcrnmeuls 
officers of the Public Health Service were stationed in 1925 
at seven American consulates m Great Britain and Ireland for 
the purpose of medically examining prospective immigrants who 
applv for American immigration visas On Jan 1 1931 this 
work had extended to sixteen countries, thirteen of them m 
western Europe, involving thirtj-five stations and fortj-two 
officers During the last fiscal jear (1928 1929) seven out of 
cverv thousand prospective immigrants examined abroad were 
denied permission to emigrate to the United States because 
of mental disorders 

In lO'^O Congress authorized the establishment of two insti¬ 
tutions for the confinement and treatment of persons addicted 
to the use of habit-iormmg narcotic drugs who have committed 
offenses against the United States and the Public Health 
Service was designated as the federal agenev to administer these 
institutions It assumed tins function Jul> 1 1930, and is now 
assembling personnel for the work Medical units have been 
established at five of the six existing prisons 


that contained an ckiiiciit of wisdom of tin. utmost importance 
and of great jiractical value In view of tint tremendous task 
vvliicb reaches wav into the conscience of administration anti 
kgisliiion III tins comitrv if for iiotliing else hccaiise of the 
seiilimrnt connected with it and in view of the tremendous 
obligation Hie veterans service Ins to create a sense of discipline 
and order and hopefulness where perhaps one deals with an 
cxcccdinglv complex situation I think there again is a source 
of activitj tint will radiate that will reach the public but onlj 
Ill the measure as the medical profession at large will give it 
supiKirt Psvcliiatrv todav is not the psvchntrj that most of 
us heard of when we went to medical school Tint the medical 
profession Ins fared badh at the hands of some of us teachers 
IS sonieHiing tint ought not to be taken revenge on I think 
It IS a good thing to recognize that there were beginnings m 
cvcrvHiiiig and I hope there will be more, and more beginnings 
and fruitions 

Dr William A \\ hits Washington, D C The hospitals 
for mental disease will function cffecfivelv in the comnnwitv 
largelj depeiidciit on the cooperation and the sjinpatliv and the 
understanding of the medical profession as a whole in that 
commuiiitv AH arc committed to the fact of the significance 
of the autopsj checking up the diagnosis and telling where the 
mistakes were iiiadi There is one thing which the mental hos 
pital can do that is parallel to that and which the medical 
profession does not appreciate Most of the patients that come 
to the mental hospital arc people who have been getting ill lor 
sometimes twentv thirtv fortv vears thej arc end results of 
long periods of increasing maladjustment due to defective ficr- 
sonahty make up that started earlj in life A large number of 
those people have been through the hands of innumerable prac 
titioncrs of medicine and various specialties Eor example, a 
woman has had her tonsils and her teeth out a kidnej sewed 
up into place the uterus the ovaries and the tubes removed 
and the appendix extracted and she had gone through a senes 
of major surgical operations The last man who cant cut out 
anything more throws up his hands and she gets into a state 
hospital Why isn t that a magnificent place to study ones 
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inistikes, uint Ins been icconiplisbcd nid \\herein one has 
filled’ Win isn’t it i better phee tlnn the lutopsi room’ 
The long biston of tint pitient, gonig back tuentj or tbirtj 
jcirs, IS nnnelonslj rctethng nnd instcid o! lulopsj material 
let It be called biopsi nntcrnl To find out wlnt Inppens to 
all one’s patients will be i source of coopcrition tint will be 
of adnntige to eicnbodj 

Dr W a BRiAN, IVorcestcr, Miss One of the greit 
draw bad s ind the thing tint Ins kept psiehntrj hick Ins 
been the isohtion of the mentil hospital The mental patient in 
most instances is the onh patient in the world who has no choice 
whateser as to who shall tal e care of him He is committed 
to a state hospital and he Icates the man in whom he has the 
greatest ammiiit of confidence, who rarelt sees him again He 
IS turned over to new men, bringing with him all the antagonism 
that he has built up against socictv Natural!} with tint 
aiitagoiiisni existing, the state hospital is in a difficult position 
and the patient in a worse one Whj cant the phssiciaii from 
the coinniumtv, particularly the phjsician specializing m psycln- 
atrv hav e access to the stale hospital ’ Whv can’t the man 
take care of his own patient rather than have the close corpora¬ 
tion that the state hospital has been for a hundred jears’ 

Dr Georce B Lake Chicago If anj thing in the waj of 
mental proplivlaxis is to be accomplished, the people of this 
countrv will have to be trained so that plijsicians can talk 
about their mental condition w ith the same freedom and vv ithout 
arousing an) more resentment than when tbev talk about the 
teeth or the tonsils If mental diseases are to be prevented and 
treated satisfactori!), thev must be recognized in their incipience, 
the same as man) of the other chronic conditions 
Dr W H Marshall riint Mich For several )ears I 
have been director of the medical service of a general hospital 
I soon found tint a considerable proportion of the patients 
admitted to our servace needed ps)chiatric care Three )cars 
ago the hospital board set aside tvvent)-five beds for ps)thiatr) 
and gave a half-time man The beds were filled immediately 
I do not think that mental diseases ought to be far removed 
from the general hospital The) develop right m the hospital 
As a result of our establishing these meiitil wards m otir genera! 
hospital there is a demand for a mental h)giene clime Thus 
one step leads to another Ps)chiatr) should not be permitted 
to get entire!) aw a) from the general hospital 
Dr C B F VRKAR, Toronto Ps) chiatrv not on!) should 
not get avva) from the general hospital but it should have its 
birth and its bringing up there No general hospital is propcrl) 
futfilliiig Its functions that Insnt a psvchiatnc ward and ps)chv' 
atneal!) trained nurses to do a great deal of the work that is 
now left to be done hit or miss h) the practitioners in the 
commumt) or is postponed mdefimtel) 

Dr C IvIacfid Cavipbell, Boston One of the greatest 
difficulties has been that those working in this field have through 
circumstances, sometimes had their medical interests dulled 
The) have been forced, for instance in the Veterans Bureau 
to consider to an unneccssarv degree the question of compensa¬ 
tion In large state hospitals the) have had their tune taken 
up largel) with problems of economics and administration 
Therefore the psvchiatrist has had difficult) iii remaiiiing a 
doctor pure and simple It is the job of the individual plivsi- 
cian and perhaps of his medical school to see that he maintains 
the same interest in Ins speciallv with winch he entered it 
ilcdical schools can do a great deal to see that a man enters 
P'V)chiatrv with the correct attitude and perhaps thev niav do 
something through graduate courses to help him maintain his 
professional keenness It is when the federal and the state and 
the nnimcipal authorities realize the correct role of the medical 
man and are willing to keep him free from unncccssar) burdens 
of administration, and when the medical man keeps in close 
contact with the special work of Ins fellows that there wall be 
an opportumtv of raising the whole level of ps)chiatnc work 
throughout tlic countrv 

Dr SvvuEL W Hvmilton White Plains, N Y I wish 
to add mcrclv that through the interest shown bv the American 
Medical \ssociation it is going to be possible lor state hospital 
men to do things that the) have not alwavs been able to do 


Februapv 16—ArxERxooN 

Dr M iLHAvt A White, TVashnigtoii, D C, in the Chair 
MENTAL HI GIENE 

The Role of the State Hospital in Mental Hygiene 
Dn I Ai r E\ Jacksoa, Danville Pa This article appeared 
in full III The Journal, March 28, page 1000 

Role of Community Clinics in Mental Hygiene 
Dr Groi cr S Stevexson New' York Tins article 
appeared in full m The Journal, March 28, page 997 

Child Guidance Clinics 

Dr Lwvson G Low rev. New York The factors that are 
involved in the causation of difficulties iii bclnv'ior can be 
classihcd in five rather useful groupings In the first group I 
shall place the gross mental deviations, the rarel) occurring 
ps)cliosis in the child the leebleminded Iiicidentallv, it is onl) 
rarel) that feeblemindedness alone is enough to account for the 
t)pc of behavior the individual shows This particular group, 
calls primanl) for the treatment efforts of the cxjicrt In the 
second group I should place the gross plnsical deviations and 
point out here again that m crippled children, whether the 
crippling IS of muscle masses or of the heart or what-not there 
arc two factors to consider the direct loss m reactive capacitv 
and tlie ps)cho!ogic reaction to the limitations in competition 
which the phvsical deviation imposes Here again for the most 
part, the problem is one of expert treatment In the third group 
are the neuroses or the psvehoueuroses, namelv rather definite 
pictures falling into the ordmar) tvpe and classification, definite, 
recognizable and to be treated m the wav that neuroses m aiiv 
other individual adult for instance would be treated These 
first three groups all call for expert attention and frequent!) for 
some varieties of indirect manipulation 
For the fourth group I find no better name than the conflicts 
and complexes more or less inevitable m all of us iii view of 
the fact that we do have drives leading m different direetions 
m our own personal make-iip and that man) of the drives winch 
the human individual has are contrar) to group thinking, group 
convention group law, and these conflicts and complexes 
represent so to speak the common meeting ground of man\ 
different tvpes of technics It isii t alwa)s ncccssar) to have a 
ps)chiatrist to deal with the conflitt It isn t alwavs iieccssarv 
for anv thing but time to do aii) thing about a complex “Mtcr 
all, most of us manage to achieve some sort of compensation 
in our lives as wc go along We achieve some sort of balance 
in our personalitv some maturit) m point of view, sonii. emo- 
tioiiil poise TVe manage m some wav to make a fairl) success¬ 
ful adjustment to life whereb) we don t do too nianv things 
that distress other people or at least we don t have an) gross 
signs of failure of social adaptation Here child stud) groups 
and church and education the law, medicine ps)clnatr), ps)chol- 
ogv and so on have definite contributions to make 
The fifth group is the group of fault) training m which one 
has to do not so much with complexes and conflicts as with an 
actual state of ignorance m the individual who is most mijiorf mt 
in the life of a child as to when to do certain things what to 
do to achieve certain results and the meaning of certain minor 
deviations This is, in a sense the simplest of all groups with 
which to deal provided one is able to cast the material having 
to do with the general laws of child development the general 
laws of child training in a form that can he grasped b) the 
parent It is here that organizations such as the Clnld Stud) 
Association of America have made some real contributions 
In relationslnp to this 1 have also come to the conclusion that 
the treatment of an) one of these problem situations should be 
kept at the simplest possible level that will achieve the results 
one desires In mv opinion, diagnosis is of no value unless it 
leads to treatment In other words, the clinic should be focus¬ 
ing on problems of treatment whether it is doing treatment 
directU or not In approximate!) hall of the cases the social 
worker and the ps)chntnst share the responsibiht) for the 
treatment the social worker m the raampulation of environmewt 
factors, the psvchiatrist in direct contact with the child, some¬ 
times with individuals in the famil) Something more than a 
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ninrtcr of our ciscs arc ct;cs hi ^\1uc1i flic <;ocnI «orI cr cirnes 
flic rcsiion';ibilitj for treatment with tlic iisjclinlnst nctniK onb 
T! conitilfTiit from time to time, and snmttimip less tinii a 
(linrtcr of the caseb arc carrictl with the i)s;chnln 5 t prim mb 
rcspoiisihlc for the treatment, with the social worker doiiif; 
oiih minor points as thee aiisc cliild t,iiidiiice dime is a 
clinical orpamratioii tor the sliidi and the tre itiiient of bclmior 
and pcrsonaliti prubkms m children Imping therein not oiih 
to clear up the pre‘-eiit situation hut to present the deselopinent 
of more serious situations in the future 

Work of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

Dit C M IIiNCKs New 1 orl Dunne, the first ten ecirs 
of Its e\istencc, the \atioiial Coniniittee for Mental lUgieiie 
deiotcd Itself chiefls to a consideritioii of the problems con¬ 
nected with the major pseehoses ind menial defect Stiricjs 
were conducted in parts of the hinted Si ites to dcteriiiiiie the 
status of eMsting taeihties lor the tre itiiieiit and control of 
tliesc disahilities \s a result of such studies inciital liospitils 
were imiiroeed tramiiifr schools for mental elefecliics were 
made more ellicieiit and an imiietiis was piicn to the creation of 
SHlxinisore arr uigcmciits in the general coiiiiminila flic list 
ten sears has been a iieriod ni winch tlic national committee his 
hroideiied its scope \tteniion has been directed also to less 
pronounced tonus of mental illness—to the psjclionetiroscs to 
twists and distortions of pcrsoiialits and to hcha\ior problems 
riic reason for a shifting of cinjibisis on the part of the com 
nnttec to these milder conditions was that thee are more wide 
spread linn major mental disorders M itliiri the last few ecars 
the inlional committee has heeii directing its attention more 
and more toward the proeention of mental disabililies and the 
eiinclimciit of human life 

A significant achicienient of the conumltcc during the twente- 
onc jears of its litstorj has been the mtrigiimg of public inlerest 
m matters of mental lijS'cnc concern and m gning peojilc in 
general a sense of [lartnerslnp with scientific leaders in mental 
iicaltli work Of ce|ual inuiorlanec Ins been the stimiilaton 
actnitics of the committee in connection with goeernmciit 
policies and cspenditiires There has been followed the plan 
of demonstrating to gotcrnmeiits cffcctue mental Ingiciie pro¬ 
cedures and of urging the institution and financing of aelcepiate 
programs Tlie present iirogram of the committee iiieliulcs the 
following actuitics promotion of psjchntne and mental higiciie 
research, iinproseiiiciU of medical education with regard to 
mental lugicne and psachntr} mtcgratioii of mental Ingicnc 
principles into the practices of education, social work, mirsmg 
religion, public health and industr} . scciiring a more cffcctue 
working relationship between law and psjchiatr} m dealing with 
the problems of dcliiKiiiencj , improecnicnl of facilities for the 
treatment and control of those suffering from mental disabilities, 
and strengthening menial Ingiciic clime orgamratioii Emphasis 
is being placed on the tramnig of personnel because the demand 
for suitable worl ers far c\cccels the swppU 

The committee is attempting to cooperate w ith those m charge 
of medical education so tliat c\cr> student on graduation will 
appreciate the significance of pcrsonalitj and cinironmcntal 
factors in connection with medical cases The National Com¬ 
mittee for Mental Hjgiciic is attempting to maslial the forces 
that can contribute to the cousersation of mental iicalth There 
is required m this regard the whole lieatcd, intelligent coopera 
tion of the medical profession 

DISCUSSION ON PAPCrS OF DRS JACKSON, STESENSOK, 
rOWlS AND 2/INCKS 

Dr CiiAULCS W Stone Cleseland Any health campaign 
must he based oti an educational program which should be 
lar^els mformatise m character and m this mstaiice to be fmh 
mformatise much additional data must be collected It is onls 
recentls that an annual census of mental patients has been 
mauLurafed bj the U S Bureau of the Census Education 
hie natural growth, is a gradually eeohing process The aim 
should not be at some method of standardizing educational 
efforts 111 mental Ingicne To attempt to outline too strict a 
standard line of procedure in this tjpe of educational endcaaor 
is to risk drawing erroneous conclusions from jierfecth true 
data To support Dr Jackson s contention relatn e to the impor¬ 
tance of mental hospitals in education, one need only esamine 


wlnt IS Iiciiig done li> some fiospitals I should like to point mil 
one mst nice ^ suptrmtendent of one of our state hospitals, 
among other duties is an instructor in psjcluatrj m the school 
of inuhetne in his comiuuuiti , he is an instructor in abnomu! 
pstchologv 111 the department of psjchologj, and he is a lecturer 
on mental diseases to all the general hospitals of his communitj 
Diirnw JPfO, for medical students and nurses he conducted a 
total of si\tj clinics for this group of mdiMduals He stated 
that each scar more than 1,000 mdiMcluals who later on become 
doctors, teachers, social workers, and the like go out into the 
eoniniunitr to Icarcn through tlicir duh acquired knowledge the 
situation as it cMsts m most communities It cffcctwe medical 
Icadcr'-hip in this inosement is to be secured and maintained, 
there must be a well informed and enthusiastic profession in 
sH(iporl It IS therefore gratiHing that the American Afedical 
Assoeialtoii is planning to devote some of its energies to such 
a cause 

Dl riironoKF Du leu, Pittsburgh I have followed these 
iiiovimenls with a great deal of interest and with considerable 
doiiht as to the feasihihtj oi the programs I see little that a 
praeticmg neurologist and psjchiatrist such as I am can do for the 
prevention ol mental disease Practicing iieiirologv and p^icbi 
atrj 111 a iirivale wav is different from atlempliiig some of the 
l/iiiigs portraved here this afternoon AA c cant according to 
our Clines and oiir ideas ol propriclv, go into a place and force 
oiir services on people There arc a great main people who 
Herd us who don C sciicf for us If I were sent for in some cases 
I might do some good in the prevention of mental disease, but 
I am not sent for It is hard to prove that one has prevented 
insinitv I can see how in some of these child guidance clinics 
soinetimig might be done I can see about all these movements, 
that vve have gamed imniensclv A\ c have done a great deal 
in getting an enlarged interest in this subject A\e have shown 
the medical profession tint this is not a subject for neurologists 
and psjchiatrists alone It concerns the whole profession and 
leaders in business, manufacturers einplojcrs of labor I have 
doubts and some misgivings Some of them are slightlj 
evaporating now, but nothing can be done without enthusiasin 
Dr Hass Dhjtscii, Chicago There is a great lack of 
understaiidiiig of medical psjehologv I know of no school 
cNCcpt one m which it is handled It should be presented W 
students in such a waj that thej will recognize that even sjmp- 
toin carries a certain psjcliogcnic factor and that the disease 
for cverj iiidividnal is to him an e\penence The phvsician not 
onlv must imdirstaiid the sjmptoin of the disease but must 
evaluate that which the patient experiences If a course is 
created under this title I am sure there would be a much 
greater understanding of the problem of mental livgiene than 
exists at present 

Dr M A Tarumiaxz, Farnhurst, Del In Delaware, 
about two vears ago a bill was presented to the legislature 
and todaj it is a law that mental Ingicne is established under 
the direction and control ol the state hospital In conjunction 
with it a psjcliiatric observation clmic was established which 
IS the clearing house for all mental cases especially the 
incipient In the last two jears our mental Iivgiene clinic has 
examined and adjusted over 2,000 school children who were 
three or more jears retarded 

Dr James L McCartnev, Hartford, Conn Unfortunateb, 
much of the mental hjgiene work that has been done over the 
United States has been tied up primarily with general welfare 
rather than with health In Connecticut an attempt has been 
made to tie up mental hvgiene definitely with general iiealtn 
I think that mental hjgiene has been somewhat in error m 
putting emphasis on the sjmptoms of maladjustment rather 
than on normal development An attempt has been made m 
educate the public to normal development rather tM" 
emphasize problems It is hoped that, bj sending out tw 
possible norms of development to the parents thev will hot. 
to normal rather than to abnormal development As an 
ment winch I hope the psjchiatrist will comment on- 
of normal development is being sent to all parents each rnomn 
with the birth certificate The first problem is to educate tn 
parent before the child C'tn possibl} be readjusted 
be cpntmued) 
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medical broadcast for the week 

American Medical Association Health Talks 
The American Medical Assocntion broadcasts at 10 a m 
on Mondaj, 10 45 on Tuesdaa, 9 15 on Tliursdaj and 10 30 
on Saturdaj, oier Station WBBM (770 kilocjcles, or 389 4 
meters) 

The program for tlie week is as follows 

April 13 SomeHnnp I Ate 
April 14 Ho\v Seii’^ituc Arc \on’ 

April 16 Children ho flight luc 

April 18 Shopping for the rnmily Physician 

Fue minute health talks may be heard o\er the Columbia 
Broadcasting Sjstcm dailj, e\cept Sundajs and holidays, from 
12 to 12 05 p m Central Standard Time 
The program for the week is as follows 

April 13 Teeth and Vitamin D 
April 14 Filling Foods 

April IS Sajmg AVlnt ^^e Mean m Medicine 
April 16 Sajing What \\ e Mean in Medicine 
April 17 Golf Glasses and Glare 
April 18 Swwage Disposal for the Country Home 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMORIAL SALON 
IN PERSHING HALL 

The sum contributed this a\eek to the Pershing Hall Memorial 
in Pans brings the total to §2,303 60 A list of those who have 
contributed during the current week follows 

A. 0 Tucker D Seattle F R Hook M D Broif lyn 

L T Gager M D , Washington, Arthur C Dean M D Hot Springs 
DC S D 

H T Cuming hi D Pace ktiss J B Pollard M D Port Au 
Emor L Cartwright JID Fort Prince Haiti 
Wajne Ind 


Medical News 


(PnasiciANS wiLi. confer a fa\or ua sending for 

THIS DEPARTWEVT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS OEN 
ERAL INTEREST SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETT ACTIVITIES 
NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION FUBLIC HEALTH ETC ) 


ARIZONA 

Bill Enacted—S 75 requires every pb>sician, surgeon and 
nurse or hospital attendant called on to treat an> person for 
gunshot wounds knife w'ounds or other material injuries that 
may bate resulted from a fight, robbery or other unlawful act 
to notify immediately certain police authorities 

ARKANSAS 

State Medical Meeting at Texarkana, April 21-23 — 
The fiftj-sixth annual session of the Arkansas Medical Society 
will be held at Texarkana, April 21-23, with headquarters at 
the Grim Hotel and under the presidcncj of Dr Edward E 
Barlow, Dermott Included in the preliminary program are 
papers by Drs Ralph A Kmsella, St Louis, on ‘ Condition of 
Peripheral Vessels m Hypertension”, Homer J Dupuj, Jr, 
New Orleans, ‘Clinical Significance of Dysplionia”, Joseph 
Hoy Sanford, St Louis, ‘ Obscure Abdominal Pain, Importance 
of Careful Urimry Tract Imestigation and Ira H Lock- 
wood Kansas Cit>, ‘Radiation in Carcinoma of the Breast 
Dr Augustus G Lee, Texarkana, will gi\e the address of wel¬ 
come for the kliller Countj kicdical Society klotion pictures 
on the human heart will be gi\en Tuesdaj, and on ‘The Treat¬ 
ment of Normal Breech Presentation,’ Thursda> The womans 
"Uixiharj will meet at the same time, with headquarters at the 
Hotel klcCartnej 

CALIFORNIA 

Bill Passed—S 930 proposing to make the sale or dis¬ 
tribution of an> fluidcxtract of Jamaica ginger or anj prepara¬ 
tion or compound containing tnorthocres\I phosphate unlawful, 
except on the written order or prescription of a licensed phasi- 
cian, has been passed b\ the House and the Senate 


Bills Introduced —S C R 25 and A C R 18 propose to 
authorize the appointment of a committee to consider and 
recommend the enactment of effective laws governing the traffic 
in narcotic drugs A 477, to amend the law creating in the 
state library a state medical librarj, proposes to put the state 
medical library under the direction of the regents of the Um- 
vcrsitj of California and to authorize the establishment of 
branch libraries in San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Summer Graduate Courses—The Unnersity of California 
Medical School will offer summer courses for graduates in 
medicine June 8-20 Instruction will be given in general medi¬ 
cine, general surgery, otorhinolarj ngolog}, genito urinary dis¬ 
eases, tumors roentgenology, pediatrics, circulatory diseases 
laborator> diagnosis, pathologj, neuro-otology and operative 
technic There will also be combined rounds of the depart¬ 
ments of medicine and surgerj on Wednesday mornings, daily 
noon lectures, and clinicopathologic conferences open to the 
medical public without charge Dr John Homer Woolsej is 
m charge of summer graduate courses 

CONNECTICUT 

No Typhoid Deaths in Bridgeport—Bndgejxirt with a 
population of nearly 150,000, reported no deaths in 1930 from 
tjphoid, although there were nineteen cases of the disease 
The greatest number of cases (thirtj eight) for any year was 
reported m 1915 The following year there were thirtv-five 
cases but the death rate was the greatest m the history of the 
cit>, eleven persons djing 

GEORGIA 

Trachoma Clinic at Bainbridge —The U S Public 
Health Service, the Georgia State Board of Health and Decatur 
and Mitchell counties are sponsoring a free trachoma clinic at 
Bainbridge The clinic will last through Julj, it is said, 
appropriations having been sufficient to maintain the free ser¬ 
vice for SIX months 

Society News —Dr Hugh H Young, Baltimore, addressed 
the Dougherty County Medical Societj, in February, on sur¬ 
gery of the prostate-Dr George F Eubanks, Jr, addressed 

the Fulton County Medical Society, March 19 on “Some 
Remote kfanifestations of Rectal Disease’-The Ninth Dis¬ 

trict Medical Societ> was addressed, March IS, by Dr Allen 
H Bunce, Atlanta, among others, on diagnosis of abdominal 
conditions 

ILLINOIS 

Bills Introduced —S 382 and S 383 propose to create a 
board of chiropractic examiners and to permit licensed chiro¬ 
practors to practice chiropractic and obstetrics Chiropractic 
IS defined as the science of locating and adjusting subluxations 
of the articulations of the human spine and its adjacent tissues 
S 389 proposes to make the incurable insamtv of either spouse 
a cause for divorce S 390 proposes to make it unlawful to 
convej or to attempt to convey into anj penal institution any 
narcotic or drug intended for a prisoner confined therein 

Society News—Dr John A Wolfer, Chicago, addressed 
the Decatur Medical Societj, March IS, on “New Conceptions 

of Gallbladder Surgery’-Dr Samuel E Munson, Spring- 

field sjxike on hj [lertension before the medical societies of 
Richland Wabash, Lawrence and Crawford counties, at Robin¬ 
son, March 12-Dr Lionel Sinclair Luton, St Louis, con¬ 

ducted a heart clinic, and Dr James E kIcFadden also of 
St Louis gave a clinical lecture on “Postepidemic Encephalitis” 

at the Union Countj Medical Societj, Anna, kfarch 12- 

Drs Stewart William Harrington and Carl M Anderson 
Rochester Minn, addressed the AVinnebago County Medical 
Society, Rockford, klarch 3 on surgery of the chest and sinus 

infection, respectively-Dr Eredcrick H Falls, Chicago, 

addressed the McLean County Medical Society, Bloomington, 
March 10, on Use of Local Anesthetics in Gynecological 

Operations ”-Dr Alfred A Strauss, Chicago, dehv ered an 

address on ‘Surgical Conditions of the Abdomen, Especnilj 
the Gallbladder and Colon’ at the Vermilion County Medical 
Societj, Danville, March 3-Dr Gilbert Fitz-Patrick, Chi¬ 

cago, discussed education of the public concerning cancer, and 
Dr Albert C Broders Rochester, klinn, grading and group¬ 
ing tvpes of carcinoma, before the La Salle County Medical 

Societj, Ottawa kfarch 20-Dr George K Penn Chicago 

addressed the Will-Grundy Counties Medical Societv, March 

25 on “Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis”-Dr Karl A 

Menmnger, Topeka, Kan, addressed the Peoria Citj Medical 
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SocicU, April 7, on ‘Siiiciclc—A Psjciioiofficnl iiul Pcjclinlric 
1 robicin ■ Dr Alo\ siu'; J Lirkiii, Cbicni^o, nddrcsstrl the 
Kock IshncI Count) Mcclicnl Socict), Mirch 11, on radium 

Chicago 

Personal—Dr and Mr'? Daic Slier cciclinfcd their golden 
wedding aiinnersan March 15 Dr Slier hai practiced medi¬ 
cine on the west side for forti )iirs-Dr William Allen 

Piisei left for Afc\ico Cil), March 21, to discuss plans for 
Mexico s participation in the Centnn of Progress exposition, 
to he held in Chicago in 19D 

Society News — Dr rrcdcrick W Slohc addressed the 
Chicago Societ) of Industrial Medicine and Siirger) Aiiril 1, 
on Bacteriophage Ilierapj in Pjogeiiic Infections,’’ and 
Dr Maurice A nernstem 'Sinovectomi of the Ixnce Joint 

111 Certain Dorms of \rthritis illnstrited-Drs Mare A 

M Lee and Margaret \\' Gerard addressed the Chicago Cotiii- 
cd of Medical Women April I, on f motional Inslahihl) m 
Children’ iiid "Mental Ihgieiie in Students at the Liiiiersit) 

of Clucago respcetiich -Dr Dean lewis Baltimore, 

among otiicrs addressed the Clucago Surgical Societi \pril 3, 

on Congenital ‘\rtcrio\enous Coniniunicatioiis -Dr Thomas 

C Gallowai Jr J'lanston Ill iddressed tlie Chicago I anii 
pological and Otological Socicts, \iiril 6 on Treatment of 

Carcinoma of the I sophagus -Dr Maud S Mibott, assis 

taut professor of medical research and curator of the medical 
niuscuin of McGill Uniicrsiti, Montreal addressed the Mcdico- 
Histoncal Club of the College of Medicine L’liiiersiii of llh 
iiQis, April 8 on Sir MBIliam Osier Biograiiliical Outline 

and Personal Recollections -The Chicago Mcdieal Socictj 

will be addressed, April 15 aiiivig others In Drs 1 loisg Par¬ 
sons on Analgesia m the First Stage of I abor with Siiccial 
Reference to Oral Use of Sodium Am)tal George C Hud^on, 

‘ Scarlet Pcier Imniunit) and Streptococcic Puerperal Infec¬ 
tion,’’ and Morris Edward Dans Abruptio Placentae - 

lopav in the diagnosis of renal tuberculosis was the subject 
of Dr Rosal W Dunham Ottawa III among others, before 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Socicts, April 9 


INDIANA 

Bill Enacted—H 220 prosiduig for the sexual stcrihra- 
tion of idiot, imbecile and fccblcnuiidcd miintcs of state insti¬ 
tutions, has become a lass 

A Secretary for Forty Years—Dr M ilsoii T Lasssoti, 
Dans die, began Ins fifl) fourth scar in the practice of incdi- 
cnie, March 1 He has sersed as health officer of Dans die 
for fort) )cars, it is reported, and is now on his third term as 
count) coroner Dr Lawson, who is SO sears old has been 
sccretar) of the Hendricks Counts Medical Socicts for forty 
sears the members dispensed with election last October and 
installed him m that office for life 

Public Lectures at Fort Wayne—A senes of lectures on 
medical topics gisen b) members of the facults of the Uiiiscr- 
sits of Indiana tinder the auspices of the umscrsits s extension 
disision IS Ill progress m Tort Wajiie Coming lectures and 
speakers are 'Heredity in Man” Deriiandus Pajne PhD, 
Bloomington, April 13 Mental Health and Bchasior’ and 
‘Mental H)giciK m Eser)day Life’ Dr Helen P Laiigncr, 
Iiidiananohs, April 20 and 27, respcctivcl) Among pres ions 
lecture*' been **Emotion ^s 'i Cause of riincss Or Cinr/cs 
P Emerson, dean of the school of medicine Bacteriophage, 
Dr Thurman B Rice, associate professor of bacteriolog) and 
public health, “School Rcsponsibiht) of the Medical Profes¬ 
sion ” Dr Burton D kf)ers, dean of the School of Medicine 
at Bloomington, and “The Insoluntary Nersous S)stcm Wil¬ 
liam J Moenkhaus, Ph D, head of the department of ph)siolog) 

IOWA 

Bill Introduced—S ■fO-1 proposes that m workmens com¬ 
pensation cases either parts on ssntten notice nia) elect to 
take the deposition of a svitness if the tcstimon) of such witness 
IS desired to shosv the ph)Sical condition of the injured party 

KANSAS 

Society Nesirs —Drs G Wilse Robinson and Ralph W 
Holbrook Kansas Citj, addressed a recent meeting of the 
Central Kansas Medical Societs m Ha)S on dementia praecox 

and medical economics, respectisely-Dr Daniel \ 

Halstead, addressed the Clay County Medical Societ), Feb- 
ruar) 11, on anterior poliom) elite 


Joeii A M A. 
Aptii, 11 J9JI 

State to Distribute Vaccines —Through a fund of $2a000 
apjiroprnicd bi flit Itgishlurc, diplifhcria aiitiloxin, sniallpor 
mid tsplmid neemes will be distributed free throughout the 
state (hiring tbc_ next two tears, n is reported Ol the total 
ipprojiriation, '5 000 is aimliblc at once and SIOOOO ml! be 
aiaihblc for each of the two fiscal )cars beginning Juh 1, 
193! and 1932 

Bills Enacted—The following bills liaic become laws S 
1 11 reciprocal medical registration 

shill be set blithe board ol medical examiners but shall not 
be less than *-25 and if a certificate on reciprocal registration 
ij 1 shall be retained b) the board and 

H 1-11, jiroiiding tint a dnorcc ma) he had for the incurable 
iiisamt) ol a sjiousc who has been insane for file )ears or more. 

LOUISIANA 

Society News —At a joint meeting of the Ouachita and 
tforthonsc Parisli medical societies at Afonroe, Afarch a, 
Drs Lucian D Larclie and Wirt A Rodgers, both of Bastrop, 
s|>okc on Diagnosis Afanagcmcnt and Treatment of Bronchial 
f’licimioiiia III Childhood ’ and ‘ Indications and Contramdica 

tioiis of Intraiciious T/icrapi ”--Six Shrcicport phisicians 

inrticipaled in a siiniiosmm outlining the adianccs in medi 
cine of the past ten rears before the annual meeting ol the 
I ourth District Medical Societr Shrcicport March 3 the 
speakers were Drs Joseph E Knighton, Sr, Wilhs P Butler, 

1 redcricl G 1 Ihs Jesse R Stamper John L Scales and 

1 cigar L Sanderson-The Orleans Parish Medical Societj 

w is addressed March 23 hi Drs Wilham H Robin on ‘A 
Plea for the Coojicration of the Orleans Parish Medical Sociel) 
with the New Orleans Health Department’, Alfred C LmSi 
‘ Critical Rcmarl s on the \\ ins and Wherefores of Bad Results 
III Certain Praetures and Stanford Chaille Jamison, ‘Treat 
jiient of Aortic Regurgitation ' 

State Medical Meeting at New Orleans, April H 16 — 
The fill) second animal meeting of the Louisiana State bfedicai 
Soiicli will be held April 12-16 at New Orleans at the New 
Hutchinson Memorial Building Tulane Uimersitv of Louis 
laita School of JfediciiiL, and under the presrdenc) of Dr Her 
iinnn B Gessner In addition to an extensile program b) 

1 omsiana plnsiciaiis addresses will be giien hi Dr Felix J 
Lnderwood lackson Miss on Appraisal of Count) Healtn 
\A ork Based on Reduction of Aforbiiiit) and Morlahti , Walter 
T Daimreiilher New A ork The Operatiie Correction of 
Uterine Rctrodisplaccmenls Claude F Dixon, Rochester, 
Mimi, ‘‘Intcstiinl Obstruction” General clinics and a der 
nialologic clinic will be held Sixteen scientific exhibits iij" 
be shown and a medical art exhibit from a collection largelj 
made b) Dr Faicttc C Ewmg Alexandria, will be on new 
111 the Tnlanc Medical Libran The annual orators will be 
Dr Charles Geschicktcr Baltimore, and Rufus Harris LLB, 
New Orleans dean and professor of law, Tulane Lninersiti, 
who will speak on ‘Recent Decclopmeiits m Cancer Research 
and Law Improiement—A Problem m Diagnosis ’ respectneh 
Enlertaimncnt cvill include the president s reception and dance 
at the Jung Hotel Tuesda) evening, April 12 and a golf tour 
inniciit at the Metairie Golf Club 

MARYLAND 

Bill Introduced —H SOS to amend the dental practice act 
proposes (1) to make it unlawful for an) person to practice 
dcntistr) under anv name except bis proper name (2) to 
authorize the board to grant limited registration to an) appli 
cant furnishing the board with proof entitling him to be exam 
med for registration under the act and with satisfactorc proof 
that he has been appointed a dental intern in a hospital and 
(3) to regard eicr) jserson as practicing dentistrc who is a 
manager proprietor, operator or conductor of a place where 
dental operations are performed 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fund for Medical Research—Han-ard Unnersiti, Boston 
will receiie 520 000 b) the will of Mrs Frida Adler, widow 
of Dr Isaac Adler it is reported The mono) is to be heW 
III trust and the income used to 'proiidc once m three lears 
a prize for the best piece of original research produced witnm 
that period in the Lmted States or Canada on am s^jec 
within the medical or allied sciences The awards are to 
known as the Isaac Adler Prizes 

Annual Meeting of Harvard Alumni —The Hariar 
Medical Alumni Association will hold its annual meetint, 
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April 17-18, in Boston Papers will be gucii Friday niormiig 
and afternoon, among otlicrs, bj Drs Walter B Cannon, Hans 
Zinsser, Elliott P Joslin, Elliott C Cutler, George R iliiiot, 
Wilson G Smillie, Francis G Blake, Hugh Cabot, Otto Eolin 
and Theobald Sinitli In the eiening there will be a dinner 
with addresses b\ President Abbott L Lowell Dr William S 
Tlia>cr, Baltimore, and Dean Daiid L Edsall Climes at 
various Boston hospitals will be held Saturdaj mormng 

Society News —Drs Henri H Eavon and Arthur W 

Allen, Boston, addressed the Essex South District Medical 

Society, March 4, on “Treatment of Varicose Veins and Ulcers 
by the Injection Alcthod” and ‘Ncuroiascular Surgcri,' rcspec- 

ti\elj-Dr George \ kloore, Brockton, presented a report 

of cases with color pliotographj of surgical specimens March 
24, before the Pl>moutli District Medical Societj , Allan Winter 

Rowe, Boston, spoke on ‘Modern Diagnostic Methods’- 

Prof Heiiincli Wielaiid, Mmncli, gaie a lecture at Harvard 
Umiersitj Medical School, Boston, March 24, on Recent 

Researches m Eiiz) matic Oxidation"-Dr Lincoln F Sisc, 

Boston, addressed the Fall Riier Medical Societj, February 11, 

on “Newer Forms of Anesthesia”-Dr Samuel R Meaker, 

Boston, addressed the Haney Societj, klarch 13, on Social 
Aspect of Gjiiecologj ’’ 

MICHIGAN 

Bill Introduced —H 327, to amend the state narcotic law, 
proposes to include Canadian hemp, mariliuaiia loco weed and 
all other allied drugs of the same botanic familj, among those 
substances deemed to be narcotics 

Personal—Carl E Buck, DPH, who has been epidemi¬ 
ologist with the Detroit Board of Health for eight jears has 
been granted an indefinite leave of absence, it is reported to 
become director of the committee on administrative practice of 
the American Public Health Association 

Hospital Opens Speech Clinic —Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
has established a free clinic for speech iniprov ement training, 
open only to children of indigent families The work will he 
carried out bj an instructor trained in the department of bio- 
linguistics at the University of hlichigan It will he under 
the supervision of the department of neurologj, which, with 
the cooperation of the outpatient staff, will stud) patients for 
causative factors and prescribe correctional treatment 

H B Van Hyning’s License Revoked—Harr) Hoxsc), 
the cancer cure quack from Chicago vv eiit to Detroit, where, 
it IS reported. Dr Homer B Van Hjniiig acted as director 
of Hoxsev s so called cancer clinic, which it seems was financed 
b) some lav men On March 30, the Michigan State Board 
of Registration in hledicine, in executive session, revoked 
Homer B Van H) ning s license to practice, charging unprofes¬ 
sional conduct and the maintaining of professional connection 
with an unlicensed person It is reported that Van Hjning 
plans to appeal Hoxsey himself is said to be under §500 
personal bond for trial in the recorder’s court in Detroit on 
charges of practicing medicine without a license 

Society News —The fift) eighth annual meeting of the 
Northern Tri-State Medical Association (Indiana, Ohio Michi¬ 
gan) will be held at Ann Arbor April 14 The tentative 
program includes papers by Drs Louis J Karnosh Cleveland 
“Neurology of the Emotions ’, Norman F Miller Ann Arbor, 
“Pelvic Intlammator) Diseases' Plum F Morse Detroit, 
“Sudden Deaths’ George W Crile, Cleveland Further Report 
on Clinical Result of Degeneration of the Adrenal Glands ” 
and William W'’avne Babcock, Philadelphia (subject not 
announced) Dr Cjrus C Sturgis Ann Arbor will conduct 
a clinic on pernicious anemia Dr John Alexander one on 

thoracic surgery and Dr Frank WTlson a cardiac clinic- 

pr James Burns Amberson Jr, New \ork addressed the 
W’avne Countv hledical Societ) and the Detroit Tuberculosis 
Societv at a joint meeting April 7 on Tuberculosis in the 
Teens” Dr John E Gordon will speak April 14, on the 
Detroit epidemic of meningococcus meningitis 

MINNESOTA 

Bills Introduced —S 514 proposes that a phjsician who 
has had at least four wars tr lining in a regular medical col¬ 
lege, who has engaged in the practice of medicine and surgerj 
for more than tvventv-five vears vnd who is the sole phjsician 
Ill a village at least IS miles trom anv other village or citv, 
need not coniplv with the provisions of the medical practice 
net S 1265 to amend the medical practice act proposes to 
authorize the board at an) time, lor good cause, to rescind tlie 


revocation of a license and to reissue such license H 1277 
proposes to create a board of naturopathic examiners and to 
regulate the practice of naturopath) Provision is made for 
exempting from the provisions of the basic science act those 
applicants who were actually engaged m the practice of natur¬ 
opathy in the state prior to May I, 1927 and who prior to 
Oct 1 1927 made application to the basic science board for 
a certificate of registration in the basic sciences 

MONTANA 

Society News—Dr George W Swift, Seattle addressed 
the Lewis and Clark County hledical Society in Eebruar) on 
epilepsy and brain injuries 

Bill Enacted—H 102, according hens to plijsicians, nurses 
or hospitals treating persons injured through the fault of 
another on any compromises, settlements, or judgments obtained 
by the injured jiersons by reason of the injuries, has become 
a law 

NEVADA 

Bill Enacted —A 101, including marihuana among the 
substances classed as narcotics within the meaning of the nar¬ 
cotic act, has become a law 

NEW YORK 

Society News —The New York State Association of 
Public Health Laboratories will hold its fifteenth annual meet¬ 
ing in Sjracuse June 1-Dr Joseph C G Regan, Brooklvn, 

addressed the hledical Society of the Count) of Nassau, March 
31 on present day therapy in contagious disease 

Bills Introduced —S 263 proposes to regulate the sale and 
distribution of medicinal liquor S 1788 proposes to require 
phjsical examinations of applicants for licenses to operate 
motor vehicles A 1887 proposes that in cities of more than 
50000 population the local health officer must devote his entire 
time to the duties of the office and must not engage in the 
private practice of medicine A 2127 proposes to authorize 
the department of health to establish in the department a 
bureau or division for the enforcement of the provisions of the 
law with respect to habit-formmg drugs S 1842 and A 2291, 
to amend the public health law relating to the enforcement of 
the samtar) code propose to authorize the public health council 
to prescribe by regulation the qualifications for directors in 
charge of approved laboratories medical superintendents of 
public tuberculosis sanatoriums, count), city and deputv health 
commissioners and other professional or technical positions in 
state and local public health service 

Report of Special Health Commission —Reorganization 
of public health administration m New York is recommended 
in a preliminary report recently submitted to Governor Roose¬ 
velt by an unofficial health commission appointed by him in 
Ma) 1930 to make a survey of public health m the state 
This IS said to be the first comprehensive survev since 1913, 
when a similar commission headed b) Dr Hermann M Biggs 
brought about fundamental changes m the sjstem The com¬ 
mission s recommendations for the institution of count) health 
units to place the present sjstem in which there are 1,099 local 
health jurisdictions, were outlined in The Journal, April 4 
III addition changes arc proposed in various special services 
directed toward uniform distribution of health service and con¬ 
centration of such services under state health authorities 
Three new state sanatoriums for tuberculosis of not less than 
200 beds are needed in the opinion of the commission, and 
the qualifications of the chief medical officers should be pre¬ 
scribed by the state In the field of venereal disease the com¬ 
mission recommends that countv and cit) boards of health 
provide facilities for diagnosis and treatment of venereal dis 
eases as a public health problem Two new divisions of the 
state department of health would be created in accordance with 
the commission s findings, one for cancer control, the other for 
care and rehabilitation of cripples It is projxised that the 
New York State Reconstruction Home be placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the health department Special 
emphasis is placed on development of a state wide program 
of maternitj and infant hjgiene and coordination of effort m 
the field of school hvgiene Coordination and better distribu¬ 
tion are needed in public health nursing The commission 
further recommends that inspection of offices and factories m 
small towns be performed bj the department of labor and also 
that this department should have facilities for conducting inves¬ 
tigations on health hazards m industr) Extension of the 
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schedule of occupntioinl disciscs is nnothcr feature of the 
proposals rchtiUR to indtisirnl hjcieuc Tlic department of 
litilth should Jntc nul!iont> to npprosc nnj c!nuj,LS in public 
Miter supplies, to prescribe the ((inhricitions for operators of 
Miter purification plants and to suiieri/se the sanilarj condi¬ 
tion of state pari s, the commission declares In nil of these 
recommendations the commission cmphisircs inlCRration of ill 
actuilies Mith tlic proposed countj health units 1 imllt, the 
report stresses trainiiiR of public health officers imintinp out 
tint thes arc specialists comiKirablc to other specialists in medi¬ 
cine It Mill not be possible, honcicr, to retain mcII framed 
Quicers unless satisfictort com]H;nsation and opportunit} for 
ad\anccment arc protidcd the report concludes Main of its 
recommendations arc embodied in the Wicks Hutchinson hill 
iioM pending in the state legislature 

New York City 

Seventh Harvey Lecture—Sir William Hardt director of 
the low temixir itiire rcscircli station of liiocliemistn and bin 
phjsics, Cambridge Uniicrsitj 1 iighnd Mill deliecr the 
setenth Hariej Socict) Lecture at the Nen York Acadeiii} 
of Medicine, April 16 his subject ‘The Use of Cold in the 
Atiaijsis of Plnsiological riinction Sir W’lllnm Ins receiith 
dclnercd (he Abraham ricxiicr I ecliircs at Vanderbilt Uni- 
tcrsitj School of Medicine, Naslnille, Tciiii 

Personal —W Trank Waller, DPH, formerlj field 
director of the committee on adiniiiistratiic practice Aniericin 
Public Health Association joined the sla/f of the Coiiimoii- 
wcaltli Tund, April 1, as director of the iieu dmsion of health 

studies-Present and jnst associates of Dr AkNander lam 

bert at Bellctiic Hospital gate him a testimoiiiil dinner 
March 4 in honor of his thirti sctcnlli aiinncrsarj as attend 
ing phtsicnn of the Poiirth Medical Dnision of the hospital 

Dr Burlingame Goes to Hartford —Dr Clarence Charles 
Burlingame, former!} eeccutnc ofliecr of the Joint Adminis¬ 
tratis e Board of tlic Cohimhn Umscrsil} Prcslntcrnii Hos¬ 
pital Medical Center Ins been apiKiinted plnsicnn in charge 
of the Hartford Retreat 11 irtford Conn Dr Burhngaine 
spent eight jears iii ps}chiatric sersice of state hospitals in 
Afassachiisctts and ^flllncsota and during the World War he 
M'as director of the medical and surgical department of the 
American Red Cross m Trance He Ins recent!} been engaged 
in pnsatc practice in Ncm York The Hartford Retreat is 
said to be the third oldest prmtcl} eiidoMcd hospital for mental 
diseases in the United States, Iming been founded and char¬ 
tered b\ the Coiiiiecticiit State Medical Socict} 109 }cars ago 

Society News —Dr Ralph Pemberton, Philadelphia dcliecred 
the seeciUccnth afternoon lecture at the Neu' fork Acadcni} 
of kfcdicinc March 20, on arthritis, and Dr Bret Ratner, the 

eighteenth, starch 27, on allcrg} in children-A s}’inposium 

on diabetes comprised the program of the Medical Socicte of 
the Count} of Ncm York, March 23, speakers Mere Drs Elliott 
P Josim and Lclaiid S McKittrick, Boston and Bciyamui 
-Dr Trank E Adair addressed the New York Sur¬ 
gical Societ}, March 25, on Results of Treatment b\ Surgical 
and Radiation Itictliods of Operable Itlaminar} Carcinoma at 

the Memorial Hospital for the Ten Years 1910 to 1926’- 

Drs Howard M Chite and Sluelds Warren, Boston, gaie a 
paper on cancer of the tbvroid gland, and Dr SiliK H Polaics, 
one on “Pathology of a Case of Psittacosis m ith Special Refer¬ 
ence to Changes m the Spinal Cord” March 26 before the 

New York Pathological Societ}-Dr Charles Gordon He}d 

delivered the fifth postgraduate lecture for Harlem plysicians, 
sponsored b} the North Harlem Medical Association March 27, 

on goiter-Dr Richard Kovacs addressed ihi. ^Medical Societ} 

of the CounU of Queens. March 20 on ‘ Application of Ph}^cal 

Thcr'lp^ in Daily Practice "■ -Drs Anton J Carlson Chi- 

cago and Boris P Babkin Montreal, addressed a joint meeting 
of the New York Academ} of kfedicine and the Ncm Tork 
Gastro-Entcrological Societ}, April 2 on klotor Mechanism 
of the Large Bowel’’ and ‘ Mechanism of Gastric Secretion, 
respective!} 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bill Enacted—S 333, permitting any two or more counties 
to establish a district hospital home for the aged and infirm 
in lieu of separate county iiomes has become a law 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Bill Enacted—H 67, requiring ever} medical licentiate to 
register annually with the board of medical evaminers and to 
pa> an annual fee of $5, has become a law 


OHIO 

Personal —Dr William D Andrus, assistant professor of 
siirgerv Ihc Uimcrsil} of Ciiicinmti College of Medicine, 
Mill go to New lork in Jul} to be associated with Dr George 
J Hciicr, Milo vns rcccnti} appointed professor of surgery at 
Cortitl! Uiiivcrsitv College of Medicine 
, Hsyhurct Resigns —Dr Emery Roe Ha}liurst, pro- 
f "’vr I hvgicue, Ohio Stale Universil} College 

of Mcdicmt, IS reported to have resigned effective June 30 
ifter siNtecn veirs miiIi the iiniversitv Dr Havburst is con 
siilintil to the industrnt division of the Ohio State department 
of health 

Septic Sore Throat at Oxford —Eift} seven ca'cs of septic 
sore throat occurred at Western College for IVomcn, Oxford 
III Marcli, princijnll} among students Investigation b} tbe 
state hoaref of heallfi resulted in the closing of the college dam, 
vihicli is said to have been found m an unsatisfactor} condition 
Prtbmmarv tests indicated the probahilit} that one of the five 
jiorsoiis cmploied iii (his plant was a earner 

Foundation for Health Education —The Academv of 
Afcdicuie of Cleveland has set aside SIOOOO ns a nucleus for 
a lieahh education foundation The income from this fund, 
which the academv expects to augment with subscriptions from 
iiilercsted persons Mill be used according to (be Cleveland 
Pf/iiit Dealer (1) to appl} scientific research to present metli 
ods and nnttrnls to test tbcir worth and effectiveness, (2) to 
provide public ticahli lectures, carrv on piibbcitv in the interest 
of health through paid sjiace in publications, radio broadcasting 
and group instruction (3) to acquaint the public with tbe 
advantages the comninmt} oflcrs in the wav of caring for the 
sick and the prevention of disease, (4} to encourage obscnance 
of the laws ordiiniiccs and statutes affecting public health, (5) 
to urge the adoption and enforctment of such legislation, and 
f6) to save the public from exploitation To accomplish these 
ends the foundation plans to work through education of ph}Si 
enns in preventive nicdicmc tlirough education of the public 
dircctl} or through the famil} plnsician or through other insti 
tulioiis and tbroiigb acting as adviser to institutions The first 
activit} under the new foundation is a senes of popular kc 
turcs, of which Dr T Wingate Todd professor of anatom}, 
Western Reserve Uiuvcrsit} School of Medicine, delivered the 
first, klarch 22 on ‘ Life s Impact and Youths Adjustment' 
The second will be given, April 19, b} Dr George W Cnle 
on “Life i> Impact and the Adults Adjustment , the third b} 
Dr Lotus 1 Ixarnosh assistant clinical professor of nervous 
diseases. Western Reserve Umversit}, Maj 17, on ‘Life’s 
Impact on the Nervous S}Stem" 

Society News —The Cincinnati Academj of Medicine was 
addressed Jfarch 9 b\ Drs Clarence King on “Defective 
Vision m Children Due to Squint', Donald J Lvic “Squint 
a Cluneal Stiidv Emanating from the Children s Hospital 
and Ralph William Good Free Fascial Transplants m the 

Treatment of Recurring Inguinal Hernia"-Dr John L 

Stifcl, Toledo addressed the Wood Countv Medical Societ), 
Janmrv IS at Bowling Green on “Migraine, Epilepsy and 

Allied Disorders'-Dr fosse Treinont Bateman, Cincinnati 

addressed the Stark Count} Medical SocieU Canton, March 
11 on ‘Cerebrospinal LUnd PathMa}S ’ and a svmposium on 
adolescent stealing was presented with Dr Hour} C Schu 
nneher, Clev eland, Dr John D O Bnen Canton James Aungsf, 
Canton attornc}, and Prof Albanus B Kitzmiller PhD, 

Mount Union College, Alliance, as the speakers-Dr Walter 

G Stern Cleveland, addressed the Darke County medical and 

bar associations, klarch 13, on The Doctor in Court- 

Drs Karl D Ligley, Evan G Galbraith and Bernard S Stein 
berg Toledo, conducted a s}mposium on etiolog} and manage 
ment of asthma at the Van Wert Count} Medical Societv 

Vail Wert, March 17-Dr Edward C Roseiiow Rochester 

Minn, addressed a joint meeting of the Cincinnati Academ) 
of Medicine and the Cincinnati Dental Societ} kfarch_16 on 
focal infection. Dr Louis Howard Schnver discussed 'Social 

and Economic Influences on Health ’’-Brian O Bnen Ph D, 

Rochester N Y gave an illustrated address on ‘Some Quan 
titativc Considerations Underlving the Application of Light 
Therapv ’ before the Toledo Academ} of kfedicme March 6 

_Dr Walter M Simpson Davton addressed the Siunmit 

Count} kicdical Societ} Akron April 7 on undulant fever 

_At a joint meeting of the Columbiana Count} medical an 

dental societies. East Liv erpool kfarch 19 the general subjee 
discussed was ' Pulpless Teeth as Foci of Infection 
Casper H Benson Columbus addressed the Hocking Count} 
Medical Societ} March 20 on tuberculosis 
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OKLAHOMA 

Bill Introduced —S 250 proposes to exempt from taxation 
pn\atel> owned hospitals 10 per cent or more of whose cases 
are chantj cases 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Society News —Dr Russell L Hadcn Clc\ eland addressed 
the Cambria Countj Medical Society, March 12 Johnstown, 

on “Tjpes and Treatment of Chronic Rheumatism '-Drs 

William A Trontz and Charles A Waters, Baltimore, addressed 
the Lj coming Countj Medical Socict>, Williamsport, March 13, 
on "Surgical Treatment of Cancer of the Prostate and Bladder” 
and "Radiation Thcrapj of Lesions of the Gemto Urinary 

Tract ”-Dr Henrj K Mohler, Philadelphia addressed the 

Luzerne Count} Medical Society, Wilhcs Barrc, March 4 on 
"Coronar\ Artcr} Disease ’-Dr Harold A Miller Pitts¬ 

burgh addressed the Mercer Count} Medical Societ} Sharon 

rccentl}, on ‘ Toxemias of Pregnancr -Drs Theodore 

Wollak and Chde Ross McKinmss addressed the Allegheny 
Count} Neurological Societ}, March 16 at Torrance State 
Hospital, Torrance, on “Ps}chosis with Other Somatic Dis¬ 
eases” and "A Broader and Newer Field m State Hospital 

Work," rcspectneh -Dr Cla} Ra} klurra} New York, 

spoke before the Northampton County Medical Societ} March 

20, on fractures -Drs Thomas B Semans William A 

McHugh, Jr, and Francis J King, ComiellsMlle discussed 
spinal anesthesia at the Fa}ette Count} kledical Societ}, April2 

-The Westmoreland County Medical Society will hold its 

annual clinical session. May 7 and 8, at the Westmoreland 
Hospital, Greensburg ph}Sicians who will conduct clinics 
include Drs DaMd Cheever, Boston Russell L Cecil and 
Ro}al S Copeland, New York Edward L Bortz and Stanley 
P Remiann Philadelphia-Dr Morris Edward Davis, Chi¬ 

cago, presented a motion picture, ' Low Cervical Cesarean Sec¬ 
tion,” prepared under the direction of Dr Joseph B De Lee 
of Chicago, before the Allegheny Count} Medical Society, 

Pittsburgh, March 17-Dr Alexander H Colwell, among 

others, addressed the Pittsburgh Academ} of kledicme March 
24, on "Ps}chic Factors as Causes of Ph}sical S}mptoms” 
Bills Introduced —S 409 proposes to pro\ ide for the licens¬ 
ing of registered nurses and licensed attendants b} the state 
board of the healing arts S 410 proposes to create a state 
board of the healing art to take over the functions of the state 
board of medical education and licensure, the state board of 
osteopathic examiners, the osteopathic surgeons’ examining 
board and the state board of examiners for the registration of 
nurses S 411 proposes a new act for the regulation of all 
forms of the healing art S 412 proposes to vest in the state 
board of tbe healing arts functions now exercised by the state 
board of medical education and licensure with respect to the 
licensing of midwives S 545, to amend the osteopathic prac¬ 
tice act, proposes (1) that the board of osteopathic examiners 
shall hold at least one and not more than two meetings each 
}car for the purpose of examining applicants and (2) that 
whenever the word ‘ph}sician' appears m any law with respect 
to the control of contagious disease, the reporting and certi- 
f}nig of births and deaths and all matters pertaining to the 
public health it shall be construed to include osteopathic phy¬ 
sicians S 553 proposes to create a council of nursing educa¬ 
tion to take over the functions of the state board of examiners 
for tbe registration of nurses S 611, to amend the pharmacy 
practice act proposes that proprietary medicines or household 
drugs are not to come within the classification of poisons as 
defined m the act Such medicines or drugs must not contain 
opium, coca leaves chloral or an} of the salts derivatives or 
compounds thereof m an} quantit} whatever However reme¬ 
dial agencies administered hvpoderniicallv, intramuscularl} or 
iiitraveiiouslv and all substances containing barbituric acid and 
medicines containing substances of glaiioular origin ma} be 
sold Old} bv registered pharmacists H 1096 proposes to create 
u state board of naturopathic education examination and licen¬ 
sure and to regulate the practice of naturopatli} H 1144 
proposes to require the mental and ph} sical examination of all 
persons who plead guilt} or are convicted prior to the sen¬ 
tencing of such persons H 1193 proposes to create a board 
of chiropractic examiners and to regulate the practice of chiro 
practic detmed as the adjustment b} hand of anv and all 
articulations of the spinal column H 1267 proposes to require 
ever} applicant for a license to marrv to present a certificate 
from a phvsician stating that he or she is free from contagious 
disease H 1209 proposes to provide for the sexual steriliza¬ 


tion of certain socially inadequate inmates of state institutions 
H 1210 proposes that nothing contained in tlie law relating 
to obscene advertisements and the sale of noxious medicines 
shall in any way affect the distributing of contraceptive drugs 
or appliances by manufacturers, dealers or druggists to lawfully 
practicing ph}sicians or to married persons on the written 
prescription of lawfully practicing physicians 

Philadelphia 

Annual Public Health Day—Philadelphia’s annual public 
health day, sponsored by the Philadelphia County jMedical 
Society m conjunction with about ninety civic and health 
agencies, was celebrated March 25, with the emphasis on 
periodic health examinations The importance of annual health 
audits was pointed out m radio talks, m health bulletins dis¬ 
tributed at industrial plants and m public addresses At the 
societ} s meeting Dr Donald B Armstrong, New York, gave 
an address on The Benefit of Health Examinations for the 
Individual ’ Dr Reginald Fitz, Boston, “Doctors and Periodic 
Health Examinations, and Dr Francis Ashley Faught, “Dis¬ 
cussion of Facts Obtained from Summary of 500 Health 
Examinations m Private Practice ” Rollo H Britten of the 
U S Public Health Service Washington, D C, discussed the 
value of the physical examination as an instrument for research 

Society News—Dr Emanuel Libman, New York, addressed 
the Northern Medical Association of Philadelphia March 16, 
on ‘Studies on Pam, with Special Reference to Diagnosis m 
Surgical and Medical Conditions” Drs John B Deaver and 

David Riesman discussed the paper-Drs George E Pfahler 

and Paul S Seabold addressed the Philadelphia Roentgen Ray 
Society April 2, on “Demonstration of the Lymphatic Drainage 
of the Maxillary Sinuses ’ and “Roentgenographic Diagnosis 

of Diseases of the Breast,’ respectively-Cancer control was 

discussed by Maude Sl}e, Chicago, and George A Soper, Ph D, 
New York at the Philadelphia County kledical Society, April 8 
Dr William Egbert Robertson gave the postgraduate seminar 
sponsored by the society, April 3, on ‘Some Physiological 
Applications in Medicine”-Charles Edward Amory Wins¬ 

low D P H New Haven, Conn, addressed the Philadelphia 
College of Physicians, April 1, on “The Modern Community 

Health Program ’-^Dr Lawrence Goldbacher, Philadelphia, 

gave a series of lectures and clinics in proctology, March 4, 
12 and 20, to naval medical officers at the Naval Hospital 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bills Enacted —The following bills have become laws 
S 64 proposing to provide for the collection, recording and 
preservation of vital statistics under the supervision of the 
state board of health S 96, regulating the practice of chir¬ 
opody, S 63 providing for a statewide census of the feeble¬ 
minded and for filing a list of names obtained thereby with 
all marriage license agencies, who may not issue a license to 
any person on said list H 96, requiring all pharmacies to be 
registered with the board of pharmacy and to be owned by 
licensed pharmacists, and H 178, amending the nursing prac¬ 
tice act by providing that one member of the board of nurse 
examiners may be connected with a training school for nurses 

TENNESSEE 

University News—Dr George F McCleary, deputy senior 
medical officer Ministry of Health England, will speak at 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, April 24, on con¬ 
trol of narcotic drug addiction Dr McCleary is m the United 
States to deliver one of the De Lamar lectures at Johns Hop¬ 
kins University School of Hygiene and Public Health Balti¬ 
more, April 14 Dr George R Minot, Boston, addressed the 
school of medicine and the Nashville Academy of Medicine, 
March 31, on treatment of anemia 

Health at Memphis —Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from eighty-one cities with a total 
population of 36 million for the week ended March 28 indicate 
that the highest mortality rate (22 2) appears for klemphis, 
and the rate for the group of cities as a whole 13 5 The 
mortality rate for Memphis for the corresponding week of 

1930 was 181 and for the group of cities 13 2 The annual 
rate for the eighty-one cities was 14 for the thirteen weeks of 

1931 as compared with 13 3 for the corresponding weeks of 
1930 Caution is necessary m the interpretation of these figures 
as weekly figures fluctuate vvidelv The fact that isome cities 
are hospital centers for large areas outside the cities or that 
thev have large Negro populations may tend to increase the 
death rate 
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State Medical Meeting at Knoxville, April M-ie_The 

ninct\ eighth nnmnl meeting of tlic 'Iciiiicssee Stntc ifcdical 
'Vssocntion \mII be held at Know die, April 14-16, with head¬ 
quarters at the Andrew Johnson Hotel Dr James B McClroj 
Meinjihis, will gne the iircsidciitial address on “Some Problems 
of Organized ^fedicine ” Guest speakers will inelude Drs 
Jhonias J Kirwiii, New' orl whose subject will be Vesical 
Neck Obstruction with a Presentation of a New Instrument for 
Its Relief’, James R McCord '\tlanta, ‘Management of 
Lclimpsii j 'inci I niik H J'ilicv, I'ostoii, "CTrciiioiin of iJic 
Colon Rectum ’ \ motion picture on "V-ipnnl 

H\‘;tcrcctomj for Utermt Rrohitsc \mII he slmwu The 
rtiincsscc Hosjutil ‘\ssociniion ^\lli nlso hold ils *minnl niLclmi; 
111 knowillc, April 13 

TEXAS 


"CoIIoids--Prcparation and Properties” and "Changes Obsened 
Tumors y\fter fntraeeiious Iniections 

of a Colloidal Solution ” 

Cancer Survey —A cancer stirsc} was begun in Vancomer, 
J cbniari 23, it is rciwrtcd, as part ol a program to record the 
status of the disease in British Columbia, initiated by the citj 
health authorities m cooperation with the Vancomer Medical 
Association When the suriej is completed, it is hoped that 
a radium institute may be established or, if not, that a supplj 
’"'4iuni will he purchased, ^o that treatment will be aiail 
able to residents of British Cohiiiibia Quebec was the fir't 
pros nice to purchase radium for treatment of cancer Sas 
kalchcw.aii was iie\t Ontario completed a suney during the 
past \cir It IS said, and has purchased radium while klamtoba 
is said to ha\c legisl itioii ready proiiding for similar action 


Bill Enacted —H 6 requires all medical licenlialcs to 
register with the board of medical examiners ammally and to 
pay an animal fee of $2 

Society News — \t tlic imcting of tlic Korlbwcst District 
Jfcdical Society Graham M irch 10 spcalers meliidcd 

Drs \\ ilham A Fisher Chicago on the modified Smith oper¬ 
ation for cataract Simeon II IIuKey Fort 1\ orth diagnosis 
and management of allergic rliiiiitis and Rollm S I'dhnore 

Jr, lacksboro, treatment of \ancosc nicer-\ program of 

case reports was presented before the 1 arrant County Medical 
Society, Fort Worth M irch 17 by Drs Fniest II Biirscy on 
Endarteritis Obliterans yyitb Lumbar Syiiipatlicctnuiy 
Hubert F Lcacli Infections Following Bone Injuries ’ and 
Richard J White, ‘ Oslcogcmc Sarcoma A symposium oii 
fractures yyas presented before the society, March 3 In the 

folloyyiilg physicians Drs Roy If Gough, George K Eiiloe 

Richard J \\ lute William E Birdsong Eraiil L Snyder 

Ross B Trigg and Herman Radii e At the meeting Ecb 
ruary 3, Dr Zack B Bobo, Jr, among others, addressed the 
society on gastro intestinal roentgen studies 


UTAH 

Bill Enacted—S 21, regulating the practice of chiropody, 
has become a layv 

VERMONT 

Bill Introduced—S 64 proposes to provide for the sterili¬ 
zation of any person, yyith Ins consent, wlicii two physicians 
-decide (1) that such person is socially inadequate and Id cly 
to procreate socially inadequate offspring and (2) that the 
yycifare of such person and tlie public welfare will be improycd 
by a sterilization operation 


WISCONSIN 


Bills Introduced—A 89, to amend the workmen’s com¬ 
pensation act proposes tint no employer or insurer shall be 
permitted o\cr the objection of the injured employee, to present 
the testimony of the attending physician unless it first be 
established that eopics of all written reports and the substance 
of all oral reports of such physician were promptly furmsbed 
to the employee or his reprcseiitati\c A 704 to amend the 
workmen’s compensation act, proposes to authorize the com¬ 
mission to allow claimants reasonable amounts for the sen ices 
of medical experts 

CANADA 


Personal— Dr George H Murphy, Halifax was recently 
appointed mimstcr of public health for Noia Scotia Dr ^lur- 
phy IS assoente professor of clinical surgery at Dalhousie 
Unixersity School of kfcdicinc 

Alberta License Lost—The registrar of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Alberta has recently reported the 
loss of the license to practice medicine m the proyince of 
Dr Morlei Alphoiiso Ryersoii Young, Calgary It appears 
that Dr Young ne\er received Ins license, which was issued 
July 22, 1922 

siocietv News— Drs Alexander Russell Munroe and 
rJprtnn TIcwellyn Pope, professors of surgery and medicine 
fcfpectneb, m tiie Unu4rsity of Alberta Faculty of Medicine 
Edmonton, addressed the Toronto Academy of Medicine 
Ma?ch 3 oil Operative Treatment of Fractures and Scoli- 
onatbexis’’’ Dr Thomas Glendenmng Hamdfon Winnipeg 
addressed the academy. March 4, 

Associated Psychic Phenomena E F Burton BU JJ and 
Dr Arthur C Hendrick were the speakers. March 11, on 


GENERAL 

Society News—Dr Francis M Pottenger, kfonrovia, Calif, 
was elected president elect of the American College of Plnn 
Clans at its recent mccliiig m Baltimore, vice presidents elected 
yeerc Drs Aldrcd Scott Warthin Ann Arbor, Jficli , Oiarles 
G Iciiiiiiigs, Detroit, and John A Lichtv, Chiton Springs, 
N \ Dr Solon Marx White, Minneapolis, was inducted as 
presulenl San Francisco yyas chosen as the next meeting 

place - \moiig speakers at the annual comcntion of ibe 

Vmencan Red Cross Wasliiiiglou, D C, April 13 16, will b” 
Drs Ray Lyman V'llbur, secretary of the interior, on ‘The 
Childs Bill of Rights , Liyiiigsloii Farraiid, president, Cornell 
Limcrsity, Itli ica, V \ , “The Next Fifty Years', Willnra 
A White W'aslniigton D C, Therapeutic Value of Hospital 
‘Social Service -nd William Dc Kleme, Washington, D C, 
Red Cross Opponiinitics m Child Health ” 

Cancer Society Expands Field Service —^Thc American 
Society for the Control of Cancer recently announced a plan 
of field sen ICC in winch the United Stales has been tentatneU 
diyided into districts with three new field representatnes 
appointed to coier these territories Dr Frank L Rector, who 
joinexi the statT m August 1930, is m charge of the midwcstcm 
section yyherc he has already been engaged m actiie work 
Dr Rector was formerly on the staff of the U S Public 
Health Sen ice ami later executiie secretary of the Chicago 
^fedIcal Society Dr John Jf Flude who was m general and 
special practice m Philadelphia and Pittsburgh for seycral 
years will take oicr the far western section of the country 
Dr Robert A Herring is to be placed in charge of the North 
eastern states, he w as formerly in the U S Public Health 
Service and is said to have organized the department of pre 
yentne medicine at the Uiincrsity of Georgia Medical School 
Dr J W Cox who during his several years service with the 
society has assnmed the greatest part of the field work ww 
coiUimic on the society s staff His activities, for the present, 
will be concentrated in the Southern states 

Four Weeks of Automobile Fatalities —The U S 
Department of Commerce announces that, during the four 
yecci s ended March 21, eighty-one large cities in the United 
States reported 602 deaths from aiitoiiiobile accidents This 
number compares with 585 deaths during the four weeks ended 
March 22 1930 kfost of these deaths were the result of acci 
dents that occurred within the corporate limits of the city, 
although some accidents occurred outside the city limits Con 
sidercd by four week periods since January 1929, total deaths 
from automobile accidents for eighty one cities regardless ol 
place of accident, the lowest total (471) appears for the four 
week period ended Feb 23, 1929, and the highest (850) for 
the four week period ended Nov 2, 1929 For the fifty tyvo 
week periods ended March 21, 1931, and March 22, 1930 the 
totals for the eighty one cities were respectively 8956 and 
8,718, which indicate a recent rate of 25 7 per hundred thou 
sand of population as against an earlier rate of 25 S or an 
increase of 0 8 per cent in the rate during the year The rates 
published iii this summary are based on midyear population 
estimates derned from the 1930 census 


PORTO RICO 

University News —Visiting professors who 
etured at the School of Tropical iTfedicinc of *l'e UmvCKity 
Porto Rico are Dr Theobald Smith Princeton, N J 
'alter W Palmer and WTlliam C Von Glahn, New ^orK 
alcolm H Soule Sc D Ann Arbor Mich, and Ernst Carron 
lust, Ph D , New Orleans 
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Hospital News —A new clinical lecture tlicater, additioml 
ward space, an operitinp theater and laboratories for pathologj', 
built at a cost of £13,000 at the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, 
London, haae been opened and dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Patrick Afaiison, founder of the Seamen's Hospital Society, 
from which grew the present hospital 

British Medical Association Meeting, July 21-25—The 
ninetj ninth annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
will be held at Eastbourne, Julj 21 25, tinder the presidenej of 
Dr William G Willoughb>, medical ofheer of health for East¬ 
bourne The presidential address will be gnen in the afternoon 
of July 21 and the sectional meetings for clinical and scientific 
work will be held on the following three dajs, with discussions 
in the mornings and demonstrations in the afternoons The 
annual representatne meeting is to begin Jul) 17 

International Trachoma Prize —The Roaal Hungarian 
minister of public welfare and labor offers a prize of 2 000 
Swiss francs for an independent work on the etiology of 
trachoma Essajs must be addressed to the Eje Clinic No 1 
of the Ro\al Hungarian Peter Pazmanj Unuersit> Budapest 
(VIII, Maria-utca 39) not later than June 30 and may be 
written in German, English, Ercnch Italian or Hungarian 
Essajs that have alreadj been published are eligible for com¬ 
petition 

Effect of Milk on Growth of Children —Following an 
investigation m Lanarkshire schools bv the Department of 
Health for Scotland on milk consumption and the growth of 
school children, it was decided that the influence of the addi¬ 
tion of milk to the diet of school children is reflected in a 
definite increase m the rate of growth both in height and 
weight, that there is no obvious or constant difference in this 
respect between bo)s and girls, and that there is little evidence 
of definite relation between the age of the children and amount 
of improvement The investigation is said to be the first m 
which a government department made itself responsible for a 
dailj milk supplj to 10000 children The number of children 
under observation was 20000 of whom 5000 received raw milk, 
5,000 pasteurized, and the remaining 10000 were used as con¬ 
trols The milk supplied was grade A each child receiving 
three fourths of a pint dailj Si\t}-seven schools were included 
m the investigation the selection of representative children 
being left to the teachers, the age group including those of from 
5 to 12 jears Cards were printed in distinctive colors for the 
children receiving raw milk, for those receiving pasteurized 
milk and for those used as controls As each child was 
weighed and measured at the beginning of the investigation 
the results were added to the cards, which, at the conclusion of 
the investigation, were sent to the department of health for 
statistical analysis The measuring and weighing required the 
full time of five physicians and seventeen nurses 

Society News —The International Neurological Congress 
will be held at Berne, Switzerland August 31-September 4 
Among Americans listed on the preliminary program are Drs 
Walter E Dandy, Baltimore, Ernest Sachs, St Louis, Haney 
Cushing, Boston and Percival Bailej Chicago, who will dis¬ 
cuss diagnostic and therapeutic procedures m brain tumors, 
Lewis J Pollock and Lojal E Davis, Chicago, and James 
Ramsa) Hunt, New York, whose subject will be muscle tonus, 
and Smith Ely Jelhffe, New York, who is scheduled to 

discuss trauma of the nenous sjstem-The International 

Hjgiene Museum at Dresden Germanj is sponsoring a second 
International Hjgiene Exhibition which will extend from Maj 
2 to September IS A new department called Popular Teach¬ 
ing of Hvgiemcs in All Countries' is to be inaugurated this 

vear-Ihe Second Internationa! Congress for Light will be 

held in Copenhagen, Aug IS IS, 1932 under the presidency of 
Dr Axel L Rejii The purpose is to studj all questions 
relating to biologic and biophjsical researches in connection 
with light and light treatment The membership fee is §S 
Punher information may be had from the secretarj general. 

Dr A Ixissmever Finsens Lvbinstitut Copenhagen -The 

meeting of the Gescllschaft fur Verdauungs und Stoffwechsel- 
kraiikheiten (societv for diseases of digestion and metabolism) 
will be held m ^ icima under the chairmanship of Prof Dr 
VI ilhelm Falta The session September 23, will be jomth 
with the meeting of the Deutsche Phanmcologische Gesell- 
«liaft’ (German pharnncologic societv) which will be held 
September 21-23 under the chairmanship of Prof Dr Flurj 
in Yicmn Further information mat be obtained from tlte 
general secretariate of the societj, Berlin W 30, Bamberger 


foreign Letters 


LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Alarch 14, 1931 

Anesthesia in Labor as a Routine 
An appeal was recently made in the press by the wife of 
the ex-prime minister for a fund to enable routine anesthesia 
to be provided for the labors of poor women It was assumed 
that this was a desirable thing and no question of any disad¬ 
vantages was entertained The matter then came before the 
London County Council which controls many maternity hos¬ 
pitals The council invited its public health committee to co t- 
sider and report on the desirabiht} and practicability of makmg 
arrangements to give light anesthesia in labors m its hospitals 
Information was obtained as to existing practice Out of 7,454 
patients delivered in 1929, 1 m 85 received a sedative, an anal¬ 
gesic or an anesthetic, 1 in 19 5 received a sedative onl> , 1 
III 18 received an analgesic only, 1 in 89 received a general 
anesthetic (mostlj abnormal cases) At five out of twenty-two 
hospitals, light anesthesia was given to a few normal patients 
(mostly primiparas) At eleven hospitals, analgesics were 
emplojed At one hospital half the patients received tins form 
of relief but in most of the hospitals only a small percentage 
All the hospitals gave a general anesthetic m abnormal cases 
in which intervention was required 
The committee issued a report stating that the more extended 
use of general anesthesia, even m the intermittent form, known 
as obstetric anesthesia, requires careful consideration Manj of 
the phjsicians in charge of the maternity hospitals are opposed 
to general anesthesia as a routine, as they believe that it delajs 
labor, increases the need for intervention and in other wavs 
increases the risk to mother and child Further, some phjsi¬ 
cians are opposed to administration of any form of genera! 
anesthesia b> nurses except under the direct supervision of the 
phjsician In the council's hospitals all normal labors are 
attended by midwnes onlj As to the wishes of the patients, 
there IS considerable prejudice against anesthesia m some quar¬ 
ters, but judging by the experience of women who demand it 
when m a position to pay for it probably 90 per cent of the 
inmates of the councils hospitals would ask for it The com¬ 
mittee observes that the administration or supervision of 
obstetric anesthesia is not a particularlj interesting or valuable 
experience for a joung physician In spite of these considera¬ 
tions, the committee feels that the provision of light anesthesia 
m normal cases is one which, having regard to modern opinion 
and practice should be conceded at any rate for an experi¬ 
mental period 

A Group of Physical Medicine 
The members of the British Medical Association engaged m 
the studj and practice of electrotherapeutics and phjsical thera¬ 
peutics have petitioned for the establishment of a 'Group of 
Phjsical Medicine” The recent development of these subjects 
has resulted in a large bodj of phjsicians interested m them 
The interests of electrotherapists and phjsical therapists 
differ in some resficcts from those of the ordinarj members 
of the British Jledical Association Therefore in the meetings 
of the divisions and branches of the association these specialists 
find It difficult to make their opinions of weight From the 
nature of things there can be few divisions m which thej are 
represented bj more than one or two members and in many 
thej have none Thej think that some central formation within 
the association is necessarj to collect and formulate and give 
vent to the opinions of all interested in phvsical therapj on 
matters concerning relations with other branches of the pro¬ 
fession and between workers m the various brandies of their 
own subject. 
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Research on the Alpha Rays 

Lord Rutherford, PR S , whose rcscarclics arc fimdamciUal m 
the modern conception of tlic atom and therefore m the midcr- 
standniB of radiothcrapj, delncrcd an address at the Ro)al 
Institution on ‘Recent Rcscarciics on the Alpha Rajs’ lie 
said that the most tjpical mode of dismtcf,ration of radium and 
other radioacliic bodies consisted m the e\pnIsion of an alpha 
particle or hcluini mielens from the radioactuc nucleus with 
great \clocitj and energy In recent years, rcseareli had been 
maelc to lest whether the liberated alpha particles all had the 
same speed or yyiiethcr thej consisted of groups with small 
diflcrcnces of yclocity I he compleMtj of the alpha rajs had 
been analjzed hj denecting them m a [lowcrfiil magnetic field 
and 111 mail) cases it had been found that the alpha particles 
appeared to be honiogciieons in yclocitj On modern yicws 
this indicated that the alpha particle in the nucleus hefnre 
c\pnlsion had a certain dernntc energy Icyel which was defined 
b) quantum conditions Rut it seemed not niilikclj tint other 
cnergj lei els might cMst within the mickus and that some of 
the alpha particles might be liberated y\ith a diflereut speed 
With the orclmarj electromagnets the) suffered onl) a sin ill 
deflection But great improyciiient in resolution would be pro 
duced if the) could be bent round in a semicircle, when a 
definite focusing efifect could be produced Ibis had reccntlj 
been done in Pans bj Rosciibluin with a gigantic clcctroiiiai,- 
ncl, of which the pole pieces y\ere a meter in diameter lie 
thus bent the alpha particles into a semicircle of a radius of 
20 cm Bj the focusing method it yyas found that the alpha 
particles from a nuiuher of raelioactuc hoeltes apiKarcel to he 
homogeneous to a high degree but one element, thorium C, 
gate alpha particles which consisted of a number of distinct 
groups each characterized In a definite speed As thorium is 
used in radiotherapy, possibly this proiiertj has some practical 
bearing 

The Lowest Death Rate 

The Mtal statistics for 1930, just issued by the registrar 
general, shoyv that 649,430 live births and 455 497 deaths (exclud¬ 
ing stillbirths) occurred in 1930 Tlie natural increase of popu 
lation was therefore 194 033, against an aicrage of 191 824 in 
the preceding five years The birth rate was 10 3 per thousand 
of population (the same as for 1929, which was the lowest 
recorded) The death rate was 114, being 2 below that for 
1929 and the lotvest on record The infant mortality was also 
the lowest on record, being S below 1928, the previous lowest, 
and 14 below that for 1929 


BERLIN 

(Train Our Regular Corresl'ouJnil) 

March 2, 1931 

Anniversarjr of Society of Internal Medicine 
The Berliner Verein fur miicre Mcdizin held recently a 
gala session in memory of its founder, Ernst yon Leyden 
Professor His, the chairman, gaac an account of the history 
of till, society, which Lejdcn founded to preyent internal iiiedi- 
cmc from being split up into many different specialties 
Through colkctnc research on tuberculosis, influenza and scrum 
treatment of diphtheria, the society has contributed much to 
the progress of science as applied to practice 1 he follow ing 
were made honorary members of the society' y Romberg and 
Tnedricb y bfuller of Mumcli, v Krchl of Heidelberg, and 
Minkowski of Breslau-Wiesbaden 

In his address on the treatment of heart disease during the 
past fifty years, Professor ion Romberg of Jilumch called 
attention to the fact that the almost purely pliy sicodiagnostic 
consideration of heart disease and the negatiyc therapeutic atti¬ 
tude wliicli today seem rather strange, hayc been replaced by 
careful obscryatioii at the bcds.de In 1890, Romberg made 
the heart muscle the central feature of Ins observations and 


designated it as the automatic motor of the circulation The 
recent deyclopments m the pathology of the heart are unfhink 
able without the measurement of the blood pressure Since 
Martins and rricdncli Krans stressed its importance, more 
attention has been paid to the yyliole personality of the heart 
patient One may consistently speak of heart disease only when 
the niainfcstations are caused by the heart and are not merely 
in imfest in the heart According to y Bcrgmann the cliraina 
tioti of organic neuroses in tins field is effected with pleasing 
rapidity Not the otlicryyisc licaltliy heart but the psychic 
change constitutes the chief point of attack of the treatment. 
The same rule applies to llic frequent heart symptoms asso¬ 
ciated yyitli constitutional inferiority To be sure, there are 
numerous transitions to actual heart disease Punclional diag 
iiosis has proved its worth all along the line Neicrtheless, it 
would he extremely ill advised to neglect the anatomic coiidi 
tioiis, for precisely through their appreeialion can tlie signifi 
c inec of functional mflncnccs be understood 

I be complete reversal of therapeutic views as compared with 
the former bn|icless resignation is due to the more correct point 
of ittack III the treatment The abnormal activity of the heart 
muscle tint lies at the basis of the functional disturbance of 
tile heart can often be remedied Digitalis remains the mdis- 
(KUisablc remedy Success depends to a great extent on the 
dosage The mode of administration is important and the most 
significant precondition is a uniformly active preparation In 
coiicliisioii, Romberg referred to the prophylactic endeavors 
looking toyyard the prevention of heart disease by combating 
svpliifis, by attempts to control recurrences of articular rheu 
iiiatism, and by gymnastics and sjiorls 


Treatment of Malignant Tumors 
\\ licrcas It was formerly the endeavor to accomplish a direct 
and complete destruction of the tumor cell by means of mm 
diatioii, of late years more attention lias been given to sparing 
die organism as much as possible The former concentration 
of the radiologic attack lias been abandoned and in its plaw 
arc a carefully planned fractionation and distribution of the 
radiotlicraiicutic action over a period of seieral weeks In 
addition an attempt lias been made of late to effect an active 
stimulidon of the hitherto unknown defense forces of the 
organism toward tumor formations It is not yet possible to 
decide as to whether this method is of any considerable value 
From the standpoint of diagnosis, at least, i aluable ground has 
been won in tins direction, as research by Rcdmg and Sloze 
on the hydrogen ion concentration in the blood serum of cancer 
patients lias shown*' This nictbod of research has now been 
subjected to extensive verification by Professor Holfelder, 
roentgenologist at the University of Frankfort The obseria 
tions of Reding and Sloze were thereby substantiated Accord 
mg to Holfelder s conclusions, no cancer occurs with hydrogen 
ion values under 7 37, whereas m cancer patients values between 
7 42 and 7-53 arc usually found Modern roentgenotherapy 
understands seeking out the tumor in the organism and apply 
ing isolated treatment so that modern roentgenotherapy is to 
be compared with a bloodless operatnc procedure With this 
method lasting results extending oier a period of ten years 
may sometimes be secured More recently, ameliorations have 
been effected also m inoperable cases of gastric cancer such as 
have been secured by no other method how long the amcUora 
t.ons will continue is still problematic It is therefore evident 
that radiotherapy, the possibilities of which are today by no 
means utilized to the fullest extent constitutes a promising 
form of treatment and should therefore be developed with a 
possible energy 

Sterilization of the Unfit 

At a recent session of the reichstag committee for the draft¬ 
ing of the new penal code of Germany the subject of 
tion of incorrigible criminals was discussed It was desire 
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■that the intervention should not be regarded as a punishable 
bodilj iiijurj it well founded eugenic and social considerations 
demanded it The present status of the law with reference to 
stenluation is somewhat confused For instance, it is per- 
fectlj admissible to sterilize a woman who, on account of a 
severe chronic disorder, is unable to assume the babilitj of 
another preginnej In that case, sterilization has a therapeutic 
purpose But sterilization for the purpose of preventing defec¬ 
tive or diseased offspring is prohibited bv law Such so called 
eugenic indications for sterilization may be interpreted by the 
courts as severe bodily injur>, which is still punishable even 
though the person so treated consented to the intervention 
The situation has become still further confused owing to the 
fact that certain courts having jurisdiction in guardianship mat¬ 
ters have approved the sterilization of wards for eugenic reasons 
or have simplj declared that consent to sterilization rests with 
the guardian The departments of justice of the German lander 
take the attitude of silent tolerance 
An inquiry in German cities with more than SO000 inhabi¬ 
tants which was instituted by hygienist Fetscher of Dresden 
m the spring of 1930, revealed that in seventeen of the ninety- 
five cities sterilizations at public expense had been performed 
while six other cities desired or contemplated interventions of 
this kind It is evident, therefore, that health hoards act in 
contravention of the penal code—certainly not in an indifferent 
manner hut under the force of necessity and conviction It 
can only be regarded as a moral duty to prevent the procrea¬ 
tion of unfortunate and often weaklj offspring In addition 
to eugenic considerations, there are economic and demographic 
problems involved 

It is not a question of wholesale sterilizations carried out 
without a definite plan, on the contrarj, every single case 
requires careful scrutiny and investigation The demographic 
effect that is sought can be studied only in the light of many 
single events extending over considerable periods of tune 

BELGIUM 

(From Onr Regular Correspondent) 

Feb 20, 1931 

International Congress on Rheumatism 
At the second Congres international de la ligue centre le 
rhumatisme, held at Liege under the chairmanship of the 
minister of hjgiene, the attendance was 200 and IS nations were 
represented A single topic was on the program Disturbances 
of Cutaneous Circulation Associated with Chronic Rheuma- 
tismal Disorders ” Mr Foged and Professor Laignel Lavastine 
discussed “Disturbances of Cutaneous Circulation in Acute 
Articular Rheumatism ’ Professor Botiumil Prusik dealt with 
Cutaneous Circulation in Rheumatism ’ The international 
committee of the league decided to hold the next congress in 
Home, m the forepart of 1932 and that the topic for discussion 
should be The Early Sj mptoins of Rheumatism ’ 

The Toxic Effects of Tobacco Smoke 
Tournade and Malmejac presented recently to the Academy 
of Medicine of Belgium a communication on an experimental 
studj on the toxic effects of inhaled tobacco smoke The dis¬ 
orders presented bj dogs which are due essentiallj to excitation 
of the sjmpathctic svstem are the same that are produced bv 
the intravenous injection of nicotine This idcntitv recognized 
It is possible to estimate the quantitj of alkaloid that is intro 
duced into the organism b> the smoke of a given cigaret This 
IS how It IS done In the same dog that inhaled the smoke one 
finds what dose of nicotine must be injected into the jugular 
or saphenous vein to produce the same functional disorders 
The dose found bv the trial and-error method is from 1 5 to 
2 mg This figure docs not represent the total amount of 
alkaloid contained m the smoke but onlj the portion that is 


actually absorbed In the face of this experimental fact, the 
plivsician should refuse permission to smoke to the cardiac 
patient, the patient with high blood pressure, the emphysematous 
patient, the diabetic patient and the person affected with a dis¬ 
equilibrium of the vegetative nervous system In any event, 
on the basis of these experimental results, the inhaling of 
tobacco smoke should be prohibited as an incontestably danger¬ 
ous practice 

The Conference of the Red Cross Society 
The opening session of the fourteenth Conference of the 
International Red Cross Society was held in the Palais des 
Academies, under the chairmanship of Professor Nolf The 
conference was attended by delegates of the governments and 
the national Red Cross societies that subscribed to the Geneva 
Conventions of 1864 and of 1929 and were represented on the 
international committee of the Red Cross and in the league ol 
Red Cross societies These matters, among others, were taken 
up the new convention for the amelioration of the treatment 
of prisoners of war, activities of the Red Cross in naval war¬ 
fare, article XVI of the Pact and softening of the rigors ot 
blockades, standardization of sanitarj equipment, protection of 
the civil populations against warfare with chemicals, identifica¬ 
tion marks of sanitary equipment, extension of the Red Cross 
movement to other countries (1) creation of new national Red 
Cross societies, (2) recruiting of members by the national socie¬ 
ties (3) publicity methods for the promotion of the Red Cross 
idea (publications of the national societies, the public press, the 
motion picture, radio expositions, truce of the Red Cross) 
(4) regional and technical conferences, the role of the Red 
Cross as a factor in bringing peoples together, the modes of 
collaboration of the Red Cross with other national and inter¬ 
national institutions working in the field of hvgiene, the Junior 
Red Cross within the national and international organization of 
the Red Cross, the organization of national societies of the Red 
Cross to provide for disasters, securing of personnel, Union 
Internationale de secours (1) progress made toward the creation 
of the Union Internationale de secours, (2) role of the national 
societies of the Red Cross (3) collaboration of the international 
Red Cross m the functioning of the union collaboration of the 
Red Cross in the creation of first aid stations along the high- 
wajs sanitary aviation legal aspects of the question, activities 
of the Red Cross in the domain of the nurses (1) enrolment of 
graduate nurses the formation and the enrolment of voluntary 
aids, (2) the professional equipment of the nurse (a) the guid¬ 
ing principles in the creation of schools for nurses, (h) role of 
the Red Cross in the training of nurses (3) the creation of a 
personnel of aids for the promotion of social hjgieiie 

The Belgian Society of Cancerology 
The first session of the Societe beige de cancerologie recently 
founded was held, Nov 29 1930 in the auditorium of patho¬ 
logic anatomy at the Umversitj of Brussels This societj 
which consists at present of thirtj charter members was founded 
at the suggestion of four university aiiticancer centers in accor¬ 
dance with a desire expressed in 1924 by the government 
Though fully aware of the danger that lies in the creation of 
too large a number of medical societies and in assigning to 
each of them the studj of a too restricted domain in pathology 
and clinical science the charter members of the societv con¬ 
sidered It to be of advantage to discuss m an asscmblj of clini¬ 
cians pathologists roentgenologists biochemists and phvsicists 
the researches carried out in Belgium m the domain of biologj, 
the clinical management and the treatment of cancer 
On the other hand thev are taking care not to create an 
organization whose aims would lead to overlapping with the 
medical associations alreadj existing, and it seemed to them 
that a Belgian societj of cancerolog> should be able to col¬ 
laborate to advantage vvitli other groups Such collaboration 
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has already been approved, at the request of the Socielt dc 
canccrologic, b\ tile Societc de cliinirgic, the Socitte de radio¬ 
logic, and the Socitto beige d obstetnqiic ct de gjiiLCologie 

Cases of Ambulatory Plague 
Before the Academj of jAfethcinc of Btlgiimi Mr Jolfram 
of Pans recounted recenth obserratioiis of cases of .iborlne 
and ambulators plague made bj him in Pans and its tin irons 
during recent sears He einpliasi/cd that eases of aborlisc and 
ambulator} plague arc not alssass fatal It appears certain that 
the facts to sshich be calls attciilioii are wore frequent Ilian 
ssould be supisosed that thes require further inscsligatioii, ami 
that thc} CMst m man} other countries He stresses the point 
that all plissicians should be ssarned that there are in Liiropc, 
in a number of cities and at all cseiits m Liighnd, Prai "e and 
their colonics, unquestionable cases of bubonic jdaguc that coiu- 
monl} esolse ssithoiit grise ssmptoms Onl} bs being fore- 
uarned of these facts, and apphiiig iiumcdiatcls hsgienic 
measures (thc elcstruction of rats and the saccinatioii of the 
population in certain areas) can a return of a justi} feared 
epidemic of biibouic plague be forestalled 

ITALY 

(Prom Our Pcpular Corrctf'ondcut) 

Jnn 31, 1931 

Convention of the League Against Cancer 
The second coineiition of the Lega italiain per la lotta 
contro il cancro ssas held reccntls in Bologna Thc cliairiiian 
of thc orgam/ation committee of thc conscntioii ssas Prof 
Giacmto Viola senator, medical clinician of Bologna Pro¬ 
fessor Rondoni of the Unuersit} of Milan discussed the cliolog} 
and treatment of tumors The problem of malignant tumors is 
cssentiall} a cellular problem The neoplastic cell is profoundl} 
modified in all its functional actisities in a permanent and irre¬ 
versible manner Hence all recent ctiologic concciitions must 
take account of the fact that thc neoplastic cell is itself thc 
cause of thc cancer in thc sense that the course of the disease, 
from the clinical point of sicw, depends propcrls on the local 
cellular pcrscrsiou Thc hehasior of the cell is clnraeterizcd 
either b} its lack of altruism touard the remainder of thc 
diseased organism or b} thc character of absolute stabilits that 
It presents in the changed biologic attitude The irritation 
theory ma} he toda} understood m thc following manner 
Various agents (ph}sical, chemical, parasitic), b\ producing 
chronic irritations of the tissues, may bring about a true nicta 
bolic pcraersiou of the cells, resulting in their acquisition of 
malignant properties These niaiiitaui thcmsclaes then stably 
in the form of the new type thus originated, e\cn if the exoge¬ 
nous agent lias ceased to exert its influence Thus there is 
verified a multiple etiology with a single fundamental patho¬ 
genic unit In addition to the known stimuli from parasites of 
thc higher orders (worms), possibly also certain micro¬ 
organisms or unknown amuses may be found among thc ctiologic 
causes, but today one no longer discusses the theory of a specific 
parasite or micro-organism, and everything points away from 
cancer as due to specific infectious disease 

Professor Morpurgo reported the results of the researches 
earned out by his pupils on the growth of inoculated tumors 
It has been observed that, if nephrectomy is performed after 
the inoculation of the sarcoma in the other kidney, there is found 
a greater development in the hyperemic kidney than m the con¬ 
trols The active hyperemia makes the tumors grow rapidly, 
whereas anemia acts in the opposite sense 

Professor Tmozzi presented a communication on the produc¬ 
tion of tumors from material taken from embryos of animals 
affected with malignant tumors With pulp from the placenta 
or from the embryos of healthy animals, positive results were 
never secured The results were likewise negative on using 


embryos and placenta of rats affected with Jensen sarcoma and 
with the adenocarcinoma of Chrlicb However, embrvonal 
m^atcnal of rats affected with sarcoma 37 S gave more than 
75 per cent of positive results causing the dci clopmciit of tumors 
of a similar tyjic to that presented by the animals that had 
ftirmslicd the material The use of placenta gave always 
negative results 

Tmozzi presented also a communication on the relations 
between hvpcrsplcnia and tumors, pointing out that, after hyper 
spicma, the Jensen sarcomas of moderate size undergo in the 
first stage a much more rapid evolution After a brief period 
of rest they begin to rctroi^rcss and gradually disappear, leanng 
a small flat scar or a nodule of fibrous connectiie tissue 

ItrLATJOX IIETlVEFX CANCER AND TUBERCCEOSIS 

Cciilaiim opened the discussion on thc second topic, 'The 
Kclatioiis Between Cancer and Tuberculosis” The principle 
emiiiciatcd hv Rokilaiiskv that tuberculosis and cancer are 
antagonistic was later qualified hv (he same author with the 
assumption (hat tuberculosis niav be present only when the 
cancer is ulcerated and iii process of dissolution, a sign that 
(be cancerous crasis is about spent The reverse happens in 
case the liibcrciilosis is the earlier disease Also from clinical 
observations it appears lint not infrequently cases arise in which 
tuberculosis seems to heal unexpectedly whereupon there are 
noted mdicafioiis of the iinphiitation of a tumor, which is the 
iiltimalc cause of death Interesting data are derived also from 
observations of alternate hereditary disposition as a consequence 
of which the children of tuberculous persons remain immune to 
cancer and vice versa The contrast between the two morbid 
lv|)cs must be sought according to thc speaker, m a modifica 
tion that one of the two processes m a state of activitv 
impresses itself on the bodv of tissues m a contrirv sense to 
thc manner m which the other impresses itself The speaker 
carried out cxpcnmcntal researches with this idea in view He 
assumes that m thc cell there is a special center destined to 
collect coordiinit and transmit the impulses to multiplication 
The tumor constitutes a disease of tins center 
D Agata of ifessnn reported the case of a man affected witli 
primary cancer of thc rectum and who had presented, a few 
years prcviouslv foci of tiibcrculos s Wassileff does not admit 
thc existence of a true antagonism between cancer and tuber 
culosis He shares the opinion of those who consider that 
tuberculous toxins influence the terrain of neoplasms He had 
alwavs found the skiii reaction to ftiberculm positive in cancer 
patients kfalpurgo in Ins statistics found the coexistence of 
cancer and tuberculosis only in one case m a thousand 

CONSTITUTIONAL PTEDISPOSITION TO CANCER. 

The official paper on the third topic ‘ The Problem of the 
Constitutional Predisposition to Cancer’ was presented by 
Professor Bencdetfi His research was earned out on SaO 
cancer patients, to whom he applied the constitutional anthropo 
metric method of Viola The fundamental results of this series 
of investigations were that cancer has a predilection for persons 
who, in their constitution, may be regarded as normal or nearly 
so This relation between neoplastic predisposition and nor 
mahty of constitution is established not only by an examination 
of the body measurements and by the complex ei aluition of the 
somatic mass, but also by an analysis of the familv and personal 
antecedents of cancer patients, from which it becomes evident 
that persons who are descended from health} families and from 
longhved ancestors art particularly subject to cancer This 
relation is apparent not only if the organism of the cancerous 
is considered m its entirety but also if particularly the organ 
and thc organic system that gave rise to cancer are considered 
Vecchia stated that, during his stav of two years in Albania, 
he had not observed any influence of malaria oii the constitution 
apt to create conditions faiorable to the development of cancer 
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Doinli rennrl cd that, with regard to c\ogenic factors m 
cancer of the genital region, the local factor (represented by 
traumas, niflaminatorj lesions, lack of lugiene) is of enormous 
importance, although it maj be agreed that, with respect to the 
menstrual cicle, it is a question of normal tjpes 

ONCOGENIC DISEQUILinltlUM AND IIISTOGEMC CHEMO- 

TiinrAr^ in the nioLora or tumors 
The official paper on the fourth topic, ‘ Oncogenic Disequi¬ 
librium and Histogemc Chemotherapy m the Biology of 
Tumors,” was presented bj Professor Pichera of Pavia, who 
gaie an account of Ins research from 1907 until the present 
The doctrine of oncogenic disequilibrium explains the develop¬ 
ment of tumors b> the assumption of the rupture of relations 
between mhibitue substances and stimulative substances of 
cellular proliferation On the harmonv of these relations are 
based, according to the tlieorv, normal histogenesis, plijsiologic 
regeneration and tissue reintegration There are two patho¬ 
genic factors the constitutional oncogenic predisposition and 
the factor of the general condition The histogenic substances 
that make for a biologic treatment act by a direct and bj an 
indirect route The direct means lies in the cjtoljtic cnzjmes 
contained m the tissues and organs neoplastic isoferments and 
normal heteroferments The indirect means consists in the 
stimulation of the activity of the organs that produce oncolytic 
substances The Ijtic action affects the nevvlv formed neoplastic 
elements, whereas the regenerated elements remain untouched 
Some of Professor Fichera s pupils presented clinical cases 
in which treatment with oncobtic substances had given favorable 
results leading to the retrogression of tumors that at the time 
appeared inoperable, recurrent and metastatic 
Centanm does not accept the theory ot oncogenic disequi¬ 
librium nor the specificity of treatment In many attempts at 
biologic treatment made thus far a number of favorable results 
have been observed, as confirmed by observers worthy of con¬ 
fidence But with these methods the effect is observed without 
Its being possible to establish a law governing the outcome of 
the treatment, and without one being able to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the disease 

diagnostic CENTERS FOR MALIGNANT TUMORS 
Professor Gallenga presented the official paper on the fifth 
topic, “The Present Status of Diagnostic and Therapeutic 
Centers for 'Malignant Tumors in Italj ' There are now 
eighteen such centers in Italy, having been created through the 
efforts of the league, there are also a number of independent 
institutes of the same significance Such centers, in order to 
function properlj, must have (1) a dispensary or ambulatorium 
for whatever patients present themselves, (2) rooms for clinical 
observation, (3) laboratory for histologic and clinical researches, 
(4) laboratory for roentgen and for radium therapy, (5) a sur¬ 
gical service, and (6) statistical service Not all the centers 
have as yet developed all these functions 

Commemoration of Pasteur 
At Bordighera, where Pasteur lived for several months, 
special ceremonies were held recently in his honor The 
commemoration was attended by many Italian phvsicians, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Americans and Jugoslavs under the chair¬ 
manship of Professor Forgue of the University of hlontpellier 
Prof Nicola Pende medical clinician of the University of 
Genoa, delivered the official address 

Congress of the Society of Microbiology 
The Italian section of the Societa internazionale di microbio- 
logia will hold Its tliird national congress in Milan in Ap-il 
1931 The following topics will be discussed (1) The Patho¬ 
genesis of the Diseases of Plants ’ presented bv Professor 
Montcmartini of the Umversitv of Palermo (2) 'The Newer 
Knowledge of the Biology of the Tubercle Bacillus,’ presented 


by Professor Puntoni of the University of Rome, and (3) 
Hyperreceptivity m Disease,” presented by Professor Zironi 
of the University of Milan Professor Pepeu will deliver an 
address on “Newer Knowledge and 'Views on Antidiphtheritic 
Vaccination” On this occasion, there will likewise be a meet¬ 
ing of the Comitato italiano per lo studio dei gruppi sanguigni 
Professor Lattes of the University of Modena will discuss the 
quantitative variations m the specific properties of the several 
blood groups 

Committee for the Study of Ozena 

A national committee for the study of ozena has been created, 
and Professor Calamida has been chosen president Papers on 
the subject of ozena will be prepared and presented at the second 
International Congress of Otorhinolaryngology, to be held in 
Madrid in 1932 As the speakers for Italy, the following have 
been chosen Professor Torrim of Florence, who will deal with 
the pathologic anatomy of ozena, and Professor Trimarchi of 
Verona, who will take up the subject of bacteriology and 
experimental pathology 

NETHERLANDS 

(From Our Regular Corrcsf’ondcnt) 

J^[arch 1, 1931 

Sanitation on Ships 

The commission, under the chairmanship of Dr Joseph Jitta, 
which was appointed by the minister of labor commerce and 
industry, to institute an inquiry in regard to the hygienic pre¬ 
cautions taken bv the navigation companies, has presented its 
report, from which the following conclusions are excerpted 

The sanitary administration on board passenger ships and 
freighters is, in the main, well regulated and controlled The 
commission discovered, however, a certain remissness in con¬ 
nection with the obligation of rejxirting cases of contagious 
disease occurring on board Dutch ships outside the territorial 
waters of the Netherlands It recommends therefore the exten¬ 
sion of article 2 of the law pertaining to contagious diseases 
The measures adopted to prevent the reception on board of 
persons who constitute a danger for the transmission of con¬ 
tagious diseases seem inadequate The medical care on board 
the transoceanic steamers is in the opinion of the commission, 
most excellent To this class are reckoned steamers that carry 
more than twelve passengers 

The report deals largely with the question as to whether 
ships physicians should have a special training and whether 
the government should impose certain regulations with respect 
to the matter On account of the small number of physicians 
offering their services, government control of their preparation 
appears for the time being, out of the question In the mean¬ 
time the commission recommends that future ships' physicians 
include in their preparation the courses given in the existing 
institutes for tropical and maritime diseases Special difficulties 
are encountered in case of disease on board ships that carry no 
physician In the opinion of the commission, more time should 
be spent than at present in the schools of navigation and in the 
schools for machinists on the teaching of the principles of first 
aid in case of accident, and furthermore, a course denling with 
malaria and dysentery should be added The commission even 
goes so far as to suggest that pilots and machinists be instructed 
in the diagnosis of malaria 

After a voyage, the first-aid kits and the medical chests, the 
contents of which are determined by tlie navigation laws, are 
returned to the navigation company, which verifies the contents 
and adds what is needed This concerns the large ships the 
inspection of which is the duty of the inspector of public health 
The inspection of the large ships that have no physician on board 
is in the hands of the navigation service A large number of 
freighters have now a nurse under the orders of the first pilot 
In addition, there are physicians at Batavia and at Surabaya 
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Tile cMmimtioii nnd tlie vicciintion of the pcrsoiintl ire likc- 
iMse proMtlcd for, ns well ns tlic rendering of first nid in 
ense of nccidcnt It nould seem to Ik ucll north uliilc to 
proutlc ships of hrge tonmgc nilh n hborntorj nnd a qualified 
personnel 

Influence of Factory Life on Women 
The nnnistcr of hhor coinnicrcc nnd indnstr} discussed 
recenth the infltienc(.s of fnclorj life on the plnsicnl nnd iiicnlnl 
condition of noinen lie pointed out nnnj influences tint nrc 
nniiifest dimiimtioii of the niortnlit\ in ndults nnd ciiildreii, 
diminution of nlcoliolism, nnieliorntion in Iiqusiiir conditions, 
oxer ngmist the influences of the motion pictures luilihc dniices, 
nnd wnr nnd postwar conditions 
The good influences of factory work innj be sitiniiied up as 
follows tile Inbit of regular cniplojincut, orderliness clennli- 
iiess, greater well lieing, mere iscd knowledge of liminn rehtion 
ships nnd of liuiinn societj in general, a higher sense of 
iiiticpcndencc and of self res/>cct The bad iiifliicncts arc 
diminution of good taste, lack of oiiiiortunities to miproxc the 
home lessened nttacimieiit for the home the iirobabilit} of being 
brought into contact with corrupting elements brulahrmg and 
unhealth) work too much freedom and as a corollar) a 
teiiclcnc) to hiMir) and c\traeagance These dangers ire how- 
ex cr, the subject of careful solicitude on the part of the inspec¬ 
tion of labor, as max be seen b) the chapters dealing with these 
jiroblcms m their annual reports and the measures adopted to 
combat these conditions According to recent reports it appears 
that 111 a great number of factories the xxonten arc subjected to 
periodic medical c\atnmations xxith the result that a great 
number of them receixc needed medical adxicc and treatineiit 
rurthermorc, attempts to niiproic their condition through study 
find, at the hands of the inspection of labor exerj eiicotiragcmeiU 
and support In xicxv of the opporiiimtics ofTcred, one might 
wish that the inspections were more frequent 

The Association of Social Medicine 
The Netherlands General Association of Social Medicine 
met at the open air school, Clio Street, Amsterdam The open 
air school winch xxas erected m accordance with a special plan, 

IS for the use of children who arc normal m both mind and 
bod) Some of the peculiar features of the school rooms arc 
The) can be xcntilatcd from three sides, the xvalls being chiefly 
of glass thus the principle of heating used in greenhouses finds 
Its application, x Inch is a great saving of fuel The radiators 
of the central heating plant arc attached to the ceiling, the 
architect thus mutating nature, since the natural heat comes 
from aboxe With this mode of heating, though the temperature 
of the outside air is low, the children feel that the) arc sur¬ 
rounded b) an agreeable xvarmth, exen when one or more of the 
xvalls are open One condition is ncccssar)—tlicrc must be no 
drafts This system of heating has been used in Great Britain 
and the memhers present were greatl) interested in it 

In the cxeiimg there was another session under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr Vaiidcrhocxe Professor Baart de la Faille 
referred to the lack, at the university, of instruction m social 
medicine He regretted the fact as the task of the ph>sician 
is being evtended more and more toward the field of social 
medicine Basing his opinion on the conclusions of Abraham 
riexticr, he entered a plea m favor of bringing the student 
into closer relation xvith society The student should be thor¬ 
oughly fimiliar xvith social medicine, the practical application 
of laxvs pertaining to accidents, the laws pertammg to health 
insurance, and legislation concerning occupational diseases 
Professor \^an Loghem discussed the problem of the special 
training of the phvsician so that he ma) become a practitioner 
initiated m the workings of social medicine and, on invitation 
of the management, he spoke on the results secured from tlie 
courses gixen in Amsterdam According to Van Loghem this 
trauimg can be acquired m the course of a pli)siciaiis daily 


practice according to others, such training should be obtained 
through short periods spent iii the consultation bureaus or in 
similar institutions The author considered that, aboxe all, the 
student should acquire a fundamental knowledge in the domain 
of prexciitixc, tccliiiical and lijgiemc medicine, sanifar) orgamza 
tioii, methods of combating epidemics, including a knoixledgt 
of social h)gicnc, medicosocial laws and the organizations that 
haxc to do tliercwitli The author then raised the question as 
to boxx such education should be gixeii in his countr) The 
creation of a central institute docs not appeal to him partini 
lari) He thinks it would he better for the faculties of medi 
cine in the xanotis miixtrsities to asstimc the task As regards 
the course in social medicine at the Uimcrsit) of Amsterdam, 
the author regards it as proxisioinl 

Undulant Fever in the Dutch East Indies 
Although sex era! eases of contagious abortion base been 
obserxed among the cattle there has been some unccrtainl) as 
to the CMsIeiice of undulant fexer and its contagion among 
himiaii beings In 1925, Kirsclicncr discoxcrcd that the serum 
of certain domestic animals on the farms bad an agglutinant 
action on Unicella abortus 12 R K Rodenwa/d and A J 
Cohen described four cases m xxliicb the clinical and serologic 
diagnosis of undulant fexer could be made but the) did not 
succeed in finding the bacillus Thus far the xetermar) seriice 
Ins not found m goats aiix infection that can be ascribed with 
ccriaint) to the action of Bacillus viclitciisis On the other 
hand, cvtcnsixe serologic researches in cattle, with a prophy 
lactic jiurpose in xiew, Inxe demonstrated the presence of the 
bacillus in the stables of cows Although there is no proxed 
direct relation between the cases cited and the infected cattle, 
the author is of the opinion that ex cr) thing seems to indicate 
that these ciscs must be considered as due to an infection xxith 
Brucella abortus 

Night Work in Bakeries 

The chamber of commerce of Rotterdam addressed to 
similar orgamzations in thirteen countries the question as to 
the right to sell fresh bread before 10 a m In the Nether 
lands the dclixer) of fresh bread m the earlx morning is pro 
hibitcd The folloxxmg responses xxcre rcceixed Great Britain, 
no rcgnlalions Sxxitzcriand, no regulation Spain, absolute 
hbert) xxith regard to the hour of dehxcnng fresh bread 
Belgium no regulation, fresh bread ma) be had in Brussels 
anx time after barn France, same as in Belgium In Ital), 
according to the laxxs in force, xxork in the bakeries is pro 
hibited bctxxccn 9pm and dam, fresh bread ma) be delix 
cred before 6am Austria no legal regulation In Sweden 
during the World War, there xxas a prohibition against deliv 
enng bread the same day it xxas baked but at jiresent there 
arc no restrictions In Norway the bakeries are not permitted 
to begin xvork before 6 a m , the hour for the delixery of 
fresh bread is unrestricted In Czechoslovakia, the laxv pro 
sides tint bread must be debxcred cold to the customer, debxcrv 
of bread in the home is practically uiiknoxxii In Hungary, 
according to the law, all xxork in the bakeries is prohibited 
bctxxccn 9pm and dam, persons under IS xears of age 
may not start xxork before 5 o clock fresh bread may not be 
dchxcred before 6 dS a m In Gerniaiiy, according to law, 
all xxork m the bakeries must be suspended between 10 p m 
and 6am the local authorities may, how oxer reduce this 
period of rest by one hour In Prussia it is stipulated that 
one max commence work at 5 a in , one cannot, however, 
deliver bread before 7am 

From the foregoing, it appears that the Netherlands break 
fast does not occupy an enviable place from the international 
point of view It is thus, whether it will or no a pioneer m 
the amelioration of conrlitions in the baking industry It 
to be hoped that the future will bring an improxement in the 
methods of keeping bread fresh 
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Marritiges 


James Marston Nni so^, Spokane Wash to Miss Elsa 
Adcle Schrt-iher of Grind Ripids, Mich, March 17 
Leo T Murphi, Minncipohs, to Miss Cithcrmc Strick¬ 
land of Bcicon, N Y, rccciitb 
Eraest BurFOAE to Miss Josephine Jorino, both of Brook- 
Ijn, April 7 


Deaths 


Edward Campbell Davis, Atlanta, Ga , University of 
Louisrille (Kr ) School of Medicine, 1892 member of the 
Medical Association of Georgia and the American College of 
Surgeons, emeritus professor of obstetrics and gjncco!og>, 
Einor> Unnersitj School of Medicine, past president of the 
Fulton Count! Medical Society, ser\ed during the Spanish- 
American and World wars, one of the founders and on the 
staff of the DaMS-Fischer Saiiitarium, formerli on the staff 
of the Grad) Hospital, aged 63 died, March 11, of pneumonia, 
heart disease and arteriosclerosis 
Ralph Waldo Lobenstine ® New York, Columbia Um- 
versit! College of Phisicians and Surgeons New York 1900, 
member of tlie American College of Surgeons at one time 
instructor in clinical ginecolog! at his alma mater formerly 
regional consultant m obstetrics, New York State Department 
of Health, aged 56, on the staffs of the Sloane Hospital for 
Women York House, New York Nurser! and Child s Hos¬ 
pital and St Luke's Hospital, where he died March 21 
George William Adair ® Colonel U S Armi retired 
Faietteiille, Ohio, Unnersitv of Michigan Medical School, 
Ann Arbor 1870, entered the Arms as an assistant surgeon 
in 187*1, was promoted through the \arious grades to that of 
colonel in 1905, and retired for disabiliti m hue of dut! in 
1909, aged 82, died, February 26, of bronchopneumonia and 
mjocarditis 

Nettie Klein ® Texarkana, Texas Gate Citi Medical Col¬ 
lege Texarkana 1904, member of the Associated Anesthetists 
of the United States and Canada, on the staff of the Texar¬ 
kana Hospital, past president of the Bowie County Medical 
Society, aged 66, died, February 5 of cerebral hemorrhage 
James Alexander MacLeod ® Buffalo, L R C P London, 
and M R C S , England, 1901 member of the American Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons on the staffs of the Buffalo City Hospital 
and the Millard Fillmore Hospital aged 56, died March 21, 
of hypertensne arteriolar nephrosclerosis 
Ward A Smith, Otterbein, Ind Kentucky School of Medi¬ 
cine, Louisa die, 1892 member of the Indiana State Medical 
Association for seienteen sears president of the Benton County 
Medical Societr , aged 65 died, klarch 8, of injuries received 
in an automobile accident 

Edward Field Parsons, Tunglisien Peiping, China Uni- 
\ersiU of Michigan Medical School Ann Arbor 1922 mem¬ 
ber of the American Board of kfissions aged 33 died m 
klarch, at the Puping Medical College Hospital of pneumonia 
Nellie Wentworth Cargill @ Milwaukee, Northwestern 
Unnersity Womans klcdical School, Chicago, 1893 aged 67 
died March 13 in Chicago, of empyema of the gallbladder and 
carcinoma of the pancreas, stomach and duodenum 
Frederick C Rust, Brownsburg Ind Cincinnati College 
of Medicine and Surgerr, 1891 member of the Indiana State 
Medical Association aged 63 died March 9 in the Methodist 
Hospital Indianapolis of cerebral liemorrbage 
Frank B Crowell, Lawrence klicli Eclectic kledical 
Institute, Cincinnati 1897 Bennett kledical College Chicago, 
1909, member of the Michigan State Medical Society , aged 
62, died, February 12 of pneumonia 

Edward J Purtell ® Milwaukee Rush Medical College, 
Chicago 1891 associate clinical professor of surgerr Mar¬ 
quette Uiiucrsity School of Medicine aged 67 died, March 13, 
of myocarditis 

Horace Mayo Boyden, Boston Uimersity of Michigan 
Medical School Ann Arbor 19o0 aged 23 intern Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, where he died Febniari 3, of agranu- 
locstic angina 


George Gable Harman ® Huntingdon, Pa , Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1880, formerly on the staff 
of the J C Blair Memorial Hospital, aged 76 died, March 20, 
ot nephritis 

Francis Denman Ormes, Jamestown, N Y , Western 
Homcopathie Medical College Cleveland, 1863, formerly mem¬ 
ber of the city board of health, aged 92, died, March 3, of 
senility 

John W Hawes, Renton, Pa , Unnersity of Buffalo School 
of Aledicine, 1895 member of the Medical Society of the State 
of Peiinsyhama, aged 61, died suddenly, Alarch 9, of heart 
disease 

Tolbert Fanning Yater, Cleburne Texas, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn, 1910, served 
during the World War, aged 55, died, February 10, of pneu¬ 
monia 

Andrew Jackson Perry, Alexandria Ind Medical College 
of Indiana Indianapolis, 1^4, past president of the Madison 
County Medical Society, aged 76, died, March 2, of septicemia 
Walter Homer Holliday, Birmingham, Ala , University of 
the South Medical Department, Sewanee Tenn, 1901, aged 63, 
was found dead March 4, of a self-mflicted bullet wound 
William E Penmngjton, Greenville Texas University of 
Louisville (Ky) School of Aledicine, 1884, member of the State 
Aledicnl Association of Texas, aged 71, died, January 28 
Perry Franklin Price, Indianola, Iowa Iowa Eclectic 
Aledical College, Des Aloines, 1888, formerly member of the 
school board aged 77, died, March 8 of heart disease 

Frederick John Laird, Portland Ore Alichigan College 
of Alcdicine and Surgery, Detroit, 1897, aged 59, died, Feb¬ 
ruary 14, of coronary occlusion and arteriosclerosis 

Lawrence Bassett Schneider @ Fort Wayne, Ind , Uni¬ 
versity of Alichigaii Aledical School, Ann Arbor, 1923, aged 32, 
died, Alarch 10, of septicemia following pharyngitis 

Leonard Rice Stone, Taff, Ala Chattanooga (Tenn) 
Aledical College 1905, member of the Medical Association of 
the State of Alabama, aged 70, died, February 13 
Walter L Hughston, Ethel, Afiss , Aledical Department of 
the Tulane University of Louisiana New Orleans, 1890, 
aged 62 died, February 27, of heart disease 
John A Bellamy, Wellsville, Afo Missouri Aledical Col¬ 
lege St Louis, 1890 aged 65, died, Alarch 5, in the Audrain 
Hospital Alexico of cerebral hemorrhage 

Daniel Franklin Curtis ® Rochester, N Y Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital Aledical College New York 1879, aged 78, died Alarch 5, 
of chronic myocarditis and arteriosclerosis 
William Milton De Mott, Otvvell Ind Cincinnati Col¬ 
lege of Alcdicine and Surgery, 1871, Civil War veteran, aged 
85 died Alarch 3 of bronchopneumonia 

Hugh McIntyre Buffalo Western University Faculty of 
Aledicine London, Out, Canada 1891 aged 74, died, Alarch 
18, of bronchopneumonia and myocarditis 

J T Magill, Erie, II! Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine 
and Surgery Chicago 1892 aged 69 died, Alarch 10 of general 
peritonitis and carcinoma of the stomach 

William Smalley Crosby, South Bend Ind , Hcring Aledi 
cal College Chicago 1897, aged 77 died, February 21, m St 
Josephs Hospital of septic meningitis 

Abbie Gertrude Hinckley Lewis, Newport N Y New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women, 1894, aged 81 
died March 7 of mitral regurgitation 

Isadore Lewis Jerge, East Aurora, N Y University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1924, aged 38 died March 21, 
of mvocarditis and valvular disease 

Thomas Francis Spink ® Washington, Ind Aliami Medi¬ 
cal College Cincinnati 1901 on the staff of the Daviess County 
Hospital aged 65, died Alarch 4 
Martin L Bott, Westminster, Aid Jefferson Aledical Col¬ 
lege of Philadelphia, 1872, aged 84, was found dead in bed, 
Alarch 9 of cerebral hemorrhage 

M Chagnon, Sherbrooke, Que, Canada, Laval University 
Facultv of Aledicine Quebec, 1898, died, Alarch 18 in St 
Petersburg, Fla, of myocarditis 
Charles W Service, Chengtu Szechwan China, Trinity 
Aledical College, Toronto, Ont, Canada, 1899, died m Feb¬ 
ruary, of intestinal obstruction 

John Edward Lincoln ® Lacev Spring, Va , Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital Aledical College, New \ork, 1877, aged 74, died, Alarch 15, 
of carcinoma of the throat 
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Emil J Goldnng ® Pliihdcl/ilin, UnncnU of Biicirc^t 
School of Medicine, Buenrest, Rouni inn, 1906, ^gcd 55, died, 
Mnrch 20 of hcirt discisc 

Edward C Schnittker, St I oins Misioiin Medical Col¬ 
lege St Louis, 1898 aged a6, died, Marcli 4, in the Christian 
Hospital of he irt disease 

Edgar Shirley Perkins ® Baltmiorc Unucrsitj of Marj- 
laiid School of Medicine Baltimore, 1907, aged 58, died, 
Marcli 7, of heart disease 

George Baringer Slifer, PInladelpliia Jefferson Medicil 
College of Philadelphia IS9-1, aged 57 died, March 10, of an 
accidental gunshot wound 

John Franklin Benjamin, kenduskeag Afame Dartiuouth 
Jfedica! School Hanoicr, IS II, 188-1, aged 73, died Jaii- 
uarj 19 of arteriosclerosis 

Albert G Burwell @ U hitcliall Mich Detroit College of 
Medicine, 1889 aged 71 died, M ircli 2, in the Merej Hospital, 
Muskegon, of pnctimoiin 

George Amedee Codcrc Sherhroolc Qiic Canada Laxal 
Unixersit} racultx ot itfcdicinc Quebec, 1892 aged 62 died, 
rcccntlj, of iiijocarditis 

Lorenzo C Voss, Cohinihtis \ch Homeopathic Aledical 
College of Missouri St Louis 1888 iged 68 died jamiarj 28, 
ot coroinrj thrombosis 

Sherwin Gibbons, Lancaster Calif Harxard Lnixersitx 
Medical Scliool Boston, 1898 aged 59, died March 15 of 
coronarj thrombosis 

William Daniel ® Corjdnn Ind louisxille flCx ) Medi 
cal College, 1875, counts health officer aged 78 died, March 5 
of heart disease 

B W Stilwell, A Olliers N A’ Kew A ork Iloineopaihic 
Medical College and Hospital, 1887, aged 72, died March 18 
of mxocardilis 

John Judkins Jones, Cincinnati Cincniiiati College of 
Medicine and Surgerj, 1876 aged 81, died March 5, of nixo- 
carditis 

James H Cannon, South Bend Ind Missouri Medical 
College, St Louis, 1881, aged 74 died, March 10, of heart 
disease 

John Weinlandor, Chicago Rush Medical College Chi 
cago 1891, aged 70, died Afarcli 27, probably of orgame heart 
disease 

Julia Alice Peterson, Ruth Afich Uniicrsiti of Afichigaii 
Medical School Ann Arbor, 1891, aged 68 died Jamiirx 29 
George Richter St Louis Unnersitj of Giessen Gcr- 
nianj, 1874 aged 78 died March 12 of cerebral hemorrhage 
James Yates Smith, Sparkman, Ark Memphis (Tcnn) 
Hospital Alcdical College, 1908, aged 59 died Dec 27, 1930 
E Caldwell Linn, Los Angeles College of Plnsieians 
and Surgeons Keokuk loxxa, 1878, aged 81 died, Jamnr> 4 
George Henry Parker ® Hanoi cr, N H Dartmouth 
Medical School, Haiioxcr, 1895, aged 57 died, Jamiarx 2 
Dudley Webb ® Cincinnati Medical College of Ohio, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1899 aged 61 died March 17, of heart disease 

John P Clark, Perns die. Mo St Louis Aledical College, 
1881, aged 81, died, Januan 22 of chronic mjocarditis 

Charles H Bacon, Hutcliinson Kan Medical College of 
Indnixa, Indianapolis 1883, aged 73 died, m Januan 

Harry Bond Killough ® Pueblo, Colo , Denxer and Gross 
College of Aledicme, 1908, aged 47, died Januarx 21 

Charles Cyrus Schiedel, Detroit Detroit Homeopathic 
College, 1906, aged 70 hanged himself, Pebruarx' 6 

Albert A Greenlee, Dxersburg Tenn , Jleliarr} Medical 
College, Nashville, 1894, aged 55, died, January 25 

Joseph Kennett Cole, Lamar, Mo (licensed, Missouri 
1884), aged 79, died, rebruar> 2, of pneumonia 

William McIntyre, Lincoln Neb Drake Unixersitj Col¬ 
lege of Medicine, 1887 aged 84 died, Januarj 1 
"Bernard Goodman ® Brooklyn Long Island College Hos 
ratal, Brookl>n, 1927 aged 26, died January 18 

Albert Lee Franklin, Atlanta, Ga Atlanta Aledical Col 
le-^e 1892, aged 61, died, January 15 
Y B C Wagner, Knoxxille, Tenn (licensed, Tennessee, 
1894) aged 76, died, Pebruarj 27 

Minnie Jahp, Chicago, Chicago Medical School, 1916, died, 
Dec 10, 1930 


Bureau of Investigation 


MORE MISBRANDED NOSTRUMS 

Abstracts of Notices of Judgment Issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

Walker’s Old Indian Fever Tonic, Etc—Co\ and Simfi- 
1 ms of AtHim Ga , sliippcd in September 1929 a quantit) of 
Walkers Old Indi iii Pexer Tome, Wallers Dead Shot Colic 
Remctlx Walkers Indian Lixcr and Kidnej Tonic, and Walkers 
Pam 1 Cure—all of xibicli were declared misbranded The 
Walkers Old Indian Pexer Tonic xxas found to consist es'en 
ti illj of c()soni salt, ciuinme snlplntc iron (ferric) chloride, 
alcohol and water, W’alkcr s Dead Shot Colic Remed) xxas 
found to contain wood alcohol (7 4 per cent) cthjl alcohol 
chloroform and sassafras oil W alkcrs Indian Lixcr and Kidnej- 
Tome xxas found to consist esscntiallj of cpsoin salt quinine 
sulphate and iron (ferric) chloride, while W^alkcrs Pain I Cure 
consisted esscntiallj ot chloroform alcohol and oil ot sassafras 
I he ciiratixc claims for the various preparations x\ere declared 
to he false and fraudulent and in Jamiarx, 1930 judgments of 
condcmuatioii and forfeiture were entered and the court ordered 
that the products he ticstroxed —[Volicc of Judgment 17091, 
irsiicd Dcecnibci, 19a0 ] 


Barker’s Laxative Cold Tablets—Thomas P Burch and 
Conipaux Inc Washington D C, sold and offered for sale 
a qiianlitx of Dr Barkers Lasafiie Cold Tablets that Here 
declared misbranded Analxsis showed the preparation to con 
tarn acetamhd cafTcine red jicppcr and podoplixihn The claim 
that the product xxas a remedx lor influenza xxas declared fal'c 
and fraudulent and m rehniarx 1930 judgment of condenina 
lion and forfeiture xxas entered and the court ordered that the 
product be destrojed — [Ao/ire of Judguunt 17099, issued 
Dcct iiibcr 19iO J 


Watkin’s Cold Tablets —The J R W''atkins Companx 
sliippcd at various times beluecn Jiilj and December 1929 a 
quaiii/ti ol Wilkins Lasatne Cold and Grippe Tablets that 
were declared im'brandcd Analxsis showed the tablets to con 
sist csseiitnllx of aeelamhd cmcliona alkaloid resinous material 
and starch The claim tint this was a remedx tor influenza 
was declared false and fraudulent In Afax 1930 the J R 
W^atkms Companx of Whnona AImn admitted the allegations, 
judgment of condemnation and forfeiture xxas entered and the 
court ordered that the product be released to the W atkiiis Com 
paiij on pajmciit of costs and the execution of a bond of 53 000, 
conditioned in part that the preparation be relabeled truthfulh 
— lA'olicr of Jud<iiih.iil 17154, issued January, 19al ] 


F E I Solution—The F E I Corporation Pittsburgh, Pa 
shipped in Juij 1929, a quantity of F L I Solution that nas 
declared misbranded The preparation was found on anal)sis 
to consist esscntiallj of boric acid glxccnn, a small amount of 
copper sulphate (blue vitriol) alcohol and water flavored xxith 
oil of cassia Tlie claims that the stuff xxas a life preserver 
for teeth and gums’ and a specific for p)orrhea were declared 
false and fraudulent and m Alarch 1930 judgment of condem 
nation and forfeiture xxas entered and the court ordered that 
the product be destroxed —[Notice of Judgment 17166, tssiud 
Jauiiaii, 1931 ] 


Life for Blood and Nerves —In October, 1929 the Stand 
rd Drug Companj Spartanburg S C shipped a quantit) of 
afe for Blood and Nerves, which was declared misbranded 
'he preparation was found to be, essentnllj extracts °f P>unt 
rugs, including a laxative, in about 13 i>er cent of alcohol 
nd water It was labeled as containing IS per cent of alcobo 
•he claims that it was a valuable nerve tonic and Puriher, 
lat It would improve digestion and restore xitaht), that n 
-ould make weak people strong increase manlx ' 
ere declared false and fraudulent and m Afarch, 1930, judg 
lent of condemnation and forfeiture was entered and he cour 
rdered that the product be destrojed—[Aolia of Judgme 
'169, issued January 1931 ] 
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Cre Cal-Co —Tlie Crco Clitmicat Companj of Sin Antomo, 
Tc\as, shipped m October, 1025, i qinntitj of Cre Cal Co that 
wis declared misbrindcd Ainhsis showed the product to 
consist cssciitnll} of siinll iiiioiiiits of creosote, trices of salts 
of calcium, niigncsiiiiii iiid sodium, phosphites, chlorides and 
sulphites in witcr, colored with i red cljc The claims that it 
WIS 1 reniedj for influenza, pneunionn chronic citarrh, tuber¬ 
culosis etc were dcchrcd filsc ind friudulcnt, ind in April 
1930, judgniciit of condemintion wis entered ind the court 
ordered that the product might be rclciscd to the Creo Chemi- 
cil Coiiipaiij for relibehng tnithfullv, on the execution of a 
bond and the pijment of the costs—[ Vo/icc of Judgment 17170, 
issued Jannaiy, 1931 ] 

H H H Liniment—H H Moore ind Sons Stockton, 
Cal, shipped m October, 1929 i quantitj of H H H Liniment 
that was declared misbranded Aniljsis showed the product 
to consist csseutnll} of \olatilc oils, including cimphor and 
sassafras, with extracts of plant drugs ammonn soip 51 per 
cent of alcohol and water It was declared misbranded, first, 
because the label stated that it contained 65 per cent of alcohol 
and, further, because the claims that it was a reined) for 
coughs, influenza, neuralgia, bunions, diarrhea toothache stiff 
joints etc were false and fraudulent In Mi), 1930, judgment 
of condemnation and forfeiture was entered and the court 
ordered that the product be dehaered to H H kloore and 
Sons, who had appeared as claimants for the propert) and had 
paid the costs and executed a bond to the effect that the 
preparation should not be sold m Molation of the federal Food 
and Drugs Act—[lYoiicc of /iidgiiiciit 17171, issued Januaiy, 
1931] 

Vapo Cresolene—The Vapo Cresolene Companj of New 
York shipped m Not ember, 1929 and Januart 1930 a quantity 
of Vapo Cresolene that was declared misbranded Analysis 
showed that it consisted essentially of cresol with small amounts 
of water and neutral oil The claims that the product was a 
treatment for whooping cough spasmodic croup bronchitis, 
bronchial asthma, hay feter, influenza, etc were declared false 
and fraudulent ‘since the article contained no ingredient, 
or combination of ingredients capable of producing the effects 
claimed’ In April, 1930, judgment of condemnation and for¬ 
feiture was entered and the court ordered that the product be 
destroyed—ice of Judgment 17167, issued January, 1931] 

Prunidia —The Standard Drug Company, Spartanburg, 
S C, shipped m October 1929, a quantity of Prunidia that 
was declared misbranded Analysis showed the product to 
consist essentially of extracts of plant drugs with about 12 
per cent of alcohol The preparation was declared misbranded 
because the label declared that it contained 18 per cent of 
alcohol and because the claim that it was a remedy for various 
female aihneiits was false and fraudulent In March, 1930 
judgment of condemnation and forfeiture was entered and the 
court ordered that the product be destroyed —[Notice of Judg¬ 
ment 17169, issued January, 1931 ] 

ADS Pile Treatment—The American Druggists Svn- 
dicate Long Island Citv, N \ shipped m March, 1928 a quan¬ 
tity of A D S Pile Treatment that was declared misbranded 
Analysis showed the preparation to consist esseiitialK of an 
ointment with a petrolatum base containing small amounts of 
tannin, carbolic acid (phenol) and a tar derivative The claim 
that this was a valuable remedy for the local treatment of 
internal piles was declared false and fraudulent and in February, 
1930 judgnieiit of condemnation and forfeiture was entered and 
the court ordered that the product be destroyed —[Notice of 
Jitdgnuiit 17173 issued January joii ] 

ads Hepatic Salts —The American Druggists' Sv n- 
dicate Long Island Cuv N A shipped in March 192S a 
quaiititv of A D S Hepatic Salts that were declared mis¬ 
branded Exaniiiiation showed the product to consist cssen- 
tiallv of glauber s salt baking soda sodium phosphate table 
salt, citric acid and a small amount of a lithium compound 
The claims that the preparation was especiallv indicated in uric 
acid diathesis and that it was liighlv beneficial and was of 


value in constipation and the various troubles arising from 
imperfect digestion, disordered stomach, etc, were declared 
false and fraudulent In February, 1930, judgment of condem¬ 
nation and forfeiture was entered and the court ordered that 
the product be destroyed—[Notice of Judgment 17173, issued 
Jannai v, 1931 ] 

Bal-Sa-Me-A—The Balsamea Laboratories, Inc, San Fran¬ 
cisco shipped in October 1928 and April, 1929, a quantity of 
Bal Sa Mc-A that was declared misbranded The federal chem¬ 
ists reported that analysis showed it to consist essentially of 
extracts of plant drugs, including rhubarb and leptotaenia, a 
trace of chloroform, alcohol (2 5 per cent), sugar and vviatcr 
It was declared to be misbranded, first because the statement 
that It was a pure vegetable preparation made from a newlv- 
discovercd plant found growing m the snow belt on the eastern 
slope ot the Sierra Nevada Mountains was false and mislead¬ 
ing while the claim that it v as a remedv for croup, bronchitis, 
influenza and various other conditions was false and fraudulent 
In July and December, 1929, judgments of condemnation and 
forfeiture were entered and the court ordered that the product 
be destroyed—[jYoticc of Judgment 17066, issued November, 
1930] 


Correspondence 


ANOTHER TREATMENT FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 

To the Editor —In the many years that I was in general 
practice at Salma Kan, I saw the average number of derma¬ 
toses, and treated them m the usual methods with the usual 
good results However, during the past summer I had my first 
personal experience with so called athlete's foot, which became 
progressively worse under treatment Finally, realizing that 
gasoline is a most active fungicide m desperation I immersed 
mv feet for six to eight seconds in ordinary commercial “gas” 
with practically instantaneous relief While I repeated this foot 
bath the next day, the irritation had m no way recurred, nor 
has It to date 

Because I have no way of carrying this observation further, 
since I am on the retired list and because I believe this observa¬ 
tion might be ot interest to others, I am asking you to include 
this in y our correspondence column I should be pleased to hear 
from any physicians who may elect to use this simple therapy, 
as to their results j Crawford, M D, Los Angeles 


IMPORTANCE OF CASE RECORDS 
OF WAR VETERANS 

To till Bdtloi —I have been liaison officer for the American 
I egion at the U S Veterans Hospital, Whipple Ariz, for a 
period of three years During that time I have often been 
embarrassed m the prosecuting of disabled World W’ar veterans' 
claims for government compensation bv the fact that many medi¬ 
cal doctors had destroved their office records for the years 1918 
to 1930 inclusive Or m some instances in which phvsicians 
had died m the meantime the widow or the administrator of 
the estate had destroved their records 
I think It IS important that all physicians should be warned 
to preserve their records of treatment of disabled M'orld War 
veterans especiallv from 1918 to date and in cases m which 
phvMciatis die it would also be well to preserve the records care¬ 
fully for future reference 

As vou well know, the Veterans’ Bureau will accept state¬ 
ments from competent medical practitioners only, and main 
deserving disabled World War veterans are deprived of their 
just rights when records have been destroyed by phvsicians 

WituvM J Lvdvmvx, Tr, Mhipplc, Anz 
Liaison Officer, Ernest A Love Post No 6 
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Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonvmou*; Commumcatios*; qucnc«j on onis will not 

be noticed Fvery letter nniM conniii the >%rilcrs name tnd address 
blit (bese will be omitted on request 


TRnATMPNT OI PIIII IS IN TATinNT WITH 
nnCINMNc. CrULIIROSPINAI S\ MPTOMS 
To the rditor '— A wlnlc nnri Tped *17 nnrric<l wIio<e pre\ious history 
was nepatiic ind who Ind alwa}*! been heilihi md athletic contracted 
syphilis in Fcliruarj, 192S The blood \\ assermann reaction was 4 plus 
March 15 On this date a course of nine injections of neoarsjdicnaminc 
at SIX (Ia> intervals wns started and complcttd on Ma> 9 at which time 
an injection of mercuric salic>latc was ^.iven in the buttock This duuhlc 
injection caused a severe riaction with alKloniinal pam vnmilinr and 
pain and Icndcrness over the liver There were claj colorcil stools for 
Several da>s All treatment was stopped until June H» when a weekly 
Course of bismuth compmnids consisting, of fifteen injections was started 
These were coniplctcil ^eiitenibcr 29 Dee l'< 192*^ tlie Wassermann 

reaction was n(.j,ativi Startinp Jan U 1929 a course of six dosts 

of neoarsphenarntne followed bj cij,lit injections of bismuth was given 
Tins was finished April 24 June 29 the \S assermann reaction was 
negative Atij, 29 1929 the \\assermann reaction was 2 jdus AiiRiist 
31 a course of seven neoarsjdicnaminc and nine bismuth injections was 
given This was tmtshed Jan 15 1910 Janinr> 23 the \\ assermann 
reaction was slightly positive At this time the jiatient had headaches 


POSmiiir CERFBRAI ARTERIOSCIEROSIS 

To the Tihlor —I Inie t woman intict ate] C2 who has had ptnodic 
heartaches mosi of her life About a jear ogo these headaches chaaeed 
m character anrt hecamc more scserc She complains of a constant 
hiiocf inK in her head as well as a hlmhinit noise and a roarins that 
sirups from her licart into her ears Roth sides of her head are imoWd 
Ahoiit SIX w eeks apo she del eloped a rather tipical picture of tic don 
loiirciix on the left side There was a trijjffer zone and it was difficult 
o open her mouth Morphine and pantopium hydrochloricum gave her 
some relief She recovered from the tic hut continues to have her severe 
symptoms The urine and nonprotcin nitrogen are normal Her Hood 
pressure is HO systolic and 70 diastolic Study of the eyegrounds 
reveals a slight amount of sclerosis The teeth arc out Hearing is not 
impaired Hone conduction is present Can yon enlighten me as to the 
can c of these severe and peculiar headaches and what might he done 
<o help her > Please omit name D Indiana 


Assuin—Tlic sandromc that lias been described suggests 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, winch ma} go along with a low blood 
pressure T he acute disturbance that developed is possiblj due 
to a small licinorrbage b> diapedcsis into the neigbborhoiDd of 
the gasserian ganglion 

rite oiiK possible tberapj is one directed to the aascular 
condition and that of course is limited Potassnim iodide 
mav be used wilbont much avail Sedatives sucli as bromides 
or jdicnobarbital frcqticntlj relieve the licadacbes and dizzineaS 


TRl VTMPNT or TRACTLRE OF PATEUA 


niid scvenl convuI‘5t\e seizures with los^ of con«vCiou‘!nf‘is Three intn 
venous injections of sodium iodide in 2 (jni doses stojij>rd these A 
course of fort) nicrciir) rubs wis now given the jmitm win *ivv*i> 
on business On his returning April 21 n course of seven silver ncf>- 
nrsphctnmnic injection wns started followed liv five injections of 
mercuric snlic)latc He Ind to leave the cit> nrid was given a 

course of fort) merciir) rubs September 10 a course of twelve bis 
marsen injections was staled and completed Dte 2( 1930 A ^\a ser 
mann test Jan 12 19U was 4 plus The treatment especially during 
the past )car has been varied and intensive hut I do not apjiear to find 
any combination of drugs tint will break the po itivc W assvriinnn rcac 
tion which I know is vvlnt the jnticnt wants Will )oii please discuss 
this ease and advi«e what plan of treatment to use to make the reaction 
negative’ Tlie patient feels ami looks well an<l works every da> often 
long hours in a position carrjing heavy responsibilities Up to two 
5 cars ago he was a hcav) u<er of alcohol There Ins been no recurrence 
of sjmptoms tniolung tbe nerioas s) tern and I fnie not done a spimJ 
W^asscriinnn test on account of the blood fimliiig Kindi) omit name and 
address j[ q Oregon 

Ansvv er —The c\pIanation of the present state of the patient 
described lies in all probabditj m the presence of a neuro 
sypbilts, unrecognized m its early stages because a spinal fluid 
c'cammation was not done, and progressing probably to the 
point of active clinical manifestations (convulsions and head 
aclics III January, 1930 and the resistant positive blood IVasser- 
mann reaction) In all probability this patient bad an early 
involvement of the nervous system, predisposed to bv the rest 
periods mlrodiiccd into Ins course in part because of the ten¬ 
dency to use the blood Wassermann reaction as a guide to 
treatment There is now a definite accumulation of clinical 
evidence to show the seriousness of allowing any iwtieiit with 
early syphilis, irrespective of the blood Wassermann reactions, 
to rest completely from treatment at any time during at least 
the first year or eighteen months of bis course The safest 
rule consists in disregard of the blood Wassermann reactions, 
continuous and consistent treatment of the patient with ars- 
phenamme, or a bismuth or mercury compound without rest 
mtervals until tbe patient has been symptomatically and scro 
logically negative for a year and e\amnntion of the spinal 
fluid before any rest period however short, is allowed While 
the patient has been sv mptomatically and serologicalh well, no 
conclusion as to tbe appropriate treatment in Ins ease from tins 
point on can be drawn until his spinal fluid csammation is 
adequately performed The physician in this case should be 
cautioned not to be satisfied merely with a ‘spinal Wasser- 
nnmi” but to require the performance of all four of the con¬ 
ventional tests on the spinal fluid when submitted Under no 
circumstances should there be any hesitation about performing 
a spinal fluid examination merely because the patient has a 
positive blood Wassermann reaction In fact, the persistent 
positive blood Wassermann reaction with a history of clinical 
svmptoms such as this patient gives makes it mandatorv rather 
than otherwise to perform an examination of the spinal fluid 
at once If the report on the fluid is negative, the possibility 
of an isolated cerebral lesion is not tberebv done away with 
and the patient should continue treatment with bismuth, iodide 
and mercury for at least another year 


To the rtiitor —I am treating a man aged 53 who suffered a fracture 
of the pairJh The frigmcnts arc in good position they are moderaieJ/ 
siparalcd Tlie fracture was treated conscra*atiiel> with a posterior 
well paildrd splmt and tlie fragments were pulled together hy the use 
of adhesne plaster in the form of an \ Tins is to he changed to a 
plaster of pans east at the end of about three weeks in sphnls and 
ailhesiic plaster and the patient is to he allowed up with crutches 
Tht questions I want to hring up are Is this treatment rational and 
what IS the possihditj of formation of callus with good union of frag 
mentsz What is the possibilils of good function of the knee jovnP 
Will the knee yomt lie weak^ What is the possibility regarding fracture^ 
flow long will It lie necessary to keep the cast on’ If yon have any 
snjgcstions as to treatment added or otherwise wdl you make tbtin’ 
riease omit name p, yd 

Ansvv 11 !— Tlie treatment used for immobilization is rational 
but need not be maintained after two or three weeks The 
patient should be encouraged to walk witli some support to the 
knee such as a thick cotton flannel bandage A fibrous or 
cartilagmons nnion of the patella will probablv result with a 
good functional result and without vvcakiiess provided earU 
motion IS started 

Complete immobilization is not usualli ncccssan after three 
or four weeks dciicndmg somewliat on tbe width of the sepa 
ration If separation is over 15 cm open operation is usually 
indicated It should be performed within a few davs and should 
consist of (I) evacuation of tbe blood from the joint, (2) sutur 
iiig the torn lateral ligaments and (3) uniting the fragments 
of the patella by some method such as encircling or penetrating 
them bv heavy chromic catgut or kangaroo tendon 

Immobilization may then be nianUaiiicd for only a few davs 
vvbtn walking and active mobilization mav be started Penc 
tratmg needles and various tvpes of tongs have been used to 
approNimatc the hone fragments but none of tlitni accomplish 
the two most important things, the evacuation of the blood and 
the union of the torn lateral ligaments The results from 
operation arc usuallv more satisfactory because the nonopera 
tivc methods do not permit of earlv and active mobilization 
with a mnnmum of disabilitv 


SILfCOSfS AND W’ORKiMENS COMPENSATION 
To the Editor —W'lll you please ad\ise me whether a patient who has 
acquired a silicosis of the lung working in n foundry is entitled to co 
pensation from the respective company Please omit name 

M D hfichigan 

Answer —Compensation for industrial silicosis is provaded 
for in California, North Dakota, Wisconsin Massachusetts anu 
Connecticut In these states all occupational diseases are com¬ 
pensable under the legal acts related to employers responsibility 
Compensation will probably not be obtained from the 
company m which the occupational disease was sustained D 
indirectly from an insurance earner or from the state , 

fund All other states either have no provision for occupational 
disease compensation or operate under the schedule NStem 
which limits coverage for occupational disease to selected items 
Silicosis IS not known to be included on any lists of coverage 
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Jhrkcd opposition is encountered nt tlic Innds of nnmihc- 
tiirers niid iiidiistrnl orrmnirntions nt cecri ntlcinpt to proeiire 
tlic listing of silicosis for conipeiisilion purposes 1 lie illcgcd 
reason for tins is tint silicosis docs not readily lend itself to 
diagnosis and thus paxes the waj for improper cl urns As a 
matter of fact, locntgen examination in silicosis permits of 
(Ingnosis of silicosis on as exact a basis as attends the diagnosis 
of lead poisoning b) am method 
The proiisions for compensation for industrial injure in most 
states, together eeith proeisions for compensation lor sonic oecu- 
patioiial diseases in a few other states, haec crcatcil cxtcnsiec 
legal uiicertamtj as to the rights of the worher at common law 
in relation to conditions unproiidcd for A few fuorahie com¬ 
mon law decisions allowing damages for worl ers incurring 
characteristic occupational disease will go far toward stimulat¬ 
ing ail interest on the part of manufacturers in the procurement 
of generalized application of proeisions tor occupational diseases 
similar to those now existing in most states tor industrial 
injuries _ 


CHRONIC PHAU^xGms rossiBr\ nre to sxriiiris 

To the Editor —A single nnn agcil 26 conipHins of ilriiKss of tlic 
throat with occasional momentary lioarscness winch is reticveU by clear 
mg his tliroat His pharjns is congested wilti nnnj smnll newly formed 
tilood scsrels—a trpical clironic ptiaryngilis All other on! and msal 
examinations are negatire General examination sjiows a papular rash 
confined to the thighs kgs and arms about the elhows I bnrl that the 
joung nnn thinks that be has srphihs and has been reading a great tleal 
on this subject He has been losing some weight and is pale and anemic 
looking be has posicenical glandular enlargement the glind being bard 
and eboUj The inemnal glands are alightlj enlarged tliowgh lu, Iras 
never had a chancre Howeicr he has had tlirou„ti larious sources and 
at rcbahle places negatire blood \X asscrniann reactions—two at the lime 
of the rash one six weeks precious and one ciglit weeks pievions The 
last intercourse took place six montlis ago t \\ ould it tic likely lo be 
syphilis considering the numlier of negatuc \t assenuauu rcact>ous> 
2 What may I do to prove couclusicely to him and to my clf that he 
has or hasn t syphilis’ 2 Would you consider a tlicrapcutic test’ 
Ixindly oiril name tl D Connccttcut 

AkSWER—1 The condition is probably not stplnl tic So hr 
as the pharjnx is concerned, the condition is probiblj chronic 
pharj n ritis 

2 Some authorities use a protocatue test by lujccliitg 0 3 Gm 
or eten 06 Gm (depending on the size and weight of the 
patient) of nrsphemmme, and then repeating the Wasscrmaiin 
test There is, howeter, danger of producing a Herzlicimcr 
reaction unless niercurj is used some time before injecting the 
arsenic preparation 

3 It IS doubtful whether a therapeutic test will be of much 
\alue m the condition mentioned In new of the general signs 
of pallor loss of weight and adenopath), a carclul sUidj of the 
blood picture of the patient is important as it is quite possible 
that kuhcmia or some other disease of the blood system is 
present that might account for the symptoms meiUioiicd 


APHASIA 

To the Cdiior —A mm aged 40 four months ago on hemg cnllcrl for 
breakfist could not iiisner A ph>sicjan \\as ciIIcJ Tud found thit tlurc 
\\a<y definite weal ness in the right ^rm (the pnttent is n^hl Initdcd) 
that the patient was unable to tall There has been sonic improvement 
Ju the right arm and the patient can write fairlj well but not well as 
before the attach He seems to understand what is said to him His 
^'ife states that he had a fall several da>s before the paraljsis and 
aplnsia which he of course has but it did not seem to hurt him niucli 
Ills blood pressure is 125 &\stohc and SO diastolic He is wtH nourished 
20(1 has not been nervous He weighs 190 pounds (86 Kg) The 
\Ya<iserm3nn reaction is negative and the urine is normal I have been 
thinking tverj dav that he would be well mid begin talking but there 
has not been anj improvement so far jn his speech The treatment has 
consisted of rest and pota«.sium iodide I have never heard of a case 
like this md do not know an thing else lo do Is there am plicc where 
he might go or is tlicre an> other line of treatment that might be used^ 
3s there aiu special treatment that might be good’ I mean bv this any 
operation’ His people arc anvious to know what nia> be the future 
outcome and.it is important from a business point of mcw that thc^ know 
\Nhere can the lesion be’ Mi*=si«ippi 

*Vx<;wER—It IS not unusuil to Inie aphasia coming on m this 
imiiner The condition might be due to delated licmorrhage 
following ail mjurt to tin. head but the query mentions only 
tint the patient bad a fall not whether Ins head was injured 
Howeter with a fall on the head slow hemorrlnge mat set in 
etcii m the absence of any unconsciousness or other reason to 
suspect a serious injure Ot cdurse if a roentgenogram bad 
been taken soon alter the mjurt it might bate shown an unsus- 
lected fracture and might do so cteii at this time Hie presence 


of blood III the spinal fluid soon after the mjurv would hate 
been proof of intracranial hemorrhage Another possibility is 
some cardiac or tasculir disease that might hate caused throm¬ 
bosis or embolism Syphilis cannot be excluded unless the spina! 
fluid also IS tested Finally such an attack may be due to 
hemorrhage nito a tumor which has not as yet caused any of 
the usual symptoms of tumors The lesion most Iikclt is in 
front ot the lower part of the fissure of Rolando on the left 
side It would be well to bate the patient examined by a 
iicuroIo„ist or a neurologic surgeon 


POSSIBLE MISSED ABORTIOvx — PSEUDOCYESIS 

To the Editor —I would greatly appreciate any form of information 
relating to the diagnosis and treatment in the foliowing two cases 
I After an incomplete abortion curettage was done six months ago 
todav tlie patient shows no signs of pregnancy but vomiting the uterus 
remains normal of nonpregnant size the menstrual periods have never 
returned 2 A patient, apparently pregnant as indicated by the increas 
mg size of the uterus and by vonuting goes to the ninth month v hen 
roentgenograms show no fetal parts She was not pregnant and the 
di tenlion is receding What might the cause he and the treatment’ The 
patient shows no signs of a growth of any nature Her abdomen is 
gradually flattening out and becoming much smaller 

SAMurt. S SciiEPT M D Lnion City N J 

AxhWER—1 From the incomplete information given, three 
cxpHintioiis may be offered First, the curettement nny hate 
been so strenuous that all of the endometrium including the 
basal layer was removed This is a rare occurrence Second, 
in spite of the curettement that was performed, the ovum was 
not removed and a condition exists known as missed abortion 
It has not infrequently happened that, in spite of one and eten 
repeated curettements, pregnancies with living fetuses bate 
progressed A third possible explanation is that hypermtolu- 
tion took place, but m most of these instances the uterus is 
smaller than normal A curettement with a careful examina¬ 
tion of the obtained tissue mat lead to the correct diagnosis 
The vomiting may be associated with the uterine condition but 
It mat also be due to some nonjiehic condition Hence a care¬ 
ful examination should be made to try to determine this 

2 This IS a typical case of what is known as pseudocyesis, 
or false pregnancy The women who have this condition are 
usually of two types The first includes those who hate a 
decided fear they nny be pregnant and the second class com¬ 
prises those women who are extremely anxious to become 
pregnant The second group is by far the more common one. 
The women m the first group are younger and main of them 
hate had illicit intercourse, whereas the women in the second 
group are much older and more difficult to convince that they 
arc not pregnant These women have the usual svmptoms of 
pregnancy , namely, nausea and vomiting enlargement of the 
abdomen and breasts absence of the menses, a sensation of 
feeling fetal movements and increase m weight Iilant of these 
women continue until nine months bate elapsed and then they 
bate false labor Because of the emotional reaction in these 
women it is difficult to convince them that they are not going 
to hate a baby until nine or ten months elapse and no baby 
IS forthcoming There is no treatment for the condition other 
than assuring the patient that she is not pregnant 


SEX GRATIFICATION AFTER RESECTION OF VAS 
To the Editor —With reference to partial resection at llie vas deferens 
for sterilization of the male does any lessening of libido resuit’ Is there 
complete gratification from the sexual act? Is eiacuhtion interfered 
With’ Please omit name 0 Wyoming 

Answer —Partial resection of the tas deferens does not 
necessarily interfere with the libido Orgasm and subsequent 
gratification depend on the resistance of the prostate to the 
expression of secretion Whatever of secretion of the genital 
appendages may be produced will furnish the sensation of proper 
sexual action it the prostate is m normal condition 


' ATLAS TEAR GAS 


To the Editor —I have ^ patient supposedly with paralysis of the optic 
nerve as a result of inhaling tear gas bought from the Atlas Tear Gas 
Company of Chicago Will you kindly fumi h me any information you 
have relative to this company’ Also if possible the chemical content 
of this gas Ax yet our chemical laboratory has been unable to find anv 
substance of an> serious toxicitj tx tx ^ 

H D S I incoln \cb 


Axsw ER ~ \ communication from the Atlas Tear Gas Corn- 
pant states that the preparation contains chloracctophenonc 
more or less pulverized, mixed with a very little black powder ’ 
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New York September Examination 

'^I'r TI J iraiiiilliin chief of proftssioinl c\ iiiiiiialioiis in ific 
slate eif New N eirk reports the written e\aii)iiialioii field at 
Alliaiij, RiifTalei New Nor) and Siractiie Seid ISIS lb?0 
The examnntion cmered 9 snhjeets and meliided 10 ijneMnms 
An leeraRc of 75 per cent was reiiinred to pus One Iiiiiidred 
and si\te four candidates were e\iitiiiied 11<, of wfinni passed 
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Ti.\tI)noks OH disCT'^cs of lilt, Iic'irt ttc becoming 'so numerou) 
tint tl)c\ art iciulmg to be inertK i compilation of data gath 
trctl front 1 number of sources and put together in a ^ort cE 
Ntandard fTclnon Dr Crmnmcrs book is n pleasing departure 
from tins T lie first part of llic book lias to do 3 \ith tlie ca^e 
Instort Thii important point is treated m great detail Then 
foHous an c\ccllcnt treatise on the ph 3 ‘iical ob')Cr\ations Th'* 
3 anoiis disease cnlUies arc t/ien taken up together wdh 
di«:ordcrs ot rluthm A considerable portion of the remainder 
of tile book deals with treatment and there are chapters on die 
so called cardiac neuroses and cardiac emerccncies The 
IS written m such a manner that it is a pleasure to read it. 
A most ideasme: icature is the quotation from older and cur 
rent writers that prectelcs each chapter It is regrettable that 
the subject mailer contained in the book is not brought to such 
a high state of perfection as the English m 3 \hich it is set down. 
The description of the endocardial changes m rheumatic car 
dilis wdl not go unchallenged Likewise, the author seems to 
misinterpret (he mode of action of digitalis in auricular fibrdls 
tion The statement that acute rheumatic fc\er is a comps’^ 
ti\cl\ rare disease m the Middle Most' will not stand critical 
examination Angina pectoris is doubtless a serious disorder, 
but rcco\er\ from the first attack is not uncommon nor does 
icco\cr\ from the second attack constitute a 3ahd reason for 
questioning the diagnosis Such inaccuracies and there are 
inanj others senoush impair the \alue of the book for the 
student and practitioner 
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Untersuciiuncsmcthoden zur ri,iMscHc\ Divcnostik rt* 
jRAKTiscjiLN Ar/t UNO ApOTHEKCr Beurbeitct von Dr Richard Bn'* 
rourdi edition Cloth Price 10 marls Pp 270 with 51 iPuslrations- 
Leipzig Pischers mediuinische Buchhandlung H Kornteld 1931 

riiat this book finds a ficitl of usefulness is made eiident 
h} the fact that this is its fourth edition It represents a com 
pend of the simpler phtsical and chemical methods that are 
of use in clinical diagnosis It is interesting to note that I 
niicrochcmical fncthocls winch hate come into cofnmon use m 
America are ciidcnth finding wider acceptance m Gcnnaa 
clinical laboratorj practice for approMimtcly one sivtli o' *' 
bool IS so detoted and the methods selected are those wh"^ 
are recognized as most useful here There are m additioa 
chapters on the urine, stomach, cerebrospinal fluid and nu 
on bacteriologe, and on functional tests W'hile it offers no ' 
iiig of unusual interest to the American practitioner it 
be useful to German reading phesicnns and pharmacists t 
purpose indeed as stated m the prelacc is to fill the need o 
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plnsicnns liMiig from tlic grcntcr mcdlc^l ccntcr<;, ^nd 

tile hbontorj equipment required in the tests li is been sim¬ 
plified This Ins been done to nnke nil suggested pioeedtircs 
mailable to as hrge a group of praetitioners as possible 

William Henrl tVELCii at Eiciita A JIimoeiai Recoed of Cfle 
ERAT iOAS Arouad tiit W orio IN Ills Honor Edited h> \ iclor O 
Frteburd Clotli Pp 230, \Mth ilUisIrattons Aew 'i orl Milhank 
■Memorial Tund 1930 

The eightieth birthdae of Dr \Villnm Heniy Welch uas 
the oeeasion for celebrations in seientific circles thioughout the 
Morld At the same time hundreds of his friends including the 
President of the United States, assembled in Washington at 
klemorial Continental Hall to greet him This hook cont iins 
the addresses that were deluered at the Washington asscmblv 
and the greetings from societies and induidual friends that 
were recened by Dr Welch In the first chapter is a brief 
account of the celebrations that were held m many cities of 
the United States and in umaersities in this cmintn and abroad 
Among the speakers at Washington were President Hooier and 
LiMiigston Parrand, president of Cornell Unnersitj the chair¬ 
man Simon riexner, director of the Rockefeller Inslitiite of 
klcdical Researeh of New York, and a former student of the 
guest of honor, after expressing an appreeiation of the career 
and personality of Dr Welch, presented to him in behalf of the 
committee the first impression of the Hutty etching he then 
presented fonnallj by radio to institutions in all parts of the 
world the etchings, which had been sent to them in adyance 
Dr Welch responded with an expression of gratitude m which 
he acknowledged the assistance of many friends in his great 
career A more intimate account of his first laboratory at 
Eclleyue Hospital Afcdical College in New York and of his 
acquaintanceship with men of renown appears farther along m 
a speech before the New York Academy of Medicine He 
refers in a charming manner to the days yyhen Osier yyas his 
neighbor m Baltimore, and to his acquaintance yyith Pasteur, 
Ehrlich, Koch, Cohnheim and other great pioneers The 500 
copies of this edition yyerc edited by Victor 0 Preeburg and 
published for the committee by the Milhank Memorial Pund 

Ertecmsse der cEsyMTEN TuGERKULOSErorsciiuNC Rand If Her 
ausRegeben yon 11 Assniann 11 BeitzKe II Cracunini! iind Sttfan 
Fngel Paper Price 43 marl s Pp 490 y\itli 106 illustiatioiis Leipzig 
Georg Thieme 1931 

This yolume forms part of a series of assembled timely, 
although unrelated, monographs on tuberculosis The opening 
article is a critical reyicyv by Blumenbcrg of the cxtcnsiye 
literature on the filtrabihty of the tubercle bacillus in yyhich 
the conclusion is reached that the case for the subyisiblc form 
has not been proyed while plcomorphism seems probable The 
second tyyo monographs by Locschke and Dchoff deal yyith 
the apical localization of tuberculosis Loeschke folloyys Orsos 
in correlating this sclcctiyc my oh ciiient yyith an cxccssiyc motion 
of this part of the lung m respiration, rather than an inhibiKd 
moyement, as commonly beheyed and Dehoft in tracing tin, 
dcyclopnient of apical tuberculosis yyariis against uncritical 
acceptance of the benignity of apical tuberculosib and malig- 
nanev of the fruhmfiltrat ’ Other articles deal yyith extra- 
domicile tuberculous infection, sanatonums for tuberculosis 
anatomic types of the disease bilateral pneumothorax and the 
prognosis of childhood tuberculosis The physician yyho feels 
lost 111 the yolummous literature in German tuberculosis jour¬ 
nals yyill find the smiimaries and cxtcnsiye bihlioeraphies in 
this scries of monographs inyahiablc m keeping abreast of Ger¬ 
man thought on the subject 

PiBLic IlEyLTil OrcyMZyTio ix the Cuicaco Region Bv Robert 
r Stendman Clo h I rice 53 Pp 27H Chicago Liuycrsitj of 
Chicai o Press 19a0 

Progress made in public health actiy ities can be measured to 
a large extent by personalities yyho hayc directed them Grcit 
public health moyeinciits haye usually had attached to them 
some distinguislied person 1 here can be no doubt that there 
has been oyerlapping in public health yyork. Iloyyeycr there 
rarely has been am conllict betyyecn the yarious agencies of 
the etate county and city The Chicago region is no'cxccption 
to this In this book there is a ca-cfiil analysis ot the yanous 
phases of public health work coyermg the fields ol yital sta¬ 


tistics, contagion yencrcal disease, health of the child food 
supply yyatcr and seyyage control The author has not alyyays 
been entirely fair m his statements and from certain angles 
apparently appears somcyyhat prejudiced Credit for noteyyorthy 
yyork has not alyyays been giyen those to yyhom it is due 
Many of the author s suggestions for the elimination of oy er- 
lapping and the production of greater coordination do not seem 
practical at this time 

T ES ACROCyANOSES TrOUFLFS yASCULAlRES CUTASES D ORICINE NET 
ycusE yECcTATiyE ou centralf Par Permnil I ay am Preface lUi 
Dr 1 ticnne May Paper Price 32 francs Pp 2S2 Pans Masson 
S- Cie 1929 

This is a reyieyv of the ayailablc literature and a contribution 
to a subject encountered commonly enough but concerning 
yyhich only too much is obscure The author coyers completely 
a clinical study of this symptom complex He discusses its 
relationship to disturbances of the autonomic neryous system, 
endocrine disorders yyith yyhich he thinks it commonly asso¬ 
ciated and other functional diseases especially those of yaso- 
iiiotor type, and he cites many examples of its occurrence yyith 
organic disease Atypical forms are yyell illustrated yyith case 
reports He has little to add to preyious kiioyy ledge of the 
etiology but has some engaging ideas in his consideration of 
the functional pathology of acrocyanosis Any one yyho yyishcs 
to acquire a yyorkmg knoyy ledge of the condition yvill find this 
paper an excellent single source The bibliography is cxtensiyc, 
nicluding more than 300 references to European and American 
publications The student of vascular diseases yvill find much 
to interest him in the experimental yyork discussed 

Cancer Its Origin Its DEyELorMENT and Its Self Perfetuation 
The TiiFRApy of Oferable and Inoperable Cancef in the I iciit of 
A SySTEMic Conception of MALiCNANcy A Research By Willy 
aicyer M D Consulting Surgeon to the Lenox IIill and Postgraduate 
Hospitals Cloth Pnoe $7 50 Pp 427 yvith illustrations New \ork 
Paul B Hoeber Inc 1931 

This bool, which is based on literary research and on philo¬ 
sophic reflection, is divided into tyyo parts, the first dealing 
yyith the origin, deyelopment and self perpetuation of cancer, 
the second with the treatment of cancer in the light of a sys¬ 
tematic conception of malignancy The first part has tyycnty- 
mne chapters, all of yyhich have been published before m various 
periodicals under the heading ‘ Some Notes on Cancer ” All 
these articles have been revised and expanded The second 
part IS yyhollv iieyy and deals mainly with the remedial effects 
in cancer of feycr and of acidosis There are portraits of ten 
scientists, all dead, whose yyork has mfliienced research m 
cancer The yvord ‘cancer’ is used to include every kind and 
type of malignant new growth The authors thesis is that 
cancer appears as a systemic disease more particularly as the 
joint effect of two simultaneously active chrome irritations, the 
one of s\ stemic the other of local character ” Much discussion 
IS devoted to what is meant by systemic irritation with the 
conclusion that it is a vicious circle, inherited or acquired, of 
nervous endocrine serai character in yyhich alkalosis of the 
body fluids is of great importance These chronic irritations 
cyciitiiatc 111 malignancy, that is incessant cell multiplication 
The treatment of cancer should consist m the destruction of the 
chronic irritations namely radical surgical mteryention witli 
medication as the adjuvant, or bv medication with nonradical 
Nurgerv as the adjuvant The selection of one or the otlitr 
course is to be determined by the condition m which the indi- 
vidiial case comes under medical care’ The medical treatment 
should have as its object the changing of the all alosis to acidosis 
but how this IS to be accomplished is not described The discus¬ 
sion in the last chapter, under the heading of retrospect and 
outlook on organization in the interest of the prcieiilion and 
control of cancer is helpful and stimulating This book is the 
outcome of the earnest effort of a scholarly surgeon, who has 
searched the literature and thought deeply, to aid m altaci iii'f 
the cancer problem The research of the future may establish 
that he yyas on the right track in saying 'The drawback of 
the surgical procedure alone as now mostly practiced accord¬ 
ing to our investigations would seem to he in the purely symp¬ 
tomatic treatment of the tumor cancer and the neglect of treat¬ 
ing at the same time the systemic disturbance of the disease 
cancer 
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irvMinucit nm r\iTRiMr rriLrv TiirnMir '5i at « it d Ciir lo 
UTitlhucli fur flic irrlliclic Pn\is imd Kliiiilv Aon j\ 
\\ ollt I itncr Lrc uizuni,slniul 7u‘inninitufn^smij (Icr m ittslcn 1 orscli 
tU't,scri,Uu"«^c Clotli Price If, mirk', P|, 2J6 uith IS illii^Ur-itioiis 
Jxliijiich J r J (.hrmni)’? J9>I 

Tins IS 1 composite book coMtiimiiK fifteen Articles b\ ilmost 
tint iiniu Aiitbors It is duKlcti into two psrts, j:;ciicrtl intl 
spccnl llie Rciiunl pirt consists of Articles on the titrAtion 
of scriiiiis Aiifl [inisoiis uitb reference to tlie new interiiAtioii if 
stAiithrcls on tlie MtAiniiis And tbcir sifinifie nice in eliscASt 
md on blood Rronpinp; as it bcArs on tr nislitsion J he s|kciM 
inrt dcAls with di[)btlicriA its s[)ecific treAtinent Aiid preeeiitioii 
b\ Actnc iniimiin^Atioii pnciiiiiocoecns seriini llierApi aiiIi- 
strcptococcns eernui treAtinent of tuberculosis And ininininrA- 
tion AgAinst tuberculosis scArlet feier serinn the iiimiIiii 
I rcAtinent of dnbetes the c'-iicrnneiilAl Insis of the tlicrApentic 
use of liormones in giiieiolnej the csiKrinienlAl IreAlnieiit of 
blood discAscs tbc use of bier And estrActs of stomich in 
pernicious Aiienin aiuI of spleen in iiohritlieniiA inoenlAtion 
nnlAriA in dciiientn pArAliticA tbe iionsiirKiCAl trcAtincnt oi 
CAiicer, And the use of locd nniinnie processes m snrf,er\ csjh. 
cnllv in fistiiH of bone And in jiHstic oiKrAtions m infected 
AreAs nistnieinslKd Gernun scientists Are Aiiioint the mtliors 
of tbese Articles, wlinli Appenr lo be tlioronf,b reliable And up 
to dAte Of course the stAiidArd of sebohrslnp \Arics I lu 
opjxirtnnite lo cnipliAsize the srcAt prActic il \Alnc of eletcetiiii; 
siisceiilibles And nnnniinrnijr tlicin ARAinst scArkt feeer Ins 
been niisscd Aiid let tli it is the most iinportAiit iirAeticAl result 
of the recent work on tbc cAiisAtion of scArlct fe\er I he bool 
will be of cAlue to the [ilnsicnn who is seektn„ better intornn 
lion About tbe progress of tre itnieiit aIoiic: esperinieiit il lines 
than is conlAined in the circtihrs of tiiAiinfAeturers 


r ew AVn Tiir MoiirEA Mind Ilj jernme I laiik With Ait imroilur 
tioii hj Jtulec Julian W Jtack Cloth I rice $S Pp lO- New AtirK 
UreiitAtio 5 1930 

Tins eoliinic is aii Attempt to Ap|il\ to the piubleins of the 
Iaw sonic of the niodcrn discoterics of seientilic ps\eholoj,\ 
After All the Iaw is Administered b> luinnn beings lliose 
hviniAtl hemRS are subject to the SAine iisecboloRie inotnAtienis 
tint aficct other liuiinn bciiiRS The jtidec the jurenien the 
Hwjcr And all of those concerned with the jirocesscs of the 
eeAluAtion of crime And punishtneiit must be eonlrofled hi their 
prceious CNpcricnces or to use the icrincuhr of SiriiiiiiuI 
i'rcud, ‘the subconscious mindMr PrAiik rcvcAls Ins oiiimon 
in All e\trcnicly intercstiinr nnniier And cites nuinerous CAses 
to proic Ins point of mcw The obiious method for oicrconmif; 
such A situation would be to choose for judges men with scieil 
tific minds True, the law makers Inie cndcAiored to diseoiiiU 
the iiersoinlit) bj a aasI Amount of locAliuhre And \crbosit\ 
AS the basis of Icgishtion and judicial decision but this, nnfor- 
tutnlcK, senes to confuse rather tlnn to simphfe issues 
Jtfr I rank iinkcs light of judges mstnictious to juries and 
associates therewith the incompetence of the axerage jnrjnnii, 
first, to uiiderstaiid instructions and secoiidlx, to disabuse his 
mind of his own emotions m the application of the instructions 
Sjiecial chapters are dexoted to some of the great jurists and 
laxvxers, to the deluding of the jiublic bj emotional appeal, and 
to other basic fallacies in legal procedure The xohime is one 
of tbc most stimulating to thought and at the same time one 
of the most interesting hooks on the understanding of legal 
processes that has been made axailable 


TrciiMQuPS couEASTrs be ciiimie ceiMfiur 
ctnixeo nAcuitne sAsr ciiimismf cxstrioce niir 
Jtcstrczit (le I Instilul Pasteur Textc rexu ct pulilic 
Paper Price 32 francs Pp 263 with 16 illustrations 
& Cic 1930 
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This was written bj Professor jtfestrezat xxho died a short 
time before its publication It was then rexised bj Professor 
Loiselcur the successor of Mestrezat at the Salpetriere clinic 
The book describes the most important chemical and plixsico 
chemical methods applicable to clinical work There is a sig¬ 
nificant statement bj the author xxhich should be taken into 
Lonsideration b> all clinical pathologists iiamelx that methods 
used for clinical jiuriroses must be just as accurate as those 
used for research purposes The methods described are partlx 
those eiiiploj ed bj Purojican laboratorj xx orl ers and jiartlj 


niicroinethods described bv American inxcsfigalors There are 
I number of tables showing chemical chan„ts of bodx fliiid, m 
various diseases Oxer halt of the hook is dexoted to th- 
tNimiintion of urine and the remainder deals with cerehro- 
spiiiAl (Imd hlood gastric jniee, bile and feces In dpcusMn- 
ccrehrosjnnAl fimd the lulhor departs from Ins procedure of 
liniiliii„ liimsclf to chemistrj and phjsical chcmislr} and dis 
cusses also the cxtologi and bacfcriologi oi the fluid and giic. 
All imiiortAnt table of cerchrospiinl fluid changes in x-ariou, 
(IistTsc^ tlie 'ificlitioin! di'^ciic'^ion Jjcinjj (jiiitc welcome It o 
pirticnlarlx timelj, since the Mestrezat monograph on ccrcbro 
spinal fimd is out of print 


A TrNxTxi Cxitr 7 cieuisr Titr ARSORxtALiTirs Associxted tvim 
Pcrrsi cx A n X Srrnos os 7o t Nxtm Cxee \\ FT Ilauluin 
O It 1 MP II \ Sciuiir Assisiaui Olistclnc Plixxician lo AnteNalal 
ilLpArlinent 1 Iinliuri li IxojaI NIa trmlj Anil Simp on Nlemonal 71o pilal 
And 7 ( Inlmcrs t aIuto MI! 7- K C S E tl 7i C P E A'siitant 

tltisfclrii’ PlijxiciAii And bpccnl AsxistAnt lo \nlc NrIaI Department 
) dull,nr; It ItruAl XlAUruil, aiiiI Smipsoij Afcniornl Hospital Uuh a 
(orcuurd In ] nifi x,nr I! XX lolin lone C It E XI \ AID Prolcsser 
of MulttifcTj And Docascs of Women LmxcrsiW of Etiinhnrgh Second 
edition Hath trice $2 2 a Ip 127 New \ork WiltaratVoodi 
CompAiij 1931 

This hook IS alilx x rittcn hx fxxo xxcll informed aufhonfiej, 
hut rule xxonders ahniit the neccssitx ot a book dealing e\clu 
sixth with anlenilal care Txert good (cathook on obsteinrt, 
ctrlAinh ihosc xx rittcn hx Xmcrican antliors contains a large 
section XX huh is dixntctl lo this subject In fact, m at least 
two teNthnoks much more mfornntion is gixcn about prenatal 
cire tliAii IS rniilamcd in ihis book Howexer, if there u 
need for such a book in Great rritam and apparenth there is, 
this bool xxil! fulfil Its purpose admirahlx It contains all the 
mfornntion a general practitioner shonki know about inlcmtal 
cart The iiitormalion gixcn is practical and the treatment 
outlined for the difftreiil complications is sound A special 
chapter is dexoted to the subject of jiain in prcgnancx anti a 
chapter on jiostnatal care is included in the book for tlie sale 
of eumiileteness 


Noittnsrv sprci xi iTrrsi omwissiosens trsDCR xttelse \ 0'’9 Pap'r 
I*p SI) Etncl Iiolin Victor Ixlltrotifl 19 0 

An xt xsxiETOisrn ‘tAnihdc och iitarlietAde ax NordisLA Spccolilet® 
I oniniix loncn li iftc \ Jlihg till NordtxkA Sp*ciAlitetskommi5Sionci'5 
irsbcr iticlsc 1^39 Jiaptr Pp 74 Stockholm X ictor Pettersons 1930 

Tins IS the report apparenth the first of a commission, on 
xxhich Denmark rniland horxxaj and Sweden are represented 
to snpcrxisc and eontrol the composition of the inmiinerable 
nexx medicinal preparations that are flooding the marl ets exen 
where The function of this commission consequciitlj corre¬ 
sponds m large degree xxitli that of the Council on Chennstrj 
and Pharmacj hut its xxork is carried on in central labora 
tones as xxcll as bx apothecaries in apothccarx shops under 
more or less close goxernment superxisioii ‘ Aiialj smetoder 
is a supplement to the rejiort and eontains the methods o 
analxsis that haxe been xxorked out during the jear cox ere 
b} the rcjKirt 


Crouth asd DctceOFitESF WITH ‘speche Eefeie ce to Domestic 
Amxixls W Enfkgx and Aithocen XIetarolism During 
First Nexe of Postnxtal I ife Unixcrsitx of Misxoun solleee 
Aenciiltnrc AKricnlturAi Fapcrimcnt StAtioii Rcse-irch Dnllcli 
Paper Pp 203 with ilInslrAtions Colnmhn 19,0 


Tins xolumc is one of a senes of reports on inxestigif'o” 
arricd out bx the Missouri Agricultural E\pcriment Sta lo 
X’timcrical data are presented on the energx metabolism 
arm animals (dairx cattle beef cattle horses sheep and sxxmej 
luring tbc first xear of postnatal life Some data are 
ireseiited for chickens and rats The bulk of the '' 

ibtamed on normallj fed animals about txxehc hours 
jedmg but some ot tbe measurements were made on 1°'' ' 

mb ted and fasting animals Some data m graphic 
ifix are presented for tbe elimination of urmarj iiitroge 
s sex oral forms (total urea plus ammonia creatine and cr 
line) Ill dairj calxcs The age changes m consumption o tec 
Iiax, gram milk drx matter, crude protein, net energy) 
ixeii lor the dairx calxes as also tbcir age cliangts m ime 
ze Similar data are presented for the colts Tentatixe ui 
■etatioiis of the results arc formulated m the tewt 
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Anatomit u%n PATiioiorir i>En SroATANERKRAVkUNCFv prR > Lrr\rv 
LARORATORiUHSTiErr KAiunclicn, IMccrsclipcmchen Rittc j\I (»•: I[er 
nissrsebcn \on Kiidolt Jifft Piper Price 9S marks Pp Sj2 with 
270 illustrations Berlin Julius EprmKcr 1931 

In tins book, twent) eight contributors suiniinrirc tiic present 
knowledge of the intunl or spontnneous diseases of the rabbit, 
gitmea pig, mouse and nt These arc the snnll anmnls that 
are used constantlj in e\penuientil and other work in the 
iaboraton Frcquentlj the question arises wlnther certain 
conditions found m these animais are the result ot spontaneous 
disease or arc caused b\ tiie procedures to wliicii tlie animals 
were subjected in tlie laboratorj Tins book will be ot great 
help m determining this question and it will promote general 
interest m the diseases and abnormal conditions of these ini- 
inals The book has two parts, general and special The gen¬ 
eral part colors the infectious and parasitic diseases tumors, 
and carbnhidrate metabolism The bacterial and p irasitic dis¬ 
eases and the spontaneous tumors receiic thorough considera¬ 
tion The special part, which includes about two thirds of 
the loliimc, discusses the morbid changes ot the organs and 
constitutes a pathologic anatomj of the animals concerned The 
illustrations arc good The book will be useful in all labora¬ 
tories where the rabbit, guinea pig, mouse and rat ire used lor 
scientific purposes 

Diet and EFricirsrc \ rnr\EiR rosTroicrn rsmiiMrsT o 
Mss Bj Haroltl Jf C Hokk Paper Price SI Ip 72 willi illtis 
tntions Cliicago kiinersii> of Chicago 1 re s 1929 

This aoliime is a sitnci of a fice \car experiment of diet 
and efiicienc} carried on at the Uiinersiti of Clmago It pro 
aides a controlled experiment on flctclicrization mdicitiiig tint 
oaercbewing decreased muscular endurance, tapewritmg accii- 
raca and basal metabolism, that it bad no significant effect on 
blood pressure, pulse oral temperature sleeping time incut il 
multiplication and tjpewriting speed The bool proa ides com¬ 
plete data concerning such factors as were iiiacstigatcd in the 
course of this studj 

Die PiiasioLooir usn Patiiologif pfr BcuTFErisscsG \nti Prof 
Dr Bernhard Stulier Direktor der E idtischcn Kiaiikiinnsialt in Kn I 
iHid Dr phil ct nied Konrad Lang I cite dcs f ahoratoriunis dcr S d 
tisclien Krankenanstalt in Kiel Paper Price 10 marks Pp aj nnh 
4 illustrations Berlin Libaii A Schnarzenberg 1930 

The authors present a crastallized concept of the mcebamsm 
of blood coagulation as a basis for further iiiacstigatiac aaorl 
The) do not intend this discussion as a finished rcaieaa hut 
present it merely as a suimiiara for those interested in the 
scientific aspect of the subiecf The authors ha\e had a wide 
experience with the clinical and experimental phases of blond 
coagulation but present the subject m a most unbiased manner 
Speculation has been acoided and no conclusions arc drawn 
along one line of iinestigatioii The work is dnided as follows 
1 Short historical sunej of all the theories on blood coagula¬ 
tion 2 Phasiologic consideration of the elements cntetin^ into 
the niccbanisni of blood coagulation 3 Discussion of some of 
the cbmeal conditions characterized bj an alteration in tlic 
coagulabilitj of the bleed 4 Summan The work will be of 
interest ctiieflv to those interested in the niccbanisni ot blood 
coagulation from the st uidpoiiit ot iii\ cstigation or (hose \\ lio 
wish to keep pace w tli the progress of tlie subject to the 
present tunc 

"Nutrition and Tood CnrMTSTR’i Pj pTrmrd S Hron^oa Cloth 
3'nce ^3/5 Pp 4i7 with 34 illustrations New \oik John \\ ilcy 
&. Sous luc 19o0 

kliicli more is being written at tins tune and more interest 
IS being tal cn in material concerning foods and tlieir use In 
the bunian bods Ilian in almost an\ other aspect ot huniaii 
plnsiologc This book is designed to aid the teacher m niter 
pretmg the newer knowledge of nutrition to liis pupils The 
\olimie IS based on established work and iiiiiiicrous competent 
iincstigatioiis It includes chapters on the pin ioio,_j of diges¬ 
tion 0 1 the requirements of the bode of the earious food ele¬ 
ments and cnerge special sections on \itamm= milk and milk 
products and aanous other tapes of foods \n appendix pro- 
aides milk Standards and sections on distribution ot aitamms, 
iron and other fundamental tood substances The book has an 
excellent index and will be found to be a good rclerencc work 
11 Its field 


Medicolegal 


Recuperation as a Part of Illness 
(Robinson v Common Lcalth Casualty Company (Mo) 27 S IV (2d) dO) 

The insured held an accident and health policy coaermg “the 
effects of sickness” It proaided certain benefits in eacnt she 
should be wholly preaented from transacting any business solela 
by lobar pneumonia or certain other diseases, “not including 
their complications and consequences” She was sick with 
influenza from about January' IS to February 1 She then 
deteloped lobar pneumonia and was sick until March 25 Her 
physician testified that the actue period of her pneunioma infec¬ 
tion was twehe days Seizing on this testimony, the insurer 
claimed that her recuperation was only "a consequence” of her 
pneumonia and resisted the payment of benefits except for the 
so called actite period of infection The insured thereupon sued 
and obtained judgment The insurer appealed to the Kansas 
Cite Court of Appeals 

Whateaer the medical understanding may be relative to the 
duration of a specific illness said the Court of Appeals, tlie 
layman understands that an illness lasts from the lime of its 
onset until the patient recovers, which includes the period of 
recuperation The period of recuperation is not a result of the 
illness but a part of it An ordinary lav man would make no 
distinction between the period of infection in an illness and the 
period of recuperation after the infection had ceased Such a 
distinction if there be any is purely medical If there is one 
understanding from the medical standpoint to be gleaned from 
the policy and another from the lay man s standpoint, the latter 
vv ill control, prov idcd the layaiiaii s understanding of the meaning 
IS the more favorable to the insured, unless it clearly appears 
from the policy that tlie language used therein is used in a 
medical sense Bcilaii v Met Life Ins Co 24 S W (2d) 6S6 

The judgment of the court below' in favor of the insured was 
alhrmcd 

Compensation for Cancer Follov/ing Trauma 
(Hertz V U atab Paper Co (Minn ) 2s0 iV IV 4S1) 

Hertz a strong, healthy man fell m the course of Ins employ - 
ment The fall did not immediately disable him he continued 
to work for some two months thereafter All the time, how¬ 
ever be was using home remedies Eventually he consulted a 
local practitioner, who said he had a henna Later how'ever, 
the trouble was found to be a cancer Hertz’s application for 
compensation under the workmens compensation act was 
rejected by the industrial comiinseion because it could find no 
causal relation between the fall and the cancer He thereupon 
apjKalcd to the Supreme Court of Minnesota 

This court said the Supreme Court of Mmiicsota, sustained 
awards of the industrial commission for compensation for cancer 
of traumatic origin m Austin v Red 11 mg Scaci Pipe Co, 
163 Minn 397, 204 N W 323, and Gacts v Citv of Mclrosi 
135 Mmn 330, 193 N kV 691 In Storing \ Hotel Raiisson 
Co 177 Mmn 519, 225 N W 652 however, it sustained a 
finding of the commission against the existence of a cancer as 
the result of an accident In Hogan v T-tni City Amnsemenf 
Tiiist Estate, 155 Mmn 199, 193 N W 122, the industrial 
commission denied compensation for a fibroid tumor which the 
claimant alleged had been aggravated bv an accident, but the 
Supreme Court held the evidence sufficient to prove cause and 
effect and remanded the case because of the wrong view taken 
by the commission of the nature of the proof required 

In the present instance, four medical experts testified before 
the commission Three, called by Hertz, were not ahvavs certain 
or in agreement on particular points but the sum of their 
testimony was defimteh that the fall caused the cancer One 
phvsician called bv the employer would not concede that the fall 
bad anything to do with the starting of the cancer and suggested 
that Hertz had “a malignancy before the accident °Evcn 
though this may hayc been the case said the court the aggraya- 
tion of an existing infirmity, or an exciting cause, may be 
sufficient to sustain an award In Minnesota, the Supreme Court 
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ncccpts the fimhnps of hct In the commnsioii when there is 
HU CMcIcncc to support them, mid there ms stieh eeideiiee iii 
the i>rcseut cose eip,hmp^ the eiideiice houeitr the Stijiremc 
Court would !n\c come to o couchiMon diftereut from tint 
orrned ot bj the commissiou not beriuse tliere were three 
witnesses loi the c uploMc ir mist one for the tinphner, nor 
heemisc one or more plnsieniis wlio npinrciitle Ind iinde mi 
extended exuuiuminu for the msuniiee eomiimn were not cilhd 
IS witnesses, but Inciuse tbc CMdeiiee pointed \er\ foreefuIl> 
to the foil os tile c^use of tlie ciiiui Jf we were findiue the 
f let Slid the bupreiue Court, we would find cmise mid efleel, 
the uiedicol testmiom is strong to tint effect 

ithoiit holding tint the finding ot the commission wos 
without support, the court eoneludcd tint there should be ^ 
further iiucstp otioii of the fsets in the Iioi e ot re leliinp t more 
cerlmii conchisioii It therelore reminded the rmise to the com- 
imssioil to nl c such lurlher el ideiiee is uii„lit be ofiered mil to 
iml e such order is it uu„hl see tit 

Trauma, Latent Syphilis and Aiinl Disease 

(Brcols 7 r IIS C fi it/iJjrrj Const C (7 o ) 7 ^ So ‘*'1) 

Uroohs, a Negro laborer w is stiffeniig from sephilis IIis 
Iicaniig was appirenth iioriin! there was no e\iileiice of am 
ehstuibancc of c<|uilibrmm In the course ot his eiiiploMiiciit 
Lroohs rccciied a see ere blow on the abdonieii Snhseiuieiitly 
he became deaf and could not maiiitmu Ins (nlaiicc either stand¬ 
ing or walking He brenigbt Miit niiiler tbc compensation liws 
Ilcgiiig tint the blow on Ins abdunien caused Ins disaliilite 
Judgment was rendered m Ins faior, and bis enipK)>er ijijie iled 
to the Court of \ppeal of Louisiaiia 

Eicn witbout tbc assistance of medical experts said the Court 
of Appeal, wc would feel rcasouabh certain tint ordiinriK a 
blow oil the abdomm il region could not ot itself cause permanent 
deafness Tbe injured workman, lioweier chinib, not tint tbc 
blow itself directh caused the imfortninlc result attributed to 
it, but Hut it set m motion or Iigliled up sejibilis tint w is 
alreatU in Ins sestem and tint deafness resulted from tbc actua¬ 
tion of Ins stplnlilic condition Such guestiniis s ud the Court 
of Appeal, as whetlicr or not trauma bj sellmg into action 
hirl uig disease, mn cause serious results which except for tlic 
disuse, would not ln\c occurred arc witluii the proemcc of 
plwsiciaiis rather than of judges, and m detcrmmmg them courts 
arc guided bj tbc advice of (base experts Landiy \ Pliocuii 
Utililv Co 124 So 623, loicfh \ lluiqms Lumber Co 126 So 
255 In tbc instant case said (he court, the expert tcstimoii) 
leaves no doubt that although it is rather rare for trauma, 
acting through a sviihilitic condition, to cause deafness, never¬ 
theless it IS cntirel} possible for it to do so iiid since it may 
do so, and since no other cause for the sudden change m tlie 
plaintiff’s condition was assigned m (he record tbe court must 
assume tint it did do so, since tbc injured vvorl iinii, prior to 
the accident, had none of the disabihl) of vvliicli be now coiu- 
plams Ill reaching this conclusion the court was cvidciilly 
impressed by the following testimony of a plijsiciait 

I iictic nciiriUs is nothing more linn inflamrintion of the nenc of 
licinng hroiiglit ohoiit bj the poisons of sjphilis and in Ibis mans 
case tbc injiio IS Mint actwWcd tlie sjpliilis Something Ind to actuate 
n It was Ibcre dormant t\ e knoiv that s> ph.l.lre germs can lire in 
d.gcrcnt organs of tbc body for 3 ears and >cars in a s>mI..oUc stage 
tmtcrcnr g Inunoiiy Mitb one aiiotbcr until sonitllmig biials 

rip tins Inrmony and then tlie parasite overcomes Us host Mbich Ii ppened 
in tins CTse no doubt nbout it 

Under tbc compensation laws of this state, continued the 
court, there is no longer any doubt that habiUt> exists under 
such ciieumstanccs as exist in this case In Behan i B 

Houo, Co Ltd, 143 La 348, 78 So 589, L R A 191br, S6-, 
m a S 3 Hahns written by the court, the principle was stated as 

follows 

The fact lint an eiiiploiee injured m performing services arising out 

The fact tge course of bis employers occu 

of and incnlciuat „ dornniil di case that might some day 

,,a„o.. was reason vvbv the cniplovcc should 

InAC produced !<« under tbe eniplojers halnhtj snititc for 

thu I'njuoTlncbTdld to tbe disease sup'-nnduced physical d.sab.ht> 

The judgment of the lower court awarding comiiciisation was 
affirmed 
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American J Medical Sciences, Philadelphia 

ISl 157 29S (Feb ) 1911 

ETpenmental Cancer Research W II Wcglom New \ork—p 1 j 7 
•Diseases of Ljmplioid and Myeloid Tissues Phsnialocj tonns and Rch 
tion to Multiple Myelomas H Jackson Jr V Parker Jr and J M 
Bethea Boston Mass—p 169 

•Calcium and Paratlij roid Therapy in Chronic Ulcerati\e Colitis B 
Haskell and A Cantarou Philadelphia —p ISO 
Stapli>lococcus Septicemia P S Loweustein St I ouis—p 196 
•Jnvohement of Coronarj Arteries in Acute Rheumatic Pever 6 R 
Slater Brook!) n —p 203 

low Voltage T Wa\es in Ekctrocardiogram A M blaster New Tork 
—p 211 

llemoglohm Content Volume and Thickness of Red Blood Corpuscle in 
Pernicious Anemia and Sprue and Changes Associitcd with Liter 
Therapy Jf M W introhe New Orleans—p 217 
Unman Elliptical Er)throcjtes J S Lawrence Rochester N \ — 
II 240 

•Prognostic Significance of Leukoc)te Count in Piieunionn of Children 
II F Mc)cr Chicago—p 245 

Leukeraoid Blood Picture iii Pseudomiictiious Cyst and Papillar) Adenoma 
of Otar) H M Winans Dallas Texas—p 251 
Pancreatitis Complicating Mumps Nf B Brahdy and I If Sclicfler 
Nett Tork—p 255 

•Splenomegal) and Hepatic Enlargement m Hereditary Ilcmorrhagic 
Telangiectasia T Pits Hugh Jr—p 261 

Diseases of Lymphoid and Myeloid Tissues —Jackson 
ct al belieie that multiple mttloinas, of the plasma cell tape 
at least, should be classed among the malignant Ijmplionias 
The hpe cell belongs bejond question to the Itmphoid scries 
and the clinical picture finds analogies throughout its course iii 
the pathologic and sjmptomatic picture of the hmphoiins That 
the disease in its classic form is largely limited to the bones 
does not militate against such a Mew when one considers the 
marked sanation of the disease picture and the gradual nianiiLr 
m which the cases blend into each other 

Calcium and Parathyroid Therapy m Chronic Ulcera¬ 
tive Colitis —E\pcrnnental calcium studies made hj Hasl cll 
and Cantarow m a group of patients with mucous colitis and in 
another group with ulceratise colitis, together with certain clini¬ 
cal features obsened suggest that in a number of cases the 
ulceratisc lesions are secondary to a long standing mucous 
colitis The rationale of calcium and parathyroid therapy iii 
ulceratue colitis rests on the beneficial cfTect of calcium on the 
nutritional change in the tissues, with or without a disturbance 
of calcium partition spasticity of the colon and hemorrhage 
Calcium lactate or gluconate by mouth and parathyroid cMrict 
mtramnscnlarly were administered to a group of thirteen patients 
with ulceratne colitis Eleeen became clinically well in from 
four to eight weeks Ten of these were ohserecd o\cr a period 
of from one to two and a half years The mucosa of the lower 
bowel resumed a normal appearance in eight Return of s\nip- 
toms for a short period occurred in two The clinical and 
anatomic improvement which followed rather pronipth the 
administration of calcium and paratlnroid to patients with 
ulcerative colitis after other forms of therapy had been uiisiic- 
ccssful m several of them seems to warrant the conttmied use 
of and further observation on the effects of this form of 
treatment 

Coronary Arteries in Acute Rheumatic Fever—Slater 
describes three cases of closure of the coronarv arteries m acute 
rheumatic fever The point brought out particularly is the 
occurrence of the acute coronarv closures during a verv active 
acute rheumatic mlcctioii The diagnosis of acute rheumatic 
fever seemed warranted m all these cases The closures occurred 
during the active stage of the infection for the reason that the 


larger branches of the coronary system were involved bv the 
rheuinattc virus In acute rheumatic fever the vascular system 
IS extensiveU involved In all three cases there had occurred 
repeated epistavis, a fact explainable on the basis that this was 
merely a local phenomenon of the vascular involvement, exem¬ 
plifying that winch took place m the heart 

Leukocyte Count in Pneumonia —In a senes of 100 cases 
of pneumonia in infants and children Meyer found that the 
mortahtv was inversely proportional to the leukocyte count, 
except that m cl ildrcn hav mg more than 50,000 cells per cubic 
millimeter In tins series of pneumonias, regardless of type, 
there is a relation between the lack of response on the part of 
the body m the production of leukocytes and a high mortality 
Evidence is presented which indicates that the total leukocyte 
count offers a valuable method of approximating the reaction 
of the host to the infection and hence may be utilized as a 
prognostic aid Suppurative complications and extension of 
the pneumonia may be anticipated even in the presence of the 
primary pneumonia by the sudden increase of the leukocyte 
count 

Hereditary Hemorrhagic Telangiectasia — Fitz-Hugh 
reports four cases of hereditary hemorrhagic telangiectasia 
cxliibitiiig the following noteworthy features splenomegaly and 
hepatic enlargement, increasing intolerance to blood transfusion 
resulting m posttransfusion jaundice (and death in two), and the 
coincidence of identical blood group (0) m all of those tested 
who presented tlie splenomegahc syndrome 

Amencan Journal of Ophthalmology, Chicago 

14 95 188 (Feb) 1931 

Formation of Macular Star m Konreinl Casex F P Calhoun Atlanta 
Ca —p 95 

riiology of Acute Intis S R Cifforil Chicago—p IDO 
Syplnlilic Jnlis J E Moore Bvltiniore—p 110 
Tuberculosis in Etiology of Acute Intis \V C Finnoff Denver—p 127 
Noduhr Opacity of Cornea E L Goar Houston Texas—p 133 
Contributions of Professor Ernst Fuchs to Ophthalmic Pathology J S 
Fnedemvald Bvltimore—p 138 

Statistical Analysis of Ophthalmic Patients H S Cradle Chicago 
—p 140 

Prevention of Myopia D Hallett New \ork—p 143 

American Journal of Surgery, New York 

11 1 226 (Jan ) 1931 

■''Mnnagcment of Biliary Tract Disease F H I ahej and S M Jordan 
Boston —p 1 

*Onl Choleostognjihy in Diagnosis of Clironic Gallbladder Disease 
R C Pendergrass Americas Ga —p 6 
•Intrinsic Carcinoma of Jar>nx \V O Johnson louiSMlle Kj—p If 
•CflFcct of Prolonged kse of Colon Enemas on Bowel in Animals J 
Friedenwald and M Feldman Baltimore—p 23 
Cistro Intestinal Tract in Pernicious Anemn C C blurgis ind 
R Isaacs Ann Aibor Mich—p 31 
•PuJi Fluids Surfecon Postoperatne Order G dc Takits Chicago 
—p 39 

•Electrothermic Hemorrhoidectomy D Warshan Albany N A —p 4 ^ 
•Jlalliix \algu5 Cause and Treatment J M Hiss Columbus Ohio 
—p 51 

•Mechanical Drainage in Surgical Crology G W Fish \‘cw Aork — 
p 5^ 

Congenital H>pertrophic Ureteropelvic Obstruction R \V McKn> 
Charlotte \ C — p 07 

•Nonoperatne Extraction of Ureteral Calculi V A Nardicllo Nc\; 
AorV —p 72 

Progressuc Postoperatuc Gangrene of Skm M Ballin and P F ^forsc 
Detroit—p 81 

Pobtoperatne and Inoperable Tubercido is of Gcnito-Lrmao Tract 
S L Wang New Aork—p 

Bronchiectasis Diagnosis and Ircatmenl F S Maitirer Ckarfield Pa 
—p 93 

RiMime on Prostatism A M Bcnnardi CIc\UTn<l—p 96 
Relation of Roentgen Ma\eJength to Biologic EfTect J A Siratcgui 
and F \ lerheBer Buenos Ajres Argentina—p 9“ 

Modified Cannula for Lrcthral Instillation G T Snencer Hornel!— 
p 105 

Management of Biliary Tract Disease — Lahev and 
Jordan state that nianv of tlie svniptoms of chronic cholecystitis 
(distention gaseous eructations and distress) arc due apparently 
not to dvsfunctionmg of the gallbladder primanh but to an 
associated gastric or colonic malfunctioning 'Vchlorhvdria and 
colonic irritabihtv must often he treated m conjunction witli 
cholecvstectomv before relief of svmptoms occurs Tor tl is 
reason as well as lor completeness of diagnosis, the surgeon 
requires the aid of the gastro-enterologist in the treatment of 
biliary tract disease and m all cases a thorough gastro-nitestiiial 
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studj should be made even though the first film shows gallstones 
and the symptoms are thought to be clcarlj due to this cause 

Oral Cholecystography in Diagnosis of Gallbladder 
Disease —Pendergrass emphasizes that choices stographj is not 
iiihlhble The roentgen changes should be carefull> correlated 
with the histon, phjsica! obscnations and laboratorj reports 
and m borderline cases, if the clinical indications of a diseased 
gallbladder are stronger than the roentgen eiidcncc, the clinical 
obsenations should form the basis of the diagnostic decision 
It is also to be remembered that a recent niild attack of cliolc- 
cjstitis ma\ leate the gallbladder so little impaired that con 
ceiitration of die is normal railure to recognize this fact ma> 
lead to error in the retrospcctne diagnosis of recent attacks of 
upper abdominal pam If cholecjstographi is emplojed with a 
full recognition of Its possibilities and its limitations with proper 
regard for details of teebme, with judgment in inlcrprclatioii 
and with broad cluneal approach to the case m iiuestion then 
and on)\ then is it a reliable aid in the diagnosis ot chronic 
gallbladder disease 

Intrinsic Carcinoma of Larynx — \ccordnig to Johnson 
carlj diagnosis ot circnioma of the Iann\ is dependent on the 
education ot the public to the seriousness of persistent hoarse¬ 
ness III a person oicr 30 jeirs of age and an ininiediatc recog¬ 
nition of the cause of this hoarseness Until c ircmoma of the 
larjn\ is diagnosed in its incipience larjiigeetonii is the opera¬ 
tion of choice hut should be attempted oiilj hj one skilled in 
the operation after meticulous selection, preoperatne care and 
with untiring postoperatuc care and persistent after trcatnieiit 
and reeducation Lar\ngectom> can cure 70 per cent of intrinsic 
carcinoma of the larjn\ with oiilj 3 per cent inortalilj and 
about 3 per eciit of recurrences returning to societi scli- 
supporting people able to carr\ on their usual worl and ciijo> 
a comfortable useful lite 

Effect of Colon Enemas on Bowel in Animals —On the 
basis of their espenments on dogs rriedcnw ild and rddman 
conclude that the prolonged use of enemas seems to result m 
more or less bowel disturbance The use of e\en simple water 
enemas when applied o\er long periods, maj produce mild 
inflanimaton changes Soapsuds enemas arc ajit to produce 
more marked mflamniatorj changes, and cieii heniorrliagcs and 
ulcerations haac been recorded Oil enemas appear to produce 
less irritation to the mucous membrane of the bowel Acnflaaine 
Indiochloride in 1 to 3 000 solution and camphor water cause 
but slight disturbance of the bowel Irrigations with irritating 
chemicals such as sodium carbonate, aniinoimiin chloride and 
lijdrochloric acid eieii in weak solutions cause mfiamniatorj 
changes ranging from mild processes to evtensue ulcerations 
and necroses Finallj it appears obiious from these experiments 
that the prolonged use of rectal injections and irrigations niaj 
result m the production of a rarietj of colonic disorders of a 
more or less serere grade 

Push Fluids Surgeon s Postoperative Order —De Tal ats 
asserts that following a major surgical operation that prcieiits 
oral intake of fluids for a few dajs a satisfactorj water balance 
can be niamtamed w ith 3 000 and not more than 4 000 cc of 
fluids Most of the fluid can be gii eii under the si in but in the 
presence of serious complications the iiitraicnous drip method 
IS useful Rcctallj onij tap water is gi\en and cren that only 
if an abdominal operation has not been performed The solution 
preferred is 5 per cent dextrose under the skm, 10 per cent 
dextrose mtraienoush For the salt balance 1,000 cc of 
Ringers solution is gnen subcutancoiish In certain patients 
plwsiologic solution of sodium chloride must be gnen m larger 
cinantities in others both fluids and salt must be grcatlj 
restricted A senseless, routine, pushing of fluids maj lead to 
water intoxication 

Electrothermic Hemorrhoidectomy —M arshaw gnes the 
adiantages of clectrodesiccation and excision of hemorrhoids by 
the monopolar high Irequencj current thus Under suitable cir¬ 
cumstances It mas be done m the office There is no loss of 
blood No coriphcations such as fissures, ulcers infections 
abscesses strictures or loss of sphincter control base occtired 
No recurrences hare been obserred after this method was used 
during the past four rears Conralescence is shorter and more 
comfortable Total dnabilitr rarely exceeds four dars 


Hallux Valgus Cause and Treatment—Hiss belieic) 
tint Influx rtlgus is not an enlarged joint but is pnmanlj 
tendon inibahnce and joint bud ling Phrlogenesis plats an 
iiniKirlant predisposing role, shoes arc the immediate cause. 
Broken arches and Influx ralgus are the result of the same 
ricious forces Excess u eight-bearing on the great toe joint 
can be rcliercd b\ treatment to the arches Surgery imoUes 
restoration of tendon balances rather than destruction of \i eight 
bearing joints Vo set orthodox teebme will cope with all 
larictics of Influx lalgus 

Drainage in Urology—Eish recommends the application ol 
nicclnnical suction to wounds draining urine beeaiisc it results 
III cleaner wounds more comfortable patients less nursing care 
nd a tremendous saemg of expenditure for dressings and 
laundry ^fccbaiiieal difficulties are practicalh nonexistent when 
water suction is used Water suction where it is aiaihblc is 
the die ipest from the standjioinl of jiowcr and apjiaratus and u 
the most Ingbh satisfactori Suction hi means of clectricallj 
drnen rotary pumps is next m simpliciti and results, though 
considcrabh more exjiciisiic and subject to more mechanical 
hazards J be larioiis types of grant! apparatus liaie been 
found to lie tuiiibersome and luisatislacton There is no delaj 
111 licabiig when suction is applied, often an increase because of 
cleaner wounds 

Nonoperativc Extraction of Ureteral Calculi—Vardielb 
ciiipliasizes the wisdom of exhausting eicn jxissiblc means of 
noiioiicratuc remoial before attcmiitiiig surgical iiitcncntion on 
1 ureter blocked by a calculus Clinical experience in man' 
different places oicr a considerable iiimibcr oi icars lias sViO'vn 
that care and iiersistcncc ' ill practically always be rewarded 
by the passage of all but the largest stones The patients 
c< operation is an imiiortant f icior m the eyciitiial success but 
lb s is easy cnon.,b to obtain once be coniprclieiids that an effort 
IS being made to oby nte the suffering and hazard of an abdomi 
ml operation to say nothing of the minor but none the less 
interesting consideration that he will ayoid the expenditure of 
tunc and money incident to hospitalization tor the inlrayesical 
procedures can ill be earned out m the office Another point 
that IS an imiiortant future consideration is the aioidaiice of 
strieturc ot the ureter, which is so often a sequel to the forma 
tion ol scar tissue m operatne wounds -Ml these considerations 
may be brought to the patient s attention should be find con 
tnmous trails'Lsical inspection irksome, and the repeated passage 
of iiislrumcnts tedious and painful 

American Review of Tuberculosis, Baltimore 

gS lOT 213 (Fell) lOsl 

*Di/Tere!itnl Diagnosis Between PuInlo^•\^^ Tuberculosis and Ptllmon3T^ 
or Drondnal ’Malignant JseopHsins C rrolhingham Boston 
'Determiuation of Tuberculosis and Toxic Goiter S R Roberts Atlanta 
(a—I) 120 

•Iiitntlioincic Preesure Studies in Two Tjpes of A •’Ivuhr Spontaneous 
Piicuniothorav S J O AowaknndE D Clnircli 11 Boston—P 
•Cjstmurii and Tuberculosis II B Lewis and Al F O Connor Ann 
Arbor Ahch—p H-t 

*\oinpical Infiltrations in Pulmomrj Tuberculosis K Fischcl Duarte 
Cilif—p 1^9 

*CaIcihcit!on of Tubercles Aleans of A loslerol m E\pe^ment^I Cbronic 
Tuberculosis T D Spic> Bo ton—i Io9 
^Relation Between Alleig> and Imniunilj m Tuberculosis Pmner 

—p 

Results of Tuberculosis Adniinislntion in Cittinugus Count>, Acw 
A ork J Downes and E S>denstneker—ji 1S3 
Stud} in Blood Groups Tuberculosis K T Sa^ano 'New A ork—P 20^ 

Tuberculosis and Pulmonary Malignant Neoplasms — 
rrolhingham cmplnsizes the fact that although an accurate 
diagnobis is alwa^b desired in some instances it is of consider 
ablj more practical importance tlnn in others This is especiall' 
true in cases in -which the diagnosis maA be confused between 
two conditions that call for quite different procedures in regard 
to treatment The two conditions mentioned in the title are 
examples of such a problem because in the instance of tuber 
culosis there is alwa\s hope of reco\cr\ and therefore it is 
worth while to Ia> out a program for treatment which nia> 
cause a considerable change in the patient s life On the other 
Jnnd nnlignant disease in the lungs is practicalh a fatal disease 
and therefore it is unwise to subject the patient and the relatncs 
to considerable incomience and expense in the search of a cure 
Tuberculosis and To^ic Goiter—^Robtrfs summarizes the 
diagnostic points that may be used to distinguish between chronic 
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pulmonarj tuberculosis and toxic goiter, as follows ] A care¬ 
ful history with accent on exposure to tuberculosis as contrasted 
with ciiiotioinl strain and fainilj goiter 2 A careful physical 
c-xamination, contrasting tlie lungs of tuberculosis with the heart 
of goiter, and siinihr contrasts between the pulse of each 
condition, the blood pressure, the eje, the tremor the skin and 
tlie amount of food eaten contrasted with loss of weight 3 The 
process of critical contrast m the mind of the clinician 4 The 
presence or absence of bacilli in the sputum S The skin test if 
iieccssan, for tuberculosis 6 A contrast of tlie stereoscopic 
plates with tlic basal metabolic lest 7 A critical anai>sis of 
the results in hand and a rcstudj of the patient, which should 
eliminate the present ratio of error, which is about 0 5 per cent 
8 A critical attitude toward the blood with particular accent 
on the count and interpretation of the poljmorphonuclears, 
hmpbocjtes and inonoiiuclears 

Intrathoracic Pressure Studies m Valvular Sponta¬ 
neous Pneumothorax —1 he phj siopatliologj of tension pneu- 
inotliorax is discussed be Nowak and Churchill and illustrated 
bj actual pressure readings from a patient in whom this lesion 
occurred as a complication of pulmonarj tuberculosis The 
treatment bj closed thoracotonn is discussed Tlie case of a 
second patient is described in which marked respiratorj distress 
and circulatory embarrassment attended a spontaneous partial 
pncimiothorax The pneumothorax was lahular, but tlie air 
was not under tension Aspiration of the air was followed bj 
rapid reaccumulation and a study of the pressures showed that 
the insertion of a catheter alone would be inadequate Recourse 
was had to thoracotomy with constant suction The relief of 
dyspnea and circulatory embarrassment was immediate Mano- 
mctric readings and \cnous pressure determinations are cited to 
illustrate the essential pneumatic and hemodyaiaiiiic principles 
under consideration 

Cystinuria and Tuberculosis —Careful examination by 
Lewis and O Connor of the unite of about 150 tuberculous 
patients failed to demonstrate any relationship between tuber¬ 
culosis and cystinuria as maintained be kfoneeaux The tests 
used (Sullivan Brand Looney Gaskell) were shown by control 
experiments to be siifhciently delicate to indicate the presence 
of cystine in small amounts 

Nonapical Infiltrations in Pulmonary Tuberculosis — 
Fischel states that pulmonare tuberculosis begins often with 
nonapical infiltrations, whidi may undergo retrogressiee changes 
or may progress causing cxtciisiee iiieolveniciit of the lung in 
a short time Apical tuberculosis is as a rule a benign late 
form, the evolution of progressive disease from apical lesions 
IS a comparatively rare occurrence Roentgen examination is 
the only method by which one can exclude pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, which begins with nonapical infiltrates Roentgenog- 
raphv of the chest should be used as a routine method Surgical 
collapse should be attempted m the treatment of infiltrations that 
do not retrogress spoiitaneouslv During the allergic phase 
general and functional rest are strongly indicated, whereas the 
use of aiu stimulating tlierapv such as tuberculin exercise and 
beliothcrapv must be opposed Fvery effort should be made 
to diagnose acute infiltrations and to hospitalize patients with 
tins tvpe of lesion immediately 

Calcification of Tubercles by Means of Viosterol — 
According to Spies, the repeated administration of large doses of 
viosterol (activated ergostcrol) to rabbits, with chronic tuber¬ 
culosis produces as ni acute tuberculosis calcification vvithiu 
the necrotic and caseous portions of the tubercles 

Relation Between Allergy and Immunity in Tuber¬ 
culosis—Pinner believes that the attempt to correlate allcrgv 
and iinmunitv qiiantitativch is doomed to failure because the 
two terms arc incomparable concepts Immunity cannot be 
measured in terms of allcrgv for the identical reason The 
clinician should not trv to correlate a strong tuberculin reaction 
watli high immunity nor will be find the reverse relation to hold 
true The elusive nature of inimumtv whose doings arc 
obscured bv manv extrinsic factors cannot be recognized or 
measured until the disease has run its course The elimination 
of the term immumtv from clinical usage vv ill more clcarlv show 
the pressing need to studv carclullv the influence which allcrgv 
Ins on patliologic processes It should be possible by close 
clinical observation to decide definitely whether a high or low 


degree of allergy influences favorablv resorption, fibrosis or 
calcification The fact that the answers to such questions are 
not available today precludes the use of one possiblv powerful 
weapon against the disease, namely, the controlled alteration oi 
the intensity of the allergic state 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Chicago 

So 227-452 (Feb ) 1931 

“Acute Di<cascs of Bram Due to Functional Disturbance of Circulation 
Laminated Cortical Disease E de \ nts Amsterdam Holland —p 227 
“Hemorrhage of Brain L Bouman Utrecht, Ilolhnd—p 255 
“Cerebral Circulation Question of End Arteries of Bram and Mecha 
nism of Infarction S Cobb Boston —p 273 
Origin and Development of Giant Cells in Gliomas B J Alpers 
Phfladclphia—p 2S1 

■‘Schilders Encephalitis Penaxnlts Diffusa Case in Child Aged Sixteen 
and One Half Months M M Cana\*an Boston —p 299 
“Cangliogliomas C B CourxiUe Los AngeJes—p 309 
Alarcbi Method D Duncan Buffalo —p 327 

Histologic Features of Cranial lSer\es H A Skinner, London Canada 
—p aS6 

“Spinal Arachnoid Cells in Pathologic Conditions I B Diamond 
Chicago—p 373 

Acute Diseases of Bram —Four cases are described clini¬ 
cally and patbologitally, by de Vries in which localized brain 
svniptoins were due to elective softening of parts of the cortex 
and for which no organic vascular lesions could account One 
case shows imall foci of necrosis or necrobiosis, distributed 
apparently without rule over the various lavers of the cortex 
In the other cases the lesions take the shape known as laminated 
cortical softening The latter may destroy the cortex m its 
entire depth or (often m other parts in the same hemisphere) 
mav be restricted to one or two cell lavers The third cortical 
hver IS most frcquentlv the scat of this lesion it was also found 
in the fifth and sixth layers together No data have lieeii 
gathered to account for these differences m distribution All 
the cases show, at tlie same time lesions other than those mcii- 
tioned of the common vascular tvpe or thrombosis of vessels 
in other places, mostly in connection with widespread diffuse 
degeneration of ganglion cells In case 1 a spasm of the cortical 
arteries, due to toxemia of pregnancy, is the probable cause In 
case 4 a sudden and prolonged intense fall of the blood pressure 
must have resulted in cerebral anemia with localized necrosis 
In both the other two cases the cause of the cerebral ischemia 
was not simple and could not be ascertaincu satistactorilv In 
these patients, predisposing factors have been found but seem to 
be of little importance From a study of the literature it is 
evident that the direct cause of spasm of the vessels in human 
disease is not vet known Functional disturbances of the cerebral 
circulation probably phy a much greater part in the pathogenesis 
of foci of softening in general arteriosclerosis than has hitherto 
been believed 

Hemorrhage of Brain—Bouman distinguishes between the 
hemorrhage from a large v essel and hemorrhages from the small 
vessels in the adjacent area 1 The large hemorrhage is caused 
bv the rupture of a vessel and is dependent on an atheromatous 
ulcer formation of local nature which bursts with outflowing 
blood forcing its way into the tissue and causing mechanical 
injury 2 Small vessels m the adjacent area with altered walls 
and also small vessels vvithcut alteration may thus be caused to 
rupture 3 In addition there is ischemia m some parts of the 
environment with consequent necrosis of the vessel walls and 
of the brain tissue moreover, there arc the chemical influences 
of the extravasated blood in the tissue so vessels that arc 
sccondanh altered also rupture The pathway of the blood 
could be demonstrated it goes along the [lenvascnlar spaces 
ot \ irehow Robin or along the perivascular glia chambers of 
Held These two forms of secondarv hemorrhages contribute to 
the qiiantitv of extravasated blood The study of gunshot 
wounds showed alterations analogous to those m apoplexia 
cerebri, dependent on the same principles The tissue bordering 
on the gunshot wound showed necrobiotic processes of the walls 
of the small vessels and blood in the perivascular spaces Thus 
acute lesions are shown to have vascular wall de 5 ,cncrations In 
the cases of a circular hemorrhage and of policnccphahtis 
hemorrhagica superior there also was found a necrobiotic 
process of the small vessels dependent on mechanical and 
chemical influences In red softemng tissue cell infiltration 
was lound with degeneration and alteration ot the vessels this 
could be demonstrated m both recent and old hemorrhages 
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Besides, it was found in tlie red softening tint the will of the 
hemorrhage consisted of three distinct lajcrs from the inside 
to the outside (1) brain tissue with cxtraiasated material, (2) 
new formed \essels with gha and l>niphocytic elements, and 
(3) gliosis In connection with seieral cases of cerebral hemor¬ 
rhage in joung patients and the so called hemiplegia without 
anatomic changes, Bouman was compelled to postulate a aaso- 
motor disturbance rather than one of the processes described 

Cerebral Circulation —Cobb states that if one defines “end- 
arteries' as those arterial branches which in no waj connect, 
eicn through the capillarj bed with other arterial branches, 
there are probabh no end arteries in the hod}, certainlj not in 
the brain If the definition is that the hr inch in tiuestion must 
ha\e no connection with other arterial branches (including 
arterioles) there probabh arc no end arteries except perhaps a 
few 111 the kidnc), spleen mesenterj and retina Ills obsena- 
tions on the brain would lead him to beliese that there arc 
none there e\en ui the basal ganglions If one considers am 
artery that does not base obsious anastomosis of branches large 
enough to be called trul} arterial to be an ‘ end-arterj ’ one 
may find many such in the organs enumerated, and a few m the 
brain runctionall) speaking howeicr the capillare and 
arteriolar anastomoses keep the arterial tree from acting as the 
sole blood supply of any part The edema is probably the most 
effectne factor m shutting off blood from anastomosing capil 
lanes and other small \essels, for these ha\c a low blood 
pressure, and the swelling quid ly blocks the flow as in wheal 
formation in the skin Thus in the brain occlusion of an artery 
in spite of arterial and capillary anastomosis can cause enough 
reduction of oxsgen supply to produce necrosis It is a matter 
of relative anoxemia (not of anatomically pcrlect anemia) m a 
tissue more dependent on its oxygen supply than any other tissue 
in the body 

Schilder’s Encephahtts Periaxialis Diffusa—Canavan 
reports a case of encephalitis periaxialis diffusa in a male child 
that was seen repeatedly from the age of 10 weeks to 16 months 
and that died at 16J4 months of age Only at 10 weeks and 
during the last two weeks of life when in the hospital did he 
present evidences of infection During the last seven months of 
life he was known to have an enlarging head and signs of 
increased intracranial pressure The brain was soft and weighed 
1,890 Gm after three days in formaldehyde There was a sub 
cortical loss of myelin and a diffuse and marked edema of the 
white matter, with no vascular iiiflanimatory reaction The 
Purkmje cells, as well as cells m the cerebral cortex were 
preserved 

GanglioghomaE —A short review of the problem of gliomas 
containing nerve cells is made bv Court die and a case of a 
tumor of this tvpe m the right temporal lobe is reported It 
fulfilled the essential characteristics of the group but differed 
from some in its greater cellularity, the smaller amount of 
stroma and the presence of mitotic figures The characteristics 
of gaiighoghomas of the temporal lobe are presented together 
with a table of the cases reported They are similar m many 
respects to the “spongioblastoma unipolare” described by Bailey 
and Cushing if not identical with it 

Spinal Arachnoid—According to Diamond, changes in the 
arachnoid cells are of rather common occurrence in diseases of 
the central nervous system They are mainlv progressive the 
most striking being the formation of clusters The cell changes 
vary m intensity and extent according to the tvpe of the disease 
The changes m the arachnoid may depend on the phv sicochemica] 
properties of the cerebrospinal fluid 


Colorado Medicine, Denver 

28 53 100 (Feb) 19j1 

Treilment of Cancer of I ip E Eisclicl St Louis - 
Cause of Fever m Carcinoma W A Campbell Jr 


-p 57 

Colorado Sprmgi. 


—p 62 

Sterilizer as Factor in 


Control of Postoperatiie Infections 


F J Ccipi 


Annual ReKi^tration of Pbvsicians m Colorado VV VV Williams Denver 
and F R Spencer Boulder—p 6S 

Skm Cancer G P Lingenfelter De„v er —p r-, , 

Acute Secoiidarv Pncumococcic Endoeardilis C S Ojiicson Colorado 

ElIcct'oi^CeLrai* Aiie thesia on Vrrested Cases of Xloderaielv Advanced 
Putivionarj Tubvr-ulosis Twentj Cases P I Gkason Fort Collins 
—1 76 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, Baltimore 

IS 6S>113 (Feb) 3WI 

Alcdioil for DilTcrcnlial Staiumg of Cram Positive and Gram Aegatue 
llictcrn in Tissue Sections J II Broivn and L Brcnn Baltimore 
—p 69 

‘Production of Acute Acphritis In Jfcans of Pncumoco-cal Aulolysalt 
S S Blackunn J H Brown and C KaKc Ilvltimorc —p /4 
•Expcnmcnial Syphilis Distribution of Resistant Slate in Immune 
Rahhits A AI Chesney and T B Turner Baltimore—p 90 

Production of Acute Nephritis —Blackman ct a! pro 
diiccd clnncttristic ncutc and subacute nephritis in rabbits by 
intaiis of an autolvsatc prepared from tvpe I piicuinococais and 
dso by means of intradermal infection with virulent strains of 
pneumococci The toxin affected the glomerular capillaries as 
evidtiictd by the liy aline and fibrin thrombi, and the blood and 
fibrin m the tulnilcs and produced iiiiury and necrosis in the 
tpithclium of the tubules and glomeruli In a certain mimber 
of cases the injury of the kidiievs was associated with marked 
edema of the tissues and with ascites 

Esspenmental Syphilis —When rabbits were inoculated 
with syphilitic virus bv Cbcsney and Turner in such a manner 
IS to produce a lesion involving the skin, wlictber the original 
inoculation was made subcutaneously, intracutaneoiisly or by 
depositing the virus on tlic surface of a granulating wound sub 
sequent moculatioii with homologous virus after a period of four 
months or more was not followed by the development of lesions 
no inattcr whether the second inoculation was made mtra 
tcsticularlv, subcutancouslv mtracutaiieouslv or intravenously 
Intravenous rcinoculatioii under these conditions may be followed 
by reinfection witlioiit lesions When svpliilis develops in rabbits 
alter mtralcstieular inoculation, a second inoculation with 
homologous virus by the inlracufancous route after a period of 
four months or more is not followed In the development of anv 
lesions at ihe site of mociilalion )\ hen svphihtic virus is 
injected mtravcnouslv into rabbits, marked and widespread 
lesions of the skin and bones dev clop hen these animals are 
rciiiociilatcd with homologous virus after a period of several 
months, whether by subcutaneous or mtracutaneous injection, no 
lesions develop However, intravenous injection under these 
cireumsfances mav be followed by reinfection but without lesions 

Journal of Infectious Diseases, Chicago 

48 161 241 (Feb ) 1931 

‘Promotion of Plngoevlosis by Calcium Gluconate Sodium Iodide Her 
trose ind Other Suhstnnccs R Tuimicliff Cbtcaffo—p 
•Cutaneous HjperscnsitJ\eness in Guinea Pigrs Infected with Brucella 
Abortus ACS Stroem Baltimore—p 367 
•Production of Bactenophate b> Enforced Dissociation P Hadley and 
B Jimenez Ann Arbor Mich—p J76 
^Phenomenon of local Sktn Re3cti\it\ to Streptococcus JJeniobtictis 
Scarlitinae C Shuartzmin Iscu \ork—ji 183 
* Zoning Phenomenon in Complement FiTation with Cholesterohzw 
Alcoholic Beef Heart r^tnet Meclnnism ind Significance B S 
Levine Hines—p 389 

•Precipitition with Cerebrospinal Fluids A M Malloy R L Kibn 
^nd L \\cslfall Ann Arbor Mich—p 20^ 

•Detoxifying and Disinfecting Properties of Sodium Salicyhte Action on 
Diphtheria and Tetanus Toxins and on Stieptococcnl Toxic Filtmtcs 
K E Birklnug Rochester N \ —p 212 
•Role of Lysozyme m Development of Intestinal Flora of New Born 
Infant I Rosenthal and H Lieberman Brooklyn—p 236 
*Egg ^olk Agar Medium for Growth of Tubercle Bacilli R D Herrold 
Chicago—p 236 

Promotion of Phagocytosis —Tunnicliff states that rabbits 
receiving iiitnvciious injections of solutions of calcium gluco 
inte calcium chloride sodium salicylate sodium iodide, dextrose 
and neoarsphcnamiue showed a marked increase m pliagocvtosis 
by leukocytes in the blood Physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride distilled water milk, sodium phosphate and mercuro- 
chrome 220 soluble m water or in dextrose injected mtrave 
nouslj into rabbits did not appear to cause any increase m 
phagocytosis Intravenous and intramuscular injections of cal¬ 
cium gluconate produced the same high degree of phagocy tosis 
in rabbits intravenous injections acting tnentj-Iour hours earlier 
than intramuscular A high degree of phagocvtic activity was 
obtained m a man with intravenous injections of calcium gluco 
nate followed by intramuscular injections and finally by the 
use of the drug by mouth 'With its discontinuation phago 
cjtosis returned to normal In vitro dilute solutions of calcium 
glucon ite sodium iodide dextrose and mcrcurochron e m dex 
trose stimulated phagocytosis while solutions of sodium phos 
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phatc, milk and mcrcurochronic in wakr did not appear to 
iiicrcnse pingocttic acti\il\ 

Cutaneous Hypersensitiveness in Guinea-Pigs Infected 
■with Brucella Abortus —Guniea-pigs infected \\ itli BruccUa 
bi Strocni showed cutaneous InpcrscnsituciiLSS to abortin 
{Brucella abortus protein) c\en when gross anatomic lesions 
were absent Guinea-pigs infected with one strain ot Brucella 
showed cutaneous Inpcrscnsitncntss to abortin prepared from 
file other strains Guinea pigs inoculated with heat-killed I'accinc 
or with a Hn\turc ot laccinc and purihcd siliceous earth did not 
show cutaneous hjpcrsensitiiencss to abortin Guinea-pigs 
infected with B aboilus alwais gaie ncgatiie reactions with 
tuberculin Tuberculous guinea pigs gaic slight somewhat 
atipical reactions with abortin, prcsuiiiahh because of increased 
nonspecific hjperscnsitiicness 

Production of Bacteriophage by Enforced Dissocia¬ 
tion—Hadlei and Jmicntz describe eapcrniients showing that 
the essentia! requirement for generating bacteriophage in a pure 
hue culture is not other bacteriophage from an outside source 
hut soiiiethiiig that, for lack ot a more concise Icnii niaj be 
designated the liberating stimulus ’ or iiicitaiit ' It now 
becomes highh imiiortant to differentiate carefulK between the 
indefinite stimulus that 'cries first to liberate bacteriophage in 
a ailture and the definite units through the actiiitj of which 
the htic mamfestatioiis become traiiMiiissible Either of the 
influences mentioned worl mg in conjunction with an alkaline 
medium is able to force the cells of the culture into a new 
direction of growth (dissociation) or perhaps to compel them to 
Liiiploj a different mode of reproduction in order to sustain life 
Skin Reactivity to Streptococcus Hemolyticus-Scarla- 
tinae—The phenomenon of local skin rcactnitj to A Itcmolv- 
ticus-scarlatiiiae is reported on b) Shwartzman The skin 
reactiMti was induced b\ intradermal injection of a potent 
filtrate of Bacillus ty fliosiis agar w tshmgs The strepto 
coccal reacting factors were present in Ine cultures of the 
streptococcus in fluid niedium Thej were also present though 
in lesser concentration, in filtrates of cultures in toluene 1 died 
cultures and in the supernatant fluid of centrifugated cultures 
of 5' hcmohticus scailatinac It was possible to obtain the 
reacting factors in stable form b\ alcohol precipitation of li\c 
cultures The reacting factors persisted m the material after 
the remoial of bacterial boihes ind could be rcprccipitated with 
acid alcohol 

“Zoning” Phenomenon —Lei me presents theoretical con¬ 
siderations and e\perimetital eiidence to evplain the mechanism 
of the phenomenon of 'zoning occurring in complement fixation 
empiojed m the laboratorj diagnosis of siphihs in which the 
preliminarj incubation is done in the icebox Bj ‘zoning is 
here meant the occurrence of a stronger hx itioii of eomplemeiit 
in a lesser amount of suspected serum )) or! ers who ha\e had 
experience with the three tube cold compleraent-fixatioii method 
hate obserted that occasionalK the tube containing the greater 
amount of serum not onlj manifests a weaker complement fixa 
tion than the one coiitaiiimg half the quaiititj of serum but at 
times shows complete hemoltsis while the lesser amount of 
serum shows complete inliibitioii of hcmoljsis The author has 
ebsened this phenomenon m connection with the Kolmer 
complement fixation procedure It occurs to a similar degree 
111 the cold incubation procedure deiised bj him 

Precipitation with Cerebrospinal Fluids —The two 
major obsenations made m this studj b\ Malloi et al are, first 
that, as IS true m the Kahn reaction precipitation m the col¬ 
loidal gold and mastic reactions is brought about b\ the globulin 
fraction of the spinal fluid and second that on modification of 
the conditions of the giobuhn fraction parallel results are not 
obtained with the three reactions ^\!lell the substance respon 
sible for the Kahn reaction is rcmoeed from the globulin solu 
tioii either be precipitation or b) thermal destruction the 
solution continues to gi\e colloidal gold and mastic reactions 
Sodium Salicylate —L sing gmnea pigs as indieators Birk- 
haug found that saturated solution of sodium sahcelatc has the 
power of neutralizing diphtheria and tetanus toxins m iitro 
witliout destroMiig their antitoxiiiogeiiic capacite Jscutrahza- 
tion proceeds in direct proportion to the concentration of sodium 
sahcilate the duration ol contaet and the degree of temperature 
bimultaiieous injection of pure toxin and the required amount 


of sodium sahcjlate that produces a neutral mixture in \itro 
fails to aiert death from diphtherial toxemia although the period 
ot surtita! is shghth prolonged Ko neutralizing effect is 
exercised b\ the saturated solution of sodium salicilatc on the 
toxic filtrates of heniohtic or aonhemol) tic streptococci, a 
feature that separates these ‘ toxins from the true bacterial 
exotoxms of Coi Mubactiiiuui diphtlunaL and Clostiidium tilaiii 
The bactericidal action of sodium salici late on commonh 
encountered pathogenic micro organisms is about one-tenth that 
ot phenol The precise mode of action of sodium salicilate in 
Mio remains obscure Its dual capaeitj to exercise antitoxic 
and antiseptic action in Mtro suggests the hjpothetic possibihtj 
that Its therapeutic success in certain infeetious diseases is 
effected bj weakening the pathogenic micro-organisms and their 
capacitj to secrete the deleterious exotoxms 

Lysozyme in Development of Intestinal Flora of the 
New-Born—Rosenthal and Lieberman beheie that the rapid 
disappearance of the initial adientitious flora from the stool of 
nurslings is due to the action of Ijsozjmc The following facts 
sustain this hipothesis Bacteria of the air are cspecialh sen 
sitiie to the action ot Usozjmc Human milk in contiadistmc- 
t on to cow s milk contains Ij sozj me The h soz\ me introduced 
with the food passes through the intestinal canal and appears in 
the stool of the nursling The period of rapid destruction of 
the bacteria of the air coincides with the period m which 
!i SOZJ me begins to appear in detectable quantitj in the stool of 
the nursling Ljsozime is not tound m the stools of infants 
fed cow s milk formula who do not get Ijsozjme in their food 
supplj rapid destruction of air-borne imadcrs does not occur 
in these infants One ma\ also assume that Ijsozjme which 
persists 111 the stools of nurslings during the entire period of 
feeding bj breast continues to protect the intestine from tin asioii 
bj bacteria of the air rurthermore, hsozjme inhibits the 
growth of Bacillus colt and apparentlj does not affect Bacillus 
bifidus It would follow that Ijsozjme maj plaj a role m 

stabilizing the intestinal flora of nurslings bj eliminating B call 
Therefore the Ijsozjme of mothers milk is an important factor 
111 the dceelopnient of the intestinal flora of the breast-fed infant 
Egg Yolk Agar Medium for Tubercle Bacilli —■Accord¬ 
ing to Herrold the use of egg lolk in nutrient agar simplifies 
the cultnatioii of Bacillus tiibeiciilosis as well as of other bac¬ 
teria that ordinarilj require highU nutrient mediums It can 
be used for both plates and slants Comparatne tests indicate 
that this method is much more certain than smears and not onlj 
as delicate as the inoculation of guinea pigs but also much more 
prompt Initial cultures from a larietj of infected exudates 
demonstrate that its lalue m clinical diagnosis is greater than 
that of smears A moist atmosphere and a temperature ranging 
letweeii 34 and 36 C arc essential for optimum growdh of 
tubercle bacilli on the egg jolk agar described 

Medical Journal and Record, Rew York 

133 105 156 (Feh 4) 1951 

’‘Pinsical Therapj m Prmte and Institiitioinl Practice R Ko%acs 
\c« \ork-—p 105 

Temperature and Leukocjte Count m Disorders of Lncr M E Gotbel 
and A Kanof Prooklju—p 110 

Iodine Deficieno Theor'y and Real Cause of Endemic Goiter E O 
Ilouda Tacoma ^^ash—p 11J 

Rules Go\crning Treatment of Sjphilis V G \ ecki San Pniicisco 
—p 114 

•Deceptive Factors in Acute Appendicitis AI J Schroeder \c\v \ork 
—P II7 

Probable Origin of Man s Belief in Sjmpathetic and Taboo 

E J Kempf New \ork—p IIS 

Cutaneous Medicine and Surgorj Jsormal Skin A ail and Hair If 
Coodman New Nork—p 121 

•Earl> Diagnosis of Alvocardial InsufTicjcncy S G Strauss New ^ orJ- 
—P 123 

•Relation Between \cute Rheumatic Fever and Subacute Bacterial Endo 
carditis A N Fo\e New A ork—p 126 

•Common Mvocardial I c'iions S Pern Mtlbourne Australia_p 129 

•Precordial Pam One Hundred and Thirty Four Cases L Le\m 
Trenton N J—p 132 

•E «emial Iljpcrtension and Calcification Tissue iletamornhosis T 
Nulde Philadelphia—p 136 

Primitive Methods in Abdominal Surgerj II Jones Circleville Ohio 
—p 142 

troscopj m tfedicial Humor \\ R RtddtII Toronto—p 143 

Physical Therapy m Private and in Institutional Prac- 
tice—Kojacs states that a general practitioner is expected to 
know and practice at least some surgere without asiiirmg to 
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the title of a full fledged surgeon, likcw isc, lie must know a 
certain amount of pin sic il thenpj without being a specialist 
Ill this field He should be faiiiibar with simple hjdrothcra- 
peutic measures and with the basic forms of thera[x;utic exer¬ 
cise, massage and manipulation, and he maj possess a few 
pieces of thermal and electrical apparatus lie should know 
how to use these measures cfficicntlj and safely, this impljing 
adequate preiious instruction b\ phjsiciaiis and, not least, the 
allolniciit of proper ofiicc space for undisturbed apiilication and 
for a proper length of time for each patient A busj phjsician 
should not attempt to do much m ph>sical thcrapj without the 
aid ot a skilled assistant He should not attempt to use these 
measures on c\cr\ patient who \isits the office hut onlj when 
realh indicated and where prompt results can be expected, just 
IS w ith other nicthi ds He should be able to einploe them at 
the bedside also when their use is essential A pin sic il thcrapi 
department is m integral part of cierj modern elinic and hos¬ 
pital and the number of hospitals still lacking such a depart 
mciit IS getting less and less In March of 1929 one half of 
the general hospitals m the Lmtcd States reperrted plnsical 
thcrape departments and the majorite ol the orlliopeehc iiid 
nervous and mental hospitals reported likewise It lus been csti 
mated that in a generd hospital about one fifth to one fourth 
of the piticnts will be benefited bj some torin of plusical 
ther ipj , in surgicil orthopedic and neurologic heispit ds about 
three fourths of the patients will require phvsical the rape 
Deceptive Factors in Acute Appendicitis — Sclirocder 
emphasizes the fact that aeute appendicitis is not nicompitible 
with a chill and high fever and that one iiuist forever be on 
the lookout not to he misled bj coincidences such is trauma 
that have no bearing on the situation 

Early Diagnosis of Myocardial Insufficiency—Strauss 
draws attention to the fact that carlv di vgnusis of invocardial 
insufficicncj inav often be established from extrae irdiac si,,ns 
alone and that the administration of digitalis at such a time 
in the patient s life maj checl the progress of the disease and 
keep him svmptom free for inaii> jears 

Rheumatic Fever and Endocarditis—Foxe examines the 
evidence that rheumatic fever and subacute bacterial ciidocar 
ditis are related He has found the historv of rheumatic fever 
too often a doubtful one This docs not mean that the two 
diseases are not of a group They are so m that both arc 
diseases of the cardiovascular svstem Todav the latter state 
ment is of greater significance than it has heretofore been He 
has examined the clinical evidence that attempts to show that 
one disease follows, as a rule, when the other has preceded 
and has found this evidence wanting He has also examined 
the contention that Sttcptococcus vtndaus chooses alrcadv svlc 
rosed valves for its habitat, and has found it without real 
foundation The conclusion is reached that the two vliscases 
arc entirclv separate and have a community if anj in an inher¬ 
ently altered, cardiovascular structure 

Myocardial Lerions—Pern belieies that from a clinical 
point of view it would seem that the time is not far distant 
when most of the pathologic conditions found in the mjocar- 
dium and elsewhere will be recognized as one process varjing 
onlv bv acuteness of attack, virulence of organism, and the 
amount of resistance the bodj is able to put up There must 
be a tunc when cell destruction takes place without signs of 
reaction This might casilj lead one to think that the changes 
present are due to some other factor than bacterial invasion, 
particularlj as one cannot expect to find and obtain cultures 
of the organism in the blood except m those cases m which all 
powers of defense are lost and the organism is capable of 
multiplving freclj in the blood stream Another point to be 
borne in mind is that specific elective affimtv confines itself 
not onij to organs but even to particular tissues of those 
organs The rapid cardiac and vascular change that takes place 
in some elderlv people is such as to suggest that there was an 
active process taking place or that tbev had suddciil> lost all 
resisting powers to an infection 

Precordial Pam—Levin classifies prccordial pain as fol- 
lov s (n) angina pectoris (fi) coronarv occlusion (r) non- 
laroxvMual organic pain other than coronarv occlusion (d) all 
other pain (nonorganic) In a scries of 134 patients studied the 
incidence of precordial pain of organic origin was 30 3 per cent 


Sixty eight per cent of the patients complaining of precordial 
pain of both organic and nonorganic origin were males Three 
fourths of the patients with angina pectoris and coronary oedu 
sioii were miles Organic heart pain, particularly that due to 
coronary occlusion occurs much earlier and m greater proper 
lions than ordinarily supiioscd The symptom of dvspnea is of 
no value iii determining in a given case whether or not the pain 
Ins an organic basis Paroxvsnnl precordial pain (angina pec 
tonsj depends for its production on several factors, among tho'e 
1 iiovv/i arc circulatory disorders, exciting stimuli, anoxemia 
nerve pathvvavs and llic patients individual threshold of pain 
Ninety four per cent of the patients with angina pectoris showed 
one or more abnormal plnsical svmptoms Of thirty three 
patients traced 45 5 per cent also showed definitely abnormal 
electrocardiograms Abnormal phvsical conditions were found 
III ill patients with coronary occlusion Oiih one of eleven 
taken 99 per cent, had a normal tracing Of the patients with 
aiigtiia pectoris 55 2 yier cent and ol (hose with coronary occlu 
Sion 903 per cent, have had their pain for a period of two vears 
or less Of the patients with angina pectoris 63 per cent, ol 
those with coronarv occlusion 460 per cent and of those with 
noiiparoxvsmal prccordial pain of organic origin other than 
coronary occlusion SO per cent secured benefit from the use ol 
the X uithine derivatives If the miknowii cases are excluded. 
It the end of three vears ohserv itinn (but including those ill 
for a greater or lesser period of time) 79 3 per cent of the 
I itienls with angina iiectoris and 38 S per cent of those with 
Kironarv occlusion arc alive Of tlicse, 00 3 per cent of the 
former and H I jicr cent ol the latter are in good or improved 
he ilth If those lost to observation arc excluded, all the patients 
vviih nonparoxy smal organic pam other than coroinn occlusion 
iml 83 4 per cent of those with nonorganic prccordial pain are 
m good or improved health 

Hypertension and Calcification —According to Aulde, 
heart collapse m allilclcs is an illustration of acute magnesium 
mfiltralioii essential hvpertcnsion presents an advmnced stage 
progressive m ch iractcr, while calcification is the end result and 
dircctlv traceable to a dictarv dcficiciicv, a dietarv in which the 
intake of calcium and magnesium is m unsuitable proportions 
IIciicc the analgesic effects on the nerve mechanism are similar 
to those resulting from the mtraspmal injection of magnesium 
sulphate or the local effects attending the administration of 
magnesium oxide m the case of children with summer complaint 
or w hen the saturated solution of magnesium sulphate is applied 
to wounds cuts and bruises for the relief of pain rmally, it ts 
stated that magnesium oxide is the only chemical known that 
will precipitate organic colloids in all aline solution, so ciimu 
lative evidence exists showing that magnesium m excess is a 
serious handicap m maintaining health and a conspicuous factor 
III promoting sclerosis Calcification is ilvvavs secondary to 
magnesium infiltration 
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P>!orospasm in Infants C F Brush Nashville Tcnn—p 1 
Elcctrocoapiilation of Mflignarit Tumors of Jiladtier G Koliscbc 
Chicago —p 16 . 

Actmotlicrapi m Conibimtion %Mth Other Thcnyicutic Methods i 
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Gistro Entcrolocry Impoit'incc in Dngiiosis G F Rcmbcrt Jnck'^on 
JIjss— p 132 

Athisabilitj of Rc\ision of Dcrnntologic Nomenclature J C Michael 
Houston Tc^as —p 134 

Has Uroloff> Reached Place it Should Occupy in Relation to General 
Medicine and Surgery ^ W L Grantlnni Asheville N C—p 330 
Proper Emphasis in Education R Wilson Charlcbton S C—p 13^ 
Evolution and Pre cut Status of Ncuropsychiatiy in Relation to Public 
Health \\ L 1 readway Washington D C—p 141 
Empiricism and Science in Mcdiual Practice A Stengel Philadelphia 
—p 145 

Pathogenic ]\Iechanism of Eczema W J Highman Nciv York—p 153 
Clinical Value of Schillings Diffciential Blood Count in P>ogcnic Infee 
tions J D Allen louisville K,> —p 15S 
InBuence of Sodium Cacodjlatc on Leukocjte Count J K Fanchcr 
Atlanta Ga—p 161 

•■Arcus Senilis as Accompaniment of Cardiovascular Disease L C Scott 
^c\ Orleans—p 165 

iVarcolcpS} E F W'^ahl Thonnsville Ca~p 169 
Kidney Infections H J Farbach Louisville Kv —p 170 

Acute Intestinal Obstruction—According to Oclisner, 
acute intestinal obstruction m spite of recent ad\ances made is 
one of the most difficult conditions that the surgeon is called 
on to treat It is important to distinguish both from a prognostic 
■'nd a therapeutic standpoint between high and low obstructions, 
those m which there is an interference with the blood supph to 
the intestine and betaaeen the mechanical and adjnainic aancties 
of ileus All patients with high intestinal obstruction suffer 
from delndration, hj pochloremia and alkalosis As a result of 
disturbance of the intestinal blood suppl> due to the compression 
of the intramural aesscls, an added factor is present m high 
obstructions as well as m low obstructions in which there is an 
eatramural obstruction of the blood \essels This added factor 
IS a toNcmia the character of which is not dcfimtelj known An 
carlj diagnosis in acute intestinal obstruction is imperatuc and 
is now difhcult because of the characteristic history of cohekj, 
intermittent pam associated with increased peristalsis m the 
mechanical lanetj of ileus, which can be elicited bj auscultation 
of the abdomen Of extreme importance as regards diagnosis is 
roentgenography of the abdomen without the use of contrast 
substances Early relief of obstruction is imperatite Hypo- 
chlorcmia and alkalosis must be combated and in the treat¬ 
ment of the adynamic aancty splanchnic block preferably by 
splanchnic analgesia is of \alue Drugs in the treatment of 
ileus are of relatisely little aaluc phy sostigmine and hypertonic 
solutions of sodium chloride giving the best results 
Jamaica Ginger Paralysis —In the treatment of persons 
with Jamaica ginger paralysis Gardner follows the usual 
methods that have more recently been applied to other types of 
multiple neuritis They should, first of all, have good general 
hygienic care, with plenty of rest in bed during the acute stages 
and after all signs of the acute inflammatory process have sub 
sided, it is recommended that such measures be used as may best 
keep up the nutrition of the muscles affected until the nerves 
have, if possible undergone complete regeneration Massage 
and galvanic cleclncitv art of value in some cases, and the 
extremities aflecttd should be kept m such position as will best 
prevent contractures that may result from ovtractivitv of the 
flexor groups of muscles, which are usually least affected 
Epidemic Cerebrospinal Meningitis—In thirty-two cases 
of epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis acton pamed by ophthalmic 
changes ohserv td by Lew is only seven of the patients died This 
is a mortality rate of only 21 S per cent whith is considerablv 
lower than the dc ith rate for all cases during the entire epidemic 
This low mortality was undoubtedly merely a coincidence Ot 
the patients who recovered five were permanently blind m one 
eve, four from endophthalmitis and one from a central lesion 
Three patients all children were left with a complete and 
permanent blindness of both eyes 

Cancer of Stomach in Southern Negro —Fiflv cases of 
gastric cancer m the ''outhern iscgrj are studied by Titts and 
the observations aie compared with hfty cases m white persons 
previously reported The \egro cases were later tvpes than 
the white Castne syphilis occurs more olteii m the \egro 
and doselv simulates caremoma Dietetic errors were more 
pronounced in the \e-,ro senes The absenee of livdroclilone 
acid was noted more treiiuently The hope ol early diagnosis 
is remote 

Mammary Cancer—Vance believes the fact should be 
impressed on the pubhe as well as on physicians that a diagnosis 


of mammary cancer in its earlv stages can be made only by 
pathologic examination of tissue obtained by cither excision or 
biopsv After development of the classic textbook svmptoms 
the diagnosis is apparent but it is then usualh too late to benefit 
the patient by operation or any other treatment 

Chronic Endocervicitis —Brown states that in the studv 
of ehromc endocervicitis it is evident that no method of treat¬ 
ment IS applicable to all cases It is further evident that an\ 
plan will fad which does not take into consideration the actual 
structure of the cervix uteri and its contiguous parts It is 
indispLiisablc that one should bear m mind the anatomic facts 
and the pathologic course Bv so doing it would appear sut- 
ficiently evident that the whole svmptomatology and sequelae 
of chronic endocervicitis may be readily predicted 

Results of Agglutination Tests for Undulant Fever — 
Gibbes presents evidence that casts doubt on the reliability of 
the agglutination test for undulant fever as a criterion for the 
clinical diagnosis of this disease and shows that the test as done 
bv public health laboratories is not properly standardized m its 
jierformance or interpretation 

Arcus Senilis as Accompaniment of Cardiovascular 
Disease —In a study of 179 cases of arcus semlis Scott found 
that tins condition is proportionately more frequent among 
Negro than among white patients suffering from cardiovascular 
ailments Arteriosclerosis is quite commonly associated with 
this form of cornea! degeneration Arcus senilis is more fre¬ 
quently found among laborers and those who lead a strenuous 
physical existence than among those who lead less energetic lives 
The probability of defective nutrition as a factor in the etiology 
cannot be disregarded 
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Hospital Problem H Hall Iieeliiig —p 49 
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Carcinoma of Appendix Case T E Vass Bluctield —p 72 
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•prognosis m Bronchiectasis L Findlij and S Graham—p 1 
•Spin'll Tumors in Childhood J Craig and A Milcht.ll—p 11 
•Nutritional \erophthalmia nnd Night Blindness J C Spence—p 17 
•Chloride Metabolism m Congenital P>loric Stenosis N Morns and 
S Graham —p 27 

•Pneumonia in Measles J B Ellison —p 37 
•Milk of New Zealand Women H E Deem—p 53 
Otitib Media with Purulent Meningitis in Infant Nine Da>s Old G If 
Dodds—p 71 

Prognosis m Bronchiectasis—'^mcc 1924 when thev first 
practiced intratracheal injections of iodized poppy seed oil a-, 
a routine aid to diagnosis in all cases of suspected bronchiec¬ 
tasis, Tindlay and Graham have had under observation thirtv 
two definite examples of bronchiectasis Twelve of the patients 
have died one of a coincident tuberculous meningitis and four 
following operation for drainage of the lung cavities or 
attempted excision of the lung The average duration of Inc 
after the inception of the disease m the remaining seven fatal 
cases was 263 \ears Of those still alive fourteen have been 
under continuous observation for periods van mg between three 
and SIX vears and it is from an analvsis of tliesc cases that 
the conclusion is drawn that the prognosis m bronchiectasis m 
childhood IS grave, as the condition usualh steadily gets worst 
and leads to a fatal termination Endoubted bronchiectasis 
following a chronic pneumonia mav disapjxiar but only when 
the degree of dilatation is slight The age of onset of the 
bronchiectasis would seem to influence the course of event 
recoverv is more probable in the examples that develop during 
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later diiltlhood During cliildliood tlic duration of the illness 
IS of no prognostic help 

Spinal Tumors in Childhood —Cnig and Afitchcll report 
two cases of spun! tumor the first a cliolcslcatonn in a bos 
of 8 jcars and the second a tuberculoma in a girl of 8 jears 
Both patients were operated on succcsbfulK Commenting on 
the operations the authors state that a laniiiicctonn followed 
by incision of the dura and h mdhng of the cord is a proceeding 
that will ta\ the resistance of a eouiig child to the fullest 
extent Thej beliese that a two stage operation is the methoel 
of choice in such cases and that the best anesthetic is intra¬ 
tracheal gas and owgcn with as little ether as possible and 
that infiltration of the operation area with a local anesthetic 
combined with epinephrine should he practiced Both the 
patients with spinal tumor showed signs of shock after the 
first operation, and both disturbances of temperature iflcr each 
operation It would appear tbit the reimwal of the lanuiiae 
does not cause am apparent disability ot the spine when the 
bodies of the \crtebrae are he iltln In loun!, patients one 
would expect a certain amount of bone rcj^iiieration from 
osteogenic cells adherent to the under Ii\cr of the periosteum 
which IS pushed off the laiminc but remains adherent to the 
oierhmg muscles 

Nutritional Xerophthalmia and Night Blindness — 
Spences iiieestigation in seecntecn cases of mitritional xeroph¬ 
thalmia and night blindness shows that milrilional night 
blindness and xerophthalmia occurs sporaebcalh in an urban 
industrial population but tint althongli large numbers of people 
are apparently h\mg on the same t\pc of deficient diet u is 
only a few that become aftcctcd by the disease The disease 
was found to occur e\en m children whose general condition 
and rate of growth had been well maintained and cure of the 
disease by a Ingli Mtamm diet did not iicccssarily result m a 
coincident rise m weight or m height There was no c\idcncc 
of ricl efs or other deficiency diseases m the patients but there 
was a high incidence of skin sepsis among them In the aclnc 
stage of the disease there are large numbers of epithelial cells 
m the urine This is a clinical confirmation of the pathologic 
disco\ery of Wolbach and Howe tint the most specific tissue 
change in Mtamm A deficience is a debasement and damage of 
epithelial structures Apart from this skin sepsis there was 
no CMdcnce of a lowered resistance to general infections in 
people h\mg on a diet producing xcrophtbaimn A maximum 
rate of cure was studied Using this as a basts the author 
showed lint MOstcrol ultrauolet irradiation and h\cr extract 
curing peruicious anemia ha\e no curatnc effect on xeroph¬ 
thalmia and that xerophthalmia can be cured be adding as 
little as 10 cc of cod h\er oil to the diet daiK 

Chloride Metabolism m Congenital Pyloric Stenosis 

_Jlorris and Graham record obseriations that appear to justify 

the following conclusions 1 In untreated pyloric stenosis 
there is a partial chlorine eacuum in tlie tissues This can 
be corrected he the administration of solution of sodium 
chloride winch if continued, frequently leads to an cxccssiec 
retention of chlorine and the production of edema eecn when 
the chlorine content of the blood is normal In such cases the 
chlorine content of the tissues is higher than normal 2 
Restoration of the blood chlorine content to normal docs not 
result m a correction of the alkalosis as is cMdcnced b\ the 
persistence of the high total carbon dioxide content and the 
depressed breathing 3 A normal blood chlorine content may 
he accompanied by a fractional amount of chlorine m the urine 
4 To jicrrait ol a satisfactory explanation of these observations 
It apiears nccessarv to postulate either (1) the inability of the 
kidncv to excrete chlorine or, (2) more p-obabU m view of 
the observations with urea and fixed base, the presence ot 
chlorine m the tissues m a form other than blood chlorine 
Evidence is brought forward m support of the latter v tvv 

Pneumonia in Measles —Micro organisms of the influenza 
group were demonstrated bv Ellison in the lungs m 46 per 
cent 01 a senes ot sevcntv-inc cases ol pneumonia complicat¬ 
ing measles occurring during successive epidemics in London 
It IS probable that tins is an underestimate of the frequency 
of these organisms m measles pneunioma Evidence is brought 
forward in s ipport oi the hvixithe'is that acute interstitial 


pneumonia is a frequent and important complication of measks 
and th it this condition is to he attributed to the agency of 
Bacillw; utjhiciianc Acute interstitial pneumonia can be dis 
tinqinshcfl climcalh and pathologically from other forms of 
rntimionia and may be regarded as an important can e ol 
noiitubcrculons chronic pulmonary disease in later life The 
conclusion is reached tint patients with lobar pneumonia and 
broncliopiicnmoiin can he safely nursed m general mcades 
wards without risk of dissemination, if reasonable precaution) 
arc taken against overcrowding Hemolytic streptococci are Its 
imiiortant as i cause of hroiicliopncunionn m children than in 
adults with measles The coiiiparalne raritv of cnipyema 
I comjdication of measles in children is held to support this 
view 

Milk of New Zealand Women—The effects of diffcrert 
diets on the milk secretion of women have been studied by 
Deem J lie feeding of a high fat diet to nursing mothers waj 
found to increase the fat percentage ot their milk The feeding 
ot I high protein diet and a high protein plus vitamin B diet 
w IS foniid to increase the milk vicld The composition of the 
mill w IS not appreciahlv affected h\ great cliangcs in the con 
slilncnls of the diet Oilicr than fat The results of twentv-eight 
delcrmmatioiis of the cliunnl variation m the fat content ol 
human mill arc tahidaled and recorded graphically 
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Treatment of Chronic Rheumatism by Radiations — 
Hill states that some patients with severt chrome rheiimatisin 
which had been treatccl for mam weeks b\ short exposure, to 
the mcrcurv vapor lamp the local tungsten arc and a source 
of infra-red rats appear to have received more benefit from 
two or tlircc prolonged exposures to incandescent gas limps 
than tliev had received m all the previous weeks their joints 
became easier looser and less painful One man, with an 
early attacl of rheumatic disease of both shoulders, has been 
able to return to work Another whose back was covered 
with acne has been relieved of this trouble The peal oi 
ciicrgv of the radiation from the gas lamps is at about the 
same wavelength as that for the electrical sources of >nfri red 
ravs Tilt writer has also had constructed for his use a gas 
lie ited source of dark infra red rav s giv mg the same siirtace 
temperature as the clcetrical sources M liatcver the source 
mav he the heat appears to be the active agent bv provolm? 
flushing transpiration a pouring out of Ivmpli lessening ot 
connective tissue and lessening of pam and bv promoting nutn 
tion and so antagonizing chronic infection As cheap md 
clficieiit sources of radiation for treatment of rheumatism bowl 
reflector incandescent gas and electrical heaters are avaihWe 


Treatment of High Arterial Pressure by Diathermy 
Dalh advocates diathennv carried out by recognized experts 
for cases of hvpcrpiesia and for hvpcrpiesis in which no evi 
denee exists of cardiac defect fully developed artenosclerosi' 
or chronic nephritis He has been able carefullv to assess the 
therapeutic results of diathennv m patients with circuhtorv 
disorders treated at Ins request bv various electrotherapeutists 
Such treatment in his experience constitutes a valuable aiiu 
convenient method of lowering certain arterial pressures even 
if the original causes of the pressure increase are not discov 
erable It may be that the original cause is not even influeuceo 
bv electric currents and that only the contributorv causes arc 
therebv minimized From personal observation he has arrived 
at these conclusions Especiallv in the early stages of livper 
piesia with gradually rising pressures tins procednre is usciul 
m causing relief or disappearance of the nidefimte but freqiicnliv 
troublesome svmptoms associated with disturbance of the vaso 
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motor cqmhLniim and clmiinator} difiiciiltics due to dcfcctnc 
metabolism The nutoiiomic endocrine sistem controls the 
caliber of the aascular pcripherj, and whether diatherma is 
beneficial or not m the autonomic endocrine group will entirely 
depend on the degree to which the cardio arterial load is light 
ened by agnations in peripheral resistance There is some 
reason to beheac that nerae tissue maa' act as an especialla 
good conductor of high frequenej currents If it is confirmed 
it is possible that diathermic heating maj be found to exert 
a direct influence through neraous conducting paths, as aaell 
as by thermal action in actiaation of general and endocrine 
metabolic processes, reduction of blood aiscositj, dilatation ot 
blood acsscls and acceleration of blood floaa The allergic 
group m aahicli sensitization to cither single or multiple antigens 
occurs has as jet lacked consideration as a cause ot arterial 
pressure changes The ‘ essential hi pertension of American 
writers comprises, to a much greater extent tlian is geiicrallj 
recognized mst-nces of this high pressure allergic type Under 
the influence of nonspecific protein therapj, in combination 
with diathermj as an adjutant, most of these cases clear up 

The intestinal subinfection group is a large and important 

group leading to absorption of pressor amines into the circula¬ 
tion witli resultant toxic cardiot ascular degeneration In the 
niajontj of sucli cases, hepatic djsfiinction brought about bj 
circiilatorj stasis, sometimes proceeding to the formation of 
gallstones, is superadded Diathermic currents from electrodes 
applied to the front and back of the liter, bj causing actite 

ht pcreniia and reducing blood t iscositj, lessen congestion and 

thus afford material aid to this, the largest gland in the body, 
bt restoring the important property of detoxication one ot its 
chief functions Smaller subgroups include bacteria! (com¬ 
prising spirochetal) and coccal mfections, causing general or 
local manifestations, exogenous toxemias from improper diet 
or other poisons, and rarely infestation by parasites The 
chief circulatory conditions not included in the foregoing in 
which diathermj niaj be of sen ice are anxiety states, including 
their effect on tlie unstriped muscle fibers of the tessel walls m 
the shape of hjpertoiiia temporary or more persistent, pre- 
cordial pain, either of referred origin or true angina pectoris in 
which the nitrites hate proted ineffectite sometimes earlv 
auricular fibrillation in long standing mjocarditis intermittent 
claudication of toxic or allergic origin For gross cardiac 
arterial and renal disease, as for lotv pressure states, diathermy 
IS of no at ail 

Treatment of Pernicious Anemia by Ultraviolet Rays 
—klacht’s article is a succinct exposition of the work done bj 
the author and Ins collaborators on pernicious anemia during 
the past few jears Bj a netv approach to the study of the 
blood, b\ means of phj topliarmacologic methods, tliere has been 
established for the first time experimental proof of a toxic sub¬ 
stance m the blood of pernicious anemia patients Such a toxico 
logic reaction is not exhibited by specimens of blood scrum from 
secondary anemias, leukemias Hodgkins disease, carcinoma and 
other pathologic states producing an anemic condition ot the 
blood The ph\ topliarmacologic experiments ha\e thus not oiilv 
contributed to the know ledge of the etiologv of pernicious anemia 
but ha\e jieldcd a practical method of differential diagnosis 
rurthermore since the toxicitj of the blood scrum in pernicious 
anemia can be expressed quantitatiecly m terras of the plijtotoxic 
index, a new means of ceahntiiig the cfficacj of a giacn form of 
therapy is aeaiilablc In this watj it was found that exposure 
of pernicious aiieniia serum in quartz containers to an ultra- 
Molet lamp was followed be a marked detoxification ot the 
senim Such detoxification has been made and rendered more 
complete bj the addition of minute quantities of pure eosin In 
eicw of these laboratorj obscre ations, and of the fact that ultra- 
eiolct rajs penetrate the skin to a greater extent than hitherto 
supposed, it was deemed ad\liable to studj the effect of ultra- 
Molct irradiation m clinical cases of pernicious anemia The 
^c^ults so far liace been extremely encouraging Patients thus 
treated were improced in their general condition, their blood 
picture indicated a return to nornialitc and abo\e all the toxicitc 
ot the blood scrum was iinrkcdh dinimuhed Whether the 
therapeutic results obtained arc permanent or of briet duration 
can be determined onh b\ extensne clinical studies It is hoped 
that the present work will stimulate further clinical mecstiga- 


tions The author^ is at present engaged in making plnto- 
phariiiacologic studies ot spinal fluid from normal human sub¬ 
jects and those with jicriiicious anemia There is eeidcnce 
alreade that the pernicious anemia toxin is present in the spinal 
fluid ot such patients and this inae throw light on the etiologe 
of the spinal lesions tliat frequeiitlj accoinpanj pernicious anemia 

Treatment of Arthritis Deformans by Manipulation — 
Llojd \\ ilhams giees manipulations m the second stage form 
of arthritis deformans as the most important part of the treat¬ 
ment Maiiipulatiec treatment is aimed at bringing the joint 
back to normal functionmg Exccssne moecniciits arc apt to 
result in exccssue scar forination with resulting atropln m the 
iiiusele Knowledge of the normal range of moeement (which 
IS eariable in healtlij persons ot the same age) is essential, and 
comparison wath the corresponding joint (where this is not 
diseased) is useful There arc two methods of producing passuc 
moecnieiits long and short leecrage In long leeerage, the far 
end ot the distal bone is gripfiett bj the other hand and mo\c- 
mciit 111 the joint produced In short Ictcragc, the grip on the 
distal bone is nearer the joint The author prefers long leeerage 
for dealing with shoulder, elbow, hip and knee, as the full range 
ot moeement can be elicited eeithout change of grip A complete 
breal mg doeen of tlie adhesions is not desirable at one sitting 
The controlhiig hand on the joint prceents aiij tcndence to dis¬ 
location particularlj in the shoulder and also exercises pressure 
on the tender points of the articulation These are usuallj areas 
ot especial iinohement of sjnotial membrane or inclusion of 
tendons m the niflammatorj process, and this pressure although 
painful at the time of moiemeiit, is of great assistance m attain¬ 
ing a functional result Short leicrige has adsantages where 
adhesions in large joints are to be broken down under anesthesia 

Bntish J Dermatology & Syphilis, London 

4a 61 108 (Feb ) 1911 

*Mclaljohsm Endocrine Ghnds and Skin Diseases Acne \ ulgans and 

Xnnlhorm B Bloch —p 61 

*Casc of Tnchomjcosis A\illans Rubra W K Sibtej and I Muende 

—p 88 

Metabolism, Endocrine Glands and Skin Diseases — 
Bloch describes iiuestigations that show with certamtj for the 
first time that there exists between the start and course of acne 
and pubertj, so far as the latter is determined b\ the appear¬ 
ance of menses and of pubic and axillary Inir, not only a pro¬ 
nounced chronological but also an inner, causal connection 
This process is the function of the gonads, and iii this sense 
aaie is to be considered as a hormonal skin disease tliat is 
certainly conditioned bj the endocrine glands Earlier writers, 
cieii when thej attributed to pubertj a certain significance for 
the occurrence of acne, emjilojed all sorts of hjpotheses m 
order to explain whj onlj a certain projiortioii of induiduals 
suffer from acne, nainclj disturbances m menstruation anoma¬ 
lies of the vita scrualts of all kinds, jiathologic digestion, c\tn 
disturbances m other ductless glands, food, and so on All these 
theories were constructed act hoc and cntireh without proof 
The authors iinestigations male the acceptance of such aux- 
iliare lijpotheses entirch superfluous Acne and particularly 
Its basis the comedo, appears at a determined age and is so 
widespread that it almost can be regarded as a phjsiologic 
manifestation of the organism at the time of pubertj In its 
first phase it is a consequence of the phjsiologic function of 
tlie sexual ghnds, analogous to that which is m general assumed 
for the dc^eIopmcut ot the normal sccondarj sexual features, 
c g, the formation of tcrmiinl hair Tlie degree of their for¬ 
mation IS mdniduallj different This may be dependent on 
the fact that the production of the sex hormone is laricd m 
strength in each indnidual or (and this seems to the author 
more hkch) that the follicular apparatus of the si in (the 

receptor mechanism ) is indnidually different in its scnsibihtj 
to this hormone (as for example, the tjpe of beard a-arics m 
different men) \s a result it is eiidcnt that in acne the 
normal plnsiologic action of a ductless gland, the sexual gland, 
on the slm leads through transition stages to a final effect 
which IS a real disease of the skin 

Case of Trichomycosis Axillaris Rubra — Siblcj and 
Muende report the case of a man aged 20 who came lor 
treatment of a generalized eczciiiatoid condition He also suf- 
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fercd from considcnblc disliidrosis, mid during the e\mniin- 
tion it ^\^s noticed that the Inir in the riglit umIIt was a 
bright red and nas bathed in a red -ifamed sneaf, nhilc that 
in the other aailla mas brown, tlie color of tlie Iiair on other 
parts of the bod} There was no follicular ninainmation 
Affected hairs were examined imcroscopiealh and found to be 
covered with sin ill, red hard, adherent, nodular concrclioiis 
winch after clearing in jxitasb rescaled the presence of minute 
cocci and some fine branching nncchiini embedded m a lionio- 
geneous matrix bcscral eulturcs made on Sabourauds maltose 
agar at 25 and 37 C resulted in the dccclopincnt on the third 
da} of a feeble growth of an orange colored coccus Tlie 
mccelial elements failed to deselop This peciilur colored 
nodular condition of the axillari hair b} \ irtne of the facts 
that it produces no samptoms and is more or less hidden from 
MOW, IS rarel} complained of b} patients in temperate elnnates 
although not uncommonl} seen in clinics It is characterized 
by hrmlv adherent red or reddish brown concretions, which 
may take the form of irregular nodules or mas coinpletcl} 
encircle the axillare (or pubic) hair cliiefl} affecting their 
distal extremities These concretions he on the hair shaft 
and do not invade the cortex but inav, on occasion be seen 
to penetrate beneath the cuticle Unlike hairs infected b} ring- 
wiorm, the\ neither break nor lose their luster One fungus 
Nocaidia tenuis Castcllani (svn Shef<lot!tnr Lohiuslicl>tolhrtv 
tcniiif), appears to be common to ill such cases the red varictv 
being due to the addition of a coccus that pro luces red pigment, 
llicrococciis castcllann whereas the black is due to the pres¬ 
ence of il/ nigicscens The infection is prubablv conveved b} 
contact It never spreads to the hair follicle or even interferes 
with the nutrition of the hair but gives rise to the hard nodiil ir 
concretion in which the organisms can be seen to be embedded 

Lancet, London 

1 281 334 (teb 7) 1931 

•Uses of Diathermy in ’Medicine and Siirgcrj E P Ciioibtrbaldi 

—p 281 

•Cancer and Tuberculosis Development of Mdligmiiej T Cherrj 

—p 285 

•Tbrombo Angiitis Obliterans in Siam T P boblt—p 283 
Influensal Jleningitis Two Cases J Gibbens—p 291 
Pleural Fluids Complicating Intratboracic ^cw Grmvtbs S R Glo>nc 

—p 294 

Purpura Hemorrhagica Complicating Scarlet Feier Reeoicri After Esc 

of Liver Extract C R Box and R jrassingliam —p 29a 
•Estimation of Urea in Urine D Lejs—p 296 

Diathermy in Medicine and Surgery—Medical dnlberniy 
IS given by Cumberbatch to relieve pam and spasm to raise 
temperature that is pathologically subnormal to lower blood 
pressure that is undul} high, to aid the resolution of iiiflainma- 
tion and to aid tlie tissues to free themselves from local and 
general infection Recent!} m the United States the entire bodv 
has been subjected to diatfieriny for the purpose of obtaining a 
so-called therapeutic fever In surgerv, diathernij is used to 
coagulate abnormal tissue cu masse It should be mentioned that 
a current capable of producing diallierm} can also be used to 
kill tissue bj desiccating it—i e , bj depriving it of water This 
form of surgical treatment known as desiccation or fiilguration 
IS of high value m the treatment of morbid tissue that docs not 
extend deeplj below' the surface The postoperative reaction is 
scarce!} noticeable and the scars are the best obtainable This 
form of treatment is little known to the genera! medical profes¬ 
sion The author recommends it in particular to the derma¬ 
tologist A current capable of producing diathermj can also be 
made to divide tissue and excise it like a knife and at the 
same time, seal the divided capillaries and Ijmphatics The two 
last mentioned forms of treatment strictl) speaking, are not 
diatherinj 

Cancer and Tuberculosis - The histologic conditions 
involving the pancreas m sixtv mice dvmg of pseudotuberculosw. 
are compared bv Cherrv with those found m sixtv mice that 
had been inoculated with tubercle bacilli and were free from 
pscudotubcrculosis In the former group there is an exudation 
of cells chicflv of the poh morphonuclear tv pc which maj rim 
on to the formation of adhesions to adjoining organs \o sign 
of proliferation of the secreting cells of the pancreas is found 
In the second group the infiltration of the pancreatic area is 
maiiil} hmpbocjtic in character Probteration of the secreting 


cells of the pancreas and signs of activitv in the fibroblasts of 
the idhtsioiis beeomc common In the fiftv mice there are five 
instances of circittann of the pancreas, a condition not hitherto 
described in this animal 

Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans in Siam — \ccordinE to 
Roblc, tliromlio angiitis obliterans has a universal distribution 
in all probabilil} it is as common in the Last as in the Ucsf 
In the East it appcirs to be of a milder Ijpc than m the )\e5L 
Major ampiilalions arc now rarelj iicccssarj , operative treat 
inent apirt from sv inpatlicctoiii} is almost ciUirclv confined 
to remov d of fingers and toes The relief from pain bv pen 
arterial svmiiatbectoinv is striking, it gives time for a collateral 
circnl ition to develop Confusion exists in the diagnosis of 
localized vasetilar tliscasc because of the failure on the part of 
the pbvsiLiaii to examine for peripheral pulsation and to the 
erreiiuoiis idea that color clnii„es m a limb must be due to 
Rai/iaiids disease or to erjthromehlgia whereas in manj 
c ises ibese clianges are due to tbrombo angiitis obliterans 
Estimation of Urea in Urine —Levs states that it is impos 
sible to estimate the excretion of urea bj the hjpobromite 
method wlien there is a combination of bacilliiria and acidosis 
Hacilliiria alone docs not apjireciabl} afifcct the result Excess 
ammonia m the iiriiic in acidosis should be allowed for bv 
estimating bj the formaldebvde nietliod and subtracting 26 cc 
nitrogen for everv 0 1 per cent ol ammonia found, whenever the 
excretion of urea is cstii nted m p iticiits whose urine goes a 
positive nitroprussidc reaction 

Annales de I’lnstitut Pasteur, Pans 

10 1 135 (}an ) 1931 

Iilvntil of Tvvorl s Phcimmejjoii and d Hcrclle s Flicnonienon A Gratia 
-I' 1 

\ iricelJa 7ostcr \ jrns A Ncttcr and A Urbiin—p 17 
*lnnoc«ou*>i>tss of B C G for OraMd bninca Pjt ^ ISclis and E Picard 
—1> J7 

iSonspccthc Scro cicttons of Svphdts i» Co»r«e of Normal Prcjnanc) 
i\ SicpOM ski — p 52 

Nifiirc of Simrclli s Phenomenon P Zdrodowski K Ifalapme and 
Jt \\ oskrtsscn«iki—p 57 

Biolop} of Bicillus Ntpliritidts Cqtn Gounitch—p 64 

Sn*!ce|)td)ilit\ of Different Jiicitm to Hydrogen Snlphidc P Douris 
and J Deck —p 73 

Ais^lntimtifn In J resh Scriim< J J \nn I oghcni—p 7S 
rpidcniic of Polioni)clitis m Department of Io\ser Rhine C 
L bchmut., and L W dlcimn —p bO 

Innocuousness of B C G for Gravid Guinea-Pig —Bv 
mmicrons experiments on gumca-pigs Relis and Picard show 
that inoculation of gravid guinea pigs with large doses of BCG 
does not produce either macroscopic or microscopic reactions 
imputable to the BCG vaccine hforeover, m the voting guuiM 
pigs bom of the inoculated animals the authors were unable to 
detect the presence of acid fast bacilli or the formation ol 
tuberculous lesions of anj kind 

Bulletins et Mem de la Soc Nat de Chirurgie, Pans 

57 1 37 (Jan 34) 1931 
Pnibolecloinj P Moure—p 6 

•C-ive of Pseiidoucoplastic Tuberculosis of Brei«t R Soupault—p ? 
Orthopedic Treatment of Fractures of Thigh ind Leg Utilization of 
Kirchner s Pm Doppe—p ZO 

Closed Dnph> eal Fracture of Two Bones of Leg Osteosynthesis Poor 
Anatomic and EvceJJent Functional Results Coureiud —p IS 
•Suffocatuc Goiter and Pregnancy Term Cured by Emergency Partial 
Thyroidectomy R Fontame and R Bauer—p 20 
Lpileps^ rollowuig S/midtaneous Ligature ot Common Carotid and 
Internal Jugular Solcard and Arlm —p 24 
Isolated Fractures of Tibia u itli Luxation of Fibula A Lambotte— P 28 

Case of Pseudoneoplastic Tuberculosis of Breast — 
Soupault reports a caj>e of pseudoneoplastic tuberculosis of tbe 
breast in a woman aged 21 The insidious and nonpaniful 
de\efopment of the condition the hardness of the growth, the 
absence of definite boniidancs the relnction of the nipple and 
the presence of an enlarged hmph node m the armpit suggested 
cancer Howe\cr the \outh of the patient and the fact that she 
bad formed\ been treated for pentoiieat tubercutos/s fed to a 
diagnosis of pseudoneoplastic tuberculosis The operation con 
firmed this diagnosis and the patient was cured; 

Goiter and Pregnancy at Term—woman \iho was 
brought to the hospiti’ during her fifth prcgnanc\, then at tenn, 
came under the obser%ation of rontame and Bauer She had 
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had a goiter since her first pregiiaiicx but Ind refused to undergo 
an operation The goiter had gradual!) become larger and a 
sudden attack of intense asphwia hid llcce^sltated immediate 
action When the patient entered the hospital slie iias suffering 
from cxtreiiiL dy^spnea, her aoice was hoarse and she spoke with 
great ditficulty Her face and limbs were of a bluish color 
The goiter was enormous and large leins were ipparent beneath 
the skan The pregnancy seemed normal although it was 
improbable that the fetus could li\ e unless the mother s aspin \n 
was immediately relieied A partial tinroidectonn was per 
formed under local anesthesia A multinodular parcnchjmatous 
goiter weighing 600 Gm was remoecd 4!thtmgh the patient 
felt some shock from the operation, she began to breathe free!) , 
her pulse was strengthened b) infusions of phesiologic solution 
ot sodium chloride and by injections of camphor and digitalis 
fubalations of o\)gcn were gnen both during and after the 
operation Labor set in si\ hours after the operation and the 
deliver) was completed with forceps The child was normal and 
the mother was able to leave the hospital in a lew days 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

so ?3 8S (J-in 17) 1931 

Trntnient of Fc^ema J Dancr an<l A Tzinck—p 73 

Treatment of Eczema—Daner and Tzanck point out that 
eczema is fundamental!) a reaction of intolerance of the skin 
lliev recommend the use of local treatment in order to relieve 
tlic discomfort of the patient as much as possible The lesions 
should be protected, washed with nomrritating antiseptic lotions 
and covered with a moist dressing, a light powder or a cream 
or ointment The cause of the reaction should then be deter¬ 
mined as accurately as possible, vvlietber it is chemical, phv steal 
traumatic or bactentic If the eczema proves to be alimcntar) 
professional or external in origin, in other words if the cause 
can be avoided abstention is advisable If the reaction is caused 
by bacteria, (lie condition should be treated accordingly Since 
abstention is usually difficult, however, and often impossible, the 
most efficient and permanent method of attack is by desensitiza- 
tion of the patient The authors give an excellent review of the 
various treatments available for this purpose, which include 
specific desensitization to the particular eausc and general 
measures that produce phvlavis 

30 89 112 (Jan 21) 1931 

D'scciasja of Neck of Bladder T Legueu and Do* ot—p 89 
Tcclnnc and Indications of Choice)stostomies of Deiiv ition 1 Despias 
and J JItilkre —p 91 

Pathogenesis of Cardiac Insufficiency in Exoplitlialmic Goiler and Treat 
nicnt with De\tro*e and Insulin Is Kisthinios and D M Gomez — 
1> 9V 

Longstanding Phlehitis and Curatiic Tihrosis of Varicose Veins C 
Dclater and M ChaiJIi —p 95 

Clioleostography and Rhythm of Flniiniatioii hy Liver of Ttiioihalcin 
Sodium L Delrez and hi Pan —j 97 
Operative Trealmcnt of Cryptorchidi m J Schocinal er—p 99 
"Bacteriophage Treatment of Phlegmons of Tonsils E Ilalphen and 
N Djiropoulos —p 100 

Dehydration in Treatment of Epilepsi P Hartenbcrg—p 101 

Dysectasta of Neck of Bladder —Legueu and Dossot show 
that in cases of retention of urine from lack of opening of the 
neck of the bladder the dyscctasia niav be caused cither bv local 
anatomic lesions (either tumors or infections) or bv a purely 
nervous disturbance The two influences are often associated 
and interdependent, e g, inflamnntorv lesions that in them- 
selvcs cause a decrease in suppleness and elasticity of the neck 
ot tlie bladder also help to establish conditions favorable to a 
dvinmic spasm ot the orifice of nervous origin Since the con¬ 
dition seems to bear no relation to the size or intensity of the 
lesions involved, the authors feel that the practical conclusion 
to draw from these facts is that in caNes of dvscctasia ot the 
neck of the bladder its surgical ablation is the most satisfactory 
trea'ment 

Cardiac Insufficiency in Exophthalmic Goiter — Ivis 
thimos and Gomez report three case* ot cardiac msufticicncv in 
the course of exophthalmic goiter m which a combined treatment 
of dextrose and insulin gave excellent re-nlt- Tliev consider 
these three cases as confirmation of the tlicorv that cardiac 
insiifticiency m conditions of luperthvroidi'm is caused bv a 
defective absorption of dextrose bv the heart under the influence 
of the increased tlivroid secretions 


Bacteriophage Treatment of Phlegmons of Tonsils — 
Halphen and Djiropoulos describe a method of bacteriophage 
treatment that they have used in 300 cases of phlegmons of the 
tonsils In 90 per cent of the cases the immediate results were 
good and in SO per cent there has been no recurrence of the 
disease The technic is as follows IVifh a Pravaz svrmgt 
tcrnunated bv a needle 7 cm long and containing 2 cc ot 
staphvlococcal bacteriophage they make an injection 1 or 2 cm 
from the seat of infection The injection itself is onlv sIightK 
painful if the inflamed tissues are not pierced, after a few 
seconds, however, a violent pain is felt, which lasts from five 
to ten minutes Immediately afterward autohemotherapv i* 
practiced (gluteal injection of 10 cc of blood taken from a vein 
m the bond of the elbow) in order to destrov anv antiphagcs 
that mav be present m the organism In most cases, after two 
hours the pain is greatly relieved, the trismus has vielded and 
the patient can swallow After twelve hours the tumefaction is 
almost completely gone, and at the end of tvventv-foiir hours 
tilt cure IS in main cases complete In certain cases a second 
injection of bacteriophage is necessary This should be given 
twenty four hours after the first and should be followed by a 
second aiitohemotransftisiou 

Revue Frangaise de Gynecologie et d’Obst, Pans 

SS 721 784 (Dec ) 1930 

•Decjiltnl FoinntJDns of Oviduct E HeM —p 721 
Complete Inver ton of Bladder in Fistula*' IS MarkofT —p 728 
Protidentn, of Limbi'of Fetus J L Audebert—p 734 
Case of Infection in E-stn Uterine Pregmnc} Isear Term S Mever 
739 

of Ltciinc Endometnoma Baillat nnd Bertrand—p 74^ 

Decidual Formations of Oviduct—Held shows that deci 
dual formations m the ov iduct, as w ell as other ectopic decidu il 
growths, may be caused bv inflammation in either an intra 
uterine or an extri-uterinc pregnancy with formation of a true 
corpus lutcum, or they may appear in women aged between 
do and SO years just before or at the beginning of the meno 
pause as the result of inflammation caused by a false corpus 
lutcum Tilt author describes a case in which there might 
have been an ectopic pregnancy with resorption of the gestation 
sac, or the growth might have been caused by a corpus hiteum 
of pregnancy 

Revue Frangaise de Pediatne, Pans 

6 723 SC6 1910 

CivMteim Nodosum P Forinra—p 72 
Intestinal Hemorrhages m Early Childhood N Said —p 734 
Efftct of Sevenl PiepTrations of Quinine in Treitment of Vinous Di« 
cibcs of Respintor^ Organs M Abelminn —p 747 
•Totil Ton*:ilIectonj> b} Sluder Ballenter Method os Operation of Choice 
foi Children G Cannjt—p 759 
AUcoHr Rupture ind Its Sequelae E Stran«k> —p 764 
Sn,n of I’Jcbeniic Gauntlet in Obstetric Paral 3 «:is of Upper Limb it Birth 
II L Roclier—p 775 

Total Tonsillectomy for Children by Sluder-Ballenger 
Method—Canny t regards total toiisillectomy by the technic of 
Sluder P.alleiiger as the method of choice for children It i* 
an ixtracapMilar total enucleation, a tearing away of the tonsil 
at the level of the plane of cleavage that separates the capsuU 
from the bottom of the tonsillar fossa It mav he performed 
with general regional or local anesthesia The tonsil is drawn 
upward and forward, completely out of its natural cavity The 
operation mav be performed in a few seconds and the operative 
re'.ults arc excellent if the patient is kept in bed for a few dav * 
Mthough the technic of the operation is difficult to master, the 
results are so satisfactoo that the author rccommcuds an exten- 
sue use of the method 

Revue de Medecme, Pans 

48 t 80 (Jan ) 1931 

"Xature and Tatiiogcncsis of Acrodynia Pehn and A Vrcstrallet_ p 1 

Work* of I eon lilnm on the Kidnev A Hums—p 17 
Sepliccnnc Form of Cancer of Suprarenals F Trcmolieres, A larJieu 
A Carteand and VI E Xormand—p 53 

Nature and Pathogenesis of Acrodynia —Pehu and 
Mestrallet after a critical review of the literature on tin sub 
jeet conclude that acrodvma is undoubtedly a disease of mfee 
tious origin illhoiigh the causal bicterium has not yet been 
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discovered It is due to a neurotrophic virus producing diffuse 
lesions of the neuraxis, especially in the area of the infundihiihim 
and the tuber cinereum, the mesoceplnhc center of the svmpa 
thetic nervous sjstem The disease should therefore be con¬ 
sidered as a form of neura\itis 

Scliweizensche medizinische Wochenschnft, Basel 

01 -19 72 (Jan 17) 1931 
Relation of "Mind to liodj 11 Salih —p A9 C td 
Salt Free Diet F Grote —p ^3 

*Succe<;sful Thcrapj of Tabes Dorsalis Fiqht \ ears rxpenenecs avitb 
Endolumbar Arspbenamine Treatment T Rrunner —p 58 
Psjchologic and Psvcbopatbologic Considerations on Sleep A Utpoml 
Malcvoz —p 63 

Endolumbar Arsphenamine Treatment of Tabes Dorsa¬ 
lis —In order to determine the late therapeutic results in tabes 
dorsalis, Brunner sent ciuestionnaircs to eleven patients All of 
them had been treated several jears previousl) some as earlv 
as 1923 The author discusses cich case in detail and then gives 
a simimarv report of the work eapacilj of the patients and of 
the serologic results of the treatment He asserts that the ciido- 
lumbar arsphenamine treatment of tabes dorsalis gives favorable 
results in a short time, often after two or three treatments 
riftj-five per cent of the patients were able to follow their 
occupations unhindered, 20 per cent were able to do part tune 
work, and the others showed improvement In 40 per cent of 
the cases the cerebrospinal fluid was rendered completelv normal 
and m the others the serologic conditions were considerably 
improved The author advises that endolumbar arsplienannne 
therapy should be instituted as the first treatment m all fresh 
cases of tabes and also in older cases, if exacerbations or pains 
become manifest Simultaneously with the endolumbar treat 
ments, and according to a definite plan, the patients should be 
given a series of intravenous injections of arsphcnainine, alter¬ 
nating with bismuth preparations Oral iodine therapy should 
likewise not be neglected 

Climca Ostetnea, Rome 

aa 1 64 (Jan ) 1931 

Integrity and Health of Offspring According to New Penal Code C 
Pestalozza —p 1 

•Influence of Surgical Amenorrhea on Cliolestcremn T Cinrzi—p S 
Pregnancy and Ascanasis ^Mth Fatal Result F Patti—p 15 
Amenorrhea as Sjmptom of Fibromas Undergoing Necrosis M B 
Cetroiii—p 25 

Extensive Laceration of Uterus Resulting from Cnminil Abortion M 
Nizza—p 34 

Influence of Surgical Amenorrhea on Cholesteremia — 
Cuizza, in making repeated determinations of the cholesterol 
content of the blood in twenty six women operated on by simple 
bysterectomy, hysterectomy with removal of one ovary, and 
hysterectomy with removal of both ovaries, found the cholesterol 
content for the most part slightly increased in the first, 
unchanged in the second, and slightly diminished in the third 
group From this, he deduces that the influence of the ovarian 
function on the metabolism of lipoids is slight Ether anesthesia 
and spinal anesthesia do not appreciably affect the cholesterol 
content of the blood 

Giornale di Chnica Medica, Parma 

11 1281 1376 (Dec 30) 1930 

Significance of Copper in Living Organism I Schindcl—p 1281 
*I ife at the Seaside and Mechanism of Action of Thalassotherapj in 
Persons with Extrapulmonary Tuberculosis L Vlagni—p 1287 
•Primary and Solitary Echinococcus Cjst of Omentum Case A Tattoni 
_p 1308 

Anomalies m Development of Cervical Eibs F Pariset—p 1318 

Thalassotherapy for Extrapulmonary Tuberculosis — 
klagni brings out that a careful selection of patients their 
entrance in time to institutions properly equipped for their needs 
an accurate study of the individual reactions, continued careful 
supervision after discharge from the institution and the medical 
organization of seaside resorts would reduce greatly the failures 
attributed to seaside treatment, and thalassotherapy, the spoil 
of untrained elements in the past by proceeding m strict col¬ 
laboration with the various branches of medical physical therapy, 
would meet the highest expectations and would achieve most 
brilliant results 


Joce A JI A 
Apeil 11 1931 

Primary and Solitary Echinococcus Cyst of Omentum. 
—Tattoni describes a case of primary and solitary echinococcus 
cyst of the omentum, confining himself chiefly to consideration) 
affecting the roentgen observations, by means of which he to 
able to reach an exact diagnosis of the site of the morbid process 

Policlinico, Rome 

18 1 52 (Jan 1) 1931 Jlcdical Section 
Prcvcnti\c Vaccimtion Against Tuberculosis i\itb RCG Vaccine m 
\ arioiis Countries Outside of France A Calmette—p 1 
Respiratory Curses in Various I orms of Asthma G I^zzaro—p 11 
i xamiiiation of Rcspirator> Function in Evaluation of Operative Ri IsJ 
A I 02Z1 —p 25 

Frequenej of Assnnnn Subclavicular Infiltrate L Sforza.—p 42. 

The Respiratory Function in Evaluation of Operative 
Risks —Pozzi studied respiratory functioning m persons about 
to be operated on and found that a single test cannot be regarded 
as having a decisive value in the determination of the respiratory 
functional capacity of a patient He gives what he regards as 
the iiuhs|)ciisablc semciologic complex the application of whidi 
to the study of persons to be operated on may furnish une.x 
pccted results Of twenty cases studied, in seven he found 
prognostic indications of a future postoperative pulmonary com¬ 
plication, which were venfied m 80 per cent of the cases 

18 37 76 (Jan 12) 1931 Practical Section 
Prolnhle Success of Work of Physicians and Instructors in tenons 
Forms of Instabilil> and Mental Weakness’ S de Sanctis.--p 3/ 
•New Rcafjcnt for Researches on Dextrose. F Leti ■—p 49 

New Reagent for Researches on Dextrose — Leti 
describes a reagent that rev eals dextrose in the nonheated unne. 
It IS obtained by mixing sodium hydroxide and bismuth sub 
nitrate and pulverizing the mixture The powder thus secured 
is hygroscopic and thermogenic In the presence of urine con 
taming dextrose it turns black The reaction may be controlled 
chemically and microciicmically 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

■1C 1977 2016 (Dec IS) 1930 

Cultivation of Tjsvucs hy Borrcl Method T de Sanctis Monaldi p IS?? 
•\alurc of Dnbclcs Insipidus C Rizzo—p 19S3 
Etiolog) of Common Psoriasis F Sprecher—p 1986 

Nature of Diabetes Insipidus —Rizzo deals with types of 

polyuria due to a primary disorder of the diencephalohypoph)sea 
region, ty pcs that assume a special importance owing to the ac 
that not infrequently they precede more grave and sometuuM 
fatal disorders The author calls attention not only to ou 
spoken insipid types but also to mild cases, to more or es 
aborted cases (formes frustes), which point to diencephalohvi^ 
pliyseal lesions still m the incipient slate and hence more easi y 
cured He gives also the results of his researches on the ao 
base equilibrium, and on the electrolytes and the liydrosaw' 
exchange, which aid not only in the diagnosis of the site 
help also in the interpretation of the problem, which is s' 
partly obscure, as to changes in the hydrosaliiie metabolism. 

Beitrage zur Klinik der Tuberkulose, Berlin 

7G 129 344 (Dec 22) 1930 
Pleural Indurations T Behrendt—p 129 

Tvibercle Bacilli of Blood E Rumpf—p 1C5 , j 

•Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis with Convalescents a 

Leitner—p 174 18' 

•Coal Dust in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis W gnd 

•Results of Pneumothorax in Eight Hundred Cases. ■*1® 

Grunewald—p 201 -jjO 

Suspended Cavity in Artificial Pneumothorax. F Pompiun 
Neuritis of Cervical and Brachial Plexuses After Induced Pneumoip 

H J Schmid—p 222 t- /r t, v—r 2’7 

Laryngeal Complication After Phrenic Avulsion K Zenner ^^ 
•Diaphragmatic Relaxation and Pulmonary Tuberculosis L 

H E S>mens—p 230 CrBubcrtb- 

Occurrence of Serositides in Course of Bone Tuberculosis N atc 
—P 245 

Atelectasis Following Bronchostenosis A Trapesonzevv—P 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Heredity H Munter—p 257 

Treatment of Tuberculosis with Blood of 
cents —Leitner*s observations avere made on sixty-three ^ 
avith pulnionarj tuberculosis Se\en patients were under ^ 

and three over 40 the age of the remainder ranged from 
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to 40 The process was productive in fiftj-si\ and exudative m 
seven Tvvcnti seven patients presented the first stage of the 
disease, seventeen the second stage and nineteen the third stage 
Eleven patients had pulmonary cavities, thirt}-six an open tuber¬ 
culosis and tvvent)-seven a closed tuberculosis The disease was 
progressive in fifteen and stationarj in fort> eight Its duration 
varied from six months to more than five jears The blood 
injected was withdrawn from patients convalescing from an 
acute tuberculosis (early infiltrate) Defibrmatcd blood or the 
serum obtained after centrifugation was injected From 1 to 
10 cc of blood was injected intramuscularlj every five to eight 
dajs The treatment was continued for from one to more than 
SIX montlis In two cases it was combined with pneumothorax, 
m four, with phrenic avulsion Among the fifteen patients with 
a progressive process, the condition grew worse in two, it 
remained stationary in two A slight improvement was noted in 
four and a considerable improvement in nine Among the forty- 
eight patients with a stationary process, fourteen improved 
slightly and thirtj-four improved considerablj In fourteen of 
the thirtv-six patients the open tuberculosis became closed The 
author had tried later to replace human blood with serum from 
cattle immunized with attenuated human tubercle bacilli From 
2 to S cc. of the serum was injected intramuscularly in seven 
patients with an open tuberculosis, in four with a closed tuber¬ 
culosis and in three with a pulmonary cavity Two patients 
presented the first stage of the disease, four the second stage 
and five the third stage The pulmonary process was progres¬ 
sive m three and stationary m eight Three patients improved 
markedlj, one after forty injections and the other two after 
twelve injections In three patients the treatment was without 
results and in five the injections were followed by fever, head¬ 
ache, general weakness and loss of appetite Therefore the 
treatment was discontinued Leitner presumes that the action 
of the blood of convalescents was partly specific and partlj 
nonspecific, acting as an irritating substance or as a hormone 
The method, he says, cannot cure tuberculosis of the lung but 
can serve as a valuable adjuvant in carrying out collapse 
therap} 

Coal Dust m Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis — 
Glaser describes nineteen cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
which he used treatment with a coal dust preparation A dose 
of 3 cc was injected intravenously, the injection was repeated 
after a ten day interval No more than three injections were 
given After each injection the patient was kept in bed for 
three dajs, and the temperature was taken every two hours 
The injections caused a pleuritic irritation in one patient and 
a bloodv expectoration in another In one instance the treat¬ 
ment was followed by a rapid subsidence of fever usually the 
subfebrile temperature persisted or even developed afterward 
Tile sedimentation sjieed of the erjthrocjtes sometimes became 
reduced or remained unchanged, the general condition improved 
The injections proved to be most efficient m patients with catar¬ 
rhal lesions, but the effect was transient Remarkable improve¬ 
ment was observed in a case of ulcerous productivocirrhotic 
tuberculosis after two injections The author points out that 
the action of intravenous injections proved to be different from 
that caused by the inhalation of carbon dust bj miners 

Results of Pneumothorax Eight Hundred Cases — 
Harms and Grunewald found that an artificial pneumothorax 
IS absolutely indicated m cases of unilateral fibrous or fibro- 
cavernous tuberculosis, also m cases of unilateral chronic infil¬ 
tration Here, then, belong cases of an early infiltrate The 
indication for the pneumothorax is relative when small inactive 
foci are present in the other lung The indication is sjrap- 
tomatic in patients with a chronic pneumonic and ulcerous 
process and m benign cases of a caseous tuberculous process 
The indication is urgent in severe hemoptjsis In 25 of the 
800 jiatients, pneumothorax was induced on both sides Among 
patients treated bj a unilateral pneumothorax 300 were men, 
475 were women and 58 were children under IS Most of the 
patients were from 16 to 29 jears of age While in men the 
pneumothorax was about equallv frequent on the two sides, in 
women it was more frequent on the left side (265 to 210) 
Dev elopment of adhesions vv ith consecutiv e failure of the induced 
pneumothorax was observed in 232 men and in 370 women 


Ovv'iiig to the appearance of complications, the treatment had 
to be discontinued m 141 men and in 179 women, within six 
months Five patients of the first group died from one to 
seven years after the intervention, five patients of the second 
group from one to six jears, and seventj-seven patients of the 
third group from one to nine jears In three of four cases in 
which the indication was urgent, the patient died immediatelj 
One patient continued to work for four jears, he died ten jears 
after the intervention Occupational ability was restored m 55 
I>er cent of the patients up to ten and eleven jears Develop 
ment of exudate with a successive empjema occurred in ten 
men and fifteen women In nine men the empjema was caused 
bj tubercle bacilli, it proved fatal in seven In one case the 
exudate was of staphylococcic origin, the prognosis is still 
dubious In thirteen women the empjema was caused bj tuber¬ 
cle bacilli, twelve of them died, in one woman the empjema 
was induced by streptococci and m another by pneumococci, 
both patients died A sjxintaneous pneumothorax following an 
artificial pneumothorax was observed in tvv'o men and in one 
woman In six women the treatment was complicated bj preg¬ 
nancy, the latter had to be interrupted in three on account of 
progression of the pulmonary process The other three gave 
birth to healthy children, there was no activation of the process 
during pregnancy or afterward The authors emphasize that 
an artificial pneumothorax is valuable not onlj from therapeutic 
but also from economic and social points of view 

Spontaneous Relaxation of Diaphragm in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis —Lagreze and Symens treated three women and 
one man, aged 19, 23, 24 and 32, who had spontaneous relaxa¬ 
tion of the diaphragm and a pulmonarj tuberculosis on the same 
side In one case pericarditis and in another spinal paralysis, 
occurring in childhood, were considered as probable causes of 
the diaphragmatic relaxation, m the other two cases the etiology 
was uncertain. The differential diagnosis from diaphragmatic 
hernia was based chiefly on roentgenograms that showed a 
double contour and a uniform archke line of the diaphragmatic 
shadow The diagnosis was confirmed by a contrast filling of 
the stomach or, in case of necessity, bj a controlling pneumo¬ 
thorax exceptionally, pneumoperitoneum was used for the same 
purpose Besides, the subjective signs appeared less frequent 
and less severe than in cases of diaphragmatic hernia In 
thirty -three cases, the associated tuberculous process was located 
111 the left lung One patient died within a few days from 
hemoptysis, m another, hemoptysis and also cardiac and respira¬ 
tory disturbances developed, m the third, the process remained 
unchanged up to three months, the fourth patient was dis¬ 
charged in a grave condition after six months In none has 
the diaphragmatic relaxation caused digestive disturbances or 
a tendency to bronchitis 

Deutsche medizmische Wochenschnft, Berlin 

5T 47 88 (Jan 9) 1981 

Influence of Progress in Roentgen Treatment on Medical Thought and 
Practice H Holfelder—p 47 

Are the Hitherto Employed Measures Adequate for Combat of Diph 
thena’ P Schmidt—p 49 
•Diathermy Treatment in Nephritis W Euig—p 51 
Differential Diagnosis of Tuberculous Meningitis O B Bode —p 54 
Aspects of Benign Aseptic Purulent Meningitis A Lichtenstein —p 54 
•Eczema of Head Caused b> Women s Hats W Frei —p 55 
Minimal Dosage of Irradiated Substances for Prophylaxis of Rickets 
P Bamberger —p 57 

Diathermy Treatment in Nephritis—Evvig reports the 
influence of diathermy on the healthy and the diseased kidney 
He found that diathermy of the healthy kidney causes an 
increased diuresis Not only the elimination of water is increased 
but in a lesser degree also that of sodium chloride and of the 
nitrogen containing substances Jlost effective is treatment by 
means of diathermy m acute glomerular nephritis Eclamptic 
conditions usuallv disappear quickly without necessitating other 
therapeutic measures espcciallv when diathermy of both kid- 
nevs IS combined with diathermy of the head In subchronic 
nephritis or in contracted kidney the results of treatment of the 
kidnevs are doubtful, whereas the cerebral symptoms of renal 
insufficiencv can be favorably influenced by diathermy of the 
head In regard to the method of diathermy of the kidneys, 
namely, as to how often and with what strength of the current 
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the treitment should be gi\en, no gcnernl rules cm he nndc 
In acute glomerular nephritis the author recointiicndh twice 
dad) a two hour period of diathermi with a current strength 
of from 3 to 4 amperes In cases tint have 1 istcd longer, 
indu idualization is neccssarj It is fre<|iicntlj obsened that 
the elinuiiation of water and sodium chloride is c\cn belter on 
the dai following the diathermy than on the day the trealnient 
was giien In such cases the application is interrupted for irom 
one to three da)s The frequency of the treatment should be 
decided on the basis of the process of eliniiintion 

Eczema of Head Caused by Women’s Hats —In the 
course of the last si\ months Frei oh^ened four women with 
eczema of the head Tint Inir diis were not the cause of 
this IS proicd b> the fact tint three patients iieier used hair 
dyes and that the fourth one used onl\ pure henna which is 
not harmful However, all four of the patients had worn the 
modern tight fitting hats, and the cczenn was located where 
the hats touched the head The top of the head was free from 
eczema but the peripheral portions were affected especially 
the lower parts of the occiput, the tips of the ears, and the 
temples, and in a lesser degree also the neck and the forehead 
That the disturbance was due to a livpcrscnsihilit) could he 
proved by cutaneous tests On the basis of these tests the 
iiithor comes to the conclusion tint some of the black djcstufls 
are particularly dangerous The eczema after it Ins once 
developed, is persistent in tint it dares up again after the 
least irritation flie author advises that not onlv tin one tint 
caused the eczema but all tight fitting hats must be done away 
with In regard to the diagnosis, it is added that in the later 
course the eczema, especially on the neck may present the 
aspects of chronic circumscribed ncuroderiuatitis (lichen Vidal) 
within the hairy portions, however, it appears like a seborrheal 
eczema, and occasionally, a real seborrheal cczenn develops 
The author also points out that endocrine disturbances may 
perhaps be involved, because three of the four women were of 
the menopausal age On the other hand, it is not impossible 
that the eczema developed because the hair of these women was 
less thick and that, as a result, the hat came in closer contact 
with the skin 

Jahrbuch fur Kinderheilkunde, Berlin 

no 127 252 (Jan ) 1931 

^Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis m Children V Poulsen—p 127 
Malignant Diphlhena Clmicil Aspect nncl Treatment T Szirnni 
-*p 138 

Influence of State of Nutrition on Protein Content of Fatty T» sue 
K Mosse and R Bussel—p 160 

Organ Extracts of Spleen in Their Relation to Immunity W Pockcls 
—p 172 

Exacerbation of Tuberculosis Following Vaccination W Hhchcr 

—p 201 

Electrocardiographic Study of Sympathetic Innenation of Heart P 
\on Kiss —p 210 

•Acute Diffuse Glomerulonephritis in Children Prognosis R Ic\j 
—p 215 

Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children — 
Poulsen states that, although the diagnosis of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis m a child who gives a positive tuberculin reaction is 
not difficult if definite infiltrative processes can be demon¬ 
strated m the lungs by means of stetboscopy or roentgenoscopy, 
it IS extremely difficult in the many cases in which the stetho- 
scopic examination is negative and the roentgen examination is 
either negative or inconclusive In such patients it is impos¬ 
sible to make a diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis unless 
tubercle bacilli can be demonstrated in the sputum Because 
of the fact that children usually swallow their sputum, the best 
method for finding tubercle bacilli is to search for them in the 
gastric contents The case histones of five children arc given 
m whom both the stcthoscopic and the roentgen examinations 
were negative and ne.ertheless the examination of the gastric 
contents revealed the presence of tubercle bacilli On the basis 
of his observations m these cases the author disagrees with 
>ome investigators who do not believe that one is justified m 
making a diagnosis ot pulmonary tuberculosis on the basis of 
such a complicated examination as gastric lavage with subse 
quent cultivation and animal inoculation of the gastric contents 
If the child does not have tuberculosis of the tonsils and has 
not drunk raw milk from tuberculous cows and if rupture of 


Jom A. II. A. 
Arsit II, 15)1 

a tuberculous Ivmpli node into the esophagus can be excluded, 
tubercle bacilh found in the stomach must have ongmaled in 
the sputum and the child therefore has a focus of tuberculosis 
in the lungs 

Acute Diffuse Glomerulonephritis in Children Prog 
nosis—Of 120 children with acute diffuse glomerulonephritis 
ohserv cd by I cv v, only 9 (8 3 per cent) died (7 m the acute or 
sulnciitc stage and 2 in the chronic stage) After-cxamination 
of 54 of the children showed that 48 (90 7 per cent) were nornuL 
In 4 (7 4 per cent) of the children changes in the kidneys could 
not he excluded on the basis of the ambulatory examination, 
whereas m 1 (19 per cent) there was still present a chronic 
inflamiiiatory process In a study of the cases it was impossible 
to demonstrate a regular relation between the albumin content 
of the tiriiic and the number of years that had elapsed since 
the acute attack of nephritis There also was not a constant 
relation between the etiology, amount and duration of the 
arterial hypertension, duration of the elimination of albumin and 
cylinders in the urine and the prognosis of the process m the 
kidiicys It was noted, however, that in cases m which the 
nephritis appeared after impetigo a particularly long time was 
required for its licalmg The time at which the treatment mi 
begun did not have a marked effect on the course of the disease 
A had prognosis was given by the cases in which, despite the 
elimination of a large amount of albumin, the renal condition 
was not hemorrhagic and in cases m whi:h uremic and eclamp¬ 
tic sy niptoms appeared or the circulation did not respond to th 
mere I'-cd demands nndc on it 

Khmsche Wochenschnft, Berlin 

10 1 4S Can 3) 1931 

Resorption from Intestine F Verrar—p 1 tt ». n 1 

Dnliete^ tn Rchlion to EnMrenmcnt and to Trauma- F Umoer P 
Mechanism of Orthopnea H Eppinpcr D Laszio and A- Senurffl j 

EncrR> Mctaholi^m and Its Clinical Significance, S G Zoudcl and 

F Malakas—p 11 ^ 

•Hepatitis and Cholecystitis as Specific Toxic Complications of aca 

Fc\cr H SchottmuIIer —p 17 « -v 

•proliferative Hepatitis and Cholcc>5titis in Scarlet Fever T 

—P 20 

Epidemic Serous Meninpitie A Eck«tein —p 22 
Control of I*tohcniaRR!utinatinK Serums J Forssraan—p 24 „ 

•Action of Gansslen s Injectable Liver Extract m Animal Expcfi 

\V Lderle and H Kricch —p 25 

Hepatitis and Cholecystitis as Complications of Scarlet 
Fever —SchottmuIIer calls attention to disturbances of the brer 
and of the gallbladder which develop during scarlet fever 
ing some years these scarlet fever complications are rare, w ' 
during other periods they are of frequent occurrence, 
author describes the clinical histones of five typical ^ 

discussing the symptomatology he points out that in ™ ? 
these complications are most frequent, whereas ,1 

evstopathy is extremely rare in children At the end of me r 
week of the scarlet fever or during the second or 
the children complain of pains m the epigastric region t-xa 
nation reveals a swelling ot the liver, especially of the rig 
lobe, and in some cases also an enlargement of tlie gallb a 
The accompany mg sv mptoms are usually fever, leukocytosis 
cosinoplulia To be sure, the latter symptoms may also oe 
to other scarlet fever complications In some of the cases 
could be assumed, in that a benign form of arthritis, the ^ 
scarlet fever rheumatism, was present In regard to the du^ra 
of the swelling of the liver the author states that it reac es^^ 
height m sev eral dav s and then decreases again in tlie co 
of from one to two weeks The fever usually lasts from 
two weeks The scarlet fever hepatitis and 
a benign character because serious sequelae and 
were never observed Of greatest interest is the question 
pathogenesis of this inflammation of the liver during 
fever The benignity of the process speaks against jj,, 

of the liver by hemolytic streptococci However, t 
pathogenic organism is the only cause of scarlet (],( 

ouslv maintained by the author As proof of this he ^ 
therapeutic action of the scarlet fever streptococcus 
serum He comes to the conclusion that a toxin ° , „,(|ti‘ 

fever streptococcus is the cause of the hepatitis ^ 
and he thinks that the scarlet fever rheumatoid and the 
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fe\cr nephritis arc likewise due to tins to\iii That this to\in 
IS of a special type is prorcd bj the fact that other streptococcal 
infections do not cause such sj iiiptoms iii the liver or gallbladder 
Because the Ijmphadenitis was especnllv pronounced in the 
cases described by the author, it is probable that the to\in that 
causes disturbances of the liver is produced in the lymph nodes 
Experiments arc now being conducted to determine whether 
the toxin of the scarlet fc\ er streptococcus w ill produce hepatic 
disorders in anmials In the last part of the article attention is 
directed to Fahr s obscreations, which are reported m the fol¬ 
lowing article F ihr’s obsenations confirm that the scarlet 
fcier streptococcus Ins a toxin which niaj produce anaphylactoid 
dianges, that is, the morphologic aspects of anaphylaxis without 
Its pathogenesis The scarlet fcier streptococcus shows its 
^peclficlty by its anaphylactic quality 
Proliferative Hepatitis and Cholecystitis in Scarlet 
Fever—^Fahr describes the results of the necropsy on a boy, 
aged 6, in whom scarlet fe\er was complicated with inflani- 
iintion of the liier and gallbladder Death was caused by 
peritonitis The most noteworthy obsenations were the pro- 
luerations in the kidneys and especially m the liver and in the 
wall of the gallbladder The author considers these changes as 
a process of hematogenic, toxic origin He thinks that it is an 
allergic phenomenon in the course of a streptococcal intection, 
iiid that the reaction wlncli is necessan for the deielopmcnt of 
tlie changes is produced particularly hi scarlet fe\er 
Action of Injectable Liver Extract —^The animal experi¬ 
ments reported by Ederle and Kncch were made on splciiec- 
tomized white rats that had Bmtoiulla anemia It was found 
that Gansslen’s injectable Iner extract exerted a faiorable 
influence Control tests cominccd tlie authors that the effect 
of tlie extract w'as due neither to nonspecific protein action nor 
to the substance that had been added for conscriation of the 
extract but to the Incr substance Altliough it is interesting 
that in rats with Bartonella anemia the function of the spleen 
can be replaced by intcnsue Incr therapy, this fact docs not 
permit inferences in regard to the etiology of pernicious anemia 
m human beings Howeier, it remains to be determined whether 
a parallelism exists between the action of the extract m human 
beings with pernicious ancm a and in rats with Battonclla 
anemia In this manner a stand irdization of larious extracts 
would be possible 

Mediztmsche Klinik, Berlin 

Sr 1 40 (Jin 2) 1931 

Hjticnic ConJitions in Large Cities Jt Halm —p 1 C id 
Problems and Results of Recent Inscstig itions on Plijsiologi of Muscles 

0 Ricsser—p s 

Irregular Genital Hemorrhages in Women During Repiodncliie reriiKl 

L Adler —p 9 

Rorimtion of Colonic Diccrticula G Sin[,cr—p 12 

tsiects of Poisoning b> Hcliclla Escitlciiti (Ttirhin Top) R Liiger 

—p H 

TuherciiUn Therapy of Lymphogranuloma Ingiimalc K Erher—p 15 

ti^d 111 Diagnosis of Endocirditis I enta It Xfiy —p IG 

Chuigcs in Blood of Radium Workers in Joiclunisthil A Woldruh 

—p 1/ 

Tuberculin Therapy of Lymphogranuloma Inguinale — 
Erber first discusses the various theraiieiitic measures that were 
formerly employed m the treatment of the inguinal buboes which 
usually develop after chancroid He further states that among 
the tumors of the inguinal lymph nodes there are some which 
take a torpid course arc comparatively large and cannot be 
traced back to a chancroid In tlieir microscopic tuberculoid 
'trueUire thev differ from the chancroid buboes, which usuallv 
soften quickly Thev were designated by some as strumous 
buboes Ihe assumption that they might be tuberculous swell- 
ttigs of a special tv pc has been expressed repeatedly , however. 
It IS now known that thev are a manifestation of lyinphograini- 
loiiia uigumalc This can be proved by an mtracutaneoiis vae 
etiiation with hmphograniiloma inguinale vaccine Several 
'simnish authors reiiortcd that they obtained favorable results 
with tuhcrculm injections m the treatment of phagedenic chan¬ 
croids kecordinglv mtraciitaiicous injections of small doses of 
ttiberetihii were emploved in the womens hospital in Berlin for 
the treatment of all soft chancres that were refractory to other 
reatiiients The author observed sixtv-three cases, in which 
UiKreiihii mjertiiMis were given Among them wire thirtv-four 


chancroids without buboes fifteen chancroids with buboes, seven 
ulcers of the type of the chronic ulcer and seven buboes of an 
unknown etiology In 89 jyer cent of these cases the condition 
was favorably influenced by the tuberculin injections The 
therapeutic effects of tuberculin were especially noticeable m the 
seven cases of buboes of unknown etiology With the exception 
of one, all the patients were cured by tuberculin therapv 
Because the definite diagnosis lymphogranuloma inguinale can 
be made only on the basis of the positive lymphogranuloma 
inguinale reaction, there is no objective proof that all case-' 
were lymphogranuloma inguinale However, even without tht'~ 
definite proof, the clinical aspects indicated that these buboc'- 
were lymphogranuloma inguinale Recently another patient 
with buboes, of the same clinical aspects, was cured bv 
tuberculin injections, and in this instance the diagnosis lympho 
granuloma inguinale was corroborated by the positive lympho 
granuloma inguinale reaction Aside from small increases m 
temperature, which were observed m five cases, the intracuta 
neons tuberculin injections caused neither disturbances of the 
general condition, such as headache or weakness, nor othei 
complications In only one instance were articular manifes 
tations of the type of rheumatic polyarthritis noted However 
It cannot be definitely stated whether this condition was caused 
by the ly mphogranuloma inguinale or by the tubercnlm therapy 
Oil the basis of bis own experiences and those which are reported 
m the literature, the author recommends tuberculin injections 
for the treatment of lymphogranuloma inguinale 
Aid in Diagnosis of Endocarditis Lenta—Because the 
cluneal as well as the bacteriologic diagnosis of endocarditi'; 
lenta is difficult, kfay recommends Kurfen’s formaldehyde con 
gelation test as a diagnostic aid The technic is as follows 
To 1 cc of the blood serum of the patient, 2 drops of a 40 per 
cent solution of formaldehyde is added Before using the for¬ 
maldehyde solution It IS mixed with 20 per cent of sodium 
carbonate to neutralize it against phenolphthalein as indicator 
The mixture is kept at room temperature m a test tube, which 
IS dosed with a cotton plug To defect whether congelation 
has set in, the test tube is tilted slightly from time to time The 
author performed this test on 210 patients and found 20 positive 
reactions Of these twenty patients, seven had endocarditis 
lenta ten had tuberculosis, one had syphilitic cirrhosis of the 
Incr one had congenital svphihs and endocarditis lenta, and 
one h id focal nephritis follow mg angina acuta and a pcriton 
sillar abscess In tlnrtv-four cases of rheumatic endocarditis 
as well as in rclajising valvular disease the reaction was never 
positive The author comes to the conclusion that the formal 
dehyde congelation of the blood serum is a reliable aid m the 
differentiation between endocarditis lenta and rheumatic endo 
earditis However, m patients with extremely high temperature 
the negative reaction docs not ilways speak against an endocar¬ 
ditis lenta Moreover, for the differential diagnosis of endo¬ 
carditis lenta from syphilis or tuberculosis the reaction is 
not conclusive 

Munchener medizmische Wochenschnft, Munich 

7S 1 4S (Jan 2) 1931 

SiKiulicnicc of Atnmnesi<i for Pathologist R- Rosslc—-p 1 
*Trtyitmcnt of Dementia Par'll) tica bspeciall) MalanothcrTp) WTgncr 
Jiuregg—p 4 

•■Intis Following Malanothcrapy of Dementia Fatal)tica S Fngcl 

—p 8 

StmUes on Phv«;iology of Sex, Borst, A. Doderlem and D Gostmu 
ro\ic—p 19 

DifTercutial Diagnosis of Tumors of Cerebellum C Sclullmg-- p 24 

Differcntnl Dngnosis of Fpileptic Disturbances H Banmm—p 

Aiulsion of bpiph>sis of Anterior Superior lhac Spine K Ebert —p 27 
*Serious Injur> from Stroke of Lightning Rcco^er> II Dengl—p 27 

Treatment of Dementia Paralytica with Malano- 
therapy —Wagner-Jauregg first discusses malariotherapv He 
IMints out that although the efficacy of mahriothcrapv m 
dementia paraUtica was recognized, objections were made 
because of the dangers it involved, but the various improve¬ 
ments m the technic have done away with the shorleomings 
The effeetne dosage had, of course, to be learned as in am 
other medicament, and now it is also known how to reduce the 
intensitv of the fever attacks and how to limit the number of 
attacks The eflicacv of raalariotherapy becomes apparent when 
the fate of patients who have not received treatment is com- 
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pared with the condition o{ those who have undergone imlario- 
therap> Tlie author further discusses other methods tint Invc 
been introduced for the treatment of dementia paraljtica Of 
other infectious methods he mentions febris rccurrcns afncain 
and rat bite fever A comparison of these two methods with 
malanothcrapy has shown that a malaria cure is the most 
effective However, malanothcrapy cannot alvvajs be cmplojcd 
Fspeciall) in countries where malaria prevails, inoculation is 
not effective and in such regions, as for instance m Italj, raf- 
bite fever therapy is cmplo>cd The author also mentions 
vaccine preparations and a sulphur preparation that have been 
recommended for the treatment of dementia paraljtica As 
the best treatment of the condition he considers the proplij lactic 
treatment of patients during late latency with positive syphilis 
reaction in the cerebrospinal fluid For such cases he recom¬ 
mends a combination of malanotherapy with antisvphilitic 
treatment 

Intis Following Malanothcrapy of Dementia Para¬ 
lytica—Engel reports the case of a woman, aged 42, who 
developed intis following malariothcrapj of dementia para¬ 
lytica The case shows how important it is to pay attention 
to complaints of visual disturbances after malaria cures 
Prompt therapeutic action led to recovery within sixteen davs 
whereas an expectant attitude might have prolonged the dis 
turbance and endangered the vision by a secondary glaucoma 
The case is of interest also on account of its etiology The ques¬ 
tion IS whether the intis was of a syphilitic origin and was 
provoked by the malaria cure, or whether it was a malarial iritis 
The author comes to the conclusion that m tins case the intis 
was of a syphilitic origin It is assumed that a latent syphilitic 
focus whidi dates back to the primary or secondary stages was 
activated fay the malaria cure 

Injury from Stroke of Lightning Recovery—Dengl 
reports the case of a woman who, while working in the field, 
was struck by lightning Examination revealed a mark the 
size of a penny at the top of the head where the lightning had 
entered the body The hair on the occiput was singed Along 
the entire course of the spinal column a mark from 2S to 30 
cm Ill width was noticeable and it was continued on the back 
of the thigh A second track of lightning branched off at the 
neck, and a mark from 2 to 3 cm wide was visible along the 
left breast and on the leftside of the abdomen, and from 
the pubic symphysis it passed over to the right thigh The 
pubic hair was singed The mark of lightning on the back 
showed several skin defects and coagulation necrosis about 4 cm 
m diameter Around these, areas of black discoloration and 
numerous small black holes were noticeable Examination of 
the internal organs revealed extremely weak heart sounds the 
other organs were normal The patient was unconscious for 
forty-eight hours and the sensibility could not be tested On 
both sides there was a tear across the tympanic membrane 
The therapeutic measures were artificial respiration and the 
administration of cardiac stimulants When the woman regained 
consciousness the retrograde amnesia in regard to the accident 
continued She complained of severe pains m the region of 
the burned areas and of chills The pains and chills were 
counteracted by the administration of narcotics and by the 
application of beat On the sixth day a lumbar puncture was 
made on account of severe headaches For the defects of the 
skin bandages with ointment of tannic acid were applied The 
patient was discharged from the hospital twenty days after the 
accident The burns as well as the tears in the tympanic mem¬ 
brane showed a tendency to heal The most surprising aspect 
of this case is that there were no lasting nervous disturbances, 
although the lightning entered at the occiput and passed along 
the spinal column This case also contradicts the theory that 
if a stroke of lightning passes near the heart either heart failure 
or severe cardiac injuries arc the result, for the lightning 
passed along the left side without causing either marked car¬ 
diac or vascular disturbances The author comes to the con¬ 
clusion that neither the extent nor the location of an injury 
sustained by a stroke of lightning is a reliable basis for the 
prognosis Observation and stimulation of respiration and of 
tlic heart action are the most important therapeutic measures 
to be ^employed 


Wiener klmische Wochenschnft, Vienna 
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Present Stains of Early Dnpnosjs of Cancer of SlomacL W Btrgtj 
—P C id 

*A Micro-OrRanism m M>cloblastic I,^nkemia Method of Examinatiofl of 
"Native Drop of Blood A Edclmann—p 37 
Practical Results of Heart Hormone Therapy R Singer—p 39 
Therapy of Pemphigus I Kumer—p A2 
Sphere of Action of Tuberculosis Hospital A- Kenner—p 43 
Physiologic Foundations of Respiratory Exercises A Dung—p 46. 
C cn 

Prophjlaxts of Congenital Syphihx E Klaftcn—p SI 

Micro-Organism Found m a Case of Myeloblastic 
Leukemia —Edchmnn extracted blood from the vein of a 
pnticnt with mjclobhstic Icukcmn and immediately added a 
solution of sodium citrate to prevent the development of fibra 
floccules One drop of the blood was placed on a sterilized 
slide and then covered Tlie preparation was made air tight 
by means of paraffin Even after twenty two davs the micro¬ 
scopic examination of the preparation reveals immotile erytli o- 
cjtcs and leukocytes and among these blood cells one obsenes 
long structures tint arc narrower in the middle and some 
what enlarged at both ends Tiicsc forms show a movement 
lint reminds one of the motility of flagellates That this stnjc 
turc IS a living organism is proved by its morphology and by 
the tv pc of Its movements, and the sterile procedure, which 
was used in preparing the slide, excludes the possibility of a 
contamination with other micro organisms The author directs 
attention to the fact tint anotlicr investigator has proved that 
myeloblastic leukemia lias a special position among the other 
forms of Icukcmn, and lint it is a septic condition m vvhid 
the presence of a pathogenic organism may be expected n 
the micro organism, which was observed m this case, is observed 
III similar cases, it might be possible to determine the etiology 
of mvcloblastic leukemia 
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•Anterior Lolie of Hypophisis Its Hormones ami Significanee of Ft* 
ccijin in Hormonal Processes B Zondek —p 1 . 

Biologic Differentiation of Hormones of Anterior Lobe of HypopW* 
E Philipp—p 12 . . 

Specificity of Female Sex Hormone E. WehefriU and E Gicrw 

Struma Ovani Concurring v\ith Granulosa Cell Tumor 0 FranU 

—P 21 


•Tuberculosis and Pregnancy R Kessler —p 27 
Circumscribed Adenomyosts of LoiNcr Vagina K. Hcim—p 41 
Monofunicular Twins m Placenta Pracvia E Strassmann—P 46 
Tcchnic of Radical Vaginal Operation in Cancer of Cervix Uten 
Stocckel —p 53 


Anterior Lobe o£ Hypophyrsis Its Hormones in Rejs 
tjon to Placenta —By means of the implantation test, Zondek 
could demonstrate that the hormone content of the anterior 
lobe of the hypophysis is quantitatively about the same in mn'' 
as m woman Since during pregnancy there is an exccssne 
production of the hormones of the anterior lobe of the hjpophj 
SIS, the question arises whether the hormones are produced only 
m the hypophysis or whether they are produced partly m th' 
placenta To answer this question the author made tests on 
human beings and on iiorses, cows and hogs The hormonal 
conditions in regard to the hormones of the anterior lobe ol 
the hvpophvsis were found to be as follows 1 In pregnant 
women the blood as well as the urine contnins excessive amounts 
of the hormone of the ripening of the follicles, as well as ol 
the hormone effecting lutemization In cows and hogs there 
IS no increased hormone production during pregnancy 
blood nor urine shows an increased hormone content 2 The 
human placenta contains hormones, however, only m compara 
tivcly small quantities, from 2 to 3 per cent of the quantities 
found m the blood and urine The placentas of cows and o 
hogs do not contain hormones 3 The anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis of the pregnant woman contains either no hormones 
at all or extremely small quantities In the anterior lobe o 
the hypophysis of pregnant cows and hogs there are the same 
quantities of hormones as in nonpregnant animals In 'u' 
pregnant horse there is likewise an overproduction of the I'or 
mones But whereas in the pregnant woman the overproduction 
can be observed during the entire term of pregnancy, m ‘ ' 
horse the overproduction is manifest mainly during the firs 
third of the pregnancy, and whereas the woman eliminates 
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In two cases an anaphjlactic skin reaction developed Tlic 
number of leukocjtes increased in 72 per cent of the cases, 
while the number of neutrophils increased in 80 per cent, in 
the remainder, their number was unchanged or c\cn decreased 
In farorable cases the blood picture became normal under the 
influence of the treatment, the same was obscreed in cases of 
leukopenia The action of the toxoid probablj consists in irri 
tation of the reticulo-endothelial se stem, there inaj be pro 
hferation iiid regeneration of the rcticulo endothelial elements 
plajing an actue role in combating the infection The treat¬ 
ment pro\ed most efficient m cases m which signs of deeom 
pensatioir were absent The curatne effect of autotoxoid prosed 
more raluable than that of hctero„ciious toxoid The author 
points out that leukopenia occurred inosth in cases of stai>h>- 
lococcus septicemia and neutrophil leukocjtosis in cases of 
streptococcus septicemia 


Nederlandsch Tijdschnft voor Geneeskunde, Haarlem 

173 272 (Jan 10) 1931 

Kyphosis Dorsalis Adolescentium \V J Gerber—p 174 
Practice of Miduifcry G C iNijhofF—p 183 
*lntra Abdoniiinl Hemorrhage Resulting from Spontaneous Rupture of 

0\anes R Finaly—p 190 

P \choIogic \^ieus on Suggestion F E Posthumiis Mejjcs—p 195 

Abdominal Hemorrhage from Spontaneous Rupture of 
Ovanes —Fmaly reports three cases of ultra abdominal hem 
orrhage resulting from spontaneous rupture of the oeanes, one 
case being the outcome of an oearian preginiicj From his 
study of the literature and his obscreatious on these three cases 
he concludes that, whereas in the presence of signs of preg¬ 
nancy a suddenly der eloping intra abdominal hemorrhage sug¬ 
gests a ruptured ectopic prcgnaiicj the absence of signs of 
pregnaiici points to a different diagnosis There arc, howcicr, 
manifestations that, on careful examination speak against the 
possibilitj of infectious processes such as appendicitis, salpin¬ 
gitis or peritonitis Marked iiitra abdominal hemorrhages arc 
expressed in two forms extrasasatioii of blood into the abdomi¬ 
nal casitj with phjsical mamfestalioiis of retro uterine hema¬ 
tocele These hemorrhages may occur m women who show 
signs of pregnancy in that case an ectopic prtgnancj is proba¬ 
ble In ssomen in whom signs of prcginnej are absent the 
hemorrhage may be the result of an ectopic prcgnaiic> or of 
a spontaneous rupture of an osar> In a sirgm the latter 
assumption is plausible The differential diagnosis between the 
different clinical pictures is of less importance than the cstab 
hshment of the correct indications for the laparotoms As 
the retro-uterme hematocele and physical signs of mtraperi- 
toneal extrarasation of blood are dependent on a considerable 
quantity of blood one must endcaeor to establish the atore- 
mentioned indications as earlj as possible without these mani¬ 
festations The points of e\idence are sudden anemia mode 
of and extension of the pain sensation, the relationship between 
pulse and temperature, and the mode and intensitj ot the rigidity 
of the abdominal muscles 
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•Osteitis Deforimns K. H Krabbe and K Ortmanil p 567 

Temperature in Tuberculous tissue J Foged — p 595 

Examination o£ Patients iiith Meniere s Disease D Dederding- 


-p 602 


Osteitis Deformans — Krabbe and Ortmann say that a 
good illustration of the steadilj increasing significance of roeiit 
genolo -’5 m the diagnosis of neurologic and paraneurologic 
conditions is afforded by their four cases m which Paget s 
ph\siognomy was but little marked and onlj the roentgen 
examination gate the diagnosis 


Hygiea, Stockholm 

02 S97 944 (Dec. 311 1930 


•Diffuse Subcortical Encephalitis H XIarcus—p 913 
•Xormal and Pithologic Cantering Rh>thm E W ikner p 9— 

Diffuse Subcortical Encephalitis —Pathologic-anatomic 
examination of the brain m Marcus’s case disclosed a process 
limited almost exclusnelj to the white matter the adjacent 
et'ge of the cortex and of the basal ganglions being somewhat 
affected b\ the process Both the clinical condition and 


pathologic an itomic obscnations showed a marked agreement 
with the so called diffuse sclerosis or diffuse pcnKia! 
encephalitis 

Normal and Pathologic Cantering Rhythm — Wikner 
reports two cases with phjsiologic prediastolic cantering rhjtliffi 
and two with transient prediastolic cantering rhythm in con 
iiLCtion with acute mfcctions with more or less certain signj 
of organic heart disease, in which the heart function, in the 
usual clinical sense, was good and the course of the conditiO" 
faiorablc 

Norsk Magasin for Laegevidenskapen, Oslo 

02 1 130 (Jan ) 1931 

Ovcurrcncc of FiltnWc Micro OrgTnism in Blood jn Pernicious Anemia 
A Holst 3 

•Ptirpura \Mtli Extensive iSccrosis of Skin in MiW Scarlet Fcrc 
O Siindt —p 14 

•Scrum in Ampli>lTxis and Allergy A dc Bcsche—p 17 
*Ioitr Ctsci of Tuhrt.mi'i II \ Saivcsen—p 26 
•Occurrtncc of Tularcmn in \orv\a> C^«cs of Ongm Otlier Tiar 
Throw^,h Infection from Rnlibits T Thjptta—p 32 
•Three CT«ics of Infection of Urinary Tract Due to Bacilli Belongiac to 
One of Morgans Baclcrn Tjpes E- Waaler—p 41 

Occurrence of Filtrable Micro-Organism in Blood in 
Pernicious Anemia —Holst asserts that in conditions dug 
noitd as pernicious anemia there appears in the blood a filtrabk 
micro organism which after transler to hemoglobin solutions 
witlim a few dajs gixcs these a dark color and destroys tliEir 
hemoglobin He is inclined to consider this organism as sig 
iiificant in the ctiologi of pernicious anemia but he has not set 
been able by inoculation of its cultures to produce the disease 
in animals 

Purpura with Necrosis of Skin in Mild Scarlet Fever 
—In Sundts first case, m a boj, aged 7, with the scarlet fever 
complicated with chickenpox, numerous subcutaneous extravasa 
tions of blood occurred which in the outer aspect of the left 
knee merged into one large patch resulting in extensive necrosis 
01 the skin with formation of deep sores The hospital stay 
lasted more than three months In the second ease, in a gut, 
aged 8, hemorrhagic nephritis set in on the eighteenth daj ol 
the scarlet fever Improvement was followed by subcutaneous 
hemorrhages beginning on the twenty-third day In the extremi 
tics, especially the lower, there were patches of up to the sue 
ot a child s hand, with necrosis of the skin on both thighs aao 
one leg Death occurred after six days 

Serum in Anaphylaxis and Allergy—De Besche says th^ 
the skill sensitizing antibodies that can always be demonstrated 
in allergy must be assumed to differ from the precipitms an 
the antibodies that cause a passive sensitization in anaphylaxis 
as they do not always occur simultaneously These skin 
sensitizing antibodies, however, occur both in anaphylaxis in 
animals and in man (serum sicl ness) and no difference can be 
established between their nature iii these conditions and m 
natural liypersensibility in man (allergy) His results agree 
in the mam with those of Cooke and Spam 

Four Cases of Tularemia— Two ot Sahe'en’s cases are 
ot the ulceroglaiidular type, two, of the glandular Iniection 
took place through handling rabbits In one case stomatitis 
developed during the disorder 

Occurrence of Tularemia in Norway— Thjfdta is inclined 
to believe that besides rabbits other small rodents, such aj 
lemmings and field mice, are infected with tularemia The larg 
groups of lemmings m the lemming migrations are regarded as 
a natural concentration ot the tularemia virus Years of gv^ 
lemming wanderings are said to be followed by great mortali J 
among rabbits 

Infection of Urinary Tract with Bacilli of Morgans 
Type XII —The bacteria strains in the three cases of ^ 
pyelocystitis presented in detail by Waaler agreed complete J 
with Morgans type XII and all belonged to the same serologie 
group A modification of Morgan s classification is 
to include only bacteria not designated by other names, 
different types to be numbered according to their differen 
powers of fermentation Morgans bacilli, which are 
ered as atypical forms of Bacillus call should thus bear i 
generic name Escherichia morgam I, II, III I\ The bacteria 
to which these three cases were due would be Morgan s tvpe 
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INFANTILE ECZEMA 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LSE OE 
A MILK-EREE DIET * 

LEWIS WEBB HILL, MD 

BOSTOV 

Although in the last fifteen years a certain amount of 
light has been shed on that perplexing subject infantile 
eczema, its etiology is still obscure It is probably true 
that what is called eczema in reality represents a variety 
of conditions, with various etiologies One of the 
most interesting aspects in the history of dermatology 
m the last seventy-five years has been the gradual 
splitting off from the group called “eczema” of con¬ 
ditions that have been found to be specific diseases in 
their own right Scabies, impetigo and pityriasis rosea 
were all originally classed under eczema In the future, 
TS regards nlfantile eczema, definite causes will be 
found for definite types, and the group of cases in 
which the etiology is uncertain will become smaller and 
smaller A good example of this is the realization in 
the last few years that a good many types of so-called 
eczema in adults are due to fungous infection In 

1927 and 1928 Cleveland White ^ and Charles J White 
and J H Swartz - brought forward strong evidence to 
show that some cases in infants were due to fungi, 
particularly the type that persists into childhood In 

1928 Professor Bloch of Zurich stated before the 
American Dermatological Society that he thought the 
search for internal causes had been greatly overdone, 
that most cases of adult eczema were of external origin, 
and that very few cases were due to food or its inter¬ 
mediary metabolism products I doubt whether this 
holds true for infants While certainly many rela¬ 
tively mild and localized lesions have external causes 
alone, and a few more severe cases which are sensitized 
to such external irritants as pollens, orris and wool may 
show extensive skin changes, the few known facts con¬ 
cerning etiology point to an internal one for most severe 
cases Whatever internal cause mai' produce the 
eczema produces also a skin which is unduly sensitive 
to extenial irritants I have recentlv had a case the 
cause of which a\as a sensitivity to milk protein, in 
which there was also a sensitivity to light and to wool, 
both of these agents producing well marked urticaria 
Withdrawing milk from the diet cured the eczema and 
changed the irntability of the skin so that sensitivity 
to light and vool was no longer present This child, 
haring been entirely free from eczema for orer a )ear, 

* Read before the Philadelpbia Pediatric Societ\ Dec 9 1930 

* From tlie Department of Pediatrics Harvard University Medical 
School and the Eczema Clinic Children s Hocpital 

1 White Cleveland New "Vork State J Sled 27 1116 (Oct la) 
1927 

I 2 WHiite C J and Swartz J H Cnptococcosis Epidcrmica Arch 
Dcrmat Svph IS 692 (Nov ) 192S 


developed asthma and gave an enormous skin test to 
orris, to which she had been continuously exposed The 
removal of all powder from her environment has kept 
hei free from asthma for the last few months So 
there are m some of these cases a multiplicity of agents, 
both internal and external, which do harm to the indi¬ 
vidual There is of course, back of all this, a peculiarity 
of constitution, of which practically nothing is known, 
and which probably has something to do with the capil¬ 
laries and small arterioles of the skin and possibly with 
tlie sympathetic nervous system 

In any severe case, a great deal of the skin dis¬ 
turbance IS secondary, there is added to the original 
pathologic condition the effects of scratching, rubbing 
and infection, represented by scaling, infiltration, crust¬ 
ing and pustulation, and these secondary manifestations 
must be removed by appropriate local treatment in addi¬ 
tion to removing the internal etiologic agent, if one can 
be found Indeed, it is probable that most of the 
pathologic changes of the skin that are seen in any 
severe case are secondary, engrafted on the primary 
lesions 

Dr Pusey® of Chicago has expiessed the develop¬ 
ment of an eczema in his usual lucid manner 

When an inflammatory reaction occurs in a spot m the skin 
there is produced first a red macule from hjperemn, if the 
inflammatorj piocess increases, the swelling from the exudate 
forms a red papule, if the process goes still further, the 
inflammatory edema invading the epidermis ruptures the 
epidermis and collects in a ciMtj, forming a \esiclc on a 
liyperemic base The contents of this \esicle may become 
purulent from iinasion and breaking dottn of leukocjtcs, 
forming a pustule or the roof of the \esicle may rupture, and 
lia\e a blood red point denuded of hornj epithelium, and 
therefore weeping When proliferation of connectne tissue 
cells occurs w e hat e a chronic inflammatory induration These 
changes in our hjpothetical spot of inflammation m the skin 
represent all the tjpes of eczema, erjthematous papular, tesi- 
cular pustular, weeping and squamous It is the innumerable 
combinations of these tarious inflammatory lesions which 
produce the picture of dermatitis we call eczema 

On account of these secondary changes in the skin, 
no matter what the internal cause may be, skilled 
external treatment is of the utmost importance 
Dermatologists can discuss this so much better than I 
can that it is fitting to mention only a few general 
principles In the first place, it is necessary to pay 
a great deal of attention to a severe case of eczema, and 
the patient should be seen as often as possible For 
the worst cases hospitalization is desirable, and I think 
one reason wdij one sometimes gets indifferent results 
IS that for various reasons this is not possible the 
patient is seen infrequently in the office, and one is not 
able to control the manv small details that are so 
essential Aleticulous nursing care is just as necessar> 

3 Puscy W A Principles ana Practice of Dermatology New "Vork 
D Appleton & Co 1926 
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to a child with a bad ecrenia as it is to one with 
pneumonia, and the ideal though usinll}' unattainable 
arrangement is a private loom, with day and night 
special nurses 

Prevention of scratching and nibbing and doing awav 
nith all woolen clothes aie principles of the hist impor¬ 
tance Masks, aluminum mittens and cardboard cuffs 
have not been found satisfactory, and it has been 
found better to tie the wrists and ankles loosely to the 
sides of the crib with tapes Aiiothei method, which 
was devised by the ingenious father of a patient, is to 
fasten tvo parallel lods about two feet apart on the 
head and foot of the cub and to tie the tapes which 
restiam the child s hands and feet to these m such a 
manner that the loops of tape slide back and forth on 
the rods, and the arms are raised above the body instead 
of being tied down flat This allow's more motion with¬ 
out permitting the hands to get at the face or bodj If 
there is much tendency to rub with the feet, a light 
masturbation splint, applied just abo\e the knees, is 
effective Parents are often disturbed at the apparent 
cruelty of restraining an infant but, as a nialtei of 
fact, the baby soon gets used to it and is usualK quite 
contented No wool should come anjwdiere in contact 
with the baby, and it is necessary for it to w cai only an 
Arnold knit night dress and a diaper The room, of 
course, should be kept w'arni The child should not be 
taken out of bed any more than is necessary and, in 
short, should be treated as a sick child If the ccrema 
IS widelj distributed all over the body, it is best to dress 
the baby in nothing but a diaper and to arrange the 
bed with sheets at the top and sides, w'lth an electric 
light in it to keep the temperature in the neighborhood 
of 80 F In using ointments, directions should be given 
not to use them merely once or twice a day but, as soon 
as the ointment has worn off oi has been rubbed off, 
to apply more It is also desirable, if there is infiltra¬ 
tion and thickening of the skin, and a preparation such 
as tar ointment is being used, which depends largely for 
its action on its power of absorbing infiltrate, to rub it 
in gently and not simply to spread it on It must also 
be remembered that in any extensive case of eczema the 
eczematous places on the various parts of the body are 
usually of different sorts and in different stages, so that 
a preparation which would be suitable for an acute 
w^eeping patch would not be suitable for a more chronic 
and infiltrated area in another location Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that it may be advisable to 
change the treatment almost from day to day, according 
to the particular stage of the lesions It is of value to 
explain to the mother what the different preparations 
aie that are being used and to tram her when to use 
one, when another, according to the state of the skin 
at any given time 

There have been innumerable preparations used in the 
treatment of infantile eczema, most of which are good 
if used intelligently, and every one who deals with this 
disease has his favorites In looking over my records, 
I find myself using continually six preparations 

1 A weak solution of equal parts of lead acetate and 
aluminum acetate, verj useful for weeping surfaces 

2 A wash of resorcinol boric acid, zinc oxide and water 

3 Boric ointment, which, although a simple remedi, is often 
surprismglj efficient 

4 Compound resorcinol ointment N b , sometimes used 
full strength, sometimes with equal parts of ointment of rose 
water 

5 An ointment of bismuth subcarboiiate lime water and wool 
fat 


6 Crude coal far, perhaps the most useful remedy there is I 
am perhaps heretical and may be iiolating sound dermatologic 
principles, but I often use it full strength as a paint, especiallj 
for tlic cheeks and for those annojing little cracks behind the 
cars that arc so hard to cure The most popular preparation 
of coal tar has been a thick paste of from 2 to 5 per cent 
strength made with zinc oxide, starch and petrolatum, with 
which etcry dermatologist is doubtlessly familiar I have 
rcccntlj liad made up a preparation of 5 per cent far in equal 
parts of petrolatum and hjdrous wool fat, with a little jelkw 
wax added, and without the zme oxide or starch This makes 
a smooth ointment, which is serviceable for large dry infiltrated 
areas on the body or for those places in front of the elbows 
and in back of the knees vvhicli arc so common in older chil 
dren 

When an internal etiology for infantile eczema is 
considered, tbe evidence points to food or its split 
jjioducts either simple overfeeding or protein sensitiza¬ 
tion, or both In 1912, Towle and Talbot* called 
attention to tbe frequency of fat intolerance in eczema¬ 
tous babies and to tbe good results that were often 
obtained by reducing or omitting entirely the fat in the 
diet For several j ears after this, fat free or low fat 
diets were popular It is true that the overfed, over¬ 
weight eczematous baby, particularly the breast fed one, 
is a common tjpc, and it is also true that the eczema 
IS likely to improve if the diet is reduced The diffi¬ 
culty m appljmg this theory of etiology to infantile 
eczema m general is that if one takes the trouble to 
examine critically a large series of cases one finds that 
most of them are not and have never been overfed, 
cither m general or with fat Particularly in these days, 
when cream mixtures have been so generally discarded, 
It IS unusual to find a baby with fat disturbances, and I 
doubt that it does any good to remove the fat from the 
diet, unless it is found by the history that the baby is 
being grossly overfed with fat, or by stool examination 
that there is an intolerance wdien the intake of fat may 
be normal 

Tlic same Iiolds true for starch and sugar If the 
stool is musliy, is of a “pig pen” odor, and is found 
wdicn stained with compound solution of iodine to con¬ 
tain a large amount of undigested starch, it is quite 
likely that tlic eczema w’lll improve when the starch 
intake is reduced If sugar trouble is present, the 
stool wall be loose, acid and often green, and it probably 
does no good to reduce tbe sugar intake unless the baby 
IS grosslji^ overfed with sugar or has such stools In 
short. It is desirable, if there has been any error in 
feeding, or a specific type of indigestion is present, 
to correct it, usually with some benefit to the eczema 
It IS quite likely, howevei, that such disturbances of 
digestion may be an indirect and not a direct cause of 
the eczema and that by the irritating effects of split 
products of the unabsorbed food, such as fatty acids, 
tbe intestinal mucous membrane may be made per¬ 
meable for protein, salts or other unknown substances, 
which may be absorbed and may be tbe cause of 
eczema There is evidence to show that proteins, par¬ 
ticularly, may be absorbed undigested through an injured 
intestinal mucous membrane and may give nse to sen¬ 
sitization in this way Stuart ° has aptly said, “We may 
conclude that the etiologic agent producing eczema is 
least effective under conditions of minimal skin and 
minimal gastro-intestinal irritation ” 

There is much evidence to show that there is an 
intimate relationshiji between infantile eczema and 

4 Towle H P and Talbot F B Infantile Eczema and Indigestion 
Preliminar> Clinical Study with Illustratee Cases Am J Dts CniJa 
4 219 (Oct ) 1912 

5 Stuart H C Boston M ^ S J 100 410 CNfarch C) 1924 
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protein sensitization Blackfan," in 1916, was the first to 
report an extensive series of cases in which skin tests 
were clone, and he found that more than three fourths 
gave a positive skin test to one or more proteins Since 
then, many senes have been studied, with positive 
reactions varying from 50 to 80 per cent In 1929, 
O’Keefe and Rackemann^ reported 239 cases, the 
largest group to date, with skin tests positive in 52 per 
cent I am inclined to think that this represents more 
nearly the correct figure than the higher percentages 
of some of the earlier authors Several series of normal 
infants and children have been done, with exceedingly 
few positive tests 

It can be said, then, that without question a group of 
eczematous babies will give a much higher percentage 
of positive skin tests than a similar group of normal 
infants This does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the protein which gives the skin test is operative in 
causing the eczema, for many times positive tests to 
ceitain proteins, particularly by egg, will be seen in 
young bottle fed eczematous infants who have never 
taken egg On the other hand, a negative test does not 
always mean that an infant is not sensitized to some 
specific protein, for it is quite possible that the sen¬ 
sitization may be too slight to give a positive test but 
enough to produce eczema (Schloss) As a matter of 
fact, no infant who has the hyperacute type of sen¬ 
sitization IS likely to have eczema, for the ingestion of 
the protein makes him so immediately ill that it is quite 
obvious what is causing his symptoms, and the offending 
food IS immediately removed from the diet It is only 
those infants with a certain amount of tolerance who 
have eczema There are cases that give negative tests 
to cow’s milk, and yet, when this is removed from the 
diet, the eczema clears entirely and returns as soon as 
milk is resumed In infants, most of the sensitization 
IS to foods, but It must not be forgotten that there are 
infants sensitized to other proteins which are not 
ingested, such as wool and silk, and that these may 
occasionally cause eczema 

The fact that so many eczematous infants give posi¬ 
tive skin tests cannot be ignored and is one of the best 
leads in trying to get at the disease, but there is a great 
deal here that is at present not understood and cannot 
be interpreted The whole question of allerg}'’ is a com¬ 
plicated one and is as yet in its infancy That a large 
proportion of eczematous infants present the picture 
which has come to be associated with allergy is quite 
well known the infants give positive skin tests, they 
have marked vasomotor instability, and many of them 
develop asthma later in life, and yet many times they 
cannot be cured by the removal of the substances to 
which It IS thought they have been found to be allergic 
The positive skin test is undoubtedly only a part of the 
picture, and there is a great deal behind it that is as yet 
unrevealed 

There are, however, not a few eminently satisfactory 
cases in which it can be shown by means of the skin 
tests that there is definite sensitization to one or more 
speafic food proteins, and the eczema can be cured by 
omitting these from the diet Egg, milk and wheat are 
the cliief offenders, and in O’Keefe and Rackemann s 
125 positive cases, 93 gave reactions to egg, 46 to wheat 
and 32 to milk, and of the 125 positive cases there were 
onl} 12 that did not react to one or more of these 
proteins 

6 Blackfan K D Eczema Am J Dis Chfld. 11 441 (June) 1916 

7 O Keefe E S and Rackemann F M Studies m Asthma 
Eczema Its Relation to Allergj JAMA 92 SS3 (March 16) 1929 


As a summary, it may be said of the skin tests that, 
while they often fail to give information of practical 
value, they occasionally give a clue which is followed 
by such brilliant results that it is decidedly worth while 
to do them in every case of severe infantile eczema 
In eczematous infants who are taking an exclusive 
milk diet, the assumption of a dietary cause forces one 
to the conclusion that some constituent of milk is caus¬ 
ing the trouble In Schloss’s » series, 61 per cent gave 
positive tests to either casein or lactalbumin, in O’Keefe 
and Rackemann’s series 28 per cent, and in my own 
series 15 per cent Undoubtedly a considerable number 
of infants are suffering from eczema on account of the 
protein of cow’s milk, and many expressions of this 
thought are found throughout the literature Schloss ® 
111 1920, wrote ‘ It is obvious that definite proof of the 
allergic nature of infantile eczema must depend on the 
development of a food free from milk protein, which 
IS capable of maintaining nutiition ” 

In 1916, Blackfan and, m 1920, Schloss fed a number 
of babies on a milk free food made from soy bean 
flour, lactose and washed butter In all cases the 
eczema disappeared rapidly, but infants were made ill 
by the food In Germany, various investigators have 
reported excellent results with foods free from milk 
protein One is made with rice water as a base, to 
which finely ground liver, sugar and olive oil are added 
Another has ground almonds as a base 

In short, a considerable amount of evidence has 
accumulated to show that it is theoretically sound to 
feed eczematous infants on a milk free food and that 
It is often followed either by a cure or much improve¬ 
ment of the eczema The difficulty has been that such 
a food has not been easily available, and the various 
home-made mixtures which have been used have not 
been tolerated well by the baby 

It seemed to Stuart and me “ that it would be worth 
while to try to develop an easily available and digestible 
milk free food for use in cases of milk idiosyncrasy 
and eczema, and with the help of Dr James L Gamble 
we worked out a formula We then got the assistance 
of Mr L D Johnson of Mead Johnson L Co, who 
had prepared for us a large amount of the preparation 
and christened it “Sobee ” The product is a light brown 
flour of the following composition soy bean flour, 
67 5 per cent, barley flour, 9 5 per cent, olive oil, 19 0 
per cent, sodium chloride, 1 3 per cent, calcium car¬ 
bonate, 2 7 per cent 

Soy bean flour was taken as the source of the protein 
because it is rich in protein and because it has been 
carefully studied by a number of workers, wdio have 
found that it contains the correct amino-acids for 
grow'th The result of these studies indicates that it 
can be used as the sole source of protein in an infant’s 
diet Olive oil w'as used as the extra fat because it is 
an inoffensive fat of easy digestibility, particularly when 
homogenized, as it is in this product, and sodium 
chloride and calcium carbonate were added because sov 
bean flour is somewhat deficient m calcium, sodium and 
chlorine It contains an adequate amount of magnesium, 
potassium and phosphorus It has been shown to con¬ 
tain Mtamm B in considerable amounts, but its content 
of the other vitamins is probably not high Orange 
juice and cod liver oil should always be given when the 
food IS used We did not add sugar because w'e felt 

8 Schloss O "M Allergj in Infants and Children Am J Dis Child 
19 443 (June) 1920 

9 Hill L W and Stuart H C A Soy Bean Food Preparation 
for Feeding Infants iMth Milk Idiosjncrasj JAMA 93 985 
(Sept, 28) 1929 
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it best to keep the carbohydrate low, on account of 
babies who might have a sugar intolerance, and because 
the physician prescribing the food could add inj sugar 
he desired, according to the indications 

When SIX level tablespoonfuls of the food are added 
to 7 ounces of water, the mixtuie has what we call “full 
strength” composition fat, 2 8 per cent, carbohydrate, 
4 0 per cent (staich), piotein 4 0 per cent, salts, 1 0 
per cent One fluidounce contains 17 calories Unless 
the stools are loose we usually add a level tahlcspoonful 
of a mixture of maltose and dextrin to this mixture, 
which raises the carbohydrate percentage to approxi¬ 
mately 7 

The first points to determine with regard to such 
a food are the follow'ing 1 Is it tolerated h\ the 
digestive tract^ 2 Will it maintain nutrition^ We 

used the food for more than a year before allowing it 
to be put on the market and satisfied ourselves as to 
both of these points There are a few' liahies, par¬ 
ticularly those more than a year old, who will not take 
Sobee, most babies take it readily Thcie arc also a 
very few who vomit it, but this is usually caused hy' its 
use in too great concentration, and w'e never start hahics 
less than 8 months of age on full strength, hut rathei 
about two-thirds strength, and aie inclined to use it even 
weaker than this with still youngei babies for the first 
few feedings The how'el movements are likelv to he 
somewhat looser in consistency than would he the case 
with a milk diet, but there is rarely a diarrhea If the 
stools are too lose, no sugar should be added to the 
feeding The youngest baby for whom we hare used 
Sobee was 2 months old, and we feel certain that if it 
is used correctly, most babies will take it well and digest 
it well 

Will it maintain nutrition'' Theoretically it should, 
practically we find that, while taking it, babies make 
excellent gains in weight and have good color and good 
tissue turgor We have fed one baby on it foi more 
than a year, and a good many for several months 

Another method of feeding, which has been recom¬ 
mended in infantile eczema, is the use of heated milks 
Prolonged or intense heating causes some change in the 
proteins which renders them less likely in a sensitized 
baby to cause symptoms Variot in France, duiiiig 
1928 and 1929, published several papers on the subject 
He uses milk heated to 108 C and homogenized He 
has employed this method of feeding extensively in 
eczema and recommends it highly Kerley," in 1926, 
advocated the prolonged boiling of milk for six hours 
and has reported excellent results Following this line 
of thought, we have used evaporated milk, m mild cases, 
or in those in which it seemed wise not to make the 
somewhat radical change to Sobee feeding Evaporated 
milk has been heated to 240 F in the process of manu¬ 
facture, and although it is not heated so long as the 
preparations advocated by Variot and Kerley, it follows 
the same principle and is much simpler to use 

There are, then, two methods of feeding that seem 
to be logical the withdrawal of milk entirely and the 
substitution of Sobee, or the use of evapoiated milk 
My own practice is to use Sobee in all cases in w'hich 
there is a positive skin test to milk protein or in ver\ 
severe cases even if the skin test is negative, and in all 
other cases to use evaporated milk 

The results are variable If there is a fairly severe 
sensitization to milk protein, as evidenced by positive 
skin tests, the results with Sobee are uniformly good, and 


10 Vanot G Bull et mem Soc med 
1720 (Dec 13) 1928 

11 Kerlej Tr Am Pcdiat Soc 1926 
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I have had some truly remarkable and most satisfactoiy 
cases in which it has been possible to cure entirely veiy 
severe and long standing eczema I have also some 
tunes had the same sort of results with Sobee in cases 
with negative skin tests, and not infrequently when I 
have discontinued Sobee and have attempted to return 
to milk the eczema has come back and it has been 
necessary to return to Sobee, with prompt disap 
jicarance of the eczema It is not all so satisfactory as 
this, however, and I have had many cases in which there 
was not the slightest benefit from Sobee feeding 
As regards evaporated milk, the results are not so 
striking 01 so jirompt as when milk is withdrawn 
entirelv, but I am distinctly under the impression that 
thev are much better than when ordinary milk is 
used I iin coin meed that these methods of feeding 
do better than anv other, but most emphatically do 
not wish to give the impression that the problem of 
infantile eczema has been solved, and that it is only 
iieccssarv to withdriw milk m order to effect a cure, 
for this lb bv no means so The answer to infantile 
eczema has not vet been found All one can say is that 
these metliodb of feeding helji in a large enough number 
of cases to make them worthy of trial and represent one 
weapon to add to the annanientarium in dealing with 
this obscure and often discouraging disease 
319 Longwood '\\cnuc 
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In 1910 Flexner ’ attempted the immunization of a 
horse to poliomyelitis virus but without success, as 
evidenced bv negative neutralization tests In 191' 
Neustaedter and Banzhaf - moeulated a horse with the 
trypsinized virus The results, however, were unsatis 
factory They' later repeated the inoculations but gave 
large doses of brain and cord suspensions subcuta 
neously instead of the previous material The serurn 
obtained neutralized the virus m several trial tests bii 
gave only doubtful lesuits when tried therapeutically 
m human cases of poliomv elitis More recently 
(1929), Wevei, Paik and Banzhaf “ have reported on 
the production of a more potent antiviial horse serum, 
which they have also Iieen attempting to purify by 
precipitation methods 

Pettit,'* 111 1918 reported the successful immunization 
of a sheep to poliomyelitis virus, extending his methods 
later to a horse Both these animal serums have been 
extensively used by European plivsicians for human 
cases, some of the results being reviewed by Etienne ^ 
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at tlie Congress of French Pediatricians in 1927 
Although he was enthusiastic, other members of the 
congress were not m accoid with his views In the 
recent French outbreak,® howeier, favorable leports 
have been given of the use of Pettit’s horse serum 
Stenart and Haselbauer" were unable to repeat the 
sheep iininunization according to the method of Pettit 
The) consider that there is no definite experimental 
evidence for the use of this serum because Pettit tried 
only one neutralization m monkeys and failed to use a 
control with noniial sheep serum No further reports 
have been made of the inoculation of large animals 
until recently, when Fairbrother® obtained an antiviral 
serum by the intramuscular injection of i horse This 
serum neutralized the virus in vitro but was ineffective 
when used therapeutically m monkeys In a later 
report (1930), Fairbrother and Morgan® show that 
there may be a difference in the basic immunizing 
capacity of horses for this virus just as there is in the 
production of diphtheria antitoxin which may account 
for the difference in experimental i esults They found 
that an antiviral substance could be produced in one 
horse but not m a second 

On the other hand, Schultz and Gebhardt'® aftei 
attempting to immunize various animals such as the 
guinea-pig, rabbit, dog, goat, sheep and horse, conclude 
that these “refractory animals are incapable of produc¬ 
ing antisera comparable m viricidal activity to monkey 
convalescent serum ’’ 

While sheep and horses have both been employed 
in attempted production of antiviral poliomyelitis serum, 
no reports have been given for the successful utiliza¬ 
tion of the goat for this purpose Since human 
individuals are less likely to be sensitized to this animal 
than to either of the others, it was thought of value 
to attempt the immunization of this species in con¬ 
junction with that of a sheep 
Two goats and one sheep were used, being given 
weekly inoculations of centrifugated, unfiltered, 10 per 
cent brain and cord suspensions from monkeys suc¬ 
cumbing to poliomyelitis Intravenous injections were 
made for the first nine to ten months, followed by sup¬ 
plementary doses both intracutaneously and subcuta¬ 
neously The intravenous route was Inter discontinued, 
from 100 to ISO cc of virus suspension being given 
intramuscularly and subcutaneously 
Goat 93 w’as inoculated ov^er the period from Dec 7, 
1928, to Aug 1, 1930, receiving approximately 5,614 
cc of virus It w'as exsanguinated from the carotid 
one w'eek after the last injection Goat D was immu¬ 
nized from Feb 8, 1929, to May 30, 1930, receiving a 
total of 4110 cc of virus It was also killed within a 
week by the same method The immunization of sheep 
117 was begun Dec 7, 1928, and is being continued to 
date It has received approximately 7,079 cc of virus 
At no time did any of the animals show symptoms of 
poliomyelitis Serum from the three animals was tested 
at different intervals by the inoculation of monkevs 
using the method of in vitro neutralization of the active 
virus Var)ing amounts of serum were mixed with a 
definite amount of virus, either a 2 5 or a 5 per cent 
suspension, placed at 37 5 C for two hours and then 
held on ice over night One half of each mixture was 

6 The Epidemic of Pohomielitis Pans Letter J A VI A 95 1189 
(Oct 18) 1930 
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injected intracraniallv into a monkey During the early 
period of immunization when the virus injections had 
been given intravenously, the serum from the three 
animals gave irregular results when tested in monke)s 
After immunization by the intramuscular and sub¬ 
cutaneous method had been instituted, however, the in 
vitro experiments became more umfonn 

Subsequent to October, 1929, the serum from nine 
trial bleedings of goat D neutralized 0 3 cc of virus in 
amounts van mg from 1 to 0 1 cc on twenty-two out 
of twenty-six inoculations in nine separate experiments 
Of the other four one animal died of tuberculosis 
while tvv'o succumbed to the disease when 1 cc and 
one when 001 cc of serum, respectively, failed to 
neutralize The monkeys that were given 0 5 cc and 
0 3 cc each of the same serum with 0 3 cc of virus 
were unaffected On repetition of this experiment, the 
1 cc amount of serum again failed to neutialize, the 
disease developing, however, only after a prolonged 
incubation period of three weeks The dilutions of 
0 5, 0 1 and 0 01 cc of serum all neutralized 0 3 cc of 
the virus, while the control animals given normal goat 
serum and 0 3 cc of virus all acquired the disease 

Neutralization experiments during the same period 
with goat 93 serum of eight trial bleedings failed in 
tlnee out of twenty-one different inoculations in eight 
separate experiments Two of these failures occurred 
with 1 and 0 5 cc amounts of serum obtained during the 
early stages of immunization, while the othei was with 
0 1 cc of a later bleeding In all the other tests 1,0 5 
and 0 3 cc amounts of serum protected against 0 3 cc 
amounts of virus 

Three of the total number of animals succumbed to 
intercurrent diseises, but as two of these died after a 
fourteen day incubation period without paralvsis, thev 
mav be counted as successful neutralization tests 

The serum from six trial bleedings of sheep 117 has 
been used thirteen times in six experiments since 
October, 1929, but never has shown the potency of 
either goat serum Neutralization occurred irregularly 
on seven occasions in not less than 1 oi 0 5 cc amounts 
In the last sei um titration 1 and 0 5 cc protected 
against a 5 per cent virus, but no protection occurred 
with the 0 I and 0 01 cc amounts 

Serum from the two goats was tested tIso by' the 
method recommended by \moss “ Two monkeys were 
given mtraspinal injections of normal horse serum 
eighteen iiours previous to an intrathecal plus intra¬ 
venous inoculation of immune serum, followed imme¬ 
diately bv a large intravenous dose of virus Serum 
treatment bv the same method was continued on two 
succeeding davs A control monkey similarly treated 
with normal goat serum succumbed in six davs The 
other two animals nev'er developed any symptoms of 
the disease 

Another experimental senes was performed with the 
goat and sheep serum, the technic of Fairbrother ® being 
used in order to compare the potency of these serums 
with that reported for the horse Unfortunately' the 
three animals given the mixtures with *hc least amount 
of serum and an increase of virus died of bacillary 
dvsenterv before the end of the incubation period Only 
one of the other monkev s that had been given an equal 
amount of sheep serum and virus developed paralysis, 
and then onlv transientlv The next annual in the 
senes, given a smaller dose of serum, never developed 
the disease 

11 H L Personal communication to the authors 
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It was shown, therefore, that the serum fiom holli 
the slieep and the goat was equally jf not more potent 
than that leported by Fairbrother“ for the horse He 
obtained neutialization only when the ratio of hoi sc 
serum to viius was equal to or greater than one, while 
neutralization occuired in the present study with the 


Table 1 —Summary of Rcsultf Using Goat and Shccl> 
Scittm, Alone or Combnud mth Human 
Coiualc^ccnt Plasma 





PnrnKslP 


T^pe of Sonim Trontniont 

Total 
No of 
Ca‘>os 

J ran 
None ‘»lrnt 

Porma 

nont 

T)( nth 

I rnrlj 

Goat eprurn 

{ 

o 

4 

0 

0 

Goat and human con\alt‘‘font 

1 

b 

T 

0 

0 

Sheep FCTUPl 

H 

c 

2 

0 

h 

Sheep and human con\ale«e(«t 

J 

> 

1 

0 

0 

II After On«ot of Paralj'Jls 

Goat ‘Joruin 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Goat and human con\nlo®foiit 

G 

0 

0 

4 

> 

Sheep serum 


1 

0 

1 

b 

Sheep and human oon\nlo‘;cont 

5 

1 

1 

4 

0 


serum of the three other animals when the ratio was 
reversed and the virus increased The control monkc)s 
given normal sheep and goat serum both developed 
poliomyelitis and became prostrate in scren oi eight 
days aher inoculation 

The results of the in vitio neutralization tests with 
the goat and sheep scrums hare piored most encourag¬ 


ing and seem to indicate that a neutralizing substance 
against poliomjelitis virus ma} be produced in the'e 
animals When the pooled goat serum rras used thera 
jicutically iftei inoculation of monkeys, the results were 
negatire and the mortality 100 per cent Nor rras 
paralysis prerented in monke 3 s when cither goat or 
sheep scrum rras used prophjlacticallj in ranmg 
amounts by the several routes, intramuscular, intra 
renous or intrathecal, respectively 

Poliomrclitis in inonkers, howercr, is more serere 
than 111 man, because of the prolonged adaptation of 
the rirus to these animals, so that it is of interest to 
note the effect of both t^pes of serum rvhen used 
lhe!a])euticall> in a small senes of human cases dunng 
the recent outbreak of poliomyelitis in San Franasco 
These animal serums, haring unknown clinical useful 
ness, rreie tried rritli caution, since it rras felt that 
convalescent serum was of such definite ralue that it 
should not be rrithhcld until there was clinical assur 
mice of an cquiralcnt potenej' in the animal matenal 
At first the latter rras gireii in a few late and rer) 
serere cases rrhich had alrcadr been treated with 
large doses of conralcscent human serum (cases 8 and 
9, table 2) Because of the farorabic outcome, it was 
nevt used on screral earlj' preparaljtic patients, but 
unless a distinct clinical imiiror ement occurred in from 
trrelre to trrentr-four hours, eoiiralescent serum also 
was administered (cisc 10) It rras tried also in a few 


Tablc 2 —Summary of Cate Ref'orls 


Tjpg 

of 

Soriitn 

Cose 

Ape 

In 

lears Se\* 

Duration 
of IIlnc«s 
Before 
Troutnient 

Symptom* 

Oh«cryatlon<t 

Tun 
)H rn 
turc 

Spina! Per Cent 
i-luid Poly 

Cell inorpho 

Count nucltHTs Serum Oven 

Time of 
Trent ment 
\ftor 
On«ct 

Outcome 

It 

IRK 

& 

d 

24 hours 

Hondncho stiff 
ncclv fc^cr 

'JtlfTneck 
«lioul(Ier tlr«1lc 
yyoaknc‘'s 

301 

20 


oOcc goat scrum 

2a liours 

Tron'icnt <liouMei 
girdle veolnc'S 


2 J C 

nj 

d 

2 cinjfl 

Ileadflchc stoin 
aohacho voin 
itinp nock and 
backache 

rrcimiIoii« 
marked node 
<.tIlTncss 

lot 

S7 

Si 

DO cc goat scrum 

2 days 

No p(irol5'«is 


S r R 

S 

9 

4 da>s 

Nausea head 
ache pain in 
arm and leg 

^llkht neck. 
slifTni's 

101 

70 


50 ce goat senim 
noce goat senim 
lOcc goat strum 

4 days 
4*" days 

0 (Jays 

Koporalssis 


4 J II 

1 

d 

3 dnjs 

Pain in right 
log fey or 

Ntgativc 

100 

6G 


70 c( goat srnim 
aO cc goat sirum 

7 days 

4 days 

Trnn'Ient lelt 
Inelnl nnd HI 
log paralyels 


B S 

20 

9 

C days 

Ifcodacho vomit 
ink chiII!nop«5 
pain In nock 
dlllloully in 
broothlng and 
s^rallonlnk 

Tromulonc dlfll 
culty of speech 
extremities rold 
facial ncnkiie « 
neck fiti/Tncs« 
Iniiblllt) to 
gyy allow 

90S 

COj 

IS 

00 cc goat senun 

7 days 

Bled 

n ‘ 

CAB 


d 

2 days 

Stomnchnclio 
htadachc nnu'sen 
feytr pain in 
rlkhtlcg 

Tremulous neck, 
rigid left arm 
and right leg 
yuak 

103 S 



COcc goat scrum 

4) ct cony scrum 

2 days 
2V. days 

Con'IdcroMe 

rctura of inu'cle 
power Before 
jicni! ‘'at 


7 R V 

9 

9 

4 told 
for 1 ueck 
bncl^nchc 

1 day 

Fever headache, 

^ omitJng 
backache 

Neck very rigid, 
right forearm 
weak 

102 2 

2.0 

22 

7jcc conv serum 
lOet goat scrum 
^ ce cony serum 
300 cc whole blood 

Late 

pjed respiratory 

paralysis 


S I J 

31 

d 

4 days 

Backache head 
ache foyer 
collapsed ttvlng 
to yvalk unable 
to void 

4 cry stiff neck 
both arms and 
legspaTal>7ed 
urine retention 
respiratory 
paralysis 

102 



lOOcc conv strum 
roce conv serum 
DOcc goat serum 

3 days 

4 days 

In DrlDler re« 
nlratorfor‘> 

Ivccks rccorcred 


9 H r 

10 

9 

2 d^^s 

Headache foyer 
vomiting bnckaehe 

Stiff neck 

102 S 

117 

52 

80 cc conv sprum 
4) cc conv strum 
100 ce yrholp blood 
1/0 cc goat scrum 

2 days 
2^^ days 
u days 
Ilkr days 

racial wcnlnc'S 
and diffleulty to 
swnllowlDg tioo 

tirnt extremely 

III for 3 days 


10 r n 

14 

9 

2 drjs 

Fever malal«e 
headache paral 
y'sis of left arm 

Neek stiff left 
arm paralyzed 

101 2 

2o3 

40 

100 cc goat erum 
)0 cc cony serum 
Vo cc conv scrum 

2 days 

3 days 
days 

pnralyfls ol left 
arm 


11 ri B 

G2 

9 

1 Wf(k 

Fey or nan ea 
delirious 

Neek Stiffness 
delirium 

101 

00 

0 

ro cc goat serum 
40 ce cony scrum 
50 cc goat scrum 
*/0 cc sheep serum 

1 week 

30 days 

ssskss 

slightly 


12 31 3IcN IS 

9 

1 n-ctk 

Headache back 
ache difficulty 

In breathing 

Neck stiff both 
eyes flaccid urine 
retention rcsplra 
tory paralysis 

103 

2j0 

80 

300 cc conv serum 
"0 cc conv serum 
100 cc goat scrum 

1 week 

8 days 

8 days 

Died fa ‘he re' 
pirator 
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T \BLE 2 — Siiimiiarv of Case Rifiotls — Coiilmticd 


Type 

of 

Serum Ca*:e 

Arc 

In 

yinf! 

DurntJon 
ofIUnc«s 
Before 

Sc\ Treatment 

Symptoms 

Observ ations 

Tem 

pera 

turc 

Spinal Per Cent 

Ilufd Polv 

Cell morpho 

Count nuclcars Scrum Gi^ cu 

Time of 
Treatment 
Alter 
Onset 

Outcome 

1 § 13 C B 


rf 

3 days 

\omUInp fc\tr 
pain In leg*! 

Ivo neck stiffness 
loft leg weak 

1016 

2ti 


50 cc sheep serum 

3d daj 

\ crj slight weak 
ncv« of left leg 

li V VI 

10 

d 

8 hours 

ChUI fo\er hl« 
torj of contact 

iscek stiff 
tremulous 

101 4 

l^O 

71 

100 cc «heep scrum 
7o cc sheep scrum 

10 hours 

24 hours 

No paraljsis 

3.7 Jb B 

S 

cf 

2 ihiys 

Yomltinp diz?! 
headache 
neck fc\cr 
backache 

Iscck *!lifT 
tremulous 

102 

lOG 

Predom 

70 cc Fheep scrum 
50 cc sheep scrum 

2 days 

3 dajs 

No paralysis 

30 G L 

0 

d 

1 (10 

^ omltlnp head 
ache fe\cr 
twitching 

Tremulous 
stiff neck slight 
wcakne*:*; in 
right arm 

1012 

2G7 

7G 

7 > cc sheep scrum 
50 cc *ihccp «trum 

1 day 

2 dnjs 

No paraljsis 

17 S V 


9 

2 dajs 

Anorexia fever 
pain In left hand 

^cck <5tiff 

101 

32 


35 cc sheep serum 

2 days 

No paralys a 

IS 1 VI 

13 


3 liujs 

Fe\er headache 
pain in buck 

Slight limp 
markedlj 
neck tremor 
normal reflevts 

101 5 

217 

20 

120 cc sheep sonim 

3 4 days 

Weakness of 
right kg 

lO E S 

7 

rf 

C days 

lever drow'jy 
stlfT neck for 1 day 

Slight neck 
stiffness 

100 

SS 

44 

4o cc sheep «erum 

C days 

No paralysis 

20 T K 

SH 

cT 

day 

\omltlng fever 

Iveck stiff 

101 

IG 

12 

50 cc sheep serum 

10 hours 

ho paralysis 

21 M P 

8 

9 

1 day 

Headache back 
ache fevtr 

heck stiff 
tremulous 

1014 

220 

70 

BO cc sheep serum 
7occ sheep'crum 

1 daj 

2 dajs 

No paralysis 

” R n 

19 mo 

d 

C dajs 

Diarrhea vom 
iting 

heck stiff 

102 

Blood 

50 cc sheep scrum 
45 cc sheep serum 

6 dajs 

7 days 

Weakness ot right 
deltoid 

in 2„ G L 

22 

d 

3 days 

Headache fcjer 

Moderate neck 
stiffness 

102 

ICa 

7o 

165 cc conv serum 
100 cc sheep scrum 

3 days 

4 dajs 

No paraljsis 

SI M 0 

C 

9 

2 days 

Headache vomit 
Ing ie\er 

T.rcmor slight 
neck stiffnc'^s 

102 

302 

CO 

50 cc con\ serum] 
4occ sheep serum! 
60 cc com «eruml 
25 cc sheep serum] 

1 2 daj si 

1 3 days/ 

No paralysis 

W B 

14 

d 

2 nttks 

Malol^e backache, 
diplopia neck 
stiff lor2daj« 

Marked neck 
stlffnc^*^ 

horraal 123 

1 

50 cc conv «erum 
oO cc sheep scrum 

? 

Transient parnly 
sis, right deltoid 

2C D n 

CiJ: 

9 

1 Meek 

Headache hack 
ache neck 
rigidity 

hock riRldlty 
marked weakne's 
of left leg 

102 2 

121 


10 cc sheep Rcriim 
VO cc conv 'crura 

1 Meek 

Marked generalized 
weakness urine rc 
tention weakness 
of left leg rccoi 
cred wJthmoderate 
weakness In left leg 

27 H A 

5 

d 

3 days 

A cold pain stiff 
neck, vomiting 

Moderate neck 
stlflnc's 

102 



50 CC conv serum 
00 cc sheep scrum 


A transient right 
facial weakness 

2a F B 

0 

d 

Cda)s 

Pain stiftness 
of neck drowsy 
irrational 

V ery stiff neck 
unconscious 
lor 4 days 

101 4 
104 4 

lie 

2 

4.7 cc sheep scrum' 
50 cc coD\ serum 
cc sheep serum, 
C2cc sheep scrum' 

1 5 days 

1 6 days 

7 days 

Temperature nor 
mal on fifth daj 
slight transient 
paralysis of right 
facial and right 
leg muscles 

20 Mrs J 

39 

9 

0 7 days 

Stilt neck pains 

Moderately stiff 
neck 

1015 

G5 


300 cc conv serum 
30 cc conv serum 
40 cc conv whole 
7j cc sheep serum 

Vhout 

1 MCCk 
blood 

Complitc recovery 

ao L F 

7 

9 

3 days 

Pain in legs 

Tremulous neck 
^tlff sluggish 
knee jerk 

101 

3«>S 

74 

7o cc conv serum 
Cocc conv whole 
blood 

SO cc sheep serum 

3 dajs 

4 dajs 

5 days 

Considerable wtak 
ness in both legs 
but a fair return 


* In this column Indicates male $ female 1 Goat scrum and human convalescent plasma H Sheep «crum and human convalescent serum 
t Goat serum only I Sheep serum only 


cases immediately combined with convalescent serum 
m the first dosage Only after it had thus been tried 
m combination was encouragement given to use it alone 

A total of tw'elve patients were treated with goat or 
sheep serum alone in the preparalytic stage (table 1) 
Of these, eight recovered without any paral)sis and 
four show'ed only temporary weakness The combined 
human and animal serum was given to four patients 
Of these, tw'o recovered wuthout paralysis and two 
show’ed transitory W'eakness There w’ere no deaths and 
no permanent paralysis in this group 

Several patients entering in a moie advanced stage 
of the disease were treated after the appearance of 
definite weakness but with the temperature still elev'ated 
Of these, three received animal sentm only and eleven 
both animal and human convalescent serum These 
cases aie of little experimental value, but certain 
aspects lent support to the view that these serums had 
therapeutic v alue 

The histones and results of treatment for these cases 
are given in table 1 and summanzed m table 2 A 


few reports are given m detail to illustrate better the 
type of case treated 

REPORT or C VSES 

Case 1— J C, a boj aged 3yl years, became ill two dajs 
before admission, with headache, vomiting, fever and abdominal 
pain On the following day he complained of back and neck 
pains On entrj, his temperature was 101 F, rising to 103 
before administration of serum There was marked tremulous 
ness and neck rigiditj The spinal fluid contained 87 white 
cells, of which 84 per cent were pobmorphonuclcars He 
was given 90 cc of goat scrum intramuscuhrlj The tem¬ 
perature dropped to 99 4 b\ morning and remained normal He 
developed no weakness or paraljsis 

Casf 2—E B , a bov, aged 8 jears, vomited and complained 
of dizziness and stiff neck two dajs before admission He had 
been vaccinated two davs prcviousl} and his parents thought 
that his illness was due to the vaccination On the following 
day he was drowsy and restless and complained occasionally 
of headache On entry, the temperature was 102 He was 
tremulous and had moderate neck stiffness The spinal fluid 
white cell count was 106, with a preponderance of poh- 
morphonuclcars Seventy cubic centimeters of sheep scrum 
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was given intramuscnlarlj The temperature continued from 
302 to 302 6 t3ic next dav, but tSicrc was no muscular weiSv 
ness, 50 cc more of slicep scrum was given and t3ie tcmpcn- 
tiire dropped to normal m the next twentj-four hours The 
necle stiffness rapidlv decreased He sliowcd a slight weak¬ 
ness of the 3eft de3toid and triceps for about ten dav s 

Case 3—A M, a bov, aged 30 jcars, had a chill eight 
hours before admission, his temperature rose and he com¬ 
plained of neck stiffness He had been sleeping with an uncle 
who was ill with pohomvelitis There was a slight neck 
stiffness marked trcmulonsness and a temperature of 101 4 
The spinal fluid white cell count was 176 cells per cubic 
millimeter, with 71 per cent polvmorphonucicars He was 
given 100 cc of sheep scrum intramiisciilarlj The tempera¬ 
ture rose to 103 4 during the next eight hours Dglitetn 
hours after admission it was 1014 and he was given 75 cc 
more of sheep serum The temperature reached normal in 
thirtv-six hours and remained so until the onset of scrum 
sickness on the eighth da> He recovered without aiij weak¬ 
ness or paraljsis 

Case 4 —M P, a girl, aged 8 j cars had headache, backache, 
anorexia, fever and vomiting for tvventi-four hours before 
entry The temperature was 101 4, the neck was markcdlj stiff 
and the liands were tremulous Xo innsclc weakness nor reflex 
changes were noted The spinal fluid showed 220 white cells 
with 70 per cent polymorphoiiucicars Tiftj cubic centimeters 
of sheep serum was given intramuscnlarlj The temperature 
the next daj was from 101 to 1028 Sevcnlj'/ivc cubic cen 
timeters more of sheep serum was given She had a low fever 
for three more dajs but improved cliiiicallv The neck 
stiffness disappeared rapidlj and no weakness developed 

Case 5—H F, a girl, aged 10 jears, had been exposed to 
a pohomjehtis patient five dajs previouslj Two dajs before 
entry she was tired and listless, the next daj she had a head¬ 
ache, was feverish, was nauseated, and vomited several times 
On admission she complained of severe headache and pain in 
the neck The temperature was 102 8 at noon The patient 
was tremulous and shovved a slightly positive Ixtniigs sign 
and hyperactive reflexes She was given 80 cc of human 
convalescent serum intramuscularly on entry Spinal fluid 
shovved a cell count of 117 cells per cubic millimeter with 
52 per cent polyniorplionuclears The temperature was 103 8 
in the evening and 103 2 the next morning, at which time an 
additional 45 cc of convalescent serum was given At noon, 
100 cc of convalescent blood was administered by transfusion 
The afternoon and evening temperatures were 103 4 and 
104 4, respectively A left facial weakness and difficulty in 
swallowing had developed and the patient was irrational Fifty 
cubic centimeters of goat serum was given mtramuscularlv at 
10 p m Two hours later the temperature was 101 4 and in 
nine hours it had dropped to 100 The child had a little fever 
for sev'eral days, but the facial weakness and the difficiiltv in 
swallowing rapidly disappeared She was dismissed in excellent 
condition with no residual weakness 

COMMENT 

Too small a group vvas treated to justify more than 
an impression that these serums have chmeal useful¬ 
ness It is to be hoped that future experimentation 
will justify this impression, since the use of such 
serums of known determinable potency would do much 
to clarify the uncertainty that exists regarding con¬ 
valescent serum with respect to dosage and potenev 


Why Do We Weep’—^To relieve the body of its pent up 
state and to provide an outlet for the energy surplus is very 
much better than to leave this energy to smolder in the system 
The clarifying and beneficent effects of weeping are likened by 
Backmann to the effects of a ram after a thunder storm Em 
stummer Schmertz wirkt beangstigend wie ein Gewitter ohne 
Regen AVas fur die Eotspannung der elektrischen Dampfe des 
Gewitter der Regen bedeutet, das bedeuten die Tranen fur den 
Organismus”—^Lond F H Emotions of AJeii Mew York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Companv, Inc, 1930 


MODERN TREATMENT OF INCREASED 
INIRACRANIAL PRESSURE* 

FOSTER KENNEDY, MD 

AXD 

S BERNARD AVORTIS, JfD 

EFVV XOPE 

The causes of increased intncranial pressure m the 
Older of frequency of occurrence are (1) skull frac 
tiire, (2) brain tumor, (3) meningitis, (4) cerebral 
hemorrhage and thrombosis, (5) siilnrachnoitl hemor 
I Inge, (6) In drocciihalus due to inflammation around 
ventricular foramina, (7) hvpertension associated with 
headache, (S) acute cerebral edema 

It was evident that a dearly formulated plan of 
treatment had never been devised to cope with the main 
general result of these varied morbid conditions It 
vvas further evident that the problem could be solved 



Hs 1—The effect of morphine on intracromtl pressure The tracic? 
coxtrs a pcno<l of Thortt cfphfj ffic mmutes 


only by the proper application of exact physiologic 
knowledge regarding intracranial pressure changes 
brought about b\ protean factors such as slecp-wakang, 
changes in posture, respiratory variations, and the 
exact effects of many different drugs Accordinglh 
through 1927, extensive experiments were earned out 
on patients havang bone defects in the skull, beneath 
vvhidi defects tlie dura had been cut and left unsutured 
Pressure conditions inside the skull ''ere trans 
nutted by tambour to a pointer recording on a revoking 
drum The detailed results of these nn estigations "CC 
reported m December, 1927, to the Association o 
Research in Nervous and Alental Disease ' The resu 
germane to the present paper are brieflv' as follows ^ 
Sleep is accompanied by an increase of intraqraun 
jircssure, the act of wakening is coincident vviti 


_——-1 

f _ ' 1 ? c 
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Fip 2 —The effect of caffeine sodiobenzoate administered intraica 
blood pressure readings arc also shown 


decrease of this pressure Morphine, glyceryl tnmtra^^j 
hypotonic solutions and the assumption of the 
position all cause heightened pressure vvathm the s 
this vvas true also as regards coughing, stool strainiUo! 
struggling and ether anesthesia On the other hae j 
intracranial pressure vvas invariably' reduced by " 
the head above the level of the heart ’ Caffeine so 
benzoate giv'en below the skin or into a 'em redu 
intracranial pressure promptly', the same vvas 
hypertonic solutions, jyeriodicallv sustained deep ore 
mg, and the removal of cerebrospinal fluid by' the 
bar route _^ 

* From the Neurological Department (Cornell) Bellevue 

] Stevenson L Chnstensen B E and Worti« t> , jjudef 
Experiments in Intracranial Pressure in Man During 
Certain Other Conditions Proc A Research Nerx o- ^ 

December 1927 , 

2 DeMnrtel of Paris makes practical use of this pheno 
operating on infratentorial lesions xxith the patient seated 
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MFTHODS or TREATJrENT 
Luinbat Pimctnic —Removal of cerebrospinal fluid 
by the lumbar route is performed early m most cases 
for both diagnostic and therapeutic purposes When- 
eier possible, a spinal manometer should be placed in 
the puncture needle that pressure may be gaged from 
the beginning When pressure within the skull is 
kaiow'n or suspected of increase be}ond the normal— 
from 60 mm of spinal fluid pressure (waater) to 
200 mm—the abstraction of fluid should be carried 
out drop by drop If the fluid is clear, bloodv 
\anthochromic and clear, or xanthochromic and tinged 
with blood, it IS best to be content with removing 10 or 
IS cc If it IS purulent diainage should be continued 
as long as the flow’ is free, this procedure should be 
repeated daily throughout the acute phase One should 
further fluid reabsorption bv the use of drugs and 
hjpertonic solutions (to be described latei) rather than 


OUXriNE OF PROCEDURE IN CASES WITH INCREASED 
INTRACRANIAL PRESSURE 
Patient in \\ard 
Temperature Pulse Respiration 


L\borator\ 

i 

Blood pressure 
Inne analysis 
Blood chemistry 
Blood count 

Roentgenograms (when indicated) 
Lumbar puncture 

(Both diagnostic and therapeutic in 
cases of head trauma) 

Include Cell count 
Globulin 
Sugar reduction 
Manomeinc studies 
Culture (in some cases) 
Gastric la\age and analysts 

If all above are normal and patient 
IS in coma 

_ { 


Treatment 

1 Lumbar puncture 

2 Hjpertomc solution of dextrose b> \ein (100 cc of 50 per cent 

three times daily) 

3 (^{feine sodiobcnzoatc 7}d grains (0 5 Cm) every four hours 

(h) podermically) 

4 Rectal taps of 25 per cent solution of dextrose, 4 ounces (120 cc ) 

every tour hours 

5 Elevate head of bed from IS to 45 degrees 

Skull trephine with ventricular puncture in posterior fossa and m 
third ventricle tumors, if these measures prove inadequate 

6 Right subtemporal decompression m comatose patients w ith marked 

papilledema who do not react to previous procedures within two 
or three hours 

7 Antimcmngococcus serum in suitable cases 


Clinical Examination 

General Examination 
Head 

Cardiorespiratory 
Gastro intestinal 
Genito urinary 
Appendages 


Neurologic Examinatiou 
Cranial nerves 
Motor power 
Coordination 
Reflexes 
Sensor; status 


depend at the onset on lumbar drainage for dramatic 
results 

It must be here stated that lumbar drainage should 
be avoided m the suspected presence of a neoplasm in 
the postenor fossa or involving the third ventricle, 
sudden death from medullary pressure against the bony 
ring of the great foramen has occurred with sufficient 
frequency to impose caution The removal of fluid 
m such instances is a skilled surgical procedure to be 
accomplished by skull trephine and the insertion of a 
brain cannula into the posterior horn of the nglii lateral 
ventricle 

Cistern puncture is of value w'hen drainage from 
below IS stopped by inflammatory exudate, it is a 
procedure requiring experience, from work on cadaaers, 
and skill 

Hypertome Solutwus —^The next step in treatment 
1 '’ the intravenous injection of a solution of hypertonic 
dextrose of 50 per cent strength One hundred cubic 
centimeters of this solution mar he thus giren twice or 


thrice in twenty-four hours The sterile solution is 
purchasable in 50 cc ampules 

Not only is such treatment ser\’iceable for intracranial 
dehydration and pressure reduction, but it introduces 
a readily available food It is valuable in combating 
acidosis caused by prolonged vomiting Hypertonic 
saline solution in 25 or 30 per cent strength may be 
used in 200 or 300 cc doses if dextrose is not available 
Its lack of food \alue is, how'e\er, obMous 

Hrpertonic solutions m contact W'ltli mucous mem¬ 
brane Tile membrane of choice is that of the rectum 
01 \agina, the solution, hypertonic solution of dextrose 
25 or 30 per cent, saline solution 25 or 30 per cent, or 
saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, all of these 
medicaments mav be given slow’lv m 4 ounce (120 cc ) 
doses every four hours, oi continuously br lectal drip 
Administration bv stomach tube is less satisfactory in 
that vomiting may be induced with an acute rise of 
intracranial piessure as a result 

Caffeine Sodiobcncoate —^Ihis drug injected undei 
the skin or into a rein m doses of grains (0 5 Gni) 
reduces intracranial pressure for fort)-five minutes It 
may be repeated every two or three hours and may 
well be interspaced between rectal taps or intravenous 
injections of hypertonic solutions The pressure- 
reducing effect of caffeine has been measured by spinal 



Tig 3 —Changes of intracranial pressure due to deep breathing and 
changes m position 


manometer wathin three minutes of iniection, spinal 
fluid pressure drops from 20 to 50 mm in the tube 
There is no change in the sjstemic blood pressure 
during these events As nas been already show’n, 
morphine raises pressure within the skull This pre¬ 
vents its use as an anod) ne m the cases under discussion 
unless accompanied by a pressure-reducing substance 
iherefore it is our practice to employ it only syn¬ 
chronously with injections of caffeine, dose for dose 
(morphine sulpliate, one-fourth grain, or 0 016 Gm, 
w'lth caffeine sodiobenzoate grams, or 0 5 Gm ) ^ 
Solution of pituitary, the nitrites and large doses of 
epinephrine all increase intracrannl pressure They are 
therefore all to be avoided 

Postuic —It has been considered good practice here¬ 
tofore 111 the management of increased intracranial 
pressure, especially when the pressure is due to skull 
mjur), to keep the patient horizontal with the head at 
the same level as the heart The curv'es in figure 3 
sliow clearly that this custom is not based on sound 
ph)siolog\ Accordingly, for many rears at Bellevue 
Hospital we hare placed such patients in Goetsch beds 
with the head and trunk elevated at an angle of from 
15 to 60 degrees from the horizontal position of the 
rest of the bod) 

3 A future paper will deal with the complcmentar; effects of other 
drugs on the phisiolog; of the central nervous svstem 
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Siiigical Pjoccdmcs —Trephining to pass a hrain 
cannula into the liigher ventricular system on the right 
side has already been descrilicd, such a c innula is 
usually employed merely for the remo^al of redundant 
fluid It ma}, however, also serve as a pitlnvay for 
the administration of specific scrums or possibly drugs, 
in cases not amenable to being drained by the cistern 
or lumbar route Ihe remaining decompressing sur¬ 
gical operations are suboccipital decompressive crani¬ 
otomy and subtemporal decompressiv'e craniotomy 
These major operations should not be used until all Ibc 
other procedures already described have prov’cd futile 
and incapable of arresting the progressive signs of 
steadily increasing pressure within the skull 
410 East Fiftj-Seicntli Street 


CHROxVIC STRIDOR IN CHILDHOOD 

SOMETIMES ERRONLOUSrV ATTRIIIOTED TO ENLAKCP- 
MENT or THE TIIVMUS’^ 

ROGER L J KENNEDY, MD 

AND 

GORDON B NEW, MD 

EOCIIFSTER, MINN 

An extensiv'e amount of hteratuie is to be found 
regarding the thymus and especially its part in causing 
obstructive respiiatoiy phenomena and sudden death 
Chronic stridor, chronic hoarseness, attacks of cyanosis 
or choking, and certain instances of wheezy respiration 
are the chief symptoms in infancy and childhood for 
which It has been held accountable In many cases in 
which such symptoms appear, the conclusions that the 
thymus is the cause of tlie trouble is readied because 
of the appearance of the shadow seen on the roent- 
genographic plate or the fluoroscopic screen Direct 
examination of the larynx and trachea is frequently 
omitted Refeience to such a method of examination 
IS rarely found in the literature dealing with the subject 
of the thymus, but Pancoast ^ recently emphasized the 
desirability of endoscopic examination in addition to 
roentgenologic study of these cases 

We have selected for study cases in which the afore¬ 
mentioned symptoms W'cre prominent and certain cases 
in which a diagnosis of enlarged thymus had been made 
elsewhere Cases in winch the thj'mus had been sus¬ 
pected as a cause of convulsions, pylorospasm, psoriasis 
and a number of other conditions unrelated to the 
respiratory tract were not included The cases selected 
form a group which gives a fairly dependable idea of 
the general incidence of the various conditions included 
and indicates the frequency with which some of those 
conditions are attributed to enlargement of the thymus 

INTRINSIC CAUSES 

Congenital Laiyngcal Stiidor (congenital relaxation 
of the larynx, congenital atony of the larynx, congenital 
atony of the vocal cords) —^This condition has been 
known for many years, particularly by those interested 
in diseases of the larynx As has been pointed out 
by Hill," It IS usually noticed at birth It consists of an 
inspiratory rattling noise, occasionally accompanied by 
an expiratory croak It is increased and becomes more 

♦From the Sections on Pediatrics and on LarjngoIogy» Oral and Plas 
tic Surperj the Majo Clinic ^ ^ 

1 Pancoast H K RoentRcnolopry of the Thymus in Infancy Am J 
Dis Child 40 452 453 (Aug) 1930 

2 Hill F T Consenital Larjngeal Stridor Larj ngoscope 40 44 54 
(Jan ) 1930 


noticeable when the child cries, and it may disappear 
completely w hen tlic child is quiet There is no altera 
lion from normal in the voice sounds Besides these 
constant characteristics there may he attacks of q-a 
nosis, and dj sjinca may he sufflcient to produce refrac 
tion of the thorax and abdomen The prognosis is 
good, it IS liighi} certain that the condition will dn 
appear in tlie second or tinrd jear of life It is bejond 
the scope of this paper to enter into a consideration of 
the various lij'pothcscs dealing with the underljing 
etiology of congenital larjngeal stridor These liaie 
been considered m detail by Hill, by Thomson and 
Turner,^ by Bagg * and by others 

T lie most common error in diagnosis is to attnbute 
lilt sc sjm|itoms to an enlarged tlijnuis Of thirty 
infants with congenital stridor observed at the Majo 
Clinic in the last ten years, fifteen (50 per cent) ivue 
referred with stridor as the chief complaint In nine 
of these fifteen cases (60 per cent) a diagnosis of 
enlarged tlij rnus had been made, and in all but one of 
them roentgen treatment had been gpven wathout any 
benefit In the accompanying table are data concerning 
tliirlecn patients admitted with a diagnosis of enlarged 
thymus and the final diagnosis m each case 

Case 1—A boj, aped 8 weeks, was admitted with a com 
plaint of "air swallowing” and difhciilt) m nursing wa 
inrtli Inspirator) stridor bad been noticed The conoiiM 
had been diagnosed as enlarged tli)mus Examination 
that tlie child apparentl) swallowed air and that the 
became distended The head was held extended nirw 
lar)ngoscopic cxainnntion disclosed a congenitally hat 
hr)nx, tlie epiglottis was very dependent, the vocal cor 
and the ar)tcno epiglottic folds billowed inward when the 

Patients Adniittid tti//i Diagnosis of Enlarged 


PrcMou*! Trcntmcnt 
Ape b> Kociitgen 


Cisc Months 


2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

U 

32 

23 


2 

24 

32 

32 

12 

36 

8 


2S 

6 

24 


+ 

+ 

4- 


r»na! Diagnosis 

ConBcmnl relaxation of 
Consenifil relaxation of lar3“ 

ConBem'tar''laryngeaI stndor 

^achcTl''?utiKlotlio diapirasin 
Tumor of Oomns , . 
Conscnital relaxation of ar^ 
Consenilal relaxation of jar™ 
Congcnilal relaxation of jarj 
Congenital relaxation of ai^ 
Congenital relaxation of a^ 
Congenifil nel^xation of ^ 
Multiple papillomas ol 


breathed so tliat they approximated the median line- h 
w as not instituted, but the parents w ere reassured regar 
condition The child made an uneventful recovery ^ 

Case 2— A boy, aged 14 months, had been vved un ^ 
months of age, when some hoarseness and i.-kiJ 

breathing had been noticed Following a diagnosis o 
tli)mus, fifteen treatments by roentgen ra)s had ec 
without causing improvement Direct ^’'Dnsnscopic ^ 
tion disclosed that the epiglottis was folded back 
aperture of the larjn\ much more than usual and 
was redundancy of the soft tissues in the upper 
lar)nN, which apparently accounted for the hoarsen 
d)spnea 

Congenital Laiyngcal Stiidor of Cerebral 
According to some authors there may be 
laryngeal stridor based on a disturbance of the 
nerv^ous system at the source of inn ervation o_ — 

On tha 

afifl 


On the 1) J- 

» 1561 1563 jjal 

■enital Stridor (I-arjugc- 


3 Thomson John and Turner, A 31», 
penit'il Stridor of Infants Brit 3^1 J 
Turner A L A Discussion on Conpenit 

Tracheal) ibid S 2485 1489 (Nov 24) JP06 ^ ^ congchih’'' 

4 Bagp Claire Bejtripe ziir Aetiologie dcs Strid 
Monatschr f Ninderh 45 102 115 (Oct) 1929 
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muscles of the hrynv It tmy appear to be lather far 
fetched to include such a condition as infantile cerebral 
palsv in the consideration of congenital lar 3 mgeal 
stridor Nevertheless, because of stndorous respiration 
which at times is piesent in these cases, a diagnosis of 
enlarged thymus has been made Several patients with 
cerebral palsy have been admitted to the clinic with this 
diagnosis, after treatment by roentgen rays had been 
given 

Case 3 —A girl, aged 1 jear, ivho had been born after 
prolonged labor in iiliich forceps were used liad not cried 
until she lias 2 veeKs of age On the third day convulsions 
had occurred and had been repeated until she ivas 2 weeks of 
age. Her deielopmcnt bad been delajed, at the age of 1 
3 ear she was unable to sit, walk or talk Noisy respirations 
bad been noticed at 2 months of age, together with periods 
of holding the breath or apnea General examination disclosed 
cerebral palsy, with incoordination and spasticity, the nio\e- 
inents were athetoid, and there was inspiratory-expiratory 
stridor Direct laryngoscopic examination reiealed normal 
vocal cords and glottis The epiglottis hung completely over the 
larynx, the aryteno-epiglottic folds were seen plainly, the 
hypopharynv was filled with mucus The laryngologist felt 
that this condition might also be due to the cerebral injury 

Bilatetal Abductor Patalysis —New = previously 
reported m detail the case of a girl, aged 10 months, 
w'ho was brought to the dime on account of difficulty in 
breathing, which had been noticed at birth About once 
a month she had had severe attacks of cyanosis and 
dyspnea, the latter were more marked during expira¬ 
tion than during inspiration The attacks lasted for a 
few minutes and ended witli long, crowing expiration 
The child was undeveloped, was mentally retaided, and 
had a noisy, rattling respiration Direct laryngoscopic 
examination disclosed the epiglottis to be folded on 
Itself, both vocal cords were in the median line and 
moved up and down on respiration Tiiere was a very 
small slit through which the child breathed The 
aryteno-epiglottic folds were not adjacent, as m con¬ 
genital laryngeal stridor The condition improved so 
that at the age of 2 years the child did not have any 
respiratoiy difficulty This is an example of bilateral 
abductor paralysis mentioned by Robertson ® and others 
Tetany —^There is a certain type of chronic laryngeal 
stridor, the cause of which may be strongly suspected 
from the history and m which laryngoscopic examma- 
ton IS necessary This is the croivmg sound which 
occurs as the so-called laryngospasm or laryngismus 
stndulus of spasmophilia or tetany Since the general 
use of antirachitic measures, however, manifest tetany 
has become much more rare 

Case 4—boy, aged 12 months, was admitted to the hos¬ 
pital because of sudden attacks of choking, with slight ejanosis, 
which had begun four and a half months before The attack 
had usually ceased prompt!} when the child had been picked 
up A diagnosis of enlarged th 3 mus had been made and two 
treatments with roentgen rays had been given without benefit 
Inspiration was frequently accompanied by peculiar crowing 
sounds Roentgenograms of the wrists gasc evidence of the 
presence of active rickets The Clnostek sign was present 
The concentration of blood calcium was 62 mg instead of 
the normal of 9 to 11 mg for each 100 cc Roentgenograms 
of the thorax gave evidence of slight widening of the superior 
mediastinum, which was interpreted as the shadow of the 
th3-inus The diagnosis was rickets and tetan}, with Iar 3 ngo- 
spasm as an outstanding ssmptom The usual treatment, 

5 Xen G B Conscnilal Obstruction of the Lar'nx and Pharins.. 

J A M X 81 366 (Aug 4) 1923 ’ 

6 Rohertson W ioringeal Paraljsis in Infants Lancet 3 600 601 
(bept 10) 1892 


iiiduding cod hver oil and a properlv arranged diet, was 
advised The child had no further trouble after one week 
on thjs regimen 


Neoplasms —Vai loiis new growths hav e been reported 
as occmring m and about the larynx m infants and 
children Although dii ect inspection w ill j leld a definite 
idea as to the type of lesion in most cases, diagnosis is 
frequently made without such observation, and errors 
naturally follow 

The most common neoplastic lesion of the hrynx m 
infants and children is the papilloma, which, when 
present, is almost always multiple" Although the 
condition is by no means rare, there is surprisingly little 
to be found out about it in tlie literature on pediatrics 
This may be due to the fact that beyond the field of 
diagnosis it is essentially a problem for the larmi- 
gologist Nevertheless, the apparently ex'er-present 
tendency to ascribe stridor and hoarseness to enlarge¬ 
ment of the thymus has occurred m these cases also 
In the last ten years, multiple papillomas of the lar 3 nx 
have been found in fort}’ cases among childien at the 
Mayo Clinic The usual history was of hoarseness and 
shortness of breath, which dated from the age of 1 
month 01 2 months There might have been some 
wheezing or cough, occasionally cyanosis, and larely 
dyspnea sufficient to warrant emergency tiacheotoiuy 
The condition is often mistaken for congenital stridor, 
asthma and enlarged thymus 

New “ reported a case of angioma m a child, aged 
9 months At the age of 3 months, rattling was noticed 
in the throat when the child was m the recumbent posi¬ 
tion There had been no cyanosis The general exami¬ 
nation, including roentgenologic investigation of tlie 
thorax, gave negative results Laryngoscopic examina¬ 
tion disclosed a dark bluish tumor in the left subglottic 
region bulging to the median line of the trachea The 
mucous membrane was smooth The tumor measured 
1 25 by 1 75 cm Angioma was diagnosed clinically 
Response to treatment with radium w'as satisfactory 

Similar cases hav'e been reported by New and Clark * 
and tlie general subject has been summarized by Moore ” 
Other types of neoplasm occur still more rarely It 
would be expected that their manifestations would 
simulate those of the more common tumors Rarely 
papilloma, W'bich is to be considered as a benign lesion, 
undergoes malignant change 

Subglottic Diaphtagm —The following case is that 
of a still more rare condition, namely, subglottic 
diaphragm 


Case 5—A girl, aged 1 >ear, was brought to the dime with 
a tracheotomy tube in place She had had asthmatic breathing 
at intervals since birth Occasionally she had had a croupy 
cough Three and a half months before, emergency trache¬ 
otomy had been done before lar)ngoscopic examination was 
possible She had not been able to get along without the 
tracheotom} tube Diagnosis of obstruction due to the thjmus 
had been made and radium had been used on the outside of 
the neck On examination at the clinic there was a roent- 
gcnographic shadow m the superior mediastinum which was 
thought to be due to the thjmus Larj ngoscopic examination 
disclosed a whitish obstruction in the subglottic region which 
was thought to be tissue above the tracheotomy tube Later 
examination revealed a diaphragm across the anterior part of 
the !ar 3 nx above the tube The tube was removed and the 
breath was found to be unobstructed No further rocatecn 


S . Treatment of Vliiltiple Papillomas of the Larynx in 
Children Ann Otol Rhin £. fairjng 00 631 642 (Sept) 1921 
C ^ Ansiomas of the Larynx Report 

of Three Cases Ann Otol Rhin & Larina 38 1025 1050 (Dec) 3919 
9 Moore Irwin Further Remarlts on Angiomata of the Larinx. 
J Laringol S. Otol S8 57 65 (Feb ) 1923 
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and radium treatments were used One jear later the trache¬ 
otomy tube was removed permanent!} and the wound about the 
tracheal fistula was closed No furtlicr trouble ensued 

EXTRINSIC CAUSES 

Among the extrinsic causes of lar 3 'iigeal stridor the 
most prominent is tumor Tumors m the upper part 
of the mediastinum and tumors of the cervical region 
which encroach on the lar}nx and upper part of the 
trachea sufficiently to cause stridor, dyspnea and 
cjanosis are not common Ihis statement is made in 
spite of a tremendous amount of hteratuic dealing with 
so-called enlarged thymus At present, the tjucstions 
as to w'hat constitutes an enlarged thymus and what 
symptoms may be considered as being due to the th\- 
mus, whether it is enlarged or not, are not answered 
definitely 

Tiiniois of the riiywus —Primary tumors of the 
thjmus are exceedingly rare True epithelial tumors, 
such as have been designated thjmoma by Grand- 
homme,’'* are seen extremelj seldom They nia\ attain 
huge size and mav encroach on all stiuctures in their 
vicinity 

Casf 6—A bo\, aged 3 }cars had been well mud two 
months preiious to his admission to the clinic His trouble 
had apparent!} begun after he had become dulled while in 
bathing He had had a cough, which had persisted and had 
become wheezy ui character Rattling respiration had 
appeared There had been d}spnea and c}anosis on erring 
A diagnosis of enlarged th}mus had been made elsewhere and 
four treatments with roentgen rays had been given Exami 
nation disclosed marked c\pirator}-inspirator\ stridor The 
expiratory breath sounds were harsh Over the entire thorax, 
crepitant whistling rales were heard Roentgenograms of the 
thorax gave evidence of a large shadow m the superior 
mediastinum Cyanosis and sudden death occurred without 
warning while the examinations were in progress At necropsy 
a large, firm tumor was found in the region of the thymus 
encroaching on all the adjacent structures The trachea was 
constricted At first it was thought to be a thymoma but 
further examination disclosed the presence of cells of the 
lymphoblastomatous type, both m the tumor and in the adjacent 
lymph nodes 

Lingual Tlivi oid Gland —As is well known, embi v onic 
lests of thyroid tissue may be found anywhere from 
the base of the tongue, along the course of the 
embryonic thyroglossal duct, to the normal situation of 
the thyroid gland If such a rest occurs in the base of 
the tongue and later grows actively, it results in what 
IS termed a lingual thyroid gland New - reported such a 
case The symptoms m these cases may be alarming, 
although examination would reveal the trouble and 
indicate the proper theiapeutic steps to be instituted 
Retention cysts at the base of the tongue may produce 
some sjTnptoms of respiratory distress in new-born 
infants 

Reti ophai yngcal Abscess —Tins paper is not con¬ 
cerned with acute, septic, retropharjngeal abscess, but, 
occasionally, during the course of tuberculosis of the 
cervical region, a cold abscess forms and points to some 
portion of the phar 3 mx If this is so situated as to 
encroach on the aperture of the larynx, stridor ma 3 
result Although it is of rare occurrence, it should be 
kept in mind m cases of obscure stridor and dyspnea 

Congenital Flaccid Tongue —This term is self- 
descriptive Although the condition is not common, its 
presence may lead to considerable difficulty in diagnosis 

10 Grandhomme quoted bj Delafield Francis and Prudden T M 
A Textbook of Pathologj ed 12 Philadelphia William W'ood & Co 
1923 p 376 


and may test the ingenuity of the physician in the 
matter of treatment In a case reported by New' a 
celluloid tube y\as introduced into the pharynx and held 
m place by a crossbar attached by linen thread and 
adhesne tape to the outer surface of the cheek After 
seiying its purpose satisfactorily for a time, it was 
possible to discard it yvithout return of symptoms 

COMMENT 

Ihis report docs not deal with all known causes 
of laryngeal and tracheal stridor m infants and children 
It does, how ever, record a y’ariety of conditions which 
have caused types of stridor and in yyliich the under 
ly mg abnormal anatomy has been definitely determined, 
the admissions extended over a period of ten years 

During the time that these patients were cared for 
It the Alayo Clinic, no child was seen with symptonu 
referable to liypertrophy' of the thymus In the same 
peiiod, no death whicli was attributable to hypertrophy 
of the tliy mils occurred, cither spontaneously or diinng 
or tolloyying anesthesia in a large number of surgical 
procedures, among (he ncy\ ly horn and older infants 

Numerous articles hayc appeared in both medical and 
lay' journals m w Inch attention is called to the necessity 
of determining the absence of enlargement of the 
thymus m all children w'ho arc to be subjected to 
ancstlicsi i or operation According to the authors of 
these articles, if an enlarged thymus is found, pit 
operatne treatment yyith roentgen rays oier the tliynuc 
region IS said by some to be desirable and by many 
others to be impcratnc To a large number of ph) 
sicians and to laymen, the thymus has become a cause 
of undue concern This is reflected in an article pub 
hshed m one of the leading lay journals of bealtli m 
analyzing i by pothctic case m yvhich tonsils and ade 
iioids yycrc remoyecl, the author" wrote, “Apparently 
no x-ray yyas taken to be sure tint there y\as not a per 
sistent thymus present Apparently such was 
judging from the serious embarrassment to breathing 
yyhich took place yylnlc the child was going under t e 
anesthetic ” 

An occurrence similar to the hj'pothetic case jns 
mentioned in yvhich neglect might haye been charge , 
with as much justification, was that of a child, 
years, in yyhich a diagnosis yyas made of mfan 
cerebral palsy There yvas a deformity of the too 
Manipulation and application of casts w-ere 
These yy ere cart led out under ether anesthesia During 
the operation, respiratory action became irregular an 
yytak The manipulation yvas discontinued, but > 
child died yvithm a feyv minutes At necropsy the reM 
of examination yyas negatu'e The thymus weig o 
35 Gm, and the remainder of tlie lymphatic structur^^ 
appeared rather unusually prominent A diagnosis 
status lymphaticus, or enlarged thymus, might casiy 
have been made had it not been for the fact 
fat stain yvas made of the tissue of the Dng 
shoyyed the presence of a yvidespread fat emboi 
Undoubtedly', similar cases have occurred and 'a 
been overlooked because of failure to make such exa 
nation 

Although general and roentgenologic exanunation 
the thorax is done as a routine on all children , 
the Mayo Clinic, none hay'e been subjected to m 
genologic treatment preliminary to operation jg 
cyer, a great deal of attention and 
have been given to those children manifesti ng evi _^ 

11 Richard'jon F H The Runabout Child und His Problems 
Tonsils and Adenoids Hygeia 7 157 158 (Feb ) 1929 
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of infection of the upper part of the respiiatorv tiact, 
fe\er, anemia, renal or caicliac disease malnutrition, 
gastro-intestinal disease and other conditions which 
might increase the risk of opeiation It is often found 
necessarj' to postpone surgical procedures for laning 
lengths of time in order that such conditions ma\ coi- 
rect themsehes or be corrected 

SUM at \R\ 

The diagnosis of enlarged thjmus is frequently made 
m cases in nhich further examination has disclosed 
other conditions as the cause of sjmptoms Stridor 
dyspnea, hoarseness, spells of cianosis and wheez} and 
noisy respiration can usually be accounted for on other 
bases than that of enlarged tlninus Larvngoscopic 
examination is frequently essential for definite diag¬ 
nosis Enlargement of the thjmus can seldom if ever, 
be established as a cause of death Pieoperatne 
examination and caie of infants and children should be 
directed toward finding and correcting all conditions 
affecting surgical risk Unwarranted publicity has been 
accorded the assumption that enlargement of the tlumus 
accounts for much morbiditi and mortahti m mfanev 
and childhood In our experience it has been unneces 
sar} to carry out preoperatn e roentgen treatment of 
the thjnius 


FACTS AND FALLACIES CONCERNING 
FOREIGN PROTEIN ^ND VAC¬ 
CINE THERAPY* 

ERNEST E IRONS MD 

CHICAGO 

Methods of treatment of disease, like stiles and 
fabrics of dress, change from year to year and from 
decade to decade, and m both e\en a brief historical 
review will demonstrate a continued repetition of older 
practices somewhat modified to meet new conditions 
and modes In matters of dress which vary from 
long to short and back again, the original object of 
clothing to protect the bod} from cold and injury seems 
at times to be lost sight of, and in medicine newdy 
observed or striking effects lead to the revival or 
popularization of remedies without due regard to 
ultimate results, on the assumption that these effects are 
necessanh beneficial to the patient The occurrence of 
the changes is evident, their value to the patient 
requires careful consideration The ease of use of the 
hjpodermic needle which makes possible the parenteral 
introduction of proteins into the body has led to wide¬ 
spread and often uncritical use of this method m the 
treatment of all manner of conditions and to the 
diawing of clinical conclusions often without consid¬ 
eration of the natural historv of the diseases treated 

Clinical as well as laboratory opinions concerning the 
method of action and ultimate results to the patient of 
the parenteral injection of foreign protein differ wideh 
Some clinicians use protein shock therap}'- extensiveh 
and believe it to be useful others are firmly convinced 
of its uselessness or that the dangers outweigh the 
possible benefits to be obtained There ma} be some 
gam in considering the arguments and perhaps a better 
appreciation of what is required in the fonuulation of 
clinical opinion as to the value of a remedj maj be 
secured 

In the study and attempted therapy of infectious 
disease of the past lortv \ears, chief emphasis has been 

* Read before the Jsew \ork Academ' of ‘Medicine Oct 30 1930 


on the specific relationship between the cause of the 
disease and its proposed remed} The early success of 
diphtheria antitoxin, and the conceptions of most work¬ 
ers influenced greatly by the teachings of Ehrlich 
tended to direct therapeutic efforts along specific lines, 
and when treatment by antiserums or vaccines was 
attempted, the causative organism of the disease was 
used When specific v^acemes failed to vaeld the results 
expected, it was thought that perhaps by using a 
vaccine prepared from the identical oigamsm causing 
the disease in the patient (autogenous) better results 
might be obtained 

From 1906 the date of Wright’s introduction of 
v'accine treatment, the number of papers on v'accines m 
medical journals constantly increased until it reached 
a formidable volume about 1912 From that time on, 
interest m this form of treatment has declined, and the 
number of papers on vaccine therapy recorded by the 
Iiidci Medicus steadily shrank until b} 1923 they 
formed but a small part of the articles listed In 1923 
Dr Hektoen and I * undertook bv questionnaire to 
ascertain the opinion of piacticing physicians with 
respect to the use of v'accines We received replies 
from 1,519 physicians, the groups including members 
of the special societies of the Congress of American 
Plmicians and Surgeons, phvsicians in the larger cities 
of Michigan, physicians of Indianapolis, and phv sicians 
ot New York and Brooklyn The leplies from each of 
the four groups were m substantial agreement and 
indicated that the use of vaccines of various sorts had 
decreased from a widespread use m the years centering 
around 1912 to a relatively small percentage in 1923 
Excluding hearsay reports, we obtained records of 140 
instances of harmful results, including a number of 
cases in which death was considered to have been caused 
by the use of vaccines subcutaneously injected Seven¬ 
teen cases of asthma were reported to have followed 
courses of bacterial v'accines administered to patients 
who previously were not known to have suffered from 
asthma 

The verdict of these 1 500 jurors, selected alphabeti¬ 
cally and onlv on the basis of their willingness to serv'e, 
indicated that the great expectations of the period fioni 
1906 to 1912 for the general usefulness of vaccines had 
not been fulfilled, as show'n bv the fact that in all but 
five of sixty-three different disease conditions for which 
vaccines had been recommended, the percentage of 
physicians not using or no longer using them was 
nearer 100 than 90 per cent 

The span of the rise and fall of the popularity of 
vaccines was about fifteen vears About the time when 
vaccine therap) in general had passed the peak of its 
popularit), attention was directed to some of the reac¬ 
tions that occur m the animal body following the 
parenteral introduction of foreign protein whether of 
bacterial or other origin While nonspecific protein 
therapy has come into prominence in the past ten years. 
It has been used in some form or other for manv 
decades In the same number of the Dctitsdu 
vicdizwischc If ocliaisclinft in which m 1S93 Frankel 
reported on the specific treatment of tvphoid with 
subcutaneous injections of tjphoid vaccine, Rumpf 
described the treatment of typhoid with p)ocjancus 
vaccine, on the theor> that such nonspecific injections 
could activate dormant and possibly specific powers ot 
resistance A partial list of measures and substances 
used to influence the course of infections in a more oi 

1 Hektoen Luivig nnd Irons E E \aceme Therapy JAMA 
92 864 (March 16) 1929 ^ 
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less nonspecific imnner includes fixation abscesses, 
setons, blisters, scrums of mm hoi sc, sheep, ffo it iiid 
eliickens antiye ist serum ol Dentsclimann, illnimin, 
milk proteose md olhei sjdit piotein pioduets, tissue 
cxtiacts and autohsites kukoniK exli icts e icemts 
baeteiial toxins and mtnhsatis and Colci s fluid \t 
picsent milk oi its pioduits md tiiihoid \ accinc seem 
to be most populai 

Tin T I \1 TIOX 

Folloumc; the mtiniiunis mmiion of i foieii,m 
protein time otiui uses m tempii Uuie md puKe i iti 
eliill, suealmtt deeu isc and 1 iler iiieu ise m eiieul iliii'; 
leukocites 1 he intrimusiulu mjeitton of \uotems 
such as milk is tollowed bs shylit iisi ui lemperitiue 
and leukocytosis Re letions tollowui" injcetious ot 
milk have been eiidited to the bietiiul eouleut ol the 
milk b\ se\ci il in\ estiy itoi s 

In patients who hul fe\ei puMous to the m|eition 
as m typhoid or pneuinoni i the teiiipei itiiie m i\ till 
subscejuent to the leaetioii md m i ire mstmees tlu 
leaer mat not iceiii \ftei the lenlion time nuv le 
noted dcciease ol pun md swellmy in joints m utluitis 
or othei clinical ch mi^es uiteiputed is m miehorition 
of the illness foi whieh the injediou was <^i\iii 

Vaiious theoiies hi\e been id\ me d lo exiilam tin 
mechanism of the leaetion such as tlu mohili/itioii ot 
feiments (johlinq: and Pcteiscu) tlie iimei'e m icsis- 
tance associated with lcukoe}tosis or tlu stmuti itioii ot 
antibod}' pioductum In jireaiousK seusiti/ed cells In 
animals picaioush stiintilated to mtiboda totmitiou 
the injection of nons[KCilie jnottin some times e uises i 
reappearance oi meteasc m siieeilie mtibodies siuh is 
prccipitins (Ohcimaacr and Pick Ilcktocn) \\ liile 
there is eaitlenee m sujipoit of each ot these theoius i 
complete explanation of the effects of the reaction his 
not been fuinishcd In the labotatoiy 'stinlea Dia id- 
son,- studjing the effects in i tbhits ot inti laeiious 
injections of nuclein, ayhich produce u utions lesun- 
bhng piotein icictions obtained Icukoiicnia followed In 
leukoca tosis hut could not dcinonstiate therapeutic 
a'aluc as judged bv pioteetion tests, using antipneu- 
moeocctis seiiim oi by antiboda luoduetion using 
agglutination of Paulhis tvplw',iii Other meebanisms 
suggested to cxiilam obseivcd effects of the mjeetiuns 
include the pioduction of vasodil itatinn and in the 
case of uleer of the stomach, of the mhibition ot 
peiistalsis 

THE Cl IMCAL USE OE PKOTEIN 

Eaen a brief suney of the Iiteratnie of nonspecific 
piotem therapy will lei'cal an amazing list of diftcient 
diseases and conditions m which tins method has 
been used and has been more oi less enthusiastically 
lecoinmendcd Included m the list are acute and 
chronic arthritis pneumonia, taphoid, sepsis ciysipclas 
gonoiilieal infections, peptic nlcei, bacillaij dj'sentcia, 
eneephahtis, dementia parahtica, dermatologic condi¬ 
tions diseases of the eje, especialh nitis, tliiombo- 
angiitis obbteians arteriosclerotic gangrene Raynaud s 
disease and nephritis 1 he length of the list does not 
make a fay oi able impression on a follow'd of Elirlicli 
It IS reminiscent of the still longei lists of commercial 
vaccine makers of some 3 ears ago and suggests that the 
clinician is already feeling the lack of laborator) control 
and guidance yyliich, when ayailahle, is so steadying and 
helpful The list also suggests a departure from the 
original theory of nonspecific stimulation of resistance 

2 Davidson Stanley Tr Med Chir Soc Edinburgh 1926 1927 
P 21 


(o infection as defined by Rnmpf in tlic IrcatiiiLnl ot 
lyplinifl, to nicltidc eonecptions not strictly imimmolfgic 
hut ritlici ]jli\ siologic, such is yasodilatation and th 
iiihiliition of pciistilsis Jo accept tins eyideiice 
III uunu yyithout submitting c ich ticnient to a critical 
siiryiy m rd ition to otlici kiunyn facts in immunoloiji, 
jilusiolcigy or cluneal medicine \yonld he as nnscieiilific 
iiifl iinliiiitfiil is to deny the occurrence, in certain 
c I'-es (it the suhsideiKC of feyer the redrietion ot 
edem i Ill mite iitiuitis or the cluneal nnpro\cmciit in 
rlimeiitM jiirihliei yylneii sometimes follow the ti c ot 
ioieigii piotems 

In some instmccs of repotted tlieiapciitic result 
thiue il el iiins liiye been ad\ aiieed far beyond labon 
lory md eonlrollcd experimental CMclcnce, and here 
thiiK il eyideiiee itiiist stand or f ill on ita own merits 
1 lie cmjnrie method h is m 1113 triumphs to its credit,but 
loi one tiiiimiili tliere line been eoiiiitless dcicaP 
‘siiety as yyell is progress demands tint clinical 
ohsery itioiis lie controlled as completely as arc hbora 
tiny Lxjmimeiits 1 he f let that the attainment ot 
siii'-fietoiy eoiiliols 111 clinic il medicine is aim's 
ihiiienlt md somelimes imjrossihle dots not relieyetlE 
ohsenei fioin Ins oliligitioii to scientific accuracy 

III. I 1 11 n PL I I ICSTJON 

1 lie Iiientiirc 011 the use ol foreign protein in shock 
tlm ipy IS lisiid m the Cninnhiihi !inh\ increa ei 
from loin iitielcs in 1916 to sixty-threc the n't;' 
jiomt in 1922 yyith a gradual decrease to twenty m 
l‘* 2 S J lie imye lesemhles tint ol y reeinc literatnri 
yyhieli begin ten yeirs cirlier Some of tlic'C Tiho 
lie eiufuily wiitteu otheis seem Inirncd and not y'c 
thought out iiid iic iclmittedly ‘ prelimniary reports 
m whuh the writer is cunions in Iws opeiin' 
jMi igi ipli hra\cr as he iinishals Ills eyicknce, ai 
iliMihiteh coin meed m hi-' eoneliision kfie r , 
two lon-eeiitiye seiittnecs wliieh I haye piraphra^ 
slightly 110111 in irtiele 011 noiisjiecifie protein 
We leeogni/e tint heeansc of the small ,,r,» 
cases (some loily dealing yyith fine diseases) njo 
slioit Intel \il since tre itmcnt no definite coneliis' 
cm he (li lyyn from results obtained Onr 
reporting this senes of cases is to point out the use 
ness else of administration md ipplicahility 
s|)eeilie thciajiy in seyeial types of disease - 

of the situation clcseiihecl in the fust sentence 1 
clifhciilt to see liow the purpose acowed ni 
sentence could he attained except perhaps iii the deni 
slration of the ease of administration . 

Othei ai tides gne the impiession that if ^'y, 
been laid ayyay six months, tliey might not ^ j 
published or the conclusions might haye been moo 

CLtIsIC\L OBSrpy ATIOXS 

That the intraycnous injection of foicign 
piodnccs jirofonnd changes m the body' is shown 
In lahoiaton tests and by clinical obseryation 
question to be ansyyered is not yyhetliei such [ 
occur hut yyhether they arc of advantage to the 
and if so yyliethei the ady'antage gained m 

possible disach antages It must also he determ 
y\ bethel such impioyemciit as is noted is actually' 
to the remedy' or yyhether, in the disease in 
similar impioyement may occui spontaneoiisly j 

Recently a young man y\as admitted to nn 
sen ice seriously' ill yyith a sey'ere lymphangitis ° . j. 
arm, yvhich yyas greatly syyollen from yyrist to shou 
He had been sick for tyy'o days and on admission 
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tempenture ^v^s 103 F The next morning lie wos 
much impro\ed his tempeiatuie was lower, and on the 
third dav of treatment the swelling had entirely sub¬ 
sided and the temperatui e w as noi mal The ti eatment 
consisted of hot moist dressings onl\ but had aaecines 
01 foreign piotem injections or antiserums been used, 
his case might ha\e appealed near the top of the list 
of brilliant and con\mcmg results 

There are nuineious instances m clinical medicine of 
the faroiable effect, as to the patient of one infection 
on anothei disease as illustrated h^ the decrease in si7e 
or even disappeaiance of malignant hmphoma follow¬ 
ing an attack of ensipelas Iheic is much in common 
between such an caent and the lesult of injection ot 
foreign piotem 

r-\\0r\BLE RESLLTS 

The cutaneous lesions ot scphihs aic reported to hare 
been favorabh influenced b\ parenteral treatment by 
milk and by tiphoid raceme and in some instances 
complete involution of chronic lesions has been biought 
about In some cases ot srphihs, Il'assermann-fast 
under arsphenamine tieatment, the use of foreign pio- 
tein injections is repoited to have been tollorred by 
negative IVassermann leactions subsequent to furthci 
arsphenamine tieatment Ihese results hare been 
interpreted as eridence of noiiipecific stimulation ot 
latent foices of resistance m the body 

In dementia paraljtica the far'orable course rvith long 
remissions follorrmg the pioduction of chills bv 
malarial infection oi br intravenous injections ot 
trphoid raceme, are rvell knorrn and seem to indicate, 
that this method ot tieatment is useful By some the 
ferer and hr otheis nonspecific stimulation hare been 
credited rrath the good effects ot the tieatment Han- 
schell ® records an interesting case of granuloma 
pudendi in rrhich the ulceiation steadilr extended fioni 
the genitals orer the pubes in spite of various theiapeii- 
tic measures, including injections of antimonv and 
potassium taitiate Iiitiarenous injections ot trphoid 
raceme pioducing shock leactions, rrere norv com¬ 
bined rrith further injections of antimonv in 5 per cent 
dextrose solution and healing follorved A similar lesult 
has been reported by Oimsb) m malignant srphihs of 
the face 

Large spored rmgrrorm infections are lepoited to 
har^e been successtullv treated by intiavenous injection 
of tr phoid r iccme * 

In ceitam inflammations of the eje, especiallv in 
intis, iinproremcnt somet mes lemaikable in its sud¬ 
denness, rrith reduction ot congestion and pain hare 
been obserred follorrmg injections of foreign protein 
It is of interest to note that occasionally similar sudden 
impror einent has been seen on the remor al of peridental 
abscesses oi after tonsillectomy m iritis The similaritr 
suggests that the i eaction excited the operation m the 
smrounding tissues rrith possible teinporarr bacteremia 
IS in effect analogous to that follorrmg foreign protein 
In aithiitis, especiallr acute arthritis and acute 
exacerbations of some forms of chronic arthiitis, 
cluneal iniproreinent rrith reduction of pain and srrell- 
mg IS reported aftei foreign protein therape 

1 hese terr exainjiles indicate that clinical effects often 
appareiitlr far orahle to the patient follorr injections of 
foreign protein 

Hin^chcll H M Tr Ro^ Soc Trop Med ^ II^g 22 891 

1929 

4 Enpnnn M F Large Spored Rmp^\o^n Infection Treatment 
>\Uh roreipn Pro cm Injection Arch Dermat SNph 13 3^2 (March^ 


D\KGERS 

Protein shock therapy is, horrerei, not rrithout its 
dangers, although it is but fair to sa) that in rierv of 
the large nuinbeis of patients treated m this manner the 
inadence of fatal accident, at least ot those icported is 
lelatirelv small Some jeais ago I - reported thiec 
cases ot fatal outcome including one case of gonococcal 
aithritis and one of typhoid While I did not see the 
patients, I had access to the histones and to the post¬ 
mortem reports Punctate cerebi al heinoi rhages in one, 
and thrombosis including thiombosis of the lenal aiterr 
in another rreie found Hench of Rochester has ieccntl> 
leported sereral fatal results in patients under ticat- 
inent foi aithiitis Arterial thrombosis was found m 
some 

\\ hile even the more sea ere reactions following inti a- 
aenous injections of foreign piotems usually pass aaith- 
out sequelae it sometimes happens that a neav and moie 
inconvenient condition is substituted for the oiiginal 
disability, as in the instance cited iw Russell of Edin¬ 
burgh It mav interest you if I tell jou of a lada aaho 
aaas subject to attacks of bionchitic asthma fiom time 
to time \ ears ago she aa as gia en aa hat I presume aa as 
leall} piotem shock At one time the injection of hoise 
strum avas used as a remedy for asthma, and in the 
locality avherc this lady lived several people had been 
beiiehted by the injection of avhat I take to baae been 
horse serum The lady submitted to this treatment, 
aaith the result that she nearly died of piotem shock, 
and fiirthei it bad this mteiestmg effect upon her that 
ca'ei aftei aaard the smell of a horse gaae hei asthma 
Before that tunc she had ridden a gieat deal and was 
quite a skilful hoisewoman” 

MODiriED VIEWS OP SPECIFICIT\ 

Just how the effects that follow' injections of foieign 
piotem are produced is not known One oi seieial 
lactors, mcludmg mobilization of ferments, stimulation 
ot antibodies and leukoextes, or the inauguration ot 
chemical changes m the amoiphous or inteicellulai 
tissues and fluids which affect favorably llie lesion in 
the patient max be respoiisilile Obseixations in this 
field as xx'ell as m the field ot xxhat had been supposed 
to be stnctlx specific therapy indicate that a somewhat 
liroader xiew ol immunologic reactions than has heieto- 
fore been required must be taken 

One is impelled toxxard this more liberal view lix' the 
nexxer conceptions of the mechanism of action of tliera- 
peutic agents xvhich until recently haxe lieen regarded as 
perfect examples of the prmcijile of strict specificitx and 
xxere in some cases dex'eioped by reason of such tlieorx 
Iiicestigations indicate tor example that the actions of 
quinine m malaria, of emetine in infestation with 
Amclm liistolvfica, and exen of arsphenamine and 
mercurx m sxphilis, are probablj not as was formerly 
thought, dependent on the direct effect of the remedx on 
the mxading organism but indirect thiongh the mtei- 
action of other substances in the body of the host 
The increasing dixergence of clinical opinion as to 
the ultimate effects ot treatment, as the numbci of 
factois of etiolog} incicases is well illustrated m 
arthritis and requires a careful consideration of the 
natXiral historj of disease 

THE XATLRXL HISTORX OF DIsnASF 
Preliininarj to drawing conclusions as to the elfcc- 
tixeness of a remedx, it is obxiouslx necessary to knoxv 
xxhat IS likelx to be the course of the disease m 

5 Irons E. E Tr X Am Phrsiaans 1917 p 91 
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untieated cases If a hypothetical disease is considered 
in which the outcome is known to be uniformly fatal, 
and by a new method of treatment even one or two 
recoveries m proved cases can be obtained, it may at 
once be reasonably concluded that the leinedy has 
value 

If a disease is treated whose case fatality is knowm 
from 3 ^ears of clinical observation to be 50 per cent, and 
in a contioiled series of cases of sufficient number, a 
case fatality of 25 per cent should be obtained by the 
treatment, again it may be concluded that the remedy 
has clinical value 

The number of obsenations here neccssare to safe 
conclusions will be much larger md to satisf)' the 
mathematicallv minded will piobablv equal the number 
of controls that would be required approMinateh to 
establish the previously knowai case fat ilitj rate Anti¬ 
meningococcic serum m epidemic ceiebiospinal menin¬ 
gitis might be thought of as falling m this categorj' 

As the difference between results in treated and 
untreated cases glows less, i e , the effectiveness of the 
remedy m modifying the outcome less marked the 
formulation of clinical opinion becomes moic difficult 
the reciuired numbers of obsereations and controls 
greatly increased, and comparison b\ statistical methods 
more complicated 

Then, too, the case fatalitj in age groups, and in 
epidemics m different years and different locilitics 
caries greatly Diphtheria and scarlet fc\cr arc 
examples The effectiveness of a remedy is also 
dependent on the day of the disease wdien tieatmcnt is 
begun, as is w'ell shown m the tieatmeiit of diphtheria 
by antidiphtheric serum 

Thus, in studying statistical!) the effects of treat¬ 
ment of a disease with refeience to case fatality onlv m 
which but two outcomes, recocery or death, arc con¬ 
sidered, It IS at once necessary to subdivide the cases 
into groups corresponding to those observed in the 
untreated disease, and a statistical studv which at first 
seemed simple becomes increasingly complex as the 
number of factors, such as age, time of treatment or 
epidemic severity, increases 

In a disease such as arthritis m wdiich there are sub¬ 
stituted for the clear-cut alternatives of survival or 
death such outcomes as relative decrease in disability, 
relief complete or relative of pain, or decrease sw'elling 
and tenderness, the difficulties of the physician m 
forming a clinical judgment are increased by the intro¬ 
duction of relative for absolute values, and by the new 
element of subjective symptoms of the patient whose 
statements of what he feels and can do are greatlv 
influenced by his state of mind, whether of hope or of 
discouragement 

The natural history of arthritis presents still further 
obstacles in the W'av of clinical judgment Acute 
arthritis, due to acute or chronic localized infections 
elsew'here in the bod), frequenth heals spontaneous!) 
The swelling, pain and disability disappear and in a few 
days the joint ina) function as well as before In 
some cases, treatment with foreign protein is said to 
hasten the return to normal, but wdiether so treated or 
not there may be recurrences of the arthritis in the 
same or other joints The clinical question heie is 
whether the benefit of hastened cure, b\ a few da)s in 
some instances, is offset by the failures and possible 
attendant dangers of the treatment in the others 

The eaaluation of the results in relief of pain, dis- 
abilit) and defomntA w'hich usuall) pass under the 
clinical term chronic arthritis is still more troublesome 


There may be present the element of infection, but 
often the immediate cause of disability is mechanical as 
in ostearthritis, or m the damage to cartilage of atrophic 
arthritis, or m referred pain from nene irritation or 
jiressure 

A man with quiescent and sjmptoinless osteartlintn 
of the sjiine ma\ experience jiain following an uniisuallv 
forceful swing of a golf club The pain and disabilitj 
arc acute, the underhmg cause chronic, and the imme 
di ite c uise meehaiiical He will recoier in a few daja 
no matter what is done, proiided the treatment does not 
make him worse 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitel) of laninj 
combinations of causes leading to pain disahihtj or 
deformite in a grotiji of patients likel) to be gathered 
together m a elmical report of the results of treatment 
of arthritis It must be ceident that to draw safe con 
elusions as to the aahie of treatment whether b\ foreign 
lirotein or other metbods, would require more critical 
judgment than is usu ill) emjilojed or ceident in current 
clinical reports Eailurc to group cases be the use of 
sitih imiierfect standards as are aeailable, or to submit 
e\en a])])roxim itch eomjiarablc control groups, often 
iinahdates such meager conclusions as otherw ise might 
be justified 

L\en 111 the more faeorable reports of results of 
treatment of arthritis and iritis there is now and then 
a note of caution One ot the foremost proponents of 
protein shock therape in arthritis finds ‘ that if no 
ijeiicfit IS derned after two or three injections^ 
piobable that further treatment will be beneficial’ Tli^ 
would indicate cither that the method works onl) pw 
of the time or that it is useful onl) in a selected gronp 
of cases I f the latter, then the treatment should be 
limited to this grouji, if it can be defined, and a hke 
group of controls furnished 

In discussing the effects of protein tlierapt ni intiS 
Benedict and Rucker “ remark “Protein therapi '5 
used with good results m some diseases of the eie The 
indications for use and choice of the substance to e 
used are not clcarl) established fn genera, 

little improvement was noted m cases in which the dis 
case had been actnc for se\eral months or m wluc 
theic bad been prc\ious attacks The best results were 
obtained in the patients seen early in the first attac 
Again there is noted a group of faAorable cases in whic 
from the natural histon of the disease imprmemen 
would be most hkeh to be expected 

Less fa\orab!e opinion was expressed b) Professo 
Russell commenting in Edinburgh on Dawdson s paper 
‘ For myself personally as a physician, I am so grea y 
nnpiessed with the subtlet) of the chemical changes an 
the chemical \ariations that occur in indnidual nUjiia^ 
bodies that I am almost prepared to beliexe amtima 
in the wa) of therapeutic results I haae had a 
amount of experience along these lines and I am no 
veiy fond of protein shock in rheumatoid arthri i 
My percentage of benefit and recover)' 
greater than that recorded by Professor Stockman 
obtained from protein shock, and that without pro e 
shock or shock of any kind whatever ’’ 

COMWEXT 

This review' of some of the evidence for and 
the use of foreign protein in a few of the 
ditions m w hich it has been used is necessanh brie 
incomplete I have tried to present both sides — _ 

6 Benedict W L and Rucker G W' Xew Orleans “C 
8 1 782 (May) 1929 
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meclianism of tlie effects as yet lacks complete e\phna- 
tion as well as contiol 1)\ the laboratory In several 
groups of diseases, the eridence of clinical controls 
sufficient to warrant conclusions as to the effectiveness 
of the treatment is lacking 

It must also he noted that, m several of the diseases 
in which clinical effects from iniections of foreign 
protein are suppoited by good evidence the treatment 
IS designed for use in combination with other recog- 
nized methods rather than to displace them 1 he clini¬ 
cal effects noted after injections of foreign jirotem in 
dementia paraljtica and in other manifestations of 
svphihs would baldly lead to the tieatment of all 
syphilis b) this method to the exclusion of mercury and 
arsphenamine 

In view of the known relation of chronic infections 
to intis, the striking dealing of the ciieiimcorneal 
inflammation following an injection of foreign protein 
would hardly warrant dependence on this method alone, 
disregarding other well known methods of examination 
which may disclose the cause and by its lemoval prevent 
recurrence 

In the patient with chronic arthritis there are usually 
more than one and often sev'eral factors contributing to 
his pain, defonnitv and disability fhe chronic feature 
of the arthritis may be due to the recuirence of acute 
exacerbations Such cases are often associated with 
chronic local infections and constitute the group of 
chronic arthritis which affords examples of relief by the 
eradication of infection 

The arthritis may be of the atrophic type with swell¬ 
ing and later loss of cartilage and atrophv of muscles, 
or of the hypei trophic type with proliferation of joint 
margins and but little muscular atrophy While infec¬ 
tion IS behev'ed bj'' some to be one of the chief factors 
responsible for the former of these two, in both groups 
other factors, including heredity, poor nutrition, meta¬ 
bolic disturbances, impaired local blood supply, and 
trauma resulting from hard work and from bearing 
increased weight, to mention but a few, play a large part 
m the production and progress of joint disease and 
disability Pain may result from mechanical causes as 
m hy-pertrophic or ostearthntis and may subside spon¬ 
taneously 

The permanent relief of pain and disability m chronic 
arthritis whose etiology is varied and whose course is 
characterized by spontaneous remissions and exacerba¬ 
tions at intervals of months seems unlikely to result 
from the use of one remedy, such as foreign protein 
injections or vaccines, and when improvement occurs 
following treatment, it seems necessary to reserve some 
credit for other possible factors 

The evident difficulty of supplying a comparable con¬ 
trol series does not justify clinical conclusions drawn 
from uncontrolled observations 

In -still other disease groups treated by vaccines or 
milk injections, one function of the treatment seems to 
be that of a sort of “occupational therapy ’ in which 
patient and physician participate whiling away the time 
until the natural forces of healing bung about recovery 

sc ytaiARV 

Striking results, including numerous instances of 
clinical improvement hav e been noted following the use 
of protein shock therapy For the most part these hav e 
been seen in acute conditions rather than in those of 
long duration 'ks a routine and sole method of treat¬ 
ment, the case for protein tberapj has not been proved 
It IS necessary here to distinguish, from this large 


group, methods of specific immunization and desensiti- 
zation emplo} ed to rehev e the s) mptoms of sensitiveness 
to specific known jirotems such as those of some pollens 
and foods Whenever it is proposed to use protein 
shock therapv, in a special case, due consideration 
should be given to possible serious and unexpected out¬ 
comes The present wave of popularity of injections of 
foieign proteins for diseases of all descriptions is likely 
soon to pass as have other modes and stvles 
122 South Michigan Ayeniie 
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The surgeon is often called on to wander in the upper 
abdomen and find the cause of the patient’s failure to 
get well under medical tieatment Not infrequently m 
this study of the pathology of the living he finds what 
has been described as hepatitis While the term 
‘ hepatitis” IS perhaps not well chosen for certain con¬ 
ditions, for others it describes the state of affairs with 
considerable exactness Just what is included undei 
the term hepatitis will be described later In order 
to make the finei distinctions m this form of pathologic 
changes of the liver, it is the custom in our clinic to 
consult with the staff, particulailj with the pathologist, 
and thus obtain an interpretation of the lesion and its 
background from the pathologist’s point of view 
Besides this, the pathologist is often given a sliver of 
liver removed in taking out the gallbladder, and thus 
the gross inteipretations can be checked up by micio- 
scopic study It goes without saying that not only is a 
correct interpretation of the pathologic changes obliga¬ 
tory, but It IS essential to try to trace the possible origin 
of the condition With the abdomen open, this entails 
a careful survey not only of the liver, the gallbladder, 
the extrahepatic ducts and their lymph nodes and the 
nodes in the gastrohepatic omentum, much m evidence 
in some cases, but also of the duodenum, the stomach 
the spleen, the pancreas, the appendix, the large and 
small intestine, especiallv the sigmoid, and the pelvic 
viscera—in short, a complete autopsy in vivo 

The increased attention accorded the subject of 
hepatitis in recent j'ears is principally due to the desiie 
to prevent biliary cirrhosis, the terminal stage of a 
chronically infected liver I have been much interested 
in this condition for some tune and have stressed its 
importance m various articles and addresses 

As in all subjects of discussion, increased and care¬ 
ful observations uncover more and more instructive 
examples, and thus, as experience piles up, add more 
details and greater clarity to the picture 

The first point to consider is the etiology of this form 
of hepatitis It is frequently associated with gall¬ 
bladder disease, not onlj qualitatively but often also 
quantitatively The quantitative aspect however, has 
tvv'o phases the duration of the infection and its 
seventy It is not uncommon in chronic disease of the 
gallbladder of long standing to find fairlv extensive 
changes m the liver On the other hand in cases of 
shorter duration the changes may be confined to an 
area m the immediate neighborhood of the gallbladder 
How are these brought about 2 

I have frequently spoken of gallbladder infection, its 
manner of occurrence the difficulty of eradicating it, 

•Read before the College of PbjEicians Philadelphia Ocl 1 19a0 
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its peisistencc nnd its chionicit) I have also repeatedly 
called ittentioii to the icl itioii of the appendix to Rall- 
bladdei infection and ha\e eniphasircd the lolc of the 
appendix in tlie pathos^enesis of hepatic iiifeetion 

This subject of hcjiatie infeetion is not a new one 
As far back as the nineties the ejreat jialholo^ist \d uni 
in seetioiis of Inei found oii^anisms within its suh- 
Staiicc, to which he i:,ai\e the mine suhinfeetion 
whieli condition is now called foe il infection It is 
well known what in icle il location the ijiiiendix is foi 
hnejeimg infection hceausc of its narrow lumen the 
difheultv with w'liich it empties and its rich hinph itic 
supph Its leiious sesteni bein'; th it of t!i port il 
rein idds to the lelitionship in prcniclm;; a (nth foi 
oiganisms to leach tlie h\ei I am not the onl\ one 
who feels that an aliclominal opei ition csiieei ilh oik 
foi chionic infection, is ineomiilete withciul the tcinoe il 
of this pciiiieious souiee of infeetion the apjKndix 
\ow’ that suigcoiis 111 their lutopsies in \i\o hue 
deiiionstiated the close association ot eho!ec\stie dis- 
e ise and changes in the luer the expirnnentil work 
of the research lahoiatones his added niitenilh to the 
undeistanding of how this infeetion is eiriied In the 
first place, it has been shown o\ei and o\er ag un tint 
stieptococci, onee in the walls of the gallbladder ne 
likch to persist there foi an indefinite jienod In the 
second place, even with infection in the w ills of the 
gallbladclei, the lumen of the organ i not iieccs'-irih 
inleetcd Exaninntion of the gallbladder shows tint 
it IS in extreiiieh \ascukii oigaii and one with in 
abundant Ijmph supph \s I ha\e jircMoush stunl 
in dealing with the subject of the gallblacldei itself th 
hmphatics of the w'all of the oigiii coinininncate witli 
those within the ii\ei leirs ago iiatholugie lejioits 
on bits of Incr tissue excised dining eholeeistn 
toinv showed that when the gallbladclei w is cliseas d 
the liver was iicier fiee from changes \ar\ing fioin 
cloudy sw'elhng and fatty dcgcnerition to fibrosis ot 
the portal spaces and to actual cliionie inllaininalon 
piohferation and exudation '1 he w'ork of (nahiin 
has deiiionstiated this direct connection cxp^nmcntalli, 
while Wilkies rcscirches emphasire the connection 
adding the possibilitj of still another route of infeetion 
It IS quite probable that interstitial infection of the 
gallbladder and the consequent fibiosis and haidening 
cause at least some obstiuction, if not complete blockage 
of the hmphatic coniiiiuiiications between this oigan 
and the liver itself After sepaiatmg the gallbl lelder 
from Its bed, Wilkie found that the intravenous injec¬ 
tion of stieptococci w'as followed by eholccistitis and 
that when the gallbladder w'as allowed to remain 
in Its noimal situation siniilai iiitrai cnoiis injections 
produced infection of the Incr The tiauina of this 
experiment probably precludes the drawing of con- 
clu'-ions as to iioniial plijsiologj, but it decidedly mu¬ 
tates the pathologic separation of the gallbladder fioni 
the Iner as it occuis m long continued fibrosing inflain- 
matioiis Pictuie then this chain of e\ents 1 he gall¬ 
bladder IS infected peihaps bv wav of the appendix 
and the walls of the gallbladder become a coinement 
nesting place foi organisms active and inactne Fliev 
enter "the hver ^Mlcn active, they spread lapidl} 
when quiescent, small amounts of connective tissue are 
constantlj being laid down to wall them off The pait 
ot the Iner adjacent to the gallbladder, now' being 
iiiiected b\ een reason of its anatom) allow’stlie spread 
of the organisms throughout its entire structure for 
the capsule of Glisson sends prolongations and dnides 


the oigin into lobules so tint tliere is a direct com 
niuniiation In wa) of the hmphatics from one end 
of the Incr (o tlie othei I lie infected Incr then 
cxciete-. infected bile, which in turn leads to cholangcitis 
and cholect stitis At the came lime, organisms occa 
Sion ill) inn enter the blood stream, and when injected 
into (he terns mat leach the gallbladder to damage it 
ctill tiirther and thus again round the ncioiis circle 
\ ilui ill\, till whole hod) shares m the toxemia As 
eoiKiete ex inijiles of this, eiilture studies in oiir oiin 
tlinie gne the results jiieseiited in the accoiiipaiwmg 
1 ibk 

1 he gall))] idfki, its contents and the hnijih node at 
the loot of the cvstie duct line liecii studied ui relation 
to ilie org imsms present h itnialh, it is recognized 
tint the mere jiieseiicc of orgmisms does not mean 
mfiitioii the Kmph nodes or the tissues ina\ be per- 
Itcth cap ible of di strut mg tliem without undue harm 
to llumseltes Netertbelcss under idcil conditions 
It m piobabk that no organisms at ill will be present, 
lint no one can jiredicl wliat tbet mat do in the future 
It tlui ire present iiiel [i^rsist or are conlunnll) being 
binitglit to the liter 

1 o letill 11 If) the subject a common finding is a thick, 
bent liter wiili the interior edge loundcd, the capmle 

/ III h Ohsi i~ iitioiK III 7 af> IJiiiiilml GallMaddi.rs 
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tense the jiartnclnma swollen and somewhat fragile 
1 be eolin taries fiom a tcllowish brown to a dark 
leddish brown or a bluish brown Strictly speaking 
this lb not hepatitis but a cloucit swelling and conge'' 
tiou W'heii the gallbladclei is thickened, cloiidt an 
opaque. Did has lost its noimal tonus and elasticit' 
moie especiallt when the Itmpli nodes in the 'leigb 
borhood aie cnlaiged, the gallbladder slioiilcl >- 
I emoted, foi it is infected and some change m die 
Inei lb to be expected Cloudy swelling and congestion 
lie lecoteiable lesions ibis is cspeciall) true of tiic 
Iiter winch has a large powei of iegeiicntion auj 
the removal of the gillblackki, the most important bn 
III the vicious circle of mfeetioii (iiatiiially tbe ajipcn 
dix also), brings hajijjy icsiilts itli reasonable a'^r 
caic as to exeicise and diet, a complete rceoter) is 
assmed in iiriclieallt all cases The more acute t > 
infection, the more advanced will be this particua 
change until the actual spieacl of oigamsnis causes 
adhesions to the omentum and to the abdominal tta s 
In long continued cases of milder degree, adhesions art 
fibrous fiom tbe beginning and mat finallv intohe a s 
the hepatic flexure the duodenum and the stoniac 
Ibis large thick hcaty Iivei, tlieiefore, is found mo 
often when the gallbladder alone is infected than w i 
the common duct also is involted, in winch concli i 
the lesion in the hver is apt to be more adt anced 
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Real hepatitis in the pathologic sense, that is, innam- 
niation ot tlic h\cr aMth CMidation, occuis m a locah/icd 
and in a geneiah/cd foiin 

As stated acute inflannnation in the gallbladder oi 
ana where alse pioduces a clouda swelling and othci 
degciieratn e changes But in the special ease of the 
gallbladdci there are added the insults of close anatomic 
proMiinta through hinpintic and plnsiologic contact 
thiough the bile Ihus one sees moie or less exuda¬ 
tion ot serum, fibrin and polvmoiphonuclcar leukocates 
in and aiotind the gallbladdci bed ladiatnig into the 
liaer If of sufficient duration, the intcction traacls 
from this region oaer a large area ot the haci Gam¬ 
ing access to the bile, both upavaid fiom the gallbladder 
and doa\na\'aid fiom the liaer itsell the intcction then 
traaels up and doaaii the ducts to all parts ot the Inci 
and hiialla pioducts a suppuiatiae cholangtitis aaitli 
multiple abscesses and almost certain death But these 
cases, impoitant though they aie seldom cause argu¬ 
ment, for then treatment is definitely surgical their 
coiiise IS definitel} acute, and the symptoms aie dch- 
mtel} diagnostic Then piecention, howecer is anothei 
matter Broadl} speaking, it is the subject ot this 
paper 

Two other classes of choleccstitis must be dealt with 
more fully because, after all, such acute fulminating 
gallbladder suppuration is uncommon compared to the 
chronic infection and the chronic infection with sub¬ 
acute exacerbation In chronic choleca stitis the changes 
Ill the liter, w'hen localized, show superhcialh infiltrated 
opaque areas around the gallbladder bed with opaque 
lines radiating in tarious directions, togethei with 
slight enlargement of the liter as a whole, or there 
ma) be a small superficiallt infiltiated opaque patch 
on the anterior surface of the right lobe of the liver 
imniediatelt overlying the gallbladder, the liver being 
otherwise nonnal Ihis progiesses to opacity, involt- 
mg practicalK all the anteiioi surface of the right and 
to some extent also the left lobe The infiltration into 
the substance of the Iner is manifested by the firmness 
to touch elicited b) bimanual palpation The spleen 
maa or may not be enlarged Finally there is a small, 
contracted, firm hvei, its anterior border being wedge- 
shaped, Its edges thin, opaque and contracted The 
spleen m such cases is firm and enlarged and on micio- 
scopic examination is fibrotic 

A aarntion of probably another stage is a large Iner 
extending down to or iieai the crest of the ilium with 
an irregular nodular surface, the elevations to super¬ 
ficial examination being not unlike cjsts, and )ct of the 
same consistencv as the Iner Microscopically thc'-e 
nodular aieas are usualh aieas of regeneration I have 
nevci seen this tape of liver without involvement of 
cither the coniinon or the hepatic duct 

Since It IS the hinphatic and the biharv svstems that 
are involved m this tvpe ot liver iluid in the abdomen 
does not occur, nor is jaundice common except m the 
case ol the nodular liver just described 

Vs the lesion piogresses then one mav find with 
increasing frequeuev p ithologic changes in the common 
and hepatic ducts duodeii il or gastric ulcer and thionic 
or subacute pancreatitis usuallv ot the head ol the 
organ \atuiallv the appendix and the gallbladder are 
both diseased I cannot help regarding the appendix as 
the most common site ot inti a-abdomin il mtection from 
which these troubles mav arise The teeth and tonsils 
plav a small role m this state of affairs On the other 
hand the colon mav be of nnjiortance—not so impor¬ 
tant as the apjiendix, hut nevertheless a factor at tunes 


in the production of hepatitis The question whether 
these tvpes of hepatitis are due entirely to hihaiv tiact 
intcction is most pertinent The answer is that biliaiy 
tiact infection does produce these types of hepatitis 
It IS possible tint other causes probablv metabolic in 
nature aie occasionalh forerimneis of a biliary 
ciriliosis, lint I ventuie to say that even when begun 
h\ metabolic tanks, the alteied phvsiolog) would cer- 
tamlj be conducive to and favor infection 

Is the infection moie olten Ivmph-boine than blood- 
hoiiit’ This question is difficult to decide but fiom 
the foiegomg it would seem that, at least m the begin¬ 
ning the Ivmph channels aie more impoitant routes 
than is the blood stieam 

\1I of these foims of hepatitis aie the foreninncrs 
ot hiliaiv curliosis That seems cleat B} bihaiy 
ciiihosis js meant natuiallv not tlie livperti opine 
iiilniy cirrliosis of Hanot but the fibrosing piocess 
beginning m and spicading fiom the ducts 

in the last stages of biliary cnihosis, which aic 
‘cklom seen hy the surgeon, not on]} because the con¬ 
dition IS too Late for suigical help but also because it is 
regal dec! as strictly medical, ascites is uncommon 
'such patients travel straight downhill from chrome 
toxemia both from the infection and fiom the loss of 
liv'ei function 

suvivr VRV 

Acute and clironic attacks, and eluonic with reciiirent 
acute Ol subacute attacks of infectious activitv m the 
gallbladder region are forerimneis of hepatitis varv- 
ing from purel} degenerative changes to a mildly acute 
suppurative mfiammation to chronic fibrosing, specific 
tissiie-destrov mg processes leading to early death from 
sepsis or to late death from toxemia and loss of hv'Ci 
function, preceded bv prolonged invalidism 

Kow, as far as treatment of hepatitis is concerned it 
is both operative and nonopeiative It is quite obvious 
that operative tieatment may be prev'entiv'e or curative 
To be preventive, it must be instituted eaily before 
the infection bas tiav^eled on its devious roads This 
means that removal of tlie gallbladder alone ordinarily 
suffices But W'hen the infection has reached the liv'Ci 
cbolecv stectoniy is not sufficient Nothing shoit of 
removal of the gallbladder togethei with T-tube drain¬ 
age of the common duct will answer If the latter is 
earned out comparatively eaily it may still be pre¬ 
ventive and liead off a peripancicatic Ijnipbadenitis as 
well as other sequelae It common duct diamage is 
not instituted until late, it may hav'c to be continued foi 
months 

But vvbat about the questions left unanswered oi 
answered with hesitation'' There is nothing to say Init 
that a question unanswered should he a stimulus to a 
hunt for its solution usual!} to be found in clinical and 
laboratory stuck , for few can lie answered in the 
clinic alone and not so manv in tlie laborator} alone 
Lntoitunateh, the work done in the laboiatorics of 
most hospitals is sinijih routine and hunters are few 
1( goes without sa}ing that routine woik must he done 
and must be done quickly and accuratelv but what is 
needed m most laboratories is the little bit more whicli 
attempts to answer unsolved problems Tlicre is no 
escape from the conclusion that an operating room suite 
is incomplete without a laboratory equipped to do 
research work Philanthropists must he educated to the 
point that thev never endow an operating room alone 
but complete the gift bv adding an experimental 
laborator} with funds for its upkeep 

IS30 De Lancev Place 
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ARTERIOVENOUS ANASTOMOSIS 

rOLLOW-UP AFTER EIGIITFCN TEARS OF “SUCCESS¬ 
FUL REVERSAL OF THE CIRCULATION IN 
ALL FOUR EXTREMITIES OF THE 
SAME ILDIMDUAL” 

BERTRAAI M BERNHEIM, MD 

BALTIMORE 

Eaily in 1913 I * reported a case wlierein an artciio- 
venoiis anastomosis—so-called reversal of the cii dila¬ 
tion—had been done in all four extremities for the 
lelief of real and thieatened gangrene consequent on 
Raynaud’s disease Ihis Mas m the dajs Mhen the 
Carrel method of sutuimg blood vessels had become 
available to clinical uses and Mhen so much Mas 
expected of it The case was that of a young MOimii 
under the care of Dr Joseph C Bloodgood, M’ho not 
only assisted at one of the operations but giaeiouslv 
consented to the report after all the Mork had been 
completed Dr Bloodgood has the patient m his 
wards at the bt Agnes Hospital once again and has 
kindly permitted me to study her and make the present 
follow-up report 

In brief, the woman, Mrs G, Mas 26 Tears of age 
Tvhen m Februarv, 1911, an artei lovenous anastomosis 
of the femoral artery and vein was done m the left leg 
m the hope that the gangrenous process then affecting 
tTvo toes would be stojiped and that the jiaiii associated 
Tvith It would be alleviated Certain successful cases 
tieated in this manner had ilreadv been reported in the 
literature, so there Tvas ample pieeedent for the ittcmpt 
made The result was so satisfactory that mIicii the 
patient’s right foot became similarly affected in May 
of the same }ear an arteriovenous anastomosis T\as 
done betM'cen the femoral vessels of this leg and again 
there tvas a successful issue 

In fact, so successful Tvere the operations in the legs 
that when, a year later, the patient's hands became 
involved she heiself asked that the procedure be used 
m hei arms Arteriovenous anastomosis was therefore 
done betM^een the brachial vessels of the left arm, Jan 
23, 1912, and between those of the right arm, March 5 
In each case the operation was successful, in each case 
the gangrene stopped and the pain decreased 

In the years that folloM^ed, the patient was seen and 
examined from time to time All four anastomoses 
were found to be functioning, as evidenced by the thrill 
at the various operation sites and up and down the 
members, and the patient seemed to be doing well as 
far as fuither gangrene was concerned She still com¬ 
plained of some pain and continued the habit of taking 
morphine, which she had had prior to the time I first 
saw her That was really the only untoward feature 
But even so, she got along pretty well and was able 
to earn hfer own living 

Thus conditions remained—with the patient averag¬ 
ing 3 grains (0 2 Gm ) of morphine a day—until about 
one year ago, when the pain increased and gangrene 
of one or two of the remaining toes on each foot 
occurred, coupled with gangrene of the ring finger of 
the right hand Just why or how this misfortune 
should have arisen it has been impossible to determine 
1 he patient ’s now about 45 and in excellent health 
generally and this in spite of the fact that she is now 

1 Bemheim B AI \rteno\enous Anastomosis Successful Reversal 
of the Circulttioii m All Four Ertremities of the Same Indnidua! 

J A M A 60 360 (Feb 1) 1913 


consuming S grams (0 5 Gm ) of morphine by h)po- 
dcrmic daily 

It has been many years now since I have done an 
arteriovenous anastomosis for gangrene of the extremi 
tics Always a difficult, trvmg and dangerous opera 
tioii Its field v\as cxtremelv hmilcd not only because so 
many of the patients v\erc too far advanced in years to 
permit of any’ prolonged operation but also because 
their blood vessels VTcre so uniformly thickened, 
iinph ible and partialh if not totallv thrombosed More 
conservative methods came into use and of these the 
present dav periarterial svmpathectoniy of Leriche 
seemed to offer so much more than arterov enous anas 
tomosis that the latter ojieration has practicalh been 
discarded 

If, however, one reviews the subject of this report 
with a critical eve one cannot help but be struck with 
the fact that here is a woman who went sixteen years 
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Pre ent Status 

No llirlll felt or heard at jR,"' 
< perntion or furtlur down the Icp 
fiinornl nrtcry puJ'fltes norraalir 

nho\c «Itc of optratlon but no 

nrttrinl piiI«ntIon Is fdt Wow 
ritlicr nt bnre or In foot probabffi 
til*! nrc that thrombods ha? oc 
currcti nt «itc of the rdn 
tntinn no mnrb'd 
remnining toes iilccrntcd no ulfcis 
on foot or Icp 

Xo thrill flit or heard at she ot 
riirratlon or nnywhorc el c la ire 
normal arterial pul atioas la lef 
and foot prohahlllt'e* are that » 
Ihrombu" ha« occurred at «ite oi 
the Blood \e« el union elo'ta? 
the etomn But In doing 'o It diu 
not nficet the normal artcri^ DW 
no inarhcd varieo itica 
Ing toc^ ulcerated no ulcers on 
foot or leg 

Phrlll at 'itc of hlood ve'sel mion 
iind all the wnj down the am m 
the hand thrill 1 « nl'o transmit w 
up into \c' els of the ,11 

right side normal 
artorica ot the arm t elns nl 0 pu 
ante mnrhed inrico'ltlia lu r . 
ot upper arm no “heuryamal daa 
ration nt site of blood 'i"rl 
or unj where else no ''yeljlos 
edema of the arm or hand 

gangrene of the remaining Imgen 

of -nhich there nn three Besides me 
thumb 

E\nctly some as in other orm 


without further gangrene -md during this time lived in 
comparative health and comfort Whether this was the 
lesiilt of the operation or in spite of it is an open qu« 
tion It may be that the disease process became latent 
only to come to life again in recent times—but the tac 
that the patient alway s had some pain would seem 0 
indicate that such was not the case and ^ 

increased blood supply did have some beneficial effec 
One wonders whether such a long span of circulatory 
compensation could hav'e resulted from any’ 0 le 
measure that may bav e been inv okecl, and may d no 
be that a procedure that has much to offer in certai 
selected cases is being overlooked? 

The present status of the patient is given m 
accompanying table 

A special note on the heart, March 29, 19oU, w - 
made by Dr J T O’Mara There were no abnormal 
pulsations or heav’e Palpation did not reveal an) 
thrills The point of maximum intensity w'as m 
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fifth inteispnce, within the nipple line On auscultation, 
the sounds were reguhr and slow, with a sjstolic niur- 
imir heard best over the pulmonic area The second 
aortic and second pulmonic sounds were slightly accen 
tuated There was no pulsation of the vessels of the 
neck The systolic blood piessure was 100 The 
\enoiis hum was so constant and poaverful in the arms 
that the diastolic pressuie could not be obtained Efforts 
to obtain it in the legs w ere also unavailing 
I think that this heait condition is most lennrkable 
It IS true that the veins weie ligated proMinal to the 
site of anastomosis in eveiy instance in order to prevent 
backflow, but there are marked varicosities in the ariii'^ 
now and many of them must return arterial blood hack 
to the heart After sixteen years it would seem only 
natural to suppose that there should be considerable 
enlargement of the heart especially to the right Fur¬ 
thermore, our ideas with regard to aitenovenous aneu- 
rjsm would point to this eventuality That it has not 
happened, that the patient has no signs or samptoms 
leferable to a possible heart condition after all these 
) ears, indicates at least that the operation is not a harm- 
tul procedure—as had been suggested 
The greatest interest, though, attaches to the anasto¬ 
moses and m this connection it is to be noted that the 
case was a aery early one of typical Raynaud’s disease 
in which all mam blood cliannels were functioning 
normally There w'ere the usual spasmodic effects in 
the terminal vessels wnth such color changes as ai e seen 
in Ra}mud's disease and with gangrene, threatened and 
real, of the digits—and, of course, pain In attempting 
to do the operation in tlie left leg, which was the first 
aitenovenous anastomosis I had ever approached, it 
was my intention to do a crisscross affair as suggested 
b\ Cai rel, that is, cut the artery and vein in two at the 
same level and then unite the proximal artery to the 
distal vein and the distal arterv to the proximal vein, in 
this way making a complete reversal of the circulation 
It was w'lth real consternation that I noted, after 
seiering the two vessels, the great retraction that took 
place because I could see that it wmuld be iitteih 
impossible to do the operation as planned As a matter 
of fact, the ends of the artery and of the vein could not 
be brought together at all, and it was on this account 
that a venous transplant was done in this limb One 
inch of the proximal end of the femoral vein was 
removed and spliced between the proximal end ot 
the artery and the distal end of the femoral vein The 
proximal vein and distal artery were then ligated 
The operation took quite some time, of course, but the 
sutures held, and a great success was had A thrill 
was felt and heard later on, and for several years this 
state of affairs persisted, and the patient had no further 
gangrene Just how long it lasted it is impossible to 
saj, because the patient w'as lost track of until quite 
recent times 

It was on account of the difficulties encountered in 
doing this first operation that I used the method of 
lateral vascular anastomosis which I deiised in col¬ 
laboration with Dr Harvey B Stone” in 1911, when 
It came to operation on this patient’s right leg I had 
felt all along that it w’as unwase to destroi an arterial 
circulation that was normal and was of the opinion 
that the lateral anastomosis was less dangerous in that 
if a thrombus occurred onh the stoma would be dosed 
and the artery would carrv its blood as usual as was the 
case in the dog That this turned out to be true is 

2 Bcrnhcim B -ind Stone If R L.Ttcrat A ascular Anastomosis 
Ann Sure 54 (Oct) 1911 


evidenced by the fact that in the left leg a thiombus 
occurred w'hich completely occluded the aessel to such 
an extent that no pulsation whatever is to be obtained 
m this limb, while in the right leg, in spite of the fact 
that the anastomotic opening seems to be closed, the 
normal arterial pulsation is to be found even down into 
the foot 

With the success that w'as had by the lateral anasto¬ 
mosis method it was only natural that this method 
should be emplmed wdien it came to operation on the 
patient s arms It is gratifying to know, besides being 
of extreme interest that these openings have persisted 
throughout all these years It is further to be noted 
that the patient has had much less gangrene in the 
hands than she has had in the feet, so that it is fair to 
suppose that tlie persistence of the anastomotic openings 
hab accomplished some real good 

fust w’hat will be the final outcome of this case it is 
impossible to say, but the patient was addicted to mor¬ 
phine before ever she came under my caie and it was 
never possible to break her of the habit Where she 
foimerly took 3 grains she now" takes upward of 8 
grains a day and it is fair to assume that she will go on 
to the usual end of individuals who are so afflicted It 
IS on account of this morphine, of course, that one is 
unable to evaluate the pam and discomfort she is baaing 
As regards her general pbvsical condition, it is quite 
satisfactory in every respect other than that she now 
has some trouble with the remaining toes on both feet 
The case is most extraordinary in many' respects 
One cannot help feeling that perhaps arteriovenous 
anastomosis deserves further consideration wnth regaid 
to the treatment of certain vascular disorders 
1814 Eiitaw Place 
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The effect of loss of blood m donors has not receu ed 
the careful attention that the subject warrants Most 
of the studies ^ have been limited to notations concern¬ 
ing health, the necessity of repeated Wassermann tests 
and the careful matching of blood It is reported that 
m one institution a student is permitted to donate blood 
only once in a semester This rule was made because 
one of the students fell seriously ill followang a blood 
donation McNamara “ has stated that he docs not 
make routine Wassermann tests on Ins donors, as most 
of those available had syphilis and in his experience the 
disease w’as not transmitted if present in the tertnry 
stage Giffin and Haines,^ from a study of donors 
made at indefinite intenals after blood donation, con¬ 
cluded that bloodletting eiery four or five weeks was 
not harmful, that women developed anemia more 


‘Read before tbc College o! Phrsicians Pbiladclpbia Jan 4 1929 
' From the departments of medicjne and of iberapcutics Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital 

1 Mandelstamm Aletander Deutsche med W'chnschr 51 11 a? 

(J«b 10) 1925 Schumacher B Arch f Gjnak 1S3 569 (March) 
1925 Greenwond H H Lancet 2 585 1923 Keynes G Brit M J 
2 613 (Occ 4) 1923 ■’ 

2 McNamara W L Am J Siph 0 470 (July) 1925 

3 Giffin H Z and Hames S F A Rctien ol a Group ot Pro¬ 
fessional Donors J A J! A 8 1 532 (Aug 18) 1923 
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rapidly and lecorcicd nioic slowh than men tint 27 
jirr cent felt nnp! 0 \ed in health , that SO pci cent H lined 
weight and tliat studicb of Iilood lohimc sliowid no 
cliange in jdabma and cell \oliinic 

In this lejioit a detailed stiide of the cflect of blood¬ 
letting on ‘iO donois in 175 tiaubfusions is jiicsented 
Hemoglohni led cells, white cells blood pi ites eiotling 
time aohime index Mtal cipaciti md weight iic 
estimated hefoie and after eaeh tiansfnsion \ii 
attempt to show the elTeet of loss of blood in siittcssne 
donations is made and the time eh]rsnig btloie the 
blood letuins to noimil is included The inimbei the 
intcnal between donations and the lime el ipsnig since 
the fiist donation aie nulieated also 

Only fi\c of the donois aic Icniibs The \oungest 
male is aged 12 and the oldest is iged 41 I iic\ iie 
grouped aeeoiding to igc in t ible 1 



T ini r 

1 — h/t anil 

Sex 

of /loiiois 



Is unihcr 

\ttni) r 


} 

\ iml«r 

Age 

of Milti 

of 1 1 til 1 s 


ol M til 6 

1 1 1 in > 3 

12 

1 


29 

t\ 


21 

3 


3(1 

1 


22 

3 


31 

I 


23 

7 


>> 

I 

1 

24 

7 


34 


1 

25 


1 

35 

2 

1 

26 

6 


3 

1 


27 

2 


41 

2 

1 

2S 

3 






All but three of the donors hare gnen blood more 
than once The greatest number of donations guen 
by one donor was fifty-four In table 2 the donors ue 
grouped under the number of don itions gnen Whui- 

Tadlc 2 —\uvthcr of Donations from Each Donoi 


Is umber of 

Mnie 

rermlc 

Numbtr of 

NHlc 

Donitions 

Donors 

Donors 

DonTtitius 

Donois 

1 

3 


12 


2 

1 


13 

I 

3 

1 


14 

1 

4 

4 

2 

IS 

1 

5 

1 

1 

16 

1 

0 

2 

1 

J8 

1 

7 

1 


24 

1 

8 
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1 

25 

1 

9 

2 


2^ 

1 

10 

3 


32 

1 

11 

1 


54 
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ever possible, studies were made in successive tians- 
fusions so that the effect of repeated loss of blood 
might be more closeh obseived The a\ erage reduction 
of hemoglobin in males w'as 4 per cent and of icd blood 
cells 300 000 whenever appioximateh 400 cc was 
gnen With the use of this amount the gicatest ieduc¬ 
tion of henioglobm was 8 per cent (from 78 to 70 per 
cent) and of red blood cells 720,000 (from 5,520 000 
to 4,800,000) One donor show'ed a reduction of 
hemoglobin fiom 98 to 76 per cent and led blood cells 
from' 5 , 400,000 to 3 980,000 when 1,200 cc w'as gnen 
in fourteen hours Donor 6 made six donations (1,800 
cc ) in twenta-three da)s The hemoglobin dropped 
from 95 per cent to 79 per cent and led blood cells 
from 5,000,000 to 3,650,000, but in five daa s the hemo¬ 
globin was 90 pel cent and red blood cells 4 520,000 
Donor 29 possessed marked regeneratne pow'cis He 
made fire donations (2,000 cc ) in eighteen days wnth 
a reduction m hemoglobin from 98 per cent to 83 per 
cent and of red blood cells from 5 240,000 to 4,500000 
In ten dajs the hemoglobin w'as 105 per cent and the 


icd blood cells 6,210,000 ‘\nntlitr transfusion of 
400 cc reduced the hemoglohiu to 100 per cent and 
ud blood ceils to 5SOOOOO Donor 10 aho demon 
sti ited unusual abilit} to legeneratc during tliccoiire 
of a sciies of transfusions lie made three donations 
(1 200 ee ) 111 ten d<i\s i he hemoglobin was 98 per 
tint icd blood cells 5 400,000 b,,forc and 93 percent 
hemoglobin and 5 4 30 000 red blood cells alter the last 
doiuition, which w is his nineteenth in sereiitcen nioiitlis 

iXAMixrxiox 01 noxoi's 

Clolltiif/ ! uHi —Ibis was estimated before and 
alter e leli donation 1 he alteration was slight There 
seemed to be some tendencr to Icngthcniiig alter seieral 
• lonilioiis III sucee‘-sion were made T ins change, lion 
e\ei was so slight til It the estimation was omitted 111 
iiiim of till studies 

/ oliiiiic —i he estimation of rohinie uid"\ 

(11 ideii) did not ])ro\e to b^ eif an\ significance The 
ell luges were slight and indefinite 

lUoixl Plate I —T hesc weie counted before and after 
each ti insfiision Deliinte conclusions could not Le 
eh iwn from the results 

/ ilal Caf<(tnt \'—J be aariition in Mtal capaciti 
btloie iiid after donation was not marked At times 
the total expired eolume was increased and at other 

times eltcre iscd Main ol the donors showed a decided 

mere ise after making seeeral donations It was not 
tMileiit whether this was due to increiscd capaciti or to 
gieater skill of o[)eration The greatest increase was 
250 ec In caeh donoi an inciease was associated with 
nicitasc 111 weight 

Cliaii(/c III II iK/lit —\\ heneicr from 300 to 400 cc 
of blood was donated there was a loss in weight of 
from onc-h ilf to 1 pound (from 225 to 450 Gni) One 
donation of 800 ee resulted in a loss of l/'i pounds 
(0 7 Kg) \11 male donois except two who made 
more thin one donation gamed weight One lost 
IKumds (CSO Gm ) and the other showed no change 
1 he gain in weight aaiied Irom 1 to 13 pounds (05 to 
0 Kg ) J he 13 iionnd gam was in donor 24 and took 
place 01 er a peiiod of two years 

iMALr AXD rnariLr doxors 

Giffin and Haines stated that female donors de\ eloped 

ancmi i more quiekh and recoiered more slowh than 
male donors In the picsent report studies of oiil) 
fire female donors aie included Al'^e ha\e aioidcd 
using female donors, as their aeins are iisiiall}’ siin 
or obscured b) superficial fat \\ e agiee with Gimn 
and Haines that in most females w ith a donation 0 
from 400 to 500 cc an anemia cjiiickh results and the 
leturn to normal is slow Donor 17 demonstrated this 
jioiiit Her hemoglobin changed from 96 to 68 
cent and red blood cells from 4 780 000 to 3,600 W 
aftci four donations in sixteen dais (1,560 cc ) b'' 

donois 47 and 48 gaae foui transfusions each m 
period of tliii ty dai s w ith but little more reduction than 
would have occuircd m the male They gaie, lioweier, 
appioxiniatel}' 300 cc at each transfusion One of tne 
file donois, donor 28 was a lobust, floiid woman wi 0 
donated scien times in thiiti-fiie days (2 740 cc j 
The hemoglobin was 80 per cent and red blood ce s 
4 220,000 after the last donation Two of the u'^ 
female donors gained in weight 

SMALL vs LARGE DOXATIOXS 

The question of small or large donations is 
tant Giffin and Haines stated that 500 cc may 
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gntn STfct\ c\c)y lour to fi\c weeks In the 
foregoing pirngnph the effect of lepeated donations 
of small amounts of blood nere mentioned Donors 
ln^c been used at inter\als of from ihiee to five dars 
si\ and se^cn times without being sciioush affected 
either sMuptomatiealh or systemicall} Howeaei, 
w hence cr larger amounts of blood weie guen, consid- 
eiable effect was noted One donor not included in this 
report ga\e 380 cc with a drop in hemoglobin trom 
95 to 92 pei cent and m led blood cells trom 5,000000 
to 4 640000 Iwo cla\s later, at anothei institution, he 
ga\e what he thought was 500 cc but felt so weak 
after the donation that he was unable to walk home 
The following dae his hemoglobin was 60 pei cent, led 
blood cells numbered 3 200 000, and he w as 4 pounds 
(18 Kg) lighter than befoie the hist donation It 
was discoeercd that 1,000 cc of blood had been with¬ 
drawn A month later the hemoglobin was 80 per cent 
and red blood cells 4,470,000 Othei doiiois bare 
reported similar experiences Our donors wdio know- 
ingh hare gnen large amounts ot blood ha\e been 
uiifarorabl) affected by the loss Donor 44 gar- 
1000 cc in eight hours (two donations) His hemo¬ 
globin diopped to 70 per cent and the led blood cells to 
3,700,000 He remained m the hospital for one night 
Following this, for scveial day's he complained of lack 
of energy and sleeplessness Fire weeks later the 
hemoglobin was 88 per cent and the red blood cclK 
numbered 4,520,000 Donor 32 gave 1,200 cc m four¬ 
teen hours with a resultant drop ot hemoglobin to 
76 per cent and red blood cells to 3 980 000 Donor 50 
gaee 800 cc (two donations) m one and a half hours 
The hemoglobin dropped to 76 per cent and red blood 
cells to 3,800,000 Tw'ehe days later the hemoglobin 
w'as 82 per cent and red blood cells 4 860,000 Twenty- 
five dais later the hemoglobin w'as 90 per cent and red 
blood cells 4,960,000 Donor 35 made three donations 
in eight days (1,620 cc ) with a drop of hemcglobm 
to 74 per cent and of led blood cells to 3 560,000, and 
twenty dais later the hemoglobin ivas 88 per cent and 
the red blood cells numbered 4,600,000 It is eiident 
that the return to normal m most cases is sloiv when 
large donations aie gnen at one time, and that when 
400 cc 01 less is donated the rctuin is usually fairly 
rapid 

CriECT ON FEH\LE DONORS 
Donor 47 made four donations of 1,460 cc in four 
weeks The hemoglobin fell to 70 per cent and led 
blood cells to 3,800,000 Fifteen days later the hemo¬ 
globin was 82 per cent and the red blood cells had 
increased to 4 470,000 Donor 51 made six donations 
in twehe weeks (2,600 cc ) with a resultant drop m 
hemoglobin to 50 per cent and in red blood cells to 
2 980,000, and thirtc diys later the hemoglobin was 
52 per cent and the red blood cells numbered 3,240 000 
In our experience and from a studr of these results 
the ideal amount for donation b\ males is 400 cc oi 
less and be females 300 cc Most male donors cannot 
gne blood in amounts greater than 500 cc at frequent 
intcnals and many female donors stand the loss of 
400 cc or more \erc badh We feel that whenceer 
possible male donois should be used If a female donor 
IS to be used for sereral tiaiisfusioiis the amount taken 
should be approxunateh 300 cc emergencies excepted 
A robust female donor maj' occasionalh be found who 
is able to gne blood in 400 cc amounts at frequent 
niicnals without dee eloping anemia 


\\RI\TIOA IX DOXORS 

It must he lecognized that the tall, lobust donor is 
able to evitlistand loss of blood bettei than one of short 
stature and little weight We knoee that a patient of 
small stature does not require as much blood to produce 
a gnen result as does one of laige stature The weight 
ot the donors is shown in table 3 Thiiti weighed 
more than 160 pounds (72 6 Kg ) 

The blood of some donors pioduced a moic fa\or- 
aiile result both objeetneh and subjectneh than that 
ot others Donors 2 and 9 were of this t\pe, while 
donor 36 although well built and healthy, otten failed 
to bung about an arerage change This might have 
been explained by the r ariation in the condition of 
the patient, but when similai results were noted m 
seieral patients it became moie than coincidence It 
has been oui obscivation that a fat donor does not 
stand loss of blood as w'ell as the robust, wiiy type 

TcBCE 3—11 eight of Donors 
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\\ e feel that w hen 400 cc 

of blood 

IS to be 

used, the 


best type of donor is a male between 20 and 40 years 
of age, weighing 150 pounds (68 Kg) or more, and 
of erect, compact stature 

GEXER\L CONSIDER \TIONS 

One of us (H W^ J ) has been able to obseive the 
reactions to loss of blood m some 500 donors m mote 
than 4,000 transfusions Usually the donor uses from 
the table and goes back to work or to the classroom 
none the worse for the experience The majority have 
felt improved by the bleeding The skin seems clearei 
and seaeral individuals w'lth acne have repoitcd the 
disappearance of the lesions, although they were of long 
standing Kot a few, who were chronically constipated, 
noted the return of normal intestinal function Most 
of them stated that they weie more able and eagei to 
attend to their usual duties W4iene\er the donition 
has been more than 600 cc the donor is made to remain 
m the hospital and fluid is forced It is then recom¬ 
mended that he eat a diet iich m meat and green 
cegetables for the following week One donor six 
horns after gnnig 400 cc of blood had a severe chill 
of twenty' minutes duration followed In a rise m 
tempeiatuie to 104 F The next morning the tenipera- 
tuic W’as normal He presented semptoms of a common 
cold ” The nasal and pliary ngcal mucous mem¬ 
branes were injected In three dns he felt perfecth 
well \s a probable explanation for this reaction it is 
suggested that he was dee eloping the cold” before the 
transfusion and that the loss of blood m itself did not 
bring about the reaction bix donors not medical 
students making their first donation, fainted while m 
a lecumbent position The blood pressure dropped so 
lapidh, in one from 120 systolic and 70 diastolic to 
72 20 and m another from 126,68 to 64/0, that the 
lowering of the pressure made it impossible to get 
blood from the \ems and the transfusions were dis¬ 
continued 
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Most of our donors nrc students Wt ]n\ them S25 
for ward patients and from $35 to $50 for jirivitc 
patients foi donations of from 200 to 500 cc Jen 
dollars is added foi each liiinditd cubic centimeters in 
excess of 500 cc gnen In this mmnei many of tlic 
students ha\e aided m pajing their way through college 
Donors are obtained also through the medium of radio 
and newspaper adeertisement \ W'asseimann lest is 
performed on the blood of all new' donors and e\eiv 
three months on those known to us 

SL MMAUa 

1 In studying the effeet on donors of hloodleUing m 
175 transfusions hemoglobin red cells, white cells 
blood plates, clotting time \olume index \ittd cipicit) 
and weight w'eie estim ited betorc md liter e iih trans¬ 
fusion 

2 Studies were made m suecessive transfusions 
The avciage reduction of hemoglobin in males was 
4 per cent and of led cells 300 000 wheneeer ij)])toxi 
mately 400 cc was given 

3 The results of the estimation of clotting time 
volume index, blood plates and \ital c giaeity were 
indefinite and did not affoid mitenal fiom which coii- 
elusions could be diawn 

4 The average immediate loss of weight lesulting 
from the donation of approximateh 400 cc w is fiom 
one-half to 1 pound 

5 All male donois except two gamed liom 1 to 13 
pounds 

6 Female donors w'cre not as satisiaelon as mile 
donors Mhenever from 400 to 500 ee was eion ited 
an anemia developed more quiekl) in females tli m m 
males and the leturn to normal was elelued 

7 We suggest that 300 cc be the amount for 
donation by females if several donations aic contem¬ 
plated except in emergence cases 

8 If but 400 cc or less is donated male donois ma\ 
be used four or five times at intervals ot fiom thiee 
to five days w'lthout ill result to them 

9 If more than 500 cc is donated, the intereal 
betw'een donations should be lengthened and the num¬ 
ber lessened, for w'e found that wheneeer amounts of 
more than 500 cc eveie given at short intervals the 
donors noted marked svstemic and symptomatic effects 

10 Thnty of the fifty donors weighed more than 
160 pounds 

11 The tall, eviry, robust donor between the ages of 
20 and 40 stood loss of blood bettei than one of shoit 
stature or one tall but fat 

12 It was noted that the blood of some donois 
seemed to produce more fav'orable results than that of 
others 

13 Some 350 donors hav'e been observed When 
approximately 400 cc of blood was donated, an unfa¬ 
vorable result was not noted 

14 Six “laj ’ donors fainted on the table from 
psychic shock and the transfusions weie discontinued 
because the blood flowed so slowly 

15 Donors are paid from $25 to $50 for donations 
of from 200 to 500 cc of blood 

16 Wassermann tests are made before transfusion 
and at intervals of three months 

17 Many donors noted improvement m general 
health Acne and constipation were favorably influ¬ 
enced There was an increase in weight in the majority, 
and many noted a greater ease m performing their 
routine duties 
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Ringworm of the feet is a fungus (mold or vegetable 
organism) infection usualh found betwten the toes or 
ibout the nails It is tcchnicallv called epidemiotm 
costs ti)idcriiio])hv tosis or tricboplnton interdigitale It 
]•- list) known as tot itch, toe scald, fungus foot o. 
ithltlic foot Hongkong foot and Shanghai foot are 
none other than tht ringworm of the feet found m tlui 
toinitr} 

Ringworm infection was first discovered bj Hebra 
ill 1860 as tc/tni i marginatum It was later discovered 
to be of m\cotic origin b\ Kolohler, Pick and Kapo'a 
In 1907, Sabourmd isol ittd and described the fungm 

I l>Hlciiiio['h\loi! niffiiiiKilr During the Morld War 
imgworiii w IS found to be the most common skin 
disease 1 he United States Public Health Service 
icportcd tliai one half of all adults have this di^ea'e 
It some time and that m the Gulf States alnio't tbe 
iiitirc pojiulatioii is affected Rine tenths of tbe 
habitues of gvmiiasnims have this skin condition 3Iot 
peojile attending gvmnasiums or pools at golf clubs 

II iterna! orgamrations pulilic hath houses, niilitan 

org im/atioiis hotels, schools—in fact, anj where where 
the teet arc cxiiosed—are found to have this ringwonu 
Kugglcs ’ of Rochester, A ^ , taking thirtv-four ca'es 
It random at the Roeiicstcr \ MCA, found evei) 
one to be infected , 

Ringworm of the feet is world wide and age old 
tiic Universitv of California, where there are students 
trom countries all over the globe, it was feu'f^ 
the majont) of entiants have the foot infection 
students come with it from China, Japan and other 
remote parts At this universitv, 85 per cent of t 
students taking athletics have it Ihe more the tee 
lie liable to exposure, the more prevalent the condition 
I he infection is less prevalent in the elenientao' ^'tho° 
more picvalent in the high schools and most prera en 

III the colleges A survev of tlurtj-five 
disclosed between 50 and 90 per cent of the students 
he involved All statistics show definite variation 
the propoition of males and females involved 
colleges show from 50 to 90 per cent of the hov^ 
affected and from 15 to 40 per cent of the girls 

the reasons mentioned as to whv girls are less attec 
IS that their gvmnasiums are better equipped 
gjmnasunns more frequentlv have wooden floors a 
the equipment is not so elaborate or quite as sani a 
as the girls’ The girls, too never go barefoot 
less occasion to perspire, keep better personal D?’ 
and wear hghtei, ventilated shoes, which thej cn s 

Various types of molds cause ringworm, the prm 
species of which is Tuc/iopftylon tntci digitolc 
quentlv hears of ringw'orm or tinea of the nails or 
unguium complicating tinea pedis As a matter o 
IP any form of ringworm of the feet the 
aie found not only about the toes but usually 
the nails and it is frequently verj’ difficult to su 
the conditions 

Nail clippings m from IS to 30 per cent 
hvdroxide microscopical!} show chains of sp 

elements, or skeins like a tangled mass of threa - - 

_^------- 

1 Rugglcs E W Some Phases of Epidermoiihylosis i 

State J Vied 29 740 (June 15) 1929 t « v( A 

2 Legpe R T Ringworm of the Feet J A 
(Mo 4) 1929 
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far as tlie organism is concerned it is in leality a ring- 
less ringworm In cultures the organisms glow abun¬ 
dantly Ihe fungi grow readily on silk, cotton, woolen 
and leather footwear, also on gloves trusses and 
athletic wear They aie found on wooden floors, run- 
\\a}s, benches, dning boards, and also on rubber and 
canvas mats^ Common diessmg rooms, towels and 
soaps are frequent causes of infection Between the 
toes, warmth and moisture provide a condition ideal 
for propagation Boiling readily kills the spores 
There are seveial varieties of ringworm of the feet 
First IS the earner type, in which theie are no s}mp- 
toins As w'lth the carriers of any contagious dis¬ 
ease, the danger is that the carrier maj at some time 
acutely affect himself or others There is the des¬ 
quamating type, in wdneh there may be a slight super¬ 
ficial peeling of the skin between the toes or about the 
nails This is the commonest type The desquamation 
may become heaped up and bogg} presenting the 
sodden variety Theie is the vesicular t^pe, in wdiich 
small and large water-like blisters are found In the 
eczematous type there aie inflammation and discharge 
Cracking of the skin and fissure formation arc com¬ 
monly found m any of the types Fluid and scabs 
are seen more in the vesicular and eczematous t) pes It 
IS rarer to find pus The chief site of the infection is 
betw'een the toes, especially in the third and fourth 
interdigital spaces, frequently involving the nails Itch¬ 
ing, burning, pains and other various paresthesiae are 
the rule From 1 to 3 per cent of cases of nngw’onn 
of the feet are of the more serere type so as to be 
disabling 

When the nails are affected they become friable, and 
about the free border are heaped up masses of adherent 
detritus The nail becomes yellow and overgrown It 
may present transaerse ridges or longitudinal striae 
The nail infection may be superficial with just the edge 
involved It may cause separation of the nail from its 
bed Thickening of the cuticle is also to be found 
Infection of the nails is common, is stubborn, tends to 
recur, and frequentl) persists unnoticed long after the 
associated skin condition has cleared The infection 
ma) last from several wrecks to many years It inajVbe 
realized how stubborn this disease is when deiinatolo- 
gibts frequently cannot cure themsehes As wath any 
infection, there mav be a secondar) invader In this 
case the picture is distoited, depending on the type of 
the secondary infection 

The matter of prevention has been quite problematic 
As the disease is communicable, it would be idea! not 
to e\pose the feet at any time to the infection The 
condition, of course is too unnersal for this The 
organisms seem to be ever)where Rubber, wooden 
and paper bathing slippers are used How'ever, as at 
the showers, slippers arc removed to w'ash the feet 
The technic is theieby broken and the exposed feet are 
on the floor again to come m contact wath the fungi 

hen many are using show'ers at the same time, 
especialh children it can readih be seen how' easily 
the slippers themselves would become sources of infec¬ 
tion or reinfection There should be no exchange of 
towels suits or soap RareK may the ringworm be 
spread to other paits of the body such as the hands, 
axillae and gioins The spread of the infection is 
usualh from the feet to these other parts of the bod\ , 

^ Public Health Entfineering Section of the American Public KeaUli 
As’iociation Oct 2 1929 

4 ^^llhams C W and Barthel E A. Tinea of the Toe Nails as 
a Source of Rcmfcction m Tinea of the Feet JAMA 03 907 
(Sept 21) 1929 


therefore it is best to use the tow'el last on the feet 
As boiling destroys the ringworm, it is adiisable to 
boil such articles as hose, towels and bathing suits 

Reinfection is the great difficulty to overcome If 
the organisms are destroyed on the feet, reinfection 
may readily come from footw'ear, floors or members of 
the famih It seems that the ideal means would be 
some chemical that would be destructue to the ring¬ 
worm organism that could be applied to all places 
with which the exposed feet come in contact Foot¬ 
wear should be light, well \entilated and changed 
frequently, preferably night and morning A^ntiseptic 
powders could be lightly applied between the toes and 
Ill the footwear The floors of natatonums should not 
be made of wood They should be made of some non- 
absorbent easily cleanable substance 

Theie is apparently no specific medicament for this 
condition The remedies tried base been numerous 
Nearly eeer) antiseptic has been used at some time or 
other Among substances used have been 2 per cent 
icctie acid, 1 2,000 potassium permanganate iodine, 
meicurochrome-220 soluble, camphor and iodine Whit¬ 
field s ointment Pick’s ointment, pine and tar ointment, 
chrysarobm, zinc sulphate, 2 per cent gentian violet, 
moderate carbolfuchsm and burnt elm \^arious pow¬ 
ders such as thymol iodide, have been placed in shoes 
Floors have been rubbed with formaldeln de The nails 
have been scraped X-rays have been applied to the 
lesions 

During the loutine examination of the Albany Junior 
High School pupils III the spring of 1928 it was found 
that hundreds of children bad this ringworm infection 
of the feet Ninety-seven per cent of the cases found 
were of the mild desquamating type while the remain¬ 
ing 3 per cent embraced the sodden, vesicular and 
eczematous varieties These students W'ere excluded 
from participating m gymnastics and prevented from 
entering the pool Swabbing watli iodine and mercuro- 
chrome-220 soluble was done in most cases This, 
liowe\er, did not serve to check the condition, and the 
pb)sical training classes were much depleted In the 
fall of 1929 It was found that the same condition 
existed, and about 50 per cent of all the pupils w'cre 
excluded because of this foot condition Eaily m 
No\ ember, 1929 foot baths containing from 10 to 
15 per cent sodium thiosulphate were installed between 
the locker and the show’er rooms Each pupil on leaving 
the shower w’as requested to immerse the feet m this 
chemical bath on the way to the locker In so doing, 
the solution was well spattered over the locker room 
floor so that fiom the time the pupil left the shower 
until the time of dressing, the feet w'cre constanth m 
contact W'lth this thiosulphate solution The sulphite 
solution w'as found efficient as low' as 3 per cent, so 
that starting with from 10 to 15 per cent, plent\ of 
allowance is made for the dripping into tlie hath of 
plain water The hath was changed after each class 
of from tliirt) to fifty pupils The sulphite solution is 
ideal in being colorless and practicall) odorless Four 
weeks after the thiosulphate baths were installed, the 
ringworm infection liad entirel) disappeared from the 
Junior Fligh School 

The importance of the footbath cannot he o\er- 
empliasized There is no question that if the foot was 
not entireh immersed in the sulphite solution the results 
would not be so successful, because all the parts of 
harboring the organisms would not be reached Swab¬ 
bing IS usually done on the more apparent areas and not 
the more obscure, where the tinea may he just as 
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])lciitifiil ns n conslnnt smnee of icnifcclion It 
undnuhtcclly is ficqueiitU not so niucli tlic incdicniiKiit 
tint fails as it is the niodt of its application T lie Intli 
IS unhinch at times houmti and a 20 per cent powder 
of soduim thiosul[ilntc in bout acul his been tried with 
iniali success on feet, footweii aiiel floors J be powdei 
is innie e.isih ippliealile and is with the hilh may 
leidih be pi leed on the enlne foot espeenlh between 
the toes ibuut the n ills iiid beneath the soles It is 
qiiiekh ip] led to the soek and iinide the shoe li"ht 

(iustine; is ill that is neeesvne It his b en found ide il 
It times to step into the huh and litei use the ])owelit 
localK 1 he powdei m i\ i(,,mliil be dtisted on the 
feet ind footwe ii ni^Iu aiil moinm^ lor pieteiilioii 
and eomtoit 

349 Stite Mreet 

Special Aiticle 

nil IXDlsi'l \s \i;i 1 I SI s or 

X \RCOI ft s 

I\ IHr PRACIler 01 (no! MO \e,()l 0 (A * 
PsOBLin SOW! \SCIU !\, Ml) 

CMft \i.O 

Nnicotics cmplotcd for \aiious jimposes m otoliuii- 
gologt ate, hibt, moiphme and codeine deined from 
opinm , second, cocaine liom ci \ throw Ion coe i md 
last, scopolamine Ihe mamifaeliiu of heiom fiom 
morphine was discontinned some \tais ago beeaiise ot 
the habit foiming tcndeneics displited b) induidii ils 
using that ding It was most ealnible m contioiling 
annonng and persistent coughs, paiticulith tltose ot 
tiachcal and bionchial oiigin So f u as the indispen¬ 
sable chaiactci of the opium ])ic]tai itions is coiieerned 
I do not find it nccessaiv to use inoiphine aen cMeii- 
sneh With lefcicncc to tonsillcctoiin under geiieial 
anesthesia in adults, the li 3 podermic use of grain 
(11 mg ) of moiphme sulphate with kiaogrim (0 4mg ) 
of atiopine is ot \ahie m that the foimei lessens the 
excitement and flight stage before anesthesia is est ib- 
lished and the lattci diminishes the seerctions in the 
mouth and tin oat ■\^dlen childicn iic of an cspecialh 
excitable t\pc, it is oecisionally best to give a Inpo- 
derinic injection of % ) of codeine piioi 

to such operation as mastoidcctome y\s a general uile 
howeeei, it does not seem neccssaiy to me to use my 
pieopeiative medication foi childicn 

When extensne intianisal work or, esjiccialh, when 
laclical external smus opeiations arc pei formed iindei 
local anesthesia, m many instances, pai ticularly m 
excitable individuals, it is necessar) to use some pic- 
operatiye medication usually m the form of % to Vi 
gram (11 to 16 mg) of morphine sulphate sometimes 
combined with ){,oo to gram (0 3 to 04 mg) of 
seopolamine Indioliromide Preliminary to mastoid 
operations, paiticulaily m adults, it has been found 

* These articles arc prepirerl under a plan of coopention between 
the Mcdicil Association the Committee on Drufi: Addiction 

of the Dnision of Moclicil Sciences of the \atioml Kcseircli Council 
and the Dntsioii of 'Mental Iljtn-iic of the United States Public Jlcahli 
bcrvice Their object is to reduce tlie legitimate use of addiction drups 
to a minimum bs replacement wliercicr possible uith other remedies that 
wiU accomplisli the ilesircd result The phjsicians of the United States 
ire thu essential group in an\ <;ucli attempt and U is hojicd tint these 
articles will be useful to tlicm in their practice Th** funds for this work 
hate been domed to the National Kesearch Council b> the Bureau of 
Social II\t,u.nc Inc 


dtsiribit to use from to gr.ain (11 to 16 
mg) of moiplnne sulphite Inpodermicall} biforc 
operition With (be exeejition of umisuilh pimfiil 
c I'-es of letilc otitis media I rnrel) resort to niorpliiiie 
midieation but I do emjiloi it where there arc len 
‘■evere postoper itive puns following mastoid ojicntion': 
sueli IS he id iclie or other s\mptoms arising from 
iiKiimge il 11 nl itions 

lie sides rest md eeitaiii local measures morpliiiK 
Ins been used for mun \t irs m cases ol se\crc licmor 


lb ige fiom the nose thioat, lar\nx and lungs In tlic'c 
c ises es()eeiall\ when gre it restlessness is ciidciit, the 
emploMiient of mor[)bine it limes seems nKlisjiciisahle 

1-oe il iiiestliesi i ill nn opiinoii, is most desinhle 
wbtieter it cm lie used md is jiojinlar with inam 
operators ji irtienl irh for lonsilleetonu iiitrainsal pro 
Cl (lures md mtialiivngc il opei itions siieli as rcmonl 
of pajiillom IS, md for I ir\ iigolissnie Prelmnnan to 
the l.uiei operilinii, the use of a sniill amount ol 
moipbme is often desirible or e\cn csscntnl Soiii 
mtbnrs aie opposed to givmg .aii ojmte before a 
1 in iige il o[ier,atiori 

In the wink of biniKhnsco])\ there is sonic dncrgcncc 
of opiiiioiis legal ding the use of iiareotics Chenher 
f lekson does not f nor eitbei morjilnnc or cocaine, m 
tael he does not use am form of nncslbesn when 
woikmg on elnldicii Somi oiierilois for broncho 
stopic md foieignboiK m imp il itions on ndidls under 
geitei li iiiestlusii gne morphine os jirclnnnnri niedi 
e ilion when the pitienl is inninnigeablc, niid likeni c 
Use the s line pioeediiie m elnldieii I'or local aiies 
llusia most often m idnits coe line is ajiphed to the 
jilimnx jwnloim fossie md Ian n\ before aUcmptni? 
to j) isb the lube J ben eoeamc solution is applied cither 

with qiplie ilors 01 willi m itomi?er to the lower por 

tion ol the triebca and the bioncbi 

Cocaine lias made inti masal singeii possible, nn 
mam opeiatois iKo lu\e used it m tliioat operations 
but nnm ilummg s\mptoms md m i number o 
instances aclnai de itb hue lesiilted from its use Tie 
Section on Lanngologa, Otologa and Rliinologi o 
(be Amencm Medieil Associ ition m 1919 autborize 
the ajijiomtment of a committee to stiuh tlic results am 
to icport on the aih mtages and disachantages of loca 
mestlic''ia Di Lnnl IMaecr of New York (be nt® 
Ibi Ross ) I ill Skillci 11 of l^’lnladelpln t and I coiistitntcd 
tins eommitlee and Di Wblliam C Clumberhin o 
Cleveland was added a tear I itci The committee w^as 
able to icport twentj-two idditional deaths amongca'cs 
III winch opeuitions iindci cocaine aiiestbcsia bad tie 


ici foi med 

For further maestigation a committee was lac 
ippointed consisting of lepiesentatncs from the larioiis 
iranchcb of medicine and singer) Finalh a permanei 
romnnttec foi the studi of toxic cfiects of locm ane^^ 
iicsia was foi med under the auspices of 
m riiaimnca and Cliemistii of the Amcncin 
\ssocmtion This committee consists of Dc 
Maaer of New» \ork, chairman Dr Elliott C 6n 
if Clcacland, Dr Robeit A Hatcher of New iorn. 
md the author as secretary Ils efforts are rlir'^'- 
owaul obtaining all possible details regarding ca ^ 
n operatiac work done iindei cocaine or „ 

mcsllietics Not only comulsions and other alar^ 
ymptoms are sometimes noticed with the use of 
n nose and thioat operations, but quite a 
lumber of deaths have occurred, of wdiich the comini 
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listed fort^-three The dnta obtained haee been pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of the piofession Sinee no inmes 
either of patients or of opciatois aie mentioned, there 
IS no good reason for aii}' one lefusing to leport 
unfortunate results to the committee It is impoitant 
to remember that not a few patients hate an idiostn- 
crast and show toxic sjmptoms with even a small 
amount of cocaine 

Wheneter possible the substitution of some ot the 
newer local anesthetics, such as procaine htdrochloiide, 
IS adtisable, m older to atoid possible toxie cttects 
from tlie eocame Jn spite of the fact that m one ot 
the laigest clinics m the countiy the use of small 
amounts of cocaine submucoush has not been attended 
b} am serious icsults, I hiinh behete that cocaine 
should ne^er be miected subcutaneously oi suhmucousU 
In opeiations on the throat, especiall} in tonsillectomies, 
it IS possible to get perfect anesthesia without emphn- 
iiig any cocaine whate\ei, except in the i ire mstanees 
to lie mentioned, and I ha^e done woik m this wa\ foi 
mam a ears Using a 1 per cent piocnne In droeblonde 
solution with or without the addition of a small amount 
of epinephrine and blocking the posterioi palatine and 
the glossophar} ngeal nera es gia es pet feet anesthesi i 
aaithout ana untoaaard effects hen the phai 3 ngcal 
reflex is actiae it maa occasional!} lie neeessara to 
swab the phaiamx and the base ot the tongue aaath 
a 5 or 10 per cent solution of cocaine hadrochloride 
caie being taken that none of this is savalloaa’ed 
Cocaine is necessaia' in intralai} ngeal woik under 
local anesthesia, but it is a foitunate f let that when 
applied here feaa’er toxic effects are noted In pei- 
fonning tracheotomy, if a feav drops of dilute cocune 
solution aie instilled into the tiachea b\ inserting 
the needle between the imgs, cough and dvs|)uea 
are aaoided aahen the trachea is opened This is 
due peihaps to less i ipid absorption In wa\ of the 
Iar\ngeal mucosa than is the case with the nasal and 
phai} ngeal mucous membranes In the nose it is neees- 
sar\ to use cocaine in septal resections tuibineetomies 
and operatic c w'oik on the accessoi I sinuses Attention 
has been called to the fact (Ross) that the combination 
of cocaine and epinephrine acts scnergisticalh and gices 
gieater rise in the inti acranial mtracenous pressure 
than cc'hen these tevo dings are used separateh For 
this reason it is better in intranasal ccork to apple 
epinephiine, ccait fice or six minutes until this maximum 
ellcct has disappeaied, and then use the cocaine 

Vs general sedatic'es the baibital dencatices or bio- 
mides mac be used cc ith considerable effect, and the 
formei cchen gicen before the operation are said to 
lessen the toxic efiects of cocaine anesthesia 

SLCICIARC 

In considering the need for naicotics in otolarcn- 
gologc, one mac pci haps separate the cases into tcco 
groups those in cchich their use is reallc indispensable, 
and those m cchich the administration of naicotics is 
highlc desirable but not indispensable, in other ccoids, 
there are absolute and relatne indications VV ith itfer- 
ence to the conditions in cchich narcotics aie indispensa¬ 
ble, there are, first of all intranasal cc ork intialarc ngeal 
inanipnlations and operations under local anesthesia, all 
of cchich require cocaine hut great care must be 
obserced in its use For bronchoscope it is essential 
cchen a local anesthesia is desirable but some operators 
consider it not onlc needless but harmtul cchen doing 
this ccork m children In man} cases, because of its 


toxicit}, a substitute for cocaine is emploced, such as 
procaine he drochloride, buten, and similai prepaiations, 
this is cspeciallc tiue of tonsillectoiu} and other throat 
operations 

In the second gioup, morphine and scopolamine are 
c'eiy desiiable as preoperatice measuies in cases such 
as mastoiditis, ladical nasal accessoic sinus operations 
or extensice larc ngeal operation such as laryngofissure 
or lai\ngcctoni} Thee are, hoccecci, not entiielc indis¬ 
pensable because other sedatices, such as the baibital 
dciicaticcs or bromides, ma} be used m their pi ice 
ISO Koith Michigan Acciiue 


The Cbemiccil Laboratory 


TlIC FOfLOWI\G CONTAINS A REPORT OF THE AilERICNN AfEDICVL 
Aijboci\TioN Chemical Lador\tor\ supilemented b\ two iiactlri 

OLOGIC INV hSTIGA-^IONS THE LATTER IN \ CSTIC \TION S WERE CARRIED ON 
1NDEPLNDEN1L\ AT TWO OTHER LABORATORIES 

_ I Ia Leech Director 

LISTERINE 

Report of Chemical and Bacteriolog c Investigations 

Today the name of Lister signifies to most people the generic 
handle of a propnctarc month wash and dandruff precentice,” 
Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Companj) Lord Joseph Lister 
ccas the father of antiseptic and aseptic stirgerj What an 
abasement ot a great name' 

Precious to the creation of the Council on Pharmacj and 
Cbemistrc Listerine ccas promoted ccith pseudoscience to the 
nitdical profession During the past tcceiitc five cears it lias 
betoinc incrcasmgh unusual to find adcertisements for Ltsteriiic 
m the pages of medical journals Necespapers of course, general 
magazines and a feev dental journals iccept the copj In 
England propnctarc products mac still gam caste through the 
uncritical endorsements of certain journals notabl) the Lanctt 
In the issue ot the Lancet for Sept 21, 1929, under the heading 

Rcjiorts and Analctical Records appeared an article entitled 

The Germicidal Action of Listerine Antiseptic The con¬ 
clusions dracen be the Lancet ccere 

1 The statement of the nnnufacturers [of I istenne] in regTrd to the 
killing times of Aonous organisms is substTntnlI> correct 

2 The actinl number of micro-orginisms killed in IS seconds bv the 
undiluted antiseptic eNcecds tint claimed bv the manufacturers over 600 
millions were found to be killed m the IS seconds time hnni compared 
AMtb the 200 millions mentioned bj the makers 

o The antiseptic has been pro\cd to be i)crfcctl> afe for use in all 
the body caMtits 

Whether or not Listerine ccas a comparaticelc strong or cccak 
antiseptic cchcther or not it possessed anc bactericidal poccer 
oil dilution and cclietlier or not a preparation ol smipk clicm- 
icals of knocen composition ccoiild be better — on these (jucstions 
the Lancet report ccas silent 

Not long after the Lanctt issued its report American Ph>- 
siciaiis recciccd in the mail reprints featuring the displac 
statement NO GREATER ENDORSEMENT HAS 
r\ER BEEN GIAEN ANA ANTISEPTIC TOR ORAL 
HAGIENE Apparentlc tlie scientific judgment ol the editor 
ot the Lancet docs not apple to matters affecting the business 
oflice 

Hit circularization of the American Medical proiession ccith 
the Lancit reports brought numerous inquiries to the carious 
dtpartnitiUs ot the American Aledical Association IIocc, 
asked American phcsiciaiis is the Lancet able to deduct sticli 
sccccpiiig conclusions for an antiseptic cchich is rated as an 
inefhcient germicide be the mtelhgent An crican phe sician r ’ 
The correspondents questioned the slogan carried in necespapers 
to the effect that Listerine 

KILLS 200 000 000 GERMS IN IS SECONDS 

True, Listerine is adcertiscd ccith a formula — a formula 
Iioccecer so esscntiallc meaningless that a druggist could not 
take the formula and make a duplicate solution from it 
Listerine is therelore cssentiallc secret m character 
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The Laboratory of the American Itfcdicil Association was 
asked to iinestigate the prcscnt-da> prcinration from both a 
chemical and a bacteriologic standpoint The chemical work 
was done bs J B Peterson, Ph D , of the staff of the American 
Medical Association Chemical Laboratory 

CHEMIST’S REPORT 

JoFL B Pfterson, Pit D 

Eight original bottles of Listerme (Lambert Pharmacal Com 
panj, St Louis) were bought on the open market and sub¬ 
mitted to esammation The printed matter on the outside of 
the cartons indicated that the product contained 25 per cent 
alcohol The following ‘formula’ was found on the carton 

Constituents —Th>me encnbptus Inptisn R’lultlicrn ami nicnllia 
of cTch one part bone and ben^ou nculs luent) nine parts el1i\l olcoliol 
tuo hundred and <ift> parts uatcr to make one ihousiml puts 

Each bottle contained 14 ounces of an amber colored liquid 
with an aromatic odor The contents of the bottles were ini\ed 
before examination 

The presence of hexjIresorcinol was ruled out bj a modifica¬ 
tion of the test of Lhott and Baibour i Quantitatuc determina¬ 
tions on the chemical and plnsical properties of Listerme are 
recorded in the second column of tabic 1 

Table 1 —Clntnnal and Pln^nal D, laniiiiialioiit 


A M A 


Content 

I istcnnc 

I aboratory 

Scliition 

/peci6c Rravjt> at 25 C 

0 9746 

0 9749 

Grams of bone acid in 1 000 cc 

21 4 

23 3 

Per cent alcohol bj lolunn. 

26 08 

26 09 

Acid substances extracted from 25 cc by 

0 36 

0 42 

chloroform in terms of trams of bcnroic 
acid m 1 000 cc 



Refractive index at 25 C 

1 3496 

1 3464 

Surface tension (dynes i»er centimeter) at 
25 C 

Turbidity (cooling) test 

37 1 

37 0 

12 C 13 C 

12C 16C 

On the basis of tlic values for alcohol and 

boric acid, and 

on the basis of a large number of experiments 

in blending the 

volatile oils suggested in the formula reproduced, a solution was 

made up as in table 2 



Tabi F 2 —Composition of Solntwn 

Rone acid 


2^ 4 Gm 

Benzoic acid 


0 4 Gm 

Alcohol (94%) 

280 0 cc 

Menthol 


0 375 Cm 

Thymol 


0 75 Gm 

Eucalyptol 


0 8 cc 

Meth>l sahc>lati. 


0 1 cc 

Baptisia (U ild Indigo Fluidcxtract 
Water to make 

N D 

10 0 cc 

1 000 cc 

Dissolve the bone acid in about 650 cc 

of Mater 

Dissolve the other 


ingredients m the alcohol add the aqueous solution to the alcohol solution 
and dilute it with water to 1 000 ce Add 1 Cm of talc, shake the 
solution and allow to stand two hours and filter 


No turbidity was produced on mixing the alcohol and aqueous 
solutions or on diluting the completed product Its color, odor 
and taste markedl> resembled Listerme Quantitative determina¬ 
tions of the chemical and physical properties of this solution, in 
comparison to those of market specimens of Listerme are listed 
m column 2 of table 1, which indicate that the products have 
essentialh the same characteristics 

From the foregoing it may be concluded 

1 That the formula for Listerme as printed on the carton 
can be considered as no more than a list of constituents, the 
quantitatne feature being essentiallj meaningless 

2 That the solutions made according to the formula devised 

by the A M A Chemical Laboratory closed approximated 
Listerme in chemical attributes _ 

1 Eliott D C. and Barbour, H G Canad At A J X5 78? 
(Aug) 1925 


THE ntCTPruoi oct of listerixe 
In order to lest the bacteriologic report of the Lancet (the 
Laniit did not publish n chemical report) and to get scientific 
tiidcnce of the relative values of the ingredients of Listerme, 
the following solutions were prepared and given to the bac 
tcriologist for cxaniiintion 
A Listerme (market specimen) 

C A solution contqimng 55 3 cc of 94 per cent alcohol made 
up vv itb vv alcr to 200 cc , i c, 25 per cent solution of alcohol 
(bv volume) 

D Same solution as C but contamuig m addition 46 Gm of 
boric acid 

L A solution made up according to the formula outlined in 
the chemist s report (table 2) 

r Same soliitioii as C but containing 0 75 per cent of thmiol 
in addition 

As the worl bj the Lancet laboratorv was done b) the 
Reddish- method, it was deemed advisable to make a com 
parisoii Two separate investigations were authorized One 
was done hj Dr 0 iicl cr and Jlr Queen of the Department of 
Hvgieiic and Baclcriologv at the Umvcrsilj of Chicago, the 
second mvcstigatioii iiiikiiown to the first was made b) Dr 
John r Norton, director of laboratories of the Department of 
Health, Detroit 


Bvctekioi ocisTS Reports 

I REPORT n\ WISSTOV 11 TLCKER, PH D , AND 
CRrrXVILIF B OLEES, BS 

lilt Ccnntcidal Forcer of I^istcniu and Us Constituents— 
This paper reports the results of tests on the germicidal efti 
cicnev of five solutions submitted to us from the chemica 
laboratorv of the American Medical Association One of the 
solutions was Listerme, while the four remaining were prepara 
tioiis of the constituents of I isterine in various combination' 
For purposes of comparison, Liquor Antisepticus N F, a 
preparation of Parke, Davis and Conipanv, was added to e 
series Ml tests were carried out in parallel in order 
comparable results Each solution was tested in two 
wavs first for germicidal activitv at 37 C on staiidaraiz 
cultures of B t\t'hosns and 5 oiimis as recommended 
Reddish’ for testing antiseptics, second, B t-iphosus “““ 
am CHS phenol coefficients of the solutions were deternmie 
20 C b> the Reddish •> method of determining phenol coefhcieni 

Proccduic —In the first group of tests the 
tested full strength and diluted with I and 4 parts (final m 
1 2 and I 5 of sterile distilled water) The test wganum 
were a strain of B t\phosns which survived 1 
five minutes but not for ten minutes, and a strain of 3 an • 
vvliicii survived 1 60 phenol for five minutes but not or 
minutes and survived 1 70 phenol for fifteen minutes a ^ 
tions were measured into sterile tubes m 5 cc quantities 
tubes were warmed to 37 C and maintained at that 
throughout the test To each medication tube was added u 
of a twentj-four hour broth culture of the test organism 
at intervals of fifteen, thirty and forty five seconds an ° T 
two, three, four and five minutes, subcultures were 
suitable for growth of the organisms Growth in . jj, 

was checked after forty eight hours incubation at p ^ 

case of doubtful growth the material was streake ji, 

plates for confirmation The numbers of viable 
the cultures was determined by diluting 05 cc ot cu 
OSS per cent sodium chloride solution and pouring pa 
45 C Duplicate plates were prepared m each case 
colonies were counted after forty eight hours’ 

The series of solutions was tested five tunes with Dot 
organisms Table 3 shows the average results obtained 

In the determination of the phenol coefficients ol tne 
tions the same test organisms used m the first tes 
employed In this case the solutions and cultu res wer _ 


2 It maj be pointed out that the ine'hod was deus^^^^^ 

r Reddish at the time he was bactcriolosist for the U S l 
AgrSure Since then he has left the R’''™"’'”' ’f o’('L.sKr.ne 

noloRist for the Lambert Pharmacal Company C F, 

3 Editorial J Ain Pharm A 16 501 , vtim\ledge of 

Lab & CJm Med 14 649 (April) 1929 The Ne^er KnoiMcag 

ictcnologj and Immunology 1928 chapter 22 p 301 

4 Reddish (footnote 3 third reference) Am J Pub Heal 
^pnl) 1927 
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tamed at 20 C throughout the tests Tlie solutions were tested 
m S cc amounts as in the first case At intcrrals of thirty 
seconds, 0 5 cc of a tuenty-four hour broth culture of the 
test organism was added to a senes of ten medication tubes 
containing the solutions in suitable dilutions After fi\e, ten 

Table 3—Miiiiimnn KtUtng Tmc of Solutions Up To 
Five Miiititcs 


Dilutions of Solutions 


Solutions 

Tested 

Tp<t 

Organ}«m 

1 s 

i 2 

1 5 

Sol \ 

B 

tVpllO'US 

Killed 

15 «cc 

Killed 

35 

Kot killed' 

5 mm 

J iq Vnt 

B 

tJPbO 119 

Killed 

15 «CC 

Kilkd 

1j sec 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Sol 0 

B 

tipho^u*! 

KiUofT 

1 niln 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Sol D 

B 

1 1 pho«iis 

Killed 

1 jnin 

Kot killed 

0 min 

Kot kflkd 

5 min 

Sol E 

B 

t> pllO'llS 

Killed 

1j «CC 

Killed 

1j Fee 

Not killed 
) min 

Sol r 

B 

t^phonis 

Killed 

15 sec 

Killed 

1 min 

Not killed 

D min 

Sol \ 

s 

nureus 

Killid 

30 «cc 

Kot killed 

0 min 

Kot killed * 

5 min 

I fq Ant 

S 

aureus 

Killed 

4 j ftC 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Kot killed 

5 min 

SoJ C 

s 

nureus 

Not killed 

5 inin 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Sol D 

s 

'lureiis 

Kot killed 

5 rnin 

Kotkilkd 
d mrn 

Kot killed 

0 mm 

Sol r 

s 

nureus 

Killed 

GO Foc 

Kot killed 

5 min 

Kot kfikd 

0 mm 

Sol P 

s 

aureus 

Killed 

5 min 

Kot killed 

5 mm 

Not killed 
d min 


^ lablc Orirnni^’ms 
OOCc of 
Culture 


V % 0 millions 


5j 0 mtlHons 


and fifteen minute inter\als of medication subcultures were made 
with a 4 mm platinum loop into seeding tubes of broth Growth 
III the subcultures was again checked after fortt eight hours’ 
incubation at 37 C The coefficients were computed bj dividing 
the dilution that killed the test organism in ten minutes but 
not in fire minutes b\ the dilution of phenol which ga\c similar 
results Table 4 gnes the results that occurred with the greatest 


Table 4 —B Typ^'osiis and S Aureus Phenol Coefficients 
of the Solutions Tested 




Liquor 




OrgimiFins 

Sol A 

Antlecpticus Sol C 

Sol D 

Sol E 

Sol P 

B tjplioeus 

OO'W 

0 0-22 0 

0 

0 022 

0 023 

is ftUTCUS 

OOlo 

0 016 0 

0 

0 016 

0 


degree of regulanti in ten tests carried out with each solution 
on botli test organisms 

Smnmai t —The germicidal actii ity of a senes of solutions 
was tested at 37 C with B tiphosus and 5 auiciis as the test 
organisms 'kll of the solutions were germicidal for B typhosus 
within file minutes when used full strength when diluted with 
equal parts of water, solutions C and D lost their germicidal 
properties and when diluted w’lth four parts of water all of the 
solutions failed to show germicidal properties hen S aureus 
was used as the test organism, solutions A E F and Liquor 
Antisepticns were germicidal within fi\e minutes, while solu¬ 
tions C and D were not When diluted with equal parts of 
water ill ol the solutions lost their germicidal powers for 
S' auicits 

Phenol coefficients lor B txphosus determined be the Reddish 
method Were the same for solutions E F and Liquor Anti¬ 
septicns Coefficients for 5" aiiriut were the same for solutions 
\, E and Liquor Antisepticus while solutions C and D demon¬ 
strated no killing power lor cither B tvphasus or 5 aureus 
Solution F while germicidal for B typhosus demonstrated no 
killing power for i aiiieis at 20 C [End of Tucker and 
yiiea-n s retwrt ] 

ir KrioRT nv John r Norton, pud 

In accordance w ith the request of the director ot the American 
Mcdieil Association Chemical Lahoratore, tests on disinfecting 


action hate been made on a group of solutions marked A, C, D, 
E and F, recened from the director of the laboratorj The 
content of these solutions was unknown to me In addition, a 
pint bottle of Listerine was purchased on the open market and 
a pint bottle of ‘Liquor Antisepticus N F,” manufactured by 
Parke, Davis and Companj, was purchased in a similar waj 
All of the seven products were submitted to the same tests 
under as nearly identical conditions as is possible m work of 
tins character 

Phenol coefficients for each solution were determined both 
against B typhosus (Hopkins) and Staphylococcus aureiis, 
according to the method recommended and described bj Reddish 
Table 5 gives the results obtained The figtires are the result 
of a number of tests Solutions C and D have no demonstrable 
disinfecting action against the organisms used It should be 
pointed out that, whereas verj consistent results are obtained 
with B typhosus, discrepancies maj occur in an individual test, 
against Staphylococcus aniens This is in accord with the 
known properties of the latter organism, which has not reached 
such a stable condition as has the tjphoid bacillus There 
appears to be no demonstrable difference in the phenol coeffi¬ 
cient of Listerine, Liquor Antisepticus, solution A or solution E 
Solution F has about half the bactenologic activitj of those just 

Tvble S— Phenol Coefficient According to the Reddish Method 


r typho II' 
Stnpfiylococciis 
nurciis 


Liquor Solutions 

I |c Anti ,-^- 


tonne* 

septicos 

A 

c 

D 

E 

P 

0 02Z 

0C33 

0023 

0 

0 

0 022 

OOll 

0 012 

0 02d 

0 012 

0 

0 

0 025 

0 012 


f* In this report Solution A was Listerine which had been purchased 
on the open market by the A >1 A Chemical Laboratory and sent to 
Dr Norton under the code letter ‘ A The column marked Listerine 
refers to product piircliased by Dr Norton on the open market Both arc 
Listerine —Dir A JI A Oieniical Laboratorj] 

mentioned Liquor Antisepticus and solution E gave phenol 
coefficients against Staplivlococcus aureus consistently above the 
figures obtained for Listerine, solution A and solution F How¬ 
ever It should be pointed out that these phenol coefficients are so 
small that it is doubtful whether there is any significance attached 
to the differences recorded in the table In determining the 
tabulated figures Reddish’s method of calculation was followed, 
that IS the dilution of the solution under test winch kills in 
ten minutes but not in five minutes, was divided bj the dilution 
of pure phenol which killed in ten minutes but not in five 
minutes 

Reddish recommends that, m dealing vvith antiseptics, the 
abilitj to kill bacteria in five minutes at 37 C be used as a 
criterion of the relative efficieiic) of such antiseptics rather 
than the phenol coefficients Using this point of view, two 
antiseptics would be compared on the basis of the extent to 


Tvbie 6 — dhility of Solutions to kill in Piltecn Seconds 



B T\rho«us 

B Coll 

Staphylo 

coccus 

Aureus 

Stropto 

coccus 

VirJdans 

Strepto 
coccus 
npmolj tleu« 

T fptenne 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Liquor Anti 

FiptlCM' 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Solution^ 

A 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killtd 

Killed 

1 

Not billed 

Kot killed 

Not kille<l 

Not killed 

Not billed 

D 

Not killed 

Not killed 

Not Lllkd 

Kot killed 

Kot killed 

F 

Killed 

Killed 

Kllleti 

Killed 

Killed 

P 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killtd 

Kllleil 


2G2* 

2dd* 

214 

2J0* 

^>0 


• VpproNiniiitc number ot oreoni'm' In iiillllon' 


which Ihej could be diluted and still kill bacteria m five roimiles 
at 37 C 

Solufioiis C and D undiluted did not kill either B typhosus 
or Staphylococcus aureus in five minutes and therefore do not 
possess anv germicidal power Listerine, Liquor Antisepticus 
and Solutions A and E when diluted with equal parts of dis 
tilled wafer killed the tj^hoid bacillus m five minutes but did 
not destrov Staphylococcus aureus in this period of time Solu 
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tion F, Similarly diluted, did not kill cither orpanism jn fire 
minutes When diluted vith three roliiines of distilled w iter 
none of the antiseptics or solutions tested had any demonstrable 
germicidal action even ailicn the time of exposure of the organ 
isms was increased to filteen minutes 
Tests were also made on the ahilit> of the solutions under 
consideration to kill bacteria in fifteen seconds at a temperature 
of 37 C The organisms used were B B rnh 

Stajihyiococcus autcus Sli cl>tococcii^ v ritlnus and Sin l>tnrnrnts 
hcinolyticus The results arc gnen in table 6 These results 
were from repeated tests Solutions C and D showed no 
tendency to 1 ill the bacteria tested unless small numbers of 
moderately resistant organisms such as the streptococci, were 
used Eacn in this case there is some doubt concermng the 
killing power because of the difficiiltj in rccoicring these bac 
teria in the ordinary broth medium A more delicate medium 
wws therefore substituted so that the tests did not corresiionit 
exactly to those obtained with B /i/’/iooit, B coU and 'ilaplnlo- 
coccus aureus In all the tests, the solutions were used with 
out dilution There was no apparent di(Terence m the gcrniicidal 
action of Listerme, Liquor Antiscpticiis hi F, solution \, 
solution E and solution F [End of Dr Norton s report ] 

COMMIXT 

These bacteriologic results bear out the proiioimcciiient that 
Torald Sollmann made mam eears ago when dealing with I be 
Broader Aims of the Council on Pharmaci and Cltcmistre In 
an article entitled Some Studies m Bottled Psichotlicrapi, 
Dr Sollmann appraised the cflicieiicy of Listeniic thus 

What a fine antiseptic odor and taste arc possessed li> tlnmoll Alter 
comparing the odor and taste of a satuiatcd solution of thsniol with a 
5 per cent solution of phenol or a 1 per cent solution of corrosuc suh 
Iimate, could one doubt for a moment which is tlie most actiic> Fiidcuily 
not for thimol plus small quantities of boric and bcnroic acid iindtr iht 
name of Listenne sells at a dollar a bottle ft is really loo bad that 
bacteria cannot recognize a superior atitiscplic as well as the nose—for 
according to the bactcnologic test as quoted bj Wood four liiiiulrcd and 
ninety fite dollars worth of Listcriiie has the antiseptic action of a cents 
worth of corrosiee sublimate or fifteen dollars worth of I istennc equals 
s cents worth of carbolic acid 

SOMMAr\ 

1 The composition of Listcniic is cssciitnllv tint of a solti 
tion containing 25 per cent alcohol, 24 per cent of boric acid 
04 per cent of benzoic acid, with aromatic substances chiclh 
tliymiol (about 0 75 per cent) While the composition ot 
Listerme is essentially secret, the American ilcdical Associ i 
tions Chemical Laboratory presents a formula the attributes of 
w'liich agree witli those of Listerme, both chemicallv and 
faactenologically 

2 The Laucct report on Listerme is cssciitialh correct as 
far as it goes However in new of bacteriologic findings it is 
important to note that the interpretation of the Lancet report 
may be quite erroneous 

(a) Listerme undiluted will do no more so far as its bacterio 
logic action is concerned, than other commercial antiseptics, 
in fact. It will not do as much as mans 

(b) Listerme diluted, as it is apt to be when used, is prac 
tically wortliless bactenologically, while many other antiseptics 
are available tliat will stand dilution and remain powerfully 
actise 

These conclusions bear out the work done at the Hygienic 
Laboratory in 1912 when the germicidal s-alue of a senes of 
proprietaries was determined (using the Hsgienic Laboratory 
Method for determining phenol coefficients) The remarl s made 
on the report on Listerme"= were indeed significant They were 

As shown m the ahoie luble a 20 per cent solution of Listerme did not 
kill B tsp/ioriir williin fifteen mmutes Tlie determinalion of the coclfi 
cient IS impracticable 

3 The number of organisms killed m fifteen seconds is of 
little practical importance A good disinfectant will kill 
200 000 000 organisms as quickU as 200 or any other number up 
to tlie point where tlie germicidal actuiti ma\ be interfered 
witli by extraneous material If the Listenne adiertisiiig 
copywriters would use a bath tub instead of a test tube the 
number of organisms which thei could trutlifuih claim to be 

5 Bull 82 Ilig Lab U S P H S April 1912 


Idled by iiiidihitcd Listenne would be beyond human comprt 
bciision In the nbstiicc of compantiie thti, the statem nt 
"kills 200 000,000 Inctcrn in 15 seconds’ is cither mcaninglBs 
or misleading 

4 Listenne adicrtisiiig natiiralh docs not bring out the fact 
lint the coit of 1 istcriiic is grt itcr than that of many otlier 
disinfectants 

5 I islcniic adicrtismg implies that vhen put into a body 
catite 1 isterme Ins an action similar to that in a test tube 
experiment, it fails to st ite tint conditions m the mouth are 
not comparable with those in laboraton test tubes No mouth 
wash is completeK efiicieiit m sterilizing the caiitics of the 
mouth, nose and respiraton sistciii, bactenologically speaking 
1 iirllientiorc, the Lancit conclusion tint tlie product is sate 
in all bodv caeitics was made on ceidencc so slight and 
iiiiseieiitific that the statement ‘The Xiitiscpuc Was Proved 
I’eriecth Safe Lor Lsc m \11 Bodv Caiilies ’ needs mucli con 
firmalion before it can be t il cii at its full face value 

Coxci LSIOX 

I isieniie is a proprietary name for a soliilion of well knoiiai 
subsiaiices winch li is little baclcriologic iiicrit If a plwsician 
distrts to prescribe a complex weakly anti'cptic mouth wash 
— ind ibis IS not to be rcconiiiicudcd—lie Ins at Ins disposal the 
will known and noiisecrct Aiitiscptic Solution N F (Liquor 
kiitiscpticiis) 

1 urtiiermore, the bacteriologic experiments indicate that 
I Kicriiie will do hllle more llnii a weak hydro alcoholic'olii 
tion of thymol On dilution with four parts of yyatcr, Listenne 
‘-liiiyy-. no bacteriologic action, according to the reports here 
made 


Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL ON 
PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY 

The Conned on Pharmacy and Cheiiiistry of the ■kmcnean 
Medical Association held its tyyciity-seyeiith annual incctin? a 
the headquarters budding, 53a North Dearborn Street, ChicacOi 
I nday and Saturday, March 27 and 2S The following inemberi. 
yyere present 

Reid Pluiit ciniriinii of the Council professor of pliarmacol 
o„y Alcdical School of Harvard Lniyersit' 

Torald Sollmann yiee cliairman of the Council P™ 
pharmacology and materia mcdica, WTsteni Reserie 
ycraity School of Iiledicinc 

kV A Puckner secretary of the Council , 

L M Bailey chemist m charge, Connecticut Agneu u 
Experiment Station . 

Stanhope Bayue-Joncs, professor of bacteriology, L/ni'N®' 
of Rodiester School of Medicine and Dentistry 
A J Carlson, professor of physiology, Unucrsity ot ^ 

H N Cote associate clinical yirofcssor of derma o > 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine 
Eugene F Du Bois, associate professor of medicine, o ’ 
Umversity ATedieal College , „ 

C W Edmunds, professor of materia mcdica and therape > 
Lillyersity of Michigan Medical School 
Morns Fishbciii editor of The Joerx VL M dical 

Ernest E Irons, clinical professor of medicine. Rush i c 

Ti„„cd 

G \\ McCoy director of the Hygienic Laboratory 
States Public Health Service 
Lafayette B Llendel, professor of physiologic chemistry 
University 

Drs R A Hatcher, L G Rowntree, W^ SV 
G H Simmons were absent Attending their first 
ing were Dr H N Cole, who was appointed m . "I, 

Dr Stanhope Bayne Jones, who was appointed m ^ 

this year ,ciisse‘' 

In accordance with the usual procedure the ^ 

such general questions as have arisen in the yyork 
mg the acceptance of preparations for inclusion in 
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Nonofiicial Remedies during the past rear, though questions 
conccriiiiig some specific products were considered Among the 
subjects considered, tliose of special interest to the medical 
profession were 

AdiCrtismo of Accepted Pioducts in Othci than lYcdical 
Joiifiials —^fter extended discussion the Council decided to 
reuse its rules to permit the adrertismg of accepted articles in 
professional journals intended for dentists, pharmacists, nurses 
and rctermarians, prorided such adrertismg does not incite or 
encourage use bj unqualified persons 

G\ncrgcn —The Councils referee for this product presented 
ciidcnce which had been submitted bj the manufacturer in far or 
of the use of the drug in exophthalniie goiter After considera¬ 
tion of the cridence the CouiiliI decided that it was insufficient 
to warrant a rerision of the former decision that claims for 
Gjnergen be limited to the action in obstetrics and grnecotogy 

0 nrj Preparations —The Council discussed the question of 
continued recognition of oiarian extracts now described in New 
and Nonofiicial Remedies (which are not assared for follicular 
hormone content) and the adoption of an assay method for these 
products The Council decided that in the light of present knowl¬ 
edge no method of assaj for this class of products is aaadablc 
The Council further decided that oaary preparations, except 
those containing and standardized for the follicular hormone, 
be considered unacceptable because at the present time no critical 
evidence exists prosing their clinical usefulness The Council 
toted to omit from New and Nonofficial Remedies products of 
this class at the close of 1931 unless new and fatorable etidence 
detelops 

Sale of Digitalis by the Aiiicrican Heart Assaciation —The 
Council discussed the matter of the American Heart Associa¬ 
tions suppltmg to its members a standardized digitalis at a 
cost considerabl) lower than that possible for commercial pro¬ 
ducers Considerations in fat or of and others opposed to this 
practice were brought out The Council decided tliat the matter 
IS outside Its scope but toted that the American Heart Associa¬ 
tion be informed of the various points brought out in the 
discussion 

Dosage of Cod Liver Oil and Cod Livci Oil Concentrates — 
The Council s referee for these products presented objections 
to dosage claims for an accepted brand which had been made 
b) the manufacturer of another of tlie accepted brands He 
reported on the replies to a questionnaire concerning the prophj- 
lactic dosage of cod liter oil which had been sent to a list of 
leading pediatricians The Council decided that further opinions 
were to be sought, and toted that the dosage determined from 
collation of these opinions be included iii the Nett and Non- 
official Remedies article Cod Liter Oil and Cod Liter Oil 
Preparations, with the statement that such dosage recommenda¬ 
tion IS in accord w itli the best present information The Council 
approved a proposal that a joint committee of the Council and 
the Committee on Foods arrange for the preparation of a series 
of articles on the present status of knowledge of vitamins A, 
B, C and D to be published in The JouR^AL 

Pitainin Assay —The Council discussed the question of adopt¬ 
ing a standard method for tlie determination of titamin A 
potenej (other than that now prescribed in the U S P) and 
of a general standard for determination of vitamin D potencj 
The discussion brought out the urgent need for the establishment 
of a testing station where small manufacturers might secure 
vitamin assajs at a reasonable cost The Council voted that 
the sccrctarj write to the manufacturers of cod liter oil prepara¬ 
tions listed in New and Nonofiicial Remedies stating that the 
Council would be ghd to hate them suggest a uniform method 
for the determiintioii of tinmiii A and vitamin D potencj' 
which diet would like to have the Council protisionallj adopt 
The Council voted further that the distributors of accepted cod 
liter oil preparations be informed that the Council feels it most 
desirable that the distributors in conference might formulate 
plans looking to the establishment of a laboratort in the fieUl 
01 titainm assat, whose findings could be given general 
recognition 

f ifaiiim 1 Cfniiiir—In view of recent research and the con¬ 
sequent pressure to approve extensive claims for the ‘anti- 
infcctivc effects of vitamin the Councils referee for vitamin 


preparations asked for consideration of what might be permis¬ 
sible claims for the therapeutic or prophj lactic effects of this 
vitamin It was the general opinion of the Council that claims 
for the “anti infective” value of vitamin A in colds and otlier 
infections, based on experimentallj indicated effects, need further 
confirmation 

Acceptance of Fiosteiol Prcpaiations —In the discussion of 
this subject it was agreed that viosterol is a common name for 
irradiated ergosterol and that properly standardized viosterol 
preparations may be accepted regardless of the technic of 
preparation, so far as the legal aspects are concerned 

Coppei-hon Thciapy —The Council discussed the etidence 
for the value of copjier-iron therapj presented in connection 
with a recentlj submitted product The Council decided that the 
present evidence for the value of this therapy in the treatment of 
anemias is iiisufhcient 

Intel n s Handbook —The committee in charge of the prepara¬ 
tion of the material for this book in coojieration w ith the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals reported substantial prog¬ 
ress in Its work 

Met curochroiiie 220~Soiiible —The Council’s referee in charge 
of this product reported on the progress of experimental work 
which IS being done to check the claims advanced in the adver¬ 
tising The Council agreed that no action would be taken on 
the product until the experimental work is finished and formally 
presented 

Committee on Poods —The chairman of this committee 
reported substantial progress in the work being done The 
Council voted to recommend to the Board of Trustees that it 
consider the establishment of the Committee on Foods as a 
separate council of the Association, vvith the understanding that 
in matters of scope and in all questions of a therapeutic nature 
the new council defer to the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistrj 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 

The roLt-ottiNG additiohai, asticles have been acceftfd as cos 

FOEUING TO THE EULE5 OF THE COUNCIL ON PhAEUACV At D CllEUISTEY 
OF THE American Medical Association for admission to New and 
Nonofficial Remedies A cofv of the rules on which the Council 
BASES ITS action WILL BE SENT ON AFFLICATION 

_ W A PucKNER Secretary 

ANTIPNEUMOCOCCIC SERUM (See New and Non- 
oflicia! Remedies, 1930, p 351) 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc, Pearl River, N Y 
Refined and Concentrated Antifinenmocoeeic Serum T^fic I Lederle — 
Prepared by iroraunmng horses with mtratenous injections of cultures of 
Type I and T>pe II pneumococci WTien test blcedinRs shosv the serum 
to hate reached a sufficient degree of potency for type I pneumococcus 
the horses are bled aseptically and the serum is refined and concentrated 
by the method of Lloyd D Felton f/ Infect Dtx December 192S 
p 543) The finished product contains type II pneumococcus antibodies 
hut not m therapeutically important amounts The usual sterility and 
safety tests are made by injection into white mice and guinea pigs The 
potency of the product is expressed m terms of the unit desenbed by 
Felton {Boston M & S I May 15 1924 p 819 / Jnfcct Dts Sep 
lember 1925 p 199 October 192a p 309) this unit being the amount 
of type I pneumococcus antibody that will protect mice against one million 
fatal doses of the culture. It is marketed in packages containing 10 000 
and 20 000 units of type I pncnmoeoccns 

Doraoc—First dose 10 000 units followed by a second dose of 20 000 
in one hour the second dose is repeated at intervals of four to six hours 
until the temperature falls and beneficial effects are evident 

POLLEN EXTRACTS-SWAN-MYERS (Sec New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1930, p 35) 

The following products hate been accepted 

ilfia-fd Grass Pollen Extract Stian l/ycrr (Tnmth) June Grass Orchard 
Grass Red Tap and Steel I ernal Grass in etjnal proportions) Russian 
Thistle Pollen Extract S run t/yerj 

Prepared bv grinding dried pollen m a ball mill with a liquid com 
posed of 50 per cent of ghcerm and 50 per cent of a solution con 
taming sodium chloride 5 Cm and sodium bicarbonate 2 7 Cm, m 
distilled water 1 000 cc Sufficient of the ghccrin buffered alt solu 
tion IS added so that the total volume is such that each cubic centimeter 
represents 20 000 units 1 unit corresponding to 0 001 mg of dried 
pollen This mixture is filtered through paper pulp and then through 
a Berkefetd filter It is tested for sterility before diluting after 
dilution and after filling 
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LISTERINE AND OTHER MOUTH WASHES 
Else\\here in this issue ajiiiLTrs tile leport of the 
laborator-y of the Amencan iMcdicnl Association, sup¬ 
plemented by the icpoits of tuo competent h tctcriolo^ic 
in\estigations, concerning the most Midel) Known and 
most extensively adveitised mouth wash now before the 
public By its ver} name Listennc debases the fame of 
the great scientific iincstigator who first established the 
idea of antisepsis and whose woik led to the jinneijile of 
suigical sterilization and asepsis The tast income of 
the Lambeit Pharmacal Compiin from this prepaiation 
IS testimom to but one thing—that modern adecitisiug 
pajs legardless of the actual merit of the product, 
legaldlcss of any saentific demonstration of lack of 
efficiency, regardless indeed of possible hami that mat 
result from umvarranled confidence in any unpio\ed 
method foi the pievention of disease 

The picsidcnt of the Lambert Pharmacal Company 
said in P) into s’ Iiil for klarch 26 that the conipanv 
(xirned §115,000 in 1920, spending practically nothing 
for advertising, that it earned §7,132,412 55 in 1930 
after spending appi oximately §5,000,000 in ad%ertising 
It IS significant of most proprietary medicinal prejiaia- 
lions that tlie largest percentage of the income is used 
for promotion, and, m many instances, the smallest 
peicentage for the actual preparation of the product 
The statement by President John L Johnston of the 
Lambert Plnnnacal Compain is enlightening in othei 
respects He points out that Listenne Tooth Paste 
faded because it had a Listcniie flavor and that a 
change in flavor w'lth a i eduction in puce made a suc¬ 
cess of the tooth paste Scientific in\estigatois haic 
mged repeatedly that there is nothing to an}' tooth paste 
but the cleansing agent and a flavor The president of 
the Lambert Pharmacal Companv points out that dra¬ 
matic advertising cop^ sells goods He sais nothing 
amavhere in his article about the quality of the goods 
The success of Listenne has been due not onl}' to the 
amount of lnone^ spent on ad\ertising but also to the 
inspiration of Feasle^ who first capitalized the 'begin¬ 
ning interest of the public in science and educated the 


people regarding “halitosis” Preuous to Feasle), 
7\mcrican inhibitions would ha\e made e\en the men 
tion of Iiad brea h in an adicrtiseineiit imlikeh 
Editors considered pinsiologic functions migar and 
common and iclraincd from jicrmittiiig anv mention of 
such necessities in ad\crtising Todat tlie entering 
wedge of the Eeaslci technic has made menstruation, 
feminine Ingiene, birth control defecation, hemor- 
1 holds, halitosis, hod\ odor and similar subjects the basis 
oJ most of the ndieitismg in women s magazines This 
IS the “health aigieal,” tlic most significant appeal in 
modern ad\ertismg to a health-conscious but still 
In gienicalh ignorant public 

In a recent issue of one of the women’s magazines, 
some twche diflerent antiseptics were ad\ertised to the 
public Ol these, onh one had met the standards of 
the Council on J’liarnnc} and Chemistn of the Anier 
lean iUcdical Association The remainder were direct 
attempts to cxjiloit to the public with exaggerated claimn 
the alleged jiroplnlactic iirtues of antiseptic substances, 
notwithstanding the f ict that tlie claims were in eicn 
instance exaggerated ainl unwarranted b\ am scientific 
exideiicc J lieic is no ciidencc tint am antiseptic mil 
cine had breath since that is all too ficquentl) merelj 
the sMuptoin ol some infection or some pinsiologic dis 
tin bailee There is no good c\ iclcncc that douching of 
tlie nose and throat eien with cfiicicnt antiseptics mil 

ccrtainh prc\ cut coughs colds, influenza or sore throit 

Tlie effects of the antiseptic are momentan, old germs 
remain and new germs nia\ enter shorth after tie 
douching 1 liere is no eiidencc that anj anti'Lphc wi 
present seborrheic dermatitis or dandruff since der 
matologists asseit the relationship of this disorder to 
constitutional factois errors in diet and disturbances o 
the functions of the glands of internal secretion Thefo 
is not the slightest eiidence that am tooth paste or 
month wasli will prcicnt or cure dental canes, paotrheo 
giiigiMtis, Ol similar disturbances ot the mouth ao‘ 
teeth, since hcic also the basic difficnhe lies m the 'o 


and in the lack of suitable dental attention 


Thus for 


tw'o reasons it Ins become the \ogue among promoter 
of such jirejni ations to couple the urging of thor us 
with the adiice of regular Msits to tlie dentist an 
plnsician This builds good will on the part of easu 
misled and unthinking members of the medical 
dentil professions and secures foi the purchaser 
complies W'lth the adiice the attention that may 
needed to control his condition 

Even if Listenne and similar mouth washes 
actually as antiseptic as their promoters infer, 
w onld not accomplish w'hat is claimed for them 
that any antiseptic substance can do, even 
recognized bi the Council on Pharmac> and 
ot the American Medical Association, is to 
inhibit or destroi such germs as are icUialh m 
with the antiseptic for a sufficient amount of time 
supreme ridiculousness of the situation becomes ip 
ent when it is realized that the antiseptic nrtues 
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Listenne are so infinitesimal ni comparison with better 
antiseptics as to invalidate even modest claims made 
for It The scientific data m support of Listenne 
cited in the advei tiscnients are based on the use of 
undiluted Listenne, whereas m actual practice most of 
those who use it dilute it from two to ten tunes This 
diminishes the Listenne taste or flavor referred to by 
President Johnston Moreover, the small bottle at a 
high price lasts but a shoit time if the material is used 
full strength 

As IS emphasized in the report by the laboratoiy of 
the American Medical Associition, the argument that 
Listenne Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds 
means absolutelv nothing Germs are mighty small, 
and a bathtub full of undiluted Listenne will no doubt 
kill as manv genus as can be gotten into the bathtub, 
pronded the mixture is made thoroughly Moreovei, 
this fact has absolutelv no lelationsliip to the possibili¬ 
ties of Listenne diluted one to thiee, gargled by an 
inexperienced gaiglei with a sore throat, even with the 
best of intentions It is claimed that Listenne does not 
damage tissues, if it damaged tissues it might damage 
germs Howcier, as oidinanly used it has little if 
anv specific effect on germs and theretore does not 
damage tissues 

What has been said of Listenne applies equally to a 
dozen or more “antiseptic” substances that have been 
brought into the market by other manufacturers who 
have perhaps envied the Listenne financial success 
Amos and Andy seem to have made popular a tooth 
paste for which exaggerated claims have been made 
since its inception and whose composition has changed 
repeatedly since that tune Encouraged by this popu¬ 
larity, the manufacturers of Pepsodent have brought 
out Pepsodent Antiseptic The adv'ertismg literature, 
the advertising claims, the composition and the method 
of promotion of Pepsodent Antiseptic resemble essen¬ 
tially similai material used in the promotion of Lis¬ 
tenne The manufacturers are careful to advise the 
use of Pepsodent Antiseptic undiluted whenever pos¬ 
sible, urging this, as they sa}, in order “to get the 
complete benefits immediately ” Obv lously such use 
makes certain of such minor effect as it has, and 
incidentally it uses up more “antiseptic ” Thei e are no 
data available to indicate that Pepsodent Antiseptic is 
an efficient antiseptic Piom the standpoint of com¬ 
position alone it would appear that there are manv other 
antiseptics on the market which are more efficient 
Accoiding to the films own advertising material the 
phenol cocflicicnt of Pepsodent Antiseptic is exceedingly 
low 

In a recent issue of The Jolexal, Allen and Wright 
renewed current practice m the examination of anti¬ 
septics and offered for consideration certain opinions 
which are worthi of carelul thouglit 

kfamifacturcrs cannot be held cptireK responsible for the 
making of e\orbitant claims for aiitibeptics which thej produce 
if the Standards of evaluation permissible are the methods of 


two decades ago and the antiseptics of toda> The innocent 
victims of this unfortunate situation are (a) the mass of the 
public, who have no choice but to believe what is stated plus 
what IS inferred from the advertisements of these products, 
(6) lAysicians who are out of touch with the more critical 
scientific world and hence are in practicallj the same situation 
as the lay public in judging values of antiseptics, (c) even 
outstanding leaders in medicine and surgery who have not 
sufficient time nor equipment to carry on experimental work 
either m the laboratorj or clinic, to determine for themselves 
the value of the antiseptics thej maj desire to use, they may 
be carried away by the names of a few of tlicir colleagues, 
or institutions, or manufacturing chemists, whose temporary 
enthusiasm gives unwarranted support to new and inadequately 
tested products 

These mv'estigatoi s indicate a proceduie fot the test¬ 
ing of antiseptics which is likely to invalidate piomptly 
the claims made for some of the most widely sold 
preparations on the market Moreover, test tube experi¬ 
ments must be supplemented by clinical tiials with 
suitable contiols In the mouth or in anv other human 
orifice the antiseptic solution is mixed with and diluted 
by such secretions as may be present Tins lowcis 
antiseptic action Until a pioceduie as efficient as that 
advocated bv Allen and Wright, supplemented by proper 
clinical investigation, becomes cunent piactice, the pub¬ 
lic and the medical piofession will do well to put their 
faitli only m such antiseptic pieparations as have been 
submitted to the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American iledical Association and accepted for 
inclusion in New and Nonofficial Remedies by that 
council 


THE ALLEGED PRESENCE OF BILE 
SALTS IN BLOOD 

Foimerly the occurrence of either bile pigments or 
bile salts in the blood would have been regarded as 
indicative of abnormal conditions The bile pigments 
were assumed to be formed almost exclusively m the 
liver from hemoglobin liberated on disintegration of red 
blood cells and then discharged in the bile Bile pig¬ 
ments m the blood thus became an index of some inter¬ 
ference with the normal secretion and discharge of the 
hepatic secretion in which they are present Today, 
thanks to the work of sev'eral investigators, it seems 
assured that bile pigments may hav'e an extraliepatog- 
enous origin They can be formed in the body even 
under conditions in which the liv'er is excluded from 
participation The occurrence of bile pigment m the 
blood in some quantity thus becomes an inevitable 
consequence, abnormality consists in an excessive con¬ 
tent in the circulating medium 

Rich,‘ m 1925, summarized the knowledge of this 
subject Hemoglobin, he pointed out, maj be regarded 
a» a source of bile pigment, and no proof exists that 
tlierc are other sources There is no proof that the 
epithelial liver cells can form bile pigment under any 
circumstances, it is certain, however, that the pigment 

1 Ricb ^ R The Formatioa of BjIc Pigment Phjsiol Rc\ 5 382 
(Apnl) 1925 
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can be formed outside of and independently of the 
acU\it\ of tbe Iner cells There is evidence tint cells 
of the reticulo-endotlielial type can form bile pigment, 
but this evidence is not yet complete enough to be 
regarded as proof There is no evidence that any other 
type ot cell can form the pigment, nor is there any 
proof that the pigment can be fonned cxtracellularh 
b}' enzMiie action It is not possible to speak mth 
ceitamti about the normal site of origin of bile pigment 
haturalh enough, such conclusions ha\e raised an.ilo- 
gous quc-,tions Math respect to the site of origin of die 
bile acids \re they foimcd elsenhere than in the 
Iner and do they ever circulate in any concentration in 
the blood in health as do the bile pigments'^ 

The technical difficulties of idcntif 3 mg and assn mg 
the bile acids m blood are someuhat formidable In 
1928, “Mdrich and Bledsoe - leportcd that, wben inter¬ 
fering substances are remoied as completel) as possible, 
noimal blood 3 ields a Pettenkolei \alue equnaicnt to 
from 3 to G mg of ghcoebolic acid for each 100 cc of 
blood Increased \alues have been found under cert nn 
clinical and experimental conditions The assumption 
is that the Pettenkofer reaction, familt ir to sceeral 
generations of medical students, uas actuall 3 due to 
bile acids A recent stud 3 113 ^VaIker - m the depart¬ 
ment of biochemistry at Oxford University, Lngland, 
casts doubt on the actual existence of c\cn small 
amounts of bile salts in noniial blood No c\idcnce 
could be obtained of their presence I he positnc 
Pettenkofer reaction obtained with alcoholic extracts 
of blood IS attiibuted to cholesteril oleatc Thus the 
tentative Inpothesis tbit the Iner may fail to pick out 
quantitatively the bile salts in the portal cii dilation 01 
that they may find their May commonly into the s\s- 
temic S 3 stem bv M'av of the hmphatics lacks support 
There is no coiiMncmg evidence of the occurrence of 
bile salts m nonnal blood 


INTERRELATION OF BILE PIGMENT 
AND HEMOGLOBIN 

Until recently it Mas geneiall}' held that the bile 
pigments are foimed in tlie liver from hemoglobin 
hbeiated on the disintegration of red blood corpuscles 
ATeM'S have since been entirely changed, hoMcicr, by 
the demonstration that cells othei than those of the liver 
have the capacity of converting the blood pigment into 
bile pigment at a rapid late '* The theory of an extra- 
hepatic oiigin of bile pigments has become fiiinly 
established in present-da3' ph3"Siology Indeed, there 
IS evidence that bile pigment is not necessaril 3 '' related 
to the destruction of icd blood cells and hemoglobin 
but ma3 have its origin directly in the food intake 

2 Atdnch Mirtha and Bledsoe Mary S Studies in the BIctabolism 
of tbe Bile I A Quantitau\e Pettenkofer Test Applicable to the 
Determination of Bile Acids in the Blood J Biol Chem 77 519 (Maj) 
192S 

“ Walker E The Alleged Presence of Bile Salts in Normal Blood 

4 Whipple G n Ph\siol Rc\ 3 440 (July) 1922 


This conclusion, iiowevcr, remains debated-' It is not 
to be imagined, say the pin siologists, that tlie destruc 
tion of blood and formation of bile occur only in certain 
organs The 3 ' probably take place m all organs, and 
in tile color of a bruise tlicrc is in rcalit 3 the formation 
of bile pigment local!} 

Recent improvements in cxpenmcntal teclimc have 
consiclcnhl} facilitated the study of the formation of 
hile pigment in the hod} Instead of tlic long featund 
ojjcn bile fistuh from which the liver secretion iras 
collected for mc-asurement and examination, the renal 
ivpc is now being emplo 3 ed Tins consists in surgical 
iiitcivcntion vv hereby the bile is made to flow mlo tlie 
normal kidnev pelvis and is rcadil} collected with the 
urine In tlie latter, the output of pigment can easili be 
measured T here is no infection of the biliary passages, 
icnnl pelvis, ureter or iirmar}' bladder, and the cxperi 
mental animals remain in good health if the} are fed 
daih some fresh bile by mouth' Under such com 
pletclv uniform conditions with a standard food intake, 
the output of hihrubm becomes uniform In tlie ca'e 
ol dogs it averages between 4 and 6 mg per kilogram 
of bodv M eight a da} “ Whipple and his associates at 
lilt Universitv of Rochester, N Y, find that, when 
hemoglobin is administered mtravenouslv to standard 
fistula animals, the resulting elimination of bile pigment 
corresponds to from 90 to 95 per cent of the expected 
incicasc if there were a quantitative transformation of 
hcmoglolim to bile pigment Thcoreticalh, 1 
hemoglobin is cquivailcnt to 40 mg of bilirubin 

In the severe anemia resulting from hemorrhage, the 
Rochester investigators'’ have encountered what the) 
term a “pigment paradox ’’ The output of bile pigment 
falls m anemia, as is to be expected But when 
hemoglobin is injected there is a quantitative return of 
tins pigment m new blood cells and at the same time 
an almost quantitative return m the fonn of bile pig 
ment from the same injected liemoglobin Y'lntever 
jiigmcnt IS accepted as the end-product of the mtro 
dneed hemoglobin, there remains the necessity o 
explaining tlie other pigment formation It is siiggesl^ 
as a possibilitv tint from tlie injected hemoglobin is 
split off the pvrrolc nnclcns to form bilinibin, an 
from the gloliin fraction ma} come much of the new 
hemoglobin that appears m the new arculatmg 
cells This means tint the bodv can sjntbesizc 
pvrrole nucleus—an indispensable part of the hemo 
globm molecule—in considerable amounts in an emer 
gcnc}' due to anemia A new' biochemical capacitv 
the organism is thus presented for consideraUon 


s Rich A R. Phjsinl Re> S 1S2 (Apr.l) 1933 phM 

6 Halliburton M D and McDnwall RTS Handbaol 

log} Phlladdplua P RIaUslon s Son X Co 1929 ^ 

7 Kipsino^\ R EnffJe L P and JIanej S C 

Ibat an 62 (Jltly) 1924 _ _ .... r II Hilc r'H 
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9 Hankins M B Sra-bhishaj K J'd^chcit Robbins 
Whipple G H Bile Pigment and Hemoglobin Interrelation 
Dogs Am J Physiol f)6 463 (Peli) 1931 
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Current Comment 

SUGAR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

In previous 3 ears attention has been dnected in The 
Journal to the surprisingly large consumption of 
refined sugar m the United States The ina\imum for 
recent times was reached m 1926, when the figure was 
more than 5^4 million tons, or 109 %o pounds per capita 
On this basis, and assuming a daily food requiiement of 
2,700 calories per person, it is estimated that nearly 
one fifth of the requiiement of food fuel in this country 
was supplied by pure refined sugar Approximately one 
sixth of this lepresents beet sugar, the remainder being 
derived from sugar cane Many persons have looked 
with trepidation on this large American sugar intake and 
the circumstance that m the course of time sucrose 


Frequentl)’’ cane sugar has sold, at retail, at a price 
representing 400 calories for 1 cent, 01 2 5 cents per 
thousand calories 


Association News 


ASSOCIATION PURCHASES NEW PRESS 
A significant adiance in the equipment of the headquarters 
office of the American Medical Association has been the recent 
installation of a Goss press which prints at one time ninet>-six 
pages assembled in forms ready for gatliermg The new press 
IS druen by a 50 horse power motor with a S horse power 
au'viliary motor, eleren months w'as required to build tlie press 
to order It is 43 feet tong, 1634 feet wide, 1035 feet high, and 
weighs 80 tons This press was ordered nearly two jears ago 



has become an important nutrient instead of merel}' the 
condimental food that it was early in the nineteenth 
century The record for 1930, supplied by Willett and 
Grat,* indicates an annual per capita consumption of 
only 993%oo pounds This means an average dailv 
intake of 124 Gm , or IS per cent of the food fuel 
quota The World War gave rise to an excess of 
refining capaaty that still persists The present annual 
capacity of United States refineries, based on uniform 
daih meltings for 300 working da 3 s annualh, is 
/ 707,600 tons, or almost 71 per cent in excess of what 
these refineries produced for domestic consumption m 
1930, and slightly moie than 50 per cent m excess of 
what thev produced for United States consumption m 
1926, when their production for domestic consumption 
was the largest on record These are the facts about 
sugar It mav be added that the prices bare neaer 
been lower, despite the high dutv on the product 

1 O'lotcd from the report of the American Sugar Refining Compaoi 
tor 1930 


It IS one of the latest model presses, making it possible to print 
two colors in one run and to hasten the speed of publication 
of The Journal and of H\geta, both of which now have a 
circulation sufficient to warrant the use of a press of this 
capacitj 

MEDICAL BROADCAST FOR THE WEEK 
American Medical Association Health Talks 
The American Medical Association broadcasts at 10 a m on 
Moiidaj, 10 45 on Tuesdaj, 9 15 on Thursdaj and 10 30 on 
Saturdaj, oaer Station WBBM (770 kilocycles, or 3894 meters) 
The program for the week is as follows 

\l>nl 20 Are \oii Losing \our Hair’ 

April 21 Are \ou losing \our Hair’ 

April 23 What the Ph>sician Has Done for Childhood 
■\pnl 2a Nuts — A High Pouered Food 

Tne minute health talks may be heard oicr the Columbia 
Broadcasting System daih, except Sundays and holidays, from 
12 to 12 05 p m, Central Standard Time 
The program for the y\eck is as follows 
April 20 A Nev War Against Tuberculosis 
April 21 The Dangerous Age 
April 22 Fighting the Foe of Nouth 
April 23 How Is Tuberculosis Acquired’ 

April Z4 How Is Tuberculosis Acquired’ 

April 25 The \ Ray Lights the W a> 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SESSION 
Alumni Reunions 

It IS suggested that any Fellow desiring to iinke arrangements 
for alumni or fraternitj reunions or mcclings conimunicate with 
Dr Ralph Getelnian, 2011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, con 
ccrniiig facilities for such gatherings Dr Getelnian is a meinher 
of the Subcommittee on LiitertaimiKiit of the Local Committee 
oil Arrangements 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

Tuenty S(r cjith /inntial Mcctiurj, held tn Chicago 
Feb 16 17 and IS 19 j1 

(Coutinued from page 1^36) 

Dr Henr\ S Houghton, Iowa Cit>, in the Chair 

COUNCIL ON MEDIC \L EDUCMION 
AND HOSPITALS 

ri-iinu\R\ 16—AFTritNooN 
PROBLEMS /V MEDIC'IL EDLCIT/OV 
The Present Trend of Medical Education 
Dr CiiiRLCS P Emi RsoN Indianapolis Amcn&ins are 
particularly interested m organization and mass production W e 
want great railroad organizations and great banks and the same 
forces that organized our r iilroads and banks organized sonic 
of our big clinics too One cannot deal with medicine as one 
deals with wood and steel No two patients are alike The 
more ones cases arc studied the more indindual differences 
are found I would mdivadualize treatments until no two men 
with the same disease would be getting cvactly the same treat 
mint Medical students rather admire the consultant who will 
sec a patient for a minute and then refer hmi to the machine 
and after going through the esc car, nose throat psychiatric 
laboratory serologic and all the other parts of the clinic, the 
patient comes back to him for another file iiiiiiutes with all 
the records on tlie desk, and the diagnosis and the therapy 
written out That may be good business, but it is bad medi¬ 
cine I would not belittle what adi-ance has been made I 
am emphasizing just tins that students get a feeling of finality 
from the laboratory worl in other words there is a little 
greater finality m the shadow on a roentgenogram a little 
greater finality in a 4 plus Wassermann reaction than there 
IS III a physical examination of a patient and the clinical 
examination after the proper history has been tal en and the 
case has been further studied There is nothing final in a 
4 plus Wassermann reaction and there is nothing final so far 
as the present ease goes in a roentgenogram of tlie chest It 
IS evidence which has to be evaluated in terms of the patient 
It may mean nothing, it may mean everything The more 
laboratorv work I have, the harder must I study to see just 
how that work is to be used in order that I may better under¬ 
stand my patient I would like to begin teaching medical 
students their medicine the first year There is anoUier trend in 
culture today which mirrors itself in the medical student one 
of the hardest to combat that I find There was, before the war 
the txvssibihtv of a fine doctor wath a poor automobile and a 
threadbare coat, but since the war the dollar standard has cap¬ 
tivated the imagination of the public, and a man is judged as to 
his income So young graduates in medicine feel that tlicy must 
judge their success by the automobile they can drive, and it is 
a hard thing to get it out of their minds It is in the general 
public spirit It IS a part of contemporaneous culture If the 
money standard is rather strong in medical students because it 
15 m the society to which they belong then medical faculties 
have a still greater problem in combating that idea Because 
if medicii e is not altruistic and if a doctors services are not 
entirely independent of a possible fee then it is mighty bad 
medicine Medicine is essentially an altruistic profession. 

Another trena of the public is that surgery is a very desir 
able treatment for a medical trouble Of all patients with 
certain functional neuroses who had come to our clinic, it was 
found that at least SO per cent had had a surgical operation. 


many three or four, and one nine, for conditions which studied 
in rclrosjicct, certainly were ncuropsychiatric conditions There 
again is the prohlein of medical education to teach students a 
great deal more about the reactions of their patients What 
they need is reeducation and wasc advice Students must learn 
eirlv that few things arc rcallv settled and those things that 
arc settled ire not iierinaiienfly so, and that they wall have to 
le irn soon how to choose between different authorities Th» 
next thing in order to leach students how to swam with th' 
current of medical thought is to urge, almost to insist, that 
they shall subscribe to The Journal of the Americas 
Mujicai AssocivTiOy It was one good psychiatrist i ho 
made the remark that truth is a living force in the clinic and 
laboratorv but triilli dies and is embalmed in a textbook The 
students must be taught to use the living medical thought as 
it occurs in mctlical meetings which they are encouraged to 
attend as it occurs in current journals 

The list elenicnt in connection with the trend of mcdiane 
which IS similar to the trend in culture is the desirability of 
more and more m titutional medicine I mean those insbtu 
tioiis well endowed and well equipped m each community wh»rc 
a doctor can carry Ins p iticnt and there can himself treat his 
patient with the iid of all the equipment that there is in that 
hospit il which he cotildii t jiossiblv afford in Ins private prac 
lice \ tiitdical gr idiiate sliould he taught that he cannot in 
private practice give the patient the best there is unless he 
Ills hihiiid hull those institutions which will do a great deal 
oi worl for linn and for his patients at a price that the patients 
can afford T hat means of course that the doctor L m 
charge of lus patient all the lime, and responsible tor him but 
is assisted by these institutions v hicli liave partially endowed 
funds 

The Significance of Present Entrance 
Requirements 

Dr n Dui T C Davison Durham, N C This article 

V ill apjicar in full in The Journvl 

A Possible Remedy for the Present Depression 
in Pharmacology 

Dr. Paui D I Asisox Nashville, Tcnn. The remedy which 
I wish to suggest for ll c present depression in pharmacolofc) 
is rallitr subtle The present condition is anomalous Every 
one wanjs to kaiow more pharmacology and vet the subject is 
being almost dropjicd from the newer schools More and more 
substances that affect the body are being found and instead ol 
meeting the need for knowledge of tlicsc we are trviiii; to 
escape from it Tint there is a real dissatisfaction with phat 
macologa is oiilv too true, it reaches us from main sources 
Has one aiiv right to call pliariincoloev a science iiiilil 
order or some svstciii lias been attained’ ‘Drugs no 
exist they are clieinicals Tlicir study is clicniistry, not phar 
inacology T be jirociiring of pure chemicals or chemical mix 
turcs and dispensing these for medicinal use is the work o 
the botanist the jiliamiacist and the cliciiiist not of the phar 
macologist Tile writing of prescriptions is notliiiig more lliaR 
writing an order for wliat the prescriber wants iii the 'ame 
vvav a check is written As a matter of fact practical!' a 
standard medical preparations can be bought ready made m ar 
better form than the cliniaan can order them ft begins o 
look as if It were a waste of money to advertise phannaco ogy 
as It now is or to sujijiort it It has dropped out of inedicine 
twice and will never remain m it The reason for tins is t a 
no one in medicine is interested iii ‘drugs, ’ as such. The o^i 
ones really interested in those particular chemical substan 
used only in tlicrajxiutics arc the pharmacists who ha'^ 
purely commercial interest in them If men vvorkang m pbar 
maceutic concerns develop other interests they arc no 
pharmacists Let us forget ‘drugs forever and go back 
the body and see if there is any place left for the pharma 
cologist to stake out a field of endeavor . , 

The real cause of the present discontent has been the a^^ 
of a clear definition of pharmacology and its aims a latt 
any orderly system for the classification of pharmacologic far > 
and the fact that emphasis has always been placed on tlie 
of drugs or clieinicals foreign to the body rather tlian on 
study of the body itself, which is the mam interest of a 
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branches of medical science A remedj for cacli of these causes 
of dissatisfaction has been suggested A classification has been 
derised which allows for the first time tlie sastemic arrange- 
iiient of pharmacologic facts in an orderly manner I hare 
pointed out that although our field touches on both tissues and 
all cliemical substances, our primarj interest is in the body as 
a whole, and its tissues, rather than in the chemical substances 
themsehes ^^’’e become students ot the tissues, phjsiologic 
mechanisms and pathologic conditions as do all others inter¬ 
ested in the medical sciences The pharmacologist must know 
his fools, and he has not a few but millions at his command 
and can make his tool to fit liis special purpose Such a 
change in point of mcw brings about an entirely different 
approach to the subject For c'camplc, we at Vanderbilt have 
been interested in the finding of a nontoxic anthelmintic for 
ascanasis Tlie customary approach to this problem has been 
to studv the substances commonlj used for this purpiose and to 
test the anthelmintic properties of related substances, or to 
modify the existing anthelmintics b\ chemical means We on 
the other hand considered this parasite from our classification 
point of view as a tissue We did not began bj the stud> of 
cliemicals We first obtained the aid of a helminthologist and 
studied our tissue in order to find a vailnerable point ot attack 
The nervous sjstem and cuticle were discovered to be the most 
easil} affected tissues Substances were tried on these and an 
enzjane, pja-ine, sulphides, certain resorcinols and other chemi¬ 
cals were found to be aery active ascaricides These are 
obv lously not closely related chemical substances This method 
of considering tissues primarilj ratiier than ‘drugs ’ will I 
believe, make a very different thing ot pharmacology in medical 
schools Vint actually happens in a department of pharma- 
cologv at present is that one begins vvorlv by studjing some 
'drug” Tins substance or ‘drug’ is, however, onlj one of a 
million or more One learns inauv facts about tius one sub¬ 
stance but nothing about any other It will be found that each 
man in the department is doing the same carrj ing out research 
on a senes of entirely unrelated substances The department 
IS brought together once a jear to give a course and then 
returns to its individual researches If one meets another 
pharmacologist it is a rare coincidence that he is working on 
the one substance out of niilhons which others are If he is 
not, his work is entirely unrelated and of little interest The 
utter futility of remembering what each of these thousands of 
tilings do discourages any sane man The end result is that 
a pharmacologic department is quite apt to become almost 
exclusively a research department consisting of men speaaliz- 
ing on points which do not entail a general consideration of 
the bodj A man may enter such a department wath a good 
chemical but no bmfogic or medical training work intensely 
on some one ‘drug” and carrj out work which may be of the 
greatest importance and yet obtain no general knowledge of 
the bodj, medicine, or of pharmacologv as a whole This is 
actuaUj what occurs with a great nianj men working in depart¬ 
ments of phanmcologv Thej see the futility of learnmg the 
actions of countless drugs,’ settle down to their own work, 
and have no general interest lu the subject as a whole Ivo 
matter how much money is spent on departments of pharma¬ 
cologv in which this method of studj is earned out, I believe 
the same sense of dissatisfaction at being unable to cope with 
the impossible wall exist 

If on the other Itand pharmacology is considered as a study 
of the body, as is phj’siologv which is the point of vaevv in 
some of the most successful departments at present, men wall 
feel a great sense of relief from having a limit to their endeav¬ 
ors Regardless of how one wishes to attack pharmacologj a 
method of classifving pharmacologic data must be found As 
pliannacologv consists of the studv of the interaction of two 
factors, chemical substances and bodv tissues two tapes of 
classification can be used a chemical or a tissue classification. 
Chemicals have alreadv been classified bj the chemists, and 
such a classification lias been found not practical for pharttnt- 
cologic purposes The onlv method left is therefore a tissue 
classification V e have attempted sudi a one What is obvaous 
at first sight is our lack of knowledge of the fundamental speacs 
01 tissue of which the bodv is compo-cd and secondlv, lack 
of methods for showing the action of substances on am given 


tissue. It IS tliese wide gaps in pharmacologic knowledge 
which make this method of considering the subject so stimulat¬ 
ing as it points out such great fields for interesting and neces¬ 
sary research 

Methods of Examiiung Students in Europe 

Dr. W C RsVPrLEiE, New York The medical schools and 
licensing bodies in Europe are interested particularly m evi¬ 
dences of achievement, as far as examinations can measure tliat 
result and not so much m the details of courses, although 
specified courses are required before the student can take tlie 
cxarmnatious Usuallj little concern is given to students who 
are unable to pass the examinations In most countries, stu¬ 
dents are allowed to continue tlieir courses and to repeat the 
examinations at least several times It is believed by some 
tliat the emphasis placed on the examinations in European 
countries is too great because thej become objectives m 
tliemselves. 

There are two major examinations in Germany which are 
uniform tliroughout the countrv, although eacli universitj con¬ 
ducts its own examinations It is this uniformity tliat permits 
students to migrate freely from one university to another and 
to take examinations where"thev please. The first examination 
IS giien at the end of the first five semesters of medical studv 
About SO per cent of the students pass at tlie first trial The 
examination is both theoretical and pracbcal The second 
examination covers tlie clinical subjects and pathologj, whicli 
the student maj take at the end of eleven semesters of medical 
studies About 20 per cent of the students fail in the final 
examination each jear The examination m patliology lasts 
two dijs In It the student must demonstrate Ins ability to do 
a postmortem examination and to write a protocol The clini¬ 
cal examination is formidable and extends over a period of 
about eight weeks for each student The examination m medi¬ 
cine for example, takes about one weelv. The candidate is 
required to examine a patient m the wards and to write up the 
history He must visit the patients dadj for a week and write 
up dailj observations At tire end of that time he is given an 
oral exammation In addibou, he must write a paper on thera¬ 
peutics and prescripbon wribng and stand an oral quir in 
pharmacologj A somewhat sitralar plan is followed in sur- 
gerj The student must perform an assigned operabon on a 
cadaver and demonstrate his ability m bandaging, minor sur¬ 
gery and topographic anatomj Tliere is an almost endless 
number of candidates presenting themselves for these examnra- 
tions Owing to this situation, examinations are Iikclj to be 
hurried and at times lax On the wliolcj judgment is made 
against a student onlj in extreme cases 

The examinations m Austria are similar to those in Germanj 
except tliat the final exammation can be taken at the end of 
ten semesters instead of eleven There are three major exami¬ 
nations instead of tvv o a first, a second and a third ‘ngorosum.” 
The first ngorosum’ is particularlj severe, with a failure of 
about 40 per cent in auatonij for example. The general con¬ 
duct of the examinations is similar to that m Germanj, although 
the clinical e.xammations are less formidable. 

The medical curnculum and tlie c.xaminations in France are 
prescribed bv the governmait and are uniform throughout the 
countrv All the examinations consist of a first examination 
and seven course examinations The medical degree in France 
can be awarded onlj bj a facultj of mcdiaue of which there 
are nine includmg Algiers In addition to these nine faculties 
there are fifteen medical colleges m which students mav studj 
medicine. The student must spend one jear in one of the nine 
faculbes of medicine in order to obtam the medical degree In 
addition to the course exammabons tlie students comiicte for 
the externship vvhicli is a hospital appointment All worth¬ 
while opportuiubes in the medical course depend on success m 
this extcruship' e.xaroination, because the opportunities for a 
student and later for the phvsician depend almost entirely on 
hospital appointments Between 30 and SO per cent of the 
students obtam an "externship,’ and the unsuccessful candi¬ 
dates continue to attend clinics and unucrsitj exercises After 
a student has been an ‘extern for one vear or longer he com 
pctcs m die examinations for an internship’ which is th^ 
prize of clmical teaching He maj take this examination four 
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times Only between 10 nnd 12 per cent of tlie entire slucleiit 
body e^er obtain an "internship” and the successful candidates 
are not permitted to graduate until they ha\c completed the 
four year hospital sen ice The examination for the ‘‘inlcrn- 
ship” IS based on written and oral examinations in anatomy 
and pathology No practical, laboratory or bedside examina¬ 
tions are guen The whole test is theoretical and depends 
largely on the ability of the student to quote the literature and 
to present quickly and clearly what he has learned from text 
books, clinics and drill masters The cxaniinations for the 
'c-xternsliip" and the “internship,” for which cicry student 
hopes to qualify, are not conducted by the medical faculties 
(except in Strasbourg) but by the public authorities 1 hese 
examinations arc far more important to the student and Ins 
future than are the uiiuersitj cxaniinations, except that the 
student must pass the final exainniation iii a f iculiy of mcdi 
cine for his degree After graduation the physitian conliniies 
to take examinations for each apponitnicnt that is open to him 
Most of the exainiiiations arc theoretical in character and based 
largely on knowledge of the literature k'crv little weight is 
guen in exen the exainiiiations for Indicr hospital apiionit- 
ments to original contributions or special abililc The fluent, 
quick minded, clecer candidate has c\cr\ ad\ nitagc 

There are two features of the exainiiiations in Dciiinark 
which are of interest The first is the use of two external 
examiners appointed by the state, known as censors Ihcx 
listen to the questions guen by the cxaiiuiicrs and the answers 
by the students but do not participate in the actual questioning 
They keep grades for each student Iiowcxcr and their marks 
are a part of the determination of whether the student passes 
Tlie second feature is the attendance at the oral part of the 
examination of the other students, who listen to the questions 
and answers and become acquainted with the procedure which 
they will go through later Usually a considerable mmibcr of 
students attend each examination 
In Great Britain two different groups conduct medical exami¬ 
nations, the unuersities and the licensing corporations The 
examinations of both of these groups arc under the scrutiny ot 
the General Medical Council, created by the medical act of 
1858 Each unuersity and each licensing corporation is free 
to specify the requirements for its own license and to conduct 
its own examinations but the General Medical Council attempts 
to satisfy itself that the examinations and the courses of study 
leading up to them are ‘ sufficient” to insure that persons 
obtaining the qualification possess the “requisite knowledge and 
skill for the efficient practice of their profession ’ A special 
feature of examuntioiis in Great Britain is the use of the 
external examiner The examination m each subject in the 
medical course is conducted jointly by a rcsidtiit examiner, 
who IS usually a professor in the department, and an external 
examiner, who is usually a proiessor in the same subject m 
another school Examinations are gncii at every stage m the 
medical course They come so frequently and arc so important 
in the promotion of students that they tend to interfere with 
the process of education Students spend a great deal of time 
and energy in preparation for the succession of tests which 
they must meet At some of the universities between 40 and 
SO per cent of the students fail in the medical sciences each 
year and it is not uncommon for about 40 per cent of the 
students to fail m the final examinations The faculties and 
examiner bodies do not burden their consciences or time with 
students who fail Thev assume very little responsibility for 
seeing that students do their work or that they pass the exami¬ 
nations Tlie student is left largely on his own responsibility 
and moves forward only as rapidly as he can negotiate the 
examinations set for him. About 30 per cent of the students 
in the University of London, for example, complete the medical 
course m the scheduled time The five licensing corporations 
are examining bodies onlv Thev give no instruction The 
examination in the clinical subjects is quite elaborate and is 
conducted by four purs of examiners A student is never 
examined by an instructor from his own school The examina¬ 
tions Ill surgery are conducted b\ ten examiners divided into 
five pairs The student has long and ‘short’ surgical cases 
a quiz on microscopic slides bandaging, instruments and sur¬ 
gical anatomv One day is spent m the Museum of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, where a great variety of pathologic speci 
mens are the subject of the quiz A candidate must pass all 
the examiinlions without condition before he receives tb* 
qualification of flic English Conjoint Board 

DISCLSSION ON rvrrns or drs rvirnsox, dvm'ov, 
LVVtSOX AXD KMILIvr 

Dn H vox W SciiutTr, Omaha I agree with Dr Dau 
son tint the man matters much more than the details of tli' 
preparation he has received I would go almost further and 
venture that the medical student is a good medical student 
because of Iiie menial goodness rather than because of hi 
preparation W c prepare m chemistry, pinsics and biologv, nt 
do not prepare m psvchologv, and we give the man no nolicti 
of how civilization came into being, and vet the jatient hen 
to t ike care of is a member of a familv, is engaged in busmcjs 
and has a social status The student should have it alsobecaiet 
lit needs it himself in passing through the latter years of lie 
second grcit plastic period of liis development, his later adoles 
ceiicc I am convinced that the average one of our enterwj 
students knows little about the laws of the mind and has fen 
menial tools to use 1 base this on the discussions of the large 



they call work, wlucli resolves itself largely into prolonged 
hours of rcadiiig To analvzc a subject, a paragraph, to pd> 
out its essential things and sec fheir relations with othcryj 
well outside the students capacitv, unless he is guided we 
send men througli college and medical schools without even 
suggesting to them that there arc laws of learning, or su* 
gcstuig to ourselves that there arc pedagogic procedures 
believe that if vve would carcfullv analyze our requirement! 
we would not be so prone to increase the number oi nours 
given and would have tunc to leave room for some clerocm 
of a liberal education, vvliich I sliould define as an apprccia'o 
of the modern cm iroiimcnt 

Dn Haroi n Rvrixs, Albam, N Y Tlie <\incrican meto 
lias liccn to attempt to place on tlie medical scliool the 
sibihty for ccrtilymg its graduates, and the state bixards v^ 
the last few years have felt mcreasmglv that, 
scliools having been clmmiatcd, the good medical schools s 
tlicmseivcs be resiKuisiblc for tins certification 5° 
emphasis lias been laid on the medical licensing exammn 
It would be rather a step backward if we began to give f 
licensing cxaniinations I look with a little 
instance on the value of substituting as good an examin 
as the A’atioiial Board examination is for as bad an 
tioii as the New York boards, because I think if 
really gave a searching examination there would he the e 
tation on llic part of tlie medical schools and on the par 
the students to spend most of their time training tor ^ 
examination No matter how good the examination is 
not reliable as a means for ascertaining the ability of 
didatc and I think vve should give only such an 
as will eliminate the really unfit candidate At presen 
97 jier cent of all the New York medical students 
exaiumation the first time, and in view of those circums 
I think It would be a mistake to make much fuss ® ^ j 
examination In reference to the prehinmarv qualinca' 
agree entirely with Dr Davison If klimiesota , lo 

men who are well trained in physics and Wisconsin i 
take men who are well trained m Greek and Duke i 
take men who are not trained at all, 1 think 
permitted to do so In that way vve niav ultimately 
what the best training is As long as vve have a set 
of training we arc not going to find out by comparative 
which IS the best I think the sooner the medical schoo 5 
practically complete responsibility for the education an ^ 
tification of the graduates the better off vve shall he w 
confident that that method will be superior to the Lw 
method of really exceptionally fine examinations 

Dr William Jepson, Sioux Oty, Iowa Fifty 
students that sought to enter the practice of medicine 
because thev had a love for it, at least thev thought tiej 
The situation has changed so that they must come ro 
wealthy classes and the classes that wish to see tncir 
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occiipj T position of prominence Ofttimes students who them¬ 
selves don't enre whether the> arc graduates of medicine or 
not are simpb' driven to it Tint fact makes it iiectssarj that 
those charged with the admission of students scrutimze them 
more carefulh A student who has no interest m mediane 
cannot hope to succeed at it The state boards at one bme 
served an evceptionally valuable purpose, when there were 
man) sdiooU 160 or 170 of them, pnvate institutions depen¬ 
dent for success on their pupils, and with a great variation in 
degree of teaching That period is largely past All medical 
schools now arc attnclied to universities where the question of 
whether thev gmdnate 1 or 100 is absolutely immaterial, and 
I do not tliml it ever enters into the miuds of the facult) at all 
as to whether this or that bov shonld be favored. Consequently 
the graduates of class A medical schools have passed far more 
severe tests in qualilvmg for their degree than is possible for 
anv state board m any state in the Lmon to set for them. 
The fact that students from the best schools fad before state 
boards does not mean anything 

Dr Edward H Huvie New York More important than 
many of the tlnngs that have been said about the testing of 
stndents is that there is need to find out in ways not yet dis¬ 
covered what sort ot a character the man bnngs to the medical 
'school rather than trying to find out how much curiiculum he 
has had before he gams the medical school, it it is true that 
we are gomg to deal with doctors of the community, trained 
men who arc going to practice medicine, we have got to have 
men who can see the patient whole and who can see the needs 
of society W'e have got to discover, in order to find what 
character is, some method of inqinrmg into the candidates 
attitude toward life I wmuld rather kmow that The sugges¬ 
tions of our fnends m the mental hvgiene division as to look¬ 
ing into the mind and character ot the student are fully as 
vital as some of these more meclramcal things of which we 
have been speaking so fully 

Dr B C H Harvev, Chicago Dr Davason remarked 
that in tnmg to find out the character of students who apply 
for admission it has been customarv to write letters of mqmry 
to former instructors Our eapencnce has been very satisfac¬ 
tory There fs a way to make those letters a much more 
valuable guide in our work of selection In cases m which 
a student proves after he comes to school to be incapable of 
doing his vvairic or to be lacking m some qualities about which 
we niquircd in our letters, we should write another letter to 
the instructor m the college- who gavae us misleading informa¬ 
tion, and ask him it he has further comments to make In 
the other cases in which the students have proved to be par¬ 
ticularly good students, it would be a grateful thing to write 
to the instructors who recommended them and thank them for 
the information It will make him feel that he is directlv con¬ 
cerned not only m the work of his ovvai college but in our work 
as well, and tint will be strictly in accordance with the fact 

Dr F C Waite, Cleveland One of my fnends who is 
a professor of biology says that, in a certain institution when a 
student goes and asks why he is not accepted he is told because 
the professor of biology did not write a good letter for him, 
and sometimes they show him the letter, it goes back to the 
president ot llie college, and the president calls the professor of 
htologv on the carpet and wants to know why he did not write 
a good letter Only if lliose letters arc confidential will it be 
possible to get the truth from a professor of biology and 
chemistry The best thing that can be done toward improving 
prcmedical education is lu some wav to draft a statement as 
to wliat sort of ability and facility is needed in tlve medical 
schools \\ hcii tlie teachers of these subjects know what tlic 
student has to do, they will prepare the man to do it 

Dr A.RTntr D HniscirFELDEE, Minneapolis I should like 
to disaiss Dr Lamsoiis paper on vvliat is WTtmg with pharma- 
cologv In the last analvsis pliarmacologv is the chemical 
vvartarc on disease ■Vs far as the student is concerned, what 
he wants to know when he takes pharmacologv is how to 
relicva: the suffenng of his patients. Therefore m teaching 
pharmacologv we should present the subject ot tlie sick human 
being as an example of pathologic pbvsiologv and use the 
vvpenircntal animal as an example ot normal phvsiology 


That leads us back to the thing tliat Dr Lamson empliasized 
namely, the importance ot studying tlie acbon of drugs on the 
body as a whole the fluids of the body, the surface lavers of 
the cell, the colloid chemistry The simple constituents present 
in. the bod) or present m plants or the simple substances 
obtained ready-made from orgamc chemistry are only the start¬ 
ing point, then we may have to do as Ehrhch did, build up 
new substances step by step, each one better suited tlian the 
other for the speafic purpose of destroying the parasite or of 
stimulating one or the otlier organs or of altering the par¬ 
ticular physiologic mechanism that must be altered in order to 
relieve the disease To do that, we must have chemical assis¬ 
tants assistants, somebmes, who are physicists, or members of 
our staff who are chemists and physicists, or we must become 
such ourselves The progress in treatment of disease is gomg 
to be made m those ways The manufacturing chemists arc 
realizing that and have such staffs, far greater resources, far 
greater financing for their research than have the medical 
schools 

D» Henry S Hocchton, Iowa Dty A vear ago I began 
the preparahon of ground for considering things of an impon¬ 
derable nature with respect to the admission of students to a 
state university and disseminating those things to the men and 
vv omen vv ho represent the counselors of high school v ouths w itli 
respect to the study of medicme Accordingly I wrote a 
pamphlet and sent it to all teachers of science m the high 
school, to high school principals and to superintendents in the 
state, and m that I discussed things winch, 1 e'vplaincd, must 
necessarily lie outside tlie formal requirements for admission to 
the college of medicme I had three or four headings 1 
Health 2 Brams By that I meant a clear thinking and 
rapidly acting mind as a fundamental qualificabon for the 
study of mediane Then I went on to discuss the usefulness 
of English and the character of its study 3 Aptitude for 
saence. That, of course, is being met now in this verv geii 
eral way by the use of die Moss aptitude tests 4 Morals 
along the luie which Dr Hume brought out, the qualities of 
assurance and integrity and high idealism that he at the base 
of the whole business of beginning the profession of mediune 
5 Means We are not m the situation ot wishing to stifle 
tlie iwor student who has a fine mind, but we find bovs with 
tlie idea tiiat they can work tlieir enbre way tlirough the medi¬ 
cal course, who have their morale and their health completely 
broken by the end of the second or third vear The loss is 
enormous Gradually I hope to permeate to some degree the 
state generally and those people m the schools who are gmdiii„ 
youths to understand that the mere laying down of a format 
regulation of so many hours and high school units and one 
thing and another is not absolutely the essential thing 

Dr Reginald Fitz, Boston As a clinician I cannot quite 
resist the temptation to discuss the paper by a pharmacologist 
The history of the medical schools, m this counby at least, 
shows that they are all built up on the PhiladeTpliia school 
certamly Harvard is, because when m 17S3 it was opened there 
was, in the first place, a professor of surgery who was also 
teaching anatomy and pathology, tlicre was a professor of 
medicme who was also teaclung phvsiologe, and there was a 
professor of chemistry and materia inedica and these general 
professorships have continued and I doubt whctlicr the pliar 
raacologists are in anv less dignified posibon now in medical 
education than tliey were m 1783 A medical faculty should 
be looked on as a team whose idea is to turn out m the course 
of bme at tlieir disposal as many vvell trained students as thev 
possibly can Professors also are expected perhaps to stimulate 
a certam number of students eacli year to go alicad in the 
various fields ot knowledge that arc bang taughb At tins 
ppmt the clinician takes than up and goes aliead as well as he 
can, but I think it is important to enipliasize tlie fact that an 
important part of the teaclung is done bv the pliy siologist, by 
tlie pharmacologist, and so on, m the teaching of metliod m 
the first place, m tlie teaching of facts in tlie second place, and 
perfiaps worlrmg as an inspirabonal agent in the third place 

Dr. W S Levthers, Nashville Tenn I want to mention 
tlie necessiU of providing some plan for the supervision of the 
health of medical students I believe tliat the health of the 
medical student is bemg neglected, certamlv m many medical 
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schools, and as a consequence this student, who is being placed 
under considerable pressure at times, breaks when he reaches 
about the third or fourth jear There have been some sad 
experiences in this respect at Vanderbilt We have introduced 
a svstem of physical supervision of all new entrants to the 
medical school as a procedure in the admission of students, 
and W'e have decided to require students to have a phjsical 
examination on applving to the medical school for admission 
Recentlj one of our students failed in anatomj He walked 
in, the professor told him that he failed, and he had an epileptic 
fit, which seemed to have been the first epileptic fit that he 
had had Of course, it is possible we could not have deter¬ 
mined just the background of that particular student, but 
things of that kind occur I simply want to cmpliasizc the 
importance of the item of health, emphasized as one of the 
fundamental requirements in the admission of medical students 
I believe a period is being passed through which will require 
careful analysis with reference to dealing with this prohkni of 
the licensing of medical students, but it seems to me that there 
IS a value attached to an cxaiiiinatioti for students who wish 
to obtain a license, which maj be considered as an honors 
examination That is an examination which will to a definitL 
extent designate professionally the standing of this student in 
an unmistakable wav Exammatioiis arc ncccssarj in order to 
determine certain requirements I am happj m the thought 
that examinations in this country maj be looked on as of a 
standard character and may be regarded as an honors cxanii- 
nation for the practice of medicine 

Dr T J Crowe, Dallas, Texas As to the paper on phar¬ 
macology, I believe that the manufacturing chemists todaj arc 
furnishing the pharmacologic detail man I think pharmacol¬ 
ogy has been much neglected in the medical colleges of this 
countr} I think the doctors paper on pharniacologj is tniicl) 

I believe the day is not far distant when the medical colleges 
will have to graduate two kinds of doctors, they will graduate 
a physician and they will graduate a master in surgerv, a 
master in phjsiologj, a master in obstetrics, a master in aiiv 
one of the several branches of medicine Most graduates iiovv- 
adajs are graduates of specialties They have an idea before 
the> finish about just what particular branch llicj are going to 
take up If some such plan as suggested is adopted in refer¬ 
ence to the specialties, tlie country doctor will be obtained to 
provide for the rural sections There ought to be two kinds 
of nurses, a master nurse to go into the operating room or 
take over a difficult case, and a practical nurse who can sit 
at the bedside and attend to the ordinary duties that any sen¬ 
sible person could do 

Tebruari 17— Mornirg 
Dr Adolf Mever, Baltimore, m the Chair 
THE TEACHING OE PSYCHIATRY 

Some Present Day Trends in the Teaching of 
Psychiatry 

Dr Tran KLIN G Edvugii Denver Psjchntnc teaching 
is not fulfilling its educational possibilities, although there is 
much good work being done in this diicction That this is 
true seems evudent when one takes a glance at the present 
magnitude of nervous and mental disease as a public health 
problem It is known for instance, from dependable sources 
that in 1928 one person in each 32S was in an institution for 
nervous and mental disorders, including mental deficiency and 
cpilepsi This ratio is 7 5 higher than that for tuberculosis 
There are about 300 000 mental hospital patients with 75,000 
new admissions each vear Existing facts indicate that one 
half of the admissions to mental hospitals could be avoided by 
complete studies and guidance of behavior and emotions during 
childhood and adolescence These inadequacies of psjchiatric 
teaching are understood when an analysis is made of the time 
devoted to the teaching of psychiatry m the medical schools 
All class A medical schools were asked regarding the place 
taken b> psjchiatrv m the 1930 schedules The data obtained 
indicated that the total number of hours m tvventj-tvvo schools 
devoted to the teaching of psjchiatry m 1920 was 743 whereas 
this total had increased in 1930 to 1 195 hours The average 


number of hours per school devoted to psjchiatry in 1920 vias 
thirtj-four, and this had increased to fiftj-four in 1930 Only 
seven schools from the entire group showed adequate faalitiei 
for child guidance teaching This study showed a unner<al 
omission of sufficient clerkships for students and ward contacts 
with individual psychiatric patients With the exception ci 
approxiniatelj ten schools, aclcquatc provision for a full cour'c 
in all dcparliiicnts of psvchiatrv was lacking In the remaining 
group of schools for which mtormation was available throuch 
catalogues, no provision for psjchiatrj was found m tuo 
schools, inadequate provision in twentj nine schools and ade 
qiiate provision in nine schools Adequate teaching of psj 
chiatrj shotild rest on adequate instruction in anatomy, 
phvsiologj and psjchobiologj Teaching from this point ot 
view should have the desired result when the student treats 


patients in other divisions of the hospital who, according to 
the internist and the surgeon, ‘have nothing the matter with 
thein ” 1 he student should consider these patients as presenting 
interesting problems of psvchobiologic adaptation It is certainly 
not practical or desirable to trinsfer all these patients to 
mental hospitals, but they should be recognized and treated m 
aiiv branches of medicine Phvsicians should apply psychiatric 
iiietliods just as the psvchiatrists make use of all the raethodi 
presented by the other departments of medicine even when 
patients present niainlv psvchiatric problems Teaching from 
this [loint of V icw may be expected to make many coiitributioni 
in the field of preventive medicine and hygiene According to 
the psvchologic view ol \dolf Mover, mental illness is regarded 
as the gradual accumulative result of unhealthy reactions oi 
the individual to the demands of Ins environment In a given 
CISC all the factors that go to the production of these reactions 
are traced 1 hese f ictors can be summarized as somatogenic, 
neurogenic, exogenic, ])Svchogenic and constitutional Tins view 
has resulted in a departure from the old descriptive types oi 
psvchiatry to the present day genetic djiiamic concepts in 
which the total organism reacting to a total situation is studied. 
Ill this sense one is dealing vvitli functions of the total person 
and not merely detachable parts” fins view has made it pos 
siblc to study difliciiltics of the total unified adjustment an 
behavior of a patient In an approach to teaching psychiatry 
through the genetic dynamic point of view, Meyer has msiste 
that the student should work out a personality study of a cer 
tain individual, prcfcrablv hmiself, with the ptirpo'c of obtain 
ing a picture of the live human organism studied as a 
personality Meyer aptly states that such a personality stn y 
IS as important a procedure as the dissection of a cadaver a 
naturally an essential supplement of ordinary training 
student studies life facts and situations in his jiaticnls and is no 


drilled in schemes for classifications of mental disorder^ ^ 
In the University of Colorado Medical Scliool 
of psychiatry is patterned closely after that developed by 
Meyer, fiftv-four hours arc devoted to class room 
and demonstrations and ninety hours to clinical clerks ups 
the ward and outpatient clinics During the second yea 
student spends ten hours in a course m psvcliobiology 
studies facts regarding his personality He is (,f 

insight regarding the mechanisms and motivations of 
and of mental conflict and its consequences, such as 


repression, dissociation, ovcrcompensation, projection 
results of conflict such as sublimation, mannerism, slips o 
tongue, and forgetting This course is followed up m tic _ 
year work, when the student spends forty four 
work and discussions of the various reaction sets 
with the organic reaction types and ending with the 9 ^ 

neurotic reaction types During this year the student co 
actual indiv idual case studies, spending eighteen hours ’ ^ 

tioii work The teaching of psychiatry should be co 
with that of other departments This y car arrangernc 
been made for combined teaching with the depar m ^ 
gynecology and obstetrics In the fourth ^‘j- an 
didactic work given in psychiatry The ^.palhic 

average of two hours dailv for six weeks in tie jl 

hospital He likewise attends the regular outpatient 
is estimated that before graduation each student las 
in fifty individual cases and many students have 
they have worked up approximately double tins nuni 
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Time will not ptcmit me to re\ic\\ onr postgradrate tcadi- 
mg especially tlic two \ear period dei eloped for the teaming 
of fellowships m psidnatri Each fellow^ constitutes an inte¬ 
gral p-irt of the staff of the hospital and is gneii definite ward 
outpatient and comminntv clmic responsibihtj^ The great con 
trilration psichiatrj can malm is certainly in die educational 
field A department of pstchiatri has tlirce fundamental edn- 
cational fimctions first, the teaching of undergradutes and 
graduates, second saentific research, and. third eytrimural 
education To meet these three hiiidamental functions ful!> 
teadiers of psvclnatrj- should obserie educational needs m a 
broader wai than Ins- been done m tlie past 

The Training of the Specialist in Psychiatry 
Dr C ICteFiE CtMPncLL, Bostou The traming of tlie 
psicliiatnst raises questions of premedical education of the 
general medieal curriculum, of graduate w orE \\ itluii the last 
few decades the walls that separated mental patients from the 
general run of medical aud surgical patients and from the 
normal ha\e begun to crumble. The psjchiatnst docs not find 
Ilfs field hnifted to insamti, nor is there the same isolation from 
the general stream of medical progress and from the life of the 
normal comimimte The field of psichiatrj is wide ranging 
from well marked mental disorders to the greatest earict> of 
social maladjustments In tlie center of the psjcluatnc field 
IS the group of patients suffering from ncreous and mental 
disorders The prfnnplcs made fainilnr in the stud> of nereous 
and mental disorders are of great \-aluc when applied to speaal 
fields as m dcalmg w ith the problems ot industrj of the sehool 
of delmquenc}, of disturbed domestic and soaal relations The 
psjcfiiatnst IS a pln-sician who requires a fair training m 
mtemal medicine and in neurology and who talais up the studj 
of the human personality and its reaction to eniaronmental 
demands as a fundamental studj JIuch maj be done in the 
' college and m the prechnical and clmical rears to give a basal 
knowledge- of human natnre, its mdwdual and racial dcrclop- 
ment, and a general outlfne of psj chopathologj This insight 
into the problems of personahtj becomes further enriched by 
the material whieh the graduate begins to accumulate when he 
.1 first comes m contact watli mental and nenous patients and 
■whffe he is stndnng their svanptomatologr, their dceelopracnt 
and their treatment 

It is well for the psjclnatrist to hare capenence with the 
. problems of mental disorders not ouh as seen m their more 
acute phases but also as seen m their later phases in order to 
hare a well balanced new of the wliole field the psjchiatrist 
^ must hare had adequate cxpcnence rrath the tumor psrehoses 
(psjchoncuroscs), rritb the disorders of childhood and rvath 
some of the soaal maladjustments 
Througliont his training the psjchiatnst is dealing in one 
' large dtrision of his rrork rrith the reaction of mdtriduals to 
tliefr special life situation and therefore he is bound to make 
a sjstematic rcrierv of this life situation to analjze its sigiufi 
cance, and to kiiorr soractlung of the technic of its imestigatioii 

Psychiatry and the General Physician 
f" Dr. H Docci vs SinoCR Chicago To nianj c.r-en among 
phrsiciaus, psvdiiatre implies onlj the trcitmcnt of persons 
1 suffering from mental defect or a psrchosis—illnesses that arc 
poiiularlr spokam of as msauitv One untortunatc result of this 
riew is tliat iiiaur phrsicians regard psvchiatrj as stnctlr the 
, irormce of a speenhst This rierv is- reenforced bj the fact 
tliat patients rrith these forms of illness- ore segregated ui 
special hospitals and reiiioecd from the care and observation 
I of the general phrsiaan. The proriuceof psrdiiatrj howcr-cr 

y' IS far greater than this it corers the treatment ol persons 

suffering from conflicts betrveui the man as a rrhole an organ- 
ism acting as a unit and the faets and eircuinstanccs under 
j wliidi he must lulhl the functions oi hie bueh conflict' ina\ 

he the result of some illness or delect ni some jiart of his bodr 

tiler mar arise trom the restrictions that arc placed on him br 
tin, conditions ui the rrorld to rrliich he must adjust himsclt 
Psrcluatrr iinolres attention to iiiucli n oro tlian the care ot 
the bodr ot the indiridual patient I u u«t take uito account 
^ faets and circuni'taiiccs ol his social relations and conditions 
f 111 the world outside him rurtliermore it brings the psrehia 
trist into eoipaet w i h other fields ol scientific d.scip1rae, not 


onlv with psechology but also witii soaologj pedagogv and 
cnmmologr In most instances the first person to be consulted 
m regard to unusual or problem beharior on the part of a 
particnlar person is tlie famih phrsician, who must be prepared 
to recognize the facts for what thej are aud must know some¬ 
thing of the ageuaes to which to turn for help This proraiice 
eren to the adoption of the title psjchiatnst, has been mcrcas- 
iiigh mraded b> nonphrsicians Sometimes eren, the phrsiaan 
IS called on br such lay persons to treat a bodilr disease rrhile 
leaving the handling of the mental situation to the nonmedical 
cvperL Psjchologj stands m tlie same relation to psrchiatrj 
that plijsiologv does to medicine The psjchologist bnngs the 
special technic of his science in his turn lie has forged valuable 
weapons aud thrown new light on the significance of clinical 
observations It still remains, however the function of the 
phjsician making use of such tools discoraines and interpreta¬ 
tions as have been established b\ the phrsiologist and the 
psvchologist, to applj these weapons to the art of treating 
patiaits 

Heretofore the general phjsiaan has usuallr regarded the 
field ot psrchiatrv as bevmnd his ken His training has been 
inteiisivelj concrete and has led him to insist on measurable 
observations Todaj, however psjchiatnsts phjsiologists and 
psvchologists are bcgmmng to provade means and tools for the 
measurement of processes that hare hitherto seemed intangible 
tins development is growing rapidlr and the essential unitj of 
soma and psjche is becoming steadilj more obvious There 
arc accumulating means of studj mg the activitr ol the bodj 
as a rrhole m an objective and controlled manner through such 
procedures as metabolic ratings, chemical studies of the blood 
changes in pulse rate and pressure and m respiration, and 
changes m electrical skin resistance These iincstigations serve 
to bong home the fact tliat the psvchiatnst is still a phvsicnn 
and that he works with tools tliat arc often identical with those 
emplorcd m the everjdaj practice of medicine A field ot 
psrchiatrj which, whether he will or no thrusts itself on the 
general phvstcian and must remain largclj his job is the field 
of the neuroses or psj choneuroses, disorders that are popu- 
larlr, and often medicallj, classed as ‘ncr-vous These dis 
orders, m spite of the ‘nervous’ qualification, are stnctlr 
mental that is to sar, thej are reactions of the patient to the 
restrictions and condiUons of soeietj under winch he must seel 
the satisfaction of his innate needs and desires 

Though he does not realize it as a rule, the plirsiciaii m 
general practice is cousulted more frequeutlj because of dis 
orders of this kind than because of all other ailments combined 
Eren when a patient presents evidences ot definite disease or 
defect in some part of the hodj the principal problem presented 
in tlicrapr is frequently mental To applr remedies medical 
or surgical designed to rcliere the sjinptoms of whieli the 
patient complains while ignoring a search for conflicts lint mar 
c\-ist between him as a man and the conditions that surround 
Iiim and winch nnj be the direct cause of the apparent dis 
turbaiicc in health, re to saj the least poor practice Coiitiiuicd 
Ignoring of the mental aspects of illness and disabilitr must 
iiier itablj lead to the further der clopmciit of cults aud therapies 
which all conscioiislj or uiiconsciouslj lioncstir or mereh for 
the exploitation of patients make use of some torm of psjcho 
thcrapr It is not sufficient to brand such patients as nervous 
assure them that there is nothmg wrong and tell tlicm to sna,) 
cut of It The di'abihtj is real even though one mar fail tn 
find anr structural cause and such an attitude on the part ot 
the plnsician can accomplish nothmg else than to drive ih. 
patient to consult others who will promise relitt or cure 

fl the statements concerning the frequener of mental proldems 
ill the practice of the general phrsician arc true surclr the 
subject should receive idequatc consideration in the medical 
curriculum Oitcn there is little more than clinical or didactic 
instruction concerning the psrehoses The pnucipal need, fullj 
recognized m some schools re instruction in drnamic or phrsio- 
logic psvchologa 

DISCLSSIOX OX PVPERS Or DRS CLVeoII 
CVMPDELL VXD SIXCLII 

Dr a, M Bvprett Ann Arbor, ilich In organizing 
psrchiatnc icacbmg it is not so much a question of Iiarin.^ ”i 
special psrchiatnc unit m coiraection with the medical school 
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or of the totnl iiuinber of liours to be allotted for ps>chnlnc 
teaching as it is the method by whicli the teaching of psjchntry 
IS conducted and the knowledge of the teaclicrs of a speenl field 
The aim of psjchntnc teaching should be to cfiiiip the plnsi- 
ciaii to understand a patient who is incntallj disordered Jlie 
eonlent and arrangements of the \ irioiis courses m a medical 
ciirriciihim designed to proeide a general psjchiatric tnimiig 
for all medical students should be chosen and conducted so is 
to gue an integrated knowledge of the subject The beginning 
course should be medical psichologi The content of tins 
course should be a psichology which cfiuips the plusician to 
underst ind a person fuiictioning as an iiilegraled organism 
This course should be followed bv )isjchopat!iolog\, and after 
this would come the clinical psjchiatn, with iiitimitc contact 
with the patient W'lth more specificalh psicliiatric mstriiclion 
should be gncii nistriietioii in the aiiatoiii} and pathologi of 
the lien oils sjsteni and the mtcrrelalioii of tlic iisecliic processes 
of the boeI\ Psjchntrj has a particular wa\ of doing its 
problems of human illness which would be of much saliic to 
other branches of medicine if its conception would enter more 
widch into the understanding of the disease i here is another 
aspect of psechiatric education which is presented to those 
psjchntric climes tint arc a part of a unuersits orgaimatioii 
Tint IS the opportunities tint are aeailablc for guiiig courses 
of mslruction m some aspects of psjchntrs in undergraduate 
departments or m schools of law Tor nnnj scars it the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan the department of psscluatn Ins giien 
courses m the undergraduate dcinrtmciits of socinlogj and Ins 
participitcd in the mental higicne sersice for students \o 
other branch of medicine is iii such a fasoratile position to iid 
III the iiiidcrstaiidmg of social problems in ssidc saricts as is 
psychiatry and in tlic aiiphcaiion of this the public will gam 
a more general appreciation of medical aid in dealing with 
luinnn disease 

Dn A H Woods Iowa City I rcmcnibcr once basing an 
CNtrcmcls difilcult task ssbicb I ssas discussing ssith Simon 
ricMier William Welch and Riclnrd Pierce as to the establish¬ 
ment of a department of lie urology and pssctiologs I jiomted 
out to them that pcrlnjis ssithin tsveiity years or a generation, 
or perhaps two generations the world would come to under¬ 
stand the exact sigiiific nee of the functiQiiiiig of the brain and 
bow niiicb it had to do with liuiiian sselfare, and no elotibt by 
that time the medical colleges ssould be a department of neuro¬ 
psychology with apiicndcd departments of surgery and mcdieiiie 
and other minor biaiiehes necessary to take care of those msig- 
nificant somatic diseases tint arise in all inlients I ssas 
unsuccessful because they sverc not convinced In the Umsersity 
of Iowa for instance, we have men who arc teaching other 
subjects They imiiress on the conimittec that makes the cur¬ 
riculum the imporlaiicc of a large number of hours necessary 
for the teaching of surgery general medicine and other branches 
At present, our students arc greatly oserburdened as to hours 
They base not nearly enough free time for mscstigatisc ssorl 
As a member of the committee svhich fixed the projwrtion of 
hours for psychiatry for undergraduates, I felt it ssould be a 
total of sixty four hours required for the year, and an almost 
equal amount possibly m the last year for elective work for 
those students anxious to go into that kind of work as a specialty 
before gradii ilion Therefore, m the second year of our medical 
course we have an opportunity to deal with the students and 
instruct them in the significance of human behavior In the 
third scar we have an opportunity for one semester to deal with 
teaching them from patients tlie elements in behavior m the 
mental diseases of various kinds, while m the final or fourth 
year we base an excellent opportunity to present the changes 
that actually take place under disease conditions I have talked 
to them after graduation and during the latter part of the 
courses to try to find the difficulties, why so manv practicing 
physicians look askance at psychiatry I think there are three 
sound reasons The first reason for aloofness winch the fellow 
practitioners show for it is that it is difficult, hard to understand 
and one must go into it thoroughly to understand it The second 
one IS that for this reason verification is difficult The student 
wonders why a certain man has made a particular inference 
from his data he does not see the connection Our interest 
leads us afield Me want to show we have done something. 


and, since it is a field difficult of verification, it is a great lemp- 
t itinii to all of IIS to make stalemtnls at the end of which rt 
ought to write "Pcriiaps some day wc shall be able to dw 
stritc this" The student wonders, after all this work, vfat 
wc arc doiDf' Wlnt are the results' Wc can compare than 
V itli the results III the cases of fiopelcss cancer and many of 
the fatal diseases Rut, after all, the student comes to this ques 
(ion Where you have produced a cure, how can I see it is 
different from that which is just a course of nature, if one had 
just observed (he ordiiiarv liygieiic^ I am not discouraged 
ihmit psychiatry I believe it is tlic most wonderful field bccatee 
the hnm function is the most important I believe, however, 
in the simple adherence to the canons of science, the insistence 
ourselves iii not hccoiiiiiig mcrelv lecturers but clinging clo'cr 
to our clinical work and iinturiiig ourselves and salisfjin; 
ourselves in regard to these difficult problems, such as schizo¬ 
phrenia and psvchoiitiirosis If wc will keep ourselves nearer 
the clinical sources and vcntiirc into a field to make inference! 
oiilv so far as we can do it cautiously and convmcmglj, I am 
sure we shall carry our students and fellow practitioners into a 
field where they will look at it with less difficulty 

Dit Li ov n H Zilcleii, Albanv, N "k I am working in a 
comimimty which Ins had excellent psychiatric and neurologic 
traditions My course m psvchntry is being organized in con 
jimctioii with courses in neurology In psychiatry, I fee! in the 
first two years ot the work the students have been so tboroughly 
saturated with such concrete subjects as anatomy and phjsiologj 
that they have gamed a point of view they arc liable to cany 
with them So I projicsc to acquaint the student with 'ome 
plieiioniein not eiitirclv organic and not entirely dependent on 
the somatic structure I think the student welcomes this oppor 
tiinily 1 asked the students sometime ago what method thej 
thought was most cfTectinl in Icamiiig psvclinto Invariably 
tlicv said thev preferred the method of working with patient* 
So I assume that if the word of the student is a criterion, we 
should have fewer lectures and more opportunity to work wi 
the patient Wc should teach oiir students to go into a room, 
sit down heside the patient, possibly confer with his relative*, 
and find out as nnicli as they can about tint patient I question 
whether, in medical courses, we give the student the opporiuni j 
to study two or three cases as thoroughly as he ought to stu y 
a liaticnt He rushes from one thing to another Ihavepahens 
who can talk with the doctor and explain many of the puzz mp 
problems I was amazed to find that Iialf my students were o 
the belief tint they sbonhl not take any' of the statements o 
the patient for granted, tint the patient was brought into ^ 
hospital 111 a coiidition in which his word was not worth am 
thing I think many of the general practitioners have the i 
that, when a patient is bad enough to be taken to a J 

nothing tint he savs is reliable We must give the stu e 
oiiporluiiilv to digest, actually soak up, wliat the flung rea 
me Ills I tlimk that main of the students have mental 
about the long hard courses they have to talc I would ra ^ 
have the students study three eases thoroughly than to g" 
them fifteen and not have them get them as fhoroiiglily 

Dr Itf/vunrcc H Rees, Denver Those who are m cloe 
contact with the rural community cannot help regretting 
passing of the general practitioner When one stops to 
the qualities m him that were most desirable, the salient 
ssas the ability to utilize applied psychology If so muci 
the general practitioners work ssas applied PDd 
to us, m the training of medical students to give each .. 
the fundamentals of psychiatry The problem of the men 
ill IS entirely too great to be bandied alone by 
We have only begun to touch on the possibilities m psychiat y 
In our institution we feel that practically all the patients ss' 
come into that hospital, especially the surgical cases are m P 
of mental adjustment and tins year we are making a 
study as to those needs Some of the teaching m the 
should be adjusted Students are better off if they come o 
without psychology Many universities are giving courses 
they should not give When any university or college 
course in abnormal psychology and that course is ^ ■ 

layman who himself is suffering from chronic neurosis I 'P 
there IS something wrong with our institutions We should se 
that our students don t come to us after a course of that fyP<^ 
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Dr C jM Hi\cks, Toronto It has certauil> been rrorth 
comfrig a tliousaiid miles to hear those three paiiers One thing- 
that interested me w as the matter of bringing to the attention 
of the medical students emotional concomitants, mental con¬ 
comitants m connection nitli obstetric and gaaiecologic practice 
It seems to me that one of the great goals m medical education 
wilLlme been achietcd \then medical students nail Itare learned 
to approadt ea-erv indnidual case not onlj from the somatic 
angle but from the mental angle as nell The most distinguished 
gastro enterologist of ni} acquaintance is a man who approaches 
ei-ery- case from this dual angle Another point is that it must 
not rest with die professor of psichiatrv alone to stress mental 
factors- Tliese must be stressed bj the professor of medicine, 
the professor of surgerj, the professor of g 3 iiecologj, obstetrics 
and pediatrics It not, can one complain it the medical student 
perhaps is uncon-iauced, if he is getting a barrage, as it were 
on the somatic sidet* If the protessor ot psichiatrj is a lone 
soTce ih. the wilderness in the medical school he cannot carry 
through alone Progress m this field will come when the pro 
lessors of the larious subjects preach tlie same doctrine and 
practice it Perhaps a start will lia-re to be made with tacultics 
in this program 

Dr. J L McCiRTMir,, Comiecticut If we are to ha\e 
success III the teaching ot psichiatn we must straighten out 
our owm problems \\ e cannot expect anj pin sician to see 
problems m his patient without ha\ ing straightened out Ins 
own problems I think the psicluatrist is realizing that medical 
students are possiblj some of the most conflicting mdiiiduals in 
the unnersitj setup If successful psicluatrists are to be turned 
out tliej' must be straightened out emotioiialli 

Dr George & Stevenson, l\ew Tork The opportunity 
m the various outtiatient departments of Cornell for bringing 
in a consideration of the whole patient has been rather unusual 
The first effort m that department was to study cases as a 
routine to determine what emottonal and social factors showed 
a relationship, to the complaint ot the patient- It is tasj' to 
find emotional and social factors in all cases, but to find those 
which are. related to the complaint ot the patient restnets the 
number A studj of 130 cases show ed that 65 per cent had 
such a related" emotional or soefal problem Of that 65 per 
cent; 19 per cent had a problem of such se\ent\ that it reqtifrcd 
psychiatric coiisultatfon in order to deal with it adequateh but 
there was left this 46 per cent which have to be dealt with 
continuously, because they arc in sudi large numbers, b\ the 
gastro-enterologist Last spring a fourth year medical class 
was brought into thfs experfment Tliat niedfcal class, going 
into the gastro-cuterologic department, assumes the responsibility 
of the phjsiaaru T1 cy are the plnsicians for tlic cases The 
staff IS m the background. It was a litdc more difticnlt watli 
psjThiatrv because the students- conld not bring a question and 
hand ft to the psixltiatnst, so the psychiatrist had to become 
the assistant to the student and carry out the work to the patient 
in that way In doing that, it became ciident that we arc still 
not- reaching the point tliat y\e wnnt Tlie case is still two cases 
It is dealt wath either as a gastro cntcrologic case or as a 
psidiiatnc case I think wc ha\c been able to boil down the 
approach to one starting point I doiiL think tint is necessary 
if the student has a hackground m his first and second years but 
yye baye medical students yyho hare not bad tJiat background 
and physicians all over the country watliaut that background, on 
the selection of a single point yyhidi can be gotten aero s yvhich 
is higlih important I think that the jioint yyhich has been 
selected and yyhich yyill be used as the basts for the next class 
IS for the physician to approach the patient this yyay What 
do you consider as the cause of your t-oiible ’ Usually a patient 
docs not have an opportumty to express himself m that yyaiy 
D he starts to tell yyhat he thinks is the cause ot the trouble 
It may be cast aside but it he is giyeii an opportunity to express 
himself, m that yyae the physician gams the confidence, ot the 
patient and gams mudi more tlran tliat becau'c the patient s 
mtcrprctation or his oyyai troiih'es rcyeaU many oi Ins oyyat 
personal and sfraal problems 

Dr I-Ivxs Dri Tscii Webster Groyes, ifo In order to 
rliange the concept of jsydiiatry among tile medical profession 
I y mid u-.,e 1 t-I latnsts iidiyidualh to diniigc their oyyr 


concept of psychiatry by straightening out the chaos that exists 
in the field of psychiatry and not to isolate the general school 
by the attachment of isms, allow ing each school to stand out as 
an important field in itself, to be at least open minded and 
accept some of the contributions that cannot be rejected because 
they were made by recognized investigators Unite them into 
the field of psychiatry and strengthen your method of changing 
this concept among the medical profession 

Dr 4dolf Me\er, Baltimore I think the request not to 
cultivate too many isms and to cultivate conditions that will go 
across to the rest of the p’-ofession are important points There 
IS no doubt that a great deal of the difficulty with which we 
contend lies in the fact that so many of our communications do 
not quite speak the language of the profession It is just there, 
I believe that a certain neighborly mutual advice on the part 
of The Jourxvl and the speaahsts and practitioners may kad 
to a more congenial and profitable discussion of tliose topics 
than has occasionally’^ been the fate of the practitioner, the 
specialist and undoubtedly also of the general man. AVith this 
discussion and with the fact that psychiatry has come as a special 
topic into the program of the Council, a definite step has been 
taken, but it is only tlie first step let us follow it up 

(To be contiuiicd) 


Medico I Hews 


(PirvsicMNS nru- co^rEK a fv\or n\ SIr^DI c for 

TUIS DIir\RTMn\T ITCMS OF 'wL\\S OF MORE OF" UCSS GEN 
CRM. INTEREST SLCII AS REL\TE TO SOCIETY ACTIY ITIES 
hEW nOSriTNLS EDlTCATrON TLimC nEYLTII TTTC) 


AiABAIWA 

Society Ne-ws—Dr ‘\rthur W Ralls Gadsden, addrcsscti 
the ^fadison County kfedical Society, rehriiary 10 on Diag¬ 
nosis-and Treatment of Peptic Ulcer ” Dr James B Laughhn, 
Pfiintsyille addressed the society March 10 on Pyehtfs m 

Children”-^A county health unit was recentrv organized in 

Butler County-Dr James L L Bibb, Diattanooga, Tenii, 

addressed the Jackson County Medical Society January 5. at 
Scottsburg, on Pneumonia and Its Treatment 

CALIFORNIA 

Gift for Ne-w Medical School at Stanford— \n anon- 
vinous donor has given S2500000 to Stanford Unncrsity it 
IS reported for the construction of a new medical budding m 
San Franasco to replace the present structure The gift was 
contingent, it is said, on tiie university s raising §1,250,000 as 
an endowment- 

On Probation for Advertising—At a meehiig of the 
State Board of kledical Examiners m Los Angeles rebniary 4, 
Dr Assad Simon Abdun-Nur yyas placed on probation for five 
years Oct 22 1930 he was found guilty of advertising m 
Tioration of section 14 of the medical practice act lie has 
T ecn operating La "V'erdadera Qinfca General under the name 
Los Angeles Clinic and Hospital Association ’ He graduated 
from Northwestern University Medical School Chicago, m 1910 

Society Hews—Dr George H Kress discussed Icgislatuc 
measures before the Los Angeles County Afedical \ssociatioii 
April 2 Dr Edgar Maver, Saranac Lai c \ \ , sjxike on 
Present Developments m tlic Treatment of Tuberculosis” and 
Dr Mark Albert Glaser discussed cranial and cerebral traum i 

with Ihcir sequelae.-A symposium on tlie gallbladder was 

conducted before the San Francisco County Medical Society 
April 14 by Drs Pleasant A Tay lor Maiison W ecks Guil¬ 
laume D Delprat and Charles C Fulmer ’ 

COLORADO 

Society News—Dr WTnthrop E Blanchard Denver, ga.vc 
ail illustrated address on surgery of the stomach March II 
beiorc the Boulder County Medical Society and Dr John S 
Oiasc Jr Daner, gave an illustrated lecture on physical 
cxiuuuiation of air pilots Dr John Andrew Longmont gave 
a demonstration of special dressings tor surgical wounds 
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DELAWARE 

Society News—Dr Emi! Noiik, Baltimore, iddrcssctl the 
March meeting of the Sussex Count\ Medical Socictj at 
Georgetown on ‘Uterine Bleeding of Middle Life” 

Bill Introduced—S 116 proposes to accord hospitals treat¬ 
ing persons injured in accidents hens on am judgments, settle¬ 
ments or compromises obtained by such injured [tersons by 
reason of such injuries 

ILLINOIS 

Society News—An all day cluneal meeting was held b\ 
the Adams County Medical Society at Qtiinci, April 13, the 
morning program consisted of a skin clinic In Dr Joliii 1? 
Pollock a paper on otitis media and its complications Dr 
Walter D Steyenson presentation of cases ol Inperthyroidisin 
Dr Warren P Pearce, and patients and case rejiorts on per¬ 
forated gastric ulcer Dr ^rthur H Bitter In the afternoon 
Dr Edmund B Montgomery presented Results of Whitman s 
Method of Treating Eractures at the Is eel of the reimir" 
Dr Thomas J Mcrar Coronary Occlusion Dr II irold 
Swanberg, Prcradium Treatment of Carcinoma of the Ccrsix 
and Dr Prank Cohen Early Diagnosis of Pregnanes by 
^nImal Injection’ All the physicians were from Qiimcs 

-Dr Lee O Prech Decatur, addressed the Taylors die 

Physicians Club, March 25 on The Econoinie Phase of 

Medicine”-Dr Joseph P Bellas Peoria addressed the 

Pulton County klcdical Society March 19 on fractures 

-Dr Earl R Clnmncss, Carlunillc addressed the Greene 

County Medical Society recently on Sjmptoms and Diagnosis 

of Acute Abdominal Pathology '-Dr Gladys Dick Chicago, 

addressed the Lee County kledical Society March 24 on 
Practical Results m the Control of Scarlet Pcycr” Dr Paul 

L Schroeder, Chicago, spoke on juscnile bclnyior-Pred- 

enck F Molt D D S Chicago, addressed a joint meeting of 
the Decatur kledical Society and the Macon Moultrie Dental 
Society, March dl, on Oral Radiographic Technic and the 

Interpretation of Oral Radiograms ’-Dr Paul A Isheryyood, 

West Chicago, addressed the DuPage Countv Medical Society 
recently at Glen Ellyn on ‘Relations of the Coroner and Phy¬ 
sician’-The Mercer County Medical Societj yyas addressed 

at AIcclo, April 14, by Drs William H Holmes and Paul B 
Magmison, Chicago on nephritis and common fractures, respec¬ 
tively -'Dr Edwin P Sloan, Bloomington addressed the 

Douglas County kicdical Society recently on ‘ Hospital Organi¬ 
zation, Pormation of Staff and Medical Ethics” 

Chicago 

Tumor Clinic Established —A tumor clinic has been 
est ibhshed at Mercy Hosjutal for the study and treatment of 
malignant diseases The clime is equipjoed yyith facilities for 
diagnosis, short yyayc x ray apparatus and a radium laboratory 
At present it meets tyyice a yyeck, Tuesday and Pnday, at 
10 30 a m Eyery case referred to the clime yyill be care¬ 
fully folloyved in order to obtain statistical material on end- 
results and to determine the best methods of treatment 

Society News —At a meeting of the Chicago Heart Asso¬ 
ciation April 22, arranged by the committee on dispensary and 
hospital climes, problems of heart disease in school children 
ysill be discussed bv kliss Jane Neil and by Drs Max P Getli- 
iier, Nelson P Pisher, Benjamin P Pciiigold Glencoe III, and 
Carl Jobnson Dr Louis N Katz yyill speak on ‘The Michael 
Reese Project in Cardioyascular Research’ and Dr Emmet 
B Bav on "Organization of a Cardiac Clinic in a Teaching 
Hospital ” 

Jail Clinic Established —Through the efforts of Chief 
Justice John P JylcGoorty of the Criminal Court, it is reported, 
a new adyisory behayior clinic has been established in the 
county jail for the purpose of aiding the judges in disposing 
of cases m yyhich the mentality of the defendant is at issue It 
is said to be the first chmc of its kind established in a jail 
Dr Harry R Hoffman assistant clinical professor of neurology 
at Rush Medical College, yyas appointed head of the clinic, 
April 1 

INDIANA 

Summer Courses at Medical School —The Indiana Um- 
ycrsitj School ot Medicine Indianapolis, yyill offer a six yyeeks’ 
graduate course beginning June 16 to medical practitioners in 
the state Climes w ill be held m dermatology genito urinary 
disease ophtliahnology rhinology, otology and laryngology and 
surger^ The program yyill include biochemistry and pharma¬ 
cology as applied to medicine physical therapy and general 
pathology 


Society News —Dr Mbert Murray DcArmond will gw 
an illustrated address on "Chronic Subdural Hematoma’ before 
the IiKliiiiipohs Medical Society, April 28, Dr DanieMl 
] ay man yyill speak on "Pyogenic Infection ot the ParobI 
Gland” As the guest of the Indiana State Tuberculosis Asio- 
Cl ition April 14, tlic society was addressed by Drs Williiin 
C TVhitc, Wasliington D C on “Latest Deyelopraents m 
T tthcrcitlosis Rcsearcli,” and Kendall Emerson, Iseyv Ywk 
‘ Economic Stress and Ttibcrailosis ” Tlie society was ab 
addressed M ireh 24 by Drs Day id L Smith on ' Conduct oi 
Labor in Borderline Pciyes”, Walter E Kelly, ‘ Perineal Repair,” 

and Poster J Hudson, “Postpartum Care”-Dr Robert 

Keeton, Chicago, aeldressccl the Tippecanoe Count} Ifedical 
Society, April 9, on Recent Adyanccs m Endocrinology" 


IOWA 

Bills Introduced —S 393 proposes to define podiatrists ai 
"|>ersoiis yyho jHibhely profess to be jxidntrists or who puHiclv 
jirofess to assume the duties incident to the practice of podiain 
or yyho publicly profess to treat ailments of the human foot, 
persons yyho diagnose or giyc medical or surgical treatment to 
ailments of the hunian foot ” S 392 proposes to require appli 
cants for a license to practice podiatry to hayc graduated Iroin 
an approved school of podiatry, giying a three years’ cour'e. 


KENTUCKY 

Community Meeting—Dr Charles Robert Slater, Eriangeq 
was tlic guest of honor at a coniiminity meeting, JIarcb 24 
celebrating the fiftieth year of Ins practice of mcdiane ana 
his scyeiity-first birthday Congratulatory addresses were made 
by Drs Philip E Blackcrby and \rtliur T AfcCormack, Louis 
Mile, Henry C White, losnh G ruriiish, Clifford N Heisd 
and Robert I ce Bird Coy mgtoii, and John Hadley Caldwell, 
Cmcinmti, O M Rogers, Erlanger attorney, and the R<' 
R D Martin, Erlanger Dr Slater opened Ins 
Erlanger, now a town of 1,800, when it had less than iw 
mlnbitanls 


MAINE 


Bill Enacted —II 986 amending the pharmacy practice 
act, rcQuires (1) all applicants for licenses to practice phar 
nney to liayc graduated from a recognized school of pharmacy 
and to ha\c had at least one year’s experience m a pharmacy, 
(2) to accord licenses by reciprocity to applicants who have 
been registered in some other state yyith standards equal 
those of Maine, and (3) to require the annual registration 
every pharmacy 

Bill Introduced —S 451, to amend the state anatomical 
act, proposes (1) tint, when no medical schools of the sa 
arc III active operation, the superintendents of the Bangor o a 
Hospital, of the Augusta State Hospital, of the Eastern itai 
General Hospital, of the klaine General Hospital and 
Central Maine General Hospital shall constitute the s a 
anatomical board and (2) to make it lawful for 
bodies to be used for tlie promotion of medical educa i i 
yyhich shall be construed to include nursing training a 
prcmcdical education 


Society Neyvs—Dr Blinn W Russell, Lewiston, sjwke on 
‘‘Hemophilia’ before the Androscoggin County filedical bo ) 
February 4, Dr Henry Spniice on “Some Recent Dei E 
niciits 111 Gynecology,” and Dr Roscoe L J'Ltcliell pv^ 
a ‘Suney of the Recent Poliomyelitis Epidenuc’ , Dr d h 
\V Holmes, Boston, addressed a recent meeting of t'le s 

on ‘X-Ray Treatment of Tumors’- 

Erastus E Holt, Jr, and Sylvester Judd Beach, P , 
addressed the Cumberland County Medical Society Lc 
27, on Retinal Arteriosclerosis, Ocular Tuberculosis, b 

mus ”-Dr Soma AVeiss Boston addressed the Pe 

County Medical Society, February 17, on ‘Clinical c, etcin.’* 
tory Asjiects of Diseases of Blood and Circulatory by 

New England Health Institute, April 20-235,'] 
England Health Institute yvill be held at the Eastjan 
Portland April 20-23 The program includes “dor 
Dr Walter T Harrison U S Public Health 
‘Adyantages of Toxoid m Diphtheria Prophylaxis , ,, 

D Bond, Philadelphia, ‘Preyention of Insanity Dr j 

Nicoll, Jr White Plains, N Y, ‘Maternal ,om 

Prenatal Care , Dr Thomas Parran, J*"! , Health 

missioner Albany N Y ‘ Report of the Neyv T o 
Commission’ Dr Joseph Smith, Proy ideiicc, R 4 1 
Reaction m Smallpox Vaccination’, Frederick D , 
Newark N J, ‘Some New Aspects of the of 

Dr Robert B Kerr, Manchester N H Health Lou 
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the School Child” Dr LeRoy M S Miner Boston “Pre\cnti\e 
Dentistrj in the 'ioung”, Dr George W McCoj, Washington, 
D C, “Contributions to Pre^enine Medicine from the National 
Institute of Health,” and Chirles-Edward Amorj Winslow, 
DPH, New Ha^en, "Public Health Problems in Europe and 
the United States " 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Free Medical Service m Boston —Tour agencies in 
Boston will proiidc free domiciliary medical service during 
the current >ear to families who are umble to paj the fee of 
a phjsiciaii as a result of the efforts of the Boston Health 
League Each ageiicj will proiidc service for its own geo- 
gnphic district The Boston Dispensary will treat persons too 
sick to travel to 1 clinic its service is not intended for emer¬ 
gencies The Jamaica Plain Dispensary will treat medical and 
minor surgical cases, inatcrnit} cases are referred to the hos¬ 
pital The Massachusetts Memorial Hospital will care for 
obstetric cases from any part of Boston, and medical cases in 
Its own district In the Medical Mission Dispensary general 
service will be given to families referred by overseers of public 
welfare, anv member of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
any minister or priest, or by public schools 

MICHIGAN 

Society News —The annual meeting of the Michigan Asso¬ 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons will be held at 
the Statlcr Hotel, Detroit, April 23 24 Included m the pro¬ 
gram will be Drs Emory W Sink, Ann Arbor The Scope 
of Industrial Hvgiene , Emery R Hay hurst Columbus Ohio, 
‘Dangerous Employment' , Ferns Smith Grand Rapids Plas¬ 
tic Surgerv of Scars , Bradley L Coley, New York, Relation¬ 
ship of Trauma to Bone Tumors 
Eye Clinic for Children—The first of a senes of clinics 
111 Mecosta Countv to treat children with defective vision was 
opened m the Big Rapids courthouse, March 27 When the 
clinic leaves Big Rapids it will visit Remus Morley and 
Barry ton Dr Sara K D Schvveinsberg, formcrlv of Phila¬ 
delphia IS directing the work, which is sponsored by the 
Childrens Fund of Michigan It is reported that the fund 
will furnish glasses free to children of indigent parents 
Another Health Unit —At a meeting of the board of 
supervisors of Ontonagon County, February 17 a resolution 
was adopted whereby the position of county health commis¬ 
sioner was created A sanatorium board of trustees for the 
county tuberculosis sanatorium was also created, to be com¬ 
posed of siK members who shall serve without pay It was 
also resolved that the practice of sending indigent patients to 
the state hospital at Ann Arbor he restricted and placed in 
the hands of the iiewh created agencies 

Bills Introduced —H 357 proposes to amend the medical 
practice act m various respects Among other things it pro 
poses to ret|uire annual registration and the pavment of an 
aiimial fee of ?2 by licentiates It proposes also to define 
uiiproftssional conduct’ which is cause for the revocation of 
liceii'cs, to invlude (1) wilful neglect by licentiates to perform 
their duties as phvsicians, (2) insanity or feeblemindedness of 
licentiates, (3) unfitness of licentiates to perform their duty as 
phvsiciaiis and (A) such additional actions as in the opinion of 
the board constitute unprofessional and dishonest conduct’ It 
dso proposes to require the registration of licenses in all coun¬ 
ties where licentiates reside or practice H 369 proposes a 
new state narcotic act 

MINNESOTA 

Bill Introduced—H 1386 to amend the basic science act 
proposes tint its provisions shall not apph to any physi¬ 
cian and surgeon who by reason ot a revocation of his license 
was prevented from making application to the basic science 
board at the time act went into effect 

State Medical Meeting at Minneapolis, May 4-6 —The 
scvciitv eighth annual meeting of the Minnesota State Medical 
Tssociation will be held at Minneapolis May 4-6 with head 
qinrtcii at the Nicollet Hotel Tuesdav morning will be 
devoted to a symposium on obstetrics There will be svm- 
posiunis on diagnosis and tberapv, Wednesdav morning and 
alternoon Out of town speakers will include Dr George 
Griv Yard professor of obstetrics and gvnccologv, Cornell 
L'liivcrsitv New \ork, who as George Chase Christian Memo¬ 
rial lecturer will speak on Carcinoma of the Uterus, and 
Dr Drew William Luten assistant professor of clinical medi¬ 
cine Washington University School of Medicine St Louis 
Disease of the Heart with Special Reference to the General 
Practitioner \n afternoon of chines will feature the meet¬ 
ing, Tuesdav The annual banquet of the womans au\iharv 


and the association will be held Tuesday evening, at the Nicollet 
Hotel Following a precedent set last vear, the Southern Min¬ 
nesota Medical Society will present a gold medal for the best 
individual contribution to the exhibits 

MISSOURI 

Practitioners Honored —The February 26 meeting of the 
Chariton County Lledical Society Salisbury, was in honor of 
four active members The phvsicians are Drs William B 
Lucas, Mendon, aged 74, who has practiced fifty-one years 
Dr James D Mc'kdam Prairie Hill 73, who has practiced 
fifty ycais Dr Charles D Stratton, Rothvillc aged 73 who 
has practiced forty eight years and Dr August W Zillman, 
KeytesviHe aged 72, who has practiced forty-four years The 
four guests of honor were each presented with an album 
autographed bv members and guests present The scientific 
program was given by Drs James R MeVay, Kansas Citv, 
who spoke on ‘ Cancer of the Rectum’ Frank J Tainter St 
Charles Diagnosis of the Acute Abdomen, ’ and August A 
Werner, St Louis, Hypovarism” 

NEW YORK 

Osteopaths Defeated —A. bill to amend the medical prac¬ 
tice act to permit osteopaths to perforin minor surgery and to 
administer anesthetics was defeated in the assembly, March 24, 
by a vote of SI to 55 The senate had approved the measure 
44 to 6 The bill as introduced provided that a license to 
practice osteopathy should not entitle the holder thereof “to 
perform any surgical operation involving the opening of a 
natural body cavity for the removal of cancer, for the amputa¬ 
tion of an extremity or an appendix, or for the removal of 
any gland or organ or part thereof of the human body” (Thl 
JouRXAL, March 7, p 781) 

Personal —Dr Victor W^ Bergstrom, who was on the staff 
of the state health department for seven years resigned recentlv 
to become director of the Binghamton City Hospital and Kilmtr 
Pathological Laboratories, Binghamton-A certificate com¬ 

memorating the completion of fifty vears in the practice of 
medicine was recently presented to Dr Silas J Banker, Tort 

Edward bv the Washington County Medical Society-The 

eightieth birthday of Dr Charles Stover, Amsterdam, was 
observed at a special meeting of the m^ical staff of the 
Amsterdam City Hospital, February 28 Dr Stover, who !i is 
practiced medicine m the city for fifty vears was president of 
the Medical Society of the Slate of New York m 1910 

Department of Public Health Nursing at Syracuse 
University—With the assistance of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syraciisi 
opened m February a department of public health nursing 1 he 
course for which a certificate will be given, requires two 
semesters of college work and experience in the field Courses 
are offered in public administration, preventive medicine, mental 
hygiene, public health nursing, its organization and administra¬ 
tion and work in special fields such as child hygiene, school 
nursing and industrial nursing Prerequisites are graduation 
from an accredited high school and from an accredited school 
of nursing The school of nursing must have provided experi¬ 
ence in genera! medical and surgical care of men and women, 
and obstetric and pediatric nursing Ellen L Budl is director 
of the department 

New York City 

Speech Clinic at City College — A speech clinic was 
recently opened by the public speaking department of the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York as an experiment, under the 
direction of Victor Klemfeld Its purpose is to aid sjxiech 
defectives in passing the required work 

Personal —Dr Peter J Johnson was appointed medical 
superintendent of Cumberland Street Hospital Brookivn 
Dr Leon Izgur medical superintendent of Greenpomt (N Y) 
Hospital, and Dr Qiarles D Crandall deputy medical super¬ 
intendent of Kings County Hospital, in orders recently issncil 

bv the commissioner of hospitals-Dr Fred H Albee has 

recentlv been elected president o( the Association of Surgeons 
of the Pennsvlvama Railroad 

Clinical Lectures for Physicians -Courses of four clini¬ 
cal lectures on communicable diseases will be given by the 
medical staff of W'lllard Parker Hospital each week beginning 
Mav 5 Thev will include talks on scarlet fever, diphtheria 
measles and one lecture bv Dr William H Park on Clinical 
Baclcriologv and Scrologv ot the Communicable Diseases” and 
will be open to phvsicians in the citv without charge on appli¬ 
cation to Dr Dora Af Tolle, medical snperintcndtnt of the 

hospital 
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Rare Books on Display—Rirc piililicntions from the col¬ 
lection of tile ItlLdicnl Society of the Count} of Kings are on 
disph) in the society's hbnrj Copies of a first edition of 
Jenner’b work announcing the cliscoicrj of smallpox, publishttl 
Ill London m 179S, the first medical hook In an Amtricaii 
author, Plain Concise Practical Remarks on the 1 rcatment 
of Wounds and Fractures” bv John Jones, MD, professor 
of surgerj in Kings College, Kew \ork, published in Phila¬ 
delphia, 1776 and the first medical dictionarj, 1486 edition, 
published in Venice of Simon Jamiensis arc among the exhibits 
Others include the first medical book published in the American 
colonies the first American medical journal the first medical 
book illustrated with woodcuts and the first anatomic work 
with copperplates 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Society News—Dr Henre Keniion Dunham Ciiicimnti, 
addressed the Guilford Counte Medical Societe High Point, 
Pebruar} 5 on medical tcachme, in the field of tuberculosis 

-Dr W Z Bradford read a paper on recent adeaiiccs ni 

the treatment of eclampsia before the kleeklenburg Couiite 
Medical Societe Charlotte, Pebruan 2 Dr C S Maiiginii 
Chapel Hill, addressed the societe, March 17 on Old and 
Ixcev Brains and Their Significance m Cluneal \fedicine 
Dedication of Duke University School of Medicine — 
Pornial dedication of the Duke Umeersite School of Medicine 
and the Duke Hospital, Durham will take place April 20 
The ceremonies will begin with a morning session at which 
Dr Dae id Linn Edsall dean Hareard Unncrsit) Medical 
School, will make the dcdicatore address \t a hincheon in 
honor of the delegates from other institutions and ineited 
guests. Dr Lewis Hill Weed, professor of aiiatomj and dircc 
tor of the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, will speak on 
medical education, and Dr Watson S Rankin director of the 
ditision of hospitals of the Duke Poundation on hospitahra 
tion A portrait of Dr William Stewart Halsted is to be 
uineilcd in the ampliithcater of Duke Hospital, in the after 
noon, when guests will also inspect die buddings Dr William 
Henr} Welch Baltimore will be the principal speaker at an 
etening meeting, on ‘Jledical Education and Research’ At 
this session also the ceremony of naming the wards of Duke 
Hospital for distinguished ph>sicians and surgeons (Tiin looii- 
NAL Pebruarj 14 p S37) will be conducted bj Dr \\ ilburt 
Cornell Daeison, dean of tlie school of medicine 

OHIO 

State Medical Meeting at Toledo, May 12-13 —The 
eight)-fifth annual meeting of the Ohio State Medical Asso¬ 
ciation will be held at Toledo, Rta) 12-13, with Iicadquartcrs 
at the Secor Hotel and under the prcsidcncs of Dr Qicster 
W Waggoner Toledo Motion pictures a\ith sound will be 
gnen, Wediiesda), on ‘ Expenmcntal Gastro-Eiitcrostonn ’ 
Repair of Uredirocele, C)StoceIc and Lacerations of the 
Cervix,” and ‘Repairs of Second and Third Degree Laccra 
tions of the Perineum and Rectocelc ’ Guest speakers w ill 
include Drs Joseph C Aub Boston, on ‘The Rormal Diet 
Harrv M Hall Wheeling W Va ‘The Doctor and Imnior- 
taht)', E Starr Judd, Rochester Mmn, President Elect 
American Medical Association The Practice of Medicine” 
and j\[e)er Wiener, St Louis, ‘The Eje in Its Relation to 
Endoennes” Drs Temple S Fa) Eugene P Pendergrass 
and Nathaniel W Wmkelman, Philadelphia, will present a 
svmposium on head injuries and their sequelae rocntgciio 
graphic findings, pathologic findings, and newer methods There 
will be a S)mposmm on the tonsils Wednesda) conducted bv 
local phvsicians A senes of clinics are being arranged bv 
the Academ) of Mediane of Toledo and Lucas Countv for 
kionda) The annual tournament of the Ohio State Medical 
Golfers’ Association will be held Mondav, at the Inverness 
Countr) Club, followed b) a banquet 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chiropractors Refused Injunction—The Supreme Court 
of the United States declined to review the case of Long cl al 
\ Mclcci ct al recentl) decided b) the Supreme Court of 
Pennsvlvania Long and otlier chiropractors sought to enjoin 
the State Board of kledical Education and Licensure of Penn- 
svlvama from prosecuting them for violating the medical prac 
tice act Thev contended m effect that since no specific 
provision existed in Pennsjlvania for licensing chiropractors 
thev were entitled to practice without licenses The Penns)I- 
vania court refused to grant the injunction pointing out tliat 
the chiropractors were merel) attempting to rcfitigate contro¬ 
versies alreadv determined against them and that the Penn 


s)Ivinn courts Inrl alrnd) held tint (lie term "practice of 
nicdicint’ as used in the medical practice act included 
practice of chiropractic J he action of the United Sfafei 
Supreme Court jilaces the matter bejoiid fiirtlicr conlrovcrsv 
Bills Introduced—H 1399 proiKiscs tint a drug shall P 
dtenied to he niisljraiukd “if the label on the package shall 
heir any name or title specified and recognized b) the tenli 
rev ision of the Pharmacoiiei i of the Umtcil States, the Hlh 
edition of the Katioinl 1 ormular) or the American Homeo¬ 
pathic PharnnciJiK-i i iiid such title or name is prelived or 
suflixcil bv ail) trade or manufacturers’ name ’ H 1365 pro¬ 
poses to make it unliwliil for am iierson licensed to practice 
ail) healing art to advertise special iiidiicements or fivcd priccj 
for ail) services, apjiliiiices or materials winch arc a necessai) 
adjunct to sueh jirofessiuiial services H 1389 proposes to 
provide tliat whenever a certificate as to ocular coiiditioib or 
visual efficieiicv is ret|uired b) am state law a certificate of 
a (hil) licensed optometrist shall be accepteal II 1431 pro- 
jKiscs to crcite a board of optometncal examiners and to regu 
file tile jiractice ol ojilonietiv 


Philadelphia 

The Thomas Urologrc Lecture—Dr lohii R Caull 5l 
I otiis delivered the first I! A Thomas Lrological 1 eclure oi 
the Philadelphia Drological bocietv at Philadelphia rehruon 
2i on Instriiniental I reatnienl of Prostatism’ This lecture 
ship was established hv the laic Dr B A Thomas of Pluh 
dciphn, who gave to the societv a fund for the purpose 

Society News —Dr riorciice R Sabin New Tork 
addressed the )’ illiolo^ie il Socicl) of Philadelphia April hi 

on Cellular Studies iii T tiherciilosi'”-Dr Frederick a- 

\\ illiiis, Rochester, Minn, addressed the teiith_annnal incclii'; 
of the Philadelphia Henrt \ssociation \pnl 15 on fkoWeinj 

LiiderEmg the Prevention of Heart Disease”-Dr ^ 

lieltran spoke on mjietion treatment ol varicose v cub at tn 
vvctkl) seminar of the Philadelphia Cotintv Medical Socieib 

April 10-Dr lohn B IXavcr, among others, addressed w 

Philadelphia Neademv of Snrgcrv, April 6 on carcinonu 

the uterus-Dr Praiicis \ Govven utiooir 

a paper on “Scarkt Fever Sinusitis before the Philadelp 
Larviigological bociet), \pril 7 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

State Medical Meeting at Greenville May 5 7—At ^ 
annual meeting of the South C irolina kfedical , L 
Greenville Mav 5 7, under the presideiicv of „ i 

L)ucb Clnrkston the guest speakers will be Drs Jo' 
Kobner Pbil uleliilii i on ‘ Practical Application of , 

llicrap) m the Proplijlaxis and Treatment of Disease 
Dean Lewis, Baltimore ‘Surgical Lesions of the Stoma ^ 
Treatment” f liere will be a svmposium on psjcliiatrj, > 
and one Ma) 7 presented bv tlie Urological Societ) ol 
Carolina A new feature will be special clinics at vario 
pitals klanv pajxirs will be delivered bv South p 
sicians Eiitertaminent will include a daiiee at the ^ 

Hotel in honor of the president Allied societies an 
alumni will bold llieir aniuial lundieoii at noon We 
The womans auxiliary will also meet at tins tunc 


TENNESSEE 

Personal— Dr Kirbv S Howktt, Eranklin, recentl' oe^^^ 

brated the fiftieth aniiiversar) of bis pr ictice 0‘ m 

was president of the Tennessee State Medical vssoe 

1929-Dr M’llliam C Sanford has been ajiiiomted uir 

of the Bradlc) Coiintv health unit to succeed Dr i o 
Roberson Cleveland, resigned .. g 

Health at Nashville—Telegraphic reports to the 
Department of Commerce from eighiv one cities wi 
jiopulation of 36 million for the vveel ended vp™ “L 
that the highest mortaht) rate (23 1) appears -ilie 

and the rate for the group of cities as a whole, ' , 

mortality rate for Ixashville for the corresponding ' 
year was 24 7, and for the group of cities 13 5 : ’ , jpjl 

rate for the ciglitv one cities for the fourteen "cC ® ,,ceks 
was 14 as against a rate of 13 3 for the eorrcsponui g , 
of 1930 Caution slioufd be used in the interpretation 


figures as thev fluctuate widelv The 


'fac'i that some citrej 


are hospital centers for large areas outside the city 


limits, or 


that thev have a large Negro jxipulation nnv 
the death rate 


tend to increase 


Society News 


—Dr Shields Abernatliv Alcniphis addre 


the Giles County Jfedical Soeielv Pulaski 


of the cervix- 


The Tn County Medical Societv, 
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Like, Djcr and Crockett counties, had as a speaker, April 1, 
at Djersburg, Dr Benjamin F Turner, Memphis, on ‘Rela¬ 
tion of the Autonomic Nertous System to Internal Medicine 

and Surgery ”-Drs Burton D Haseltine Alvin W La 

Forge, John S Ashby, ill of Chicago, and Dean W Myers, 
Ann Arbor Mich, presented a symposium on asthma before 

the Kno\ County kledical Society, Kno-s-Mlle March IS- 

Drs Russell K Holhiigs\\ortb and Samuel T Parker addressed 
the Madison County Medical Society, Jackson, m Februart, 
on regional anesthesia in reduction of fractures and disloca¬ 
tions and on chronic siippiiratnc otitis media respectively- 

Dr Bransford Lewis, St Louis, addressed the Nashville Acad¬ 
emy of Medicine, March 31, on "Movable Kidney " 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Personal—Dr Turner E Cato, Greenville has been elected 
health officer of Hancock County, succeeding Dr James E 
Fisher New Cumberland, who resigned recently-Dr Wil¬ 

liam G C Hill, Cameron, was recently named health officer 
of Marshall County, where the county health unit was resumed 
after two years' suspension 

Society News —Drs Russel Kcssel and John R Shultz, 
Charleston addressed the Raleigh County Medical Society, 
Beckley March 19, on “Bergers Disease’ and differential 
diagnosis of pathologic conditions of the abdomen respectively 

-Dr Granville S Hanes, Louisville, Ky addressed the 

Kanawha County Medical Society, Charleston, March 3, on 
‘Diseases of the Terminal Bowel and Relation of the Distur¬ 
bance to the Tract Above”-Dr Willie H Howell Mor¬ 

gantown, presented a paper on ‘Open Treatment of Fractures” 

before the kfonongalia County Medical Society, kfarch 3- 

Dr Chfton J Reynolds, Bluefield, among others, addressed the 
ilercer Countv Medical Society, March 19 on ‘Urinary Cal¬ 
culi”-^Dr Charles A S Williams, Marietta Ohio, read a 

paper on cancer before the Tyler-Wetzel Bi County Medical 
Society, New Martinsville, March 12 

State Medical Meeting at Clarksburg, May 19-21 —The 
annual meeting of the West Virginia ktedical Association vvifl 
be held, May 19 21, at Clarksburg, with headquarters at the 
Stonewall Jackson Hotel and under the presidency of Dr Cyxus 
H Mawveli, Morgantown Among guest speakers will be 
Drs William H Mayer, Pittsburgh, who will speak on The 
Nervous Patient and the Practitioner’, James E Paulhn Jr, 
Atlanta, 'Treatment of Hypertension', Grover C Weil, Pitts¬ 
burgh, 'Cultivation and Preparation of Maggots for die Treat¬ 
ment of Osteomvelitis and Other Wound Infections” Charles 
L Scudder, Boston, ‘ Fractures”, Clarence H Smith, New 
York, “Infections of the Petrous Pyramid' , Waitman F Zinn, 
Baltimore, “Cancer of the Larynx” Ray Blankmship, Madi¬ 
son, Wis “Medical Aspects of Jaundice,’ and Samuel McC 
HamiU, Philadelphia, pediatrics and public health The oration 
on surgery will be given by Dr Robert U Drmkard Wheel¬ 
ing, and the oration on medicine by Dr George H Barksdale 
Charleston Dr Hugh Cabot, Rochester, Mmn will bo the 
speaker at the annual banquet, which will be followed by a 
dance at the Stonewall Jackson Hotel 

WISCONSIN 

Bill Introduced—A J R 83 proposes that property owned 
by religious, scientific, literary, educational benevolent, histori¬ 
cal and fraternal organizations may be taxed at a rate lower 
than that imposed on other property 

GENERAL 

Substandard Ether Confiscated—^Destruction of 120000 
cans of substandard and adulterated ether by the United States 
marshal at Elizabeth N J, was reccntlv announced by offi¬ 
cials of the Food and Drug Administration This ether was 
a residue of wartime stock originally bought bv the army for 
medical use but tests had proved it to be highlv acid and 
therefore adulterated It was sold five years ago to a chemical 
firm with an understanding guaranteed by a bond that it would 
not be used as an anesthetic The purchaser is said to have 
violated the bond whereupon the government confiscated the 
Eupplv and set fire to it at the city dump m Elizabeth 

Meeting of National Tuberculosis Association —The 
twenty sciciith annual meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
•kssociation will be held at the Hotel Svracusc Svracuse 
N \ , kfav 11-15 There will be a symposium, luesday, on 
allcrgv and imnnuntv and one on acid fast bacilli, \\ ednesdav 
The cluneal section will conduct a symposium, Tuesdav moni- 
mg on bronchiectasis and lung abscc's and the clinical and 
radiologic sections a joint one M ednesdav afternoon, on the 


x-rays and tuberculosis Among others participating in sym¬ 
posiums will be Drs Arnold R Rich Baltimore, Hans Zinsser, 
Boston Eugene L Opie, Philadelphia, Esmond R Long Chi¬ 
cago Florence R Sabin, New York, Stuart Pritchard Battle 
Creek Mich, and Louis H Clerf, Philadelphia Papers will 
be delivered, among others by Drs Bruce H Douglas, North- 
ville, Mich and Max Pinner, Tucson Anz, on ‘Pathogenesis 
of Sub-Apical Lesions”, Alexius M Forster, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 'Psychology of the Tuberculous Patient , Charles C 
Macklin London, Ont, Canada, The Dynamic Bronchial 
Tree’ and William A Hudson, Detroit, ‘Motor Phenomena 
of the Tracheobronchial Tree ” 

Society News —Dr Jesse R Stamper, Shreveport, La, 
was elected president of the Tn-State Medical Association 
(Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana) at its recent annual meeting m 
Shreveport, succeeding Dr James A Daniels, Carthage Texas, 
Drs Richard G Cranberry, Marshall, Texas, and Harry E 
Murry, Texarkana, vice presidents and Dr George Patrick 
Qumn, Shreveport, secretary-treasurer, succeeding Dr Frank 
H Walke, Shreveport, who held that position for fifteen years 

The next annual meeting will be held in Texarkana, Ark- 

Dr Edwin Beer, New York was elected president of the 
Cluneal Association of Gemto-Unnary Surgeons which met, 
March 6 7, m St Louis as the guests of Dr John R Caulk, 
Washington University School of Medicine Operative clinics 
and demonstrations by Drs Caulk, Joseph Hoy Sanford Dalton 
K Rose and Vmcil R Deakm comprised the program carried 
out in the urologic department of the universitv which has 
recently been newly equipped through a gift from John F 
Queeny and his son, Edgar Queeny, St Louis Dr Henry 
G Bugbee, New York, was reelected secretary of the associa¬ 
tion-^The American Academy of Ophthalmologv and Oto¬ 

laryngology will meet, September 14-19, at French Lick, Ind 

-National Hospital Day will be observed. May 12-The 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers will hold its 

annual meeting, Jfay 3-7, at Hot Springs, Ark-Dr Francis 

Carter Wood, New York, was elected president Dr Edward 
B Krumbhaar, Philadelphia vice president, and Dr William 
H Woglom, New York, reelected secretary and treasurer of 
the American Associatou for Cancer Research at its meeting, 
April 1, m Cleveland Dr V'^ard J MacNeal, New York, 
was elected president. Dr Elexious T Bell, Minneapolis, vice 
president, Frank B Mallory, Boston, treasurer, and Howard 
T Karsner, Cleveland secretary, of the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, which met at the same 
time Meeting concurrently in Cleveland were the American 
Association of Immunologists and the American and Canadian 
sections of the International Association of Medical kluseums 

-The Central Tn-State Medical Society (West Virginn, 

Kentucky and Ohio) will meet m Ashland, Kv , April 30 
Drs Walter C Alvarez, Rochester, Mmn, will sjicak on ‘Prac¬ 
tical Points in the Treatment of Gastro-Intcstmal Diseases’ 
Albert Graeme Mitchell, Cincinnati, ‘ Indications for Tonsil¬ 
lectomy ’ Irvin Abell Louisv die, "Surgical Treatment of 
Peptic Ulcer,” and George A Hendon, Louisville, ‘Life and 
Achievements of Louis Pasteur’ 

FOREIGN 

Madame Curie Receives Cameron Prize—kfme Mane 
Curie co-discoverer with her husband of the element radium, 
has been awarded the Cameron prize of the faculty of medicine’ 
of the University of Edinburgh for 1931 in recognition of the 
recent advances in medicine as a result of the discovery 

New Journal of Otolaryngology—A new monthly jour¬ 
nal, Lcs Anmlcs <1 Oto Lai\itgologic has recently appeared as 
the organ of La Societe de Laryngologie dcs Hopitaux dc 
Pans J Ramadier and R Causse arc the editors The first 
issue contains, in addition to original articles, the transactions 
of the society and thirty pages of abstracts from current 
literature 

Prize in Ophthalmology—‘'mnouncement is made of the 
Middleraorc Prize to be awarded for the best essav or work 
on any subject which the council of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation may from time to time select in any department of 
ophthalmic medicine or surgerv The council is prepared to 
consider an award of the prize m 1932 for the best essay on 
‘bvmpathetic Ophthalmia Before and After 1914” Essav s 
must reach the medical secretarv, British Medical Association 
House Tavistock Square, London, W C 1, not later than 
December 31 Each essav mu^t be signed with a motto accom¬ 
panied by a scaled envelop marked on the outside with the 
motto and containing the name and address of the author 
“ sufficient merit the prize will not be awarded 
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Tuberculosis Expert Wanted 

Tilt U S Cnil Scr\ict Commission has innmmctd tint a 
^ acmes cMsls m the position ol pinsicnii tnuhrittl m tiilitr- 
ciilosis m the regional office of the U S \ tltrms \dnimistra- 
tion at Dallas, Itxas A man is desired for the ai>ix)mtmeiit 
The entrance salar) is $3,800 a jear Higher salaried positions 
arc filled through p'omotion Full iiiforniatioii iiiae be obtained 
from the secretary, Board of U S Civil Service Fxaminers 
postoffice or customhouse in anj citv, or from the U S Civil 
Service Commission, Washington D C 


Changes m Veterans’ Bureau Personnel 

The March U S A'’etcraiis Bureau Medical Bulletin notes 
the follow mg recent changes in veterans bureau personnel 
IIOSPITAI s 

Dr STinucl R Batecr to Ptrrj I'oinl 

Dr Jolin D Brooks to TNCclsjor Spring Mo 

Dr William J Butt appoinfcd Tt Kan-ins Citj Mo 

Dr lierbert Caldwell to llincs 111 

Dr Lmmet F C'vscv appointed at Hines 

Dr irenr> D Ctuscj, appointee! at Forthnd Ore 

Dr Janies H Chappie to SherKHn 

Dr Leslie B Cruninnc reippointid at Memphis 

Dr Thomas S Cusack resigned nt Bronr Is \ 

Dr Fred Danziger ippointcd at Hines 

Dr Joseph V S Diuksjs nppomfed nt I vciJsior Sprinj^s 

Dr Alossius N J Dolan to Ftcclsior Sprinqs 

Dr Albert N Earnest appointed at Oteen N C 

Dr Roscoc Ettcr appointed at Htnes 

Dr Edward L. Foote appointed at Bronx 

Dr Harold E I oster to Boise Idalio 

Dr Lester R Herman ap])ointcd at 1 argo N D 

Dr Thomas R Iluffines appointed at Oteen 

Dr Howard B IvellogR appointed at Hines 

Dr Benjamin Kesert appointed at Ihncs 

Dt Grover C Kirk to f tncoln Iscb 

Dr David S Tesj to Hine^ 

Dr Stanton K I JMngston reinstated at Hines 

Dr Charles L Magruder to Lincoln Sch 

Dr David A Morgan to Fscelstor Spnn 4 ,s Mo 

Dr Howard P Morgan appointed at North Chicago 

Dr Bennie A Moxnei»s appointed at Perrj Point M<1 

Dr Malcolm \ Alarshall appointed at North Little Rock Ark 

Dr 0«car L Nelson resigned at St Cloud Minn 

Dr Trac> C Owens to Lhilhcothc Ohio 

Dr Granville H Richards resigned it Pcrr% Point 

Dr Frank Rogers resigned at Chillicoihe Ohio 

Dr John K Ro«s to central office 

Dr Ferdinand Shoemaker to Excelsior Springs 

Dr Morns F Stem appointed at I[ine.s 

Dr Neville E Stewart to Fort Ljon Colorado 

Dr W illnm J Slut? appointed at Hines 

Dr Joseph Taymor to i lines 

I)r \ ictor F Tremor appointed at Hines 

Dr Paul S W agner appointed at Palo Alto 

Dr Melgie NVard to Boise 

Dr W^iliiam C Williams appointed at Hincs 

Dr Tom V Willis promoted to phj'Vician at lake City Fia 

Dr John A W olfer appointed at Hines 

REGIONAL OFFICES 

Dr W ilham M Bland appointed at Philadelphia 
Dr Lacj \V Coibctt appointed at Boston 
Dr Forrest J Drurj appointed at Manchester N H 
Dr Hiram M Gallagher appointed at San Francisco 
Dr William E Gardner appointed at San Francisco 
Dr Henty A Kildee appointed at Cincinnati 
Dr Frederick Majer appointed at New \ork 
Dr Jo eph MarcovJtch appointed at Milwaukee 
Dr Donald M McRae resigned at Los Angeles 
Dr Edward M Jlead appointed at central office 
Dr Hcnr> S Mitchell appointed at Baltimore 
Dr Theodore Alorns to Cincinnati 
Dr Levi Murray appointed at central office 
Dr Eric T Newsom appointed at New \ork 
Dr Ira O Park resigned at Detroit 

Dr Thomas R Preston status changed to full time at Hartford, Conn 
Dr Eugene M Trabue appointed at Loinsville 
Dr Haworth Traver appointed at Boston 
Dr Edgar E Travers appointed at Charlotte N C 
Dr lohn J Ward to bpnngficld, Mass 


CORRECTION 

The Treatment of Secondary Anemia —^In the article bj 
Drs Tohn H Powers and William P Murphy (The Joukxal, 
Februari 14), the statement is made under the heading Methods 
of Studv that patients in the first group received iron iii the 
form ot pills ol ferrous carbonate b S P, 1 8 Gm dailj A 
few sentences later the statement is made after which iron 
(18 Gm) was administered in conjunction with the liver 
extract The 18 Gm refers to pills of ferrous carbonate, 
ij S P (Blaud s pills) 


LONDON 

(Irani Onr Htjnlar Corn sf'ond 1 1) 

Atarch 21, 19 jI 

Diet and Teeth 

Prof Filwan! ^^vll^llhv nm! his wife arc well known fo 
Ihcir Lxpcnmtiilal work on rickets and diet Ijist vear Mr< 
Melluiln as the result of research jicrfornied for the llcdical 
Kese ireh Couiieil, published Diet anti Teeth \n Experimental 
Studv Pirt 1 Dental Structure iii Dogs (The Joins m, 
March 8, IdfO ji 72S) Her mini conchwon was that the 
development of jierfect teeth depended on an adequate supplj 01 
Mlamin D ]’irt II Ins now been published and deals with 
dent i! structure iii "’mmals other than the dog, such as the 
rdiliit md the rat and with the e\j)erintcntal production ol 
dental and licriodoiital disease Part HI i< to come am! will 
de d with the structiire of Iiuiinn teeth and the part plaved b 
diet m the resistance thej offer to disease In part I the 
iiinucncc of specific elements of diet on the structure of dogs 
teeth was described In the present rc;>ort it is shown that tli 
I>eri()dout il striietures ire subject to similar influences that 
imimimtv from jKrnKlonlal disease is iiidircctlv, and reaction to 
attrition directlv, depeiideiit on the presence in the diet of certain 
essential elements Sound teeth depend on sound diet It the 
diet IS riglit, the teeth can be trusted to remain sound no matter 
what conditions prevail m the iiiouth Rightness of diet means 
in the mam a sufiicient (piantitv of vilainins A and D Dch 
cieticv of A leads to hvpcrtrophv of the subgingival epithelium 
and subsequent invasion bj palliogenic organisms, deficiencv et 
D, to defects in ihcolir bone \ significant fact is the impor 
laiiec of adequ ite diet in carl) life, when the teeth and penu" 
doutal tissues ire developing If a piippv s diet is deficient m 
vitamins A and D during the carlv months, it is liable to deielop 
periodontal disease liter, whatever the diet then On the other 
hand a jxirfeet diet in the developing )>eriod either prcunts or 
iiiliihits the production of periodontal disease later even d tke 
diet IS then deficient in vitamins A and D General periodontal 
disease, mchidmg pvorrhea, was found to be coniroflable bi 
diet m fact it could be prevented or allowed to develop bi 
specific dietetic treatment Diet acts primarih bv controIlmS 
llic developmental structure of the periodontal structures anil 
not b\ auv direct or indirect effects concerned with buctenu 
decomposition in the mouth All) external action of food U"- 
mouth IS of oiih secoiidarj import nice Iiulicd it was shown 
that a soft stiel \ diet cuiitaming abuudaiit earbolivdrate eon 
be eaten b) dogs so long as it was ot proper nutritional stan 
ard for at least eight jears, without the devailopment ® 
periodontal disease 

CARtns 

Experimental results with regard to canes were cqinlh neca 
tivc as to local causation Since carbolivdrates, and especia ' 


fermentable carhohvdr ites, are geiierall) tliougbt to 


be the 


essential factors m modern civilization which have led * j 
prevalence of canes a large bull of sugar or starch was ai e 
to the food of some dogs, hut no canes was induced Em''’ 
cultures of Sli cplotocius iimtans which some consider to e 
the organism chiefl) concerned m the initiation of Iniiinn uen 
caries were added to the dailj diet of dogs and were rii ^ 
on the teeth or into artificial cavaties after food liad been catfl 
Similar expenments were performed with Bacillus lUiJi’l'"' ’ 
for which the same claim has been made Caries was 
produced, though in the dogs in which artificial cavities 
been produced specific agglutinins apjicared in the blood w '' 
seemed to indicate that inicetion had taken place 
the teeth showed no signs of caries after tlirce vears ec 1' = 
with the organisms 
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THE R^SPO^SE OF THE TOOTH TO ATTRITION 
The response of a tooth to attrition appears to depend also 
on vitamin D When the surface enamel is destroyed, the 
osteoblasts of the pulp become active and secondary dentin 
tubules are formed If the diet contains plenty of vitamin D, 
much well calcified secondary dentin is produced, but, if this 
vitamin is deficient, poorly calcified secondary dentin or none 
at all IS produced The response is independent of the primary 
dentin m the teeth In part III these results will be related to 
the human problem for dental caries is another stimulus to the 
production of secondary dentin 

THE CALCIFICATION OF THE TEETH 

Calcification of the teeth in rats and rabbits was found to 
depend on vitamin D just as much as it does on the dog As 
these three animals ha\e such dififerent tjpes of teeth, it seems 
that the calcification of all mammalian teeth is similarly con¬ 
trolled With abundance of vitamin D in the diet, the teeth 
are properly formed With a deficiency, the calcium phosphorus 
ratio becomes a significant factor Irradiation greatly improves 
calcification v\hen the diet is deficient in calcifying properties 

Vacancies in the Army Medical Corps 
Since the war there has been difficulty in recruiting the army 
medical corps At one time admission was so valued that it 
could be obtained only by a difficult competitne examination 
Now, although the examination has been dropped, the entrants 
are not sufficient to fill the vacancies The reason gnen is that 
the inducements are not equal to those offered in civilian life 
The pensions and pay haie not been increased in correspondence 
with the fall in the ^alue of money It is not satisfactory to 
have to contemplate retiring at the age of 55 with a growing 
family and a pension of §2,750 per annum It is then difficult 
for a man to start the career of civil practice The present 
shortage is something of a vicious circle, for the forces abroad 
must have their quotas kept up, while substitutes can easily be 
obtained at home The result is that the present officers are 
perpetually on foreign service In addition to increased pay the 
reforms suggested are opportunities for research, specialist pay 
for those employed on specialist duties, and accelerated promo¬ 
tion for men of marked ability 

The Psychology of Suicide 
As one of a series of lecture discussions arranged by the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene, Dr H Cnchton-Miller, 
director of the Tavistock Clinic for Functional Nervous Dis¬ 
orders, delivered an address on the psychology of suicide He 
connected the considerable increase in the suicide rate in civil¬ 
ized countries with the decadence of religious authority and 
the power of dogmatic religion which reduced the fear of 
consequences in the after life The person who feared nothing 
except just floating into the unknown, having no convictions 
about the future life, and presumably few convictions about 
what was required of him in this life considered the con- 
timiance of his own life from the point of view of comfort or 
discomfort, pleasure or displeasure ease or disease Naturally 
a large number of such people felt that they were better out 
of the world Suicide was an escape from a situation of con¬ 
flict which the individual felt was no longer tolerable Such 
conflicts might be grouped under three heads 1 The fears 
of frustration—fears that belonged to instinctive life the fear 
of hunger, starvation or thirst sex starvation nonfulfilment of 
procreation 2 The fears of ostracism—the herd fears of what 
people would say or do how they would disparage pcr'ccute, 
torment 3 The fears that belonged to the future particularly 
to the after life The tremendous tide of suicides from the 
cause ‘crossed m love must have something to do with civili¬ 
zation for it did not belong to less evolved countries Whv 
should civilization make love of such predominant importance’ 


Many factors entered into the question One was that in a 
more highly organized culture both the man and the woman 
laid greater emphasis on the emotional side of mating and less 
on the parental side Therefore they tended to differentiate 
much more exactly in their choice In regard to people who 
took their own lives rather than face another death, the war 
furnished an example an appreciable number of soldiers took 
their own lives But the matter was different for the soldier 
on the battlefield, with him the great fear was often of an 
agonizing death Dr Crichton-Miller suggested that the phe¬ 
nomenon seen at present in civilized society was a lessening of 
the religious fear taking away the inhibitory factor, while 
social fears were becoming more accentuated than they had 
ever been 

An Eight-Hour Day for Nurses 

In accordance with the general aims of the labor partv, a 
labor member has introduced a bill into parliament to limit 
the work of nurses to eight hours daily The inevitable reac¬ 
tions which such ostersibly benevolent legislation must pro¬ 
duce, receive from the labor party no more consideration than 
does the mischief of their other interferences with tlie freedom 
of the individual While, with the developments of modern 
medicine, the cost of illness becomes greater and greater, the 
capacity of the middle classes to pay has become less If an 
eight-hour day were enforced no one would be able to employ 
nurses in a case requiring constant attendance who could not 
pay for three The College of Nursing which comprises 
28,000 nurses, has expressed strong disapproval of the bill, 
believing that it would degrade the profession 

PARIS 

(From Our Fc^uhr Corrcsfonilcitl) 

March 4, 1931 

Use of Extract of Pig Spleen in Urticaria 

Addressing recently the Societe des medecins des hopitaux 
de Pans, Mr Pasteur Vallery-Radot and Professor Blamoutier 
announced their results from the use of concentrated extract 
of pig spleen in urticaria, Quincke s edema and rebellious 
eczema In ten cases of recurring urticaria, with or without 
Quincke’s edema, they report six recoveries or marked amelio¬ 
rations, two transitory and incomplete results and two failures 
Of five subjects affected with chronic eczema, two were com¬ 
pletely cured, while three were considerably improved, the 
latter have recurring attacks from time to time but these are 
mueh attenuated The mode of action of the splenic extract 
in these dermatoses is still unknown All that can be said 
thus far is that a concentrated extract of pig spleen if repeat¬ 
edly injected, may in certain cases of urticaria, Quincke’s edema 
and eczema, attenuate considerably the cutaneous manifestations 
or even cause them to disappear Mr klilian, however, 
expressed the view that the modern treatment of eczema, which 
was not tried, would have brought about a similar result The 
use of splenic extract appeared to him hardly rational 
Mr Sezary secured ameliorations with splenic extract m 
eczemas but he failed to get results in a case of Hcbra s 
prurigo Pasteur Vallery-Radot, m closing, recalled the 
researches of Zumbusch and his pupils, which led to the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of sensitization bv means of splenic extract 
But he recognized that the mechanism of the action of the 
extract remains hvpothctical 

Influence of Hertzian Waves on Living Organisms 

The alternating electric fields, v hich are created bv the 
hcrtzian waves of the radio, have an insignificant value when 
one IS some distance from the transmitting antennae, but they 
exert no influence on living organisms But m employing very 
short waves, which are easilv directed, and sufficient power, 
one mav, when very near the transmitting apparatus, obtain 
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fields of several decades of volts per centimeter, sufTicicnt to 
act on conducting bodies and to beat tbein The Ining tissues 
being semiconductors arc subject to tins induction effect, and 
if the necessary energy is applied, one can, without fire, roast 
a chicken on the spit Professor dArsoinal has rccciitlj dem¬ 
onstrated to the Acadtmj of Sciences that, in a similar iiiaiiiicr, 
therapeutic effects can be secured He presented a coiiiimiiii 
cation of Mr Saidnian director of the Institute of Actiiiolog) 
and of ^lessieurs R Cahen and J Poresticr Tlicsc iiiicsli 
gators operated with wa\cs of 15 meters which produce an 
alternating field of 20 million periods per second A mouse 
exposed to this field presented phenomena of rcspiraton accelc 
ration and of sudation Then the respiration became slower 
and at the end of an hour the animal was dead Mr d \rsoinal 
and the authors think that treatment with short waidciigths 
has adiantagc oicr diatheriin as it allows better action on 
the deep-ljing tissues In neuritis for example the inaRtsic 
effect IS fraiikl} greater, and one docs not risl the alt lel s of 
pain that are somctiiiics proiokcd b\ other methods 

Depositories for Convalescents’ Serum 
The recent epidemic of poliomyelitis in \lsace confirmed the 
value of the use of serum of con\alcsccnt persons for the tura 
tive and prophylactic treatment of the disease It is cue of 
the best means of checking epidemics The a aloe of com ales 
cents’ serum is established not only for polionn chtis but also for 
measles, scarlet feacr and pertussis Dr Locwciiberg of Slras 
bourg has addressed an urgent appeal to the iiiimstcr of 
health that there be established, iii all the regional centers of 
bacteriologs, depositories of serums of coinalesceiits from these 
xarious diseases collected in the childrens hospitals At pres 
ent there are few such depositories and these arc found only 
Ill some of the leading hospitals of the large cities Dr Locwcii- 
berg thinks that his plan would be easy to carr\ out though 
It would be necessary to take account of the peculiarities of 
each of the scrums The scrum of comalcscents from polio 
myelitis can be collected and utilized at any tunc as the anti¬ 
bodies persist in the blood for years It is diflerciit with other 
contagious diseases, more particularly measles, in which the 
blood must be taken between the sciciith and the clcycnlh day 
because it has at that tune the maximal number of antibodies 
It IS evident, therefore that such a depository would have to 
be carefully organized, but it would certainly play an important 
part in combating infecious diseases, especially measles and 
poliomyelitis Mr Loewenberg has himself succeeded in col¬ 
lecting at the Iiistitut de bacteriologie in Strasbourg a stock 
of various serums, tbanlcs to the cooperation of Professor Borcl 
and other colleagues who have been so obliging as to authorize 
the collection of serums in their hospital service The scrums 
are placed, as far as possible at the disjxisal of all practitioners 
A reserve is kept on hand to combat epidemics that may arise 
an the dav nurseries To prevent the serum from being wasted 
the supply is strictly reserved for the prophylaxis of children 
of preschool age and weakly children The donors of blood 
receive compensation 

Medicine and Physicians in Morocco 
Prof Leon Bernard, on returning from an official mission to 
Itlorocco, presented before the Academy of Medicine, the role 
of the medical profession m Morocco its modes of activity and 
the many lines of endeavor that have been organized m the 
protectorate, under the inspiration of klarslial Lyautey 
itorocco constitutes today the country in which sanitary 
organization is the most complete as it has been created in a 
new country entirely dc novo and has been placed from the 
start, on the highest level of efficiency The organization com 
bines under one management medical aid and the prophylaxis 
of disease, and the same personnel has control over the hos¬ 


pitals, the work of ferreting out the contagious diseases ami 
the me isiires .idopted to prevent their dissemination The 
nnnapement of the inihhc health service exerts, with his tech 
meal jicrsoimcl, a central control over the whole organization 
The whole field has lieeii subdivided into regions, each mth 
Its chief physician at the liead There are seventeen bunaiis 
of lie ilth III the 1 irge cities, and seven maritime sanitarj agen 
cies III the jiorls In addition, there are fourteen mobile sam 
tarv groups, termed sometimes ‘flymg s(|uadrons’ and four 
prophvlaxis crews, which work cliicfiv among the most distant 
and most scittered pupiilatioiis There arc 171 hospitals, infir 
manes or disjieiis iries iii the urban centers and the rural 
tioiis Perinrd described some of the tvpes oi maternities, 

frontier health stations md disiicnsanes, spoke of the Institut 
dlivgieiie III Rabat and pave an account of the results secured 
III the various samtarv activities, showing the widespread pene 
tralion of medie d ide is among the populations and calling 
attention to the gratitude shown by the jicople toward th 
]ihvsicians In jiiving his resiieets to the medical profession 
of Morocco jiast and jireseiit, Bernard emphasized the esteem 
in which It w IS held by Marshal Lvantev and praised the 
wor! accomplished m Morocco bv tint ciniiicnt organizer The 
entire icademv joined in his expression of admiration for 
ktarshal Lvantev mil decided to transmit a copy of the report 
to the m irshal 


Financial Difficulties of the American Hospital 
The Aimritan Hospital at Ixeudlv, created at the gates o! 
Pins which it tlie close of the war, took over the "Otfe 
undertaken by the Amiriean ambulance corps, was founded m 
meinorv of the Ameriean soldiers wlio died on rrench sod It 
IS having at present some dilliculty with the finaneial siluetion 
and there vv is a rumor that it would be forced to clt»f 
Dr ndinuml Gros the chief physician has stated in an inlet 
view to the press that the rumor is imfoimdcd, but he adniitle 
tint the conditions rctjiiircd the securing of additional hm 
The present crisis is onlv the rcjiercussion of the widesprea 


world depression The proportion of jxior jmtients 


cared fot 


at the Kcmlh hosjntal ranges from TO to 60 per cent ® 
number of wcallln imticnts has decreased and the receipts fift” 
them no longer suffice to cover the deficit From time to tiiWi 
the hospital is forced to make aiijieals to the geiiero itv of ti 
public ISo appeal, however, has been made during the pas 
three vears but an apjKal will bceoine necessarv, this jeat' 
in June “At present,' Dr Gros slated, ‘we are asking 
Americans who have enjoyed the advantages ol the American 


Hospital to remember ns, and we shall no doubt senire 


gifts 


the deficit 
before 


amounting to 'MQOOOO, which sum is needed to cover 
and to provide the necessary funds for a few years 
another appeal is made Our finaneial condition is not 
tioiial All the American hospitals that have 
same task are facing at jirescnt the same situation 
American Hospital at Aleuilly is well organized and 
esteemed bv the general public and bv the medical 
of France Its personnel consists of an equal number of 
and Ameriean plivsicians, most of whom have diplomas 
both France and the United States The hospital ® 
patients of all nationalities, and renders valuable 
that It cares for nearly all the victims of industrial an 
mobile accidents occurring in the v icinitv 


The Colonial Medical Convention 
During the International Colonial Exposition which o;^^ 
in Pans, klay 1 1931 a week will be devoted to medical^^^^^^^ 
mgs The topics on the program are July 22, native ci 
(protection, hvgiene puenciiltnre) Julv 23 
stegomyia alimentation drinking waters intestinal 
July 24, immigration in warm countries, maritime sa 
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police vork, ciitineoiis ind venereal diseases in warm countries 
(particularlj, ]epros> and svpliilis) July 25, transmission of 
common diseases to man and to animals, treatment of trjpaiio- 
somiasis, history of sanitarj aviation, its utilization in the 
colonics, role of sanitarj planes m the functioninj, of medical 
aid for the colonics Jiilj 26, practical demonstration of sanitarj 
aiiation bj ‘Les amis de I’aviatioii sanifaire” Julv 27, sanitary 
aiiation in French West Africa and m Indo-China, plans for 
cooperation between sanitary aviation and the colonial air trans¬ 
port lines, colonial pharmacologj Julv 28 and 29 sanitary 
protection of natives m overseas possessions, medical aid, organ¬ 
ization, personnel, results secured and contemplated Julj 30 
mineral springs and climatic resorts in the French colonies, 
surgery and specialties, cancer in the French colonies 

BELGIUM 

(From Otir Rcnular CorrosponJont) 

March 1, 1931 

International Congress of Physical Therapy 
The first International Congress of Physical Therapy was 
held at Liege, twentj-five years ago, and after the lapse of 
twentj-five jears the same persons served on the organiza¬ 
tion committee of the fifth international congress, also held at 
Liege (Sept 14-18, 1930) The congress was divided into five 
sections kmesitherapj, radiologj, hjdrologj and climatology, 
clectrotherapj, actinologj There was also a section m which 
questions of a general nature were discussed, notably, instruc¬ 
tion in physical therapy The follow mg resolution was adopted 

1 Phjsical therapy occupies in the training of phjsicians an equal 
place with surgery and pharmacology The training ‘hould be both 
theoretical and practical—in the form of courses and practical exercises 

2 Physical therapy should be an obligatory course of instruction for 
at least two clinical semesters and should constitute an independent subject 
for exanunation 

3 Instruction in physical therapy should be given by a special 
instructor The professor in this field should have the necessary material 
equipment the needed instructional aids and a sufficient number of 
patients for demonstration purposes 

d In order to accomplish the most efficient work it would be advisable 
to create universitv institutes of physical therapy which can be organized 
in the form of clinics or polyclinics At any rate the institutes should 
be accessible to patients of other clinics and likewise to patients of urban 
and rural physicians 

5 The institutes should be provided with all the scientific equipment 
necessary for the field of physical therapy 

The permanent international committee of physical therapy 
decided to create an International Association of Physical 
Therapy, vvith its headquarters m Belgium 

VITAMINS AND IRRADIATED FOODS 

In the section on actinologj, Drs Dufestel and Tivier (Pans) 
discussed vitamins and irradiated foods The preparation of 
crgosterol should follow certain principles It should be irradi¬ 
ated Ill a state of solution The irradiation should be uniform, 
and the layer of the solution should be sufficiently thin for 
Ihc irradiation to act on its whole thickness The dosage must 
hu rigorously controlled, for any excess of irradiation may 
destroy a part of the vitamins The solution must not be sub 
jeeted to heating and should be protected from contact with 
ozone The biologic actiiitj will serve to measure the quality 
of the vitamin D The biologic test is however imperfect The 
phvsical test is superior provided the degree of absorption that 
serves as a basis has been determined bv the biologic test and 
all the factors entering into the preparation remain constant 
The tOMcitj of vitamin D is undeniable but not in therapeutic 
do'cs There is also a toxicitv independent of the antirachitic 
action but that exists only in products poorly prepared 
Crgosterol is iiidicitid in rickets, spasmophilia and osteo- 
imhcn It effects oiiK a rcininerilization of the organism and 
docs not act on anemia digestive disorders or muscular atonv 
There ire not iinnv substances that arc susceptible of being 


transformed into vitamin D Some of them are crgosterol, milk, 
cocoa and ecrtam oils 

THE RESELTS OF PIIVSICAL EDUCATION 

kfr Ledent brouglit out that physical education m the wider 
sense includes not only' the use of exercise and training m 
respiration but also the regular use of heat and light radiations 
The functional integrity of the organs requires the use of all 
physical educative and therapeutic measures Physical education 
IS accomplished by the application of suitable methods applied 
gymnastics, special gymnastic exercises, games, major sports, 
minor sports Phvsical education is the great problem of indi¬ 
vidual health It cannot be solved other than on an anatomic 
and physiologic basis, which presupposes a biologic and a 
pedagogic preparation Pathology w ill contribute from its 
experience to the solution of the problem The practical realiza¬ 
tion must take into account the psychologic and the sociological 
problems 

THE MVOPVTHICS 

Mr Bourguigiion of Pans thinks tliat from the study of 
myopathies it may be concluded that it is not in the electrical 
reactions that the distinction m the various muscular disorders 
must be sought but solely in the etiology and in the evolution 
He div'ides muscular lesions into lesions secondary to lesions 
of the peripheral motor neuron, or degeneration, and into pri¬ 
mary lesions including my opathy and Thomsen s disease The 
latter two conditions are two distinct forms of the same anatomo- 
physiologic state of the muscles, and one observes all the inter¬ 
mediary tv pes in addition to pure myopathy and Thomsen s 
disease All the myopathies are myotonic One may find total 
degeneration, which is, however, rare, and partial degeneration 
The latter differs from the first not by the degree of the lesion 
but by Its distribution in a varying number of fibers All pninarv 
muscular disorders behave like a partial degeneration and two 
phases must be considered that in which the changed muscular 
fibers are living and have contractions characteristic of the 
changes, and that in which the diseased muscular fibers being 
absorbed, there are only normal fibers buried in interstitial con¬ 
nective tissue that is a veritable scar and in which the nonml 
fibers can have only normal contractions The author then took 
up in detail chronaxia in myopathic disorders, a study based on 
fifty-SIX cases 

ELECTROSURCERY IN TREATVIENT OF CANCER 

Mr G A Wyeth of New York spoke on research made on 
the origin of cancer and on the prognostic importance of the 
histology of the tumor Microscopic examination aids also in 
determining what is the most effective treatment to be employed 
This examination can be made on the spot from a frozen frag¬ 
ment taken away with the electric knife without the least incon¬ 
venience, the biopsy and examination require only a few miinites 
It must not be forgotten that a negative biopsy docs not exclude 
the possibility of a malignant tumor EIcctrosurgerj, along 
with evadent advantages, has a superiority over other melhods 
in that It may be effective m advanced cases that are resistant to 
irradiation It is likewise advisable for beginning lesions and 
for prccanccrous lesions The electric knife prevents metastasis 
by sterilizing the tissues and by closing the lymph glands 
through their section Depending on the case, one uses the 
endothermic knife or desiccation and coagulation 

MODERN TREATMENT OF ACCESSIBLE TUMORS 

Mr McFee of Boston emphasized the great value of electrical 
treatments Electrocoagulation and desiccation arc the prcftrrtd 
treatment for superficial tumors The action of these methods 
IS sure and rapid One must go beyond the limits of the tumor 
and operate vvidelv Enlarged tonsils vield likewise to electro¬ 
coagulation and to desiccation Local anesthesia suffices The 
procedure requires unfortunateK considerable time—about six 
weeks Most rectal lesions, hemorrhoids, fissures and fistulas 
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are ameinblL to clcctro<;urgcrv, likewise ]i>drocclc, the hst 
mentioned without ancsthesn 

ELFCTRICITY IN TrEATMENT OF EFIULMIC FOUOMV FI tTIS 
klr kloldaicr of Brussels reported on Ins treatment of si\t) 
patients Electrical exploration is indispensable to clarify the 
diagnosis, determine the prognosis, and follow the ceohition of 
the disease and the effects of the trcatincnt DielcctroKsis 
introduced by Bourguignon, renders excellent sere ice If treated 
sufficiently long, patients with poliomyelitis may often rccoeer 
completely or at least improve, even the grave cases To combat 
chills and trophic disorders, diathermy mav be used Galvanira- 
tion IS the best cxcitomolor for muscles that do not show' 
degenerative reaction 


BERLIN 

(From Our Rcuular Corrcspomlmt) 

\UTch 16. 1931 
Increase in Lung Cancer 

Professor Heglcr, the director of the large St Georg Hos¬ 
pital m Hamburg, reports that since 1924, there has been in 
that region a notable increase in the frecjueiicy of primarv 
cancer of the lung From 1911 to 1923, twelve years primary 
cancer of the lung constituted 0 30 per cent ot all necropsies, 
during the seven-vear period 1924 to 1930 the proportion rose 
to 1 06 per cent of all necropsies The 50 to 00 and the 00 to 
70 age groups were especially affected The incidence niiong 
males is about three times as great as that among (einales 
Among the causes of the increased mcidenee is the present 
higher average age of the iwpulation kfore persons than for 
merh enter the cancer age In addition to constitution 
hereditary predisposition and trauma, chronic inflammatory 
irritants of alt kinds mav be menminatcd among wtiieh, besides 
influenra, may be mentioned especially the inspiration of dust 
and the exhaust gases of automobiles, more particularly of the 
heavv oil motors It is the duty of physicians, and particularly 
of health officers, to demand that exhaust gases ol automobiles 
be made innocuous 

The Function of the Thyroid Gland 
Prof Leon Asher, physiologist of Berne, has published 
studies on the phv siology of the internal secretions On request 
he recently addressed the Berliner Medizimschc Gcsellschaft 
on the function of the thyroid, confining himself entirely to 
observations at liis own institute Among the complicated 
metabolic eftects of the thyroid, the augmentation of oxygen 
consumption occupies first place This action was demon¬ 
strated by Asher by means of an iiigcmous experiment A 
normal animal, a thy roidcctomized animal and an animal in 
wliicli ovcractivitv of tlie thyroid gland has been induced by 
the injection of thyroxin are placed m a compartment from 
which the oxygen has been partially removed by subpressurc 
and then an equalization of pressure has been brought about 
through the introduction of hydrogen The animal with the 
overactue thyroid, owing to its increased oxygen requirement, 
collapses first, while the thy roidcctomized animal holds out 
longer than the normal animal The same result can be secured 
bv the injection of thyroid gland substance or by blood from 
the veins of a thyroid or from the brachial vein in a patient 
with exophthalmic goiter On the basis of these considerations, 
it has been suggested at the Mayo Clime that the mortality 
following operations for exophthalmic goiter mav be reduced 
by putting the patient m an overpressure chamber, m order to 
meet tlie need of a temporary increase in the oxygen require¬ 
ment The influence of the activity of the thyroid can be 
shown also on other organs, for instance, the oxygen con¬ 
sumption of the isolated muscle is increased by thvroxm Even 
a single cell compictelv isolated from the nervous system 
changes its activitv under the influence of the tliyroid In the 
lAi igueviosis cxpcnintnc me mereased leceptivity of the Icuko- 


cylcs under the inflneiicc of tiiyroxin can be demonstrated 
Ihus, an actinii iiiikpeiiilcnt of the nervous system is possible. 
The relations between thyroid function and the nervous system 
can be shown by the change in the iicrmcability of cells 
(resorption experimtnls with crystalloids and colloids, action 
of diuretics) before and after extirpation of the interior cer 
vical ganglion While it is true that autonomic organs such 
as the thyroid are not absolutely depciidciit on tlic nervous 
system for tlieir secretory activity, the more delicate regulation 
of fnnclioii IS unquestionably controlled by the nervous system. 
Fhyroxin and msulm are, to a certain extent, antagonistic witb 
respeet to their mflueiiee on nielahohsm There is also a rela 
tion between tliyroid, spleen iiid bone marrow With nucleic 
acid a hyiierlenkocytosis can be produced iii the hone marrow, 
after thvroidectomy the hvpcrleukocvtosis is reduced, but fol 
lowing cxlirpition of the sjileen as now jierformcd it riturns 
from the m inv individual facts a svnthesis must be worked 
out It IS the task of scientific research to figure out tlie cor 
relation of the various ihvroid functions to one another and 
thiir relations to otiier functional areas, in order to under 
stand the h irmomoiis action on the organism as a whole 


Use of the Sound Film m Psychiatry 
About 1900, Professor Sommer, psvchiatrist of Giessen, sug 
gestvd that m jisvehologic examinations the stateincnts of 
mental piticnls he recorded phoiietieally But not until the 

mviiition of the sound film, Dr Zvvirncr, of the Kaiser 
W ilhehn fiislitiit fur Hiniforsclumg, m Buch, points out m tlie 
hlimstlu II or/ll iiic/infl, has it been practicable to carry out 
Sonmiir s suggestion He elcseribcs how he made sncli a recor 
without the patient having am knowledge of the fact and hoin 
the sound film he prcjvared a sound plate, which is more easiy 
handled and is better adapted for examination for pboifh^ 
purposes and makes possible a verification Examination o 
the record thus far has jierinittcd the distinct recognition not 
onlv of a vivid mimicry Init also of the gesticulations eniplov 
by the speech disturbed jiatieiit to aid in the expression 


of Ills 
led by 


thought 1 urlbermorc, it appeared that the patient is 
ins speech defects to a gre it lumibtr of new creations tia 
resemble to a certain extent tlie babbling of young cbildreii 
before they arc able to talk plaiiilv The patient used fori^ 
tioiis that, since he had scarcely been bevoiid the limits o us 
countryside lie could never have heard before There is no 
doubt that the sound film m psvchopathologv, phonetic# an 
language culture ow mg to the possibility of recording not on^y 
the uttered sounds but also the entire miniicn, together wi 
the gcsticuIUions, will open up a new field of research 

Anniversary of the Inauguration of the 
Kaiserin-Friedrich-Haus 

The Kaiscrm rncdrich Haus for the promotion of 
graduate mcdicmc m Berlin celebrated rccentlv the twciih 
anniversary of its inauguration on March 1 1906 " 

address, Hamel, president of the federal bureau of hea 11 n 
chairman of the curators of the Kaiserin rriedncli Sti 
emphasized that ixistgraduate medieinc is todav an iinpor 
factor in public health aelmmistration Almost 8000 plwsmn 
(a fifth of the total mimber of German physicians) have a 
part in the postgraduate courses In order to give those w^^^^ 
have promoted the work tangible evidence of gratifui<^i 
board of curators has had a medal prepared that bears ^ 
words Fur Verdicnste um die arzthchc Eortbilding (o' 
mtion of services jierformed for jiostgraduate medicuic) 
fessor Adam director of the ‘Haus described the devcopm^^ 
of the institution Touay, in addition to the center 
graduate medicme, tliree other enterprises have their 
quarters here the federal commission for pojiular educatiM^^ 
hygiene, the federal commission for cancer control, 
rtr“a lent exhibit of the Hygiene Museum m Dresden 
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BUDAPEST 

(r»'om Our Rigular Correspoudcnt) 

March S, 1931 

International Trachoma Prize 
The ro 3 al Hungarian minister of public welfare and labor 
offers a prize of 2 000 S\\ iss francs (about ?500) for independent 
Mork, published or unpublished, on the etiology of trachoma 
Essajs intended for the competition must be addressed to the 
eje clinic of Prof Dr Emile Grosz of the Rojal Hungarian 
Peter Pazmany Unnersity, Budapest VHI, Maria utca 39, not 
later than June 30 The jury of award may also consider works 
not submitted for competition but appearing in print between 
July 1, 1929, and June 30 1931 The essays submitted may be 
written in German, English, French, Italian or Hungarian The 
jury of award consists of Mr A F MacCallan of London, 
Dr Victor Moraa. of Pans, Prof L Maggiore of Ban, Itah, 
Prof Cart Prausnitz of Breslau, Germany, and Prof Emile 
Grosz of Budapest, Hungary 

Educated Men Unemployed 
Prof Paul Szandtner stated at a recent meeting of the Com¬ 
munity Science Society that the future for graduated men is 
not rosy, in new of the increase in the number of diplomas 
issued This state of affairs is reflected in the results of con¬ 
scription of mental workers In 1928 there were 35 000 persons 
who passed matriculation examination and 5,200 individuals 
possessing university degrees who despite their education, were 
forced to earn a living not by their intelligence but with other 
work At the same time there were in the lines of unemployed 
mental workers 5,000 persons possessing matriculation and 2,000 
hating high school degrees 

A New Treatment of Diphtheria 
According to Ladislaus Kosttal of the pediatric clinic of the 
Debretzm Unitersity, in cases of diphtheria the function of the 
liter IS reduced, the quantity of glycogen decreases and in con¬ 
sequence the detoxication capacity of the liter suffers Theo 
retically, a therapeutic method is indicated which promotes the 
deposit of git cogen and thereby increases the functional ability 
of the liter This can be achieted bt the administration of 
insulin and dextrose Kostyal tried insulin therapy in 121 cases 
In all patients prior to the administration of serum, he deter¬ 
mined the blood sugar content In lighter cases the patients 
rcceited only insulin, while m gangrenous hemorrhagic cases, 
or in instances of set ere disturbances of the heart muscle, a 
combined thenpt was giten The quantity of insulin gitcii 
was adjusted to the talue of blood sugar, and in general from 
10 to 20 units has been given two or three times daily 
In lighter cases recot ert took place and in set ere conditions 
on the administration of insulin and dextrose good results could 
be achieted The arrhythmias of the heart improted quickly 
and the liter reached its original size Eten cases that came 
to necropsy shotted a large glycogen content of the liter The 
appetite of the patients improted While pretious diphtheria 
iiiortalitt amounted to from 27 to 32 per cent, it fell to S or 
10 per cent after the introduction of the insulin treatment 
Kosttal emphasized that insulin and dextrose therapy was not 
a specific treatment, it niereh increases tlie defensue potter of 
the organism 


Marriages 


Cntiins Btrox Beloit W is to Miss Charlotte Lojies 
Salzcdo of Montreal Que Canada in Cincinnati January 8, 
Tiiotnts T CoLiiNGS to Miss Etta B Sutton both of Rock- 
tillc Ind March 8 

CiitRLEs V CRtsTCR Rcwark R J, to kliss Ann Beil 
Relsovi April 7 


Deaths 


John A Foote ® Washington, D C , Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity School of Medicine, Washington, D C, 1906 assistant 
professor of therapeutics and materia medica, 1906-1908, assis¬ 
tant professor of anatomy, 1908-1910, associate professor of 
therapeutics and pharmacology, 1911-1917, associate professor 
of clinical medicine and diseases of children, 1917-1920, since 
1920 professor of pediatrics, and since 1929 dean at his alma 
mater, member of the American Pediatric Society, past presi¬ 
dent of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia and the 
Association of American Teachers for Diseases of Children, 
director and trustee of the American Child Health Association, 
trustee of the National Geographic Society , delegate to the 
International Medical Congress, London m 1913, the Pan- 
American Child Health Congress in Havana and the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Pediatrics at Stockliolm, pediatrist to the 
Providence and Childrens hospitals, consulting pediatrist to the 
Foundling and Gallinger hospitals, author of “Essentials of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” “Diseases of the New Born ” 
and Diseases of Bones and Joints in Childhood’ and others, 
aged 56, died, April 11, of heart disease 

William Stevenson Baer ® Baltimore Johns Hopkins 
University School of Afedicme, Baltimore, 1898, clinical pro¬ 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at his alma mater member of 
the American Orthopedic Association, Southern Surgical Asso¬ 
ciation and the American College of Surgeons, served during 
the World War, consultant orthopedic surgeon to the Shep¬ 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, director of the Children s 
Hospital School and visiting orthopedic surgeon to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital aged 58 died, April 7, m Union Memorial 
Hospital, of cerebral hemorrhage 

Frederick Frellinghuysen Cornell Demarest ® Passaic, 
N J Bellevue Hospital Medical College New York, 1888 
member of the American Laryngological, Rhmological and 
Otological Society on the staffs of the Alanhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital, New York and the Passaic (N J ) General Hospital, 
aged 74, died, March 2b, at Rutherford, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Wesley Lyman Curtis ® Lincoln, Neb , Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, 1896, member of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology and the American College 
of Surgeons, formerly professor of anatomy at Omaha Aledical 
College, aged 61, died Alarch 9, in the Clarkson Hospital, 
Omaha, of pneumonia, following a cerebral hemorrhage 

Michael John O’Meara, Worcester, Alass , Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Boston, 1887 member of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Medical Society, American Psychiatric Association and 
the New England Society of Psychiatry on the staffs of the 
City Hospital St Vincent Hospital and the Worcester State 
Hospital, aged 69, died, Alarch 29 of myocarditis 
James Francis Grattan ® New York Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1913, served 
during the IVorld War director of plastic surgery of the 
department of hospitals on the staffs of the Mount Sinai, Broad 
Street and Kings County hospitals aged 41 died, March 25, 
in the Park West Hospital, of acute leukemia 

Adolph Ernest Ibershoff, Cleveland University of Michi¬ 
gan Homeopathic Medical School Ann Arbor, 1903 member 
of the American College of Surgeons veteran of the Spanish- 
American and World wars on the staff of the Huron Road 
Hospital aged 53, died, March 23, of pulmonary and intestinal 
tuberculosis 

J C Sullivan, Wickliffe, Kv St Louis College of Ph\- 
sicians and Surgeons 1891 member of the Kentuckv State 
Medical Association formerlv on the staff of the \\ estern 
State Hospital Hopkinsville aged 65, died March 16 m the 
Riverside Hospital Paducah of carcinoma of the colon 

David Coleman Staten Island N Y New York Homeo¬ 
pathic Medical College and Hospital, 1884 member of the 
Aledical Society of the State of New Aork, on the staff of 
the Richmond Memorial Hospital aged 81, died, April 1, of 
uremia and chronic nephritis ’ 

Solon George Wilson ® New Orleans Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Ttilane Lniversity of Lotiisnna, New Orleans, 
1901 on the staff of the Charity Hospital aged 53, died] 
ilarch 21, of chronic myocarditis and chronic parenchymatous’ 
nephritis 

David Boughton Wason Bridgeport, Conn Columbia 
» College of Phisicians and Surgeons, New Aork 

1900 member of the Connecticut State Medical Society on 
the staff ot the Bridgeport Hospital, aged 52, died, March 23, 
oi heart disease 
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Walter Clarence Bley ® Bcnrdbtown Ill , Jefferson Afedi- 
cal College of Phihdelphn 1900 president of the board of 
education aged 54, died March 15, in Our Sariors Hospital 
lacksoinille, of uremia, dironic intcrstitnl nephritis and 
erj sipelas 

Gerald Kelley Wooll, Janesiillc, Wis , Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, 1920 iiicnibcr of the State Medical Societi 
of Wisconsin, president of the Rock Countj Medic il Societs 
aged 37, died, March 16, in the Mercy Hospital, of heart 
disease 

Robert Caples Longfellow ® Toledo, Oiiio Medical Col¬ 
lege ot Ohio, Cincinnati, 1887, nicinhi.r of the Socicti of 
4nierican Bacteriologists and the American Socicti of Clinical 
Pathologists, aged 69 died, March 22, of cirrhosis of the liter 
Joseph Arnold Mixon, Pensacola, Pla , Uimcrsitt of 
Tennessee College of Medicine 1911 member of the 1 lorida 
Medical Association, sorted during the World War, aged 43 
was killed, March 9, when he fell down the stairs 

Franklin Eyre Williams, Haddonfield, N J Umtersitj 
of Pennstltama School of itledicme Philadelphia, 1878 Hahiit- 
manii Itledical College of Phihdelphn, 1879, aged 74, died, 
March 13, in Atlantic Citt, of cerebral licniorrlnge 

Robert William Schulenberg, Bridgeport, Ohio, Ohio 
State Umversitt College of Medicine, Columbus 1914 mcinhcr 
of the board of education, aged 40, died, m Pebriiarj at the 
Univcrsitj Hospital, Columbus, of mitral stenosis 

Alexander Lome McLaren, Boston, Hartard Unitersitt 
Medical School, Boston, 1899 member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Societt and the New England Dermatological Socictt, 
died, Februarj 28 of parenclit matoiis nephritis 

William Carey Barker, Buchanan, Va , Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, 1884, member of the Medical Societt 
of Yirginia, aged 74, died, rebruart 25 m the Lewis Gak 
Hospital, Roanoke, of cerebral arteriosclerosis 

Douglas Haggard ® McCormick, S C , Medical Depart¬ 
ment, Unncrsitj of Tennessee, 1898, sorted during the W'orld 
War, aged 54, died, March 15, in Augusta, Ga, of acute 
bronchopneumonia and dilatation of the heart 

Theodore Jewett Eastman® Boston, Harvard Unitersitv 
Medical School, Boston, 1905 aged SI, died, March 9, in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital of toltulus of the jejunum, 
intcstmal obstruction and peritonitis 

Richard Edward Alleyn, Whnmpcg Man, Canada, Uni- 
tersitj of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine, Winnipeg 1924, 
serted during the W^orld W^ar, aged 33, was killed, I ebruary 
20, in an airplane accident 

William Anderson, Blacksburg S C , Medical College of 
the State of South Carolina, Charleston 1880, Cnil W^ar 
veteran, aged 83, died March 31, in Gastonia, N C, following 
an operation for prostatitis 

Stratford Francis Corbett, New York Bellciue Hos¬ 
pital Medical College New York, 1897, member of the Medi¬ 
cal Society of the State of New York, aged 57, died, kfarcli 
15, of chrome mjocarditis 

Orman E Smith ® Lcoti, Kan , American Medical College, 
St Louis 1901, setcran of the Spanish-Anicncan War, aged 
00 died klarch 9, as the result of a head iiijurj reccncd in an 
automobile accident in 1929 

Robert Hampton Stewart, Poplarville kliss University 
of Louisville (Kj ) School of Medicine, 1910 aged 45, died, 
March 16, in the Eje, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, New 
Orleans, of mastoiditis 

James Tilley Houghton, Newark, N J Harvard Uiii- 
versitj Medical School Boston 1911 served during the World 
W^ar, aged 44 died, klarch 25, in St Lukes Hospital, New 
Tork of septicemia 

Lily Huldah Snider Fisher, Toronto, Out, Canada Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto Pacultv of Ivicdicme 1918 aged 42, died, 
February 1, m the General Hospital, Oshawa, of pneumonia, 
following influenza 

Clarence W Shaw ® Cincinnati Medical College of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1901 member of the Indiana State Medical Asso 
ciation aged 56, died, March 6, m the Christ Hospital, of 
panljtic ileus 

John Joseph Dilts, Salem Iowa College of Phjsicians and 
Surgeons Keokuk, Iowa 1888 member of the Iowa State 
Aledical Societj , aged 66, died March 2, of cerebral 
hemorrhage 

Andrew Fullen Horne, Glade Spring Va College of 
Phjsicians and Surgeons Baltmiore 1884 member ot the 
Medical Societj of Virginia, aged 7A died, JIarch 3 of cerebral 
hemorrhage 


James Moran ® New York, Bellevue Hospital MedicalCd 
kgc, New \orl 1888, formerly on the staff ot the Bellevt 
Hospital, aged 73, died, Afarch 2, of ccrtbral hemorrhage 
Wilfred G Fralick, New York, Rojal College of Phpi 
Clans and Surgeons, Kingston, Ont, Canada, 18f^, aged 6/, 
died, March 20, m the New York Hospital, or carcinoma 
Elmer Northeutt, Lexington, Kj , American EdecU 
Medic il College, Cincinnati, 1890, aged 67 died rcbniarj 2i' 
of cnl irgcment of Incr and obstruction of the bile ducts 
Brainerd Pease Flinn ® Redwood Pall, Minn, Eu'h 
Medical College, Chicago, 1918 part owner of the Redwood 
1 alls Hospital, aged 39, died, March 3, of pneumonia 
Waller J Parker, Steclville, Mo (licensed, Mu oun 
1885) member of tlic Missouri State Medical As'Ocralicn, 
aged 70, died, Dec 1, 1930, of pernicious anemia 

Rameal Dudley Robinson ® Toledo, Ohio Afedical Col 
lege of Ohio, Cincinnati 1893, aged 61 died March a in a 
hospital at W''ashingtoii, D C, of heart disease 

Henry C Holton ® Sidell III , Jefferson Afedical Colkge 
of Phihdclpliia, 1883, aged 77 died, March 5, m the Bamt) 
Hospital, St Louis, as the result of a fall 

Joseph Huger, Atlantic Citj, N J Columbia Unncr'ili 
Colkge of Plijsicians and Surgeons, New lork, 1880, agio 
73 died, March 16 of angina pectoris 

Ambrose Franklin Cowden ® Santa Cruz, Calif, 
Department of flic Univcrsitj of California, 1905, aged 51, 
died Pebrinri IS, of angnn pectoris 

Thomas Emerson Bennett, Afeaford Ont, Canada, bri 
\crsitv of Toronto Pacultv of Afcdiciiie, 1891, aged 66, diw, 
Jaiiuarv 26, of coronarj thrombosis 


Chester Walter Packard ® Los Angvles, State Unnersih 
of Iowa College of Mcdicmc Iowa Citv, 1897, aged a9, dico 
March IS, of coronarj thrombosis 

Sirach Groll, Minneapolis, Albertus-Universitat Jfediit 
nisciic Paknllat, Komgsberg, Prussia, 1887, aged 69, died, jan 
uarj 9, of arteriosclerosis 

Thomas P Nowlin, Afoiint Pleasant, ’T®"” 
Department, Lnucrsitv of Tennessee, 1881), aged 78, mt 
March 16, of mvocarditis 
Eugene Ford Smith, Milwaukee, 

Plusiciaiis and Surgeons, Milwaukee, 1905, aged iJ, ° 
March 7, of pnciimoma 
Edwin Theodore Metcalf, Colonv, Kan 
1901) Cull War veteran, aged 87, died, Nov 27, Dw, 
cerebral hemorrhage . 

Thomas F Jones, Albanv, La , Mempbis (Tenn) IDspita 
Medical College, 1894, aged 81, died, Januarj 30, m n. 
of paralvsis agitans . 

Milton Silver, Los Angeles Universifi of , 

ical School, 1922, aged 36, died, m Pebruarv, follow g 
mastoid operation 

Edwin Ransome Lewis, AVcsterlv, R I , Harwrd 
'itv Medical School, Boston, 1887, aged 07, died, Febni l - ■ 
of heart disease ^ , 

C Fremont Ellis, Eurek-a Springs Ark , , °.q 

Homeopathic Medical College 1879, aged 74, died, Aia 
of heart disease 

Andrew Egan, Brooklvn Medical Department of 
versify of the City of New York, 1879, aged 74, died, A'-n 
23, of senilitv j 

William E Murrell, V'^mchester, Tenn , i, s 

Nashville Aledical Department, 1894, aged 71, died, w 
of pneumonia 

Albert Byron Bishop Iowa Park Tevas, AI'S'°uri 
cal College, St Louis, 1887, aged SO, died, February - > 
pneumonia . ^ | 

Charles M Comer, Basconi Ohio Columbus 
lege 1882, aged 81 died, March 5, of mjocarditis and ar 
sclerosis „ ,, .j 

A V Banes, St Joseph, Mo , Jefferson rhronic 

of Philadelphia, 1868, aged 86, died, ilarcb /, ° 
nephritis vfpAical 

John E Musgrave, Handley, W Va 6 b' 

College Columbus, 1886, aged 72 was killed. Alar > 
a tram 

William David Richardson, Bowling Green Ohio ( 

Ohio 1896) aged 95 died Pebruarv 17, of seiubt' an 

Gideon S Case Alodesto Calif Umversitv ( 

Aledical School, Ami Arbor, 1870, aged 83 died, i 
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Correspondence 


ANESTHESIA FOR CONJUNCTIVA AND 
MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
To the Editor —In The Journ-\l, March 14, a senes of 
articles concerning the uses of narcotics was begun Your 
introduction, as usual, is of a high order, showing the object 
of the essajs On page 858 the following statements are made 
by Cutler and Hollow at “Unfortuiiatelj science has not jet 

protidcd a substitute that will satisfactorilj produce anesthesia 
when placed on the conjunctiva and mucous membrane although 
in the former case holocaine is quite useful Until such a drug 
IS forthcoming, ophthalmologists and otorhinolarjngologists must 
continue to use cocaine for producing anesthesia by application 
to surfaces’ 

Such a conclusion is erroneous and does not give the scientific 
facts All up-to date medical men know of the value of f> ammo- 
benzovl 7 dmorinalbutjlammopropanol sulphate (Butjii) for 
anesthesia I hold no brief for Abbott Laboratories but such a 
dogmatic statement should not go unchallenged Mso there is 
NupCrCaine Whj not give these drugs the credit due them^ 
Leo L Mav ep, M D Chicago 


ANGINA PECTORIS AND DIABETES 
To the Editor —In the recent paper on angina pectoris and 
diabetes mellitus by Drs Root and Grajbiel (The Journal, 
March 21) I regret the omission of the name of the late Dr 
Max Hahn who was the first to call attention and emphasize 
the relationship of these two conditions (Thf Journvl Feb 26, 
1921) He stated that a rcinarl able feature of the anginal 
attacks m these cases is tint they do not occur when the sugar 
tolerant” is not exceeded, and that a high blood sugar will 
frequentlj cause recurrence of the attacks 

Morris H K^H^, MD, New \ork 


ANOTHER TRICHO VICTIM 
7 0 the Editor —Here is another “Tncho’ case 

M C 35 >ears old 3 salesnonnn consulted the Tncho Institute 
cf Nen Vork City si^ >ears ago for hypertrichosis beneath the chm She 
stat’^d'that she treated Meekly for about tMentyfive Meeks After 
ipproNimately fifteen treatments had been gi\en the irradiated area 
became red and inflimed She \ as adsxscd by the doctor at the institute 
to us? Mann applications and to continue treatment The jiresent eruption 
appeared about tuo jears after the last treatment She Mas told hy the 
doctor at the institute that this Mas due to dissohing of moles of mIiicIi 
she had manj on the face and other parts of the bod> The present 
tniption consisted of an area of profuse and disfiguring telangiectasia 
inostU beneath the chin measuring six by three inchei. There Mas also 
a moderate amount of telangiectasia on the right cheek One area (he 
sue of a dime Mas darker in color and tender There were no ulcers 
or keratoses There Mas no evidence of h>pcrtrichosis 

Howard Fox MD New York 


NICKEL DERMATITIS 

To till Editor —I should like to confirm the report of 
Dr Lrm (Nickel Dermatitis A New Source Tan Jourxvl 
March 7 p 771) b\ meiitiomng two additional cases 

Last sumiiwr I saw a joiiug woman who Ind evidence of 
an acute dermatitis at the temples and around the cars There 
were patches also at the left wrist and on both lateral thighs 
Her spectacle irames and wnsi watch bracelet were of white 
gold the garter clasps were of nickel plate. The dermatitis 
because of its significant localization suggested the cause, and 
it m turn cleared promptiv when the oftcndiiig articles were 
dispensed with or replaced 

Since seeing this patient, I saw a second instance with 
Dr Arthur G Sehoch His patient, a middle aged woman. 


prompt!} developed a dermatitis following a change to white 
gold frames for her spectacles 
Without wishing to burden these columns with “just another 
case I believe there is added significance to the importance of 
localization as illustrated bj the garter clasp involvement and 
that this points to the necessitj for diagnosticians to be alert 
to a iiewlv described minor hazard of derinatologj comparable 
to the match-box and ‘hat-band’ dermatitis ahead} well 
known Robert L Gilman, JfD, Philadelphia 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Axo ■VMOUS Co'iMUMCvTio s aiitl queries on postal cards Mill not 
be notict-d Every letter must tontiin the vvrjters name and address 
but these will be omitted on request 


OGENOUS lELKEMIA 

To tUc Cddor —Could \ou advi e me about this case What is the 
latest treatment and prognosis of m>eIogenic leukemia^ Symptoms began 
siv months ago white cells numbered 74 000 m>eloc>ti.s 16 per cent 
hemoglobin 60 per cent color index 1 Tiie spleen is large filling the left 
side of the abdomen the liver is enlarged and the heart qiialit> is poor 
The patient has lost 32 pounds f5 Kg ) the previous weight was 130 
pounds (59 Kg ) The patient is the mother of five children and is poor 
I dislike advising any treatment that is expensive unless it has some 
proved value Please omit name q Ohio 

Axswer —There is no known cure for leukemn Proper!} 
given, adequate short vvavclength (high voltage) roentgen or 
radium therapj offers more than other measures to the patient 
with chronic mvelogenous leukemia It causes sjmptomatic 
benefit, which is often marked and gives the patient the best 
guaraiit} of the longest possible preservation of his working 
cipacit} As the disease progresses, efficiency decreases in spite 
of repeated therapy A high caloric diet maj be helpful 
The average duration of life after the first sjmptom of the 
disease is about three and a half years and seldom over five 
years in treated cases In the case cited, the size of the spleen 
and liver and level of the hemoglobin suggest that the disease 
hns been present for more than six months, and perhaps slight 
symptoms referable to the disease will be found to liave occurred 
earlier Irradiation should definitely improve this patients 
health temporarilj The treatment should be guided not b} tlie 
level of the white blood cell count but bj the state of the bone 
marrow, as told b} the numbers and character of the white and 
red blood cells and blood platelets m the peripheral blood, and 
the amount of hemoglobin The basal metabolic rate, size of the 
spleen and liver and the patient s svmptoms also must be con¬ 
sidered m prescribing radiation therapj as well as the amount 
of irradiation tliat has been recently given 
The following references mav be consulted 

Ordway Thomas and Gorham L W Diseases of (he Blood Oxford 
Monographs New “iork Oxford University Press J) 1930 
Mmot G R Buckman T E and Isaacs Raphael Chronic MyeJo 
genous Leukemia Age Incidence Duntion and Benefit Derived from 
Irradiation The Journal Ma> 10 1924 p 1489 
Isaacs Raphael Blood Changes in the Leukemns and the lymphomata 
and The»r Bearing on Roentgen Thenpj hn J Rocntticno! 2 1 648 
(Dec ) 1930 


TLBERCULOSIS ACTIVATED TR\UM\ 

To the Editor —I have a patient aged 38 a man who has hid in 
arrested case of pulraonarj tuberculosis of the right upper lobe The 
CISC has been arrested for a couple of sears and examinations of the clicst 
Mere negative at one and three months before his accident also other 
svmptoms were negative. Jle has had an automohiic accident m «bic/i 
the steering wheel gave him a severe Idovv across the chest about the 
right fifth intercostal xpacc There was no hemoptvsts but pain and 
soreness of the chest began about the tenth or twcUih day after the 
accident and lasted for several weeks There appeared rales moist in the 
chest and ail the s^mptom-v of pulmonary tuberculosis showed up also 
po itive sputum A rovntgenogram showed an active condition m the Iiuik 
W hat bearing would such an injury have on the recurrence of tins con 
dition* Also ] should like to know what injurv simdar to this one would 
have on a no~mal chest in regard to causing tuberculosis’ Kindly omit 

M D West \ iruma 

Ansufr —Trauma to tlie chest wall can cause a reactivation 
of a quiescent or arrested pulmoinrv tuberculous lesion In 
the normal chest such an injury would ordmanK not be con¬ 
sidered the activ’^ting^ ctiologic factor m the production of netne 
tuberculous disease, unless a latent focus of tuberculous disease 
had been pre^^ent prevjoush The personal equation dependent 
on the c\pencncc of the examining- physician is an important 
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Join A M K. 
Apbil 18, 1531 


criterion detennining- previous cvisteiit pitliologie clnnsres 
T^\o excellent reports concerning tins condition, which hare 
recently been published, are 

J C Haucs 2d Tuberculosis as an Industrnl Accident Am Rcj 
Tuberc IS 767 (Dec) 1928 

Shipman S J Industrial Tuberculosis, Tiir Jour'ac Jiilj 27, 1929, 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 

To the rdtlor '—What is the composition of Pepsodent Antiseptic XIoiilli 
Wash? Mhat is its phenol coefficient’ j,[ q g, j>^„i 


Anew cr —According to Bulletin 1 of the Pepsodent Company 
tlie composition of Pepsodent Antiseptic is is follows 


Chlorth) niol 

0 2000% 

Benzoic atid 

0 2000% 

Boric acid 

3 0 0000% 

Citric acid 

U lOOf)'' 

Tartaric acul 

0 3000% 

31at or 

0 l47Ko 

Color 

0 00^0% 

Gl) cerin 

30 Ilium 

Alcohol 

25 0000% 

M^atcr 

54 2419% 


The phenol cocfhcicnt of Pepsodent Antiseptic is ridicuIousK 
low 015 


TREATVIENT OP SIPIflLIS 

To ihc Tditor — \\ Int is the most commonly iisctl jirocctliirc in the 
treatment of (1) a patient ;\ith s>plnli‘; ('iMng a lu torj of i pnnnrv 
lesion four moiilhs ago who Ins Ind one course of ar iilumniinc nnrl one 
course of bismuth follouctl bj a negntuc \\'i<:serm'inn rciction after i 
period of rest of one month (3) n patient giMiig no hisior> of infection 
but whose blood (in the course of a general c\'innnatioij) shows a 4-} 
Wassermnnn^ Neither of these two cases presents Tn> «i^ns or S}niptotns 
of secondary or tertiary lesions Please onnt tunu ,, rx > * . 

M D New \ ork 

Answer —1 The treatment of early s\p!iihs should be con¬ 
tinuous without interpolated rest periods of aii\ kind It should 
consist of courses of arsphemmine or neonrsphen imme alter¬ 
nating with courses of bismutli, and should be continued withniit 
interruption for one full rear after the patients blood W'lsser 
mann reaction has become and Ins rennined completeh ncgntisc 
For the average young adult in good physical condition, the 
arsphenamme courses should consist of six injections of 0-1 Gm 
each at weekly intcraals If neoarsphenamme is used the course 
should consist of from eight to ten injections of 0 6 to 0 75 Om 
at weekly mteraals The duration of bismuth courses mas be 
gradually lengthened as treatment proceeds that is, the first 
course of four injections, the second course of six injections 
the third course of eight injections, and so on Treatment should 
preferably be ended with a course of bismuth The spinal fluid 
should be tested as a routine about the ninth month of trcatincnt 
When treatment is completed, there should ensue a year of 
probation during which the patient has no manifestations of 
syphilis, no positive Wiasscrmaim reactions, a negative W'asscr- 
mann reaction at least as often as every two months and at 
the end of the year, a completely negative physical examination 
and a second negative test of the spinal fluid Should the spinal 
fluid be found to be jxisitive at the time of the first routine 
examination, a sjrecial problem is introduced into treatment 
which would need further consideration dcjveiiding on the tv pc 
of abnormality present It is generally agreed that rest periods 
during the course of treatment for early syphilis and particu¬ 
larly, during the early part of the treatment, are dangerous 

2 This question cannot be categorically answered without 
more information about the patient If he is under SO and if 
Ins general pbvsical condition is good, he should be treated for 
syphilis, not so much because of the presence of a 4 -f- Wasscr- 
mann reaction at this moment as because of the distinct pos¬ 
sibility that serious lesions mav develop in the future unless 
treatment is given as prophvlaxis The spinal fluid should be 
tested before any treatment is given If it is normal and if 
there are no complicating diseases, such as pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis nephritis or hypertension treatment may be carried out 
according to the same general scheme used for early syphilis 
The interpolation of rest periods into the treatment of the patient 
who has been infected for several years is not so dangerous as 
111 tlie case of early syphilis There is no agreement as to the 
length of time for which treatment should be continued in this 
situation Generally speaking, it is desirable here, as in early 
syphilis to continue treatment until the blood W^assermann rcac 
tion has become and has remained negative for one year or if 
this result is not achieved for a minimum of two years In the 
case both ot early and of late syphilis treatment should be 
followed bv periodic physical examinations every year or two 
for an mdehnite jxiriod This is the best method of dealing with 
a poss bihtv of relapse or progression of a siplnhtic infection 
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COMING EXAMINATIONS 

AMFric<? Board for OrnrifAL tic Examisatio s Pidad Ifto, 
Jtmc 8 19JI t)cn\cr Jii1> 23 1931 Sec Br Williaca H. Wilic, 
12^ S A>c Clucif,D 111 

Amfrjcas Board or Or^TFTRic; and Gy ecology PhlladJpH 
June 0 1931 See Dr Biiil Titii*: 1015 Hiffliland Bldg, Pittsburgh Pa. 

Vri a sas Ltttic Kock Miy 4 1931 Basic Science Sec Mr Lctl 
Gclmicr 1002 Dotnf hej BMg I ittlc Rock Ark Ilorocopalhic. Lit* 
Bock 12 1911 Sec Dr Alltson A 3 ringic Eureka Sprin 

Arl lU^iilar little Kock M'i> 12 13 1931 Sec, Dr S J Althn'di 
Scirc> Ar) Pcltctjc I jttle Kock Ma^ 12 3931 Sec Dr OaudcL 
80Girri*:fjn Aic Tort Smith Ark 
MiNNrsoT^ Minncapo’js Kcrulir April 2123 1931 Sec. Dr 
J Ufhtr^ S24 I^urj ItMf St I’anI ^Ilnn 

XintAXKA Omxln SC 1911 Basic Science Acting Sec. Jlr 

3 1! Barlhfilonicw I incoln "Neb 

\l\AD^ CTr<oti Citj 'Mt} 4 6 1931 Sec Dr Edward E. Ilaner, 

Car^ui Cit>, \t\ 

Ohio Colttrubu June 2 ^ 190 See Dr II M Platter Oho 

State Pb!^ Columbni Ulno 

\\ Mtlwatikcc June C 19jI Basic Science See 

B \ Bauer 3414 \\ U iscnnstii A\c Milv\aitkcc Wis 

\out r Cbtitufic June 1 1931 See Dr \\ H Dossed Dfitc! 
Bldl. Clu-vtnnc \\^o 


Arkansas Reciprocity Report 

Dr Sim J AIlbriRlit, “^ccrcnr^ of the Board of Medical 
rvamincrs of Ark insis, reports 16 phjsicnns licensed throu h 
rtciprocitt uilli oilier states from Mha through December, M 
1 liL following colleges were represented 

College LicrssED OY SECirSOCITY 

Io>«)a liuvcr-ulv ‘^cbcjol of Medicine 

State Lnivcr«*a> of Iowa College of Medicine (1929) 

I ni\crsit> of J oui^mIIc School of Medicine (1894) 

Tiihnc Lniv of I omviana School of Sled (192S) (3929 2) 

St lotus tniMrsit) School of Afc<]icine (1924) 

UniNirsity Mcdtea! Collcce of Kansas Cll^ ( 1906 ), (1913) 

( ohimbia Un»\irsit% College of i’h^s and Surt,s ^914) 
bni\irsjt> of Ttiincsscc College of ^^ed^CIne (192S) (1^-,?.^ 
\andtrl»U lnnerit> School of Mediane ( 1928 ) N 

(J9i9> (1930) Temtes ce 

Altdical (.ollttc of \ irgmia (1926) 


ReaprocJty 

with 

lUtcoif 

lo^a 

Kaa«3 

IxwinitA 

Mi<e«a 

Mi« oua 


California October Examination 
Dr Clnrles B Pinl Inm, secretary of the Board of Medical 


Fxninmers of Cnlifornn, reports tin. written e-xaminahon 


held 


at Sneramento, Oct 21-23, 1931 Tlie examination covered ^ 
subjects and included 90 questions An average of 75 
was required to fwss Sixty candidates were examined, 5 o 
whom passed and 9 failed The following colleges wf' 
represented 


Grad 
(1930 S) 
(1930 5) 
(1929) (1930, 3) 


College 

CoUcRc of Medical E\anRchsts 
Stanford Lnj\ersitj School of Medicine 

Unuersjf> of California Medical School n-- —/ ■ ,, 

Itnncrsjty of Colorado Sch of ^^ed (1925) (1929) 
(eorgclown Unnersitj School of Mctbcmc 
Nortliwcstcni Lni\ Med School (102S) (1930 2 ) (^^30 -) 
Bush Medical College 

Unuersity of Illtnois College of Medicine ^ oin^ 

Uni\erstty of LouismIIc School of Medicine ^ oiM 

College of Ph>sicnns and Surgeon*: Boston (J^lw 

1 ni\crsit> of Minnesota Medical School (1929 ) (393U) 

St Lotus Gnixersitj Scl ool of Medicine (1929) 

Unntrsity of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
V ni\crsttj of Oreton iledical School (1926) 

Umvcrsit> of Penns\hana School of Med (192i5) 
Uiiiiersity of Wisconsin Medical School 
Lniversitj of \ lenna Facult} of "Med (1923t) (1926) 

McGill Unnersit> Faculty of Medicine 
Queens Lniiersifj Tnciilt} of ‘Medicine 

Charles Lniversitj Facult) of Medicine Prague (19-J-7 


r\ILED 

Little Rock 


College 

College of Ph>*;icians and Surgeons 
College of Medical Exangelists 
Cnuersit) of Minnesota Medical School 
St Lotus Lnuersity School of Medicine 
Creighton Unuersity School of Medicine 
Universit) of Penn >l\ania School of Aledicmc 
Uni\cr«ity of \ icnna Facultj of Medicine 
Umtersitj of Glasgow “Medical Facult) 

Cnuersit) of Tomsk Faculty of I'ledicine 

* These applicants hate receited their B degree^ 


\eaT 
Grad 
(3910) 
(1930) 
(1930) 
(1930) 
(1930) 
(1929) 
(1929) 
(1930) 
(1911) 
and 


buinb<f 
pas cd 
8 

5 

4 

6 
1 

5 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 

-7 

1 

1 

Ter 
Cent 
27 9 

/’I 

74 1 
74 1 
7’3 

7^^f 
70 It 
53/t 


applicants hate receited tlieir jti v Qcgjcv hospi’ 

their MD degree on completion of one years internsnip 
t Verification of graduation in process 
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Book Notices 


Diseases of the Skin A Tent Book for Practitioners and Stu 
DEKTS By GeorRC Clinton Andrews A B M D Associate Professor 
of Dernntologj College of Phjsicians and Surgeons Columbia Unirer 
sitj Cloth Price $12 net Pp 1091, with 988 illustrations Philadel 
phia W B Saunders Conipinj 1930 

American medical literature has suffered from no deficiency 
of good te\tbooks on diseases of the skin With the coming of 
the new tolunie b> Dr Aiidrei\s, it imi be said to have a 
veritable plethora of such volumes The book bj Dr Andrews 
IS m general as good as aiij of the others and in some wavs 
better than most Certainly Ins chapters on therapeusis are well 
worked out, conservative and highlj instructive The illustra¬ 
tions are e\cellent, thej are printed on good stock and are 
informative Dr Andrews has a well organized succinct method 
of presentation of his material which makes it especiallj useful 
to the student and to the general practitioner As has already 
been mentioned, the chapters on the roentgen rav, radium 
therapj, ultraviolet radiation and surgical diathermj are most 
complete and are accompanied bv e\cellcnt bibliographies for 
siipplementarj reading In the discussion of burns, the tannic 
acid treatment is well described and in general the therapy is 
simple The prescriptions for pruritus appearing on pages 363 
and 364, make one wonder whether it might not be possible for 
one to secure equally good results w ith a smaller number of 
ingredients The classification of diseases of the skin is that 
followed by most other authorities On the whole this volume 
maj be recommended for its comprehensive character, the 
CKCcedingly fine quahtj of the illustrations and its modern point 
ol view 

Akaevtisches Diagkostikum Die ciiEuisciir-f mikroskopisciifn 

DND OAETERIOLOGISCIIEN UkTERSUCIIIIKGSMETIIODEN \0K HaRK AUS 
WURP llAGENSAFT Bi UT Kot usw Ein Ilandliucli zum rebranch fur 
Arzte Apotheker Cbemiker und Studierende Von Dr Ernst Kraft 
Besitrer des bal teriologiscb chenuschen f-aboratonums in Bad Kissmge i 
Fourth edition Paper Pace 22 marks Pp 464 with 133 tllustra 
tions Leipzig Johann Arabrosius Barth 1931 

In this edition the entire contents have not been revised Only 
small sections of methods dealing with examination of the urine 
and chemical and serologic examination of the blood have been 
brought dowai to date The usual organization of subjects com¬ 
mon to laboratory manuals is included m this volume The 
sections on urine and blood, however, occupy a major portion 
of the text The methods ire described in a simple manner but 
many of these methods and the apparatus arc obsolete and are 
not 111 common use m this country The colored illustrations 
of blood smears are, of the diagrammatic type to be found in 
some of the older American laboratory manuals The author has 
expressly intended the book for the practitioner the chemist and 
the student, but it can serve only as an ordinary laboratory 
textbook which does not meet the specific needs of physician, 
technician or student 

The Behavior of the Tvewborx Infant Bj Karl Chapman Pratt 
Ph D Amalie Kraiishaar Nelson Pb D and Kno Hua Siin Ph D 
Paper Price $3 Pp 237 viitb 12 illustrations Columbus Obio State 
University Press 1930 

The development of child study m its larger aspects has taken 
place during the last hundred years Interest in the behavior 
of the new-born is of comparatively recent origin There have 
not been many experimental observations The purposes of this 
investigation were to determine the reactions of the infants at 
birth to certain stimuli to follow the development in the mdi 
vidual of these reactions and to note the emergence of new 
reactions within a two weeks period The reactions to light 
taste sound temperature and smell have been studied Observa 
tioiis were made on holding the arms and nose the plantar rvficx 
and the sucking reaction During the observations the babies 
were placed in a speciallv constructed cabinet m which the tem¬ 
perature and huniiditv could he controlled The babies were 
placed on a stabilimetcr so that all bodv movements were auto- 
niaticallv recorded Control and experimental penods of obser¬ 
vation were conducted and compared From their observations 
tliL authors conclude that the behavior of the new-born is not 
at all precise and specific but consivts m generalized behavior 
with tile aetivitv greatest m those bodilv segments which are 


nearest to the region stimulated They believe that such well 
coordinated reactions as those implied by the terms love, rage 
and fear do not exist at this early age These studies have been 
conducted over a long period with a great deal of patience The 
results seem to disprove several theories concerning the innate 
equipment of the new-born infant Further studies on the 
behavior of the infant conducted m this manner will be most 
valuable in leading to the practical application of observations 
on the training of infants 

Toxikolocie und PIvciene des Kraftfaurw fseks (Vuspuffcvse 
UND Benzine) Von Prof Dr Died E Keeser Direktor des pliarma 
tologischen Institiits der Universitvt Rostock Dr phil V Probocse 
Regierungsrat und Dr pliil R Tumau Regiemngsrat im Reich gc 
siindheit amt und Prof Dr nied E Cross Dr phil G Ritter Dr phil 
F Kuss und Prof Dr Ing VV Wilke von dcr I G Farhenindnstnc 
A G Oppaii tind Ludvv igshaften a Rh Paper Price 10 50 marks 
Pp 106 with 24 illustrations Berlin Julius Springer 1930 

The German government in cooperation with certain pro¬ 
ducers of coal-tar products, sponsored and secured an elaborate 
study of the toxicology and hygiene of motor trucking opera¬ 
tions The Items of particular concern were motor fuels, motor 
lubricants exhaust gases and condensation products This studv 
was prompted by the increasing numbers of accidents such as 
carbon monoxide asphyxiation m garages, and bv the threat 
that street air may come to contain such a concentration of 
toxic gases as to constitute a practical hazard This reprint 
IS primarilv made up of technical data based on chemical anal¬ 
yses of fuels, oils and gases, methods of collecting samples 
under divers conditions such as in the street, in tunnels and 
directly from motors and subjecting small animals to the 
action of various potentiallv toxic substances by inhalation and 
intravenous or intraperitoneal injections One section is devoted 
to the methods of control The authors conclude that carbon 
monoxide is the prmcnial toxic body connected with trucking 
operations and tliat this gas may reach dangerous concentra¬ 
tions 111 enclosed areas, such as garages and tunnels, but that 
dispersion is so rapid in the open street that no practical danger 
existed under the conditions of automobile congestion obtaiiimg 
m the cities investigated This brochure is remarl able for the 
wealth of minute details supplied, arising from the various 
phases of the investigation It is in contrast to the present 
trend of American scientific journals which often insist on 
condensation to the point of eliminating so much of the accrued 
evidence that the publication is mostly a summary of opinions 

A SvKOPSis OF JilEDiciKF By IIcDry Lethcby Tidy MA MD 
B Ch Physician to St Thomas s Hospital Fifth edition Cloth Price 
<6 Pp 1032 Kew \ork William Wood A Company 1930 

The popularity of this book is evidenced by the fact that it is 
now in the fifth edition The practitioner who finds it necessary 
to brush up quickly on the points concerning some disease, the 
student preparing for an examination and those who must 
rapidly revise their knowledge of medicine in general will find 
this synopsis most admirable for their purposes In this edition 
many new artic'es have been added There are discussions of 
Bnicclla aboitus infection tularemia, yaws postvaccinal encepha¬ 
litis, sicl le-cell anemia agranulocytosis and other disorders only 
recentlv described Many of the chapters have been rewritten 
to make them conform with recent discoveries Some unneces¬ 
sary material has been removed, so that the size of the volume 
has not been materially increased The usefulness of tins book 
IS unquestioned and its value is increased because of its complete¬ 
ness and accuracy 

FraVFNSEORT und FRAUENKURPrR SfORTARZTLIC llE BrERACIITENCr I 
eines Fraeenarztes V on Dr Stephan W estman Dozen! tier Iluinholilt 
Ilochschiile Berlin Xr 13 'Moiiographien ziir Fraucnl unde und Koii 
stitutioiisfor chiing Heraiicgegchcn von Dr Vlax Ilirscli Paper Price 
4 marks. Pp 56 Leipzig Curt Ivahitz cli IGJO 

In this small monograph the author attempts to show the 
harm done to women bv sports of various kinds He takes up 
swimming rowing skiing running, bicycling, riding and gym¬ 
nastics The author discusses especially the competitive forms 
of these sports and points out their effects on menstruation, 
position of the pelvic organs pregnancy labor the puerpenum 
and the general appearance of the participants This booklet 
should prove useiul to physicians athletic directors and execu¬ 
tives and teachers m girls schools 
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The llEALTin Minded Child Frlitcd hy Nelson Antrim Crmfonl 
nnd Karl A Alenningcr M D Ciotli Price, $1 75 Pji 193 Nesv 
liorF Cos ard McCann, Inc 1930 

The cleselopinent of hcaUhj-nimdcd children and thus a ncc 
of mentallj health} adults has become a problem of increasing' 
importance liluch of the mental ill health that oacrwliclms 
millions of adults can be presented b) proper psscliologic care 
of the child This book is intended as a practical Ruide in the 
mental hygiene of childhood Like many other such books, the 
materi d presented is too general and not siifTiciently specific 
SupposedK, the material is for the aecrage parent \Mth the 
aicrage education but it is doubtful ubclbcr perusal of the bool 
would lea\e the arcrage parent with a clear understanding of 
how' to meet the problems that present theinseKcs In the book 
there are chapters on what constitutes the hcaltln mind, nient il 
health m the home and school the formation of habits, lying 
stealing and running away, play and mental health and sc\ 
education As is common with compilations of irticles by 
aarious authors, there is some repetition A useful bibliograpln 
of boo! s on the mental health of the child is appended 

ClIMQLE MfniCAIF DFS ENFAATS AffFCTIONS DF L AFFAIIHL RFFFI 
RATOiRE Premiere sene Par P Koticcoilrl profcsAciir itc clinii|uc 
medicalc rlcs cnfanls i H racnltc rle mtdcciiic lie ]*ariA Second edition 
Paper Price SO francs Pp 3G2 aailli 61 illustrations Pans Masson 
f Cic 1930 

Clinique iirDiCAin dfs esfsnts Afffctioss nr l ArpArriL rfsfi 
RATOIRE Dciiaicme sene Par P Kobtcourl proftssciir de ctiniqiic 
medicate des cnfanls a la Paculle dc medccinc de Pans Second edition 
Paper Price 60 francs I'p -179 unit 227 iltnstrations Pans Ma sou 
\ Cic 1930 

Nobecourt presents a senes of practical clinics in two \oI- 
umes The material is presented as a scries of case reports 
many of which ha\e been prciiously published in rrcnch jour 
nals They are collected into these yolumcs and arc made the 
subject of interesting comments and discussions by the author 
"1 he practical subjects that arc considered are of general inter¬ 
est The respiratory complications of measles, whooping cough 
scarlet fe\cr and typhoid rcceiec detailed consideration In 
addition, such subjects as pleurisy bronchopneumonia tubercu¬ 
losis and asthma arc discussed at considerable length and arc 
illustrated with appropriate clinical records and rocntgcuograme 
Pulmonary tuberculosis in infancy and childhood is discussed 
at some length and emphasis is placed on the law of Parrot 
that tuberculous inaohement of the tracheobronchial glands is 
associated with tuberculous infection m a corresponding section 
of lung tissue Tins Mew is not unlike the theory of primarv 
lesion of the present day The author urges the use of rejicated 
Pirquct tests, if negatwe results are obtained at first He also 
points out that negatue Pirquet tests may occur m the presence 
of infectious of the upper respiratory tract, influenza, racaslts 
and pneumonia He demotes attention to allergy m asthma and 
the relation of the latter to eczema, and suggests that sensitiza¬ 
tion may be diminished by carefully graduated feeding of the 
offending protein substance In the second aolumc the same 
general character of case reports and discussions is continued 
on a variety of subjects, such as adenopathy and tumors of the 
mediastinum, abscess of the lung, bronchiectasis, and various 
tvpes of pleurisy The significance of vomiting is stressed 
These volumes deal with a wealth of clinical material analj'zcd 
and discussed in a practical wav The book should be a help¬ 
ful guide to the student and the practitioner 


Essentials or Pfoiatric Kuesinc By Buth Alice Pcrl.ins RK 
Craduaic o£ Cluldrcn s Alcmornl Scliool of Kiirsing Chicago Cloth 
Price '2 75 net Pp 364, with 61 illustrations Philadelphia F A 
Davis Company 1930 

Pediatric nursing presents many problems requiring for solu¬ 
tion facts different from those needed in nursing the adult Tor 
example, an understanding of the child s psychology is essential 
for Ins proper handling In this book, no new material is 
presented but there is a thorough discussion of the bigger prob 
Icms that confront the pediatric nurse Those diseases in which 
the nursing care differs but little from that of the adult arc 
touched on onh briefly A bibliography questions and problems 
arc appended at the end of each chapter A valuable teaching 
supplement is included 


Miscellany 


FINAL SESSION OF WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


^t the session of the \\ hitc Hou'e Conference on OuH 
Health and Protection, rebruary 19 21, in Washington, the threi 
committees of the section on medical care for children na^t 
their final reiiorls and recommendations 

At the conferences of committee A (growth and development) 
Dr 1 Wingate Todd, professor of anatomv, W''e 5 teni Re'erre 
University School of Medicine Cleveland, asserted that periodic 
health examiintions of children arc valuable not only for ft' 
health of the individual child but for the kaioivledge they yield 
of uorinal growth He warned against too rigid acceptance 
of standards, however 

Measurement of mental status must be evaluated in the light 
of the child s pcrsoinhtv and life situation and the test 'core 
must he considered a point of departure for further study, Dr 
Douglas \ Thom, director of the division of mental hygiene, 
M issaclmsctts deixartment of health, declared Tests are nov 
being developed lint may make possible the measurement of 
mental growth in infants and small children 

Dr Kenneth D Blackfaii, professor of pediatrics, Harrard 
University kfedical School, chairman of committee A, reviening 
the foregoing reports on existing knowledge in this nel4 
observed tint if parents arc to be encouraged to bring children 
to plivsienns for exammalion, physicians in turn must ftht 
the responsibility of making a thoroughgoing and ccmplde 


examination 

RejKirtmg to committee B (prenatal and maternal care). Dr 
John O Polak, professor of obstclncs and gynecology, Lon" 
Island College Hospital, said that Ins committee had found the 
following important deficiencies m this service (1) no nation 
wide obstetric program (2) no attempt to furnish consecutive 
proiiata! mtraiiatal natal and postnatal care except m a 
large cities, (3) inadequate obstetric practice on the ° 
plivsicians, (d) increasing numbers of criminal and self indue 
abortions (5) no provision for obstetric care for 
women in sparsely settled districts, and (6) neglect of den 
care during pregnanev . 

Dr Robert D Mussey, professor of obstetrics, University ® 
Minnesota, Armiicipolis, reporting on organizations , 

in niatcriial and neonatal care, said that the work of about thi y 
organizations during tlic past ten years had resulted m a lovver 
ing of the infant mortality rate from 100 to 73 per tliousau 
population, the committee recommended continued education c 
the public and closer correlation of programs through a joi 
committee of national organizations engaged m maternity vvo 

Dr James R McCord, professor of obstetrics and 
Emory University, Atlanta, reported that midvvives 
35 per cent of births in the United States as a whole but 
in some Southern states the proportion runs as high as 
50 per cent Since there are only two midwife schools in 
countrv, it is futile to require a formal course of jjj 

them, but most states require the imdvv ife to pass examinn i 
or to attend a certain number of confinements under a 
Clan’s supervision The great need is provision for pva® 
Iraining, the committee found 

Dr Palmer rindley, Omaha, expressed for the 
on undergraduate education in obstetrics the belief that the ^ 
death rate of mothers and infants m the United Sta 
chargeable to inadequate educational facilities for physic 
nurses and midvvivcs, but that women are themselves renii 
not going to physicians earlv in pregnanev 

The subcommittee on graduate education in obstetric^ 
by Dr Rudolph Holmes, professor of obstetrics, Northvv 
University Medical School Chicago, reported that only ® ^ 

teen out of forty two medical schools answering a questio 
attempt to give graduate instruction in short courses Lx e 
courses organized in ten states for phvsicians in their 
communities through such agencies as medical societies, 
boards of health and state universities were strongly coinrn 
bv the subcommittee 
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III MOW of the fact tint oiil> twehe states and the District 
of Columbia require hospital mtenisfiip for licensure, the sub¬ 
committee on obstetric requirements for graduation, licensure 
and specialization, of which Dr Walter Daiinreuther, professor 
of gynccologj. New York Post Graduate Jkdical School was 
chairman, recommended that state licensing boards require 
internsliip in a class A hospital with a department of obstetrics 
and a personal attendance on at least thirtj cases of labor A 
study of curnculums showed that the ratio of obstetrics to 
surgical speaalties was 4 to 18, jet 35 per cent of the sertices 
of the general practitioner are apportioned to obstetrics 
Summarizing these reports, Dr Fred Ljman Adair Chicago 
chairman of committee B, urged that ptijsicians lead in the 
moacments to remedy the unsatisfactorj conditions with respect 
to matcrnit) and infancy, and expressed the opinion that states 
should definitely assume the responsibility for building up strong 
departments of obstetrics, gynecology and pediatrics m state 
institutions 

Committee C (medical care for children), of which Dr Philip 
Van Ingen, Neyv York, yyas chairman heard from Dr Adrian 
V S Lambert, New Y^rk, a report on facilities for eonyalescent 
care, based on replies to a questionnaire from 101 eonyalescent 
homes It yyais found that most of these homes yyere in New 
England, the North Atlantic states and the states about the 
Great Lakes, yyhilc the rest of the countn had no such facilities 
Jfost of them yvere yyell managed but thirty scyen reported that 
their buildings were not fireproof Dr Lambert's subcommittee 
found a serious lack of facilities for care of diabetic children 
and those recoyering from neryous or mental brcakdoyyns 
Dr Bronson Crothers, assistant professor of pediatrics, 
Howard Unuersity Jledical School, Boston, reporting for the 
subcommittee on psychiatry and psychology, declared that physi¬ 
cians had little to do with the opening of this neyv field and 
that they must become “psycliiatrically intelligent’ The sub¬ 
committee took the position that the psychiatrists and psycholo¬ 
gists should bring their special knoyy ledge to bear on the 
physchologic disturbances of childhood but that the study of 
indiyidual distress is the concern of the physician 
Dr Robert Bay ley Osgood, professor of orthopedic surgery 
Hanard Uniyersity Medical School asserted m the report ot 
the subcommittee on orthopedics that fully tyvo thirds of the 
children in the United States exhibit faulty body mechanics and 
recommended that the problem be attacked from cycry possible 
angle by schools, hospitals, medical schools, schools of physical 
education and schools of nursing as yyell as by parents 
Dr Qiflord G Grulee, Rush Medical College Chicago 
emphasized m his report for the subcommittee on hospitals and 
dispensaries that, yyfiile there are apparently enough hospital 
beds for cliildren, the care and treatment of diildreii and pedi¬ 
atric education lack organization and direction, largely because 
feyv general hospitals Iiaye pediatric staffs He recommended 
improycmeiit in medical education in pediatrics organization of 
licdiatric seryiccs m hospitals and extension of medical social 
seryice 

Miss Ida M Cannon, chief of social sery ice Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, reported that about 20 per cent of 
hospitals of more than fifty beds—about 600—hare social scry ice 
departments and that there is a heayy demand for more workers 
This sery ice needs to be more clearly defined and organized, the 
subcommittee bclieyed 

Dr J H Maeon Knox of the ^^aryIa^d state department of 
health as head of a committee on health centers found and 
studied 1511 centers m cities of more than 10 000 population 
and 2 667 in rural areas gi\ mg health examinations to an esti¬ 
mated 1,250000 children More than liah of these centers 
hayc been established smee 1920 It yyas found that 93 per cent 
of the urban eeiiters and practically all the rural ones referred 
patients to family physicians for treatment Physicians yyere 
usually paid on a part time basis The comniUtce submitted that 
a dclennmation of the physical condition ot children and the 
furmshmg ot adyicc m health matters is a community respon¬ 
sibility anil that these eenters should therefore be coordinated 
yyitli health programs under the supenision of local official 
health agencies 

In a study made In the subcommittee on dentistry and oral 
hygiene Periv R Howe DDS, Harynrd Lnner.ify Dental 


Department Boston, found that as high as 95 per cent of chil¬ 
dren in the United States hayc canons teeth It yyas beheyed 
that the solution of this problem lay m diet 

Dr Philip \ an Ingen, chairman of committee C, in a sum¬ 
mary of the committees yyork, called attention to a suryey of 
preyentiye measures applied to children yyhich shoyyed that of 
140000 children in 146 cities, only 51 per cent had eyer rccened 
a health examination and most of these yyere in tlie first year 
of life Only 22 per cent had been yaccinated for smallpox and 
the same percentage had been immunized against diphtheria 
Data yyere obtained for only 37,000 children in rural areas and 
yyere considered less valuable because of the small number, but 
they shoyyed that 37 per cent had rccciyed health examinations, 
13 per cent had recened dental examination, 7 per cent had been 
yaccinated for smallpox and 18 per cent had been immunized 
against diphtheria 


Medicolegiil 


Contagious Disease of Prisoner—Sheriff’s Duty 
(Hunt I Rtriton fOkh) 2S8 Pac :,42) 

The Oklahoma statutes place the sheriff in charge of the 
county jail and make him responsible for the safe keeping of 
Its inmates If any prisoner complains of illness, it is the duty 
of the sheriff to summon the county physician and if such 
prisoner is found to haye a contagious disease the sheriff must 
immediately isolate him 

One Row ton yyas incarcerated and placed in a cell yyith three 
other prisoners Shortly thereafter one of his cell mates dey el¬ 
oped smallixix A physician yyas summoned and diagnosed the 
case, but the sick prisoner yvas left in the cell as the physician 
apparently did not order his isolation The jad itself yyas 
quarantined Row ton contracted the disease and died His 
widow thereupon sued the sheriff and his surety for damages 
There yyas a ycrdict for the plamtiff, and the defendant appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 

The prinapal complaint of the defendant was the refusal of 
the trial court to giye a requested instruction, reading as 
folloyy s 

After a quarantine hae been instituted hr the state or cn intr health 
deiartment such quarantined place is under the law under direct super 
vision of the health officers and physicians in charge and the stienlT 
and his deputies anil jailers arc rctiuircd to execute all orders of such 
phv ician and if the sheriff or his jailers fa ItlifuIIv execute all orders 
and directions of such health officers then such sheriff is guiltr of no 
actionable ncgiiscncc 

Such an instruction said the Supreme Court, yyould rcheyc 
the sheriff of the obligation placed on him by the statutes to 
isolate prisoners suffering from contagious and infectious dis¬ 
eases and yyould allow him to place a physician in charge of 
the jail and rcheyc himself of further responsibility for the 
care of prisoners placed in his charge That is not the layy 
Eyen though the jail physician might haye been liable for Ins 
negligence in not isolating the smallpox patient that yyould 
not rcheyc the sheriff, who was at least a joint tort-fca'or 
instruction in yyhich the court told the jury that it yyas the 
duty of the sheriff to isolate a prisoner whose illness yyas diag¬ 
nosed by a physician as contagious or infectious, and that if 
the failure of the shenff so to do contributed to Row tons taking 
smallpox the verdict should he for the plamtift Row tons 
y idoyy yas correct For the reasons stated, the judgment of 
tie loyycr court yyas affirmed 

Compensation for Ty'phoid Contracted from 
Dnnl ing Water 

(Blatr z S/aic Ind4stna! ^iccidtfit Contnujsion (Ore ) Pac 20() 

Blair yyas employed on the construction of a bridge oyer the 
Rogue Rncr, the waters of yyhich yyere contaminated Hi;, 
employer proiidcd safe drinking yyatcr nearby and proyided 
buckets for earning it to the bridge Blair how eyer, during 
the hours of his employment, drank some of the rncr water 
He contracted typhoid and died The state industrial accident 
commission denied the application ot his widow for compensa¬ 
tion under tnc yyorkmai s compensation act, but on apja^l the 
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circuit court, Afarion Count), raerscd the decision of the com¬ 
mission The commission tlicrcupon ojipcTlcd to the Supreme 
Court of Oregon 

To entitle an injured workman to compensation under the 
worl men’s compensation act, said the Supreme Court, it is 
not sufficient that the workman has sustained an accidental per¬ 
sonal mjur) , the accident must ha\c arisen out of and in the 
course of his emplo)ment Tint Blair contracted tephoid m the 
course of his cmplo)mcnt is abimdantl) pro\cd, but how can 
it be said that his contracting the disease arose out of his 
emploMiient'’ He had his choice whether he would drink the 
potable water furnished b) his cinploeer or the polluted water of 
the rner His drinking of the polluted water w is no part of 
his a\ork It no more arose out of his work than the eating 
of tainted food for his noonda) luncheon would ha\c done, it 
he had eaten such food An injura ina) be said to arise out of 
cinploa incut aihcn there is apparent to the rational mind a causal 
connection between the conditions under which the work is 
required to be performed and the subsequent injure An injur> 
cannot fairly be traced to cmplo) incut as a contributing proxi¬ 
mate cause, eehen it results from a hazard to which the eeork- 
mcn are exposed quite as much apart from their cmploement 
as eeith it The causatiee danger must be peculiar to the worl, 
not mcrcl) common to the neighborhood flicrt must he some 
connection between the injurj and tlie cmploement other tlun 
the mere fact that the emplo)niciit brought the injured person 
to the place of injur) 

Obeiousl), Blairs contracting t)plioid be driiil iiig contami 
rated water was not a risk of his cinplo)mcut If eehile at 
eeork on the bridge, he had accidcntalle fallen into the riecr 
and ineoluntarily seealloeecd some of the polluted eealcr and had 
thereby contracted t)phoid there eeould haec been a causal 
connection between the cmploement and the conlracling of the 
disease eehich caused his death Under the undisputed facts 
of the case, hoeeeeer, there was no such connection The judg 
ment of the court below, awarding compensation, teas therefore 
ree ersed 

Gifts in Contemplation of Death—The reeenuc act of 
1918 proeidcd that ane transfer of a material part of lus prop- 
ert) in the nature of a final disposition or distribution thereof, 
made by the decedent within two vears prior to his death, with¬ 
out consideration, should, in the absence of oidence to the con 
trar) be deemed to hate been made in contemplation of death 
and be subject to federal estate taxes The words ‘ m con¬ 
templation of death ” said the United States Court of Claims, 
haec been construed many times m both state and federal courts 
and base come to ha\c a distinctuc meaning On principle the 
ultimate question concerns the motnc which actuated the 
grantor that is to sa>, whether or not a specific anticipation or 
expectation of death immediate or near at hand, as distinguished 
from the general and unuersal expectation of death some tunc, 
a\as the immediately moxmg cause of the transfer Sclumb \ 
Dovic, 209 Fed 321 There is a common agreement that the 
words "contemplation of death’ mean not the general knowledge 
of all men that they must die There must be a general appre¬ 
hension, from some existing bodilj or mental condition or 
inipciidiiig jieril, creating a reasonable fear that death is near 
at hand, and that apprehension must be the direct and animating 
cause and the onl) cause of the transfer If this apprehension 
so arising is absent there is not that contemplation of death 
intended by the statute, especially when another motne actuating 
the gift IS shown Rea v Hiiitcr (D C), 6 Fed (2d) 389 — 
]1 ells V hmted Stales, 39 Fed (2d) 99S 

Evidence Lay Testimony of Physical Disability — 
instruction gnen ba a court to the jury that the plaintiff 
"although uneducated and unskilled in hunthn anatomj, medi 
cine and surgeri, is a competent witness to testify m his own 
behalf conceniing his own state of phjsical disabilitj should 
not ha\e been gnen Reminding the jurj that the witness was 
■ uneducated and unskilled in human anatomi medicine and 
surgeri ’ max be construed as a comment on the xalue of Ins 
testniionx The court sufficient!) adxises the jur) that the wit¬ 
ness IS competent when it permits him to testifj — Metropolitan 
Life Ills Co ' Lambcit (Miss) 12S So ToO 


Society Proceedings 
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American Society of Clinical Pathologists Philadelphia June 79 
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Anitrican ljrnl£>„.ical Association Memphis Tenn ^ 

( ilhert J 1 lioims 1009 Nicollet Aaenue "Minncapohs r 

An oin Slate Medical Association Nogalc* May 7 9 Br 

liarhridKC ( ofnlrich Buildinj, 1 hocnix Secretary „ 

Arkan as Medical Society Texarkana April 2124 Dr WiH 
ilathurst Bovic Jluilding little Rock Secretary t t co 

Asocntim for the Study of JiilermI Secretions Philadelphia Jnac 
Dr I M I ottciiRcr Monro\n Cahf Secrctar' 
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H Means Mashachusetts Ccncral Jfcxpital Boston rmoj 

California Medical Association San Francisco April 27 30 D*" 

W J ope 450 Sutter Street San Francisco Secretary Amenco 
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Washington D C April 29 30 Dr A J Cbcsley Suite I^jq 
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W Comfort Jr 27 J-lm Street Ncu Haven Secretary 
l)i tnct of Columbia 2\IedicaI Society of Washington 

t n Conklin 1718 M Street N W Washington Secretary 
Florida Medical Association Orlando May 11 12 Dr Shaler Ri 
111 W'est \danis Street Jacix«on\ilIe Secretary AUca 

Georgia ^Icdical Association of Atlanta ^foy 12 15 Dr 
i iincc 139 Forrest Avenue N E Atlanta Secretary 
Hawaii Territorial Medical A ociation Wailuku Mam May 

I J Pinkerton N oung Building Honolulu Secretary q],! jf 

Illinois State Medical Society Ea«t Sf Louis May 5 7 B'' 

( amp I ahl Building, Monmouth Secretary Pnhfrt L 

Iowa State Medical Societv Dcs Moines ^fay 13 16 Dr 

Parker 3510 Sixth Avenue Dcs Moines Secretary Tluroo 

Kansas Medical Socictv Manhattan May 5 7 Dr J F Has g 
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3darv]and Medical and Chiriirgical Faculty of Cecretary 

Dr John T King Jr 1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore „ 
jdassachiisetts Nledical Society Boston June 8 10 Dr Waitcr^ 

182 W^alniit Street Brookline Secretary c„* Bictha^ 

J^Iedical Library Association, New Orleans May 19 21 Cecretary 

General Library University of Michigan Ann Arbor Mica £. A- 
Minnesota State Medical Association Minneapolis May 4 

Meycrdmg 11 West Summit Avenue St Paul ^ Pr T 

Mississ)}mi State Afedical Association Jack*on May 1214 

Dye Clarksdale Secretary J 

Missouri State Afcdical Association Joplin May 

Oooduin 634 North Grand Boulevard St Louis Se jj i 4 P'’ 
National Tuberculosis Association Syracuse N N May o 

Charles J Hatfield Henry Phipps Institute Philadelpb Ada® 

Nebraska State Medical Association Omaha May 12 14 Dr 
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Center McKinley Building Lincoln Secretary 
New Hampshire Medical Society Mancliester Alay 19 2 
Sullivan 7 North State Street Concord Secretary 
New Jersey Medical Society of A bury Park June 3 
Morriaon 66 Aldford Avenue Newark Secretary 
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Cobenour 219 West Central Avenue Albuquerque 13 
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Daniel S Dougherty 2 East lOad Street Nciv York 20-2L 
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AMERICAN 

The Assocntion hbnrj lends periodicals to FcUo^ns of the \ssocntion 
and to induidual subsenbera to The Journal m continental Lnitetl 
States and Canada for a period of three dajs Issues of pcnodi als are 
kept on file for a period of fi\e >eirs only Requests for issues ot earlier 
date cannot be filled Requests should be accompanied by stamps to 
cover postage (6 cents if one and 12 cents if two periodicals are requested) 
Periodicals puldishcd by the American Medical Association are not avail 
able for lending but ma> be supplied on purchase order Reprints as a 
rule are the property of authors and can be obtained for permanent posse*. 
Sion onli from them 

Titles marked with an asterisk (*) arc abMractecl below 

Amencan Journal of Physiology, Baltimore 

00 257 507 (Fch ) 1931 

*\ ininin A nnd D Content of Some Margarines D Fetter and A J 
Carlson Chicago—p 2a7 . u 

•Muscular Training Effect of Tratning on Recoserv Period Following 
Severe Muscular Exercise C GemmiU W Booth J Delrick and 
H Schiehel BaUimore —p 26a 

•Action of Testis Hormone in Correcting Changes Induced in Rat Pros 
tale and Semni'il \ esicles by Vitamin B Deficiency or Partial Inani 
tion C R Moore and I V Samuels Chicago —p 278 
•Influence of Testis Hormone Lpon Estious Cycle m Rat I A Ihrkc 
and r D Amour Chicago —p 289 

Muscle Counts of Motor Units Innervation Ratios D A Clark 
Oxford England—p 296 . n 

Coagulation Time of Bload of Adrenalectomired Rats L B Nice 
0 C Irwin and R M Kraft Columbus—p 30a 
•rOect of Rcguiual Svmpalbectoniy Upon Muscle Glycogen S Dvvorkin 
7 M Bacq and D B Dill Boston —p 308 
•Insulin and Heart Rate After Sy nipalliectomy and \ agotoniy S Dvvorkm 
Boston - p 311 

Impotence of Male Rodent After Sympathetic Denervation of Genital 
Organs Z M Bacq Boston —p 321 
Respiratory Quotient of Proteins ni Pancreatic Diabetes E P Rulli 
A Cantanelh and D Rapport Boston —p 331 
Continitoiis Pancreatic Secretion in Rabbit S G Baxter Montreal — 
p 343 

Kervous Control of Pancreatic Secretion in Rabbit S G Baxter 
Montreal —p 349 

•Diuresis by Conditioned Reflex H Mara Rochester Minn —p 356 
*\ctivation of Different Elements of Gastric Secretion by Variation of 
\ agal Stimulation A hi Vincherg hlontreal —p o63 
Studies in Phvsiology of Vitamins C R Cow gill H A Rosenberg 
and J Rogoff Kevv Haven Conn—p 372 
Coniitions of Activity in Endocrine Organs Emotional Acceleration of 
Denervated Heart After Exclusion of Humoral Accelerators H F 
Vewton R I 7vvemer and W B Cannon Boston—p 3/7 
Id Hormone Produced by Sympathetic Action on Smooth Muscle \\ B 
Cannon and Z M Bacq Boston —p 392 
Coagiilation of Blood Sweet Clover Disease of Cattle L M RodcricI 
North Dakota —p 413 

Hemodynamics of Arteriosclerosis Influence of Elastic Factor on Cir 
vulatlon C Fabr J Dav is and R Spittler Minneapolis —p 426 
•pill siologic Effects of High Frequency Current Respiratory Metabolism 
and Changes in Blood of Anesthetized Dogs E S Nasset F \V 
Inshop and S L Warren Roehester A A —p 439 
B le Pigment and Hemoglobin Interrelation m Normal Dogs R Srib 
Inshaj W' B Hawkins and G H Whipple Rochester A A —p 449 
Pile Pigment and Hemoglobin Interrelation in Anemic Dogs W B 
Hawkins K Sribhisbaj F S Robsclieit Robbins and G H W hippie 
Rochester A A —p 463 

Eiirthcr Lxperiiiicnts on Direct and Indirect SCA Contracture Depend 
ence of Ion Antagonism on Permeability E Gellhorn Eugene Ore 
—p 477 

Acceleration ami Inhibition of Hcmolvsis EfTcct of Sugar Solutions on 
Resistance of Ilvpotonic Hcmolvtic Sv stems J E A eager Aew Aork 
—p 4S4 

Ileocecal Sphincter of Dog J Hinricliscn and A C Ivs Chicago — 
p 494 

Vitamins A and D in Some Margarines—As tested on 
rats an aninnl fat nnrgannc churned m whole milk was found 
bv FeUer and Carlson equal to butter in aitamin A content 
A margarine with coconut oil as the fat content was aera defi¬ 
cient m aitannn A As tested ba the cure of rickets in rats, 


the oleo-oil-lard milk margarine studied was superior to butter 
m aitamin D content 

Effect of Training on Recovery from Exercise — A 
studj avas made ba Gemmill and collaborators of the effect on 
the metabolism, aentilation respiratorj and pulse rates and 
blood pressure during the recoaera period following severe 
exercise on a treadmill in two subjects before and during a 
course of training to running It was noted that the metabo¬ 
lism blood pressure, pulse rates and gross and net rcspiratorj 
quotient tor the rccoaerj period to the standard aaork did not 
change during the training 

Testis Hormone m Vitamin B Deficiency—^Tests of 
male rats kept by Moore and Samuels on a diet deficient m 
the antmeunlic fraction of vitamin B or on insufficient diets 
containing an excess of B aaere found to consist of normal 
seminiferous tubules m active spermatogenesis but the repro¬ 
ductive accessories (prostate gland and seminal vesicles) were 
castrate in tape Daila injections of either testis hormone or 
anterior hypophasis hormone from pregnancy urine into animals 
with castrate accessories caused the castrate condition to be 
replaced by the normal state avithin a period of ten days The 
observations are interpreted thus Partial starvation induced bv 
diets deficient in aitamm B, or insufficient diets rich in B, leads 
to a poor nutritive state m the organism, which affects the 
hapophysis The inhibition of hypophyseal secretion leads to 
a lowered amount of the sex stimulating hormone available in 
the organism In the absence of this stimulating substance 
the testes fail to continue their endocrine function and castrate 
accessories are present Injections of testis hormone stimulate 
the accessories directla, whereas injections of hypophysis hor¬ 
mone stimulate the intact testes to secrete their hormone, which 
then acts on the accessories There is evidence that under the 
conditions of the experiment the endocrine function of the testis 
IS disturbed, whereas spermatogenic function continues 

Influence of Testis Hormone on Estrous Cycle m Rat 
—The daily injection of testis hormone into spayed female rat^ 
by Ihrke and D Amour did not stimulate the cornified vagina! 
smear of estnis or have any demonstrable effect Injections 
of mixtures of testis hormone and estrm into spaved females 
are accompanied by the cormfied cel! smear as long as the 
injections are continued When the injections are stopped the 
leukocyte (or diestrous) smear appears and is jyermanent 
Testis hormone injeetcd dailv into normal females suppresses 
the estrous cycle for the period of the injection When injec¬ 
tions are no longer given the normal cycle expressed by the 
vaginal smear reappears Normal female rats with cycles siip- 
p-cssed by testis hormone give cormfied smears within two to 
three davs after injection of the sex stmiulatnig anterior lobe 
secretion prepared from pregnancy urine 

Regional Sympathectomy and Muscle Glycogen—From 
the results of their study Dworkm and collaborators infer that 
while exclusion of svmpathctic nerve impulses to a region may 
be associated with a decrease in muscle glvcogcii this decrease 
IS neither verv marked nor constant The fact that symjiathec- 
tonnzed muscles contain an appreciable amount of gheogen 
even months after denervation indicates that glvcogen storage 
m muscle is not dependent on svmpathctic nerve impulses 

Effect of Insulin on Heart Rate —The action on the heart 
rate of hvpoglyccmia inducing doses of msulm was tested by 
Dvvorkin m normal cats and m cats surviving excision of jior- 
tions of the autonomic nervous system The following changes 
mav occur (1) acceleration, due to central svmpathicosujira- 
rciial iinpu'ses, (2) slowing due to central vagus stimulation 
(o) slowing due to a peripheral action In the intact animal 
these effects are expressed in a heart rate that is seldom above 
the basal level The inference is that while both divisions of 
the autonomic nervous svstem mav be stimulated during insulin 
hvpogivcemia, it is the vagus influence that predominates in 
organs that are innervated bv both sets of nerves In com- 
pletelv svmpathectomucd cats with the heart denervated insulin 
has a delavcd action on the heart rate manifested m a pro¬ 
longed though not marked slowing This slowing de\elop» 
graduallv, attaining the maximum long after the lowest blood 
sugar level has been reached, and some time alter injection of 
dextrose Injected without previous insulin administration, 
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cle\trose lias no definite effect on heart nlc in these aniimis 
The slowing can be proinptlj abolished bj atropine sulphite 
Diuresis by Conditioned Reflex—llar\ describes cxiicri- 
meiits in which reflcN diuresis was obtained in dogs as a result 
of psecliic stimuli He behcees that tins demonstration is of 
twofold significance as ciidciice for the imiiortancc of cereliril 
iiiecliaiiisms in the rcgiil ition of diuresis and in proeidiiig a 
method for the stude of psechic mcchanisnis wherebj it is i>os- 
sible to obtain a qnantitatue measure of the effects produced 
Activation of Gastric Secretion by Vagal Stimulation 
— \ satisfactore method has been eeohed bj Vineberg for 
obtaining a gastric secretion in a dog under ancsthesn through 
the application ot rlnllimic stimuli to the \agi in the iiecl V 
weak induction current applied to the eagi m the neck stiimi 
latcs a flow of mucus Iniiiig a high digestnc power 1 lie 
chief source of the mucus appe irs to be the mucous membrane 
of the bod> of the stomach since it was obtained following the 
exclusion of the mucoid secretions from the esoph igtis and from 
the pjlonis A strong induetion current provokes a flow of 
gastric juice with a high digestive [lovvcr high aciditv normal 
content of chlorine and a small amount of mucus It is sug¬ 
gested that the vagus nerve contains different fibers innerv iting 
diftcrent cjtologie elements of the gastric inueo'-a and tint 
these maj be activated bj induction currents of different 
strengths 

Physiologic Effects of High Frequency Current — 
Experiments are described bv ^asset and collaborators which 
show that high fretpiencj current as ipplied to anesthetized 
dogs IS capable of raising their average bodv tcmiicralnrc ^0 
to 8 5 degrees C The rcspiratorj metabolism was increased 
27 to 172 per cent The rate of respiration m some cases 
increased twentj five fold \Vhole blood carbon dioxide con 
tent, as well as plasma carbon dioxide content was decidedlv 
diminished When the average bodv temperature reached -11 
or 42 C, the blood sugar concentration fell rapidlv while the 
nonprotcin nitrogen concentration showed a large increase 
The blood chloride concentration faded to exhibit anv gross 
change The location of the electrodes whether across the head 
or across the trunk, did not influence the character ot the results 

, Arkansas Medical Society Journal, Little Rock 

27 ns 160 (Dec ) 1911 

Thermal Baths in Treatment of S>phihs E A I urdtim Hot Sprinc^ 
—p 115 

Moods ^lodificition of Hodffcn Splint ;Mth M\odermic Traction \ppli 
ance H D Mood ravcitcMllt.—p lo9 
Indications for and Affainst Tonsillectomies with Substitute Treatment 
in Selected Cases II J C Koobs Roterb—141 

Journal of Urology, Baltimore 

25 117 246 (Feb ) 1931 

•plastic Suri,crj of Erctcr J Iv Ormond Detroit—p 117 
*Dcner\alion of Ureter Operation for Cure of Lrcteral Spasm L R 
M barton and M ITughson Baltimore—p 14a 
"RocntjjenoloRic Control of Exposed Kidneys in Operat ons for ^cphro 
lithiasis ^\Ith Use of Intensify mg Casettt E Bctr New "Vork—p li9 
•Tcclimc of Roentgen Ray Control in Operating Room E M Benjamin 
ISew ork —p J 6a 

I^Ianagement of Calculi m I ower Ureter J D Barney and R CImte 
—p 173 

fjranuloma of Ureter F S Patch Montreal —p 193 
•Resection of localized Areas of lyoncphrosis or drontplirosis in Con 
genitalh Isormal Kidney P C Smith and G F 'McKim Cincinnati 
—p 203 

Hemorrhagic Renal C\st M C Stirling M ashington D C—p 213 
•Multilocular Tuberculous C^'it of Kidney Resection and Rcco\ery 
A Ra\ich Brooklyn—p 22 j 
E ctopic Ureter S B Kelley Boston —p 241 

Plastic Surgery of Ureter —Ormond states that in selected 
cases plastic operations on the ureteropchic junction arc indi¬ 
cated The tv pc IS to be decided on the merits of the indi¬ 
vidual case Ixephropexv of some kind is to be used in most 
cases Catheter siilmting of the ureter according to Pecks 
method is to be used in most cases A pvelogram of the sup- 
poscdlj uninvolved kidiiev should be part of the diagnostic 
procedure in everj case of bjdronephrosis In case of a niark- 
cdlv injured kidnev it is probablj better to remove the kidney 
than to perform a plastic operation unless the other kidncj is 
injured or shows an carlv stage of the same condition In 
elderlj individuals with normal function on the opjvosite side. 


ncphrcctonij is to he preferred to a plastic operation In a 
the fiiiaiicial hiirdcn ent iilcd bv a long convalescence L 
follow-up treatment and the possible tunc loss and expendd 
i scLond ojicr ilion is excessive for the particular patient cc 
ccriitd, iicpbrcclomj is to be preferred to a plastic operapj 
111 the presence of normal function on the oflicr 'ide, even n 
voiiiiger persons In cases of aberrant vessels ihepocrfr! 
to be followed IS to be decided bv the size of the vessel 'crtn 
in tile case of sm ill vessels, trmsphntation of the ureter b 
the other side of the vessel in case of the larger ones 
Denervation of Ureter —Wharton and Hugh'on refi-l 
two cases of persistent and severe urcleralgia One ie\ekA 
i iiioiilli after the removal of the opimsite kidnev {or tuberra 
losis Tile other came on insidiotish apparenth alter a fill 
with no evidence or liistorv of past renal infection but 'hira, 
1 definite bvdro ureter and bvdroncplirosis Both were AS- 
iiilciv relieved at first bv ureteral dilation hut cventualli 
f iiled W lien the siltiation became desperate ureteral derer 
\ ition vv is done and acconiiilislicd complete cure in both ca* 
One patient has been well for almost six vears, the other ter 
three and one half vears So far as the authors faiow tfci 
o|)eratinn Ins never been performed before The inlerprea 
lion of lilt pbvsical eonditioiis found in the urcicr is diffialt 
In no CISC was there anv ohstriiction to the pas age ot 2 
iminber 8 renal catlieter Onlv one of the three ureters 'hnel 
aiiv dilatation of livdroiieplirosis The urine was sterile A 
clear fbest observations do not indicate anv intrinsic diirixi- 
tioiv 111 the c iliber 01 the ureter and exclude organic uretm 
obstruction and stricture TIicj seem to sigiiifv rather a per'w 
lent stale of spasticilv TIic fact that denervation of the are« 
ciireil the condition cnlirelv would seem to support this Derer 
vation m these cases was not followed b\ anv evidence t 
ureteral or renal dvsiunctton In the one case examinedaWf 
operation there was no subsequent hvdronepbrosis or hvdti- 
uretcr 1 lie marked decrease m the sensitiveness of theuetef 
after denervation was shown in a striking manner bj P’" 


o|Krative urologic studv 

Roentgenologic Control of Exposed Kidneys —Beer to 
been controlling rociilgcnologicallv stone operations on the 1 
iiev and ureter for the last five ve-ars Eluoro copv gave wav 
exposure on films and since the adoption ot an 
cassette and mteiisifving screen the latter is used regular' 
ill complicated cases and m all cases with non'ingle 
Oicasioinllv It lias been imiiossiblc to locate the 'tone au 
the I idnev i' cxiiosed Tbev cannot be palpated from witn 
the exposed kidnev or with a finger m the pelvis 
call brings the roentgen export to the operating room J 
film shows the position of the stone and instead ot a 
cxpIor->torv nepbrotomv one or more small mci ions into 
cortex will deliver the localized stone' Tune and 
operator Ins tboiigbt all stones were removed and 
control has shown stones or fragments in the 1 idnev 
or parcnclivma even after most caretiil search and proo 
forceful irrigation of the pelvis and caliccs Unfortunate' 
0]Kirator docs not in all cases locate all fragments “J''-®' 

In the film When small fragments are thus left behni 
author drams bj ncpbroslonij and avails biin'elf of 
111 the hope that such unrecovered fragments will di'e 
spontaiicouslj or be washed out In a fair number ” 
cases stone fragments have been recovered, and in a few ' 
has exjxillcd them through the drainage tract after the tu 


been withdrawn 

Roentgen Control m Operating Room 
describes a special smill cassette measuring 3 ?(t bv 4 4 
with an aluminum cover and containing a double ^ 

screen He bad been using the Bucl j kidnev films but » 
ticallj discarded them before the introduction of the ca"e ^ 
frcshlj cut films wrapped in ordinarv black paper 
lias proved a distinct advance in this field The exposure 
reduced to one tenth of what it was with the use of the , 
film The cassette is not subject to buckling, thus c im 
artefacts which were found to be troublesome prcvio 
using the ordinarj film It is rcadilj I ept clean an< 
reloaded The roentgen exposure is made from m 
patient The exposure time is half a second or less at a ' 
of from 32 to 19 inches Guide needles arc inserted m 
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CNposed kidnej bj the surgeon The loaded cassette is then 
dropped into a sterile rubber bag whose inside has been first 
carefulh W'lped dry and the cassette is then tucked m behind the 
kidnc), great care being tal en to coaer the entire kidney and, 
when tins cannot be done, to coaer that part of the kidnej under 
suspicion Either side of the cassette may be used against 
the kidnej The surgeon then places himself directly behind 
the patient and helps the radiologist m directing the beam of 
roentgen raas This is of great aid and insures against the pos¬ 
sible contamination of the operatiae field bj the radiologist 
moaing about trjing to secure the proper direction of the 
roentgen raj beam A small dark room aaas constructed on the 
operating room floor, aahere the film is dca eloped as rapidly as 
possible 

Resection of Areas of Pyonephrosis —According to 
Smith and kfcKim the surgical technic required in the resection 
of a pjoncphrotic or hj dronephrotic area of a congenitally 
normal kidnej must take into consideration two hazards that 
are seldom met in the remoial of one portion of a double or 
fused tjpe of renal malformation In the anatomically normal 
case the renal pehis is alwais opened and hemostasis must be 
accomplished mtracapsularlj a more difficult procedure than the 
e\tracapsular ligation that is usuallj possible m the fused t\pe 
In two cases reported the cut edges of the pehis were brought 
together bj interrupted number 1 plain catgut sutures Hemos¬ 
tasis was accomplished bj a continuous locked suture just 
inside the border of the corte\ and by using cushioned mattress 
sutures In the second case the latter stitches held a thin strip 
of muscle tissue in contact with the cut surfaces A careful 
anahsis of the results of a modern urologic c\ammation will 
occasionally make consenation of the renal parcnchjma possible 
when complete destruction had been planned 
Multilocular Tuberculous Cyst of Kidney—Although 
Ranch IS m full accord with the present-daj conception of 
radical nephrectomy for renal tuberculosis, he believes there arc 
cases in which conservatism is indicated The conservatism dis- 
plajed in a case cited emphasizes the importance of careful 
studv of each case before operation with the idea of sparing the 
kidnej if possible In this instance the apparent sharply local¬ 
ized and circumscribed tuberculous cjsthke lesion m an other¬ 
wise healthj kidney seems to justifv conservative resection of the 
diseased portion as proved thus far bj the apparently complete 
recov erv 

Kansas Medical Society Journal, Topeka 
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Radntion Ticatment of \oniiiahgnant Lesions of Fennlc Pehis L G 
Alien IvTusas Citj —p ^7 

Pcritonsilhr Infections J T? Spake Kansas Cit> —p 41 

Eight \cars of Insulin R 11 'Nlajor Kansas Citj —p 42 

Treatment of Callblatlder Diseases T G Orr Kansas Citi —p 47 
Eactors InaoUcd in Conbitleratioii of Diarrheas of lnJaiic> J A Blondt 
Rurdette —p *t9 

PoNcjstic Kitlne> II Coodloc Independence—p So 

Minnesota Medicine, St Paul 
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Place of Local I^Iedical bovietj \\ J Burns Detroit—p 113 
Economic Trend tn Medicine J C Crownhart Math on Wts—p 11'? 
Liononnc Trend m ^^edlcme What is It’ O West Chicago—p 121 
Health Education F If Magnc> Duluth—p 124 
Wounds of Thorax B F Da\is Duluth—p 127 
Heail Injuries W^ Craig Rochester—p 131 

Daais Treatment tf Compres ion Fractures of Spine Dislocation^ E T 
i\aus Minutapohs—p 115 

Treatment of Tetanus and Gas Gangrene M H Man^on Minneapolis 
—P 142 

Acute Traumatic Surgerj of Vhdomen K !Me>cr Chicago—p 150 
Hepatic Ahscc'^i FolloiMng Acute Appendicitis Kecoicr' E K \ndcr«x)n 
and R C Webb Minmapoli —p laa 
\ aginal IKrnia Operation in Tiio Case^ E K Green and I K 
ilu 7 zcllc Minneapolis—p 161 

Ph\sicians Cooperation in Public Health Administration F E Harnng 
ton Minneapolis—p los 

Pernnnent Di abihtRs of LxtrcnniKs M O Ileurj and E T Exans 
Minncapoh —p 1*1 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

SOI 29" '^0 (Feb 12) 19^1 

Plastic Surgerx of K»dne> and I reter ( C Smith Bo«ton —p 297 
\ims of Medical Eduvation S Ru hinorc Boston —p ol4 
1 arh Dni,m> is of 1 \lra I tenne Pregnancx S R Meakcr Boston 
—p 11 “a 

Iractiirc of Carpal Cuneifo m K T Phillips Putnam Conn —p 


Kew Jersey Medical Society Journal, Orange 
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Recurring Postoperatixe Parotitis H S Daxidson Atlantic Citx—p S5 
Tube Flaps in Reconstructixe Surger> of Face L A Peer Ketvark 
—p S 6 

Gastrointestinal Patient J M Marcus htv> \ork—p 90 
Fungus Infections of Skin S J Fanburg Newark—p 92 
Treatment of W'^hooping Cough b> Intramuscular Injections of Ether 
A S Finkelstein Newark—p 96 

Nonpathologic or Functional Heart Murmurs in Children I 0km 
Passaic—p 300 

Integration of Child I S W’^ile New "Vork—p 10^ 

Aledical Senice of Future G W Haigh Worcester Mass—p 115 
Information and Misinformation m Cardiac Diagnosis J Pole\^kl 
\ewark—p 321 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Baltimore 

10 1 70 (Feb ) 1931 

Occupational Therapy, Its Dexclopnient Scope and Possibilities T B 
Kidner —p 1 

Methods of Acquainting Medical Profession with Value of Occupational 
Therapy J C Doanc Philadelphia—p 13 
Necessit) of Medical Superxision m Occupational Therapy J S Coulter 
and H McNarj Chicago—p 19 

Attenine Capacity of Mentally Ill as Indicated in Physical Education 
J E Daxis Perry Point Md—p 25 
Occupational Therapy at BIoomingdTle Hospital W'^hitc Plains New 
\ork L J Haas W^hite Plains N \ —p 35 

Physical Therapeutics, New York 

4B >7 300 (Feb) 1931 

Arthritis S P Scherer Martinsxille Ind—p 57 
Case of Infectious Arthritis J W Torhett Marhn Texas—p 64 
•Physical Therapy in Orthopedic Conditions M L H A Snow New 
\ork—p 65 

•Electrocrxptectomy of Tonsil N Zehr, Fort Wayne Ind—p SO 

Physical Therapy in Orthopedic Conditions —According 
to Snow, physical therapy occupies a definite place among 
orthopedic procedures The pinsical modalities best fitted for 
the treatment of nomnfectious inflammation associated with 
orthopedic conditions are the static wave current, the static 
sparks and the static brash discharge The phvsica! agents best 
adapted to overcome infectious inflammation are dry hot air 
roentgen rays, ultraviolet rays and diathermy The physical 
agents of value for their sedative action and employed usually 
in conjunction with all or any of the foregoing agencies are 
radiant light and heat, infra-red ravs and hvdrotherapv The 
phvsical agents for overcoming muscular tension arc the statu, 
wave current the static sparks, mechanical vibration the sinus¬ 
oidal current and the wave generator current Other phvsical 
agents assisting in the restoration of normal action are the 
static induced current massage and exercise 

Electrocryptectomy of Tonsil—Zehr emphasizes tint (1) 
mlectcd crvpts am! pockets inav be eradicated b\ dcstroviiig oiilv 
the nccessarv amount of tonsillar ti'-suc (Z) tonsil tissue without 
offensive crypts is Inrmltss and mav be beneficial as long as it 
docs not mccbamcallv interfere with respiration (1) the surgical 
agent best adapted to cryptcctomv is a diathermic current applied 
skilfully (4) cryptcctomv is conservative surgerv and tonsil- 
Icctomv IS radical surgery (5) the field is large for a tccbmc 
that IS less hazardous and offers better postoperative results for 
the patient than fonsillcctoiny as it is being done today m a large 
percentage of cases 

Porto Rjco J Pub Health & Trop Med, San Juan 

O 149 2S9 (Dec) I9 j0 

•\cw Operation for Eleplnntiasis H Auchmclos*:—p 140 
*Sur\cx of Infant Mortality in Porto Rico A F 1 trn Tiul J R Pastor 
—p 1>1 

Application of Serologic Tc^ts for Syphilis F 11 XctJdtr_p 194 

•Pancrcitic Juice in Normal Induiduals uml in Sprue I G Hcrnandcr 
—r 209 

Derimiomjco IS in Porto Rico Epidcmiopbj tosis of General Surface 
of frkin A I Cvrrinn—p 217 
Social Economics in Porto Rico If C Sherman —p 221 
\ ilamin^B Complex of yellow y autia anil of Planlain J If Aximajer 

New Operation for Elephantiasis—\ucIimc!oss describes 
a new operation tint be u.cd in the treatment of a patient with 
filarial elephantiasis of one leg Afaiiv calcified worms had 
been demonstrated To remove as many of tbtso as possible 
and bring the leg to relativclv normal shape and size was the 
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double purpose A strip of slun uloiig the untcrior surface of 
tile leg was remored and releasing obliqueh tr^^s^crsc, incisions 
It each end were made An almost dangerouslj wide amount of 
skin was then undermined with considerable care just deep to 
wliat might be considered the corium In these cases the sub 
cutaneous fat seems retained b> trabeculae of coimcctnc tissue 
that arc coarser than normal and the change from conum to 
subcutaneous tissue is be no means grossh manifest IsearK 
two thirds of the ciicumfcrcnce of the leg was thus exposed 
Except for the annular ligament of the ankle, the fascia coeeriiig 
the bone and the muscles was then remoeed with the subcu 
taneous tissue and the strip of skin cii ninttc The leg was then 
cleeated with the knee flexed to lessen bleeding Approximation 
of the skin was done with fairh nice precision and great care 
was taken to applj etenl> difluscd pressure and the leg was 
kept derated with the luce flexed During the next wed 
radiant heat was applied frequenth In spite of e\cr\ effort 
slight accumulation of Umpli near the suture line occurred but 
not enough to \itiate the union and nutrition of the widcU 
undermined flaps hen the excised tissues were exaiiiined 

roentgenologicallj a surprismglj larger number of calcified 
shadows were demonstrated than were shown in the leg beiorc 
operation So far the result has been good 

Survey of Infant Mortality in Porto Rico—Iserii and 
Pastor state that infant mortahU in Porto Rico is high families 
are large, the marriage age is carK and the dcnsit> of population 
IS great Infant mortahts is greater in the towns along the 
coast and higher on the western coast than elsewhere in the 
island It IS more noticeable among bo\s than iinoiig girls nid 
IS cspcciallv noticeable among children from I to C months of 
age The principal direct causes are diseases of the gastro¬ 
intestinal sjstem Diarrhea and enteritis cause 31 per cent of 
the deaths of children under 1 sear of age m Porto Rico fhe 
second cause of death in children less than a rear old in Porto 
Rico is constituted b\ the group known as diseases of earK 
infancs ” Among these congenital debilite holds first place 
A certain relation nia) be obseried between this disease and 
malaria, uncinariasis ssphihs and tuberculosis as tlie\ occur in 
adults Diseases of the respiratory ssstem constitute the third 
group of direct causes of death among infants T he most impor¬ 
tant etiologic factor of respirators diseases seems to be direct 
contagion of undernourished infants The m imtioii is a predis¬ 
posing factor 111 the causes of bronchopneumonia Acute infec 
tious diseases arc also important etiologic factors The fourth 
group of diseases causing infant mortahtj in Porto Rico is 
constituted bj endemic, epidemic and infectious diseases Among 
these malaria and tetanus are most important Malaria prcsails 
along the coast Tetanus is irregularis distributed Next come, 
among acute infectious diseases, measles and whooping cough 
Serologic Tests for Syphilis —Vedder found a close agree¬ 
ment of the results of the Wasserniann and the Kahn tests as 
performed at the Army ^Medical School In some cases the 
Wassermann test gises a higher number of units than the Kahn 
test, and \ice -versa, but the discrepancies have so far involved 
differences only in the reading of one tube or dilution Since 
in this vvork each succeeding tube contains onlv half as much 
serum as the preceding, it seems probable that, by using many 
more tubes and diminishing the amount of scrum used in the 
two tests by tenths instead of halves a still closer approximation 
of the results would be attained This involves altogether too 
much labor and too much serum to be practicable for routine 
work It IS desirable to avoid reporting the two quantitative 
tests separately Since there is such close agreement and since 
both tests are highly specific especially in dilutions at which 
by no possibility can there be false positives the plan is advo¬ 
cated of av eragmg the results of the tvv o tests and reporting the 
results in syphilitic units According to this system, if the 
Wassermann test shows 4 units and the Kahn test 10 units, 
this would be reported as 7 syphilitic units 80 Wassermann 
units and 40 Kahn units as 60 syphilitic units This suggestion 
has the merit of combining tbe results of the Wassermann and 
the Kahn tests, expressing this combined result in a strictly 
quantitative manner as syphilitic units which will be more 
specific and delicate than the units of either test used separately 
Pancreatic Juice in Normal Individuals and in Sprue 
_A review of the pancreatic digestion is made by Hernandez 


The mechanics of cnzvmc action is taken into considcratie-i 
Comparison is made of the digestion in vivo and in vitro Tli 
nictliods used arc described Comparison is made of the Gnbs 
ind the Wohlcgcmuth method with modification made by SoUir 
iiid Malandkar m which thev do not take into consideration fa 
cnzvmc activity and periods of digestion 
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•Rocntncnolneic Diaenosi* of Hone Tumors C F Ccschidtcr Eslj 
nioit —ji 111 

*1 isioiJs of ( liMcIe H S Anficrson BTltjmore—-p 181 
•\oii«tippiinti\e 0«tcom>cht!« I C Cohn Baltimore—p 
Bone Three Hundred and Thirtj Four Ca cs M 

CopeHn<I BTlliniorc —p 19*' 

UocntRcn Ka> nnd niinnl Slnd> of Bones of Hands and F«t M Katn 
Ihliimorc— 1 > 211 

rcntrTl Tumors of loner Jnu RFC Kescl Baltimore.—p '’16 
•lesions of Lpper Humerus R C Major Baltimore—p 2’4 
Tumors of Os CtIcis J R Moore I hihdciphia—p 2P 
Bone I esums of loner Rndius R I Oliver Baltimore—p '’4: 
Tumors of Smill Intestine T S Riiford Baltimore—p 233 
Suliiciitc O team clitis of Femur Rc cmhlmf; Sarcoma Five Ca«s 
( A Strnnrt Baltimore—p 271 
lesions of I jper Tcinur ( T Thompson Baltimore.—p 2/® 
Batholo^ic 1 nctiirc F D Weinberj: Baltimore—P 282 

Bone Tumors—Gcscliicktcr believes that as a diasnotc 
agent m tumors of the bone, the roentgenogram is of sufficient 
imjxirtaiice to jiistiiv the organization of present dav kaiowW'e 
concerning tumors ol bone from the standpoint of the featurej 
disclosed b\ the roentgen film He lias organized the uifonm 
tioii derived irom a stiidv of more than a thousand n‘e ci 
various forms ol bone tumors based on the capacitv of fa 
roentgenogram to depict cliaiigcs m seven groups of ob en-atioji 
listed llnis (1) vvlietlicr the individual affected is voungorcld 
(2) wlictlier tbe lesion is single or multiple, (3) whether th 
lesion IS mediillarv or pcrio'teal in origin (4) whether fa 
elTcct of the lesion is bone destructive or bone formative (3) 
wlictlier the site is m the shaft, mctaphvsis or epiphysis an 
which bone is affected (6) whether or not pathologic 
has occurred and (7) whether the configuration of the di'ea' 
area from which such data as the mode of origin and 
of the tumor iiiav be deduced The various tumors of ’’3 
have been grouped on the basis of whether or not tliev produce 
single or ninltiplc involvement m the skeleton, whether wev are 
more prevalent m patients less than or more than 
whether the bone lesion is primarilv ostcolvtic or 
III its effeet In the clinical descriptions, something o 
histogenesis of each tumor has been included 

Lesions of Clavicle —From a study of fortv one ca'es 
lesion of the clavicle iVndcrson states that a patient 
Ii msclf with pain in tbe clavicular region should be 
carefully as to trauma and venereal diseases The P'^*' 
examination should be thorough as regards the bone 
and other skeletal lesions Roentgen studies of both c 
should be carried out and, if aiiv suspicious areas are o 
roentgenograms of the chest skull, pelv is and long bones s o 
be made and examined for multiple lesions The 
cxammatioii and the historv, although probably difficult to in 
pret are of great importance Biopsv should not be 
unless there is provision for definite and final 
the microscopic sections If there is doubt provocative 
mciit with arsphenamiiie mav be tried with hopeful _ 

manv so-called single lesions For multiple lesions the 
source should be searched for and thorough roentgen or r 
treatment started As for the majoritv of the single e^^^ 
the age incidence of bone evsts and giant cell tumors " 
under that of most malignant lesions in this locality, sio 
taken into account 

Nonsuppurative Osteomyelitis—Cohn first 
group vv hich in the roentgen examination resembles 
About 33 per cent fall into this group It seems or 

to the effect of radiation first to demonstrate the 
absence of a radiosensitive tumor, and at the i^mnlier 

an opportunity for about two weeks’ observation n a ^ 
of instances, during the course of radiation therapy £ 5 tab- 
been pus formation or discharge of sequestrum o^tes 

hshing the diagnosis of a benign lesion In nine o 
in which the roentgen changes were suggestive o 
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about 33 per cent, biopsj partial excision or resection was done 
to establish the diagnosis in a number of instances among the 
earlier cases without prchminarj irradiation When the roent¬ 
genograms suggest sarcoma when the tumor is radioresistant, 
and when the foci of infection are eliminated one is justified in 
exploratorj operation proaided the tumor, if malignant, is 
operable In some instances, eieii though the Wassermann 
reaction ma\ be negatne, it seems wise to gi\e a provocatiae 
injection of arsptieiiamine w'lth another Wassermann reaction 
There has been onlj one amputation m the author s series and 
that was in a case of Paget s disease, the lesion of the tibia 
showing a great deal of bone destruction In one case in which 
the roentgen changes suggested sclerosing sarcoma there was 
a biopsv in another clinic The sections were diagnosed sarcoma 
The patient refused amputation and was well eight jears later 
when last heard from m 1922 In another instance a jouth 
aged 18 jears had pain for two weeks following a trauma two 
weeks preaiously There was a lesion in the upper third of the 
femur, in the roentgen examination looking like sarcoma The 
ixaticnt was giaeii roentgen treatment The sequestrum came 
awai He has been well for six j ears Pia e \ ears ago the author 
saw a jouth, aged 19, with a single lesion of the lower third 
of the femur There was no hisforj of trauma and the Wasser 
maiin reaction was negative Tne roentgen examination showed 
sclerosis combined with ossification At exploration the diag 
iiosis of nonsuppuratne osteomjehtis was made from the frozen 
section and other than biopsj, nothing further was done The 
patient has now been well for five lears The majoritj of these 
patients have been heard from, and there has been no death 
from sarcoma 

Bones of Hands and Feet —Kahn emphasizes the raritj 
of malignant lesions in the small bones of the hands and feet 
If the lesion is single in character and central and osteolytic 
in type, mahgiiaiicj can practicalh be ruled out on the basis 
of the roentgen examination Periosteal osteogenic sarcoma 
occurring as a single lesion in the small bones of the extremities 
IS rare It is found in about 2 per cent of the cases and is difficult 
to differentiate in the roentgenogram from the more frequent 
lesion of ossifj mg [leristitis The usual tumor encountered in the 
bones of the hands or feet contains cartilage and is either an 
exostosis or a chondromjxoma both of which can be safely 
treated as benign Most of the reniaiiimg tumors are of the 
gnnt cell group or the pathologically closely related lesions 
of osteitis fibrosa or xanthoma, which also are typically benign 
When metastatic nodules occur in the small bones their nature 
may be readily discerned by the presence of diffuse iinoKcmcnt 
of the remainder of the skeleton which is always associated with 
their presence in the small bones 
Central Tumors of Lower Jaw —Kegel states that tumors 
of the lower jaw are shown by the roentgen ray to be cither 
central or periosteal Of the central tumors the dental root 
abscess granuloma and small root cast as well as the small 
dentigerous cast because of its contained tooth can be identified 
with certainty Atapical lesions should be studied microscopi 
ralla to exclude earla malignancy Monocastic lesions larger 
than 3 cm cannot be diagnosed differentialla by the roentgen 
raa Only the condition found at operation aerified by the 
fiozcn section, can establish the nature of the pathologic changes 
A poly ca Stic appearance is produced ba any of the central 
tumors but most often by the adaniantinoma and giant cell 
tumor The dental root cyst anj dentigerous cast arc treaterl 
by excision, aaitli stripping of the cp thelial lining from the cast 
wall Giant cell tumor and the moiiocaStic adamantinoma arc 
attacked aaitli the chemical cautcra Polacastic adaniantmonias 
should be resected The bone caaitj left ba a central fibroma 
must be treated aaith the chemical and the thermal cautera 
Lesions of Upper Humerus—ks regards treatment of 
leMOns of the upper Iniinerub the fo'lowiiig iiiiportaiit points arc 
giacn ba Major 1 The taao most frequent osteolatic lesions 
do not require surgical interaeiition Thca are tlic benign bone 
cast and the inaligiiant metastatic tumor aahese origin is else¬ 
where than 111 defect ot bone The 1 one cast is best left alone 
or if pathologic iraeture has occurred giacn light roentgen 
therapa The metastatic tumor is treated best m this late stage 
ha mteiiMac high aoltage roentgen therapa 2 In all other cases 


m which the nature of the tumor is doubtful the aaise pro 
cedurfc seems to be to put the arm at rest, administer roentgen 
therapy and obtain competent consultation on the roentgeno¬ 
grams rather than immediate exploration for microscopic 
examination 3 Resection in all malignant lesions of the tipper 
humerus offers as much for cure as dots amputation and more 
for the patient, if cured 

Bone Lesions of Lower Radius —Fifty lesions of the 
lower radius haye been studied by Oluer Nine different types 
of lesions were found The giant cell tumor predominated, 
occurring in 70 per cent of the lesions Cases and differential 
diagnosis are discussed under each group and the results gueii 
Excellent results were obtained in all the benign lesions Results 
in the giant cell tumor group were low on account of the 
adianced state of the disease Seienty-four per cent of the 
patients were cured after the first treatment All patients with 
iionsuppuratmg osteomyelitis, exostosis, chondroma, and bone 
cysts arc well following obsenation and treatment All cases 
of sarcoma resulted m death 

Pathologic Fracture —In a study of 1,700 bone tumors of 
all tyjies, benign and malignant Weinberg found 160 pathologic 
fractures The largest incidence, 62 per cent, occurred m mul¬ 
tiple tmeloma, 45 per cent were found in bone cysts and m 
the group of metastatic carcinomas there were 33 per cent 
From the standpoint of diagnosis, pathologic fracture is helpful 
as a symptom of onset in a central tumor of the shaft In a 
patient from S to 15 years of age the lesion is, most likely a 
bone cyst Occurring in a rib of an adult, it facors multiple 
myeloma If the lesion is a cartilaginous one m a long pipe 
hone, and there is a fracture with some destruction it facors 
the diagnosis of a chondrosarcoma as against a benign chon¬ 
droma From the standpoint of treatment a pathologic fracture 
is a good sign m a bone cj st, and it is to be treated as a simple 
fracture Fractures in tumors of the bones of the hands and 
feet should be immobilized If ossification docs not tak- place, 
the tumor should be cauterized with the thermal caute'-y or 
curet and cauterized with zinc chloride When they occur in 
multiple myeloma and giant cell tumors one is justified in 
splinting and using high yoltage roentgen therapy hoping to 
obtain healing in multiple myeloma and a cure m giant cell 
tumor, unless it is too far advanced In sarcoma and metastatic 
circmoiiia, a pathologic fracture m a long bone generally mdi 
cates radical treatment cither a resection or an amputation 
because the limb will otherwise be useless and painful Finally 
by precautionary measures such as crutches or splints one can 
ottcii preyent a pathologic fracture m a destructuc lesion 
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Presidents Address C S \\ estcott Pro\jdcnce—p 17 
Common Duct Stones C O Cooke Pro\idence—p 18 
lmra\eiious I rograpln E \\ Benjamin Providence—p 2S 
Atranulocjtosis T C MtrriU Pans—p 27 

Pivus Fuc Ca^cs W B Cohen and F J West Providence_p 28 

Stammering Psjchoncurosis S Starr Providence—p 29 

South Carolina Medical Assn Journal, Greenville 

27 119 348 (Jan ) 1931 

\uamin B recdinE of Infants J 1 Wanne Charleston—p 33’ 
meets of Pregnancy on Tetania Parathiroidpracvia F L Zemp 
( olunibn —p 325 

Birth Conirol Among the Poor T H Drehcr St Xtathens—p 329 

Southwestern Medicine, Phoenix, Anz 

15 1 4G (Jan I 1931 

•Management of Lobar Pneumonia R E Tliomas Jm Angeles —p J 
Diagnostic Criteria of Ifeirt Di ease G irernniiin Xm Orleans —p 4 
Sodium Amytal for Preancstlietic Preparation of Surgical (Ja^is C f 

Sturi.con S F Fa-an and 1 Heissig I os Angeles_p 9 

presem Daa Surgical Treatment of Certain Di'ea es of Chest F S 
Dollei Los —p J3 ^ 

Tracheobronchial Lsmph Xode Tuberculosis T Xf Ranlings n P-,.„ 
Texas—p 19 

Heart himptoms Due to Emotions G W cricy El Pa o Texas—p 23 

Management of Lobar Pneumonia—After obseniiig 602 
consccutiye cases of pneunioma in a pneumonia ward Thomas 
beheyes that lobar pneumonia is a sclf-Iimited disease the dura* 
tion of which canno* be modified by any means liinyyn at presem 
with the possible exception of a small percentage oi cases which 
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ma\ be benefited bj (be eirh niul frequent use of specific scrum 
In his (.\periencc, diginlis ins been worse tinn useless Codeine, 
citleine epbcdrine and solution of pituitarj are the onh drugs 
which he has found to he of apparent \alue Oxjgcn rclieecs 
esanosis and restlessness it should he used carh iiid freeix 
The routine use of enemas and cathartics is to be condemned 
Attention to xcntilation diet and rest arc nicasiires that max 
turn the tide in lavor of the patient, the most important of these 
IS rest 

Preparation of Surgical Cases —Sturgeon and his asso 
ciates thus enumerate the adxanlagcs of sodium aiintal in the 
preancsthctic preparation of patients for o[>eritioii 1 I he 
patient is relieved of all prcoperatixc fear 2 He is iinixxare 
that the anesthetic is being given I Respirations are einiet, 
making upiier abdominal surgerx easier d In most e iscs less 
of the anesthetic agent is required “i \fter the oiKration the 
patient sleeps with loss of ineniorx for piinfiil events h Post 
operative nausea and vomiting are absent in most eases 7 It 
IS valuable when complications sueli is hiecups psvehosis severe 
pam idiosjncrasj to opiates and morphine uldictioit ire present 
8 A moderate degree of hviKrteiision nr hv|iotension is not a 
contraindication to the use of soelnim anivtal I he ebsadvanlagis 
and complications are 1 In elderlv patients with arteriosclero 
SIS and fixed hjpcrtcnsion sodium anivtal should not be used 
2 In patients with badlv d imaged he irts and bviKrIension 
sodium amitil should not be used I In patients with lung 
infections, lung abscess or bronchicstasis oiilv small doses ol 
sodium anivtal should he used m order not to interfere with the 
cough reflex 4 Persons who arc I noun to be sensitive to uiv 
ot the barbiturates should not be given sodium aim til 
5 Bronchopneumonia and edema of the lungs ire eomnionlv 
reported The luthors have observed onlv one ca e of broncho 
pneumonia and no cases ol pulmonarv edema lioth complica¬ 
tions arc probablv due to too large a dose of sodium aim id 
with too long postoperative sleep The conclusion is drawn tbit 
anj drug as powerful as sodium anivtal which cm put a patient 
to sleep within five nimutes and cannot he mimcdiatclv removed 
from the circulation demands great care in its administration 
It IS onlj bv the best cooperation between the surgeon and the 
anesthetist that tins can be accomplished 


Virginia Medical Monthly, Richmond 

57 705 774 crdi ) IWl 

1 01115 Pasteur R H Gartlinght \ inton —r 705 
Carauoma of Rectum ami SiRmoul S II Graves Norfoll —p '07 
Roentgen Ray in Commiinilies Removeil from Medical Centers J V\ 
Robertson OnancocI —p 710 

Xtedical Supervision of Airplane Pilots N Xlcrecr RiclimonO —p 71’ 
Heart Disease as Surgical Risk J II Smitli Riclimoml—p 715 

Cardiaclrreenlant.es J At Il.itchcson Richmond--p 717 
Pour Cases of Tumor of Kiiiiie} in Cliildrcn Under Pivc 1 cars of Age 
J I Rawls rvorfolk—p 720 

Value of Roentgen Raj in Diagnosis of Lesions of Colon C iloorc 
W’aslungton D C P 724 _ 

Biologic Rchtionslup of Engcincs of Development of Unman Race 
T H Belt Colonv —p 727 

Treatment of Carcinoma of Cervix bv Padinm and Roentgen Raj E XI 
MePeak W asliington D C —p 735 
Diabetic Coma C Sraink Baltimore—p rSC 

Treatment of Acute Goiioeoccal L retliritis in XIalc S Smilli Raleigh 

Vine btrarate Insufflation Case E G Scott Lj nclilitirg —p 742 
Treatment of Pellagra C C Jovner Parmaillc R C —p 744 
xlatiagement of Open Safetj Pins in Air and Pood Passages E G 
f ill Ro*inolke —p 746 

Rheumatism D B Stuart Dublin Va-p 747 
Id R F Thornhill Pulaski—p /49 

Phreiiicotomj in Treatment of Suppurative Pulmonary Disease C P 
Cake Detroit —p 750 

Limodol Injection ot Uterus and Tubes Diagnostic and Therapeutic 
Values G F Douglas Birmingham Ala—p 753 

■Wisconsin Medical Journal, Madison 

so 60 149 (Feb) 1931 

Complications and Serinclac of Pulmonarj Infections VV J E„an 

cemm'le’seent 'se'’rnm TI.erapj J E Conce Jr Madison —p 80 

Irritable Bond J E McI none La Crosse—p 84 

Lltraviolet and Hehotlicrapj in Tuberculosis R D Thompson Statesan 

Rc^'tgenologic Xlanifeslations of Common Inflammatory Diseases of 
I um,s B R Kirklin Rochester Minn —p 89 
Co-’L. " Kirjncx Pto‘;is Causing Acute II>dronepbrosis 

G H E\sell Aladison—p 92 


FOREIGN 

An asterisk { ) before n title iiulicnies that the article is alistrac'td 
below Single c^nt reports and trnls of nci\ drugs are usuallr oremei 

British Medical Journal, London 

1 253 294 (I eh 14) 1931 

^fornlitj in Acute Appcmliculir I)i case 1) P D \\ilkie—p '’;3 
JnrtnInI Inniicncc in Oi'itric Junction T I Appcrly and J If 
1 255 

Inci*iioi! for Ai'pcndiccctotnj A If Soiitinm—p 258 
Mctliorj of lUiHx! rnnsfuMon with Pcfcrciicc to Children D BroT"? 
- p 250 

^MetltJ*; I)i\crtic iliim as Can e of Acute Sjrnjitoms A II Baltf 

—p 2^2 

( onocotcal Ulnnitis in an Infant 11 Kirkhnd and P N Slorer — 
p 2f^ 

Ktiptiire of pancreas J I) ( n> ami J C —p 264 

Mortality in Acute Appendicular Disease —Wilke'lJte> 
th It tilt iiiortxhtv Irom ippcmlicitib remains as high ai it 
was tvvciitv vtars ago, litcxusc while facilitits for Ircatnier 
liivt iiiiprdvttl (liigiiosis III the fill! tvpe of case has not. 

I litre Is now strong evidence that the fatal cases of acute appen- 
(liciil ir iliscast ire i>riin trilv cases of obstruction and not infiaia 
nialion of the apiiendiv It is neressarv to distinguish bctiicen 
ibest two tvpes ot acute disease the clinical svinptonij ar 
t Miiliil palliologv of vvliieli ditler vvidcK In the obslructne 
c ists the condition nuist he regarded and treated as bclongin, 
to lilt s line eategorv of iirgeiicv as iiilerinl straiigiihtion of I ^ 
intextine I rce exiiosiirc at operation is essential in the obdree 
I vt cases W bile iniintdiate o[>eration is expedient in the eat' 
sliges of aiqiendicitis delav is idvisablc m the rcsobingcae 
lilt danger of operation Iieing t renter than that of expectant' 
When a large localized alisctss is iircscnt simple drainage 
niinin d disturbance is the safest lint ol treatment n ea > 
with perforation and {xiritonitis intcction of the ^ 

wound tuav be an nnportant factor in determining a fata u 
Open trcalincnt of the wound is tberciorc , °jlj 

operative obstruction arconnts for a nnmbcr of deaths A i 
tnterosioniv or ileocolostoniv tnav prove a life saving nieas 

Familial Influence in Gastric Func'*®"-^1’ 
of some recent investigations into the question of 
gastric cancer ‘\pi>crlv and Norris bad occasion to exaini , 
means of the fractional test meal the clieiiiieal and mo o 
tions of the stomach in several members of each of t nr' 
families During this investigation (bev were strtie ' 

frcqncncv with winch memliers ol tlic same „.|j,lv 

similar results Tint gastric aciditv the form ^ 
curve and the cmptvnig time of the stoiiiacli sliomd e ^ „ 

III the various members of a tamilv would not be snrpris - ^ 
view of previous observations \ppcrlv and .,„(i 

shown lint these cliaraetcrs depend largeh on the *'”™. 
activitv of the gastric musculature and on certain cbcniic ^ 
slituenls of the blood Turtber, the rchtionsInp o 
clnractcristics to the ratio of pulmonarv surface to bo v '' 
ind llicrcforc idtmntclj to tlie build of the bodv am ' ^ ( 

stitution gciierallv lends further support to the h”*e| 35 CC 
(bev express tamilv characteristics The nnrl cd 
III the test meal charts m a large number of cases 
from another point of v lew rather unexpected „l.^i_iiciii'' 
remembers that m all instances the subjects were exp 
a test meal experiment for the first time with a 
psvehic disturbances consequential to the exammatioii 
seem to show tint such influences count for mticli less 
ins been taught to bcliev c unless one assumes that a i 
of each familj reacted psvcbicallv m the same 
actual fact tins was not so, marled differences in psjc 
tion being noted among the several members of the jluc 

It has indeed long been the authors view that temporao 
disturbances have little appreciable effect on cither 
form and magnitude of the aciditj curve or 011 tie e 
time of the stomach 

Incision for Appendicectomy —Southain believes 
choice of incision m a case of acute appendicitis 
serious consideration of everj surgeon Tlic view x 
film IS tiiat m the hfcBurnev muscle splitting 'Iig ,ed b) 

inguinal nerve is liable to injury, and is sometimes to ' 
the appearance of a postoperative right inguinal hernia 
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panmcdun incision with outward displacement of the rectus 
muscle has the ndsantage that it can be safeK extended to any 
length this is iindoubtedl> the best incision for general explora¬ 
tion of the abdominal ca\it) in cases in winch the diagnosis is 
111 doubt and good access is required In main cases however, 
tins incision will be found to be at some distance from the site 
of infection and will necessitate careful packing off of the small 
intestine to avoid the risk of soiling the general peritoneal cavity 
when an abscess is present For these reasons there is much 
to be said in favor of a lateral incision In tvpical cases of acute 
appendicitis localized to the right iliac fossa and in voung 
patients, Battles pararectal incision with inward displacement 
of the rectus muscle is regarded as being highlv satisfactorv 
Tins incision gives adequate exposure in such cases with the 
minimum disturbance of the inflamed parts and as the nerves 
can be seen and readil> avoided it rarel> leads to aiij sub 
sequent weakness of the abdominal wall No case of inguinal 
hernia following the use of Battles incision during a number 
of wars has so far been encountered 
Meckel’s Diverticulum as Cause of Acute Symptoms 
—^During a series of 105 laparotomies performed for various 
conditions, four patients were operated on bj Baker who showed 
various forms of Meckel s diverticulum In two of these acute 
sjmptoras were caused and, in view of the comparative rant} oi 
such cases, thej are reported in detail 

Gonococcal Rhinitis in an Infant —Kirkland and Storer 
report a case of gonococcal rhinitis m an infant that presents 
man) mtcrestuig features of clinical and sociological importance 
Gonococcal rhinitis ma) easil) be overloolcd as the true cause 
of a corvza The bactenologic diagnosis is made difficult b) 
the similarit) of Minoeoccns catan halts which is also gram 
negative and sometmics occurs in pairs but is never intracellular 
The proph) lactic instillation of drops into the babv s e)es at 
birth midoubtedlv averted an attack of ophthalmia Inquiry 
into the histor) of the labor revealed a prolonged third stage, 
predisposing probabh to the inoculation of the infant s nasal 
mucous membrane with infective vaginal secretion 

Indian Journal of Medical Research, Calcutta 

IS T27 1058 (Jan ) 19al 

Pat Flea Survey of Madras Presidencj It 11 King P V George 

D S Alnnkiknr and J T Je-sud'i nn —p 727 
Cercariae ?sicobancae R B S Sewell—p /So 

Basal ^letabolism of Indians (Bengalis) H ^ MuMierjce and P C 

Gupta —p 807 

Blood Changes m Tilariasis K K Das—p 813 
Indnii Species of the Genus Plilebotomus Phlcbo oinus Elcanorae \ Sp 
J A Smton —p 817 

Id Plilebotomus Bajl>i \ Sp J A Smton—p 821 
Studies in Malarn Treatment Eftects of Dosage of Drugs and Duration 
of Trc'^tmciit on Production of Cure J A Smton —p S31 
Id Doth Strain of Parasite Influence Cure’ J A Smton—p S-ta 
Id Btlationsbip of Season to Cure Rale J A Smton —p 85a 
Aunierical Pre\'vlence of Parasites m Relation to Fe\er m Chronic 
Benign Tertian Malaria J A Smton Harbliagwan and J Smgb 
—P 871 

Heniolj'tis b> Amines and Allied Substances K C Sen and A C Roj 

—P 881 

Turtber 1 esearelies on Stone R McCarrison—p ^^03 
Chemical Composition of C rmar> Calculi m Cattle S Ranganatban 
—P 035 

Bartonella JIuns Anemia R McCarn^son and M Smub —p 9*1 
Clsteonnlacia (I ate Rickets) Studies Osteomalacia in Kangra District 
D C Wil on - p 9M 

Id 1 actors in Ircatnieiit D C Wilson and \\ K Coombes—p 9 9 
Id Rickets Vmont, Indian Children of School Age D C Wilson 
—p 9ot 

Id \duU Spa mophilia D C W ilson —p 969 
Id Di^Unbuiion D C W ihon —p 9 a 

New Species of Human Micronlaria (Microfilaria \ctoni Sp \o\ ) from 
Casicni India Mlied to Microtilana ol Aeanthocheilonema Pcr<tan 
S S Rao—p 9 <5 

Incidence of Brucella Avglutinini in Average Cn elected Indian Popula 
tion S M K Malhuk and M I Abuja—p P'* 

Behavior of CmLlnna \lkalouIs TowvnJ living Cells Penetration of 
\ arious Cinchona Alkaloids mto Colloidal CjcN N D Kchar—p 9S7 
Id EtTect of Ih mtquinc on Penetration ot Cinchona Alkaloid N D 
Kchar —J lO'M 

Cocaine Habit in India R N Chopra and G S Chopra —p 1013 
Eccditn, Habits ». f 1 lilcl>ctoinii*i Mimitn'i H E Shortt—p 104“ 

\cu Spctics of Culicoidts (Cuhcoidc Clavipalpis Sp Nov ) Morphologa 
of Mo ith I art*; and Male Ternnnaha of an Indian Cuhcoidc S 
Miikcrjt — \ 10 1 


Journal of Tropical Medicine & Hygiene, London 

S4 3j 48 (Feb 2) 19^1 

Science of Medicine and Canvcr Research J A Shaw Mackenzie—p 33 
Artificial Pneumothora\ from Hvgienic and Social Point of \ lew J 
Aravantinos —p 38 

34 49 64 (Feb 16) 1931 

Investigation on Cholera in Asan'^ol Mining Settlement, Bengal India 
J W Tomb and G C Maitra —^p 49 
Pathologic Conditions Associated with Schistosomiasis in South Africa 
r G Cawston—p 55 

Lancet, London 

1 335 392 (Feb 14 ) 1931 

•Successful Grafting of Cornea m Rabbits J W T Thomas—p 
•Comparative Frequenc) of Gliomatous and Nongliomatous Tumors W Uhin 
SIull J L Birlev —p 341 

*S>niptomle s Acute Mastoiditis Four Cases A Asherson—p 343 
Surgical Catgut A E Pornlt —p a45 

Case of Aleukemic Leukemia A W Brodribb and P Lazarus Barlow 
—p j47 

Fatal Hemorrhage in Radical Operation for Trigeniinal Iseuraigia Injec 
tion Treatment C P G W'akeley and W O Reid —p 348 

Grafting of Cornea in Rabbits—From experimental work 
covering eight and a half )ears, Thoims concludes that 
transplantation of the cornea in rabbits can be siiccesshilh 
carried out If corneal transplantation is to be applied to man 
III order to remedy blindness, it is reasonable to assume tliat 
methods which have proved inefficient on normal eves would 
not be successful when operating on a cornea damaged as a 
result of previous disease or iiijurv The author points out, 
however, that the cornea of a rabbit is thinner than the cornea 
of man so that apposition of the margins of the graft has to be 
all the more accurate Furthermore, it is more difficult to insure 
asepsis in the case of a rabbit during the period of healing as 
the animal is not under the same control as a patient hing in 
bed In this vva) slight defects in the healing of the graft are 
apt to lead to more serious consequences if foi example the 
edge of the graft at one spot overlaps the adjacent cornea it 
affords an excellent opportunit) for the entrance of bacteria 
and septic complications—whicli are so damaging in their effects 
—are hkelv to result Of the six methods of corneal grafting 
which he describes one appears to offer much better chances 
of success than do the others so that of the seven rabbits 
operated on b) this method all of the grafts united five were 
transparent one had a central clear area and onl) one was 
opaque 

Intracranial Tumors —Birlev suggests that the figures 
arrived at bv the onlv exact method—viz histologic examina¬ 
tion—underestimate the relative frcqiieiicv ot the ghoiiia group 
This figure is of great importance chiiicalh because on it largelj 
depends the general prognosis m ca es of intracranial tumor 
In a senes of 190 cases of intracranial tumor evidence is brought 
forward to show that the chances of vcnfjiiig a glioma at 
operation are coiisidcrab!) less than tho.e of vcnfving a iioii- 
ghomatous growth Whereas verification was dependent on 
postmortem examination (with or without previous surgical 
intervention) m 78 7 per cent of cightv gliomatous tumors, 
cranotomj was successful in venfving 75 5 per cent of fort)- 
fivc nongliomatous tumors Of patients dviiig of intracranial 
tumor unverified during life m a large iiiajoritv the tumor is 
a glioma Man) cases escape postmortem examination and, 
accordinglv manv gliomas remain unverified It is suggested 
that if raetastases and pituitarv adenomas are excluded the 
glioma IS not merel) as common as but is actuallv two to three 
times commoner than all other intracranial neoplasms put 
together 

Symptomless Acute Mastoiditis — Asherson states that 
not all ca es of acute suppurative mastoiditis are associated with 
svmptoms It IS jKissible for such a dangerous condition to ho 
present even v ith an intracranial extension such as a jierisinuous 
abscess ami )et tor the lesion to be eiitireh latent as regards 
svaiiptomatologv thciigh recognizable bv the otologist familiar 
with the protean maniiestatioiis of acute mastoiditis Four 
cases of aaitc mastoiditis are reported which show that sagging 
of the meatal wall niav be the onlv sign or svinptom oi a sup¬ 
purative condition in the mastoid process or its extensions (dura 
or sinus) It could be termed anterior ’ mastoid periostitis 
Its presence inaicates that it is imperative to epen the mastoid 
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forthwith In both the patients operated on not onl> was the 
mastoid cxtensnelv infected but a ]>trisinuous abscess was 
present as well It would be eas} to oeerlook the Rrieity oi 
the sign until a rigor heralded the onset of an infected sinus, 
or the sjinptoins of a meningitis superseiied Routine otoscopic 
examination is important in all car conditions No case of 
acute otitis media can be discharged from obsenation without 
an otoscopic examination Suppuration in the iinstoid and 
intracranial extensions inae be present without sjmptoins 
Rapid accumulation of pus in the metatus is a significant sign 
for operation In a case of otorrhea am historj suggestse of 
an intracranial extension of the suppuration must be taken 
seriouslj, notwithstanding its abscnee when under obscreatioii 

Bull et Mem de la Soc Med des Hopitaux de Pans 

17 1 3-1 (Jan 19) 1911 

Treatment of Tuberculosis 1)\ Cerium and I nntlnmmi II Grcnct —p 11 
'Nephritis uilli 11}pcrlipoidenin I At Gennts and J louitiitt—p 13 
Dnt.nosi*; and ProRuosis nf Liponhl Ntidirosis Dissocniion of Humor'll 
b}ndrome A Codoums—p 17 

•Case of Assoented Tubcrculopncumococcal NIctiitiRitis C Acliird and 
A Horowitz—p 24 

Cisc of Ncuraxitis of Pure Ccrtbcllar inptomatoloR) lollowint* 
CluckcnpoK J A Cha\an) nid A Clnijrnot—p 2*5 

Case of Tubcrculopneumococcal Meningitis — Achard 
and Horowitz reixjrt a case of mcnnigitis of fatal eeoliilion in a 
woman aged 20 Hie patient after a short ix.nod of geiieril 
decline had an acute meiimgcal attack Irregularities of the 
pulse and lasomotor sjniptoms seemed pathognomonic of tuber 
cidous meningitis A lumbar puncture released a acllowish, 
turbid fluid the color of which suggested pneuinococcal infec¬ 
tion The fluid contained 83 per cent of pol) inorpliomiclear 
Icukoci tes After the injection of antipneimiococcal serum the 
cjtologic formula of the cercbrosiimal fluid was changed the 
fluid contained almost no cells except Uinphoeetes Cultures 
of the original fluid rceealed tubercle bacilli It was impossible 
to ascertain, cien at the nccropsi, whether the pnmarj mfee 
tion was tuberculous or [incumococcal However the short 
period of evolution of the disease and the absence of pneumococci 
m direct examination of the cercbrosiimal fluid made it seem 
probable that the meninges were first attacked bv the tubercle 
bacilli and that the pneumococcal infection occurred later 

Revue Medicale de la Suisse Romande, Lausanne 

ai 1 64 (Jan 25) 1931 

•Benign Ljmplioc}tic I^feningitisi as Meningeal Form of Epidemic Enceph 
alitis M Roch —p 1 

Case of BeiUf,n Acute L)inphcK:ytic ifctungilis P Cnutieraiid U Pcyiot 
—p 39 

Case of Benign Ljmphocytic Meningitis Accompanied b} Herpes G 
1 urrettini and R Cliois> —p 22 

Tuberculosis in District of Lonrenco Marques A Perrcl Gentil—p 25 
Benign Lymphocytic Meningitis as a Form of Epi¬ 
demic Encephalitis—Roch reports five cases of benign 
ljmphocytic meningitis Because of these cases and others that 
he has observed and because of similar cases reported bj numer¬ 
ous authors, he believes that the disease is of fairly frequent 
occurrence The most noteworthy feature of the condition is 
the difficultj of determining its pathogenesis It is well known 
that similar meningeal sjndromcs with Ijmphocjtosis mav 
result from tuberculosis sjphilis mumps tjphoid, measles 
scarlatina and so on The sjmptoms sometimes appear also in 
icterohemorrhagic spirochetosis It is possible therefore that 
m a small proportion of the cases under discussion one of these 
diseases maj have existed in a latent form as the cause of the 
meningitis Nevertheless it is certain that in most of the cases 
there must have been another cause The authors are inclined 
to consider these cases as forms of epidemic encephalitis They 
base tins opinion on the following facts 1 The pohmorphism 
and the many clinical transformations of epidemic encephalitis 
2 The numerous exceptions to the rule that epidemic encepha¬ 
litis does not usuallj produce meningeal reactions 3 Cases or 
meningitis analogous to those reported which have been attri¬ 
buted bv reliable authors to epidemic encephalitis 4 Sjmptoms 
01 peripheral localizations of encephalitis virus observed m 
various cases rendering them analogous to peripheral or low 
forms of epidemic encephalitis 5 Sjmptoms such as a set 
appearance catatonic attitudes, and rhjthmic mjoclonias, which 
are indicative of epidemic encephalitis 


Schweizensche medizinische Wochenschnft, Basel 

G1 73 96 (Jan 2() 1931 

•So Called Tuberculous Bacilluna with Intact l/rogcintal Orpans P 
Ricdcr~-;» 73 

Relation of Mini! to Bo(i> 1 nergclic Nature of Mentality If 
—7f> C cn 

Clinical Oljscmtions on Scarlet rc\cr C I’uliarevitscb —p 81 

Methot! for Dcternumtion of Capillary Pressure and Its Ptsulis. ^ 
Arnold —ji 

Acromegal) and Diabetes A Nfufjtar and If Sedat — p 8 / 

Dtterinimtion of Blnml Stij^ar Iicrainic Acid Reaction K >on N«r 
gaird—p 88 

Simple Method for Determination of Sugar Content of Blood C 
Strzyrouski—p S9 


So-Called Tuberculous Bacilluria with Intact Uro 
genital Organs —Riedcr directs attention to the fact that in 
tvpluiid, III djsciiterv in diseases caused b> streptococci or bi 
stapln lococci and m oilier diseases in vvliicli bacteria circulate 
111 tlic lilood bacteria are occastonalh chmmitcd bj the kidnew 
wilbmit causing an infection m them Whether and under 
what eonditions tins also occurs m tuberculosis has not been 
tboroiigblj explained as jet Some authors assume that tub r 
culoits bacilltiria alvvavs indicates tuberculosis of the kidnevs, 
Olliers llmik that llie kidnejs eliminate tubercle bacilli onl) 
when thev have been injured bv toxins or when nephritis exiiL, 
and others recognize the possibilitv of a tubcrnilous bacilluna 
in cases of intact renal fi'sucs The author describes lb 
animal exjicrmiciits m which he tested the urine sediments of 
136 tuberculous patients In 132 experiments, in which the 
urines of 126 tnbercnlons patients were tested, negative results 
were ohlamcd In eleven cxjicriments performed on ten patients 
the results were jiositivc In all of tlicse cases there were 
elmical signs of a urogenital tuberculosis and the correctne's 
of the diagnosis was corroborated either during operation cr 
eluring nccropsv The author concludes that the jiroblcm canno 
he considercrJ as coinplctch solved, but the 143 animal e-xpen 
ments did not demonstrate a tubereiilous bacilluna in mse oi 
intact urogenital organs On flic contrarv it was alwavs pos 
sthle to find a tuberculous focus m the organ, whenever t e 
annual cxjicrinient revealed a bacilluna 


Pohclinico, Rome 

3S 1 56 (Jan 15) 1931 Surgical Section 
of Stonncli G Barbcra—p 1 « 

•Modifications of Cerebrospinal nuul m Potts Disease L 
Lvperinicntal Researches on Influence of Thyroid Testis auu Dr r 
Cicatrization Process in ^^o^nd'! L di Natale and A ^ 

Series of Experiments on Ureteral Antipenstalsis C ribppa 
A \ italt —p 30 

0<sifvjj)g Spondylosis of Btchtcreiv Type M Scelba—p •*! 

The Cerebrospinal Fluid in Pott’s Disease Dociiw 
exaniiucd the cerebrospinal fluid m several patients with "n' 
disease He found the humoral sjiidromc of Sicard and vjjj 
111 onlj one case After slating and criticizing the theories wi^ 
regard to the various compressive agents and the correspon in,, 
nervous disorders he concludes that a cliaractcnstic 
drome is a jxiriincdullarj circulatorj disturbance, caused ) 
peridural edema at the site of the conjugate foramina 


Riforma Medica, Naples 

•10 2017 2056 (Dec 22) 1930 

•Importance of Mincnl Salts in Blood C Trnneccg P 2019 
•Value of 3) Amato Hcmoclastic Test m Various Infectious 
M Testoliii and D Pnjvtti •—p 2021 ^ 

Influence of Extracts of Pancreas Liver Spleen and Kidiiei on 
Secretion I) Boggian —p 2023 

Importance of Mineral Salts in Blood—Trunccck, h“'^ 
iiig studied the composition of the blood plasma states t la 
solution of the alkalis of the blood is a good conductor o cc 
tncitv The mineral salts determine the osmotic tension o 
blood plasma The sails arc also cataljzcrs These fac 5 a 
not without importance m therapeutics As is well knovvn 
aqueous solution recommended bj the author as m e>w 
renicdj m hjpertension and arteriosclerosis to winch was 
mtrlj given the name ‘ Trunecck serum is a waterj '' 
of the mineral salts found in the blood plasma When 
subcutaneouslj this mineral serum renders harmless the 
products of combustion that increase its viscositj Bj 
of remmeralization of the organism -<6 electrical comluctw'^ 
that the blood plasma and the nerves have lost can be restore 
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Value o£ D’Amato Hemoclastic Test—Testolin and 
Pujatti, from a scries of researches on the \aluc of the d Amato 
hemoclastic test, carried out on patients with \anous infectious 
diseases, conclude that the test is positive in nearly all the cases 
in which It is applied It is specific for anj particular infectious 
disease and maj serve also for the diagnosis and the search for 
carriers of tjphoid bacilli, so far as it can be elicited m such 
persons 

Rmsta di Clmica Pedtatrica, Florence 

as lOSl 1221 (Dec) 1930 

*Neuro Endocrine System in Relation Rickets G Guassardo—*p lOSl 
Diagnostic Importance of Certain Crannl Signs in Childhood and Espe 
cially of Auscultation of Transmitted Percussion Resonance B 
Tnmbusti—p 1098 

RoentgenogrTphy of Respintorj Apparatus of Child After Postmortem 
Injection of Opaque Contrast Substances B Trainbiisti—p IHO 

Neuro-Endoenne System in Relation to Rickets — 
Guassardo brings out that in the pathogenic interpretation of 
rickets, in addition to the metabolic changes m the tissues, one 
must consider the hormones as having undergone particular 
changes with relation to the needs of the person at a given age 
The rachitigemc agents act bj changing the phjstcochemical 
conditions of the cells of the various tissues, and particularlv 
of those glands that control the exchange of phosphorus and 
calcium, therebv diminishing their metabolic activit) In order 
that rickets maj develop two deficiencj conditions must then 
obtain one in the tissues and the other in that part of the 
iieuro endocrine sjstcm that regulates the exchange of phos¬ 
phorus and calcium For the genesis of rickets two predisposi¬ 
tions are therefore necessary one general pertaining to age and 
one specific pertaining to the biologic mdiv idualit) of the person 
hence the importance of the constitutional clement in the etio 
pathogenesis of rickets 

Beitrage zur klimschen Chirurgte, Berlm 

151 171 356 (Dec 27) 1930 

*Esperinicnlal Researches on Euoloff> o£ Appendicitis E Eiclihoff and 
\\ Pfannenstiel —p 171 

•Importance of Ultraviolet Rajs in Surgery O Winterstein—p 203 
Mcgacolon Pathogenesis and Remote Results of Treatment E Ask 
bpmark —p 267 

Experience with Hohn s Culture \V Haase —p 318 
Statistics of Cancer in Hamburg W Schuanke—p 126 
Bohler s Method for Treatment of Practured Tubular Bones R SjUer 
—p 331 

Researches on Etiology of Appendicitis —Eichhoff and 
Pfannenstiel found mostlj Bactlliis cob enterococcus and 
Closiridmm aerogcncs-capsulatum in Hurt) -nine appendixes 
with an acute inflammation in thirt)-six appendixes with a 
chrome inflammation, and in six normal appendixes The 
difference in the cases consisted m the quantity and in the 
biologic properties of these bacteria Among the colon bacilli 
those producing aii intense fermentation of lactose prevailed in 
cases of acute appendicitis On further examination, Blrif'lo 
coccus t'\ogcncs appeared to be a modified enterococcus The 
presence of Clostndiinn airoociics-caf'sulattiiii vvas constant 
True Sln/<loroiiits f’\oqciics and pneumococcus were absent 
Lxperimcnts were conducted on rabbits because their app'^ndixes 
proved to contain the same bacilli as the human appendix Cul 
turcs of Bacillus cab enterococcus and Closindwui airoocius 
capsidotnm obtained from an acutclv inflamed human apiiendix 
were injected m the animals In a scries of rabbits first an 
incomplete stenosis of the appendix vvas produced and then a 
single or a combined culture was injected in a part ot tbcin 
the appendical imico'-a vvas injured Aoiic of the animals 
became sick and no inflammatorv lesions were later found on 
microscopic examination In another series of thirtv eight 
rabbits a complete stenosis of the appendix bv means ol bea 
tion vvas produced \o bacteria were injected in six of them 
The animals were killed lemr dus after the operation a tvpical 
aiipcndicitib with perforation and a diffuse suppurative peri¬ 
tonitis were found ui two ol them Closlndiiiiii oiroginei 
capcidalinu prevailed in 77 per cent of the cases In three 
animals a iicerotic louis \ as located on the ajipeiidical wall 
It vvas cvidcntlv ot mechanical origin having developed under 
the influence ot the stasis and a graduallv increasing internal 
pressure There vvas no acute inflammatorv process In aiulh r 


senes of thirteen rabbits, with an artificiallj produced complete 
stenosis, two were injected with a culture of Bacillus cob a 
circumscribed necrosis vvas found in the appendix, but there 
were no appreciable inflammatory lesions Five animals were 
injected with a culture of enterococci also a considerable 
stasis vvas found in the appendix, but there were no inflani- 
inatorv lesions Two animals were injected with a culture ot 
pneumococci no appendicitis developed Four animals were 
injected with a culture of Streptococcus pyogenes obtained from 
patients with a severe phlegmon Three of them died on the 
third da) after the injection a diffuse peritonitis, intense inflam- 
mator) lesions, necrosis and perforation of the appendical wall 
were present A third scries of nineteen rabbits vv ith a complete 
appendical stenosis were injected with a culture of anaerobic 
bacteria alone or mixed with aerobic bacteria All the animals 
became gravel) sick some of them died the next day A 
diffuse peritonitis and inflammatory lesions were found on 
necropsy Thereupon tests were made with an antitoxic gas- 
gangrene serum Cultures of the species of bacteria from which 
the serum vvas prepared were injected in the stenosed appendix 
of the animals then the serum was injected intramuscularh 
Rabbits thus treated became sick but later recovered, while all 
the controls died The animals were killed, at necropsy, lesions 
of a severe appendicitis were present, they proved to be encap 
sulated The authors conclude that the primary dcvclopincnt 
of a mucosal phlegmon in an obstructed appendix is occasioned 
chiefly by Chsliidium aciogcnes capsulatuin and Strcplococcu\ 
p\ogc)us and their toxins and not by products of fermentation 
The mechanical injury to the appendical mucosa appeared to he 
without importance m the etiology of ‘appendicitis' induced m 
animals 

Bactericidal Action of Ultraviolet Rays—Wmterstems 
researches aimed to explore the resistance of various micro 
organisms to ultraviolet rajs The results confirmed that the 
rays not only impair the growth of pathogenic and noiipatho 
genic micro organisms but also destroy them Resistance to 
the rays differed in micro-organisms of one and the same 
species as well as in various species For fresh streptococci 
impairment of growth occurred after from ten to twentv seconds 
of irradiation their destruction, after from one to five minutes 
For streptococci six hours old, the impairment ot grow III 
occurred after from twenty to forty seconds their destruction 
after from one to ten minutes For fresh and six hour old 
enterococci impairment of growth occurred in less than one 
mmute, their destruction m from one to five minutes In freh 
Saicilia luha impairment of growth occurred after one mimtle 
and destruction after three minutes, in six hour old bactern 
impairment of growth vvas observed after three minutes and 
death within from twenty to thirty minutes Fresh micrococci 
were impaired m growth after one minute and death occurred 
after thirty minutes impairment m growth of six hour old 
micrococci occurred after from one to three minutes and dcslnic- 
tioii soon after thirty minutes Impairment in growth of fresh 
Slapintococcus p\ogcncs-anreus belonging to three species 
occurred after from one to three minutes and destruction after 
from Ol e to thirty minutes the six hour old cocci were imp iircd 
after fdom one to five minutes and killed after from thirtv to 
sixty minutes or even later Fresh Staptnlococcus pxorjciics- 
alliiis vvas unpaired in growth after thirty seconds and destroyed 
after one mmute the six hour old cocci were impaired m 
growth after fifty seconds and killed after three minutes Fresh 
Baullus cob vvas impaired m growth after from a h ilf to one 
immite and destroved after from five to thirty minutes the 
six hour old bacilli were shghth impaired m growth after 
from one to five minutes and destroved after from thirty to over 
sixtv minutes Destruction of fresh and ol six hour old Bacillus 
p\oc\aiicus occurred after five minutes and sixty mmules 
respectiveh impairment m growth occurred m less than one 
mmute Fresh anthrax bacilli were impaired in growth m 
from one to three minutes and destroved after twenty minutes, 
the SIX hour old bacilli were impaired m growth after three 
minutes and were not vet destroyed after sixty minutes 
Impairment m growth of fresh and of six hour old Bacillus 
sublihs occurred after one mmute and destruction after twenty 
and thirty minutes rcspcctivelv Impairment lu growth of 
fresh and of six hour old bacillus uuscnUncus occurred in less 
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(Inn one minute they were (lestro 3 etI after fi\e and twenU 
minntcb resiiectuelj The fresh and si\ lionr old diphtheria 
bacilli were impaired in growth after twentj mimites, no 
destruction of the bacilli occurred c\cn after si\ts minutes \ 
pronounced impairment in the growth of tubercle bacilli occurred 
after ten minutes the bacilli were not jet destroied after si\t\ 
minutes Clnsli tdnttn t>ut\ncuin was impaired in growth after 
twcnti seconds and destrojed after one minute si\ hour old 
Clash idimii was impaired m growth after fift\ seconds and 
dcstroicd after one minute The iiltraiiolet rais proved to 
dcstroj bicilh of the situ without causing mjurj to the litter 
this depended on the iiiduidinl and local resistance to the rais 
The bactericidal action of the rais on bacteria present m the 
air was confirined thus the rais niai be used exccplionalli in 
operating rooms and in wards The rais appeared unusable for 
sterilization of infected suture materials because their action is 
superficial Onlj msiginhcaiit results can he esiKeteel from 
the action of ultraiiolet rais em baeilh present in iiounels the 
effect of the rais apiKared nil in cises of crjsi[)elis Histo 
logic changes occasioneil in the epidermis hi ultraiiolet riis 
were evidenced in cases of acute dermatitis as suiKrliciil mil iiii 
mation destruction of the epidermis and its regeneration V 
single ultraviolet irradiation at a dose lie ir that producing 
burns, but with a inoelerate bacterieiehl irtion was without 
effect on the heating ol freshli sutured wounds (.liiiical 
ebseriaticns indicated that the action ol the rais on the 
cpithclizitioii 01 wounds was slight and not constant 

Deutsche medizimsche Wochenschnft, Berlin 

ar SOU’ due lei I'Jll 

Capilhroscopic Control of Cure of I upus ncunnnn —p ^9 
Ibpertrophi Atropin ind De^cncratjon ( nustd li\ 1 uiuU n Oli^crxt 
tjons on Athletes llttzncr—p 91 

\ accinntion uith UCC Tnd ( tncnl Mortnhty of Infnnt It|h to 
Herglnus A —p 9J 

•Results of Aclne Naccuntiou A^ttnst Diplitluni in Ilcrlm C ^cli„ 
nnun —p 90 

Cliiucil Aspects of Am^loul KkIikn M Rdsenher^, —( 99 

•Trcntmcnt of Acute rpidcnuc Pohomjilitjs DurniK tlu I r<i ii'ihiic S affc 
by ^Ic^ns of Coiualcsctnt Strum 11 r<.klnrd(—p 10 | 

Antiniouj Tlicnpi in Rnl Rite lc\cr J Schncl icri -p lot 
i^rimmal Do<npc of Irndnted Subatincts for I’ropli) 1 i\ts of fn(liiin7*i 
P Bmibciser—p 104 C cn 

Vaccination Against Diphtheria in Berlin—Schgmuni 
shows statisticallj the efficaci of laccmation against diphtheria 
He found that the morbiditj of laceinated children was con 
sidcrabli below that of iioni accuiatcd children and the fatahti 
statistics correspond with this Hoiieier in the conclusion he 
emphasizes that the laccines cmplojcd in Berlin are not of a 
sufiiciciit antigenic potenej and that efforts should be made to 
find preparations with an increased immuiiiziiig actum but iihieh 
do not cause more marked reactions It would hlciiise be 
desirable to be able to complete the immuiuzatioii hi one lac 
ciiiatiou hut until such a vaccine is found it should be the 
rule to adiiiimsfer all diphtheria vaccines three times 

Treatment of Epidemic Poliomyelitis with Convales¬ 
cent Serum —Eel hardt asserts that the report on the epidemic 
ot acute pohoiiijehtis in Ontario m 1929 deserves especial 
attention, because of the favorable therapeutic results that were 
obtained This report stresses the significance of an carlj 
diagnosis and of the prompt administration of coiiialescciit 
scrum Earlj diagnosis is especiallj difficult in sporadic cases 
The paraljlic svmptoms develop between the second and the 
fifth dav During the prcparaljfic stage there exist fever, 
fatigue and a feeling of weal ness in certain groups of muscles 
Ill the majoritj of cases inenmgeal svmptoms develop such as 
stiffness of the necl , aversion to moving the vertebral column, 
hj percsthcsia and a tendencj to profuse perspiration In this 
stage the diagnosis can be corroborated bj examination of the 
spinal fluid During the epidemic in Ontario it was found that 
if convalescent serum was administered during the prcparalitic 
stage complete recoierj resulted m more than SO per cent of 
the cases, and the patients wEo received the serum on the first 
dai all recovered conipleteli The report shows also that 
arrangements should be made to have convalescent serum on 
hand when an epidemic develops Because cases of acute polio- 
nivchtis are usually especialh numerous during the months 
from Julj to October the author advises that during the sum 
raer months depots for convalescent serum be established in 


several parts of the conntrj The convalescent scrum slioiiM 
he obtained from children v ho have had an attack of acute 
IKiliomvehtis during the last five jears 

Klinische Wochenschnft, Berlin 

10 49 96 (Jan 10) 1931 

I irilrt^ic Procc^ves til Hnlme of Hone rractiircs ai Zondek—p i9 
\aliirt ainl Cnnecs of Tiiroinl/oeiv and LmlJotisni A Uietnch—p 5t 
ItiHiioiis Ilctuccn Inyutin and 1 pmcplinnc in Human Orcaoism E 
IvuKcInnnn —p 59 

failles of M iln nanl Courep of Diphtlicria J Kocliate—p 6’ 
Iliinvior of I als t\ lidc Pawing Tlirou„Ii Placenta W Jlickenbacli and 
II Kupp—p (j1 

Iliurc^is banard Ip Conditioned Itellc'c H Marx—p (4 
Influence of Adcnosincplioaplioric Vcid on Heart Action H Kollnnann 
—p 07 

rnalnicnl of Pernicious Anemia In Means of Stomach Preparalions in 
( a cs Ucfractorv to I i\er Tlicrapa \ Stockliauscn—p 67 
Ixpiritneia uilti Mtiruclc Clarificalinn Itcaclioii in Its Latest ModiSca 
linn and Its Clinieal \ aliic A Slerlciiltrinl —p OS 
Ten a (irs I xp rlcnec with I ricdmariii s Tidicrctilo is Itcmcdj F F 
I riertinann —[» 70 

Scrimis Conii Iicalions Pidlnuiiif: Trcalmcnt of Hernia hj aicans oi 
All! hot Injeetinii H Jaco'n—p 71 

Nature and Causes of Thrombosis and Embohsin — 
Dietrich first ex|)rtsses Ins oiiinion vvitli regard to the recent 
niKirls tint tlirombosis and embolism are increasing He tliiuks 
that mimbtrs alone do not prove the greater incidence but tint 
other incalcnl iblc factors miglit be involved The s'ructurcol 
the throiwbns reveals the liistorv of its development The 
author differciiti ites between two groups ol thrombi focal a" 
progrtssme T he jirogress oi a thrombosis is of greatest 'i? 
iiificaiice because this factor causes the serious circiilaton ^ 
orders and involves danger of einhohsin The author hid ^4 
discusses the various theories oi the pathogenesis of thrombo'is 
and cniho’ m He thinks that the fact that more than fo pet 
iciil ol all thrombi develop iii the veins ami t pccnlh ni regions 
where the eireiilalorv comlitioiis are least favorable 
tint a retardation m the blood stream or conditions of 'tans 
lavor their development He turther di'cvis'es the cau'al ng 
iiificaiicc of the thauges in the blood and fiiialh the change 
III the walls ol the vessels 

Pernicious Anemia Treated with Stomach Prepara 
tions—Stocl hausen gives the clinical histones of 
with pcniitioiis aiicima \lter liver treatinciit had faded ' 
were svtcccssfulK treated with stomach preparation' 
author considers these cases as a new proof tor the corrcc nc 
of Castle s thcorj 

Experiences with Meinicke Clarification , 

Stcrteiihriiik points out that the tcchnic first reconmiende 
Mcimc! c for his clarihcation reaction often resulted in n^^^ 
specific partial reactions m such coiidilioiis as artertosc cro 
eiiroiuc poKarthritis tuberculosis caiieer pleuri'i ^ 

iiillueiiza and crvsipclas Later several changes were 
'o as to make the reaction more specific for 'j*' 

T he author asserts that the latest modification of the ec 
of the clarification reaction wliieh he emplovcd m too 
nation of 903 serums is higlilv specific for svphihs 
improved techuic is emplovcd the number of iionspecinc 
tioiis IS small In regard to spccificitv the 'Meinicke e an 
tioii reaction is superior to both the assermanii reac '®'' ^ 

the Meiiitcl c turbiditv rcaetiow For this reason and 
of the simple tcchuic, the author recommends it as a co 
iciction in the hospital laboraforj 

Medizimsche Klinik, Berlin 

Sr 41 7S (Jan 9) 1931 

Posilion of aruihram in Psj clioccrebnl Apparatus E 
Hvkiciiic Conditions in j,arge Cities* M Hahn p 4 d 
P rogress in Dietary TJierapy H Giintlier —p 4S ritointis ^ 

* Acute Suprarenal Insufficiency with Aspects of \cnte re 

Maodi —p 50 ,11 _o 5' 

\rc Sipiiilitic Infections Increasing Again’ L _p S' 

Heniatologic Changes in Functional Disturhanccs P- oP ' 

*Acute Genuine Ilematoporphj ria with Acroiiiegaloid Simp __ 

Peculiar Chronic Deforming Disease of Joints S Ilec e . 

P ichogemc Regulation of ronclioning of Viscera and o 

X Santos and Jaso —p 55 , , o Creud —P 

Calcinm Medication in Aurslings and Small Children -C p rl 

Suprarenal Insufficiency with Aspects of j gj 

tonitis —Maiidl reports the clinical hislorj of a man 
The patient was well nourished and, considering his a 
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jcars he was of muisinl mciinl alertness Twelve aears pre- 
Monsl> his leg had been amputated on account of tuberculosis, 
but after that he felt well again, with the caccption of several 
attacks of pruritus, winch were treated as pruritus senilis A 
week before the patient was brought to the hospital, he had lost 
his appetite after what appeared to be a slight cold The patient 
was nauseated and had an increased temperature For three 
dais this condition was not changed Then the patient had 
chills, del eloped a high fcicr, and complained of severe pains m 
the epigastric region He vomited several times but on the 
following da> the temperature was onl> shghtlj above normal 
The lomiting attacks continued, even when the patient retrained 
from taking food When he was brought to the hospital he 
showed some sjinptoms of localized peritonitis following per¬ 
foration of a duodenal ulcer However, the good general con 
dition the absence of hiccups the slow pulse and the absence 
of feier spoke against this The patient died on the following 
daj Tlie necropsj reiealed complete caseation of both supra 
rcnals, also signs of old tuberculous pol>scrositis, old apical 
indurations, and arteriosclerosis The icssels at the base of 
the brain showed oiilj a slight sclerosis The si m did not 
show increased pigmentation and the oral mucous membrane 
was not pigmented The dcstructnc process, which led to total 
caseation of both suprarcnals had begun many years before 
However, this destruction did not become manifest as Addison s 
disease There were no signs of chronic caclusion of the 
suprarcnals neither pigmentation nor adjiiamia, nor the usual 
intestinal disorders Instead there developed suddenly those 
svmptoms which have been referred to bv many clinicians as 
pseudopcritomtis m acute suprarenal msufficieiicj The author 
points out that m spite of the fact that, similar cases have been 
observed before, the opinions arc still divided with regard to 
the causes and development of these peritomtic or ikus-hke 
manifestations He reviews several cases that had been studied 
by other authorities Tins review indicates that the clinical 
svmptoms of pseudopcritomtis may develop in acute as well as 
during gradual destruction of the suprarcnals In the last part 
of the article the author directs attention to the occasional 
attacks of pruritus to which the patient had been subject 
Since these attacks usually developed ifter slight colds it 
appears possible that tbev were the result of a temporary dis¬ 
turbance m the suprarenal system, which m turn had been 
caused by a slight infection The case was reported m o'dcr 
to direct attention to this form of pseudopcritomtis, which if 
not correctly diagnosed, may be the cause of minccessaiy sur¬ 
gical interventions 

Acute Heraatoporphyna with Acromegaloid Symptoms 
—The case rejxjrtcd bv Becker shows three groups oi sviiip 
tuns porphyria pathologic growth of the tvpe of acromegaly 
and chronic ostearthritis of a peculiar character He fl inks 
that such a combination has never before been described He 
also stresses that there were considerable deviations from the 
gvmiine acroincgalv as well as from the 1 iiowii forms of por 
pbyria For this reason a strict diagnostic classification was 
not possible 

27 -9 116 (Jan 16) 1931 
klrlj Operition C Vtelchior —p “9 C Id 

Aspects of bo Called Endocrine Artlintis F Lcescr and J Sinison 
—p S4 

JiiDucnce of Products of Soy Heans on Castric Secretion Aissen—p vs 
bslinnlion of Stimul ilion ol Gastric Scerction lij Substance Kich m 
Protein If Kail- p 90 

Tlnrvpi of Ilcniophilic Ilcniorrhaecs H Dminiel —p 92 
1 iicr Thervpi of Htniohnc Klirus Coni| heated bj Piilniotiary Tiibercu 
lo IS W Koscnlieri: —p 9 

^letlnltliionnic (blonde a Siriple but Evtremeh Sensitive Reagent for 
Demonstration of Pilirlil m K Prantc—p 94 

Therapy of Hemophilic Hemorrhages —Dmimcl reports 
the ehmea! hivtorv of a licmopliilic bov aged 12 \t the age 
ol b be had bad a proloiiced bunorrliage lollowmg iractiirc oi 
the nasal bone The vear alter be bad been under hospital treat 
nteiit on account of siilKUtancnuv liemorrhagev Now at the age 
ot 12 be had a severe buuurrln-e lollowmg tooth estraction 
After the usual beme tatie tailed a lactic acid soliitieui was 
applied liicalK to the aheoUt and was u«ed as a mouth wash 
bever 1 bmirs later tlie Itcnn rrbage cca«ed Beeau e the patient 
was weak and anemic, a blood translusion was made When 
several davs later the uturcs were removed iron the trans¬ 


fusion wound, an inflammation of the tissues was noted, the 
patient developed high fever, and, on the day following, the 
wound commenced to bleed Tamponade was at first inefifectut, 
until a tampon was applied that had been saturated with a lactic 
acid solution The author realizes that one case cannot be 
considered sufficient evidence for the efficacy of this method 
However, because the method is painless and simple, he thinks 
that It should be given a trial in other cases of hemophilia He 
recommends weak solutions of from 2 to 4 per thousand 

Liver Therapy m Hemolytic Icterus Complicated by 
Tuberculosis—Rosenberg describes two cases of hemolytic 
icterus that were complicated bv open pulmonary tuberculosis 
The surgical therapy of the pulmonary tuberculosis brought 
good results m both cases However the hemolytic icterus pro¬ 
gressed unhindered Liver therapy had not the least influence 
on the clinical and hematologic aspects of hemolytic icterus 

Munchener medizintsclie Wochenschnft, Munich 

78 49 SS (Jan 9) 1931 

•For Catastrophe in Industrial Section South o{ Liege W Storm \-\n 

T eeuwen —p 49 

*reneral S>niptoni in Tiiniors of Brain W Klimke-—p SO 
Frequenc> of Iodine Th> rotoMcoses Caused by Iodized Salt H Zimmer 

mann —p 52 

Ctuscs of Success and Failure m Riy The Tpv of E'^ophtlnlniic Goiter 

P Hess and H Schleclit —p 55 

Imhtcial nKophthalmos in Cxoplithalmic Goiter If Reiners—p 57 
Infants in Tropical Countries Developing: Fever ns Fcsult of Too ^fuch 

Clothing Deppe —p 5S 

Fog Catastrophe m Industrial Section South of Liege 
—Storm van Lceuwen describes the fog catastrophe in the 
valley of the kfeuse during which hundreds of persons became 
ill and si\ty three died On December 1 i Moiidav i fog 
developed m Belgium and m the Netherlands In the valley of 
the Meuse the tog was especi illy heavy, and on account of an 
absolute calm it did not lift until Thursday afternoon On 
Friday it again became foggy and it remained so until Sunday 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the fog was especially heavy On 
W ednesdav a large number of persons complained of irritations 
in the nose, mouth, throat, trachea and bronchi The mucous 
n einbraiies were red and swollen Necropsies later revealed 
that these inflammations reached down into the large ramifica¬ 
tions of the bronchi The patients coughed and the respiration 
frequenty was more than 40 a minute In the serious cases 
dvsinca dilatation of the heart high pulse frequency and cya¬ 
nosis dcvclorcd Signs of pneumonia were not present Injec¬ 
tions of epinephrine brought temporary improvement, and cardiac 
stimulants were also administered Among those who were 
seriouslv ill and especially among tliose who died, there were 
maiiv old persons also persons with asthma, bronchitis and 
heart disease However, it was also noted that voung persons 
who had been healthy before became seriouslv ill and that many 
others felt an unpleasant irritation vn the throat The si\ty- 
three fatalities all occurred within tvvcntv-four hours and m 
the narrow vallcv south of Liege In discussing the causes ot 
the catastrophe the author points out that the opinion that the 
hcavv cold fog is irrcspirable and that the fatalities were due 
to suffocation from lack of oxygen is not tenable because heavy 
cold fogs arc quite frequent on the sea coast of the Nether¬ 
lands and yet there are no fatalities The theories of war gases 
and of Sahara sands are likewise dismissed In traveling Ihroiigli 
this region the author noted numerous factories such as zinc 
industries superphosphate factories and other industrial plants 
It may be assumed that even under normal conditions the air 
contains irritative substances such as sulphur dioxide and bvdro- 
fluoric acid It is also known that this region is fit for neither 
agriculture nor cattle raising That tins is due to the iirescncc 
of the factories is proved by the fact that the cattle raisers had 
a lawsuit against the mamifacturcrs and were paid damages 
The cold and hcavv fog and the absolute calmness during the 
first davs of December prevented ventilation, and it is also 
possible that some of tlie factories discharged an abiiormallv 
large amount of poisonous substances during these days This 
cata-.tropbe teaches that the Inrmfulncss of gases discharged 
bv certain industries should not be estimated on an ordiiiarv 
dav but that the concentrating effects of fogs should be taken 
into consideration 
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General Symptom in Tumors of Brain —KliniKc 
ckscrilics a reflex lint Ixclirtr obsericd m i lirgt number of 
inticiits mill ccrcbnl or mcmiiRcal tumors It is i tjpical 
rcnctroii folIoiMiu, pressure on nlnt Ktlirer tcrmetl, the deep 
occipil il point J he cximuntiou is mult in the follow iur 
nniiucr T he cxinuner st uuls bcliuid the patient and under 
Lonstant pressure with the forefiiiflier he ^ocs from the Iiiica 
imeliac suprema \crlicall\ toward the point 1 nowii as the (loiiil 
of exit ot the ncriiis occipitalis major and still farther down 
ward Then a point is reatlicd at which In was of reflex, 
the head of the patient is bent backward and toward that side 
of the held on whieh tlie occiput is pressed Litlier now or a 
little later tlie (latieiit s head becomes red he complains of 
scicre pains and attempts to escape the pressure Ixchrer con 
sidcrs the nie,lit reflex is more im[)ortant than the coinplainls 
ol pains lie also euiphasmcs the siKiiific nice of the |)ressiire 
seiisitnitj at the points of exit of the tri(,tmmtis In order 
to dieert the attention of the patient awa\ Ironi these points 
the examiner touches first ludiflcreiit iHiints of the faeial por 
tioii of the si nil such as the forehead the nose and the re(,iou 
ol the malar bone and of the jaw and dctermiiies the absence 
of pains and of flight reflexes Then as if In accident the 
examiner touches with the tip ot the fiiiRcr the six iKiints of 
exit of both triRemmi While m triRemmd ueuralf,ias ni 
niigranie iiid in similar conditions the specific pressure reaction 
IS limited to one or two branches ol one side of the trit,cniintis 
Ill tumors of the brain and in cerebrospinal meningitis iistialU 
all three branches of both sides arc sciisilnc to pressure 

Wiener khnische Wochenschrift, Vienna 

•11 fiS 96 (Jan 10) 1931 
To lopenti\c Shock H CppiiiRcr—p 65 

Present Status of Earl> Diagnosis of Cnnccr of Stonneh W Hcrgcr 
—p 71 Ctd 

•Percunneous Actne Diphthern Ininiuniz'ition Accordinj, to Louciistciii 
r Nohel —p 75 

* \ntisyphihtic Trcntmcnt ns Cnusc of Circulalorj Di^ltirhancc O CH’is 
)ierg Tnd K Steiner—p 76 

Aiitigomsm Bctv'cen Sulphur md Fpiucphnnc D Cimp^nicci —p 79 
I ossibilitics of Orgnnotherapy in Pulmonary Tulicrculosis 1 Mutatistli 
—p bl 

Surgicnl Thcrapj of CholehthnMS P N\ ilzcl —p ^4 
Ktsults of RoeiJtttn Tlierapj of Surgical Tuberculosis J Palugji) — 
p 85 

Percutaneous Active Diphtheria Immunization Accord¬ 
ing to Lowenstew —Nobel reports lus espericiices with 
Lowcnstein's diphtheria ointment which he cinplojcd for imimim 
zaliou of 206 children The children were subjected to three 
iinmctioiis, which were made after mtcraals of two weeks To 
determine the efficac}, Schick tests were made The author 

comes to the conclusion that the percutaneous imimiuizatioii 
against diphtheria fulfils tw'o claims made bv Lowcnstciii for 
Ins method, nameU, that it is harmless and simple in its appli¬ 
cation Howeier the Schick reactions indicated that in regard 
to the efficacy, the iminction method is inferior to other methods 
Antisyphihtic Treatment as Cause of Thrombosis of 
Superior Mesenteric Artery—Glassberg and Steiner report 
the clinical history of a man, aged 53 The time of the syphi 
htic infection was unknown, but before 1929, when he under¬ 
went a mercury and arsphenamme cure, the patient Iiad ne\er 
recened antisyphihtic treatment Following the last arsphen- 
amuic injection the patient felt nauseated, and the skni of Ins 
face of the joints of his hands and of the lower extremities 
becaim. reddish and swollen The antisyphihtic treatment was 
discontinued and at tins time the patient came under the authors' 
observation Follow mg examination the case was diagnosed as 
tabes dorsalis and syphilitic mesaortitis After the cutaneous 
inflammations and dermatitis had been partially counteracted 
the patient suddenly developed the symptoms of appendicitis 
Operation revealed gangrene of the ccciim The entire gangre¬ 
nous portion of the bowel was exteriorized A resection was 
considered inadvisable on account of the v eakened condition of 
the patient He died three and one-half days after the opera¬ 
tion The necropsy revealed thrombosis of the superior meseii- 
tcnc artery and hemorrhagic infarction of nearly the entire 
ileum necrosis of the mucous membrane m this region and 
fresh diffuse, suppurative peritonitis also syphilitic mesaortitis, 
fattv liver pvoiierliiosis, suppurative cystitis, cholelithiasis, 


liemolv lie icterus and arspheinmnic dermatitis The auto) 
consider the thrombosis as the result of the action ol arsphra 
iinmt during renal and circulatory disturbances They 
tlic factors tint may lead to thrombosis of larger vessels bv 
the use of arsphenamme and they emphasize the necessitj of 
considtring the condition and function of the internal organ, 
hclorc nilisyphililic treatment is begun 

Zentralblatt fur Gynakologie, Leipzig 
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Iljpcrptvvn of Fnilomeiriiim Caused hy II)P nunc loams of Anlcnc 
I o?>c of 0 Fnnki—p 6S 

f iifio/o^y of / %o\ik—p 69 

TOfl Statistics in Fchmp'in F Engclmann—p /3 
Mclhof) of Sninticn III 1 chnipsn Ki^^niann—p 

•Reversible Sterilintion of Women b> Crushing of Ampub 

of I tenne Ti/Ik-^ 1/ Niiijfk^—p 81 
CcrvinJ or Corpora) Cesarean Section m Placenta Praevia’ E. Rottbks 
—p h9 

Rnptiirc of t term vvitli Tearing of B!a<Idcr After Former Ccmcal S'c 
lion K / igcr -p 04 

local Infiltration Anrvtbc'ia in Abortion P E Heme—p 100 
Method of IJcnimtaviv K I o'’othctopuJM—p 10^ 

I)ta^tlo«t!a o! Coding of Lmlibca! Cord Around Neck of Fetus N BKo. 
—P 103 

Reversible Sterilization of Women by Crushing of 
Ampulla of Tubes —Xffiujoks discusses the various mcthodi 
that have Iiclii rccomm(.iidcd for the ttmporan exclusion ol 
the conccplioii caiiiLitv Sterilization produced bj irradiation 
he considers inadvisable bccaii'c tlie correct do'age as well av 
the eliiralioii of the slcrditv cannot be defin tcly determined 
moreover nijnrv ol llie o/fsiiring nngbt result In regard to 
(lie surgical metbods be states that to these the term revcrsib s 
slcnliz ition should be applied in preference to temporary sterih 
ration In 1924 be already could list tvvcntv four operative 
methods Idi then gives a short discussion ol those which 
have been described since then and after that describes u 
own method which is a modification of Madleners meth 
M vdlcncr einplovcd Ins method of crushing the tubes for pee 
iinnent stcriliration 1 he author mixiifics tins method by cru'i 
mg the tube not m the middle but near the ostiun abdomiuae 
so that only the infnndibtihim is cut off After the tube 
been cnisbed by means of Rouxs cntcrotnptor two silk threa ' 
arc passed through the mesosalpinx, and tliev are tightly as 
cued around the tube at tlie ends of the cnislnng furrow “ 
should be taken that the wall of the tube is not cut wi ' 
thread 0 hat tins method ol sterilization is quicker 
and more reliable than the bury mg of the tube or of the ov 
IS evident However, the mam advantage is the easy , 
bihtv winch is done bv the simple excision ot the ainpu a 
means of the diatlicrmy knife 

55 129 193 (Jan 17) 1931 

Tulio-Ovarian Prennanej A W cstman—p 130 [i, 

•Dvsthy roidisni of Mollicr and Anenccphalj of reins 33 Dcfnasi ^ 
Influence of JtocntRcn Rays Red Rays and Ultraviolet Kays on 
Hormone F J uduip md J von Ries—p 137 
Primary Abdominal Cravidity \V Uanbschcr—p ls9 
*Ascblicim Zondek s Pregnancy Reaction in Patbologic Preipiaw 

W ladika—p 143 Ikow"' 

JVIanoilov s Pregnancy Reaction in lilood S"riim B ^ ilosc 

F Tj e, Xcuiaaca 

Unusual Increase in Lymph Follicles of Endometrium li sj 

—P 156 y 

Tccliiiic of Use of Forceps in Afentopostenor Face Presenta i 
Hanpt—p 162 , . 

Puerperal Inversion of Uterus of Eight X ears Duration t-ured^ 

bined Vaginal Abdominal Operation C Flechtcniincher Jr^_ 

Hemorrhage of Both Mammae During Lactation h Kraii s 

Dysthyroidism of Mother and Anencephaly of 
Although uncnccphaly ns such cannot be considered n 
Debiasi considers it as extraordinary that tno such Tories 
be observed at the same time He reports the clinical us 
of tvxo gravidas, both of whom had an enlarged 
both of xvhovw ow the same day gave birth to an ris 

fetus That both fetuses were of the female sex is no ^ 
mg since it is known that this form of teratism is most 
in females In regard to the teratogenesis of anencepn J. 
opinions are still divided The author reviews ■ j, 3 (] 

theories Because both the gravidas whom he ouser 
goiter and dysfunction of the thyroid, he asks vv le ’ 
might be a relation between this dysthyroidism m me n 
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and tlie ancnceplnh in the fetuses He considers it possible 
but not absoliitcli certain In reporting these cases he only 
wished to contribute to the casuistics of aneiicephalj, and he 
thinks that on a larger material it might be possible to determine 
whether endocrine d>sfunction in the mother is a pathogenic 
factor III aiieiiccphali 

Aschheim-Zondek’s Reaction in Pathologic Pregnancy 
—According to Wladika it is now certain not oiil> that the 
Aschheim Zondek pregnane} reaction indicates a normal preg¬ 
nane} but also that it is an indicator for the presence of living 
chorial tissues in the organism It does not matter whether 
the chorial tissues are ultra uterine or e\tra-uteriiie, whether 
the placental tissues are normal or whether the} are degenerated, 
as m the case of c}stic mole or of chorio epithelioma The 
author reports his experiences with the reaction in e\tra-uterine 
grarifv as well as in cases of c}stic mole He concludes that 
the reaction is a aaluable diagnostic and prognostic aid In 
doubtful cases of extra-uterine pregnancy it permits a definite 
diagnosis in from three to fire da}s Thus the operation can 
be made earh, and the patient is no longer exposed to the 
danger of a sudden intraperitoneal hemorrhage In instances 
of c}stic mole wdiich in 10 per cent of the cases lead to chono 
epithelioma, continuous biologic control of the urine is necessar} 
This, in combination with the careful obserration of the clinical 
S}niptoms will indicate the most farorable time for removal 
of a pnmar} focus of chorio-epithehoma 

Russkaya Klimka, Moscow 
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Dc\elopraent of Tumors in Children V Onosavskiy—p 9 
Achondroplasia in Case of Congenital Syphilis V Tedotov and A 
Braitso —p 17 

Ca^c of Myxedema in Child M Kazantseva—p 21 
Changes of Blood m Experimental Sepsis V TarTsov —p 39 
•Blood Coagulation and Erythrocyte Sedimentation in Hypertonia T 
Bonsenlo—p 

•Connection Between Acid Base Balance and Condition of Gaslro- 
Intestinil Tract N Kcvdin and F LopTchuk—p 8*1 
•Influence of Intravenous Injections on Constitution of Blood L Sirota 
-p 91 

Etiology of Intra Abdominal Adhesions T Shalhbazyan—p 104 
Case of Acute General Ataxia D Shamburov—p 117 

Colloidochemical Reactions of Blood in Cases of 
Renal Hypertonia — Sedimentation of the er} tliroc} tes and 
coagulation of the blood were studied by Borisenko in sixt} six 
patients with chronic nepliritis, in nineteen witli arteriosclerosis 
and Ill eight health} persons The results indicated that there 
IS no connection between blood pressure blood coagulation 
and scdiiiieiintioii of cri tlirocvtes The coagulation of blood 
appeared more icceknled and the reaction of sedimentation 
of cr}tliroc}tes more pronounced in patients with a chronic 
nephritis than in those with arteriosclerosis Hence the phe¬ 
nomena nni scr\e for diagnosis of the origin of li\pertoma 
In reinl diseases the tests of blood coagulation and of sediiiicn- 
tatioii of er\ throes tes resealed considerable disturbances of the 
protein and the fat metabolism, wherebs the proteins of 
globulins especiall} of fibrinogen possessing a losv dispersion, 
ssere considerabl} increased Since these proteins readils com¬ 
bine ssith ssatcr, a decrease of the excretion functioning anti 
the h}pertoma ma} not be due to lesions of the glomeruli but 
ma} be explained b} the fact that the ssatcr does not reach 
tlieiii, being closel} combined ssitli the tissue colloids Changes 
in the composition of the plasma ss hereby proteins of a losv 
dispersion become prcdonimant, proses to he a defense reaction 
of the organism fasonng its restoration 

Connection Between Acid-Base Balance and Condi¬ 
tion of Gastrointestinal Tract—Ives dm and Lopachuk 
base examined the alkali rcserse of the blood m forts sesen 
healths persons m fort} six with a gastric di'-tasc and m forts 
ssith other diseases In eighteen of tsseiits nine patients ssith 
a gastric ulcer, the alkali rcsersc prosed frcqueiitls increased 
especiall} in patients ssith gastric hsperacidits The alkali 
rcsersc increased under the influence of ga'tnc secretion, it 
decreased under the influence of mtestmal hepatic and pan¬ 
creatic secretions Hence the gastro-mtestmal tract appeared to 
be a contributing factor in the regulation of the acid-base balance 

Influence of Intravenous Injections on Blood_Tise 

patients who base rexoscred from gonorrhea, were injected 


with phjsiologic solutions, fise patients ssith exanthema, vsitli a 
10 per cent solution of calcium chloride and fise others ssith 
a 10 per cent solution of sodium bromide fise patients with 
lichen were injected ssith a 20 per cent solution of sodium 
salicjlate, five patients with gonorrhea with a 40 per cent solu¬ 
tion of methenamme, and five sjphilitic patients with neoars- 
phenamiiie From ten to thirty minutes atter the injections 
(except those of methenamme) }Oung forms of blood corpuscles 
were found, indicating changes in the hematopoietic organs 
(lymphatic system) In the first ten minutes after injections 
of physiologic solution, calcium chloride or methenamme, the 
mimber of 1} inpliocy tes decreased while that of segmented and 
of other forms increased The number of lymphocytes increased 
after injections of neoarsphenamine sodium bromide and sodium 
salicylate The number of eosinophils increased after injections 
of calcium chloride neoarsphenamine and metlienamiiie, it 
decreased after injections of physiologic solution, sodium bromide 
and sodium salicylate A gradual decrease m the number of 
monocytes was especially marked after injections of ncoarsplicn- 
aniinc On account of these changes m the blood, Sirota draws 
the conclusion that intravenous injections should be used iiioie 
carefully 

Etiology of Intra-Abdominal Adhesions—Shakliba/jan 
has verified the influence of an induced abdominal hemorrhage 
on formation of adhesions m tour dogs In two instances the 
blood was completelv resorbed, there were no adhesions in the 
abdominal cavity Adhesions were present m two other instances 
III which the peritoneum was siniultaneously injured There¬ 
fore the author agrees witli the theory that injury of the peri¬ 
toneal endotlicliuiii occasioned by the removal of blood favors 
the formation of adhesions more than does the presence of the 
blood m the abdominal cavity Infection is another factor con¬ 
tributing to the formation of adhesions In further experiments 
the intestinal peristalsis was stimulated by subcutaneous injec¬ 
tions of pilocarpine or physostigmiiie the increased peristalsis 
proved to prevent the formation of adhesions usually following 
the introduction of Heinz’s solution An increased peristalsis 
was unable to prevent the recurrence of adhesions since their 
division caused injury of the peritoneal endothelium In another 
series of experiments, sterile pus proved also to be inellectnc 
in the prevention of such a recurrence Experiments aiming to 
ascertain the connection between the virulence of bacilli and the 
formation of intra-abdommal adhesions were made m rabbits 
Two cultures of staphylococci of different virulence were used 
for this purpose It appeared that injection of a strong culture 
induced the formation of peritoneal adhesions while no adhesions 
developed after the injection of a weak culture Injections of 
endotoxins of killed cultures caused peritoneal adhesions Con¬ 
stitution may be a factor in ultra abdominal adlicsioiis as it is 
in other pathologic processes but so far it has not vet been 
established whether the predisposition to adhesions is more 
pronounced in a strong or in a weak organism The extension 
of the adhesions frequently paralleled that of the surgical trauma 

Vestnik Rentgenologn i Radiologii, Leningrad 
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•Carbohjdrale J[elaholi«m and Raentsen Tlitrap> m Cases of Exonli 

thuimic Goiter E Mojarova—p 409 

•Roentgin Treatment of Sjringomiclia K Kol>uandA Rusmov_p 4'>7 

Bronchograplo for DifTerentiation of Tuberi.ulou'i Cavitj from Broncho 

dilatation A Kitcman and I Novikov —p J 37 
Roemgenogranis of Deformed Costovcrtdiral Joint*; N Devvatov_ 

p 44S 

Cises of Chronic Bone Abscess A ^^arIupoIskly—p 455 
Case of Generalized n>perplasiic Periostitis L Protas—p 463 

Influence of Roentgen Treatment on Carbohydrate 
Metabolism of Patients with Hyperthyroidism—Moja¬ 
rova s observations were made on ninety patients seventv four 
women and sixteen men Hvperglycenua was found in seventv 
hvpoglvccmia m fourteen, and m six the amount of the blood 
sugar was about normal While hvperglycemia was more fre¬ 
quent in men hvpoglvccmia was mostly observed m women 
Spontaneous ghcosuria occurred in 6 per cent of the patients 
Exophthalmic goiter was present in fifty-six patients, and hvper- 
thvroidi-:m in twentv eight In patients with an exophthalmic 
goiter, the hvjiergKcemn was considerable m 25 3 per cent and 
moderate in 74 7 per cent Among patients with Inperthvroid- 
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ism, hjpcrgljccniia was found in (i66 per cent and iijpogljccinia 
m 33 4 per cent In patients of tlie si mpatlieticotomc tjiie the 
dciclopment of cxophtlialmic goiter was accompanied bj hjper- 
sbccmia and gljcosiiria In patients of tlic \agotoilic tj|)c an 
enhanced sjmpatlietic tonus is coiniicnsatcd bj tlie lagotonia 
therefore hj pergU cemia and glicosuria inai he absent rights 
one per cent of the patients belonged to the sjinpatlietitotoiiic 
t\pe, among them h\jicrghccinia w is found m 94 6 jitr cent 
and hjpogbeemn in 5 4 per cent Among patients bchmgiiig 
to the \agotonic tjpc lijpcrgl)ccinia was found m 2?S per cent 
and Iijpogljccmia m 765 ixir cent In patients with e\oiihthal- 
niic goiter, belonging to the s\ miwthctieotonic tijie hiiier- 
rbccmia was found m 91 I per cent and Iniioghcemii in b7 jicr 
edit in such patients of the \agotonic t\pe li\iicrghceiiiia was 
found III 20 per cent and h\|iogU cemia in M) per cent lii 
Iiatients wath hjpcrthjroidism and s> miKithicotoiiia h\|)er- 

gljcemia was present in all m such iiaticnts belonging to the 

lagotonic t)pe Inpcrglicemia was present m 28 6 (icr eent In 
cases of c\oplithahnic goiter as well as of Inpertli}roidisni the 
Inperghcemia or the hjpogli cemia [iroied to be less intense 
111 clderl} patients also when the disease was of long slaiidiiig 
Tests of ahinenlarj hj pergh cemia were made m forte one 
pitients with cxophthahnic goiter and in twents four (Kitieiils 
with hjpcrtinroidism The test was positnc in twcnti-four 
82 7 per cent of thcni presented an CNoplitbahiiic goiicr and 

17 3 per cent Inperthjroidism The threshold of assimilation 

of sugar appeared to be lower in patients with esoplitlialniic 
goiter than m those with Inpertlnroidisni I ight\ si\ isalieiits 
were treated with roentgen rajs One third of a unit si ni elost 
was applied to the thjroid, at a distance of 23 cm One or two 
senes, each consisting of from fnc to scicii sittings were gneii 
at intervals of a week, the tre itnicnt was rciKated after two 
or three mouths One senes of irradiations fretiuciith brought 
about reduction of the blood sugar m cases of hjiiergljcenii i 
and an increase of the blood sugar lu almost all cases of Iijiki 
gljcemia This was cspccialh marked m patients with Iniier- 
Ihjroidism The irradiations remained without effect in cases 
in which permanent lesions were iiresent in organs regulating 
the carbohjdratc metabolism 

Roentgen Treatment of Syringomyelia—KoKu and 
Rusmov’s e\pericnce includes twcntj-foiir piticiils with sirmgo 
nijclia (fourteen men and ten women) The patients ages 
ranged from under 20 to 58 the disease was from one to twehe 
jears' standing The cenicobiilbar tiiic of the diseise was 
obseried in one, the cenical t\pc m si\ the cenicodorsal t\pe 
in twcUc, and in five the foci were dissenniiatcd along the spnnl 
cord About 125 I ilovolts with 3 millnmpcfcs of electric current 
was cmplojcd the rajs were ipphed to the iinoUcd sections 
of the spinal cord at a distance of 23 cm One third of n unit 
si 111 dose was used for one irrsdiation the latter was rc|)cated 
after from three to si\ weeks The treatment consisted of from 
two to seven such senes An nnprovemeiit was sometimes 
observed within a few dajs after the first senes of irradiations 
the eftect was ma\iiml after three or four senes, more rarclj 
after five senes The iiiiprovemcnt was more rapid m four 
cases 111 which the disease had persisted from four to twelve 
jears The sensibihtj was conipletelj restored or grcatlj 
improved, m some cases the irradiations remained without 
influence The anesthesia to pain improved in 71 per cent, and 
the anesthesia to temperature in 58 per cent The tactile sensi¬ 
bihtj was conipletelj restored m three of seven patients, in the 
remainder it appeared unchanged Pams in the involved sections 
were observed m ten patients After the treatment the pains 
vanished in one m two thej became less intense, and in seven 
thej' remained unchanged In one of si\ patients the paresthesia 
disappeared in three it was reduced, and m two unchanged No 
improvement of muscular atrophj was noted in seventeen 
patients nevertheless the motihtj improved m eleven of them 
The grasping power was increased in eight in some of whom 
the increase was considerable, there were no changes in nine 
Five patients presented marl ed trophic disturbances After the 
treatment there was no improvement in two patients with 
cheironiegalj , the results were good in two patients with a 
periodic numbness of the finger tips and with recurring gangre¬ 
nous ulcers The improvement was most manifest in a case of 
osteo-arthropathj involving the radiocarpal joint In one case. 


cvanosis of the wrists compictelv subsided following roenp" 
treatment in the few others it remained tincliangcd There.-olj 
persisted up to one and a h ilf vears and in one ca'e up to Hirte 
jears oi observation The authors attribute the appearance o 
seiisibihlv after the treatment to irritation of the svrapatlide 
nervous sjslcm bv the roentgen rajs Owing to the aclra 
e\erled on sfri ited muscles bv the sjmpathctic svstem t'' 
motililv mav improve in patients with svriiigomjeha allhoj'' 
the muscular atrophj pervisf- 
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*Sttl>cuta»co»s 0''>pcn in Afpluxta \conatorura A. 3Ie'cL r 

— p 

WCiIIt'! Nenrojntli I nn dc J\n«tcelc—p 397 

of Hircnic Nerve in fliiltlrcii M dc IlruiD—p tIO 
^ i t of Diiwlfinl I leer J —p 423 

ifcMncli rn Ciinctl In Tnberclex in Ilnin J Stood —p 4^4 

Subcutaneous Oxygen Treatment in Asphyxia Neo 
natorum—rrom Ins esperienccs in the \ rouweiikhniel, inti 
siibciilantoiis owgcii therapj in asphvxia iicoiiatorum MeWui 
concludes that it is not aivvavs reallv beneficial and onlj rarcl 
IKisitivelv necessarv I’lit in the cases in which cutaneousowtra 
infiltration is nieessarv it has great value \n(I since one ca.* 
never knov' in advance whether or not m important brainluoa 
Is present m asjihv \ia ol the new born with still perceptib'c 
heart action the use oi a prompt subciilancous inflation cf 
owgen 111 snpixirt of the other usual methods is absoteh 
indicated In asphv xia livida, however, one must pursued 
wailing jiohcv 

Paralysis of Phrenic Nerve in Children— De Bnii 
reports two cases of paralvsis of the phreme nene m thecourst 
of intralhoracic tnlierciilosis in children He discusses the ee.' 
historv of a patient who iirescnied this disorder as the resiit 
of a hirth trauma wlmh was associated with a paralj'is oi tlie 
bricliial plexus on the same 'ide The literature of thi stran'e 
manifest itinn is rc|>orled and in that connection, the chnin 
picture Is discussed m vielail In a Duclicniie Erb paraljsi' J e 
fuiictiomiig of the diaphragm should be tested rocntgciiolos'ea ' 
in order to rule out i paralvsis of tlie pbreiiic nerve. 

Ugesknft for Lseger, Copenhagen 

^)^ 2'511 (Jill SI IOjI 

•Hormone of Anterior I ohc of Pitmlnrj 1 o,I\ in I rnie from ^ 

( a Iratirn C Jlvnilniretr—p 2" t o-lunnr 

•Cast of frainnatn Separation of ITpiptn is from / c ser Tr 

<I \ ail ten p all ^ g 

Case e,i Infeclioiis Monminclrrsi;, wuh Meningeal Simrloms 
Johansen — p 12 

Pituitary Hormone m Urine of Castrated Men— 
biirgi r found bun loiie of the anterior lobe ot the pitintarj 
in imounts averaging about 200 moii e units fier liter P< 

III tbc urine from lour castrated male agid ironi 12 to o 
from three wcci s to tliirleeii veara alter castration 
bormoiic could not lie dciiioiistr ited m the urine in three 
of sexual impotence and three of iitlantilisni 
Traumatic Separation of Epiphysis from 
chanter—In \ adsteii s piticnt a bov aged 15 roeiitceii 
nation led to the di igiiosis Ludloff s sviiiptoni, winch u 
points to the condition was absent 

Infectious Mononucleosis with Meningeal id, 

—lohansens case began as a transient serous meningi' 
slight but definite increase in tlie Ivmpliocvtc cells The ' 
evtosis was establislicd before am signs of aiignn 
which he savs snpiiorts the view that the uigma is “ 
iiatc and sccoiidarv sjmptom and mav iii certain cases e 
No innaminatorj swelling of the Ivmph nodes was note 
the febrile condition after onset of tbc angina there 
illation of tile regional Ivmph nodes Tlic increase in 3 ^ 

cells especiallj the appearance of immature forms (he 

acute Ivmplntic leukemia but iii infectious l-ccs 

Ijmphatic cells are as a rule found m dmcren B 
maturitj m acute Ijmpliatic leukemia oiilj m one s a 
fact together vv ith the absence of anemia and the g 
condition in infectious mononucleosis is of value in le 
tial diagnosis between the two conditions 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND MEDICINE* 
FRANZ ALEXANDER MD 

CHICAGO 

For about thirty years psychoanal) sis, a theoretical 
concept of the personality, a precise and elaborately 
described method of psychologic leseaich and a therapj 
of mental disturbances, has been living a peculiar, 
isolated existence on the borderline of medicine and 
of the natural sciences This borderline existence is 
not due entirely to the unieceptive attitude of medi¬ 
cine toward psychoanalysis, foi psychoanal} sis itself 
has also been undecided as to where it belongs Many 
psychoanalysts, in fact, question whether psychoanalysis 
should not be considered a distinctive discipline, related 
to medicine but essentially independent of it, just as 
archeology, though related to histoiy, is nevertheless 
itself a self-sufficient science, or as paleontology is 
related to geology but is different in its methods and 
purpose Even those psychoanalysts who, like myself, 
are convinced that, so tar as psychoanalysis is a 
therapy, it belongs to medicine cannot overlcok the 
fact that Its subject matter, methods and language are 
so different from those of medicine that its assimilation 
by mediane is especially difficult Indeed, a clear 
decision as to the citizenship of this young empiric 
discipline in the realm of science is theoretically as well 
as practically a highly complicated and unsolved prob¬ 
lem Mediane aims within certain limits to understand 
the body as a physicochemical process Psychoanalysis 
deals with psychologic facts and tiies to influence 
psychologic processes by psychologic methods Con¬ 
sequently, by definition, psychoanalysis should be 
excluded from medicine 

Mental processes, however, belong to the character¬ 
istic manifestations of biologic systems and, as is 
generally known, influence such ph} siologic phenomena 
as weeping, blushing, or the secretion of the gastric 
juice Furthermore, a number of diseases manifest 
themselves in the mental level as psychoses and psycho¬ 
neuroses Even after the cell-ph\ siology of the brain 
Ins been highly developed it is not probable that phj'si- 
ologic or pharmacologic methods w ill be used to influence 
people’s minds, for example, to persuade some one or to 
explain a mathematical thesis In influencing pathologic 
mental processes, psvchologic methods are used that 
are essentially similar to persuasion and to explanation 
Probably the best method of influencing disturbances of 
ps\ chologic nature w ill alw aj s be through psv chologic 
means 

Nevertheless, to prc'-erve the Iiomogeneity of medi¬ 
cine, one might exclude psvciiologic methods even 
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though their scientific and therapeutic v'alue weie 
acknowledged and regard psychology, pathopsychology 
and their practical application, psychotherapy, as dis¬ 
ciplines related to but still lying outside of medicine 

One must realize, however, that it is artificial to 
separate mental diseases from physical diseases, mental 
processes from physical processes There is a peima- 
nent interi elation between them in reality And m 
therapy one cannot always easily decide in which cases 
a psychologic and in which cases a physiologic approach 
is indicated One cannot divide the individual into a 
body and a peisonahty, the individual is a psycho- 
biologic entity 

DEVELOPMENT OF PS\ CHOANALYSIS 

Psychoanalysis started within medicine as a therapeu¬ 
tic attempt to influence hysterical symptoms by psycho¬ 
logic means Under the influence of Charcot’s studies 
on hysteria and its relation to hypnotic phenomena, 
Freud and Brener developed the method of cathartic 
hypnosis They observed that patients in hypnosis could 
remember certain forgotten events in their past lives 
which had an intimate relation to their symptoms Tins 
recollection in hypnosis was accompanied by outbuists 
of emotion and was usually followed by the disap¬ 
pearance of the symptoms Freud soon gave up the 
method of cathartic hjpnosis and replaced it by the 
technic of fiee association This technic supplied a 
more complete picture of the historical background of 
the symptoms and, apart from its therapeutic value. Ins 
yielded a deeper insight into human personality than 
was ever possible before This method is responsible 
for the fact that psychoanalysis, two decades after it 
started as a modest therapeutic attempt to influence 
hysterical phenomena, developed a consistent theory ot 
the personality 

The fundamental concept of the theory of the uncon¬ 
scious has deeply influenced all modern thinking The 
discovery of the general dynamic effect of unconscious 
mental processes on overt behavior, which shows the 
limitations of the rational and conscious parts of the 
personality, has become so fundamental for the mental 
attitude of the educated man of the twentieth century 
that w'lthout It one cannot understand many of the 
products and manifestations of modem mental activi¬ 
ties It IS not an exaggeration to compare the change 
in the attitude of man toward external reality that has 
resulted from this insight with the change that the 
system of Copernicus provoked four hundred }cars 
ago The theory of the unconscious involves a new and 
sensible break in the anthropocentric attitude toward the 
external world The system of Copernicus destroved 
this anthropocentricitv in the spatial cosmological sense, 
but man soon regained his anthropocentnc attitude iii 
a ps} chologic sense That becomes especiallv clear ii 
the doctrines of the rational philosophers of the s^ven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centnnes, wlio put all their faith 
and hopes in the oniiupotence of the cogilant intellect 
are recalled Instead of the earth the hunian mind 
became now the center of the iinnerse 'J his started 
with the teaching of Descartes that nothing is etrl.nn 
except one’s own thoughts, and this doetriiie led in i 
cogent direct line to Kant’s consistent anthropoccntiic 
thesis I he external world as i\c see it is dependent 
on the mind and its categories, which tliemschcs are 
absolute and belong to the unchange ible structure of 
the mind Psychoanalysis as a genetic theory now 
dethioned these new despots and monarchs of philo- 
sophie thinking, the Kantian categories, and eonsidercd 
them as products of adjustment to the physical environ¬ 
ment The infant s mental processes are subject neither 
to the logical nor to the moral categories ot Kant, and, 
w'hat IS e\en moie important, m e\er\ ones c\cn in 
the adult’s, unconscious personalitj there are nieiit il 
processes which are not subject to the laws of logic 
These processes, manifest for example in dreams, do 
not Know the law of causality, onlj that of temporal 
secjiience, and do not Know such axioms as that the 
same thing cannot be at tbc same time in two ditTerent 
places Briefly, rational thinking as well as moral 
feelings and piescriptions arc products of adjustment of 
the organism to its enrironmcnt, but they do not deter¬ 
mine entirely our thinking and belia\ lor, and a dynami¬ 
cally powerful portion of mental life is ncitber rational, 
that IS, adjusted to the external w'orld, nor moral, that 
IS, adjusted to the oemands of the community The 
rationally adjusted part of the personality in eveiybody 
IS m steady conflict with the unadjusted lavers The 
means of eliminating the disturbing influence of unad¬ 
justed tendencies is a dynamic act called repression, by 
which the unadjusted mental forces are excluded from 
consciousness and become unconscious Thus, human 
personality can be divided in two portions, the adjusted 
ego and the original and impersonal Id, which is not 
vet synthetized into a harmonious unity and contains the 
different conflicting instinctual tendencies In psycho- 
pathologic personalities this conflict between the infan¬ 
tile and the adult portions of the personality is 
quantitatively greater but qualitatively the same as in 
normal individuals Thus mental disturbances, such as 
psychoneuroses and psychoses, can be understood as the 
more intensive and more overt manifestations of the 
unadjusted unconscious parts of the personality 

All these concepts are today not only generally 
accepted but have already become emotionally assimi¬ 
lated and, like the theory of evolution or the cosmologi¬ 
cal doctrine of the planetary systems, are now an 
integral part of modern thinking The emotional con¬ 
sequence of this modified perspective is that man now 
feels himself more definitely to be only a small part 
of the universe Because his belief in the absoluteness 
of his rational thinking has been broken, even this last 
claim to a special position in the world has lost its 
foundation Rational thinking can no longer be 
legarded as its own self-sufficient cause, unapproachable 
by further scientific research, but as a product of 
adjustment to the w'orld, and it is not only not absolute 
but is as relative as that birds fly and fishes swim Our 
logical thinking is just as little the only possible form 
of thinking as flymg is the onlj possible form of 
locomotion 

The scientific consequence of this new' perspective is 
that psychology becomes relevant to the biologic 
sciences Thinking is one of the functions of the 
biologic s\ stem, one means of orientation to the external 
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world TIic mental apparatus can be understood in the 
same wav as tlic circulatory system, which in all its 
details is adjusted to the h^drodjnamic problems which 
It Ins to solve Simil.irh, the functions of the mental 
ipparitus can be understood as adjustments to the 
problem of orientation to the cinironment No teleo- 
iogie philosophy is iinolvcd in this concept 

Thus clcfinitcly separated from philosophy, psjeho- 
unhtic psjcliolog} becomes a mechanical or, better, a 
d\iinmic science and describes the functions of the 
mental apparatus in terms of meclianisins or djaiamisms 
It studies in detail the dciclopment of the mind m all 
Its phases during the difficult process of adjustment, 
which can he understood as a process that changes the 
unorganized, uns\steniatic, dilTused manifestations of 
the inf lilt’s mind into the complicated sjstem of the 
adult ego It describes pathologic mental phenomena 
ns due to the incomplete orcrcoming of early unad 
justed periods and to a large extent it can eren 
determine which phase of the development was unsuc 
cessfiilly passed through or, in other words, to which 
phases of the early development certain tjpes of men 
tallv disturbed individuals remain fixed 

1 his genetic and dj'iiamic approach to the under 
standing of mental disturbances can be considered a 
decisive step in psjcliopathologj’ The psjchodjnamic 
apiiroacli makes possible the intelligent and systematic 
influencing of pathologic mental processes, that is to 
saj, a causally onented psj cliotlicrap} 

Psjchotic and neurotic sjmptoms could beunderstoo 
on the basis of the conflict just described between the 
infantile remainders and the adult part of the per 
sonalitv The chief difference between the neurosis an 
a ])sv chosis IS the extent to w Inch the repressed una 
jiibtcd mental content breaks through into consaousness 
after overcoming the resistance of the repressive 
This breaking through of the repressed contents 
much moie complete in the different forms of pqicnosi 
In the end-phases of schizophrenia, for example, on 
has the impression that the ego has given “P ® 
resistance and is dominated entirely by 
mental processes In a psjchosis even the very » 
adjustment of the ego breaks down, that is, the J 
of subordinating satisfactions of imagination 
evidences of sense perceptions The 
loss of orientation to the w'orld Of course, all the 
achievements of development, such as esthetic 
moral restrictions and inhibitions, also disappear in ^ 
psychosis Psychosis thus can be considered a 
flight from reality and from the adult form ot 
tence back to childhood, to a happier time, in vv 
phantasy prev'ails unhampered by actuality 
In the different forms of psyclioneurosis uie 
between the two poles of the personality, 
conscious Ego and the primitive Id, is more man 
since neither of them has a decisive victory 
end-phases of a psj'cliosis be compared with a 
battlefield after all the soldiers on the one 5 

been killed, a psyclioneurosis is a battle still m 
Psyclioneurotic symptoms are partly manifestatio 
repressed tendencies and are partly reactions of 0 
against these tendencies H j[,e 

In psychoneuroses the conscious ego has s 
upper hand, although it does not succeed entir 
repressing the unconscious tendencies 'The imp 
fact w'hich shows the partial control of the ego 1 
this unconscious mental content can appear 
sciousness only in distorted forms These dis^ «,qtic 
are the compromises between the two antago 
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forces in the mental apparatus, that is to say, they are 
a compromise between lepressecl and repressing forces 
In these distorted forms the unconscious content can 
appear m consciousness without hurting the conscious 
personality 

Psychoneurosis and psychosis can be consideied as 
different stages of the same mental process, that is, of 
the breaking through of the unconscious repressed, 
pnniitive part of personality In a psychosis this 
process goes much further, for the difference between 
the conscious and the unconscious parts disappears and 
the unconscious dominates the whole personalitj, 
whereas in a neurosis the principal achievement of the 
later ego-development, namely, the acceptance of reality, 
remains more or less intact, and the unconscious ten¬ 
dencies penetrate the ego only in isolated symptoms, 
which play the role of foreign bodies embedded m 
normal tissue 

Apart from these results concerning the field of 
psychopathology, a certain type of dynamic manifesta¬ 
tions of repressed mental forces has a special signifi¬ 
cance for internal medicine, the so-called hysterical 
dysfunctions and organ-neuroses, m which uncon¬ 
scious ps 3 chic tendencies produce physical symptoms 
The investigation of this field requires an intimate 
cooperation of internal medicine and psychoanalysis, 
and Its greater part must be left to the future 
All these findings of psychoanalj sis in the field of 
mental pathology have become integral parts of modern 
medical thinking, just as the fundamental concepts of 
the unconscious and of repression have penetrated con¬ 
temporary thought The theory of fixation to infantile 
attitudes and the increased tendency to regress to these 
early patterns of thinking and feeling as seen in 
psjchoneurotics and psj'chotics belong today to the basic 
concepts of psychiatry But also psychic mechanism 
such as rationalization and projection, wdiich have been 
understood as means of solving the conflict between 
conscious ego and unacceptable wishes and tendencies, 
aie so generally accepted and employed in psychiatry, 
indeed also in general thought or conv ersation, that the 
joung student of medicine often does not ev'en know 
their origination from the psjchodvmmic system of 
Sigmund Freud 

In addition to the explanation of these seemingly so 
senseless mental processes of the psychoneurotic and the 
insane, psychoanalysis has become the psychologj' of all 
lands of irrational manifestations of the mind, such 
as errors of ever 3 'day life, free-plnntasying and espe¬ 
cially the dream It demonstrates tint the apparent 
irrationality of all these phenomena is inherent in the 
fact tint as a result of the individual’s dev elopment our 
adjusted rational thinking has grown awaj from the 
more primitive types of thinking which is especially 
clearly represented in our dream life But if we 
relearn the primitive language of the mental life of 
our childhood, we are able to understand the psj'chologic 
meaning of our dreams 

RESISTANCE TO PSV CHO VX VLV SIS 

I must confine myself to the fundamental results of 
the psjchoanaljtic psvchologv which have become or 
are becoming significant for medicine Indeed these 
results are by no means such that tliev explain the 
Ksistance to them, csneciallj not the resistance in the 
medical world On the contran just this kind of 
approach to the problems of mental life bnngs psv- 
vliologv nearer to the biologic sciences and severs Us 
traditional connection with philosopln 


As a matter of fact, the resistance to psychoanal) sis 
is a complex phenomenon and has changed its nature 
during the thirty years since psychoanalysis began to 
disturb the habits of thinking and feeling of the 
scientific world and the general public The first 
chiefly emotionally tinged resistance, was entirely due 
to certain special results of the new empirical and 
microscopically detailed study of mental life The 
discovery of infantile sexuality especially and of some 
infantile and asocial, consequently repressed, mental 
tendencies present m everjbody’s unconscious provoked 
a general rejection These first manifestations of 
resistance have been so often and so well described that 
I feel no need to repeat them, especially as in the mean¬ 
time these first reactions hav'e lost their actuality The 
world, in the last thirty years, has changed a great 
deal in Us emotional and intellectual attitude, and in 
this change psj choanalysis has had Us decent share 
This first heioic period of psv'choanalysis, m which it 
had to fight chiefly against emotional prejudices, is 
practically ovei The Oedipus complex has found Us 
acceptance in the two most consen^ative places—in the 
Oxford dictionary and in Pimcli Psychoanalysts who 
still think that they have to awaken humanity from Us 
indolent sleep are tilting against windmills 

The resistance has shifted gradually into the intel¬ 
lectual field This intellectual form of resistance is 
based on inveterate habits of thinking and methods of 
investigation It is no longer directed against the gen¬ 
eral or philosophic consequences of psychoanalysis 
which have become generally assimilated by modern 
thinking And, indeed, the resistance has disappeared 
m all fields except in the birthplace of psychoanalysis, 
that is, m the field of medical research and therapj 
Psychoanal) SIS needs no longer to endeav'or to be 
accepted as a theorj of personality but must seek to be 
accepted as a part of medicine, in spite of the fact that 
It IS due to this new dynamic point of view that 
psychiatry has overcome Us merely descriptive stage 
and has become an exphnatory science 

Let us turn our attention now to this more serious 
intellectual form of resistance which'is at work at 
present and makes it so difficult for the medical world 
to orient itself finally toward psychoanalv sis 

I have referred alread) to the gist of this resistance 
Psychoanalysis deals with psychic phenomena and this 
brings quite a new element into medicine It introduces 
a subject matter wdiich cannot be expressed m terms 
of time and space and threatens to disturb the homo¬ 
geneity of medicine, which wmuld prefer to deal exclu¬ 
sively with phjsicochemical facts and to employ chiefly 
experimental methods The subject matter as well as 
the nature of psychoanalysis is apt to arouse the general 
distrust of the natural scientist against ps)chologic facts 
and methods Thus the paradoxical situation arises that 
also psychiatry, an acknowledged part of medicine, 
necessanl) shares the fate of psychoanal) sis in losing 
the respect of the rest of the medical world, since— 
especially here in America—it has assimilated so much 
from ps) choanal) sis 

The homogeneit) of a science, the umformitv of the 
methods emplo)ed, are no doubt respectable postulates, 
but there are more important principles in scientific 
research There arc mental phenomena and the) aic 
interrelated w ith other biologic phenomena, and science 
cannot close Us ejes to phenomena only because it can¬ 
not master them w itli the usual and tested metliods The 
subject matter is primarv—and not the method The 
method must be adjusted to the nature of the subject 
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iiiattei Still it IS n common tendency of the mind, a 
hind of inertia of thinking, to force methods th it have 
pioved successful in one field on a new hut difTtrcnt 
field, instead of seeking for new and especially adjusted 
methods which the new field of phenonieiia requires 
Had psychoanalysis been an cxiienmental siience, no 
lesistance to it would have been ofTered by medieine It 
w'ould in this case probably have been accepted h) medi¬ 
cine, but It w'ould have had to abandon the iincstigatioii 
of the problems of personality On the other hand, it 
IS undeniable that distrust of pseehologic method was 
w'ell founded Although psjeholog} since the niieldle of 
the last century claims to be a nonphilosophic discipline 
up to Freud’s appearance it could not produce results 
of an empii ical nature aclcijiiate to dissqiatc the distrust 
against it There has been no jirospcct that ps\- 
chology will ever be able to disaeow the pcssiinistie 
‘tatement of Hoebius of the ‘ hojielessness ol c\cr\ 
jisychology ’ 

Indeed, to understand the iicrsoiiahte of .uiothci 
individual requires methods in many respects Insicalh 
different from those emjiloeed in the n itural seiciices 
Fvery empirical science consists in the refinenient and 
S3'Stematic development of the methods of obscre ition 
w’hich one uses in eteryday life In e\er\ science we 
can use only the senses w'e actually possess, although 
we can increase their exactness and eliminate to some 
degree their defects Psj'choanalysis, in contrast to 
earlier psychologic methods, has simply refined and 
systematized the everydaj methods used to understand 
other persons’ mental situations This common sense 
understanding is, howeeer, a rather complex facultj 
Its chief tool IS a kind of identification with the other 
jierson, that is, a putting of oneself in the other per¬ 
son’s mental situation If you observe the inoeemcnts 
of another, the expression of his face, the tone of ins 
aoice, and if you listen also to what he savs, you get 
an idea of what is going on m his mind 1 his under¬ 
standing IS derived from the fact that the object of 
observation is a similar being to the obsereer—both arc 
human personalities This similarity betw'een obseivei 
and the object of observation is quite essenllal and is 
existent onh in the field of psychology If you observe 
jrhj'sical phenomena, such as the behavior of two spheres 
which mov'e on a table, you are entnely limited to what 
you see and are absolutely unable to foretell wdiat wall 
happen in the next moment unless you have learned 
the natuie of such rolling spheres through previous 
expenences If you observe another peison, then you 
also see external manifestations of his behavior, but 
at the same time }OU also know from your own intro¬ 
spective experience what you feel when you use the 
same means of presentation, the same facial expression, 
words, movements, as the obseived person does You 
understand the other person’s motn es because you know 
your own reaction in a similar situation In psychologic 
observation the overt behavior of the observed object 
IS supported by direct or introspective knowledge of 
one’s own person 

The impoitance of this coexistence of objective and 
introspective observation in psychologv cannot be 
stressed enough, not only because it is the basic differ¬ 
ence between physical and psychologic disciplines but 
also because tins peculiarity is the only advantage of 
the psychologic observation over the phjsical examina¬ 
tion! vvhich, on the other hand, has a great number of 
advantages the greatest of which is the possibility 
of experimentation All psychologic methods which 
failed to recognize and exploit this one advantage of 


psvchologic cxaniiintioii must necessarily remain oi 
limited v.nlue m the investigation of human personalit) 

I mention only experimental psychology and helnuor 
iMii Botli these methods imitated the methods of 
expcrinientnl science and therefore either simply omitted 
to use and to develop the comnionsense faciiltv of 
uuderst Hiding other jiersons’ mental processes or,asm 
the case of hchnvionsm, specifically refused tou'ethi 
facultv J he prescicntific man indeed extended the u e 
of psvchologie interpretation even into the inanimate 
woikl md saw the wrath of God behind thunder and he 
jnimsliincnt he hind lightning Beliaviorisni make 
ex iclh the ojiiiosite error and refused to analyze the 
])syehic hackgrouiid even in the behavior ol hung 
beings Animism put personality into inanimate nature 
hut behaviorism wishes to rob even human beings ol 
their jicrsoiialitv It is an almost tragicomical sight to 
observe bow bcliaviorism stubboriilv deprives itself ol 
one source of knowledge and restricts itself to the 
observation of tlie so called overt behavior But are 
not words also objective facts, and when you hear 
words flow can yon prevent them from conveving tovou 
a knowledge of the other person s psychic proces es’’ 

I admit that tins common sense understanding ol 
other individuals’ mental situations is an unrelia e 
method But is not the task of every science to impr^'^ 
on natuial faculties of observation' Is not the com 
moil sense optical observation also unreliable’ 
not necessary to support it by scales and magnify ms 
pointers of pliysical instruments or by micro'cope 

souKcrs or error in tsvciiologic obsernation 
I think it IS time now to describe more concre*^ 
what I mean by the natural faculty of understan 
the mental situations of another person 
You sec a common soldier attack an officer 
von ask him why be did it He tells you ho' 
superior ticated him unjustly for a long j 
continually liumiliated him until finally be los 
of hmisell 1 ben yon understand his situation 
everybodv in Ins life Ins experienced similar e o 
When yon siy, then, that the soldier 
superior because the latter treated him unjustly a 
finally the soldiei’s embitterment became stronge^^^^^ 
Ins fear of punislimeut, y on liav'C a causal 
behavior winch contains ev'en a quantitative J a ^ 
of a certain degree of probability So much un e 
mg can be attained by means of the 
everyday psychology', winch, as you see, i' a 
and natural faculty comparable to our " p|e,\ 

acoustic faculties except that it is much , jthe 
Tins faculty of psychologic understanding the 

various forms of sense perceptions and ni a 
introspective knowledge of one’s own of 

one uses to understand another person bv ’ j 
identification Tins faculty, winch is pos 
V arying degrees by' every one, is the basis 
psychoanalytic approach, just as the optic '"’' ^,3(1011 
perceptions are the basis of physical gjopnient 

But science begins with the refinement ana t'-e 

of these everyday methods and faculties 
common sense method m psychology is Tl'« 

IS ev'ident There are several sources 01 er 
first and most important one is that—^ tetls >0“ 
our simple example—the common soldier 'YJ 
the story has no reason for telling y'ou all o 1 ^ 
in attacking his superior He will give T r.gj, ar^ 
vvhich puts him in a good light You may, 3 

expert in human nature, w'liicli in Geninnv 
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good incttsclictileiinei, guess his real motives and you 
can discount his distortions, but 3'ou ha\e no evidence 
as to whether you are right or not 
A second source of error is that even if the soldier 
wanted to tell you the true mental situation in which 
he acted he is unable to do so because he himself does 
not know all of Ins motives He deceives not only you 
but also himself, and with his stoiy he tries to put 
himself in a good light not only in your eyes but also in 
his own eyes In mentioning this second source of 
error, however, I am referring to one of the basic 
findings of psychoanalysis, that is, the fact of repres¬ 
sion, winch IS a dynamic tendency to keep out of con- 
saousness desires and motives which would disturb the 
harmony of the conscious ego and disturb the good 
opinion which we like to have of our own selves 
A third source of error is that the soldier may be so 
different from you in his psychologic make-up that you 
cannot understand his motives The possibility of iden¬ 
tification is contingent on similarity between observer 
and observed Tins simdanty, of course, is always 
present to some degree, since both observer and 
observed are human beings Nevertheless, differences 
of sex, race, nationality, social class, and so forth, 
dimmish this similanty and bring into play a new 
source of error Men understand each other better than 
they do women, and women understand each other bet¬ 
ter than they do men We understand people of 
Western avihzation better than we do Orientals The 
greater the difference between two minds, the greater 
the difficulty in understanding 
The difficulties of adults m understanding either 
young children or savages or psychotics and neurotics 
have the same reason, namely, that their mental proc¬ 
esses are different from the mental processes of normal 
adults and belong to a more primitive level of mental 
development 

Findly, a fourth source of error is that the observer 
himself has, as it were, psychologic blind spots based 
on his own repressions He has motives which he him¬ 
self excludes from his own consciousness and does not 
want to admit to himself He will not, therefore, be able 
to detect these in other persons Again, one requirement 
of psychologic understanding, the introspective knowl¬ 
edge of one’s own state of mind, is often lacking in com¬ 
mon sense observation because in certain situations this 
introspective knowledge is blocked by repressions of 
one’s own motives The dynamic importance of one’s 
own repressions as an obstacle in understanding mental 
phenomena in other persons can be appreciated only if 
we realize that the uniformity and harmony of our 
conscious ego are guaranteed only through repressions 
To become an adult it is necessary to forget the infantile 
way of thinking The attraction of tins infantile form 
of mental life is great since it is subject in a much 
higher degree to the pleasure principle than the adult 
mentality, which has to adjust itself to reality It is 
charactenstic of infantile mental life that it does not 
take into consideration the facts of reality which resist 
the subjective wishes and needs The recognition of a 
strange and by no means alw ays benign external reality 
IS the problem which the child has to sohe in his later 
derelopment The most important means of orercom- 
ing the infantile fonn of thinking and the infantile 
wishes and tendencies is repression through which the 
ego puts awaj the disturbing remnants of his infantile 
existence Through repression these infantile remnants 
become unconscious and fonn the unconscious part of 
the per-onaht} The special difficiilh in understanding 


children, savages and the insane js thus based not only 
on the differences between their mentahtj and ours 
but also on a mental force within ourselves which pre¬ 
vents us from understanding them—I mean repression 
To be a normal adult one must forget, or in other 
words, overcome the primitive part of one s personalit}, 
and therefore one cannot understand either the primi¬ 
tive mental processes of others or one’s owm dreams 
which are manifestations of an infantile personality 
Science, in the investigation of mental pathology, has 
to overcome the subjective difficulty wdneh is inherent 
in the fact of man’s own repressions 

I admit that the enumeration of the many sources 
of error which have been classified under these four 
categories is likely to raise in every one a deep skep¬ 
ticism as to the possibility of any scientific psj^chology 
Some of these sources of error seem simply unsur¬ 
passable 

This great variety of difficulties sufficiently explains 
why psychology for such a long time failed to find a 
method capable of eliminating or diminishing all these 
types of errors Therefore, psychology was not a 
science but the privilege of a few geniuses, the great 
menscheukennet —I mean the great authors—norelists 
and dramatists Only such great nicii^c/iciiH line; were 
able to overcome, at least to some degree, most of these 
difficulties in understanding other persons’ real motives 
m spite of the human tendency to deceive others as well 
as ourselves, and in spite of differences of age, race 
and sex Such geniuses are able to do all this because 
the fourth of the sources of error, namely, their own 
repressions, are less developed than in others The 
smaller amount of one’s own repressions is just the 
peculiarity which makes some people better menschen- 
keituer than others Know'ing their own personality 
better, they are more able to understand otliers 

ELIMINATION OF THE SOURCES OF ERROR 

Certain methodological discoveries have made it pos¬ 
sible for psychology to become a science of personality 
That every scientific development follow's methodological 
inventions and innovations is well ki owm Anatomy 
began with the introduction of the method of dissection, 
histology with the microscope, bacteriology with methods 
of growing cultures Psychology, as an empirical 
science of personality, begins with the discoiery of the 
method of free association by Freud 

I do not maintain that all four sources of error are 
entirely eliminated by the method of free association, 
but they are reduced to such a considerable degree that 
the requirements of an objective science are met The 
patient is requested to report everything that goes on 
m him during the analytic session, that is, he is asked 
to verbalize everything that occurs to him in the 
onginal sequence and form w’lthout any modification or 
omission He is asked to assume a passne attitude 
toward his owm trains of thought, in other words, to 
eliminate all conscious contol o\er his mental processes 
to which he is to jield and merelv to report This 
simple procedure seems at first to be a rather trivial 
device and it is not so easj to appreciate its research 
value But please remember that the methods of per¬ 
cussion and auscultation seem also rather unpretentious 
and trmal, and it is onij the interpretation of the 
observed small acoustic deviations that make them so 
important for medicine 

The first source of error, namely, the lack of interest 
of the object of the investigation m giving a full account 
of his mental *'ituation, is in this method eliminated bv 
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tlie tlierapeutic situation Onl} a siiflciinj,' nul sick 
ptison who hopes to he fieccl fioiii Ins sMiiiitoins h) 
following the phjsician's piesciiptions \\ill he willing 
to eoopeiate and to gne such an intimate insight into Ins 
personality as is leqinred hj the intlhod of fitc issn- 
eiation When one Melds to ones spontaneous trams 
of thought, ideas soon crop up nhich one nsnalU would 
1 eject and drop and shore aw'aj from the focus of atten¬ 
tion While one yields to this uncontrolled in inner of 
thinking, an unknown pait of the jiersoinlitr hetnines 
gradually inoie niainfest In elnnniatmg or at leist 
diminishing the conscious control, all kinds of disagreea- 
lile and iirational mental contents appeal wliitli con- 
tioiled thinking would interrupt and block before tlicv 
should come to full eliiitr In the theiaiieutic situ ition 
the patient giaduallj le.nns to oreieonie the reluctance 
one usually has to guing uji the eoiucntional fa<.aelc 
which people li ibitually turn towaul one another, mel 
step by step leains to become eiitirch fi ink md to 
displar himself meiitallj nude and e\en to gne uji the 
faqade which he uses towaul hmiselt I might the re foie 
\entuie to say that the therapeutic situation is the onl\ 
situation that is suitable for an eflicicnt psjchologic 
nn estigation, as only this situ ition gu irantccs the 
w'llhngness of the observed object to show himself as 
he really is 

The only other situation which meets this require¬ 
ment is the didactic .mahsis m which a student of 
anal)sis subjects himself to the pioeeduic m order to 
learn the technic of anahsis In this case not the hope 
of being fieed from a disease but the wish to learn the 
method by sludMiig oneself is tbc motnc that guarantees 
his frankness and willingness to gne insight into his 
inner processes Without this cooperation between the 
object of obseivation and the obserecr, ]is)cholog)' is 
impossible In pin sics, the wallmgiiess of lifeless 
objects to be studied is not necessary, but m psychology 
the anahst is absolutely dependent on this willingness 

The'second source of erroi, nameh, that the observed 
individual on account of his rtpiessions is unable to 
give a full report of his owm mental situation, also has 
been solved by means of the analvtic technic, which 
selves to eliminate conscious control of the mental 
pioeesses The uncontrolled tiains of thought arc m a 
much higher degiee subject to the repressed mental 
forces than is one’s everyday thinking Such trams of 
association are no longer determined by the conscious 
processes, and therefore they take a much more irra¬ 
tional character, similar to the day di earning to which 
men give themselves in leisure hours oi before falling 
asleep Patient and long observation of these uncon¬ 
trolled free associations has led to the development of 
a technic of interpretation which allows the psycho- 
anal) st to leconstruct the unconscious tendencies that 
determine the sequence and content of these sponta¬ 
neous trains of thought In this way he is able to obtain 
a deeper insight into the make-up of the personality 
and to understand motives and emotional connections 
which are normally covered up by the controlling and 
selective functions of the conscious ego and of which 
the observed person himself consequently was not pre¬ 
viously conscious Thus, the second source of error, 
the inability of the patient to give a full account of the 
motives of his mental processes, is eliminated 

The third source of error was a siibjectiv^e one m the 
observer himself, nameh, his difference from the 
observed object In some cases identification is almost 
impo'^sible, as for example often m the case of mentall) 
sick persons who ievert to primitive infantile forms 


of mciit il .ictiv'ity The long duration of the psjcho 
•mahtic oiiscrvntion, daily over a period of months, r 
the onl) means b) winch this difficulty can be over 
come If you travel m a foreign coiintr) )on arc at 
fii*;! quite unable to undersfaiid the mcntalit) of tlie 
inhabilants even though )ou may understand tlicir 
I ingii.igc I heir facial expressions and their reaction 
pittcrns aic unfamiliar But in time you learn their 
reactions without being able to tell how and vvh), and 
)ou gradtialh become able to orient yourself psjcho 
logic ilh III this foreign country The same thing 
li ipjicns in the course of a long psvclioanah'sis Eva 
a iieuibar neurotic persoiialitv' becomes familiar through 
prolonged and jiatient observation 

Final!), the fourth source of error due to the blind 
spots of the observer caused b) his own repressions 
must also be eliminated if ps)choanal)sis claims to be 
rtgirded as a reliable meins of investigation The 
meins of overcoming this difficult) is tlie preparation 
of the observer by Ins own anal)sis through which he 
overcomes his own repressions, learns to understand the 
uiiconseiotis jiart of his own personality, and in this 
wav hecomes ahic to imdcrstand manifestations in 
others to which he was blind before I fee! that I mus 
cxiilam tins difiicnltv in a more concrete vva) by reler 
ring again to the example of the soldier who attache 
bis siiiicrior Assume tint the obsen'cr is a person o 
a basitall) t)ranmeal nature wlio, however, 
admit Ins t) rannic il propensities even to himself an^ 
tries to ritionabze Ins own aggressive and dommeenno 
tendencies b\ self-deceptive formulations , 

person, observing tlie scene between the soldier an 
Ins superior, will be inclined to overlook 
buitalitv or tvrann) and will tend to blame the so ' 
for the officer’s aggressions lie will inv'e great i 
cult) in understanding tbc point of view of . 

mon soldier and in recognizing bis embitterment, a 
will tend to see in him a rebel and thus jnstit) 
attitude of the tvrnnnical officer, with 
inoie casil) identify himself For he wants ^ ^ 

Ills own tvrannical tendencies hidden from himse 
ncv’erthclcss, at the same time, to give vent to them 
will therefore be blind to similar tendencies m o ’ 
for the recognition of such tendencies m others 
the danger of being forced to admit similar motives 
himself iQ 

The didactic analysis of the observer sen 

ovcicome this subjective source of error It mcr 
the knowledge of the observer's own , v,,np 

so enables the analyst to allow for tlie jj 

uiflucnce of his own character trends The m 
tional Psychoanalytical Association has t„ct 

many years made it obligatory for every 
before undertaking the ana!) sis of others, to 
a psychoanal) SIS himself Just as astronomical ° ^ 
vation must discount the subjective error vvhicli is * 
the “personal equation,’’ so psvchoanalytic -g'g 

IS impossible without knowing the peculiarities o 
own personality which ma) obviate an objectiv^e psy 


logic obsenntion iiprcnt 

There are, tbeiefore, four sources of error in 
in everyday common sense psychologic „ 

which systematic ps) choanalytic technic j,5. 

four devices The unwillingness of the 
close himself to the observ'er is eliminated uy 
that there is a therajieutic situation, the inabili y 
object to givm a full account of his mental s 
eliminated by the method of free association, 
ference between observer and observ'ed object 
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long and s} stenntically repeated obbei \ atioii, and the 
blind spots of tlie obsers'er by the didactic analysis By 
the eniplo)ment of these four devices, psychoanalysis 
has succeeded in refining the common faculty of under¬ 
standing other persons’ mental processes and in develop¬ 
ing it into a scientific method which can be learned by 
almost any seiious student and which can be conti oiled 
ohjectn ely 

The efficiency of this method has been best proved 
hv the fact that the understanduig of other individuals’ 
mental processes has been extended to cases m which 
the common sense understanding and even the genius 
of the great authors has entirely failed I mean the 
cases of psychosis and psychoneurosis The seeminglv 
iiiiintelligible irrational and senseless behavioi of the 
insane, the strangeness and irrationality ot the psycho- 
neurotic sj mptoins can be psj chologically explained and 
can be translated into intelligible language 

PSaCHOANALYSIS AS A THERAPEUTIC METHOD 
The importance of the therapeutic situation which, 
except for the didactic analysis, is the only suitable 
condition for detailed psychologic research, is respon¬ 
sible for a unique feature of this new discipline I 
mean the coincidence of therapy and research In 
psychoanalysis the research takes place during the treat¬ 
ment, or, in other avords, the ends of the treatment and 
research coincide 

After Freud had learned that neurotic symptoms are 
d}namic manifestations of repressed mental tendencies 
which the patient excludes from his consciousness and 
which return into consciousness in a disguised form, in 
the form of unintelligible symptoms, he realized that 
the way to free the patient from his symptoms was to 
make conscious the underlj mg repressed tendencies In 
this w'ay psychoanalj sis extends the field of activity ot 
the conscious ego over such portions of the personality 
as are unconscious before the treatment The patient, 
especially as a result of the emotional experiences of the 
analyses, becomes more conscious of himself and 
becomes able to control a greater part of his mental 
forces than he could before He becomes able to master 
also those forces which were bound up in the neurotic 
symptoms and to use them for normal activities This 
is the way of his healing And so the aim of therapy 
and research is the same a more complete knowledge of 
the personality This is indeed a unique fact in the 
field of medicine In all other forms of medical treat¬ 
ment the patient plays a passne role It is not only 
not necessary to initiate the patient into the details and 
mechanisms of his disease, but it w'ould be in most cases 
disadvantageous to do so In the case of psjchoaiiahsis, 
howecer, the patient’s knowledge of the repressed men¬ 
tal contents responsible for the symptom formation 
evinced itself as the therapeutic agent This luckr 
coincidence of a method of therap) with the method 
of scientific research is responsible for the unique tact 
111 medicine that therapy is not only one approach to 
liCieiitific knowledge but the very source of it 
The ps\choanalytic technic which I hare lauded as 
the great methodological invention which made of the 
research of pcrsonaliti a science and of psi chotherapi 
an ctiologic treatment mac appear too simple and trnial 
to be hailed as responsible for the deielopment of a new 
science Some mav object hat is the great new 
dung which ps\choainhSIS does' It takes suitable 
objects of uuestigation who are willing to gne an 
insight into their personalities and gi\ es them the simple 
technical instructions to gice up conscious control of 


their trains of association I agree that the method is 
really simple, as every scientific method is The secret 
of its efficiency is only that it is adjusted exactly to the 
nature ot the subject matter of the investigation The 
whole development of scientific medicine in the modern 
age is also due to the simple device, instead of speculat¬ 
ing about the human body, to look at it, to dissect it and 
to investigate all the details of its construction The 
jisvchoanalyst listens m the same way as the anatomist 
looks And this analogy goes really deeper than it may 
seem The preanatomic medicine consisted also in 
vague generalizations and speculative concepts similar 
to those of the piefreiidian psychology Psychologists 
spoke about emotions, about wall, ideas, perceptions and 
apperceptions, but they were not interested m the actu it 
and detailed mental content The introduction of 
dissection was not a smooth and easy process It 
encountered all the emotional prejudices of the con¬ 
temporary mind just as the dissection of the personality 
has aroused all the emotional prejudices of our day If 
one reads the writings of some critics of Freud in Ger¬ 
many and replaces the word “personality’ oi “mind” 
with the woid “body,” one has the same aigumcnts 
that were set forth against the dissection of the body 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Psjeho- 
analjsis is a sacrilege, it degrades the mind, it drags 
dowm into the mud our highest mental possessions Do 
)'OU not recognize in these sentences the style of the 
critics of dissection of the bodyi* Anatomy and pin bi¬ 
ology no doubt brought about a great disillusion 
scientists did not find any place for the spirit And 
psychoanalysis also brought about a disillusion The 
dissection of the mind reduces the w'hole complexity of 
the personality with all of our highest strivings and 
intimate vibrations to a system of dynamic forces which 
under sober scientific aspect lose all connotations such 
as good and evil, high and low, beautiful and hideous 
AH these evaluations eliminated from the field of 
science naturally retain their significance m pi acta il 
life 

I would give a false impiession if I stressed only the 
simplicity of the ps> clioanalj tic method It is simple only 
in Its general principles, that is, m the principle tint 
one has to listen to ivhat the patient says 1 he scientific 
evaluation of the material that is obtained is, however, 
by no means simple An elaborate technic of inter¬ 
pretation based on long and painstaking compaiisons 
makes the learning of this method just as difficult as the 
learning of the use of the microscope It requires long 
experience and training of the complex facultv of 
understanding the mental situations in others Training 
m the method of interpretation itself can be compared 
with the learning of a new language Dreaming and 
all the maiiitestations of the unconscious mind speak a 
different language fiom that of the conscious mind It 
IS a kind of language in pictures and its relation to 
conscious thinking is similar to the relation of ancient 
picture writing to modern writing with letters 

COXCLUSION 

I see the sigiiificmce of psychoanaljsis in its relation 
to medicine in the following two accomplishments 
1 With the help of a technic specificallj adapted to the 
nature of psicliic phenomena it dei eloped a consistent 
and einpiricallj lounded tlieoiv of the personality suita¬ 
ble to sene as a basis for the understanding and treat¬ 
ment of mental disturbances 2 It ga\c a concrete 
content to the iibilosophic postulate which considers 
liMiig beings as psichobiolngic entities In iniestmatiii" 
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in detail the interrelation of ph3Siologic and ps3'chologic 
piocesses The greater part of these investigations 
must, liowever, be left to the future to be accomplished 

I must confess that I feci m3' presentation incomplete 
because I have touched onl3' the actual lesulls of 
ps3'choanal3'tic investigation and focused mv interest on 
the method But I think that it is more inlerestmg and 
impoitant for ph3'sicians to hear about the scientific 
natuie and methodolog3' of ps3clioanal3sis if thc3’ desire 
to become oriented toward this 3'oung science so widel3' 
challenged, so problematic, and still so unknown If 
the readei has obl.uned the impression that the method 
Itself IS sound, it is of second 113' iiu))uitance whether 
the lesults aie final!3' tested or not If the nuthod is 
sound, in time the results must dso becoiiie sound ind 
acceptable Let me conclude with a stnlence w'hieh 
seems best to charaeteilAe the impoitiiRe of Iicuds 
life w'oik 

Talle3'rand said once that 1 mguage is tlic best means 
to hide our thoughts, a truth which onl3' a diplomat 
could have found Freud’s accomplislinicnt is that he 
cieated a method 113' which language is no loiigei useful 
onlv for hiding oui thoughts but is also good for iines- 
tigating them 


THE INTRACAROTID METHOD OF 
TREATMENT FOR MENINGIIIS 
WITH RECOVERIES-' 


JOHN A KOLMCR, MD 

Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology in the Gnduate School of Mcdi 
cine of the UniNcrsity of PennsjUann and Afenihcr of the 
Research Institute of Cutaneous Medicine 
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As reported in a pieiious communication,* the intra¬ 
carotid injection of various scrums and chcmic il agents 
has been found a safe pioccdure 111 the lower animals 
and has 3'ielded some encouraging icsiilts m (he trcit- 
ment of experimental pneumococcus md streptococcus 
meningitis of dogs, when combined with spinal oi 
cisternal drainage and intracistcinal medic ition 

Dogs infected by the mtracisternal injection of young 
broth cultuies of virulent type I pneumococci or higliB 
virulent hemolvtic streptococci developed S3mptoms 
within twenty-four to thirt3'-si\ houis and succumbed 
within three to six days watli all the classic signs of 
fulminating meningitis, including the cliaiacteristic 
changes in the cerebrospinal fluid 

But from two to six dogs out of each ten watb 
pneumococcus meningitis made complete lecoverics 
when the following treatment W'as instituted within 
twenty-four hours after infection and when simptoms 
of meningitis and spinal fluid changes w ere fii st appar¬ 
ent (fl) cisternal drainage, (b) the injection into each 
common carotid artery of 0 5 cc per kilogram of weight 
of a mixture of polyvalent antipneumococcus serum or 
Huntoon’s antibody solution and a 1 100 solution of 
optochme (ethylhydrocupreine) hydrochloride = fol- 
low'ed by (c) the mtracisternal injection of 0 5 cc of 
the mixture “ 

Diinnc' the past year, however, similar experiments 
conducted with the assistance of Dr K W Amano and 


♦Read before the Eastern Section of the American Larjngological 

’"”l'F?lm^'thTllcse?rch'^Insh'tntc^of^ Cutaneous Aledicme of Philadelphia 
VI,d thl Siagnostic Hospital Endoiiment of the Graduate School of Vledi 

cine "The^Intracarotid Treatment for Experimental 

I ne,.nm?o?cus Vleningitis Arch Otnlarjng 9 S09 527 (Mav) 1929 
’ "'2* 1 cc of a sterile 1 100 solution added to each 20 cc of seiiim or 

aiitibod> •'olution , , , , . . , ^ 

3 The mtracisternal dose per dog and not per kilognm of weigiit 


Miss Ann i Rule, employing Felton's concentrated anti 
pneumococcus scrum, kindly furnished by mamifac 
turers, and a similar concentrated serum prepared b\ 
the Massachusetts Department of Health and kindh 
furnished by Dr Benjamin White, have jieldedsonie 
W'h.it better results, probably iiecause they contained 
more type I antibody tlnii the serums previonsli 
cmploj cd 

In cxiierimcnnl streptococcus meningitis, lioiieier, 
the icsults of this plan of treatment ivere imich less 
encouraging, probabl3' because of a lack of sufficient 
antibody m ordmar3 pol3iaIcnt antistreptococciis'enim 
and because tlie use of such chemotherapeutic agents as 
gcnti m Molct, acrill nine, metaphen and Pregl’s solution 
ol iodine, did not ij)precnbl3 imprme the results 
During the past year iiowcicr, somewhat better 
results were obscricd with the intracarotid and intra 
cisternal injections of scarlet fever antitoxins, probablj 
because of the bigber antibodi content for the henioljlic 
stiam of streptococcus cmplojed in our experiments 
Since a large number of experiments at least proied 
that the nuthod of treatment was entirely safe and 
ippiienth h ised on a sound theoretical basis m that 
•mtibicteri il agents were brought in high concentration 
to the infected tixsues c\cn tliougli for but a bnef period 
of lime, the metbod lias liccn emploied in the treatment 
of pneumoeoccus and streptococcus meningitis of 
human bemgs during tlie jnst two years At the ont'et 
Iioweier, it was bardh hoped tint exactly similar result' 
could be obtained beeaiisc the iiiciitable delajs m diag 
nosis made it impossililc to start the treatment at the 
outset of tlie disease or before plastic exudates wero 
foimccl Furthermore m the experimental disease o 
dogs, we were not dealing with primary foci of supjiura^ 
tion m the nasal accessory sinuses or mastoid cells, a' 
IS so commonly the case in septic meningitis ot huina" 
beings This occurrence gre itly complicates therapeutic 
measures because of the impossibilit) of instituting 
thorough dr image and results in continuous infection 
or reinfection of the meninges , 

Indeed, the m ijoritj of our patients were adiancei 
to the point it which they were monbimd or approaci 
ing tint state and the treatment wns instituted witn ai 
almost forlorn hope of success 

Contrarj to my expectations, the majonti of ose 
were of streptocoeciis meningitis While there is i 
to choose between streptococcus and piieimiococc 
meningitis so far as moitality is concerned, as llie aei 
late from both is ocer 95 per cent, 3'et, from the stai 
point of the results of treatment of the expermien a 
produced disease m dogs, pneumococcus luenmgi 
offers more hope since Felton’s antipneuniococc ^ 
seium plus optochm hydrochloride ^ „p5i; 

combin ition that lias not been matched in 
by antistreptococcus serums with or withou 
chemical agents as acnflaMiie and gentian violet 
Indeed, the first ease in which the intracarotid 
was employed was one of streptococcus jp 

secondary to sinus infection, occurring in an jj, 
the service of Dr Spencer Kauffman at the J . 
Hospital of Philadelphia Pregl’s solution of lodju 
neutial aenflavine were given intracarotidally ' j 
kauffman, because our results witli antistrep o 
seiiim at that time ivere not sufficient^ encourao S ^ 
warrant its use, and the primarj' results were so 
that for a space of a week or ten dais 
recoiery weie entertained Spinal and cisterna 
ages were made but mtracisternal medication 
guen Unfortunateh guide ligatures were no 
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around the cuotid arteries at the first operation, which 
made it impossdile to inject one of tliein the following 
day All of our experiments have shown tint bilateral 
mjeetions are required even though symptoms suggest 
that the meningitis may be unilateral However, clinical 
and spinal fluid improvement were so marked after 
fortj’-eight hours tint it w'as thought that subsequent 
injections might not be lequired Ihis was likewnse a 
mistake so fai as the outcome and our experiments were 
concerned, because we have not been able to save any 
dogs unless at least three treatments at daily intervals 
have been given, regardless of clinical improvement At 
any rate this patient relapsed and succumbed, without 
any further attempts at intracarotid therapy being made, 
and with symptoms suggestive of cerebral abscess after 
so marked tempoiary improvement as to permit the 
patient to be out of bed 

Since then seven additional cases of streptococcus 
meningitis have been treated Three of these were m 
children and four m adults All -were secondary to otitic 
or sinus infections In three the streptococci were of 
hemolytic tjpes, in one the organisms were nonhemo¬ 
lytic, and 111 three the type was not reported on Poly- 
N’alent antistreptococcus serum was given to two, w'hile 
the remaining five were treated with Pregl’s solution of 
iodine or acriflavine administered by intracarotid injec¬ 
tion All received cisternal or spinal drainage along 
with intracarotid injections, but only one received 
intracisteinal injections of serum In one case, occui- 
ring in a child of 18 months, as many as fifteen intra¬ 
carotid injections were given Five patients showed 
temporarj improvement after the first to the third 
treatments, and in one case impiovement was again so 
marked after the third treatment that hopes for recovery 
were entertained to the point at which the patient was 
allowed to leave the hospital, only to return in a few 
weeks avith a relapsing and fatal infection showing at 
autopsy an abscess in the right frontal lobe of the 
brain 

None recoaered Two adult patients were moribund 
and onh one ti eatment was given to each, one of these 
died a few hours later and the condition of each was so 
extiemelv bad that nothing but a forlorn hope for 
success avas entertained 

Four cases of pneumococcus meningitis have been 
treated, aaith one recoa^ery Three of these avere of 
sinus or otitic origin occurring m adults and all of them 
terminated m death One patient avas moribund and 
received but one treatment A second patient received 
two treatments, and the third received a total of five 
treatments In this case, secondary to ethmoiditis, the 
primara improvement aa^as again so marked after the 
hist tieatmuit that hopes for recovery avere entertained 
Indeed, the patient improaed to the point of being 
alloaaed out of bed but relapsed about sixteen days later 
md died aa ith signs of abscess in the temporosphenoidal 
lobe, unfortunatel), an autopsy avas not permitted 

The case ot recoaera occurred m a aaoman aged 25, aaith 
pneumococcus nieiiiiigitis associated aaith lobar pneumonia She 
aaas admitted to the sera ice of Dr Ralph J McMahon of the 
Ideal Hospital of Endicott N Y June fO, 1930 On the daa 
of admission cultures of the spinal fluid aacrc sterile but 
cultures made of a second fluid draaan the folloaamg daa 
aicldcd a groaath of pneumococcus and later the total cell 
count reached as liigh as 1 066 cells per cubic millimeter of 
fluid June 12 taao daas after admission Dr Whittemore and 
Dr Crosier gaae the first intracarotid injections of Feltons 
antipneumococeus scrum aaith optochm liadrochlonde along 
aaith spinal drainage folloaaed ba similar treatments, June lo 
I-l 16 17 IS 1<) and 20 


June 11 before the first treatment there avas sea ere lieadache 
sliglitla stiff neck and a positiae Babinski sign aaith a tempera¬ 
ture of trom 104 to 105 F Following the treatment the 
temperature dropped to 100 

As an interesting and unusual complication m this patient 
there dea eloped an aneurjsm of the left common carotid 
arterj' doubtless the result of the large number of injections 
August 5 Dr Whittemore and Dr Crosier ligated the 
artery beloav the aneura sm opened the sac and ligated above 
This is the first and only instance of traumatic aneura sin 
brought to inv attention The patient, hoaa’eaer, made an 
tineaentful recoaery and aaas discharged from the hospital 
August 18 

Wlietlier or not recovery can be reasonably attributed 
to the intracarotid medication is a matter of conjecture, 
as the prognosis m pneumococcus meningitis aaithout 
primary foci of suppuration m the mastoid cells and 
nasal accessory sinuses is somewhat better Further¬ 
more, signs and symptoms of meningitis during the 
course of pneumococcus meningitis are sometimes due 
to acute meningeal congestion designated as “serous 
meningitis” or “meningismus” and in which the prog¬ 
nosis IS always good But in this type the cerebrospinal 
fluid IS always clear and sterile, although under pres¬ 
sure, whereas in the case here briefly summarized a real 
meningitis was present since the spinal fluid was cloudy 
and presented pneumococci in both smears and cultures 

Another case resulting m recovery was one of 
staphylococcus meningitis treated with intracarotid 
injections of Pregl’s solution of iodine and reported to 
me, March 22 , 1929 , by Dr Albert S Crawford, sur¬ 
geon in charge of the division of neurosurgery of the 
Henry Ford Hospital of Detroit 

The patient was a girl, aged 8 with an osteom>elitis, 
who developed a septicemia and later an acute meningitis 
Staphylococcus aureus Mas recovered from the blood and 
Staphylococcus py,ogcues from the spinal fluid When first seen 
the spinal fluid was turbid The patient had a temperature of 
104 F and was \er> toxic She was practicallj comatose with 
a rigid retracted neck and parahsis of the left sixth md 
seventh cranial ner\es and of the right upper extremitj The 
right lower extremity was in a splint, so it was not known 
whether it was paraljzed or not Keriiig’s sign was positue 
The spinal fluid showed o\er 400 cells and the culture showed 
Staphyhcoccw: pyogenes Five cubic centimeters of Pregl’s 
solution of iodine w'as injected into each carotid arterj The 
next day the patients temperature went down to about 101 
and she seemed a little better That day she was given 10 cc 
of the iodine intravenouslj A lumbar puncture showed a 
reduction in the cell count and the temperature dropped some¬ 
what The second da> after the first injection the intracarotid 
injection of Pregl s solution of iodine was repeated She liad 
had a transfusion fluids of course were being forced and 
draining b) lumbar puncture was being done dailj By the 
third daj she was definitely better and was conscious The 
temperature went down to between 100 and 101 and by the 
fourth da\ the spinal fluid cell count was 30 Another injec¬ 
tion of Pregl s solution of iodine was given The patient 
progressed definitely and bv the time two weeks had elapsed 
all signs of meningeal irritation had disappeared with clear 
spinal fluid except the parahsis of the crania! nerve which 
was probably due to basal meningitis at the exit of the nerves 
on the brain stem 

In this connection I may also briefly record the 
recovery of a patient having severe fulminating menin¬ 
gococcus meningitis, the recover}’ was probabl} due m 
part at least to the intracarotid and mtracisternal 
injection of polv valent antmienmgococcus serum 

A. boy, aged 11 vears had an extremely severe and 
fulminating infection and a very cloudy spinal fluid about forty- 
eight hours alter the onset of symptoms showing approxi¬ 
mately 11 sOO pus cells per cubic millimeter of fluid with 
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numerous txtiucclluUr meuiiitoroLci Hit mtnscnoils mjcc- 
tioii of 50 cc of nn niUimtnm!,ococcus scrum ulom, uitli two 
tliil) sprini draimgcs iiitl the mtr'ispunl mjectinn of from 
12 to 26 cc of scrum for four chjs were urtliniil 'ipiirecnblc 
effect tlie spunl fluid becomms, so turbul ns to produce pnrtnl 
spinal block along witb delirium "ukI m enrU conntosc state 
At tins time 10 cc of the same autimcniugococcus strum was 
gi\cn into each common carotid arttrj ilong uitli drainage 
of the cistcrna magin and (he mlracisternal injccdon of 1 5 cc 
of scrum These treatments were rept ilcd three mort times it 
duh mtcnals phis tuo extra spinal dr images each dn 
Rtco\cr> occurred with partial deafness on the left side ind 
It uas our impression that the intracirotid and intracisttrinl 
trt ilmcnts conlributtd m a material manner to (bis ba))p> out¬ 
come especially since encouraging cluneal improetmcul isso 
Cl itcd \Mth a sharp reduction of pus tells m the cerebrospinal 
fluid folloucd uithin eight hours after the first treatment 

I believe it nn> be staled therefoit that, while the 
intiacaroticl route ol intdicalton has not sohed the 
treatment of septic meningitis, ^et it h<is proved a safe 
and clmicallv applicable pioccdutc ofTcrmg some hope 
and advantages o\cr ordin.ir) intraspm il methods of 
treatment When combined with cisteiml or spinal 
diainage and medication, it ap]x<iis to bung antibac¬ 
terial agents into more widespiead and mlimate contact 
with the infected meninges thm is jiossible b\ intra- 
spinal medication alone It is tliercfoie an improtcmciit 
in the route of medic \tion, although ultimate success 
must await the production of moie therapciiticall} actnc 
immune serums and specific chemothei ipeutic sub¬ 
stances than are atailable at present I am confident 
that, if money and interested workers are available, 
chemotherapeutic rcseaich wall ultimatclj discover 
chemical agents capable of specifically dcstiovmg pneu¬ 
mococci and streptococci m the tissues ts efhcientlj as 
arsphenamine and its congeners act m the destruction 
of Spuochacla pallida At the present time the dyes, 
such as gentian violet and acriflavme and such chemical 
agents as optochm hydrochloride, iodine and mercuiial 
compounds are but hopeful indications of what mav 
follow the results of persistent and well oigamzed 
chemotherapeutic leseaich, which I believe constitutes 
one of our mam hopes m the future of conquering 
dangerous bacterial infections 

In streptococcus and pneumococcus meningitis and 
cerebral abscesses secondary to primary infections of 
the nasal accessorj sinuses and mastoid cells, the 
pioblcm of prompt and adequate surgical drainage still 
remains of paramount importance, as there are not 
av'ailable at piesent either immune serums or chemo¬ 
therapeutic agents capable of disinfecting such areas 
b) intracaiotid or intravenous routes of administration 

It IS true that intracarotid injections are major pro¬ 
cedures and that consequentlv' one naturally hesitates to 
resort to them, but if there is anv lesson that should 
have been learned by this time it is that methods of 
treatment of acute, diffuse purulent pneumococcus and 
stieptococcus meningitis by ordinal) intravenous and 
intraspinal medication are usually hopeless procedures 
With intracarotid injections there is nothing to lose and 
possibly something to be gamed when combined with 
prompt and 1 adica! methods for surgical drainage 

So many cases of otitic and nasal sinus meningitis 
begin with signs and sjmptoms of localized meningitis 
that I well understand the inevitable dela) m instituting 
11 tiacarotid therap) because of the hope that the infec¬ 
tion will remain localized with a much more hojieftil 
prognosis But there should be no undue delay in 
evaiTimatton of the cerebrospinal fluid since the slow 
and careful removal of from 3 to 5 cc ample for 


thorough cxammation, is appaicntl) without lianu in 
the w,a) cither of spreading a localizing meningitis or 
of favoring the localization of bacteria in the niemnge 
fiom the blood stream And whenever the fluid con 
lams cnongli cells to render it even verj' slightly cIoud\ 
along with positive cultures, it is a practical certainh 
that the meningeal infection is spreading and that 
radical mcastiies alone offer anv hope of successfulh 
comhatmg it One of the most important les'ons 
karticd fiom our animal experiments has been the 
nccessif) for cirl) tre.itment, since wc have not been 
able to sav c a single animal in v\ Inch the infection ha= 
hetit allowed to reach the third da), when the signs 
and s)mptoms of meningitis were extreme and asso 
ciated w ith purulent cerebrospinal fluids 

So far as the specific treatment of t)pe I pneumo 
coeens meningitis is concerned, I advase the injection of 

10 cc of Felton's concentrated antipneumococcus serum 

reinforetcl with 0 5 cc of 1 100 optochm hvdrochlonde 
into e icli common carotid artcr)' Immediatel) after 
w arti, a cisternal puncture should be made with thorough 
drnin.ige of fiuid and the slow intracisternal injection 
of from 3 to 5 cc of the mixture Or it cistemai 
drnnnge cannot he done, a thorough spinal drainage 
mav he made lollowed h) the intraspinal injection ol 
from 10 to 20 cc of the senim-optochin mixture Eight 
hours later another spmnl drainage mav be made 
lollowed h) another eiglit hours later This covers the 
treatment for twentv-four hours and should be repeated 
dad) for at least two to five or more da)S regardless ol 
tlie ciinieal improvement of the patient It is important 
to put guide ligatures of silk nroiind the arteries at the 
time of their exposure to facilitate the subsequent 
injections, m this connection I mav mention that Dr 
Spencer Kauffman has devised a successful little mstni 
nicnt for facilitating these subsequent injections winch 
mav he given dailv over a week or two with but little 
trouble and anno) mice to the patient 

In tvpe II pneumococcus meningitis the same plan 
of ticatment ma) be followed except that the dose of 
seumi injected into each artery is raised to IS cc ana 
III t)pc III infections to 20 cc , since the serum contaim 
much less antibod) for these types I have liad no 
experience with group IV infections, but since the 
serum has not been without some benefit m the treat 
ment of group IV jmeumonias, despite the absence 0 
antibody and prohahlv because of nonspecific protein 
effects, It may he w orth tr) mg m the 10 cc dosage 

In streptococcus meningitis the same plan ot treat 
ment mav he followed excejit that a scarlet fe'^'" 
antitoxin alone is injected intiacarotidally and lUtracis 
ternall) or intraspniallv It is also necessary to condiic 
blood cultures at trequent inteivals and especiallv 1 
lateral sinus tliiombosis is susjiected or known to i>c 
present In sejaticeinia due to hemohtic streptococci 
hav’e also used scai let fev er antitoxin b) intravenous or 
mtramnsciilar injection with more success than I have 
experienced heretofore with ordinar) jiohvalent ant 
streptococcus serum 

If serum cannot be employed one ma) inject 10 cc 
of 0 5 per cent solution of neutral aenflav me or 10 cc 
of concentrated Pregl’s solution of iodine into eac 
common carotid artcr) followed bv cisternal or spina 
di amage But I do not recommend the intracistei ml 0 
intraspinal injection of these agents, as the lesvt b 0 
our animal experiments vv ith them hav e met w itu 
success The drainages, however should be lepea c 
in eight hours and again eight hours later, this pro 
cedure finishes the program for twentv-four hours ant 
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should be repeated daily for at least three to five or 
more daj s 

In staphylococcus meningitis, Pregl’s solution of 
iodine may be employed m the same manner that was 
used with success by Dr Crawford, as previously 
described, or one may employ neutral acnfla\’ine as 
described 

Finally, it would appear that, m severe meningococcus 
meningitis resistant to ordinary intravenous and intra- 
spinal treatment with antimenmgococcus serum, the 
injection of 10 cc of serum into each common carotid 
arterj', followed by cisternal drainage and the injection 
of from 10 to 30 cc, may be worth while Here again 
It would appear advisable to dram at eight hour inter- 
lals and to repeat the serum injections at dailj intervals 

1818 Lombard Street 


ADDISON-BIERMER’S ANEMIA (PER¬ 
NICIOUS ANEMIA) 

REPORT OF CASE SHOW IJtG ALLERGIC-LIKE 
PlIEKOMENA TO LIVER EXTRACT 

I W HELD, MD 

AKD 

A ALLEN GOLDBLOOM, MD 

Attending Pbisicittn and Adjunct Physician Respectucly 
Beth Isnel Hospital 

NEW aOEK 

Oiu reason foi reporting this case is the fact that 
although the patient reacted to liver extract with 
phenomena hitherto not observed so far, as we can 
determine, he reacted favorably to beef-cooked liver 
An explanation that seems plausible is offered for these 
phenomena 

Before presenting the case we wish to repeat' that 
It seems to us that the name “pernicious anemia” is 
today not a justifiable one for the disease to which it 
refers The liver treatment of Minot and Murphy m 
this condition is so efficacious and produces such 
absolute relief of the object symptoms and improvement 
of the hematologic manifestations that “pernicious” is 
no longer descriptive We feel that the name “Addison- 
Biermer's anemia,” in recognition of the English and 
Genuan clinicians, respectively, who so vividly and 
accurately described the clinical picture of this disease, 
IS verj appropriate Schilling,“ feeling likewise that 
the name pernicious nnemia is unsuitable, has proposed 
the term hj perchromic megaloblastic anemia” on the 
basis that the hematologic abnormal conditions are those 
of megaloblasts and a hjperchroine state of the red 
blood ceils The Schilling name does not, however, 
correspond to actual clinical observations, although it 
does describe the mam pathologic condition of the 
blood Cbmcally it is known that cases arc encountered 
in which no megaloblasts are found in the peripheral 
blood ilthough they are inrariablv present in the bone 
marrow This is likewise true of h\perchromasia 

hereas m the majority of cases jiolychromasia is 
present, In perchromasia is often absent 

1 EPORT OF Ch\SE 

J k agut S8 sears married with no chtldren seen in 
March l‘)24 complained of indefinite gastric stmptoms, but a 
thorough gastro intestinal roentgen cxaimnation was negatne 
The contents of the stomach, howceer showed an absence of 
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free acid and a low total No lactic acid wias present There 
were no clinical evidences of anemia, and the gastric sjmptoms 
were attributed to unexplained achlorhjdria Four >ears 
later, following a period of well bding, the patient returned 
presenting the following picture 

Feb 11 1928, his chief complaints were marked weak 
ness mabilitj to work, depression, and a severe pain in the 
stomach The patient's hair had become almost white and 
his face was waxy m appearance, apparentlj a hemic pallor 
At the phjsical examination, a sjstohc murmur was heard 
over the apex The blood pressure was 120 sjstolic and 
80 diastolic The spleen was enlarged The panmculus adiposis 
was well retained Abdominal and knee reflexes were absent 
The weight was 107 pounds (49 Kg) 

Examination of the blood showed hemoglobin, SO per 
cent, red blood cells, 2,610,000, color index, 09, segmented 
poljmorphonuclears, 60 per cent, Ijmphocvtes 26 per cent, 
mjelocjtes, 3 per cent, monocytes, 10 per cent, transitional 
cells 1 per cent 

The gastric contents were examined and showed an absence 
of free hjdrochlonc acid, total 015, lactic acid negative A 
microscopic examination was negative The serum was dark 
}elIovv bilirubin, 09 icterus index, 6 The blood picture was, 
of course practicallj that of Addison-Biermer s anemia except 
for the fact that the color index was below 1 The blood 
Wassermann reaction was negative 

Because of the pain in the epigastrium and the patient’s other 
gastric sjmptoms a second roentgen examination of the 
gastro-intestmal tract was made, it proved entirelv negative 
A diagnosis of Addison-Biermer’s anemia was made 

Treatment consisted of giving 15 drops of diluted hvdro- 
chloric acid in half a glass of cold water with meals to be 
composed of a regulated Minot-Murphj diet plus two vials 
of liver extract No 343 three times a daj 

Februarj 22, the patient again came into the office com¬ 
plaining of gastric pam in the stomach His blood picture 
however, had somewhat improved, although it was still 
atjpical The number of red blood cells had risen to 3,250,000 
the hemoglobin was 60 per cent and the color index was 08 
No increase 111 the reticulated cells had occurred The platelets 
were less than normal Macrocytosis was present A roentgen 
examination was negative The treatment with liver extract 
was continued 

March 10, the patient appeared to he much stronger and 
in better spirits The pam in the epigastrium was less 
marked The blood examination showed hemoglobin, 55 per 
cent, red blood cells, 3 270000, color index, 0 84 Reticulated 
cells were greatly diminished Marked amsocytosis and 
poikdocjtosis were present The treatment vvas continued 

March 31 the gastric symptoms were markedly improved, 
but there vvas now a generalized itching and redness over the 
body Erythematous areas in the form of wheals were 
scattered over the skm The blood examination showed 
hemoglobin, 65 per cent red blood cells, 4,390,000, eosinophils, 
16 per cent, reticulated cells, 2 m the entire high power 
field, platelets still below normal, namely, 62,130 The Ircit- 
ment was continued 

April 6. the patient reported that two days previous he Ind 
been kept awake during the night because of severe pain in 
the right groin, radiating down to the kidnev region and 
right testicle The pain indicated renal colic There was 
slight puffincss of the lower cjehds There were areas of 
swelling resembling the skm lesion of ervthema nodosum and 
pigmentosa on the right leg, and the back of the chest showed 
diffuse erythematous lesions as well as bullous lenons The 
abdomen vvas very tender over the region of the right kidnev 
The right knee was verv painful Unnalvsis revealed the 
presence of manv uric acid crystals, a few red blood cells and 
occasional hyaline casts Chemical examination of t le blood 
showed unc acid ^^2 per cent mg per hundred cubic cen¬ 
timeters of blood Blood examination showed eosinophils 
15 per cent The white blood cells were ‘shelWikc,” their 
nuclu being disintegrated from the rest of the shell protoplasm 
On account of the increased uric acid m the blood, the uric 
acid crystals in the urine and the skm rash, the liver extract 
was withdrawn from the patient's diet and he was allowed 
to partake of cooked liver only 
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April 10 the patient was rmrkcdh improved The itching 
had markedly diminished and the pam in the right knee was 
only slight On the outer surface of the upper third of the 
right leg there was an infiltrated, pigmented pvramid-shaped 
area 6 by 6 by 5 inches On the inner aspect of the lower 
third of the leg there was a circumscribed area of about 
3 inches and another on the posterior aspect of the left leg 8 
inches in extent All the other er\ Ihematous areas had dis 
appeared 

April 11, there were numerous uric acid crvstals Blood 
examination showed red blood cells S 100 000 white blood 
cells, 5,600, staining well, eosinophils 10 per cent moderate 
aiiisocvtosis and poikdocjtosis One \nl of liver extract a 
day was prescribed in addition to a modified Mmol -nd Murphv 
diet 

April 14, the erythematous areas had reappeared allliotigli 
not to so intense a degree as previously and the patient again 
complained of generali/ed itching On the posterior medial 
aspect of the right leg there was a tender, heart-shaped area 
of induration about 8 inches m diameter The liver extract 
was discontinued and only cooked liver was allowed to remain 
III the diet Platelets increased to 179,000 



April 19, the appearance of the skin showed marked improve¬ 
ment and the itching had subsided Examination of the blood 
showed red blood cells, 3 250,000, platelets, total, 157^500 
May 7, the patient complained of occasional slight pain in 
the epigastrium but stated he had had no further pain over 
the region of the right kidney Blood examination revealed 
hemoglobin 55 per cent, red blood cells 3 800,000, color 
index, 0 72, white blood cells, 3 COO, small ly mphocytes, 27 per 
cent, segmented polymorphonuclears, 60 per cent, eosinophils, 
11 per cent, monocytes, 1 per cent, metamvelocytes, 1 per 
cent Macrocytosis and moderate poikilocytosis were present, 
and occasional megalocytes The number of blood platelets 
totaled 152,000 The blood contained 2 8 per cent of uric acid 
The icterus index was 4 

Mav 21, the patient complained of some itching of the 
right leg with swelling and edema one and a half times 
normal, but said he had had no pain in the limb Pigmenta¬ 
tion was still present Examination of the blood showed 
hemoglobin, 60 per cent, red blood cells, 4 150 000, white blood 
cells, 5,000, color index, 0 9 

Treatment was extended to include 10 drops of diluted 
hydrochloric acid three times a day with meals a half pound 
of liver four times a week, calf’s heart and salads 

November 8, the patient was much improved He reported 
that the pam in the epigastrium occurred verv seldom There 
was slight discoloration over the right leg The gastric exami¬ 
nation showed an absence of free hydrochloric acid The 


blood count revealed hemoglobin, 79 per cent, red blood cells 
4 750,000, color index, 084, white blood cells, 9,000, eosino¬ 
phils, 2 per teiil The treatment was continued 
March 22, 1929, the patient reported that he had been mil 
until two weeks ago when he experienced pam over the left 
axillary region This was relieved by heat and the patient bd 
since been well His weight was 154 pounds (70 Kg) The 
tip of the tongue was red with small blisters The heart 'onnds 
were good and regular Blood pressure was 140 systolic and 
80 diastolic, the pulse was 72 The abdomen was normal, 
examination of the left axillary region was negative Evami 
nation of the blood showed hemoglobin 82 per cent, red Wood 
cells, 4,500000 color index, 09, while blood cells, 8 000, 
smear, praclicillv normal m appearance, platelets, 17o000 
Examiintioii of the gastric contents revealed free acidity, 0, 
total acidity, 10 

Treatment was continued with 10 drops of diluted hvdro- 
cliloric acid three times d iilv with meals half a pound ct 
liver four limts a week and calf s heart 
November 19, the patient felt well and had gamed 2 more 
pounds (I Kg ) The blood count showed hemoglobin 7y per 
cent red blood cells, 4 500,000, white blood cells, 8 000, color 
index, 0 84 eosinophils, 05 per cent, uric acid 
d 5 per cent The treatment was continued 

March 12, 1930 the patient reported that he had 

no epigastric pain, felt strong and his appetif' 
was very good 

At neurologic examination the right middle 
abdominal reflexes and left cremasteric reflex 
were found to be present but sluggish, the bicepi 
reflex was present The skin reaction of wi 
imticnt was tested with diluted liver extract 1 wi 
1 100 and 1 1 000, made up for us by Dr Charto 
Spivak These skin tests were negative 
March 13, the blood count was hemoglobin, 
82 per cent, red blood cells, 4 750 000, wme 
blood cells 7,000 eosinophils, 05 per cent, coo 
index 0 86, reticulocytes, 03 per cent, ’ 
110750 uric acid, 22 mg per hundred cuok 
centimeters of blood Examination of 
contents showed free acidity, 0, total aciditv, 

COXIMENT 

The almormal phenomena obsen ed m tl'c 
course of treatment of this case were actiw 
renal colic due to tlie passage of excessw 
uric acid crystals, an urticana and eO 
thema nodosum with marked itching, an 
pain in the right knee joint The 
mality in the chemical content of the blood was t' 
excessive uric acid (4 2 per cent) Hematologieally tn 
extraordinary features were the disintegrated state o 
the white blood cells, the marked eosinopliilia, a co o 
index that remained below 1, and the fact that despi^ 
the patient’s subjective improvement there was 
increase in reticulocytes 

The presence of eosinopliiha in the course of h' 
treatment has been emphasized by other authors, nota ) 
Meulengracht and Holm ° and we have also referre 
to it in an earlier publication ^ 

The increase of uric acid m the blood in the 
of liver tieatment, although touched on by otw 
authors, has not been emphasized except by , 

He found that the increase of uric acid m the hloo 
occurred, as a general rule, watlim the first tvvent)-io‘ 
hours of treatment and that they fluctuated therea e^ 
in proportion to the increase or decrease ot 
reticulocytes, increasing with an increase in reticiiloc) ^ 
and returning to normal when the reticulocytes return 
to normal __ 

3 Meulengraclil E and Holm S Eosinophdia and Liver 
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4 Riddle M C Endogenous Unc Acid Mctaooiisni j 
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Riddle coiibidered the increase of uric acid to be due 
to an association between the increased activity of the 
hematopoietic tissues during early i emission and 
increased endogenous uiic acid metabolism He bases 
this conclusion on the fact that there is an orderly 
manner in which the uric acid metabolism uses and falls 
with the rise and fall in the number of leticulocytes 
The sequence of the appeal ance of an increased amount 
of uric acid fust in the blood, then in the uj-ine, and 
finally the appeal ance of an increased number of 
reticulocytes in the blood stiengthens the opinion ot 
Riddle that the iiici cased uiic acid metabolism is a 
physiologic expiession of the lapid maturation of red 
cells The incieased line acid metabolism during early 
remission is endogenous in origin and is not accom¬ 
panied b} am abnormalities m the general nitrogen 
metabolism It is due to the destiuction of laige 
numbers of red blood cell nuclei which accompanies the 
rapid maturation of red blood cells and to an increase m 
general nuclear metabolism throughout the body 

Our case, regarding the unc acid increase, diffeis 
from the cases observed by Riddle in that there was no 
corresponding increase in reticulocytes and in that the 
increase in unc acid was accompanied by renal coin, 
skin rash and joint symptoms, which persisted as long 
as liver extract was given but disappeared when it was 
withdrawn from the diet and cooked livei alone guen 
\nother chaiacteiistic of our case waas that hematologi- 
cally there w'as evidence of considerable destruction of 
the white cells, which likewise ceased when the Inei 
extiact w'as discontinued 

We are inclined to believe that the inciease ot uiic 
acid in this case was due to two factois (1) the 
unusually rapid digestion and assimilation of the nuclear 
proteins in the liver extract, (2) excessive destiuction 
of w'hite blood cells 

Liver extract m contradistinction to cooked hvei is 
quickly digested and assimilated The amino-acids aie 
taken up rapidly by the livei and consequently a 
quantity of uric acid much laigei than usual is given to 
the blood The threshold tor uric acid in the blood is 
limited Therefore the excess passes quickly to the 
kidneys, to be deposited in the tubules in the fonu ot 
large crjstals that give rise to lenal colic, itching of 
the skin, and even to rash In the case reported, the 
rapid conversion by the liver of the nucleai proteins in 
the liver extract into unc acid brought about a tem- 
poiarv gouty diathesis We cannot say that the patient 
wak primarily sensitive to nuclear pioteins because when 
cooked Iner and other foods rich in nuclear proteins 
such as cooked sweetbreads, brain and heart constituted 
the diet, he had no symptoms When liver and other 
organs rich in nuclear pioteins are taken in a cooked 
form, the process of digestion and assimilation is slow 
Hence the amiiio-acids reach the liver graduall}' and in 
small quantities so that the process of formation of uric 
acid 111 the Inei and its passage from the liver to the 
blood is slow and imaccomiiained bv untoward symp¬ 
toms 

The other factor that seems to have plaj'ed a role in 
the symptoms of tins case due to excessive unc acid was 
the disintegrated state of the white blood cells It is 
known that even in extreme leukocjtosis there may be 
a transient increase of unc acid in the blood When 
immature white cells are present m tlie blood, as in 
leukemia, there is a marked increase in the unc acid 
that often results in itcliing of the skin, renal colic and 
even joint svmptoms It is not possible to explain why 
hvir cxtrait instead of influencing the maturation of 


red blood cells, had a destructive effect on the white 
cells m this case It is possible that allergy plaved a 
role, since a skin rash and eosinophiha were marked 
symptoms Against allergy, however, speak the facts 
that the abnormal phenomena did not manifest them¬ 
selves until the treatment with liver extract had been 
earned out for one month and that when a test for the 
patient’s sensitiveness to liver extract was made, no skin 
reaction resulted That the phenomena were not due 
to one particular brand of liver extract is proved bj 
the fact that when other brands of liver extract were 
given the patient reacted similarly We must there¬ 
fore conclude that allergy alone could not explain the 
unusual phenomena in this case 

SUMMARY 

1 A patient hav'ing Addison-Biermer's anemia 
developed unusual phenomena in the course of treat¬ 
ment w'lth liver extract 

2 Although the phenomena gi eatly resembled allergic 
manifestations, we are convinced tint allergy cannot he 
regarded as the sole cause 

3 Our explanation is that the ainino-acid in the livei 
extnet caused a rapid increase in the uric acid in the 
blood, w'hich m turn caused tlic unusual phenomena 

2 East Ninety-Fifth Street 
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The clinical pictuie of insulin shock from overdosige 
(hyperiiibulmism) has become quite generally known 
Hypoglycemia m diabetes from continued daily over¬ 
dosage of insulin IS described by John ’■ There have 
been described by Harris,= Pribram ^ and Cammidge ' 
a variety of clinical syndromes m which there is an 
associated spontaneous hypoglycemia This Ins been 
considered to result from hypeimsulimsm, altliougb 
failiuc ot hepatic glycogenoly sis is also a hypothetic 
cause for hypoglycemia Hypcnnsulinism as a physio¬ 
logic abnormality is a logical corollary to the fact tint 
insulin, the active hormone which stimulates the oxida¬ 
tion ot carbohy'drates, is diminished in diabetes The 
analogy^ to the known plus and minus quantitative 
alterations of other endocrine secretions is exact 
Although adenomas of island tissue have been found at 
autopsy and in some instances in which the clinical 
observations included a hypoglycemi i, it was not until 
quite reccntlv that anv hypoglycemic state was definitely 
proved to result trom hyperplasia ot the insulin- 
forming tissue The case of Wilder, Allan Power and 
Robertson established the clinical entity of spontaneous 
lypermsuhnism and cases have since been reported 
Having similar clinical svndromes, also associated vvitli 


' Harns” S?,!,. ^ ^ -<89-490 (April) 1927 

SaL-jl /j/cIrp, 6) J A M A 

(June 23]^™92S GHcopcnia J AM A. 00 2001 2002 

4 Cammidjre Practit/oner 119 102 (Aur ) 1927 

5 Wilder I? M AIbn F N Power M H and Poberts/m H C 

(inh”30)‘I?^'^' J A VI A 80 «S 355 
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hyperphsia of islet tissue (llialliimti and Murplij," 
and JilcClenahan and Korns') Howland Camphdl, 
Maltbv and Robinson “ report tlie surgical removal of an 
adenoma of islet tissue with clinical cuie The Finney's ' 
ind Allan report cases in winch ])arlnl extirjiation of 
the paneleas was done for Inpoghctinia General 
hypertrophy of the islands of Langcihans mar occur, as 
was showai in the case reported In Grai and Fctnisltr “ 
The liypeiplasia in then infant subject was coiiiptnsi- 
tory to its mother s diabetes 

We wish to add to the literature the following case in 
w'hich a sMidromc of spontaneous hypoglycemia, coma 
and coinulsions was cured Iin the operatice remoca! 
liom the pancreas of an adenoma of islet tissue sltowing 
chiefly B-cells 

RnpoRT or cAsr 

M r a joiitli, aged 19 entered Btmcs Hiaspital Jan 4 
1930, in llic private neurologic scrcicc of Dr tarr 11c came 
for examination because of conciilsne attacks preciously 
diagnosed as epilcpsj He complained of "spells of uncon¬ 
sciousness” 111 which his hchacior cias ahiiornial and of winch 
be remembered nothing The first attack had occurred one 
cear prcciouslc On this occasion during Ins aitciidanrc at 



Time in hours 

Fig 1—Sugar tolerance curves 


militarv school, he had heard the morning bugle hut remcm- 
hered nothing more until he later found himself being 
examined Meanwdule he had dressed clumsil> had reached 
the mess hall, and had begun to eat so awkwardlj that it was 
recognized that he was ill He was taken to the school hospital 
where he slept for almost thirt)-si\ hours and completely 
rccosered Other attacks followed at increasingl> shorter 
intenals and became more profound and prolonged and at the 
time of admission they were occurring almost dailj usualK 
in the late morning, and especiallj during times of stress from 
school duties 

The attacks \aricd in seaerity but were csscntialli the same 
in character Tliej began with a feeling of ‘queerness inside ' 
a sense of hunger and anxieti He became confused but would 
continue awkwardly in whatever he was doing On one 
occasion, he drove for fortv-five minutes over bus> citj 
streets and had no remembrance of doing so From confusion 
the attacks progressed into a stupor with profuse perspiration 


6 Thalhinier William -d of the Islands 

'-Sl^ciSXn^aid Xorns ^Am J Sc 177 93 97 (Jan) 1929 

9 Fmnerf T and F.nno J M T Jr Ann Surg S8 584 

f'n Hspennsulm.sm Arch Int Xled 44 65 70 (J„lj) 

Graj S H and Feemster I C Comnensatorj Hvpertrophy 
and Hsperplasia of the Islands of LanRerhans m Panereas of Child Born 
cf Diabetic Mother Arch Path & I-^ib Alcd 1 348 3^5 (March) 1926 


slight cniiosis and, at limes, more or less muscular raou 
inent Ivccovcrj would occur spontancouslj after a few hours 
and he was then tired and rivcnouslj hungr) Food nouli! 
promptlv relieve tlic rcsidinl drowsiness He had obsentd 
llnl in alt ick could oilen be aborted bi citing cand), aid 
Ills motlicr Ind discovered tint, if she could get him to tab 
1 few sipv of sweetened tea at the onset of an attack h' 
would sometimes arouse sufiicicntlj to finish the cup and iht 
ittacl would he much milder The anamnesis did not reical 
am disorder of hodilj functions between the attacks or other 
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1 *0 inlmilr^ 

1..I 

Jlodcratc rcdcctioa 

l*'0 ininutr‘5 

IK 

blight rwlactioa 


tftcr lilt* Iiitttiit liloof! snrnplc irns tnten the pottont wa' Ejra 
1 I f in of dextrose In 400 cc of natcr including the Intee of Ui3' 
ornn^c« 


wise during them In the intervals, he wais bj all maraftsb 
lions strong and normal in Ins mental and bodih capaaties 
Plijsical cxainmaiion showed that the patient was nonnallf 
well developed Tlierc was little that was abnormal The 
heart was slightlj enlarged and there was an impuntj of tht 
first sound There was liorizontal nvsiagmtis on left lateral 
fixation of flic eves The retinal veins were overfilled. 

\ roentgenogram of the chest showed a slight cardiac 
enlargement but was not otherwise notable ^n elcctroardio- 
gram showed a slight left axis deviation 
A stereoscopic roentgenogram of the skull showed notiaa 
conditions 

The Wasscrniann and Kahn reactions of the blood were 
negative 

Urmalvsis, blood counts and differential blood counts gave 
normal results , 

\oiiprotcin nitrogen of the blood wais 34 mg per liundrce 
cubic centimeters 

TIIF VTTVCK SVXnROXIE 

All attack occurred oti the dav of admission The P®*'®* 
had not felt well that morning and had eaten hftlc 
He was found at 1] a m m a deep stupor but would arou^ 
to answer questions bricflv and would then prompth 
There was profuse perspiration and slight 
neurologic examination revealed oiilj slight diminution ol 
deep reflexes The similaritv of the reaction to that n 
insulin hjpogljccmia (shock) was noted, after blood was ta 
for sitgir determination, S Gm of dextrose was adminw c 


Tvbie 2—ff/'iiirp/irnic Efficl on Blood 
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Illoofl 

bugnr 


Fosting 77 

J plnophrlno ndmintstcred (1 minim intrnvfnondy) 


20 minutes Si 

40 minutes 03 

00 minutes 5o 

10s minutes Jj 


trterlal 

Pressure 

1»0 


pule 

Bat* 

so 


I'j 


IIO 


iiitravenousli, and before it was completed the P®*'' 
recovered, asked for food, and inquired about what was c 
done 

A tentative diagnosis of spontaneous li)pogi)cemra 
hypennsulmism was made The blood taken 
was later reported to have 44 mg of sugar per hundre 
centimeters Other examinations included the 
observations given in the tables The liver function de er 
bv the plienoltetraiodophthalein method was norma ,.(,n 
amjlase index of the blood was 6 5 within normal 'ar 
Fluoroscopic studv of the stomach and duodenum 
Lanmore gave no suggestion of gross hyperplastic pan 
disease The sugar tolerance was studied (table 1, S 
also the blood sugar response to epinephrine (table -) 
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The patient left the hospital with the diagnosis of spon¬ 
taneous hjpoglyccmia A diet rich in carbohydrates with inter¬ 
mediate feedings t\as prescribed, and until fall he had onh 
infrequent mild attacks, w hich could be traced to some dietetic 


Table 3—Anahsis of Prog^cssivt Changes in Blood Sngai, 
Heat and Respiratory Quotient Dining a Deitiosc 
Toleranee Test March IS 
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inadequacy He was seen, March 18, and studies of the blood 
sugar and of the metabolic rate were made (table 3, fig 1) 
The rise of the respiratory quotient abo\e unity indicates some 
coiuersioii of carbohydrate into fat, as is an essentially normal 
response to the ingestion of devtrose Carbohydrate consump¬ 
tion persisted throughout the observation e\en with the low 
blood sugar 


Table 4 —Sugar Tahraiice Test June 3 


Time 

Blood ^upiir 

A m lasting 

so 

3>e\tro«e taken (amount as In table 1) 

SO minute*; 

122 

60 minutes 

1 >2 

120 minutes 

121 

150 minutes 

no 

240 minutes 

57 

200 minutes 

5. 

«G0 minutes 

52 

400 minute*; 

57 

400 mlmitos 

al 


• There was no TOlnary c\i:irtion (fig 1) 


T \nLE S —Sugar Tolerance Test, October 6* 


Comment 
Patient normal 


Patient active 
Patient Ictharcic 
Patient unrc'pon'fvc 
Patient in stupor 
Involuntary muscu 
Inr movemente 


Time Blood Sugar Urlnarj Sugar 
A m fasting 72 Negative 

Iwttrosc taken (amount ns in table 1 ) 

SO minutes 172 Marked reduction 

CO minutes iss Slight reduction 

M minutes 123 ^egatlvc 

ISO minutes GO 

OW minutes CG 

000 minutes js 

OCOmmutC' 42 


* Charted In figure 1 

In October the patient reentered the hospital m the private 
medical service of Dr Lanmorc in consultation with Dr Carr 
The patients condition seemed little changed He had passed 
the summer at a camp lU Michigan and had been unrestricted 
m his activities with oiilv mild svanptoms at infrequent times 
He however felt that be was becoming ‘soft’ A. sugar 


tolerance test, October 6, seemed to indicate a more prompt 
and pronounced fasting hypoglycemia (fig 1, table 5) 

The medical and surgical measures of treatment were dis¬ 
cussed with the boy’s parents, who elected to follow the medical 
regimen longer 'The patient returned to his military academy 
Within ten days he had suffered several profound attacks, the 
first occurring at parade from which he was removed to the 
school infirmary The weather had become quite cold and 
this, m connection with military drill, may have been a factor 
in precipitating more disturbance He returned to his home 
and then reentered our service It seemed that these attacks 
demonstrated at least a very narrow margin of safety, if not a 
definite progression in the syndrome The patient and his 
parents now wished surgical help and gave their consent that 
the pancreas should be partially resected if no localized 
hyperplasia was found which would simplify the surgical 
procedure 

OPERATION 

Evploration of the pancreas was done, October 22, by Dr 
A O Fisher Just preceding the operation, the patient was 
given intravenously 500 cc of 10 per cent dextrose Morphine, 
001 Gm, and atropine, 04 mg, were given hypodermically 
The anesthetic consisted of nitrous oxide and oxygen with 
sufficient ether to produce relaxation The field of operation 
was prepared with iodine and alcohol The abdomen was 
entered through a left rectus incision the fibers of the rectus 
muscle being separated The liver was normal on inspection 
and palpation A small segment from the free border was 
removed for micro¬ 
scopic examination 
Palpation of the head 
of the pancreas 
through the foramen 
of Winslow revealed 
no abnormality in its 
size or consistency 
To expose the body of 
the pancreas, the gas¬ 
trocolic omentum was 
incised and the pos¬ 
terior parietal peri¬ 
toneum was divided 
transv ersely, directly 
over the pancreas, to 
which It IS closely Tig 2 — Appearance of fresh specimen 
attached This expo¬ 
sure was facilitated by lifting up the stomach and trans¬ 
verse colon By stripping off the peritoneum, it was possible 
to obtain a good exposure of the distal two thirds of the gland 
The pancreas appeared normal m all respects and it was only 
while attempting the mobilization necessary for resection that 
there was discovered iii the upper, posterior border of the 
gland at about its midportion, a firm, bluish mass This tumor 
was elevated slightly above the surface of the pancreas and 
was covered by a thin glistening membrane or capsule After 
incisions had been made about the tumor it could be lifted 
out of the substance of the gland from winch it readily 
separated There was one rather large blood vessel supplying 
the tumor and numerous smaller ones, all of which were readily 
ligated Practically no pancreatic tissue was removed with 
the tumor On removal, it was immediately photographed, 
the picture gives a good idea of its size and general appearance 
(fig 2) It was relatively tense and its capsule was delicate 
and friable 

The defect left in the pancreas was obliterated by a 
continuous catgut suture, the cut edges being approximated 
leaving a smooth, dry surface The incised posterior peri¬ 
toneum was approximated, covering the denuded gland com 
plcfely A small rubber dam dram was left at the site of 
the tumor and brought out through the gastrocolic omentum 
and the abdominal incision The latter was closed in layers, in 
the usual manner The patient left the table in excellent 
condition At no time was there anv evidence of shock and 
he was fulK awake within an hour 

He was again given intravenously 300 cc of 10 per cent 
dextrose during the afternoon following the operation, and 
was allowed sweetened tea bv mouth A glycosuria appeared 
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in a specimen Iwcntj-four lioiirs aftef operation Tlic blood 
sugar at that time was 107 mg per hundred cubic centimeters 
Gbcosuria was not found again 
The postoperatne course was ime\entftil There was prac¬ 
tically no nausea or \omitmg The highest tcmperatiirt was 
38 4 C (1011 r) on the da\ following operation and sub 
'^'’qiicnt to this the course was afebrile The wound healed 
hi first intention The sutures m tlic skin were renio\ed on 



the si^th day and the deeper ones on tlie tentli The dram was 
gradually shortened and was out on the si\th day There was 
a moderate amount of thin serous drainage, which decreased 
rapidly and ceased on the twentieth day At no tunc was 
there the slightest skin irritation, indicating that there was 
no leakage of pancreatic secretion The patient was allowed 
up on the fourteenth day Blood sugar determinations made 
daily from blood taken during the morning fasting state 
ranged from 107 to 92 mg per hundred cubic centimeters The 
sugar tolerance was normal (table 6) 


T \BLE 6 —Siiffai Tolciaiuc Iflii Ofcialioii Ad.imbu It* 


ihno 

DIooU Sugnr 

A ni 

Dextrose tuien (iiinount ns In tnhlc 1) 

Jo 

30 ininales 

170 

00 minutes 

l(te 

120 minutes 

122 

ibO minutes 

'**» 

240 minutes 

D2 

300 minute*? 

JO 

3f>0 minutes 

100 

420 minutes 

102 

4*^0 minutes 

100 


• Tliero iins no urlnarj excretion 


PATHOLOGX AAD HISTOLOGt 

The gross specimen was an encapsulated moderately firm 
tumor xcry dark red and about the size of a small walnut It 
is shown m figure 2 It was not weighed Dr R R Beiisley 
reported that microscopic examination of the tissue showed 
that the material consisted of seteral fragments of the tumor, 
one of xxhich xvas used for fresh study and the others fixed 
111 chrome sublimate, Zenker’s fluid with 2 per cent acetic acid, 
formalin Zenker and acetic osmic bichromate solutions, respec- 
tneh '- 


12 Zenker s soltition consists of 360 Gm of corrosiie mercuric cliloride 
nnd 50 Gm of potassium dtebromate dissohed in distilled water by 
tieat to make 2 000 cc Zenker s with formalin is Zenker s solution con 
tainind a diluted solution of fornialdehj de U S P (1 10) Acetic 
osnnc Iiichromate solution consists of 2 cc of 2 per cent osmic acid S cc 
of 2 S per cent potassium dichromate and 1 drop of glacial acetic acid 


1 he fresh material on examination consisted of anastoraosrai 
columns of epithelial cells separated by a transparent, alrao<t 
structureless, tissue which liter proved to be hyalmized con 
iiectikc tissue The cells of the columns under the oil imnitr 
Mon lens showed i finely granular aspect, except for the area 
occupied by the nucleus w Inch w is clear Among the grannies 
of the cell body could be seen clear spaces like those desenW 
by Bcnslcy and 0 Lciry in the cells of the islets of Langer 
Inns The impression tint they were islet cells was confiniied 
by sliming the fresh tissue with neutral red, in which the 
griniilcs of the epithelial cells became deeply stained The 
first impression gimcd from the study of the fresh tissue ms 
lint the tumor wis composed of island cells and that the 
B type prcdommitcd 

llitcriil fixed in Bensici-Zenker's fluid with 2 per ceil 
icctic icid embedded in pirafTin and sectioned and stained 
by Benslci's neutral gentian method, or by Bowie’s stain, again 
showed the tumor to be composed of anastomosing columns and 
cords of epithelial cells separated by wide strands of hyaline 
coiincctixc tissue In the wider cords the cells occupying the 
center had degenerated and the canty contained much cell 
debris and much blood The cells were finch granulated, as 
seen m the fresh but the color of these granules, stained by 
Bcnslcy s or b\ Bowies stains, was a little different from 
that taken b\ either of the cells in the islets of the pancreatic 
lobules adherent to the tumor Among them, howexer, weiea 
few cells coiitaiiiiiig norraalh stained B granules 
examination of the material fixed in other solutions confirm 
this coiichisioii since the granules in the majority of the ce 
consitiiling the tumor did not correspond in staining propertio 
with either t\pc of cell A.mong them, howexer, were 
cells of ordinary B txpc and many cells contamed, in addition 
to their regular granules a fexx B granules According) 
Benslex xxas of the opinion that the tumor xxas compose o 
a modified B txpe island of Langerhans’ cell 

\ few small fragments of pancreas were remoxed with 
tumor Except for a moderate amount of fibrosis, these ® 
little change There was no iiixasion of the pancreatic is 




Pig 4 —Section of tumor under Ingli power 


by the tumor, and the islets of Langerhans of i'** 

normal m cellular content and structure 
suppression of normal islets apparent in this amoua' 

A small piece of Iner showed in sections a s™ centra' 

of albuminous degeneration, especially noted a o 
vein 

COJIJVIE^T h to ^ 

We beliex e that this patient is the (he 

operated on for spontaneous h}pennsulinis , 
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second m whom the resection of an adenoma has pro¬ 
duced a cine” Ihe patient is the }oungest on record, 
and this fact may have significance as regaids the nature 
of the disorder, since the age for malignant adenomas 
and for hj'pennsulinism of other association is in tlie 
fifth and sixth decades, of which those diseases are 
characteristic The syndrome was unusuallj charactei- 
istic and, with the finding of the circumsciibed tumor, 
allowed for an operative result which spectacularly 
fulfilled the most favoiable preoperative anticipations 
In spite of this clearness in retiospect, the case presented 
difficulties of diagnostic differentiation An idiopathic 
epilepsy could be finally dismissed only by incontrover¬ 
tible proof of an essential association of a spontaneous 
h 3 pogl 3 "cemia Be 3 '-ond this, the origin of the hipogly- 
cemia required determination The piesumption is great 



for 1 1 nperinsulinisin as the cause of a li} pogl 3 'cemia ot 
such degree The relation of the Inei, however, to this 
S 5 ndrome must be consideied Its great maigin of 
functional reserve exists in this regard as m its other 
faculties, and no conclusne test has 3 et been devised 
The clinical course of this case was 63 parox 3 sm 3 l 
attacks apparently precipitated by extraneous factors, 
exercise, cold and inadequate food iCo pai 0 x 31-511131 
increase m the delner 3 of insulin was indicated clini¬ 
cally Microscopic examination reiealed a degeneratue 
process in the tumoi, with hyaimization and interstitial 
blood This last mac hace occurred from manipula¬ 
tion, or It could hace been a natuial change cchich 
uould produce a parox 3 smal dclicer 3 " of insulin 
Accepting tliat the studies of the blood sugar tn 
the fasting state and for dextrose tolerance and that the 
therapeutic use of dextrose reasonable establish the 
occurrence of a he perinsiiimism the problem of 
determining the nature of the pancreatic pathology- 
presents insuperable difficulties localized malignant 
growth, diffuse Iicperplasia of the islands or the local¬ 
ized noncanceroiis tumor as m this case may be found 
■k neurogenic 113 permsiilmism is also he pothecated The 


r)r nar\c\ Cu^hmR m In^ I iMer Memorial I ecture TuU 9 10 

19-30) mentions i from 1 
clinic in which an cxplonitoo operation on a ratient with recnrrii 
aiisrVs of h-roBl'Oemu re^«led a .mall rcma,anc paocroaiic 


impossibilit 3 of resolving the diagnostic uncertamt) of 
the underlying pancreatic pathologic changes and ot 
thereby piedetermimng the operative procedures makes 
the decision for operation cjuite difficult, as only exploi a- 
tor}' intervention can be done, and the prognosis ot 
operation is uncertain Medical treatment by oier- 
alimentation with emphasis on carbohydrates and sugar 
did not obviate the attacks, and there appeared to be 
some definite progressive increase m the symptoms 
Discovery^ and removal of a circumscribed tumor m this 
case has resulted in a perfect clinical cure The restora¬ 
tion of normal sugai metabolism, as demonstrated by 
the daily fasting blood sugar, which varied between 90 
and 107 mg per hundred cubic centimeters, and by a 
normal sugar tolerance curve, confirms this belief 
Partial extiipation of the pancreas could not be expected 
to give such a complete result, and this has been shown 
in the cases in which such an operation has been 
done 

SUMMARY 

A y’outh of 19 suffered increasingly of attacks tint 
were similar to the syndrome resulting from an over¬ 
dose of msiihn They w-ere leheved by the ingestion or 
administration of dextrose The increasing severity of 
the attacks justified exploration and caused the patient 
and his parents to accept surgical measures A localized 
tumor of the pancteas was found and removed It 
showed chiefly B-cells The postoperative recovery 
was piompt and uneventful and the clinical cine was 
complete and was confirmed by studies of the blood 
sugai 


THE SIGMFICAKCE OF PRESENT 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS * 

WILBURT C DAVISON, MD 

DURHAM X C 

Tlieie are onh two mam leasons foi entrance require¬ 
ments (fl) to piovide the student with adequate 
preparation, both scientific and “cultural,” in order to 
enable him to profit best from his medical instruction 
and (fi) to proiide the medical schools with students 
of adequate mtelhgence and to keep out those who aie 
intellectually w-eak and likely to fail The present 
entrance requirements date from a financial catastiophc 
in 1888 and are due to two persons, Miss Mary E 
Garrett and Dr ^^hlham H MTlch* Because of the 
suspension of dnidends by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Raihoad m 1S8S and the loss of endow'ment revenue, 
the Johns Hopkins University could not start its school 
of medicine Howeicr in 1893, Miss Mary E Garrett 
made the opening possible by contributing $300,000 on 
the understanding that only those who w-ere alreadi 
graduates in arts or who had an equivalent training 
should be received as candidates for the degree of 
doctor of medicine Most of the medical scliools in the 
country received students with v-er\ slight examination, 
and even the foremost required nothing nke the con¬ 
ditions of a baccalaureate degree But it was not 
considered that a baccalaureate degree would be by 
Itself a sufficient evidence of preliminary- knowledge It 
was therefore required that all such candidates should 
liave pursued courses of instruction that included 
chemistry, pin sics and biologv, and they were to have 
sufficient knowledge of Fren ch and German, at least, to 

* Jrotn the Duk. T.ni\ersji> School of Medicine 
Read More the Aiimnl Congress on Medical Education Medical 
Licen«ntre and Hospital' Chicnso Ftb If 1931 
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itad the scientific papers constantly appearing in those 
languages ‘ 

It is generally assnnied tint Dr William H \\ clch 
wrote these revohitionar\ entrance leciiiirenicnts, which 
have not been changed materially in fortj jtars The 
leaction of the majorit} of the medical educators at 
that time was, fiist that a college degree was unncccs- 
-ary tor preparation for medical school and sccondl), 
that no school could obtain a sufficient number of 
students on that basis Both of these suppositions were 
soon proved to be erroneous 1 he other medical schools 
in this countr) gradualh laiscd their entnnec require¬ 
ments and finallv, after 1915 as the lesiilt of Dr 
\braham Flexner’s survej and of the cfTorts of the 
Council on jticdical Ldneation and ot the Association 
of American Itledical Colleges a uniform standard of 
minimal entrance rcquiiementb was adojited- 

ADEQeATn PRErARATIOts 

At present the minimal requirements for entrance 
into a grade A medical school are two years of college 
work (sixty semester hours) including eight semester 
hours of biology, twehc of chemistri, eight of plnsics, 
six of Fnglish and the remainder in clcctnes Less 
than one fifth of the seliools ■* require more tlian 
this, but practicalh all of them gne preference to 
candidates who haic college degrees fhere have been 
innumerable discussions of the adequacy ind inadequaca 
of these requirements The anatomists believe tint the 
biologic requirement should be gicatlj increased One 
of our faculty attempted to make a compaiison of the 
quantity of a student’s preparation in biology and his 
proficiency in anatomy He was making excellent 
pi ogress until he learned to his Iiorror that one of Ins 
best students, who had been admitted as an expei iiiieiit, 
had had no tiaining at all in biology'^ As a matter of 
fact, there is some correlation between the quahti of 
a student’s preparation in biology and his record in 
anatom), but it must not be o\ erlookcd that this quality 
of preparation may ha\e been an index of the student’s 
intelligence and that the latter instead of the preparation 
mav have explained his proficicncv in anatoms I 
believe that the present quantity of eight hours ot 
biology IS sufficient, provided that the quality is excel¬ 
lent, that one half of the w'ork is in the laboraton and 
that training in comparative anatoms and embrsologs 
IS included In some universities this training can be 
obtained in eight semester hours, in others from tss'els'C 
to sixteen are necessary Courses in botans', hereditv 
and bacteriology should not be accepted for this require¬ 
ment 

The biochemists stress the impoi lance of chemical 
preparation, but here again it is the qualits lather than 
the quantity that is the more s'aluable The content of 
the chemical courses is also important, for any medical 
student is handicapped without a preliminary knowledge 
of organic chemistry, quantitative methods and the 
theories of physical chemistry However, one bio¬ 
chemist stated that if he had to choose between a 
candidate trained ni mathematics and one w’lth a long 

1 Giltttan D C The launching of a Unuersitj New York Dodd 
^fead & Co 1906 

2 Abraham Bulls IV and VI Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching New \ork 1910 and 1912 Medical Educa 
tion New York Macmillan Compinj 1925 Unnersitics American 
English German New \ork Oxford Unuersity Pres*^ 1930 

3 Association of American Medical College Standards for Grade A 

Medical Schools Proc A Am M Coll March 5 7 1925 Boston, pp 

^^"^4 Summar> of Admission Requirements of Class A Medical Schools 
] ull ^ Am M Coll 2 333 340 1927 

5 This student had completed his work for a PhD degree ni plijsics 
and will obtain the required training in biology before graduation from 
medical chool 


chemical preparation, he would prefer the former I 
my'st/f believe that, next to brains, an adequate 
niatliemalical training is tlie most essential requirement 
E\cry student should bare had at least one year of 
college imthematics, a rrorkmg knowledge of logarithms 
is essential and one of calculus desirable Eren ivith 
this preparation in mathematics, the requirement in 
clitinislry should be raised to sixteen semester hours, 
one half of which should be laboratory work, fen 
semester hours should be deroted to inorganic chemis 
trr, indudmg short or prcliminarr courses in qiialitatiie 
and qnantilatirc analrsis, and six semester hours to 
organic chemistry Additiopal courses in analytic and 
physical chemistry arc desirable 

A^o group of medical teachers has advocated changing 
the requirement in phy sics, but the time lias come rihen 
tliL need for adequ itc preparation in this subject is 
more than .qiparcnt Certainly ophthalmology', ortho 
pedics plnsiologv and radiology arc based on physics 
and practicalh eren branch of medicine could he 
understood better by students who hare a firm physical 
foundation At least ten semester hours, one half of 
rrlnch should he laboratory rrork, are necessary 

The onh language included in the standard entrance 
requirements is English, and judging by medical papers, 
including my own, additional preparation in this sub¬ 
ject rrould seem adrisable Horrerer, here again it is 
the qiialitr rather than the quantity rvhich is the more 
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important A personal intciriew and a personal 
are usually more r ahiablc guides to a candidate’s abiiit) 
to use the English language than is his college recor 
in this subject English should rank next to brains an 
mathematics among the essential qualifications, at leas 
trr eh c semester Iioiirs should be required , 

In 1893 “a sufficient knorr ledge of French an 
German at least, to read the scientific papers con 
stantlv appearing in those languages’^ rras 
desirable, but m 1931, practicalh ill the foieign 
literatni c is qincklv translated and abstracted and rea 
ilr ar ailable to those rr ho cannot read the origma 
articles” If a satisfactory' reading knorriedge o 
French or German could be acquired by college ’ 
there might be some reason for requiring it tor zann 
Sion to medical school but unfortunately the 
hcial acquaintance with these languages which n'o 
medical students acqnne in college is so eaanescen 
to be almost useless Efforts to pronde studeiffs w’l 
a workable reading know ledge of French and 
are now being made bi some universities, and it is p 
sible that in the future a foreign language requ'^e'^'^ 
mav have some practical value Those medical rn 
who must read the French and German literature m 
original, and there are many, will obtain this know e g 
am way As a mattei of fact ive are encouraging 
students to spend at least one quarter during ' 
medical course in Europe _ 

6 Unison W' C An MO Dtrsrct Five'Stats AUm Hieh Sclit*' 

T A M A 90 1812 ISIfi (June 2) 1928 
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Four years of college work and a baccalaureate 
degree are oficn stressed because of then “cultural 
%alue However, there is considerable doubt about any 
correlation between a studt of the humanities in college 
and the acquisition of culture The latter is more likely 
to result from enviionment early in life It is true 
that w 1893 a complete college course u as necessary for 
a basic education, but the modern high schools now 
supply this need As shown in the accompanj mg table, 
a student of today, as far as subjects and hours are 
concerned, can obtain nearly as “broad” an education in 
high school as was formerly possible in college This 
IS particularly true of college students who received the 
B S degree The chief troubles with a “broad” educa¬ 
tion m our high schools, as well as in our universities, 
are its breadth and consequent shallowness, it cannot 
be compared with the nariower and deeper training of 
an English public school, French lycee or German 
gymnasium A student cannot, of course, receive an 
adequate training in science in high school, and two 
years of college work are necessary for that purpose 
As a matter of fact, a college degree at present is 
comparable to a college degree and four years of post¬ 
graduate study in 1893 One very real disadvantage of 
requiring four years of college work for admission is 
that expenence has demonstrated that the majority of 
medical students who have had four years of college 
work and who are, therefore, 21 or 22 years of age, 
rarely spend more than one year in postgraduate medical 
training, it is conceded generally that for those who 
wish to practice medicine two years of additional post¬ 
graduate intern training, and for those who later are 
to do saentific investigative work, two jears of training 
in the basic sciences after graduation from medical 
school are more valuable than the junior and senior 
years in college ^ 

adequate intelligence 

The second reason for entrance requirements, namelj’', 
to limit the number of medical students to those who 
are intelligent, is much more important than the first, 
which IS to have only those who are adequately pre¬ 
pared Although both are desirable, brains are more 
laluable than preliminary training, the latter only aids 
and abets the former and is useless without it At 
present there is no royal road to the selection of these 
intelligent students, aptitude tests offer the best solution 
to the problem and all are hopeful of a fruitful outcome 
to the present study® At present while waiting for 
these results, there are three means of reducing the 
percentage of error in selection, as judged by failure in 
medical school, first, letters written bj the candidate, 
second, confidential letters from known science teachers, 
and last but by no means least, a personal interview 
with the student" One of the most raluable aids in the 
selection of Rhodes scholars is their required statement 
of their "general activities and intellectual interests at 
college”, and the incorporation of a similar requirement 
in medical school applications has been of the utmost 
assistance in forming an opinion of a candidate’s intel¬ 
ligence Usually tins appraisal has been corroborated 
b) the student s subsequent career In spite of the 
opinion expressed in a recent discussion that “nine 
tenths of tlie recoinmendations are r alueless ” nine tenths 

7 Daxison \\ C Two Additional \cars in College ^ cr^u*; Txvo 
'lore ^cars in Ilospital South M J 23 ‘sil Saa (Scpl ) 1950 

S Moss T* A ‘'rhol3«:tic Aptitude Te<ts for Medical Student 
J A Am M Cofl C 1 16 (Jan ) lOM 

on \\ C The Selection of \fcdical Students South \i I 
20 9Sa 960 (Dec ) 19‘‘- ^ 

M'ccli'c' 17 35^0MV'isu“^ Adnutt.ns Med,cal S,..dent I A An. 


of the replies T hare recened to our rather impertinent 
form letter to the candidate’s science teachers have 
been very informatorr Practically every science teacher 
when asked in confidence for the truth and nothing but 
the truth, has cooperated splendidly Some of the 
typical replies are ‘ John Jones is a very good student ’ 
“You will make no mistake in admitting Samuel 
Smith,” “I would not want to speak rery strongh of 
Andrew Adams,” “I cannot recommend William \\ il- 
son,” and “Richard Robinson is below average ” A beli¬ 
ever an applicant’s record and letters indicate that he 
has shown a real interest in any one of the sciences and 
has been led by that interest to take additional courses 
or do extracurricular work m that subject, he should 
be given preference The personal interview of the 
candidate with the committee on admission or with a 
regional representative^® is the most \aluable of these 
three tests, although it has been said that mistakes are 
made more often than is realized I feel sure that 
any errors w'hich occui are more likely to be in faioi 
of the medical school and against the candidate than the 
reverse I know of several students who did not pass 
the personal interview and who have made excellent 
records in other medical schools but of very, few wdio 
made a good impression on the admission committee and 
who subsequently failed The selection of medical 
students based on the quality of their preparation, then 
own letters, those from their science teachers and the 
results of personal interviews have reduced the pro¬ 
portion of failures at one medical school to less than 
2 per cent' Their earlier method of selection based on 
the student’s college record with preference given to 
those with training in an excess ot the requirement^ 
resulted in 15 per cent of failures 
The method of selection just described may seem 
laborious and complicated, but m practice it is fairh 
simple The candidate some time during the year pnoi 
to the time at which admission is desired WTites foi 
application forms, these are completed by the applicant 
returned to and acknowledged by the dean’s office If 
the candidate’s letter and his record are not impressn e, 
a letter refusing admission is sent to him promptly for 
the others, form letters are sent to the three science 
teachers who have been named on the application As 
soon as two confidential replies have been received, the 
application is reconsidered, and if the student is recom¬ 
mended a personal interview is arranged with the com¬ 
mittee on admission if the candidate Ines within 200 
miles of Durham or if at a greater distance with one 
of the twenty-nine regional representatives'® The 
committee on admission then makes a decision and the 
student is notified promptly either that Ins applicatfon 
IS refused or that he will be admitted the following 
October if he sends $50 within the next two weeks 


11 Dear Professor - 

Mr - who IS applying for admission to this medical school has 

gisen >our name as reference Would >ou please let me hiion as soon 
as possible whether sou think the candidate will he a credit to the institii 
tion from which he comes^ I should appreciate >our candid opinion ot 
the applicants abilitj and any other qualities about which sou hate 
first hand information rather than a general recommendation \ state 
ment without reasons that the candidate is good bad or axcraac will he 
adequate It is the policj of this school to admit onie outstanding appli 
cants who ire not likels to fail and b> assisting us to aioid the other 
types you can lielp the students as well as this school These replies 
are stoctly confidential sincerely. 


r J r iwcDiy ninc nonoxcnappinL areas 

of a radius of 200 miles and one of the outstanding physicians or sur 
grans in each section his been asked to represent the committee on 
adimssion in order that a personal interslew may he obtained with each 
and.date whose college record and recommendations arc atisfaciori 
.1. representitiies has e cooperated to the fullest extent sMth 

the medical school and their confidential opinions of the candidates Ihcs 
ha\e .nteniewcd haie heen inwaluahlc in the selection of outstandinv. 
students and in the rejection of the others The regional repre entitucs 
haic not seen the applicant s academic records i„d form an unhnsed 
opinion oi nis intenit,ence snd character 
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Encouraging results in the treatment of narcolepsy 
hare prompted us to make a surve} of the therapeutic 
me ibiires that have been dcsciibed, and to report our 
cxpencnce m the treatment of the condition 1 he 
aceumulating literature would indicate that the con¬ 
dition IS not uncommon Some cases are not recogni/ed 
because the patients do not regard the syndrome as 
indicatne of disease If the symptoms arc pronounced, 
howeiei, the condition may lead to profound einbarrass- 
meiit, may seriously interfere with the earning of a 
livelihood and niaj even lesult in serious accidents 
This condition wns described b) Wcstphal in 1877 
uid was recognircd as a clinical eiitit) b) Gclincau in 
ISSO, who coined the term narcolepsy * It is charac¬ 
terized, first, by a recurring desire to sleep without 
ajiparent cause, which may' be irresistible or resisted 
only with consicleiable effort, and, secondly, by a 
peculiar and sudden loss of muscular tonus and power 
during laughter and other anotional states, which may 
cause the patient to fall The latter phenomenon is 
generally referred to as cataplexy Aside from con¬ 
stituting an apparently idiopathic disease, the attacks 
may occur as a symptom of tumors “ and of inflaiiinia- 
tor^ conditions involving the structures surrounding the 
third ventricle of the brain The cases to be presented 
here did not show objective evidence of disease of the 
central nervous system 


REVIEW or LITERATURE 


The e\penciice of most observers of narcolepsy is 
Similar to that of Gelineau, who found treatment of no 
avail Although a few patients seem to have improved 
spontaneously,® most authors agree with Redhch * tliat 
the condition runs an essentially chronic course Gow¬ 
ers “ reported considerable benefit from the use of 
caffeine Redhch “ found that neither strychnine nor 
caffeine had any influence on the attacks although the 
latter drug relieved the headache which preceded the 
periods of sleep Barbital preparations taken before 
retiring served only to inciease the diurnal drowsiness 
This appears to have been the general experience with 
hypnotics, although Serejski and Frumkin’ believed 
they obtained some benefit from bromides and soluble 
barbital Hilpert,® by giving his patient phenobarbital 
before retiring and caffeine tw'ice daily, reduced the 


»From the Section on Neurology, the Majo Clinic 

1 Westphal C II Eigenthumliche mit Einsclilofen verhundenc 
Anflille Arch f Psychiat 7 631 635 1877 Gelineau De la narcolcpsie 
G?z d hop 53 626 628 (July 81 1880 

2 Fulton J P and Bailey Percival Tumors in the Rcfjion of the 
Third Ventricle Their Diagnosis and Relation to Pathological Sleep 
J Nen, & Ment D.s 69 1 25 (Jan ), 145 164 (Feb ) 261 277 (March) 

'®^3 Goldflam S Sur Frage dp genuine Narkolepsie und ahnliehen 
Zustande Deutsche Zts^r f Neevenh S3 20 56 1924 Kennedy 

A Al A Note on Narcolepsy with Report of a Case Brit M J 1 1112 
112J fTune 22) 1929 Rosenthal Curt Ueber die Krankbaften Disso- 
i.ntinnszustandc bei der echten Narkolepsie und dera verzogerten psycho- 
SXSen Erxvachen (Wachanfalle) Arch f Psychiat 84 120 180 

^^^ 4 ^^Redftch Emil Ueber Narkolepsie Ztschr f d ges Neurol u 
Psychiat^^^95 -56 2^0 1^-^ Borderland of Epilepsj London J and A. 
ChurcMH^llW? Narkolepsiefrage Momtschr f Psyehiat u 

Neurol 3 7 83 94 1 j- Narkolepsie und Epifcpsie Ztschr 

1 d ges Teurol u Psychiat 133 233 250 (Jan ) 1930 

S Hilpert P Ueber cinen Fall ron Narkolepsie Klin VVehnsehr 
J 1553 1554 (Aug 6) 1925 


frtqiicnci, depth md duration of the attacks of sleep 
Hciiiichcrg ” did not obtain benefit from the use of 
caffeine Tiid tlioiight tlie improvement noted in the case, 
rcjiorted was due to rest in bed and institutional are 
Birrmn found caffeine useful but thyroid mediation 
without effect Bostock “ obtained marked imprme 
ment in four cases with the use of a miNture containing 
tincture of oimim, strjchnine and caffeine and iras 
inclined to attribute the benefit obtained to the opium 
although Ills reasons for this arc not convincing 
Dcrciim,'* in a questionable case reported in 1913 
obtnintd good results from thjroid medication Wen 
derowic” reported that one of his two patients was 
relieved of cataplexy bj tlie use of thjroid mediation 
althougli the patient still had mild attacks of somnolence 
Matzdorff,'^ on the contrary, found that although thn 
agent had a fasoralile influence on the attacks of sleep, 
It was without effect so far as cataplexy was con 
cerned Janzcii '■’ had a similar experience in one « 
Ins cases and found a pluriglandular preparation to be 
even more effeetivc than thyroid medication Another 
of Janzen's patients who had attacks of sleep without 
eat qilexy iinproNcd w'lile taking male plunglandiilar 
(ablets, and a third patient similarly affected for tnir 
teen years did not denve benefit froirt caffeine or 
tliy'roid and otlier glandular preparations 
described a typical case, tliat of a Negro child o 
8 years who obtained marked relief from Jhyroi 
medication Tiic child had a low' basal 'll 

and proved to be quite tolerant of the dnig 
said tint he had not seen an\ particular benent no 
either tliy roid medication or the application of roen g 
ra\s to the region of the sella turcica ^ 

not obsene any particular benefit from the tm 
medication, caffeine or solution of pitiiitaia', . 
Pearce’s patient, although uninfluenced by ^ 
medication, improved somewhat after rest in bed 
of Rosenthal’s ^ patients w'ho had a low basal me a 
latc was not only unrelieved by thyroid 
proved to be by persensitive to the drug It had no e 
on one of Levin’s’® patients who not only 
basal metabolic rate but who presented some 
evidence of myxedema Another patient, not reg 
by Levin as having true narcoplexy because ° j 
absence of cataplexy, imprm ed somewhat on i) 
medication Ratner reported that one of lus pu 
was free of cataplexy and his attacks of sleep w'ert 
frequent after he had taken pituitary 
three w'eeks He was not helped by' thyroid medi 
Recently Beyermann®’ published reports of fom"— — 

- - -- —■— -- ~ 4 

9 llenneberg R Ueber genuine Narkolepsie Neur 
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85 1 13 (Dec) 1925 , Zt chr » 
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m which relief was obtained by hypophyseal prepara¬ 
tions, m two of the cases, however, the effect of 
treatment on the cataplexy was not mentioned 
Lhermitte and Nicolas == attributed the recovery of 
their patient to spinal puncture, although the patient had 
received two injections of neoarsphenamine on the 
strength of a doubtfully positive Wassermann reaction 
of the blood There is also a possibility that this patient 
had had encephalitis These authors referred casually 
to another patient who recovered after spinal puncture 
Psychotherapy, although employed extensively, has 
been of little avail Myers stated that he achieved 
marked improvement in this case by leviving repressed 
memories under hypnosis Missriegler claimed com¬ 
plete cure through psychoanalysis but the favorable 
outcome caused Hennebcrg, who review'ed the paper, to 
doubt that the patient had narcolepsy In Villaverde s 
case, the patient, a boy aged 10 years, who was said to 
have cataplexy, w'as relieved by suggestion 
Because of its more favorable course, postencephalitic 
narcolepsy should probably be considered apart from 
the so-called idiopathic variety®” Stiefler’s®’ patient, 
who belonged to this category, W’as completely relieved 
of his attacks of sleep and had only an occasional 
cataplectic seizure after receiving two intensive courses 
of Pregl’s solution of iodine, administered intravenously 
The frequency of the attacks of sleep was reduced m 
Kluge’s case while the patient was taking large doses 
of sodium iodide Thyroid medication was productive 
of considerable temporary improvement Hermann’s 
patient, w’ho had ceased to have attacks of sleep, w'as 
almost completely relieve’d of cataplexy by strychnine 
Mankow sky’s patient improved on tonic measures, 
injections of milk, and hydrotherapy 


REPORT or CASES 

Since September, 1930, we have t'^eated successfully 
with cphedrme sulphate six patients consecutively who 
were suffenng from narcolepsy The use of this sub¬ 
stance W'as suggested by the hypothesis that the 
cataplectic seizures might be due to inability of the 
suprarenal glands to deliver quickly sufficient epineph¬ 
rine during periods of emotional stress It had been 
noted that Chen and Schmidt and Johnston had 
commented on the occurrence of sleeplessness in certain 
cases follow’ing the use of ephedrine More recently it 
has become common know'ledge that ephedime tends to 
abolish the narcotic effect of sodium iroamylethyl 
barbiturate (sodium amytal) and that as an antidote to 
morphine it is more valuable than caffeine 


22 LhcrmiUc J and Nicolas M Narcolcpsic cataplexie ct p\kno- 
icpii lenr inlrication chea un nieine syiet Etude clmiQue Gar d bop 
103 58a sap (April 17) 1929 

21 M\crs C S Treatment ol a Case of Narcolepsy Lancet 1 491 
493 (Peb 28) 1920 

24 Missriegler Anton Zur Psyebogenase dcr Narkolepsie Fortschr 
d Scxnalwiss ii Psichanal>se 1924 pp 217 270 abstr Zcntralbl f d. 
CCS Neurol u Psjcbiat, SO 365 1924 1925 

25 de Villas erdc J M Ueber cinige Eigcntumlichkeiten dcr Narko- 
Icpsie Arch f Isjcbiat SG 129 150 I92S 

26 Adie W J Idiopathic Narcolepsj A Disease Sui Generis With 
remarks on the Mechanism of Sleep Brain 4 9 257 306 (Sept.) 1936 
Munrer P T Zur Fragc dcr symptomatischen Narkolepsic nacb 
Encephalitis Icthargica Monatsebr f Psjchiat u Neurol 03 971X1 


. 27 Stiefler Georg Narkolepsic nach Enrephalitis leibargica Wien 
Idin Webnsehr 37 1044 1046 (Oct 2) 1934 

2S Kluge Andreas Narkolepsic oder Encephalitis^ Zlschr f d ges 
Neurol u Psychnl 110 415-421 1927 

29 Ilennann G Atlektncr Tonusicrlust (Lacbscbhg Oppcnheims) 
nach Encephalitis cpidemica und seme Becinflussung durcb ktrachnm 
Med Klin 24 SS4 855 (June 1) 1928 

30 Maiikoivsk-a B Zur Pathogenese kalaplegischcr Anfalle hei Xarko- 
lepsic fauf Grund cincs Falles von Encephalitis epidcmica) Monaischr 
f Psycbiai, u Neurol G1 340 349 1926 

31 Chen K K and Schmidt C T The Iction and Ciimcal Lsc of 
Ephedrine JAMA S7 836 841 (Sept 11) 1926 

-2 Johnston J I in di cuss,on on Chen and Schmidt (footnote 31) 


Case 1—A man aged 20, came to tiie klajo Cimic, Sept 6, 
1930 complaining of falling asleep on all occasions for the 
preaious eighteen months The attacks occurred from three 
to six times e\ery daj and came on et en while he was standing 
or talking to friends If the attack occurred while he was on 
the street, he iisuall) had time to find something to lean against, 
but he had had two automobile accidents because of his 
infirmity At first he slept for four or fire minutes only but 
on some occasions recenth he had slept for half an hour His 
relatires said that it was impossible to arouse him at times 
and that he had struck them on arrakemng without realizing 
what he rras doing When he laughed or became excited, 
vision rras dimmed momentarily, his head shook, and his entire 
musculature “felt relaxed ” 

This IS the first patient to whom rve gare ephedrine While 
taking three-eighths grain (0024 Cm ) three times daily he had 
but trvo attacks of sleep in trventy-four hours, when tire dose 
rvas increased to three-fourths gram (005 Gni ) three times 
daily he rvas entirely free from the attacks As a test of the 
results of medication he “rrorked out’ rrith a local football 
team and rvhile doing this did not have attacks of cataplexy, 
and, contrary to his prerious experience, did not hare an attack 
on being commended for making a clever shot during a game 
of pool He also laughed heartily at a comic motion picture 
rrithout mishap Both types of symptoms recurred on rrith- 
drawa! of the drug and were again reliered when medication 
rras resumed 

The patient returned Iiome and on October 28 rvrote that, 
although he rras continuing to take the medicine he rras 
sleeping poorly at night and rras having “slight sleeping 
attacks” after meals He also had had one attack of cataplexy 
He rra*" instructed to take three-fourths gram of the drug 
morning and noon and three-eighths gram at 4 30 or 5 p m 
November 29 he stated that he rras relieved of “weak spells ' 
had had no further somnolent attacks and rvas sleeping well 
at night 

Case 2—A bor, aged 11 years, was brouglit to the clmic, 
Sept 22, 1930, because of attacks of irresistible sleep without 
apparent cause which set m gradually during the spring of 
1927 and which became more and more frequent Owing to 
the tendency of other members of his class to imitate Ins 
behavior when he fell asleep m school and to his poor 
scholastic attainments, he rras m continual disfavor with Ins 
teachers He gcncrallr slepf from fifteen to thirty minutes 
at a time So far as could be determined, the sleep itself rvas 
natural During the summer of 1927 he gamed weight rapidly 
Early in 1928 he had attacks of weakness m which he fell 
to the ground on laughing or rvhen surprised When he was 
driving an automobile laughing was followed by profound 
weakness of the arms so that his hands dropped from the 
rrlieel A rigorous nudge from his father often served to 
abort such an attack The condition rras growing steadily 
worse September 24 the patient was given cphedrme sulphate, 
three-eighths gram three times a day after meals Tlirce days 
later the parents and the patient stated that there Ind been 
no narcoleptic or cataplectic seizures since he had begun taking 
the medicine Nocturnal sleep, however, rras somewhat dis¬ 
turbed 

Three eighths grain of ephedrine after breakfast and lunch¬ 
eon and at 4 30 p m. daily were given November 1, the 
patient still rvas having an occasional cataplectic attack, but the 
somnolence was completely relieved There had been no 
further disturbance of nocturnal sleep Progress at school, 
which had faeen poor was now excellent The patient was' 
now given one-half gram (003 Gm ) of ephedrine three times 
a day, the third dose at 4 30 p m 

November 29 the patients mother reported that he was 
free from srmptoms except after playing hard for several 
hours On such occasions he might fall asleep on coming 
indoors 

Caxf 3 — \ woman aged 44 entered the clinic, Oct 6, 1930, 
complaining of sleepiness and nervousness" She had noticed 
a tendency to fall asleep at church or at social gatherings four 
years before and a rear later she had begun to notice lack of 
imtiatirc For the last two and a half rears she had found 
it necessary to take a few naps during the da\ and to retire 
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earK in the cvenniB During the 1 ist few montli'; she IncI 
fallen asleep while st inding, on one occasion while cooking 
over a hot stove She slept for an hour or two ctcr 3 after¬ 
noon and was awakened onlj with diflicnltj Questioning 
elicited the fact that she had repeatedly experienced weakness 
in the knees when her tender emotions were aroused 

The patient was somewhat corpulent, the basal metabolic 
rate was —7 per cent Slie was given ephedrme with prompt 
relief She was able to read and sew m the evening for the 
hrst time in several jears, although she did fall asleep one 
afternoon while riding in an automobile The dose of ephcdrinc 
was increased from three eighths to thrcc-fourtlis grain three 
times a daj 

The patient was allowed to go home after a few dijs treat 
ment October 23 she wrote that the sonniolencc had been 
completely relieved, tliat she was continuing to feel belter and 
that her familv and friends had noticed that she not onlv 
looked better but was much more active and energetic Vovem¬ 
ber 28 the patient wrote that she was taking three-fourths 
gram of ephcdrinc at 10 a in and a cup of coffee at 4 p m 
when alone and feeling drovvsj She continued to he relieved 
of attacks of sleep and cataplexj 

Casf 4 —A man, aged 25, came to the clinic Oct 7, 1030 
complaining of ‘sleepiness" and "nervous reactions I'lee 
vears previousl) without apparent reason he had begun to 
experience irresistible atlaeks of sleep Almost simnllaiiconslv 
he began to have another sort of seizure in which Ins muscles 
became useless” and "trembled all over ' The attacks wen 
induced by laughing fear and similar reactions the) occurred 
four or five times a daj and were generallj followed b) sleep 
Sometimes when the patient was falling asleep at night and 
occasionally during the day when about to fall into narcoleptic 
sleep he became powerless and suffered from visual hallucina 
tions for short intervals 

The patient was given increasing doses of cplicdrine sulphate 
thrice daily after meals beginning with thrcc-cighths gram 
The cataplexy and the hjpnagogic hallucinations were com 
pletelj relieved bj a dosage of l!4 grains (007 Gm ) of 
epliednne three times a daj The somnolence is markcdl> 
diminished but not completely relieved Owing to the nature 
of his work the patient rarelj retires before 2am and sleeps 
only SIX or seven hours at night 

Casp S—A woman, aged 57, came to the clinic, Oct 8 
1930, for a general examination in the course of which she said 
she had been sleepy or drowsy for the last ten jears Although 
she had never fallen asleep while standing, she had had to take 
several naps ever} da) and to retire carl) at night Her 
mother and a brother had been similarly affected and the 
patient confessed to occasional weakness of her knees when she 
laughed She had gained 20 pounds (9 Kg ) shortl) after the 
onset of the trouble 

The basal metabolic rate was —12 per cent Iiisoifinia was 
produced by three-eighths grain of epliednne three times dadv 
While the patient was taking three-eighths grain morning and 
noon, she was entirely relieved of drowsiness and was able 
to attend a motion picture performance in the evening without 
falling asleep, but continued to be somewhat wakeful during 
the night The dose was further reduced to one-fourth gram 
(0 016 Gm) morning and noon Diurnal drowsiness was 
relieved and sleep was normal at night November 17 we were 
informed that the medicine continued to be effective 

Casf 6—A woman aged 42 came to the clinic Jan 21 1930, 
complaining of attacks of drowsiness which had begun at the 
age of 14 }ears, the) increased m severity and frequcnci 
for a period of five }ears and remained at about an even 
level of severitv for the supceeding twenty-three }ears The 
attacks of sleeping were rather sudden in onset and were 
preceded b) a period during which her mind seemed to be 
blank She would fall asleep under conditions conducive to 
sleep and also when engaged in conv ersation, plaj ing cards 
and the like At the age of 16 }ears she began to have attacks 
when laughing and to a less extent when aiigr), in which her 
tongue would suddenl) become thick her lower jaw would 
drop and she would be unable to talk These seizures lasted 
one or two minutes She said that she had nursed her three 
children while l)nig down in order to avoid falling asleep and 
dropping them 


The patient returned to the clinic with the same complami 
Oct 25, 1930 and was given epliednne sulphate three eighth' 
grain three times a daj after meals October 27, she reported 
that she had not had attacks of cataplexy during the preuoiii 
fort) eight hours or somnolent attacks the da} preiiousli 
October 27, however iftcr a morning of hard work she had 
an attack of sleeping She believed that her rest had been 
somewhat disturbed during the first half of the night She 
was advised to take thrcc-foiirtlis gram of ephedrme after 
breakfast and after the noonda} meal November 3 she 
stated that she was completcl) relieved of attacks of sleep 
iiid of cataplex} lint that she felt somnolent in the evening 
The dose was accordinglv adjusted so that she received three 
fourths gram after breakfast and after the noondaj meal 
and three-eighths gram at 5 p m November 19, she reported 
tint she w IS completel} relieved of somnolent and cataplectic 
attacks 

COMXIEiNT 

1 lie reports concerning thj roid medication in the 
ticatnicnt ol inreoleps} have been conflicting and the 
|)ro!onged use of tins suiistance would appear unwaf 
ranted for nonmv xcdenntons subjects Bostock seems 
to liave obtained consistenti) good results with opium 
strjcbnine and cafTcinc, but tlie use of opium is 
obvious]} ojien to serious objections Ratnerand Bever 
mann have used pituitarj substance with substantial 
relief of svinptoins, tins treatment appears worth) ot 
further study 

Onr results watb epbedrme m six consecutive cases 
indicate tint most, if not all, cases wall respond favor 
abl) to Ibis agent After the publication of our pre 
bminar) rc[)ort,” Collins’'* became interested in tliia 
piolilem He Ins treated two patients with epliednne 
one a bov aged 14 vears who'bad bad the trouble for 
four jears and the other a man aged 34 who had had 
the trouble for twelve )ears Both patients 
free from somnolent and cataplectic attacks After 
the sv mptoms had been controlled m our cases 2 and 0 
both patients sufTcred from attacks of sleep after the 
expenditure of much energj Increase m the 0°^^? 
solved this problem for the patient m case 6 and w 
be tried for the other patient It has been 
desirable to start with small doses and graduan)^ 
increase them The influence of insomnia in making > 
difficult to control the syndrome seems to have been 
indicated by the response m case 1 to reduction an 
rearrangement of dosage Since ephedrme is prodne i'^^ 
of insomnia during the early hours of the night if 
m relatively large doses late m the day, it has been o 
practice of late to prescribe relatively small noses 
the drug at 4 30 or 5 p m Habitual loss of s 
may make it impossible to control completely 
drome by a drug such as ephedrme because o 
necessity of increasing the dosage to the point of m 
mg unpleasant and undesirable effects 

Although relief is readily afforded m mud ra 
severe cases maj require considerable adjustrnent n , 
dosage m order to obtain optimal results and to 
the production of untoward symptoms 


SUMAtAR} 
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In 1903, Arthus ^ described a condition occurring in 
rabbits injected at successive weekly intervals with 
horse serum which has since been known as the Arthus 
phenomenon He found that a single injection of horse 
senim in the rabbit did not produce injury, early or 
late, whether the injection was given subcutaneously, 
intrapentoneally or intravenously Under these con¬ 
ditions, the horse serum is not toxic to the tabbit it 
the injection is repeated at inten'als of several days, a 
characteristic succession of changes are produced, fol¬ 
lowing even a small dose Under these conditions, the 
horse serum has acquired a toxicity for the rabbit 
Arthus states that in the simplest form the experiment 
consists of subcutaneous injections of 5 cc of horse 
serum at six day interv'als After the third injection, a 
local reaction is produced, becoming more intense with 
each injection and varying from a slight infiltration 
persisting two or three days to greater induration, 
edema and thickening, lasting for several weeks After 
the seventh or eighth injection, the area becornes 
aseptically gangrenous and cicatrizes with dimculty 
The injections are not made at the same site in other 
words, he explains, some general change occurs in the 
body with apparently an increase of antibodies, so that 
the seventh or eighth injection of antigen is over¬ 
whelmed by antibody with the production of gangrene 
at the site of the last injection These changes occur 
at earlier injections in some animals and later in others 
The Arthus phenomenon is an immunity reaction It 
IS not the result of the pressure of the injection or the 
volume of the serum Arthus demonstrated that the 
reaction may be produced by the use of 1 cc or less of 
serum, provided the proper time interval was observed 
On the other hand, no reaction is produced even if 20, 
30 or 40 cc of serum is injected per dose or repeated 
daily for seveial days The phenomenon was repro¬ 
duced with boiled skimmed milk and was found to be 
specific , 

In his original article, Arthus asks the question Does 
man respond siniilarlj'^ His information yields the 
fact that some individuals develop more or less exten¬ 
sive infiltration and edema in the region of injection, 
when injected with therapeutic serum at sereral 
intenals of from eight to fifteen daj'S He suggests 
that man, like the rabbit, maj exhibit the local reaction 
following subcutaneous injection and that the general 
icactions ma\ possiblj' result in death following intra- 
1 enons therapy He logically recommends caution in 
the administration of foreign serums gnen at inten'als 
but insists that it does not follow' that the possibility of 
a reaction renders a a aluable serum dangerous 

If Arthus was correct in his prediction that results 
like those described experimentally in rabbits might be 
seen m man one should expect to find manj observa¬ 
tions to this effect in the literature, particular!} since 
the jiopiilai use of toxm-antitoxm It is reasonable to 
suppose that mane mdniduals inoculated with toxin- 


antitoxin deiived from horse serum might subsequently 
require horse serum for such conditions as scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, tetanus hemorrhage, or even diphtheria 
Itself In such individuals there would be present to 
some degree, at least, the laborator}' conditions of 

Arthus , 

As a matter of fact, few reports are present m tne 
literature, possibly because the milder reactions are 
overlooked or their significance is not appreciated That 
these reactions are not excessively rare is irmicated by 
the fact that two observers, Gatewood and Baldridge,- 
described six cases in 1927 from their own records 
One of tlieir cases is detailed here because it so strik¬ 
ingly parallels ours 

A nurse, aged 25, had received toxin-antitoxm in February, 
1925 In November, 1925 she was given a small desensitizing 
dose of diphtheria antitoxin m one arm, and thirtj minutes 
later an intramuscular injection of 20000 units in the cor¬ 
responding hip There were no immediate reactions 

On the sixth day there was an acute generalized enlargement 
of the superhcial Ijmph nodes 

On the seventh day the injected areas were swollen, red and 
tender 

On the ninth daj the patient required more antitoxin and 
a desensitizing dose was given in the opposite arm Thirty 
minutes later, 40,000 units of diphtheria antitoxin was given 
in the corresponding hip There was no immediate reaction 
Three hours later the hip and arm were swollen The 
areas were firm, not tender A blanched area, 12 cm m 
diameter, appeared over the swelling of the thigh and a similar 
area appeared over the arm These regions were swollen, soft, 
red and tender 

Two da>s later the edema and redness spread until the whole 
thigh and arm were involved, now twice their normal size 
On the third day the blanched area assumed the mottled 
appearance of extravasated blood, and the temperature became 
septic 

On the fifth daj incision of the left thigh yielded no frank 
pus although the tissue was necrotic There was a serosan- 
guineous discharge with fat droplets The general adenopathy 
began to disappear as well as the redness and edema of the 
arm and thigh 

On the ninth dav there was a sudden increase m the edema, 
redness and pam The skin of the thigh lesion, first blanched 
and mottled, now became a black, drj, slightly shrunken 
eschar 

On the fifteenth day a red hemorrhagic area appeared on 
the inner aspect of the left thigh 

On the tvventj-first dav there was a sudden exacerbation 
of the pam, redness, swelling and adenopathy, which again 
slowly subsided 

Oil the twentv-sixth day redness developed about the wound, 
and for the first time the discharge became purulent Incision 
showed an abscess cavitj extending almost from the hip to 
the knee on the outer aspect of the thigh In the previous 
wound a mass of necrotic tissue was removed, involving sub 
cutaneous fat fascia lata and muscle the size of a fist There 
was no bleeding from the cut surface The left arm, which 
had undergone all the changes of the thigh, was later incised, 
jieldmg a thick, yellow, necrotic material The cultures were 
negative 

In five other cases the reactions did not proceed so 
far In some there was onlv blanching with some 
appearance of extravasated bIoo3 but no final necrosis 
Some of these results followed scarlet fever antitoxin 
and some diphtheria antitoxin, as in the case quoted 
It was sinking that the sev'cre reactions described 
occurred when further injections of the horse serum 
were administered m individuals still showing reactions 
from a previous injection Thev stated that neither in 


* From the Sarah Morns Hospital for Children of the Michael Rcc c 2 Gatewood \V E and Baldridge C M Tissue II>persen<Uivcncs5 

Ho pita! Following the Administration of Toxin Antitoxin JAMA 8S 1068 

1 Arthur M M CompL rend, Soc dc biol 55 S!7 1903 (April 2) 1927 
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tlieir own experience nor in the Iitciatine had they 
found exact duplicates of the conditions the}' described, 
and they predicted that tlic Arthus iihcnonienon might 
logically be expected to be rcpoitcd more frequently 
with the intieiscd use of horse scrum The case bere- 
rvith described seems to satisf) Gatewood and llald- 
ndge s request for i duplicate 

urpouT 01 CAsi 

L I a girl aged S \cari It id rcccued llic tisinl three 
weekh injcetioii', of liorbc sermn to\ni inutoxtn in 1026 at 
the ige of 1 \e ir \ bctiick test tlie following \cir w is said 
to be iicgalnc 

March 27, 1930 she rcccncd 1000 units of diphlhcria anti¬ 
toxin in the left buttock Within a few hours the child 
developed a redness and swelling at the site and the next 
di\ there were urticarial wlieils locallj becoming scattered 
the following daj while the local swelling subsided 

March 29 the child developed a sore throat and a tempera¬ 
ture of 101 r The following dav the culture was reported 
positive for diphtheria bacilli 

March 30 she was given 15,000 units of diphtheria antitoxin 
III the right buttock In three hours the buttock began to 
swell 

April 1 (two dajs), the right buttock became cnormouslj 
sw'olleii and extremclv tender, and at the summit of the 
swelling a purpuric area a|iptarcd about 5 cm m diimtur 
Smaller are is appeared about the periphcrj These are the 
lesions described as extravasated blood bv Gatewood and 
Baldridge A similar area developed above the right ihac 
crest and another area about the size of a silver dollar 
(38 mm) appeared over the popliteal space, and the right 
knee joint now became markcdlj swollen and tender At this 
tunc there were also isolated urticarial wheals about the right 
buttock, right arm and right anterior abdominal wall 

April 2 (three dajs), the purpuric areas over the swelling 
coalesced to form a uniform purplish crj tlicnntous patch 
covering the entire buttocL There was some induration and 
tenderness of the anterior abdominal wall in the right lower 
quadrant The right labium was swollen 



April 4 (five days), the purpuric area began to assume a 
darker color The swelling diminished and was less tender 
The knee was also less swollen, and the nurse stated that the 
process looked as if it were clearing 

During this period the temperature varied from 99 to 101 F 
April 6 (seven days), the erythema over the buttock, which 
had been turning darker, suddenly faded and became pinkish 
April 7 (eight days), a black area the size of a silver 
dollar appeared over the buttock progressive!) increasing in 
size until the entire gluteal area became black, slightly depressed 
below the surrounding healthy skin and gave a gangrenous 
odor Bullae containing a turbid fluid appeared about the 
margin of the gluteal necrosis The anterior abdominal wall 


in the right lower quadrant was still swollen and tedtr 
rite swelling and tenderness of the right kaice had dearci 
April 8 (nine da}s), the bullae of the buttocks ruptured 
and a deep area of ulceration appeared at the margin, separate; 
llic necrotic tissue from the normal (figs 1 and 2) 

April 11 (twelve da)s), the child began to complain of 
extreme pain in the nglil lower quadrant The swelling over 
this area was incised and a considerable amount of thick velloa 
pus was obtained, containing a gram-p<3siti\c diplococcus 
April 14 (fifteen davs), the cultures from the nose anJ 
throat became negative, so that permission was obtained Iron 
the health department to remove the child to the Ifichad 



Fur 2 (April 10) —Richt tower didommal quadrant swollen^ 
Thirl, pnv idiiainrd IiJ inti^ioii thr follow lUK day t i. Dotti 

ami nlccralinn alioiit the npht iahiiim and the mner IhiRli m 
( hdd s expression not aiixinns 


Recsc Hospital, vvlierc it was found that the entire ng 
lock and lower abdominal quadrant were draining ^"5 
cx])ostd the muscles of the region, and the fascia s 
appeared m the slough i 

\t this tunc the urine contained a trace of 
inanv pus cells and was alkaline in reaction , tiooo 

)!cldcd 3,750 000 red cells, 60 per cent hemoglobin amt ^ 
wliitc cells, of which there were 78 per cent poljatiorp 
clears, 19 per cent I)mpIioc)tcs and 3 per cent monoc) 
blood culture was negative Smears of the pus 
with bacteria but no eosinophils fmnerene 

April 16 (seventeen da)s), the condition jnd 

of the skill and fascia over the right buttock j ,|„5 
anterior abdominal wall, with sbarpiv n to 

areas of the right buttock, extending upward an 
the thigh j ■ 

Under elhjlenc anesthesia the wound was trea e 
of us (D C S) as follows Necrotic skin fat 
were removed Bridges of necrotic skm of a ^ 
of gangrene were cut through The hand was 

this A large ov al mass, measuring about 6 b) o lu „j.jqous 
cut away b) sharp dissection This large qiuch 

skm with subcutaneous fat and fascia was lifte gipl 
as a lid from a stove When this tissue bad been^ 
in one piece, the underl)ing muscles lav ^ jarge 

entirely independent of fascia which sloughed an 
amount of which had come aw a) in the discharg 
apposition, the muscles lay exposed much as m an 
dissection The skin was undermined upward as 
umbilicus, mediall) beyond the midlme, and as (.g^nter 
lowest portion of the popliteal space At this 9°'" ’ , ),(.iovv 

incision w as made and a rubber drainage tiibe buttock 

the skm from the lower end of the large defect in 
tunneling under to the lower end of the pop ■ 
Inspection beneath the skm in the lower portion o 
showed that the muscle here also had been denti e 
The fascia lata was practically all lost The ua 
was massive gangrene of the skin, subcutaneous a . 

of the right buttock, hip and thigh, as far as e 
The gangrenous area was about 6 by 8 , nound 

Wet dressings of hex) Iresorcinol vv ere applied to 
The laborator) examination, by Dr Lutz, with 

inflammation with necrosis, grossl) a small p^ce ® 
some subcutaneous tissue necrotic and firm 1"° ,-aiun 
of fibrous tissue vvere present Microscopic e 
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repealed the presence of stratified squamous epitlieJjum, fat 
and connective tissue and cross striated muscle Throughout 
all fields, the tissue was markedly degenerated The cell out¬ 
lines were indistinct, with large areas highly infiltrated with 
leukocjtes In many fields there was actual necrosis as 
eiidenced by complete loss of structure (fig 3) 

April 18 (nineteen days), gangrene t\tended to the dis¬ 
colored area in the right lower quadrant 

April 19 (twenty days), irrigation with surgical solution 
of chlorinated soda was begun The wound began to look 
cleaner 

During this time the child had considerable pain and ten¬ 
derness in the abdomen, back and legs, and perspired pro- 
fuselj Her color was yellow and wa\j 

April 21 (twentj-two dajs), the blood count showed3,760,000 
red cells, 60 per cent hemoglobin and 22 700 white cells, of 
which 68 per cent were poljmorphonuclears, 24 per cent 
Ijmphocjtes and 8 per cent monocytes There were no 
eosinophils The Wassermann reaction was two plus, and the 
Kahn reaction was four plus 

April 23 (twenty-four days), the child’s appearance was 
increasingly waxy Her pulse was ISO, and her respiration 
was rapid 

April 26 (twenty-seien days), granulations began to appear 
over the wound The pulse was slower, but the temperature 
remained around 101 F, which continued from her admittance 
to the hospital 

On this day 200 cc of blood from a donor group 1, com¬ 
patible with the patient, was gnen into the right cephalic vein 
by syringe under local anesthesia The child left the table 
in good condition Within a few minutes after reaching her 
room, she became suddenly cyanotic 

At 12 IS p m the radial pulse was imperceptible 

At 12 30 she became deeply cyanotic but drank milL After 
camphor in oil and caffeine injections, the pulse was perceptible 
and the respirations were rapid and shallow She vomited and 
became unconscious 

At 12 40 the radial pulse was not felt, but the temporal 
pulse was obtained Oxygen was gnen, and the cyanosis began 
to clear 

At 12 SS the child was markedly restless tossing about 
in coma Oxygen was continued and the color became better 
although the pulse \vas still weak 



Fig 3 (April 17) —Lateral \iciv extent anti depth of the major lesion 
drainage tube tunneling through to the popliteal space and lesion of 
abdominal nail Muscles exposed like an anatomic dissection 

At 1 o clock she talked somewint irntionally asking for 
dinner She drink 2 ounces of water Respirations were 
now 60 a minute and the pulse 160 

■kt 1 25 she wis placed in an oxygen tent, to whose tempera¬ 
ture she seemed to react unfaioribh 
\t 2 21 the pitient died 

During her hospital period, the respirations eaned between 
28 iiid 36 ind tbc pulse between 110 and 140 until tlic trans¬ 
fusion After tbc admittance reading of 103, the tcmpcraturi. 
remimed below 101 F The urine contiiiicd a trace of albumin 
but no sugir or icctone The reaction was alk-aliiic and there 
were nnns pus cells 


In explanation of the positive tests to syphilitic antigen, it 
was learned that the father had contracted the disease during 
the preceding year and was under treatment, not, however, 
before infecting the mother The mother offered the interest¬ 
ing information that the patient was especially attached to her 
father She manifested no clinical signs of syphilis Two 
other children m the family, aged 3 and 9 years, were not so 
close to their father and yielded negative Wassermann reac¬ 
tions in both cases, and a three plus JCahn reaction m the case 
of the older sister and a doubtful positive reaction m the cise 
of the younger brother 

When the positive reactions were obtained, the patient was 
given the antisyphilitic treatment by mouth as a temporary 
measure m the face of the severe skin reactions to serum 


-xsr* 7 - 



Fig 4 (April 17) —Postenoi tutu 

A Schick test performed with sheep serum toxin antitoxin 
yielded a negative reaction, to be expected because of the recent 
administration of diphtheria antitoxin However the absence 
of any sort of reaction indicates that the child was not skin 
sensitive to sheep serum despite her tremendous reaction to 
horse serum 

COMMENT 

The evolution of the changes following the intra¬ 
muscular injection of 15,000 units of diphtheria anti¬ 
toxin in a child still manifesting skin reactions from 
inoculation with 1,000 units of the same serum three 
days earlier, who had received three injections of horse 
serum toxm-antitoxin at weekly intervals foui jears 
before, corresponds significantly with the coinfition 
described by Gatewood and Baldridge m man in 1927 
and originally reported by Arthus in the rabbit in 1903 
The appealance of the lesions was tjpical, beginning 
with swelling, blanching, tenderness, piiipunc appear¬ 
ance of extnvasated blood, temponiv cleirmg follow'ecl 
by a purple black, depressed, insensitive eschai, sharply 
demaicated from the healthy skin, sloughing away with 
massive destruction of tissue The iieciosis followed 
repeated injection of horse serum at appieciablc inter¬ 
vals There was joint involvement, as previously 
reported and significantly observed in other types of 
serum sickness 

The case that has been reported heie supports the 
obseivation that the phenomenon of Arthus is especially 
apt to follow injections of serum in the presence of 
reactions from previous injection of the same serum 
It will he noted that our patient received the last anti¬ 
toxin while urticarial lesions were present from a dose 
of antitoxin given three days before The fact that our 
jiatient had receiv ed only the minute quantities of horse 
serum contained in 1 cc of toxin-antitoxiii for the first 
three injections illustrates the well accepted observation 
that minute quantities of foreign protein are highly 
antigenic Clinicallv, this fact has been amply demon¬ 
strated in some of the severe serum reactions to scarlet 
fever antitoxin which resulted in the accusation of 
extreme toxicity against that agent The accusers had 
overlooked the fact that most of the children receiv'ing 
scarlet fever antitoxin had previously received horse 
scrum m the form oi toxin-anfitoxm 
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It seems unreasonable to claim tliat meie trauma or 
piessure of the 10 cc volume of antitoxin used could 
ha\e produced such a massive gangrene in an area so 
iichl} supplied with anastomosing blood vessels This 
objection to the serologic explanation was long ago 
answered by Artbus, who demonstrated that as little 
as 1 cc will produce these characteristic lesions if the 
proper interval of injection is observed while too fre¬ 
quent injections of vastlj' greater quantities which 
should favor gangrene from pressure on acsseis will 
have no such effect if the interval is too small 

The factor of a positue ^Vasscrnlann reaction with¬ 
out clinical manifestations may he excluded from the 
etiology of the process from the direct standpoint 
because the case satisfies all the conditions of the 
Aithus phenomenon from etiology and pathology wath 
characteristic changes, ea'en to the concomittant mani¬ 
festations of joint involvement From the indirect 
standpoint, cliildren with positive \\hassermann tests 
have received diphtheiia, scarlet fever and tetanus 
antitoxin, as well as horse serum of other tj'pcs, without 
dev'eloping this picture Furthermore interesting sero¬ 
logic data obtained from this patient indicate that some 
special toxic substance reacting to horse serum was 
present in her blood not related to the sv philitic factor 
These conclusions were controlled by using her brother 
and sister, both of whom had toxm-antitoxin prev louslj 
and one injection of antitoxin later, and one of wdiom 
had a three plus Kahn reaction, and further by using a 
four plus Wasserniann serum from another source 
These experimental data will be published later 

It cannot be einphasired too stiongly that this raie 
occurrence must not be interpreted as an argument 
against the administration of serum vvlicn indicated 
Park ® assures the timid that there are no serious 
accidents when serum is administeied subcutaneously 
or intramuscularly, despite the results of skin tests 
following intravenous or intranuisciilar injections 
Reactions may occur even when sKin tests are iiegativ'e 
but these reactions are not as severe as cases with 
positive skin tests He concludes that it is justifiable 
to give serum intravenously, regardless of the skin 
test, when the administration is performed slow'I} and 
stopped with the dev'elopment of sjmptoms Hooker ‘ 
suggests that horse serum should not be withheld 
despite skill tests, but that other animals should be used 
to obviate the prejudice, especially the goat or other 
animals not used for eating, in contrast with sheep or 
cattle 

The circumstances surrounding the serum tieatineiit 
of this patient may be questioned The child had 
received toxin-antitoxin and had subsequently given a 
negative Schick test four v ears earlier She was given 
a prophylactic dose of diphtheria antitoxin as a sus¬ 
ceptible contact The health department culture yielded 
diphtheria bacilli two days later while the child had 
fever and a sore throat without visible iiiembrane In 
the administration of the prophylactic 1,000 units, the 
physician in charge was unaw'are of the previous nega- 
tive Schick test and deemed it inadvasable to withhold 
proplijlaxis because of the health department pohev 
In giving the second injection, he was apparently guided 
bj' the culture, sore throat and fever He feared ignor¬ 
ing these factors and gav'e 15,000 units because of 
possible criticism on the part of the family and a con¬ 
current experience with an atv'pical tjpe of diphtliena 
winch was not responding to antitoxin as usual 

3 ParC VV H J Immunol 9 17 (Jan ) 1924 

4 Hooker SB J Immunol » 7 (Jan ) 1924 


SOMMARV 

1 A condition resembling the phenomenon of Artlius 
in .inimals is described in the human being 

2 This case resembles in significant detail the cases 
in human beings described bj others 

3 An unusinl state of I 13 persensitiveness has been 
produced to the initial antigen, horse serum, as well as 
to 1 group-compatible blood producing local gangrene 
on the one hand, and death on tlie other 

4 The factor of syphilitic infection is probabh 
incidental 

5 This IS no brief for the policy of withholding 
antitoxin when ordmaril} indicated Positive skin tests 
to horse scrum niaj be disregarded, but extreme care 
should be exercised in administenng scrum in the pres 
eiicc of a reaction from a preceding injection of the 
same t}pe of serum In this state of extreme artifiaal 
seiisitwation, it is possible that the individual has 
become generally hvpersensitive so that massne injec 
tions of foreign protein, even homologous blood, should 
be avoided 
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IHE PREVENTION OF RICICETS IN 
PREMATURE INFANTS BY THE 
USE OF VIOSTEROL 100 D* 


EARL W MAY, MD 

DETROIT 


The results of comprehensive studv of vitamins dig 
ing the last two decades are reflected in the more efn 
cient methods being used at present for the control ot 
deficiency diseases The final word niav not have been 
said in respect to rickets, but tiie investigations of Tan 
ret, Rosenheim and Webster, Hess *ind Windaiis, and 
Stceiibock on the production and action of vitamin 0 
has contributed niatenallv to our knowledge of the 
etiology, prophylaxis and treatment of the disease 
The process of imparting the antirachitic factor to 
sterols bv ultraviolet emanations from a mercury vapor 
lamp IS too familiar to need elaboration in this repor 
The name v losterol w as assigned by' the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistrv of the American Medica 
Association to irradiated ergosterol when adjusted 0 
a potency of 100 times the vatamin D 
standardized cod liver oil Since Oct 1, 
strength of these preparations has been increase 
250 D All the data submitted in subsequent pa 
graphs, how ev er, deal w ith a preparation of vios e 
having a potency' of 100 D 


GENERAL SCOPE OF PROBLEM 

This clinical study was instituted in order to 
he dosage of viosterol for the prev'cntion of nc 
iremature infants Several investigators ^ bad rep 
tudies in animals and human beings demonstra 
roduction of hypercalcemia and toxic 
v'erdosage of irradiated ergosterol Alfred — 


* This stud} HAS iriAde under a grant from Parke Pj'A Posen 

1 Xreitmair H and Moll T H} pen itanunose gr^^^ ,j,S 

itamin D Slunchen med VV'rtnschr To W7 (Apr^ Erfroste'd 
Fannenstiel W' A Siimmar} of Recent W'ork on Imdl K 

meet 3 846 (Oct 20) 1928 Harris L \atAnuti D w 

ynervitaminosis and Vitamin Bnlince Specincity u 

radiated Erposterol Poison^g nf Masst'c 

ochem J 2a 261 1929 Klein 1 J Smith ^ 

radiated Erfrosterol J A M 92 621 i^hhit Pnh 

id EUo\e E Action of Irradiated Ergosterol m Kao 
jp 44 1245 12S6 (May 24) 1929 , . The Status of tW 

2 Hess A F Lev,is J M and Pi\kin Helen 31) 

‘lerapeutics of Irradiated Ergosterol, J A M -A w 
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Karelitz,“ Sobel and Claman * and others had reported 
on the curative properties of vitamin D in rickets 
'idministered in this manner, but very little information 
was available regarding the prophylaxis of iickets m 
premature infants 

Jundell prevented the development of lachitic 
changes m the inorganic phosphate level of the blood 
and in the skeletal structure m six premature infants 
by moderate dosage Vogt ® demonstrated the value of 
irradiated ergosterol as a piophylactic of rickets and 
as a preventive of physiologic loss of weight m a series 
of eighty premature and underweight infants Wilkes, 
*Follett and Marples ^ found that irradiated ergosterol 
IS not a perfect preventive for rickets, but despite its 
imperfections in proph 3 daxis they obtained satisfactory 
improvement m florid rickets 

So far as can be ascertained, all the studies just 
descnbed avere not based on observations made with a 
preparation of the same potency as viosterol The 
qualitative evaluation of irradiated ergosterol was then 
i moot point, but at the time this study was begun m 
March, 1929, the quantitative aspect of dosage seemed 
paramount 


Breast feeding of babies was followed m ever\' 
possible instance, or m lieu of it complemental feeding 
was used if indicated, and artificial feeding was 
resorted to if it became necessary to wean the infant 
The artificial feeding consisted of half whole milk and 
boiled w'ater w'lth the addition of 6 per cent caibo- 
hvdrate All babies receiving artificial feeding were 
fed according to the calory per pound of body weight 
and age method Furthemiore, orange juice was added 
to the diet at the end of the first month, cereal water 
during the third month, fruit pulp (apricot, prune and 
apple) m the fourth month, vegetables, meat broths and 
zwaehack dm mg the fifth month, and cereals during the 
sixth month for infants follow'ed this length of time 
The calcium estimations on the blood serum were 
made by the Tw'eedy modification of the Kramer and 
Tisdall method Serum phosphorus was determined 
bv the modified Fiske and Subarrow' technic 

There were fiftj^-three premature infants m the 
group studies, twent)-one of whom were not used for 
statistical purposes in the present report because of the 
lack of cooperation on the part of the parents or 
because of their removal from the city before a sufficient 
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OUTLINE or PROCEDURE FOR STUD’i 

All the infants studied w'ere prematurely born in 
the maternit\ service of the Herman Kiefer Hospital 
These patients w’ere follow'ed over periods van mg 
from two to four months The daily dose of viosterol 
was measured by uniform droppers delivering three 
drops to the minim The dose was increased m 
accordance wath the evident needs of each patient as 
indicated bj determinations of serum calcium and 
phosphorus roentgenography and general physical 
iniproiements, as follow's (o) biweekly serum calcium 
and phosphorus estimations, (b) bnveekly roentgeno¬ 
grams of the long bones and chest (c) initial complete 
blood count and subsequent hemoglobin determinations 
e\en two w'eeks (d) general growth and weekh 
increase in weight (c) peisisteiice or improienient in 
craniotabes, (/) appetite and sleep 


3 Karelitr Smuicl Actuated ErRoxterol jn the Treatment of Rtekets 
\m J Du Child 30 llOS (Dec I 192^ 

4 Sobel Jacol> and Clamnn Irvnig Ob ei^atiotu on the ot 
Irradiated Ergo^ttrol in Actuc Rickets Arch Pediat 4G I (Jan ) 1929 

5 Jundell J Klmi che Ver<«che iil>cr Lrjsatzmittel fur Lcbertan bci 
der ProfjlaNe dcr Rachitu \cta paediat S 175 392 1924 

6 \ogt E Fhrfahrungen nnt dcr ^nreicherung dcr Nahrung an 
\ itaminen durch 7ufithr \on \ igantol wahrend der er<icn I cbcnszeit 
Munchen Med Wchnehr 75 “21 {April 27) 1928 

- WilU« F T rollctt D W and Marries El«nor Treatment 
• f Rickcl<5 with Irradiated Ergosterol Vm J Dis Child 37 4S3 496 
(MArch) 1929 


period of time had elapsed for making the necessary 
observations 

At the end of the sixth w'eek none of the infants m 
table 2 showed craniotabes except patient 5 In 
table 3 patients 1 and 2 developed craniotabes, winch 
disappeared at the end of the fourth week of treatment 

Patient 1, table 1, W’as 3 weeks of age before Mosterol 
was given The calcium-phospborus index was 3692 
initially, which accoiding to McCollum is considered 
pathognomonic of rickets, but increased to 47 68 m tw-o 
W'eeks The roentgenograms showed no evidence of 
rickets nor w as there any clinical ei idence His W'eight 
increased steadiij keeping pace with the increased 
calcium and phosphorus ratio The hemoglobin laned 
between 85 and 90 per cent The umbilical and right 
inguinal hernias which he had from birth were definitely 
healing Ihe inguinal henna had cntirelj healed at 
3 months and his weight had increased 4)4 pounds 
(2 Kg ) At this time he dm eloped w-hooping cough, 
which cleared up in file weeks with the use of pertussis 
cctoantigen m large doses and one roentgen exposure 
oier the mediastinum Two months following his 
recoien from whooping cough he dc\eloped a slight 
diarrhea and thrush Tins, howeier did not prevent a 
gmn in weight nor a steadi increase of serum calcium 
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and phosphorus At the age of 5^ inonllis, his wciglit 
was 11 pounds 8 ounces (5 Kg), a gun of 7 pounds 
ovei Ins bn til weiglit, and tlie calcium-pliosphoins indc\ 
was 91 43 

Patient 2, table 1, did well on tlie smaller close of 
viosteiol in spite of the fact that the cnlcinm-phosplioins 
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Clnrt 1 —Biweekly cnlciiim 'ind plio‘;pIioru^ esltmahons Imcd on i 
Rroup of thirU U\o premature infants treated with \nj Icrol 100 D 
solid hue pbosphartts hrol ett line cafciiim The amownfs of |iIir>‘;pIiorti 
and calcium are in milligrams per hundred culitc ccnimtcicrs of IjIockI 
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index was 29 23 and the hemoglobin was SO per cent 
mitnlly There w'as, howcier, no roentgenologic or 
clinical evidence of rickets Within two w'eeks’ time 
the hemoglobin increased to 75 per ceait and the caleium- 


ol ticatment of the group of tliirtj-two premature 
infants included in tables 1, 2 and 3, with a dosage of 
from 30 to 60 drops daily of 100 D eiosterol, that the 
calcinni is at a normal level iiiitiallj, the average being 
10 63 mg per hundred cubic centimeters of blood 
serum 1 be same is true of the phosphorus, which was 
found to aierage G32 mg per hundred cubic cen 
tnneters of blood serum The product of the two in the 
initial period is 67 IS, winch is considered a satisfacton 
latio according to the McCoIIiiin index (the minimum 
being 400, lielow winch rickets is ineiitable) The 
ealennn during the second week took a sharp rise but 
the pliospborns remained about the same, giving ait 
index of 74 88 

During the fonitb week of treatment, there is a fall 
in calcium and a use in phosphorus, the index heiug 
71 40 In the sixth week the calcium-phosphorus mde\ 
was 6740, well within the normal range However it 
IS lower tlian an} index in the preceding four 
wliieli may be accounted lor by greater demands ot the 
nipidl) growing infant tor these inorganic elements 
J besc sails are being mobilireci and utilized for the bon) 
structure, muscles and nervous S 3 stein in greater 
amounts than can be obtained in the food Hence, it 
IS rational to issuine that reserve depots are called on 
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phosphorus index was 48 05 On recent examination 
this child, at the age of IS months, w'as found to liav'c 
eight teeth, with others ready to erupt, to have a 
hemoglobin count of 80 per cent, he weighed 18 pounds 
12 ounce'- (8 5 Kg ) and he was able to walk alone 
Patient 5, table 2, showed considerable drop in the 
calcium-phosphorus index The reason for this soon 
became apparent This infant did not receive viosterol 
in continuous dosage during the last month of observa¬ 
tion He was abandoned by the mother and left to the 
care of disinterested members of the family, who gave 
him viosterol irregularly Some days the baby receiv'ed 
two doses and many days he received none His hemo 
globin dropped to 40 per cent during this period 
Patients 2 and 9, table 2, were interesting from the 
standpoint of the use of viosterol in infections Both 
of these premature infants developed lobar pneumonia 
two weeks after birth, and not only suivived but also 
gained considerably in weight They i eceived effcctn e 
doses of viosterol throughout the course of their ill¬ 
nesses without any evidence of intolerance 

OBSERV''ATIONS ON RATIO OF CALCIUM TO 
PHOSPHORUS 

It will be seen in chart 1, based on biweekly serum 
calcium and phosphorus estimations during the course 


to make up the deficit It is a question, then, vv e 
or not the calcium and phosphorus intake m 
should be supplemented by collateral administration 
tlicsc ssits 

In the eighth and tenth weeks the calcium-phoT^'^ 
indexes show an upturn in ratio coincident vvi i 



r fcnlld 

^hait 2—Weight gain of twenty prenriturc 

les 1 and 2 treated uith Mosterol 100 O m%en 

ants (broken line) under same basal conditions in wciS"' 

3 up 1 increased 38 per cent and group 2 increaseu 2U p 


greater intake of food Although this may " ,|j,d 

specific answ er to the improvement m ca c 
phosphorus ratios, it would seem to play no 
part 


V 
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Chart 2 shows that the average weight of the infants 
m tins group had increased 38 per cent, in contrast to 
a similar group not treated with viosterol 100 D, which 
showed only 20 per cent gam in weight foi a similar 
period It IS well to remember that the diet used was 
the same for the two groups, and the only difference 
in routine care w'as the use of viosterol m the senes 
showing the greatest increase m weight during this six 
weeks period 


the second w'eek, showing 23 8 per cent of deaths for 
the entire ^ear In 1929, of 159 premature babies born 
24 died, 8 wnthm tw'enty-four hours, 10 after twentj- 
four hours up to the second w'eek, 3 during the second 
week, and 3 died between the second and tenth week 
The proportion of mortality for the ^ear 1929 was 
15 per cent During the first nine months of 1930 
there were 92 premature infants born, 9 of whom died 
5 during the first twenty-four horns, 3 after twent\- 


riBLC 3 —Gam m Weight and in Scnim Calcuan and Phos[<hoins in Tiielvc Picnialnie Infants During Use of Maiiniil 

Doses of Viosterol 100 D 


Birth 

Weight 

Niim /-^- 


iKT 

Name 

Sc^ 

Race 

Age 

Lbs 

Oz 


E h 

s 

White 

1 daj 

2 

12 

2 

M L 

9 

White 

1 day 

3 

2 

3 

B S 

d 

White 

1 da> 

3 

11 

4 

H W 

9 

White 

1 daj 

4 

7 


Z H 

9 

White 

1 day 

o 

10 

(> 

J S 

cf 

^eg^o 

1 da^ 

4 

12 

7 

G J 

9 

White 

1 daj 

4 

8 

8 

B P 

d 

White 

1 day 

3 

4 

9 

G P 

9 

White 

1 day 

3 

4 

10 

G 

9 

Tsegro 

1 day 

3 

9 

n 

^ A 

d 

White 

1 day 

4 

4 

12 

D ai 

9 

White 

1 day 

4 

0 


Total 

Duration Dally Gain in 

of Dost of Weight Calcium 

Trpnf. V{n«;toro! . 


Treat 

ment 

VIo«ttero! 

Drops 

'Lbs 

* 

Oz 

•, ^ 
First 

Last 

13 wk 

CO 

4 

14 

11 20 

14 70 

13 wk 

60 

5 

0 

11 40 

12 60 

10 ^rk 

60 

3 

2 

10 30 

13 00 

4 wk 

GO 

I 

2 

11 40 

910 

Cuk 

60 

1 

2 

OSO 

10 70 

4 Uk 

60 

1 

4 

8 40 

14 40 

5t\k 

CO 

0 

13 

11 90 

11 TO 

G wk 

CO 

2 

8 

13 2o 

10 Oj 

C wk 

GO 

1 

0 

8 Cl 

12 50 

4 wk 

CO 

0 

7 

6 51 

32 40 

4 wk 

GO 

0 

10 

S62 

10 10 

3 TTk 

CD 

0 

12 

11 00 

11 60 


Phosphorus 


First 

Last 

Comment 

G03 

C9j 

Turn 

7 2<j 

7 20 

Twin 

5 74 

6 62 

Fali on concrete floor «:houcd no 
iU effects 

5 44 

5 70 


6 34 

5 20 


6 60 

58S 


660 

529 

Slight diarrhea 

6 70 

602 


600 

610 

Gavage Icedlng {or two weeks 

6 40 

5 92 

Ga\nge feeding for three necks 

750 

602 


5 91 

7 59 



ANAL\SIS or THE MORBIOm TABLE 
After observing these premature infants and noting 
their general improvement with the use of viosterol 
since the early part of the year 1929, an investigation 
w'as made regarding the mortality of premature infants 
at the Herman Kiefer Hospital during the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930 

During the three }ears covered in table 4 these 
nfants recened the same t 3 ^pe of feeding, w'ere cared 
for m heated beds and received the same tjpe of 
stimulation They were given interstitial saline or 
dextrose solutions, or whole blood if necessary In 
other W'ords, they w'ere all treated the same except that 
in 1929 viosterol W'as given to most of them and so far 
in 1930 (September), it has been given to all premature 


four hours up to the second week, and 1 aftei the 
second w'eek, or 10 per cent mortality for the first 
nine months of 1930 

It will be noted that there is not onlv a decided 
deciease in the percentage of mortalitj from 1928 to 
1929 when -viosterol was given to a majority of the 
premature infants, but also the number of deaths dur¬ 
ing the first w eek decreased A greater decrease in the 
number of deaths is evident for nine months of 1930 
when all premature infants recened viosterol from the 
first day of life 

It is not, of course, asserted that the reduced death 
rate m the first twenty-four hours for the years 1929 
and 1930 can be attributed to viosterol, but it is belieced 
that the reduced mortalitj of premature infants evident 


Table 4 —Comparative Ycaily Statistics of Morbidity for 377 Prematme Infants Observed Befoie and After the 

Piophylactic Use of Viostciol 100 D 


Morbidity 





Died from 

Died 

Died 


5Iatcrnal 

Po'sitfvc Cord 

Total 

Mor 


Total 

Died 

24 Hours 

During 

After 

Twins 

Syphilis 

Was ermann 




^umber 

in 24 

to Second Second 

Second 

/-'-V 

. 

of 


Icar 

Born 

Hours 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Born Died 

Born Died 

Born Died 

Deaths 

Cent 

192S 

120 

IS 

12 



14 5 

2 

7 2 

30 

23 8 

19^ 

lo9 

8 

10 

3 

3 

20 1 

7 

10 2 

24 

IjO 

1930 

02* 

5 

3 


1 

G 

1 


9 

10 1 


Premature infants born before September 


infants At present viosterol is being given to them 
in the following manner Each infant recenes 1 drop 
of Mosterol on the tongue before each feeding, thus 
making sure that the entire amount is ingested It is 
increased 1 drop each da) up to 10 drops before each 
feeding in other words 60 drops dail) The infants 
are kept on tins dose for two or three months, after 
which the dosage is gradualh decreased to 30 drops 
daih 

There is a note of interest m the morbidiU table In 
1928, of 126 premature infants born, 30 died, IS within 
twcnt)-four hours and 12 after twentv-four hours up to 


after the first week of life for the past two years mav 
be of some significance in evaluating the proph)lactic 
■V irtue of c lostero! 

COMMENT 

Shorth after this study was undertaken it became 
apparent that there was a definite improvement m the 
weight, general well being, hemoglobin concentration, 
calcium-phosphorus index and bone dec clopment m those 
infants constant!) under supervision who received an 
adequate dose of viosterol, m contrast with those infants 
whose mothers were rather indifferent about following 
instructions as to the daih administration of viosterol 
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Jooi ^ J[ 1 
Ahii. h hil 


and tlie general care and feeding of the infant I lit 
tlas‘5 of people dealt with wab ol the lowest indigent 
t>pe 

\tail} t\civ ncM-hoin mf int jirohihl}' is eiulowtd 
with the iiiioiiiit of ealciiini and jihosjihoriis in its body 
iitccbbai} to nianitain a satisfaetorj hahnee until such 
time as adequate amounts of these elements are reteieed 
through Its mother s milk '1 his is especiall) true of the 
full term infant Also, the artificinlh fed baby nia\ do 
w'ell foi many w’eeks without requiring m extra supiily 
of vitamin D to keep up a norm il calcium and jihos- 
plioriib balance On the other hand the prem itiirc 
infant may be morcaiusceptible to the deielopment of a 
negative ealeinm phos[)hoius hahnee on aceoiint of 
difficulty 111 ingesting enough milk, e\cn bi garage, 
during the first few' weeks of life 

It IS an aeeepted faet tint preimture infants aie 
prone to dcrelop iiekets I hey possess other plnsici! 
inadequacies which directly or nidirectlj cause a high 
death rate in the lirst few' weeks of life In respeet to 
the high mcideiice of iickets, it docs not seem to be 
entirely due to the infant’s niiliilitr to take sufficient 
milk, nor h.is it been established that a depletion of 
calcium and phosphoius ncccssaiilj occurs when the 
milk intake is subnoimal 

The relation of intrinsic and available extrinsic 
calcium and phosphorus to their utilwation after 
adequate idmimstiation of vitamin 1) is not well under¬ 
stood and, until tins biologic phtiiomeiioii is fulh 
explained, exact procedures foi prevention of iickcts 
cannot be postulated Nercrthclcss, it is incieasingh 
apparent that ritamm D in the form of viosterol is a 
vitally impoitant factor eailv m the life of those infants 
highly susceptible to rickets, and its judicious use from 
the first daj of birth seems to increase the possibility of 
their survnal and normal giowtli 

Cod hvei oil in doses sufficidiit to prevent tickets in 
premature infants is not well tolerated because of its 
laigc content of fat Viosterol, however, has supiibcd 
a medieamcnt containing vitamin D without an appre¬ 
ciable amount of fat and with a potency adjusted so th it 
one diop is equivalent to the amount of \itamm D m 
from one to tw'o teaspooiifuls of standardired cod liver 
oil 

One IS enabled, therefore, to gne these premature 
infants effective doses of vitamin D w'lthout upsetting 
digestion, and thus prevent rickets from developing 
Moicover, the physical w'ell being of the prcnntuie 
infant is gieatly improved as observed clinically There 
IS a definite increase in the w'eight as compared with 
unticated infants, also, there is an increased appetite, 
greater resistance to infection and, finally, the per¬ 
centage of deaths of piematuie infants is reduced when 
an adequate daily dose of riosterol is started w'lthin 
twenty-four hours after birth The dose of viosterol 
should be from 45 to 60 drops daily after the first ten 
days This dose should be continued for eight or ten 
weeks, after which period it may be gradually reduced 
to 20 or 30 drops daily' 

Admittedly, the exact dose of viosterol in the pie- 
vention of rickets is somewhat questionable at the 
pieseiit time and further study is needed It is believed, 
however, that during the investigation of the past 
eighteen months something has been accomplished in 
suggesting a minimal dose of 30 drops and maximal 
dose of 60 drops daily as an effective range for the 
prevention of ricl^ets in premature infants 

Dae id Wliitnee Budding 


Clinicnl Notes, Suggestions, a/irf 
New Instruments 


coxGrxiTAr tAttr ronwATios or the 

HI ADDLll NFCK 

aiiericr ainc^x W f) LoiiEvnetc MD 

I’lllHDELrilH 

\ 1)01, aged 1 icar, seen hi one of ns (H L), Jan 28, IM 
had been iireiiousli treated for anoreeia, lomiling contol 
crjing and inability to gam weight The suggeslion iias im'e 
that the child w is a hydrolabdc bab\ (rinkclstem), gainir, 
rapidli and losing rapidly without any acule alimenlan 4' 
tiirliaiice to account for it \n explanation of this mai be lotrl 
in the hydrone[)hrosis as rcitaled al autopsy althonsh lbs ai 
a cause of tiic unstable weight was not suggested durirg bit 
Tile child s wciglit was 16 iwunds 3 ounces (7 kg) Th 
sire of the abdomen was striking but examination yielded n 
satisfactory results at that tunc 1 our weeks later the cliul 
weighed 17 [loimds 13 ounces (78 Kg) The child b'ganti 



I (]0 

Fir I —Djiattd bhtldcr with the \aUe‘5 dilated right ano 
ureter and t\teiisi\c hilatcnl h>dronephroscs 


sleep poorly and coinnicnccd to cr\ often A 
obtained showed a large amount of pus but tbt 

w as then examined under fight cldoroform inhala i 
results were inconclusne mtal fo''^ 

The child was admitted to the Jfount Sinai percent 

tirologic study lopax was employed, 23 cc of the a 

solution was injected mtraicnoiisly The could 

large mass m the region of the right kidney > P° ,,,( dial 
be elicited in the area of tlie left 1 idney The ten 
iiosis of a solitary kidney was made Cystoscopy 
a number 11 baby cystoscope being used It met an jjijicd 
in the midportion of the anterior urethra, which ' (jijdJcr 
with bougies and the cystoscope then passed \v3J 

Before the bladder could be entered another obs r 
encountered beyond the external sphincter and Jus |.ppc 
bladder necl After some gentle manipulations „( «as 

slipped into the bladder It was noted that bladder 

held rather firmly m a grasp by the bladder neck boldius 
was found enormously distended with could 

much 01 er 500 cc The bladder walls and ureteral 
not be seen distinctly owing to the nonirrigating yP 
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Cjstoscopc The bladder neck \\as found to be tight and the 
opening was sbtlike A diagnosis was made of congenital \alve 
formation of the posterior urethra with dilatation of the upper 
urinary organs and stricture of the anterior urethra 
Daily bladder larages were gi\cn to enable satisfactory ersto- 
scopic ureteral catheterization later The child gradually became 
more uremic and died 



Fig 2—\alic fo mation seen from \ariotts angles a shows the saKes 


An autopsy was done We report the changes in the urinary 
tract only, as the other organs were normal The left kidney 
presented a mass measuring 11 by 7 cm The kidney tissue left 
was \ery little, situated on top of an enormous hydronephrosis 
The thickness of the kidney tissue was 7 mm The pehic 
mucosa was inflamed and thicl cued There were two ureters 
with a mam stem in the bladder The ureter was enormously 
dilated and kinked in many places The right kidney measured 
95 by 4 by 2 S cm It presented a condition similar to that of 
Its mate The bladder was tremendously thickened and trabecu- 
latcd, the mucosa showing numerous petechiae due to passuc 
congestion The posterior urethra showed the typical dexelop 
ment of symmetrical xahes, extending on both sides of the 
\erumontanum, forming pocketed \al\es The xalves xxere xery 
thick and fibrous 

The diagnosis was congenital x'alxe formation in the posterior 
urethra with resulting destruction of the upper urinary tract 

1018 Medical Arts Building 


COXCEMTAL PLEMFORai XEUKOFIBROMAS AXD ELEPHAV 
TIASIS XELROXIATOSA OE THE RIGHT aRXI AXD 
NECK (NON RECKIINGHAUSEN S DISEASE) 
SUPPLEAIEKTARV REPORT 

r P A zixcuK M D SmixcriELD O no 

In 1919 Ii reported a case of x'on Recklinghausen s disease 
xxith a rexiexx of the literature The report may be thus 
summarized 

Trancis S appeared normal at birth At the age of 1 xear 
the boy cried xxhen the upper part of the right arm xxas handled 
1 he discomfort xxas due to subcutaneous fibrous cords occurring 
III tile upper and loxxcr parts of the arm These were remoxed 
and the boy had considerable relief In the course ot years the 
xxliole right upper extremity grew m noticeable disproportion 
to that of the left arm The skm became pigmented and 
thickened, simulating an ordinary elephantiasis Brownish pig¬ 
mentation graduallx increased oxer the bodx m large areas 
Roentgenograms of the bones of the right upper extremity 
'hoxxcd trophic cinnccs and alropbx 


I Anzingcr E P Congenital PJexifonn Neurofibromata and EIc 
Phamia is Neuromatosa of Right \nn Ohio Sale M j 13 -124 (July 


To establish its congenital origin, it was slioxxn that the 
father had multiple fibromas and pigmented spots oxer his bodx 
but otherxxise appeared to be normal A rexiexx of the literature 
demonstrated that mild cases are oxerlooked or may be incor¬ 
rectly diagnosed One fatal case rexealed changes m the central 
and peripheral nerxes 

In concluding the report of the case I stated that the disease 
usually runs a benign course, but owing to the age of the boy 
a guarded prognosis should be gixen Unfortunately for the 
patient this prognosis xxas yustihed The patient is noxx 21 xears 
old and has scarcely been able to do menial tasks as a laborer 
He IS fairly intelligent but his ambitions are thxxarted by a 
burdensome mass of flesh and bones comprising the right upper 
extremity Roentgenograms show a marked thinning of the 
bone shafts of the upper and loxxer parts of the right arm The 
distal ends of the long bones are irregularly enlarged and more 
porous, not unlike bone cysts in appearance The xxnst joint 
IS disorganized, feeling like a “bag of bones ” The hand struc¬ 
tures are mostly spared, but there is marked weakness oxxmg 
to faulty mnerxation from aboxe The hxperplastic soft tissue 
oxer the back of the neck bulges, not unlike a tumor The 
major projection in the center of the neck feels hard Roent¬ 
genograms of the neck shoxx atrophy and absorption ot the 
bodies of the sixth sexenth and ciglith xertebrae, thus explaining 
the angular deformity on the posterior surface Inquirx into 
the family history rexeals that the father still has the larxal 
form of the disease prexiously reported The mother has an 
adx'anced pulmonary tuberculosis One brother recentlx died 
at the age of 18 from abscess of the brain Tor years he bad 
large pigmented areas oxer the abdomen and extensor surfaces 
of the knees One brother, aged IS, has one small pigmented 
spot One sister, aged 13, has a few broxvn spots on the chest 
One sister aged 11, is normal 

T hrough the courtesy of Dr A H McKnight, this case 
recently came under my obserxation He suggested that ampu- 




Eip 1 — Eleptiantiasis Em 2 — Etcphantiaxis neuronialo'ia 
neuromatosa posterior de* note itie lumor like deformity on llic neck 
formity of the neck is well 
hov\ n 

tation of the right upper extremitx max gixe temporarx relief 
from the burdensome mass 


ELMXI XRX 

This disease was first described bx xon Recklinghausen m 
1882 He emphasized the congenital aiilage Microscopically 
there is a neurolcmmar proliicr ition which later ends m a dense 
fibrosis of the nerxe The disease inxolxes the peripheral nerxes 
but occasionallx max inxadc the central nerxous system produc¬ 
ing gross trophic changes m the bones and xiscera It is e_scntial 
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to recognize the milclcr tjpes, \tliich nrc often nnslnkcn for other 
diseases One ease with nodular swelling in the neck was 
mistaken for Hodgkin's disease 





Fdt 3—ricpliaiitiasis nciironntosa rifclit tipiicr c'ilrcmiiy shous ilic 
pendulous mass and pitnicntatuiu 


The bone changes and disorganization of tissues jiistif> the 
opinion that the disease in tins patient will progress insidiniisb 
and sonic localized complication niaj cause a fatal termination 
726 First National Bank Building 


FOURTH or JltA ACCIDENT IORI K N IIODA 
niROLCII liRAIN 
Joel C Suanson iM D I laoo \ D 

W O, a south, aged IS was admitted to St I ukc s Hospital, 
Jul> 4, 1929 He was brought to the cntcrgcncj room sitting 
in a wheel chair, an air pump plunger rod tliroiigb his head 
He was cold and claininj Ins pulse slow and weak, with the 
appearance of severe shock, not unconscious, but unable to 
respond to questions 

Immediate aiitisliock treatment was started The protruding 
shaft was cleansed with iodine and withdrawn, the patient was 
put to bed, and tetanus antitONin was gnen The pump shaft 
was fite-siNtcenths inch in diameter and 18 inches long It had 
entered the skull through the medial and upper angle of the 
right orbit, without injurj to the ejcball, and had protruded 



Fig 1 —Rod in situ 


6 inches in the midliiie at about the parietal and occipital 
articulations 

The patients mother stated that the joung man had been 
placing lighted firecrackers in the pump barrel and holding the 
handle while they exploded When the accident occurred he 

* From the Sectioa of Orlhopaedic Surgery the Fargo Clinic 


had placed two firecrackers in the pump This time tlic handle 
shpjxid off and the piston shaft was shot through his head. 

Jiilj 5, a partial flaccid hemiplegia appeared This i«s of 
tliL crossed tjjK miohing the right side of the face and the 
left anil and hand (dro[) wrist), with the left loner extremity 
showing a mild txiic of flaccid paralysis The paralyzed mem 
hers were protected by splints and sand bags A 20 percent 
solution of mild silter protein was instilled in the affected eie, 
and moist lioric acid dressings were applied to the puncture 
wounds 

To counteract the cerebral edema associated with the trauma, 
SO cc of SO per cent dextrose was gnen intraienously Thu 
was gnen once or twice daily for fire days Gradual iiuproie 
meiit was noticed By the end of the first xtcek the temperature, 
pulse and respirators rate were normal The blood pre'snie 
remained constant with a systolic of lOS and diastolic of 60 
flit hemiplegia disapiiearcd slowly except for the wrist drop 
which did not change 

z\t the end of three weeks the patient began to deielophead 
aches w ith an increasing force and frequency Examination of 
the retinas showed marked choked disks The 50 per cent 
dextrose was again gnen intraxcnously in 50 cc. doses and 
continued daily for fixe days until the headaches had disappeared 
and the disks had cleared 



Fig 2—Four weeks xfler accident tiealing of bone wilbout ea 
mciit on brain 


August 8, the first moxcniciits were noticed m the e ^ 
and fingers August 11, these moxements were 
Progress from now on was uncxentful and xery 

This patient has been seen at frequent intenals for 
The drop wrist has disappeared, some muscular atrop 
weakness arc present m the hand and forearm, j,ght 

that this IS also improx mg There is a slight ptosis of 
eyelid and some exophthalmos of that eye but his '' 
unimpaired He has completed another year of big 
with success, so there is no apparent mental impairmcn 

We shall continue to see him regularly for sexera > 
xxatch for any latent signs of abscess formation or impa 
of the central nerxous system __ _ - 

Health m the Tropics —In most tropical climes 
metabolism is distinctly loxxer than m the temperate z 
there IS a definite reduction of vasomotor tone f loduciug 
indicate that climatic conditions per se are capable ot P ([,£ 
effects on the organism and may explain m some mca 
apparent lassitude and indolence common to natives 
Rent colonization of the low lying regions of whdf 

equable, hot, moist climate and no cool season, by ^ 
race is in our opinion not possible, as a uniformly a 
climate endured for years diminishes the resistance aga 
ease and has a markedly deleterious effect on the ncrxou 
—Castellani, Sir Aldo Climate and Acclimatization 
John Bale Sons and Danielsson Ltd, 1931 
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Special Article 


THE INDISPENSABLE USES OF 
NARCOTICS 

IN the treatment of coughing* 
ROBERT A HATCHER M D 

^E\v loriv 

A cough IS 1 sudden expiratory blast, usinlly after a 
pre\ious deep inspiration with closiiie of the glottis 
hereby the iima glottidis is opened suddenly and 
fluid, solid or air present in the respiratory tiact is 
expelled It is loliintan or it is induced reflexh by a 
peripheral stimulus (irritation of sensor) ner\e end¬ 
ings) carried by an affeient nerve to a central mecha¬ 
nism which coordinates the numerous acts iniolved m 
coughing It IS distinguished from the voluntary 
process of clearing one’s throat in which, after a deep 
breath, there is an expirator) blast through the nar- 
roived space between the root of the tongue and the 
lowered soft palate for the lenioial of a foreign body, 
or which may consist of a slight voluntar) cough 
The act of coughing differs from forced expiration 
mainly by its suddenness, bA the closure of the glottis 
during the first part of the act and its sudden opening, 
the efeent paths of the cough reflex being those con¬ 
cerned m forced expiration and control of the glottis 
The diagnosis of the cause of coughing, an under¬ 
standing of Its uses and disadvantages, and the 
treatment (including removal of the cause) require a 
clear understanding of the mechanism of the leflcx and 
it is necessary to discuss briefly the cough center the 
ner\ous paths, the distribution of the sensory endings 
(or sensoiy nerve apparatus), the stimuli that give rise 
to coughing, the diagnostic uses of coughing, the 
serAice it performs, its disadvantages and dangers, and 
the principles of the therapeutic treatment of a cough 
because narcotics are often misused by those w’ho fail 
to bear these in mind 

Kohts' cut through the medulla at various lei els and 
observed the point at ivhich the cough reflex w'as 
abolished He did not consider the eiidence wdiollv 
satisfactor), but he concluded that the cough center 
probabh lies m the middle of the floor of the fourth 
Acntncle beginning about 2 mm abore the obex The 
cough center is considered here as a part of the 
respiratory center 

Nothnagel' found the undersurface of the \ocaI 
cold extending to the cncoid cartilage to be the most 
sensitive, the trachea much less so its sensitneness 
rapidl) declined with repeated irritation the point of 
bifincation of the trachea was almost as sensitnc as the 
laranx He obserxed decreasing sensitneness in the 

* In this article narcotics are considered indispen^Tble in an\ ca<e 
in ulucii thcN are u<ed li\ i jiroi e h qnaliljed ph'ficiaii i vvi<;eK is 
possible but in effort made to i>utnt out how their u«c ma> bt retlnced 
to a minimum 

These articles arc prepnred under i plan of coopcrition heincen 
the American Medical Association the Committee on DruR Addiction 
of the Dnision of Medicil *^cieuccs of the National Research Council 
Tnd the DiM<ion of Mental Hysvenc of the L nited Siate^f Pubhe Health 
Serwee ThtxT object is to reduce tbe IcRitimate use of addiction drops 
to a mmimutn hj replacement wherever po«sihle with other rcmedic< that 
HiU accompli h the de tred re ult The plivsicians of the Lnitcd States 
are the e««entnl group m anv such attempt and it is hoped that the c 
articles will be u eful to them in their practice The finds for thi worJ 
have hcen donated to the National Research Council by the Bureau of 
Social HvKiciic Inc 

1 Kobt O i.\penmentelle I ntcr uchunten uber den Hu ten 
Virchows Arch f patli \nat GO 191 

2 Nothnapcl H 2ur Lehrc voni Hu ten \ irchows ^rch f oath 

\int 44 9 Ibti® * 


smiller bronchi but he was unable to induce cough by 
irutation of the uheoli These observations are m 
iiarmony wuth those of more recent investigators 
Nothnagel xvas unable to produce coughing by irritation 
of the normal or inflamed pleura and since pleurisy 
mav occur wathout a cough he concluded that a cough 
occurring in pleurisy is due to a complication Noth¬ 
nagel did not attempt to induce coughing experi¬ 
mentally by irritation of the gastric mucous membiane 
but he believed that the stomach is not a direct source 
of coughing Gastric irritants commonly gaxe rise to 
vomiting, but not to coughing, and the so-called gastne 
cough probably is induced by stimuli arising trom some 
other organ 

The extreme sensitiveness of the point of biturcation 
causes infected material from one lung which reaches 
this point to be expelled W’lthoiit infecting the opposite 
lung The danger of interfering xvitb this reflex by 
depressing the center with narcotics is obvious The 
eaih administration of morphine may suppress the 
cough for many hours, and occasionally it mterfeies 
Avith the diagnosis 

Smith ^ sa)'s that coughing is a signal that something 
IS irritating a branch of the xagiis iierxe or the cough 
centei and is natures effort to remote the iiritatmg 
substance The branches of the vagus are (1) a 
small meningeal branch, which is not concerned with 
coughing though it mav possibh account for xomitmg 
in meningitis, (2) Arnold’s branch to the ear—a tare 
cause of coughing due to disorders of the external cai 
(w'ax, eczema), ( 3 ) pharxngeal branch—a frequent 
source of coughing, (4) superior laryngeal bianch— 
sensor) to base of tongue and larxnx the most fre¬ 
quent source of coughing watli or wathout visible 
changes, (5) inferior laryngeal branch—motoi for the 
act of coughing, not a cause of coughing but of ineffi¬ 
ciency and other peculiarities m the act of coughing, 
(6) cardiac branches, (7) piilmonarx branches—con¬ 
cerned m the cough of gross pulmonary or pleu¬ 
ral disease, (8 and 9) esophageal and pericardial 
branches, (10) gastric branches—occasionally cl)spcpsn 
IS attended with coughing (see comments on Nothnagel, 
prexiously mentioned; 

The fact that coughing results from irritation of 
\anoiis organs points to the necessity of a correct 
diagnosis The follmcmg causes are listed b\ Voor- 
sanger and Firestone ^ among those commonh undiag¬ 
nosed enlarged broiicliial root glands w ith peribronchial 
and hilar thickening, with tliickcnmg of apical pleura, 
with basal thickening and density, coarse mottling and 
fibrosis, healed pulmonar\ fibrosis with calcification of 
glands empln sema bronchiectasis and asthma, chronic 
bionclntis and pharxngitis, sinusitis tonsillitis pleu- 
ns\ with effusion mitral incompetence aortitis and 
aneurxsm tlnroid msiifficienc\ In perth) roid right 
pneumothorax (spontaneous), lung abscess, broiiclio- 
pneiimonia with abscess neurasthenia and anemia 

Among the common causes of coughing also often 
oxerlooked arc Inpertroplu of the lingual tonsil 
(treated h) deep searing with the galvanocauterv) 
elongation of the mula often xvith papillomatous 
extension at its tip and phar\ ngeal grow tbs m w Inch the 
ioWieks are greath enlarged and resemble adenoid 
tissue Such growths occasionalh cause coughs lasting 
lor xears but disappear at once when the growths are 
rcnioxcd A patie nt suffering with a chronic cough 

3 Smith F J Indcn of Differential Dnpnosis cd 3 p 14S 

J A 'r^so'in? (OctT)’ 19^'”"' Cm,sh 

3 Maver E Fcr«;ondl cr mmunicaljon to the Tiithor 
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due to one of these uncliaijnoscd conditions may resort 
to tlie use of a patent’ niedieinc coiit lining morpliine 
ind liecome an addict 

Cougliing IS frequently tlie only SMUptom present in 
the first stage of cudne insufiiciencr Carp" st itcs 
tliat an inflamnntoi \ incomplete extern il fistulous tract, 
uhieh was adherent to the \ngus nerve, induced a dry 
hacking cough for two rears which stopjied jiromptly 
aftei excision of the traet A cough in a tuherculous 
jiatient is not ncccssarilr due to tuhcrculosis itself hut 
n.ar result from mouth bieathing and eonse(|uent irrita¬ 
tion of the phannged mucous memhianc Pagnier 
and Lerond reported violent paioxjbtns of coughing 
which resisted treatment for six months It rras 
associated with hcmoptjsis indicating reflex congestire 
phenomena, probably connected with an existing polr- 
cvthemia Brennemann’’ discusses the diflerent tjpes 
of cough in nontubeicnlous childien He sa}s tliat 
if ail} of certain coughs arc productirc or accomplined 
by (onstitnfional s}mptoms, examination of the sputum 


IS imperative 

Coughing has onh one useful purpose—the rcmoral 
of material from the an pass.iges But there arc manv 
disadrantages, and ereii clangeis, due to the mere act of 
coughing and rrhile it is commonh of minor signifi¬ 
cance, one or more of the following 11113 require 
consideration interference w ith sleep, p mi and exhaus¬ 
tion , paral 3 sis of a weak heart, cerebral liemorrhagc 
m In pertension, dislodging a thiomlnis in a bleeding 
ressel, hemorrhage after operation, such as tonsillee- 
tomv, tearing of a sntnied lung from the w.ill of the 
chest after an operation for pnlmonart suppuration, 
the tearing of pleural adhesions the tearing of aUeoh 
leading to pneumothorax, the rupture of a \essel result¬ 
ing m hemopt}sis, the rupture of a lung abscess, the 
fracture of a 11 b (not so raic as many supjiosc), the 
tearing of sutures after an abdominal operation caus¬ 
ing hernia, empln sema of sound alveoli dissemination 
of infected material outside the bod}, with the spread 
of disease to otheis, or within the body watli the 
extension of the area of disease, aspiration of infected 
matciial into sound parts of the lungs dibsemmaUon 
of lodired oil m roentgen-iay woik, sjireadmg the area 
of infection, maintaining a tubereuloub pioctss m an 
active state b} exertion and heightened pressure m the 
thorax, rupture of an aneurtsm, postoperatn cly, 
particularly aftei operations on the bladder 01 intes¬ 
tinal tract 

A productive cough should not be interfered with 
unless It does more haim than good, but there are few 
conditions in which pernicious interference is more 
common than that m wdiich a cough which is rcinoeing 
abundant secretion is stopped wathout relieving the 
pathologic cause of the secietion 

iMorphine should not be used for a cough when 
simple means suffice, hence the latter will be considered 
first Intelligent patients are easily trained to avoid 
coughing except w'hen it is necessary for expectoration 
Lord " warns patients with chronic pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis that useless coughing is a source of danger of 
hr}ngeal tuberculosis He recommends wide strips of 
Lilienthal’s Elastikon about the thorax for diminishing 


fi Tarn Louis Branchial Fistula — Its Clinical Relation to Irnta 
tion of the Vagus Surg Cjiiec Obst 43 772 (June) 1926 

7 Paimiez and Lerond Bull et mem Soc med d hop ile Pans 
-.O 174 (Dec 17) 1926 abstr J A M A 88 872 (March 12) 1927 
”9 Brenuemann'^ Joseph The Aontuberculous Child J A JI A 

90 586 (Feb 25) 1928 a u-j a au at 

9 Lord r T in discussion on Archibald tduard and Brown A L 
Cough Its Action on Slaterial 111 the Tracheobronchial Tract Arch Surg 
10 222 (Jan Jiart 2) 1928 


the pnm and inttnsiB of useful cough and directs lh« 
patient to lie on the affected side during sleep, com 
pressing the affected lung, diminishing respiraton 
nuncment in it and lessening the desire to cough He 
saas that i sudden inspiration will often abolish the 
desire to cough \ arious authors discuss the cffectne 
ness of graaita m drammg the respirator} passages in 
the absence of coughing when the body is slight!) 
inclined with the heail lowered 

Deniulecnts A demulcent senes to protect an 
inflamed surface against irritation and tliercb) lessens 
coughing f he use of demulcents is limited to direct 
application to the inflamed mucous membrane in the 
upper rcsjurator} passages Thc} frequenth sene as 
a nidus in which bacteria tlirne The mouth and 
throat should be cleaned occasional!} when demulcents 
arc used 

Expectorants Thc alkalis ha\c a direct hquefung 
action on sputum '\iitimoii} and potassium tartrate 
acts reflexh, apomorplime direct!), on the loniiting 
center to induce nausea which is attended b) increased 
bronchial secretion Ammonium chloride is frequent!) 
used III thc form of troches, but its exact mode of action 
Is not known 


Irritation of % arious parts of the respirator) tract u 
the most common cause of coughing In addition to 
other measures directed to the relief of congestion and 
to picientmg the extension of inflammation to the 
lungs thc treatment of thc cough of acute broncbito 
IS directed to the increase of bronchial secretion ))hen 
It IS scant), to its liquefaction when it is thick and 
tenacious, to lessening secretion when it becomes exce' 
sive, and to depressing thc center when cougbmg In 
become injurious m spite of other measures Aauseanb 
such as s)rup of ipecac and wine of antimon}, promoc 
secretion, the inhalation of aapor from hot )\’ate|' o 
which compound tincture of benroiii has been added, or 
water as hot as it can be sipped with comfort, pro^ 
motes secretion, helps to keep the mouth and throa 
clean, and alla)S irritation 1 hick, tenacious sputum 
IS rendered liquid In the measures mentioned or » 
potassmni or sodium iodide Little attention is usiia 
])nid to thc therapeutic use of atropine in coughing 
depresses the sensor} endings of thc vagus and 
sometimes used in small doses for lessening 
hionchial secretion, but excessue drjaicss mus > 


aaoidcd 

Chronic bionchitis The treatment of the cough i se 
It not essential!) different from that m acute broncu . 
but It disturbs the sleep freqiientl} and may 
depressant for the cough reflex Creosote has 
used extensnely m the treatment of chronic jj. 

but its action m this condition has not been satisfac o ) 
explained, and there is a dnersit) of opinion concern 
Its ralue m lessening the cough and expectoratio 
bronchitis and tuberculosis ,ijgl 

Kuh recommends a mixture composed of 
from 1 to 2 per cent, creosote, 1 per ‘^^nt, camp 
fiom 0 5 to 1 per cent, and oil of pme needles, - 1 
cent, m light liquid petrolatum for whooping co 
acute and chronic bronchitis and bronchial asthma 
sars that the results are striking m sei'ere case 
chronic bronchitis and bronchial asthma and 
inhalation is generally followed by seieral exp 
coughs )vith the oacuation of tenacious mucus, 
often affords sleep, )vhile the purulent character o —_ 

10 Kuh E J A Successful Method of Intrabronchial Tre^lment^^^ 

Asthma Bronchitis and Allied AlTections 3^1 J V 


(^o\ } 6 ) 1927 
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e\pectoration rapidh changes and deci eases in amount 
in bronchitis He says tint the treatment is palliative 
in !m-feier and in the asthma nhich accompanies it 
that the nasal secretion is improved by directing the 
sprat into the postnasal space It is not used for 
patients who have feter at first nor for those nho do 
not cooperate The results m bronchiectasis are satis- 
I acton only occasionally 

Lanngitis Von Schroeder” says that continued 
outdoor life lessens the excitability of the muco is mem¬ 
brane of the respiratory passages and assists the 
patients m their efforts to combat the cough stimulus 
While continued outdoor life is beneficial, frequent 
change from a warm room to cold damp air is distinctly 
harniful, hence one who has acute larjngitis should 
a\oid exposure to the cold The nose tin oat and 
hr 3 nx should receive attention m the tieatment of 
coughs in all infectious conditions 
Depressants Tlie depression of the respiratory 
center by morphine lessens the capacitj' of the already 
oiertaxed weakened respiratory center of debilitated 
persons and increases mechanical obstruction of the 
air passages by intei fering with expectoration, and one 
of the dangers of the use of morphine m coughs in 
enfeebled patients is that of plugging a bronchus with 
mucus and interfering with respiration in part of the 
king already reduced by consolidation withm the limits 
of safety This is not an infrequent cause of death 
Jlorphine is actively constipating, codeine is much less 
so and is preferable when purgation is necessari 
The essential actions and uses of morphine are 
described briefly m “Useful Drugs ” Ihe cough 
reflex is depressed bv relative!) small doses of mor¬ 
phine—such as are too small to exert the hypnotic 
action The exact dose necessar) for the relief of 
coughing cannot be stated in milligrams or fractions 
of a gram because seveie irritation of the respiratorv 
tract gives rise to strong stimuli, and the stronger the 
stimuli, the greater is the depression of the center 
necessary to abolish the lefiex that such stimuli would 
induce Furthermore, the frequency of coughing must 
be taken into consideration and the degiee to wdiich it 
13 necessary to lessen it One must also consider the 
probable state of the center on wdneh the drug is 
expected to act When there is widespiead central 
depression the respiratory center is more easily depi essed 
to the danger point than under normal conditions, and 
m such cases morphine must be used cautioiislv 
Olniously, if demulcents are used to lessen local irrita¬ 
tion in the respirator) passages, less depression of the 
center is necessary than wdien excessne irritation can¬ 
not he treated local!) When it is necessar) to depiess 
the cough center, one should im ariably use the smallest 
dose that will sen'c the purpose and should not emploc 
It more frequent!)' than is necessary to niamtain the 
required degree of contiol of coughing The effects ot 
morphine last some hours and too frequent repetition 
of the dosage will result m cumulation with unnccessarv 
depression of the respiratorc center The dose ot 
morphine neccssarc for the relief of coughing, there- 
iorc, raries wideh and in some cases as little as 
gram (2 mg ) will suffice to lessen coughing cspeciall) 
It that dose be repeated at interrals of from tour to six 
hours One should necer direct that the single effectse 
do^e of morphine for a cough he repeated at stated 

11 \on Schroctler I chcr den Hti^ten dcr Phlbisjker «nd die 

thcrai>euti chc \ cn> cndbirkeit des Peronin'? gegen den^clben Therap 
Monai«.h ll 4 18^ 

\2 I eful Drug cd S Cbicago \mcncan 'Medical Association 1930 
r lOf 


Intervals without regard for the var^ ing needs oi the 
patient from hour to horn and from dar to da), and the 
dose should alvva)s be reduced to the least amount that 
alleviation of the stniptoms permits Ihe dangeis ot 
morphine for the relief of chronic conditions are too 
well known to require discussion 

Morphine often causes dryness of the mouth and 
throat It has been suggested that the apparent 
diminished secretion of mucus m bronchitis may be due 
to greater absorption of wxater, but it seems probable 
that the action is central This may be partially orer- 
conie by tlie sininltaneous use of naiiseants when they 
are not otherwise contraindicated, and iMurrelU^ sug¬ 
gested the sinniltaneous use of morphine and apomor- 
phine The popular browm mixture contains %oo 
giain (02 mg ) of morphine in the form of camphor¬ 
ated tincture of opium, and grain (1 mg) of 
antimony and potassium tartrate in the arerage dose ot 
4 cc (1 fliiidraehin) Morphine is said to have the 
advantage ovei codeine of causing some relaxation of 
the bronchial muscles, winch is useful when the 
passages are greath obstructed bv an accumulation of 
mucus This advantage, hovvcvei, is usual!) slight 
compared to the many adrantages of codeine 

The actions of codeine resemble those of morphine m 
general, but they differ in certain essentials Codeine 
is less actnely depressant to the higher parts of the 
brain and to the respiratorv center, and it is moic 
actively stimulating to the cord and, with large doses, 
even to the respiratory centci This piobablv partially 
explains why codeine sometimes proves unsatisfactor) 
in the treatment of coughs, and it suggests that failmc 
can often be avoided by a careful regulation of the 
dose, especially if it is used m connection with othei 
ineasiirts for lessening a congli Mavor'* says it is 
piactically universally admitted that codeine ichevcs a 
cougii nearly as well as morphine 

Many substances having actions intermediate between 
those of morphine and of codeine have been introduced 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that any one of 
tlese IS capable of replacing morphine and codeine 
with advantage Those that have the full action of 
moiphme are also habit forming, and those that aie 
not habit forming are not essentially siiperioi to codeine 
for the relief of coughing Von Schroeder” lecom- 
mended the use of several, siicli as codeine, pcronin and 
morphine, alternateh 

Heroin was introduced as a harmless substitute for 
morphine, but it is moie toxic than morphine and gives 
rise to addiction which is more difhcult to combat than 
that of morphine itself, and it has no advantages ovei 
morphine that justify its continued use Among the 
substances that have been introduced with claims moic 
01 less similar to those of heroin are eucodal, dilaudid 
and dicodid The results of a questionnaire sent out 
by Wolff’- show that all of these substances giv'c rise 
to addiction and this is true of all substances, such as 
pantopium h)drochloricuin and iiarcophm, which con¬ 
tain morphine Thev have no obvious advantage ovc 
morphine in the treatment of coughing It is jiossihle 
that dilaudid mav have less teiidtncv to cause addiction 
than morphine, but available data are insiifiicicnt to 
permit of a final conclusion 

13 Murrd] W On the Action of Apomorphme nnd Apocodcinc ssiih 
Reference to Their Value as Fvpcctorants in the Treatment of Chronic 
Bronchiti Brit M J 1 4'»2 3891 

14 Ma'or A f-a peromne on action 5ur la tout Rev med dc la 

SuKse Rom IS l^'PS 

Molff r 7ur Bebandlunff und Bekaempfting dcr Alkaloidsuchtcn 
Dcut«;che med W clmschr 51 “ (Jan 0) 5l (Jan 13) 134 (Jan 27). 
224 (Feb 10) 266 (Feb 17) 349 (March 2) 387 (March 9) 1V28 
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SUMMARY AND CONCIUSION 
A thoiougli consideration of the causes of coughing 
and its rational treatment will convince one that mor¬ 
phine itself has only a limited field of usefulness in the 
treatment of coughing in the great inajont}' of cases, 
and that the far safer codeine mav he used with adian- 
tage in most cases in which simple me isiires do not 
cause relief 

‘IN East Tw cut}-Sixth Street 


Council on Physical Therapy 

Tiif Council os Physical aiirovcd thc foliouisc 

ITiCLC IT s / c 

_ il A Carter Stcrttnry 


EDUC\TION IN PinALXL 111! RAPY 

The Council on Physical Iherajiy is engaged on a 
piogiam intended to le id to fuller ippreciation of the 
importance of physical tlieiapt m the tieatment of 
disease One of the chiet aetnities of the Council his 
been the publieation m these eoluniiis of a senes of 
articles intended to elucidate the plnsieil and pin bio¬ 
logic bases on which the xaiious dnisions of ph\sical 
therapy depend for their cfiieieney, and also to ilTorel 
an outline as to how' the seteial nieasures therewith 
concerned should be conducted 

In these articles eiiipli isis li is been placed on the 
fundamentals of the geiieial field of physical therap) , 
namely, the use of heat massage, exercise pissue 
motion and postural leh iliilitation Kefcienec to limita¬ 
tions and dangers has been included Other ictnitics 
of the Council liaie been concerned with the adiertising 
of apparatus and methods alleged to be of value in 
various conditions, somewdiat along the hues of the 
activities of the Council on Pharmacy and Chcniistrj' 
The Council on Physical Ihcrapv has also deioteel time 
to consideiation of miximal and mininial standards of 
education in the field of physical theiapy for premcdieal 
and medical students Instruction along this line is 
already in force in some institutions, and it is desnable 
that, as opportunity peinnts, other institutions plan to 
include this subject in their curncuhims bteps liaie 
been taken to furthei the adequate training of plnsical 
therapy technicians, since a relatively small number of 
schools and institutions now undertake such w'ork 

It is the belief of the Council that the publication 
of the articles already contributed, and those to follow, 
wall excite a useful amount of interest among the pro¬ 
fession and lead to bettei care of inanv medical and 
surgical conditions It is further the intention of the 
Council that these articles, when completed, be pub¬ 
lished in book form at a nominal cost, comparable to 
New and Nonofficial Remedies and the Handbook of 
Therapy It is obiious, however, that the publication 
of such a series of articles can lead only to long 
range familiarity watli the field of plijsical therapy, in 
which, as in most other phases of medicine a more 
intimate experience is necessary for evaluation and 
use It IS clear, therefore, that there remains a field 
within the medical profession for which, so far, little 
or no provision has been made, namely that of 
extending to practitioners at large throughout the 
country information of a more or less practical and 
graphic nature preferably through the medmin of 
personal contacts True, at a few institutions post¬ 
graduate work in the field of physical therapy is avail¬ 
able, but the total number of phjsicians who can afford 


the time for such an enterprise is rclatnel} limited 
'1 here can be no question of the desirabiliti ot addi 
tionallj extending to the profession as a whole, eipe 
cialh in those regions not m touch with the teaching 
centeis of medicine a working knowledge of the general 
prmcijjlcs imderljing plnsical therapy and the indica 
tions for Its employment 1 here arc perhaps few fielda 
of therapi today m this country which wouldiielda 
gi cater reward in terms of persons now Iniiig than 
that of extending more widely the help which the 
lanoiis phases of physical therapi can yield in con 
dilions suited to their emiiloyinent 

f he Council on Plnsical 'Iherapi is not a pedagogic 
body ,ind is not in a position to conduct a compaign to 
tins end Experience bas already shown howeier, that 
It IS jiossible for pinctical information and eien 
demonstnitions, m connection with the field of pin'•ml 
tlierajiy to be extended to the profession through the 
x irious countx, state and other medical societies through 
out tlic country' It has been found possible in Phila 
deliihia, New York and elsewhere to arrange for i 
senes of iddresscs or demonstrations or both on 
\arioiis phases or on the whole field of phisical therapy 
o\cr periods xaning from a few hours to a week or 
more Experience has furtlicr shown tint a program 
of this general naluic arouses much interest and is 
nsunlli rewarded b\ a large audience The Coiinal 
ajijireciatcs that the greater the need for medical soneb 
actnili of this nature, the greater the probable difficulty 
of maiigiiratmg it, and this is true doubtless in direct 
pioportioii to the rcmoeal of i gucu society ironi large 
medicil centers Howeier there is also a great need 
lor actiiities of the sime kind m mam large cities and 
even in some medical centers 1 he Council on Phisicai 
Ilicraj)! therelore dneets the attention of the medical 
profession to the import nice of meetings of this Kind 
to tlie complete praetieabihti of such effort', 
already been demonstrated and to the willingness of the 
Council to assist in siicb enterprises In furni'hing gen 
cral advice as to i>rograms and the suggestion of sintahk 
personnel 

fhrough the extensne files of the Association the 
sceictan of the Council is in a position to siihinit name' 
of individuals interested or qiiilified in lanoiis phase' 
of the field of plnsical therapi who are geographica i 
ivailalile to an\ particular medical group or organiza 
tion contemplating such a program The details of snc i 
a program will necessarih be conditioned bi the ainoim 
of emphasis and time which it is desirable or pos'i ^ 
to deiote to the subject in general For most 9, 
societies contemplating such a step, the subject shon 
be approached through a consideration of the 
logic effects of heat, massage and exercise, soi 
demonstration of the methods of obtaining these ettec ^ 
including the active demonstration of massage on 
In mg subject, a consideration of bod\ 
muscle training and postural rehabilitation, and, nin ) 
consideration of the field of radiology m its 
phases, including ultranolet radiation the Roen 
rays and radium It is not to be supposed that 
of the field of plnsical therapi such as this «'1‘ ' 
equip practitioners to understand and utilize it 
believed however, that appreciation would he 
aivakened, among those attending meetings P^ ’ j 
along these lines, to the fact that the field of pn) 
therapy is one of the most important in the 
therapeutics, and that extension of aid of 
to the many persons needing it would be dehm 
hastened 
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ANNUAL PRESENTATION BY THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF RESULTS OF 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


All of the forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico contributed official reports for the compilation of 
the data presented here Included in these statistics 
are figures from five homeopathic boards and from the 
eclectic board of Arkansas In the latter part of the 
article are reports from the seren basic science boards 
and the National Board of Medical Examiners E\ery 
effort has been made to insure accuracy The officers 
of the examining boards deserve much praise for the 
completeness of their reports 

TOTAL REGISTRATION FOR 1930 

There were 7,548 physicians who secured licenses to 
practice medicine and surgery m 1930 m the United 
States and its territories 

A comparison of the numbei of candidates licensed 
by examination and b}' reciprocity or endorsement of 
credentials is shown m table 1 There were 5190 
ph}sicians licensed by examination as compared with 
2,358 by reciprocity and endorsement of credentials 
Thirt 3 '-one phj'sicians were licensed by “special exemp¬ 
tion ” Tw'elve of these were in the District of Columbia, 
being physicians in one of the government services, * 
those in Maine, Maryland New York, North Dakota, 
Wyoming and the territories were licensed without 
examination on the basis of their diplomas, or creden¬ 
tials 

Reference to table 1 shows that California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Texas licensed the greatest 
number of poorly qualified candidates Mention of this 
yvill be made later The other states licensed feyv of 
such candidates 


ALL PinSICIANS EXAMINED IN 1930 

The grand total for all the states and territories and 
the number of candidates passed and failed as shoyvn 
in table A are interesting In 1930 there yy^ere 5 507 
candidates examined, as compared yvith 5,695 in 1929 
Of these, 5,190 passed and 317 failed (5 8 per cent) 
The proportion of failures is again loyyer than m the 
prey lous} ear yvhen it yy as 6 4 per cent Furthermore, 
It will be shoyvn that the candidates yvere better quali¬ 
fied, not that the examining boards yvere more lenient 
These candidates came from sixtj -four medical colleges 
in the United States,- from nine Canadian medical 
schools from fiftj-six foreign medical colleges from 
seyen “nondescript” or unrecognized colleges and from 
twenty-nine schools noyy out of existence® There were 
210 Canadian graduates examined 10 per cent of yyhom 
failed and 167 foreign graduates, of yyhom 44 9 per 
cent failed Of 137 osteopaths examined for licenses 
to practice as physicians and surgeons 101 passed, of 
134 graduates of unrecognized medical schools 82 
passed, and of 6 undergraduates examined 4 passed 


1 In 192<J when the Di<;trict of Columbia Commi ion on Medical 
licensure retiuested all phxician*; to be relicenscd the c were granted 
licences b^ special permi ‘‘ion of the commi ion 

2 There arc e\ent\ six medical schools in the Lnited States appro\cd 

b> the American Medical A ociation Ele\en of them gi\e onI> the first 
c"? medical cour e The remaining one Duke Um\er ity 

ck-hool of Medicine ha's a*? 'et had no graduates ^ 

^ I isted as Mi tellaneous medical college 


The number of Canadian applicants again increased 
in 1930 oy'er the preceding }ear (210 as compared yyith 
159) but the number of foreign applicants diminished 
(167 as compared yvith 214) The recent requirement 


Tabie 1 — Rcgishatton by Stale Baaids Dining 1930 
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of citizenship b} some states before a license can lie 
issued may be one of the factors responsilile for this 
decrease Ot the 6 undergraduates examined by state 
boards in 1930 4 were examined and passed in Ken¬ 
tucky but yvere granted onl} ‘limited” licenses A new 
proyision of the Kentucky medical practice act permits 
undergraduates to practice in isolated districts under 
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ARKA^SAS 

Vnncr^^lti of Arkan^n^i School of Medicine 
CALIFOnMA 

College of MpcIfrnI F \ imptlfstR 
Stftnlord UnUorfiltj Scliool of Med elm 
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COLORADO 

Lnivcrcftj of Colorndo School of Medicine 
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Tflie Lniversity School of Medicine 
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Georgetown UnKer^Jltj School of Midlclne 
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Ilonnrd Unhereitj School of Medicine 
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J rnor> LnJ^ersRj School of Medicine 
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n LINOIR 

loyola XJnHcr^^lty School of Mcdhlnc 
Northwestern Lnhcrelty Medical School 
UniterRlty of Chicnpo Ofrdcn Grnd Seh of Mc<l 
University of Chicago Rush Medical School 
University of JJlinois College of aMcfildne 
INDIANA 

Ind/ana University School of Medicine 
IO\^A 

State Universitj of Iona Colfcgo of ^^ed^c ne 
KANbVS 

University of Kansas School of Medicine 
NUNTUCKY 

I tnivcfsitj of Lo«ls\Illo School of Medicine 
J OUISIANA 

Tulane UnI\orsit3 of Louisiana School of Medic nf 
MiRl LA VD 

! Tohns Hopkins Unhersitj School of Medicine 
I Univ of Md School of Mtd i CoIlef,c of p v. S 
MASSVCIIUSl TIS 

! Doston University ichooi of 3iedie/ne 
I Harvard University Alidical School 
I Jufts College Medical School 
MICHIGAN 

' Detroit College of Mcd/c/nc and Surgery 
» University of Michigan Medical School 
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I University of Minnesota Medical ScJjooJ 
MISSOURI 

) St Louis University Scliool of Jtedleino 
Washington University School of Medicine 
NEBRASKA 

5 Creighton University Sehool of Medicine 
) University of Nebraska Colltgo of Mcd'c no 
NEW ^ORK 

\ Ubany Medical CoJiege 

) Columbia University College of Phvs C Snrg 
, Cornell University Medical College 
r Long Island College of Medicine 
I New York Homeo Med Coll and Flower Hospital 
) Syracuse University College of Medic nc 
) University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
1 University of BuITalo School of Medicine ; 

I University of Rochester School of Medicine 
OHIO 

I Ohio State University College, of Medicine 
I Unlverelty of Cincinnati Colkgc of Medicine 
) Western Reserve University School of Medicine 
OKI ATIOMA 

} University of Oklahoma School of Medic no 
OREGON 

■ University of Oregon Medical Sehool 
PENNSYLVANIA 

5 Hahnemann Mecifeal Coifege and Ho pltal of Phlla 
) TefTerson Medical College of Philadelphia 
i Temple University School of Medicine 
[ Uoiverslty of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
J Uni\^rsity of Pittsbureli School of Medicine 
] Womans Medical College of Ptnnoylvunlo 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

I Medical College of the State of South Carolina 
TENNESSEE 

» Meharry Medical College 
j University of Tcnno‘J«co CoJIege of Medicine 
• ^ anderbllt University School of Medicine 
aE\AS 

N Baylor University College of Medicine 
1 University of revn-? College of Medicme 
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certiin specified conditions fliL limited ’ license is 
\alid for file eenrs, when the ajiphcnnt must tnke 
another examantion In Mississqipi t\io vmdergrulu- 
ates were permitted to t ike tlie examimtion for medical 
licensure by a special act of the legislature, but both of 
them failed 

Table B supplements table A by permitting inspeetion 
of comparative figuies Ihc first column shows how' 
graduates of CMSting schools of all 3 cars fared in tlic 
examinations in 1930 Here also the conclusions drawn 
from the tabulations m table A are conhrmed The 
record of Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia is 
notewortly', 157 of its graduates haiing passed before 
the examining boards of tw'enty-eight states and none 
having failed However, all but nine of this number 
W'ere recent graduates 

The next three columns indicate strikingl}' that the 
more recent the graduate, the gi eater the equanimity 
with which he can approach the state medical exami¬ 
nations The column headed “Graduates of 1925 and 
Pretious” is flanked on either side with statistics wdiidi 
bear out this conclusion Physicians who completed 
their education before 1925 failed to the extent of 23 8 
per cent Giaduates between 1926 and 1930 exliibited 
far greater ability, for only 2 9 per cent of their 
number did not pass, 1930 graduates with onlv 1 5 per 
cent of failures, due to the obvious advantage of being 
fresh from medical school, were the best prepared of 
all This group also demonstrated its supeiionty over 
1929 graduates, among whom there were 2 4 per cent 

of failures , _ , 

The record of graduates of Canadian medical schools 
IS not as good for 1930 as it was for 1929 More can¬ 
didates W'ere examined, and a greater percentage faded 
How'ever, graduates of medical schools in the dominion 
still have’a far better chance than graduates of foreign 
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schools as a whole, 44 9 per cent of whom failed But 
in these groups also the recent graduates are more 
certain of success 


PH\SICIANS REGISTERED B\ RECIPROCIT\ OR 
ENDORSEMENT OF CREDENTIALS 


Table C shows that 2 327 physicians were registered 
b\ \anous states and territories in 1930 on the presen¬ 
tation of satisfactor) credentials The physicians so 
accepted presented licenses from other states, the terri¬ 
tories and Canada, or credentials from the National 
Board of Medical Examiners or one of the govern¬ 
ment services 

Texas granted the greatest number of licenses through 
reciprocity in 1930 (246) , California was second wnth 
243, and New York was third with 239 The largest 
group w'ho presented the same t)pe of credentials were 
the 269 diplomates of the National Board of hledical 
Examiners, the next greatest number came from 
Illinois (175), and New York was third (158) 

The following states, generalh wall register without 
examination licentiates of any state who present satis¬ 
factory cMdence of a good moral character and practice 
record and in addition thereto credentials winch corre¬ 
spond to those required bi their respectne states at the 
time such licenses w ere issued 


Arizona 

Cihfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Ceorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Marne 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Terse) 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
PcnnsNlvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 
\ ermont 
W isconsin 


California (at the discretion of the board), Illinois 
Minnesota and Oregon require a practical or oral 
examination of reciprocitj candidates, before a license 
>s granted b\ this means 


Chart 1 illustrates the totals recorded in table C It 
will be noted that Texas, California, New"- York and 
New Jersey licensed a far greater number of candi¬ 
dates by reciprocity and endorsement of credentials 
than did the other states Florida, at the bottom of 
the list, has no reciprocal relations wath other states or 
boards Massachusetts and Rhode Island accept only 
the certificate of the National Board of Iiledical Exam¬ 
iners for licensure without examination 

COMPARISON W'lTH OTHER YEARS 

In table 2 are listed the total number of physicians 
registered m the various states in the past five years 
with the numbers examined (passed and failed) and 
those licensed b> reciprocity or endorsement of creden¬ 
tials in the ^arI 0 us states In the past five years. New’ 
York has registered 5 381 ph 3 Sicians, California 3,004, 
and Illinois 2,416 The percentage of candidates who 
failed in the examinations m the last fi\ e j ears and the 
percentage of the total licensed b) reciprocita are given 
in the last two columns The proportion of failures m 
all of the states has dropped from 8 per cent in 1926 
to 5 7 per cent in 1930, whereas the number of ph}si- 
cians licensed b) reciprocit\ or endorsement of creden¬ 
tials has increased from 24 8 to 30 per cent It m ly be 
worthy of note that, m the five jear period, 40 per cent 
of the candidates failed the examination in New 
Mexico, 27 7 per cent m Massachusetts and 24 per cent 
in Nexada On the other hand, in the fixe xear 
period, Georgia, Kansas IMinnesota, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota and Tennessee reported no 
failures 

In table 3 the results are given for each jear begin¬ 
ning with 1904 There were 188 fewer candidates 
examined in 1930 than in 1929, and the total regis¬ 
tration was 154 less It will be seen that there is no 

(CO\TJ\UED Oh PACE 1^95) 
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T\Br,E 3— Risnlt'! jor This and Prnions Ycait 
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(CONTIWCD FROM PAGE 1S91) 

constant increase or decrease in the total number of 
physicians registered from 1904 to 1930 There has 
been considerable fluctuation in the numbers bet\\ een 
these years, but no constant use or fall This is illus¬ 
trated in chart 2 The sharp fall in the number of 
physicians registered in 1918 was, of course, due to the 
sudden withdrawal of physicians and recent graduates 
from civilian life Again, in 1922 there was a notice¬ 
able decline, this figure representing the small class 
who began the study of medicine in 1918 The curve 
representing those licensed by examination follows 
quite closely the total registration curve The curve 
representing those licensed by reciprocity shows an 
irregular but none the less constant increase from 394 
m 1905 to 2,358 m 1930 

QUALinCATIOXS OR LlCCtlTlATCS 

Table 4, giving ‘'he qualifications of physicians 
licensed m 1930, shows that todaj' an overwhelming 
majonty of licentiates are graduates of approved medi¬ 
cal schools There were 6,831 graduates of these 
schools licensed in 1930, as compared with 156 from 
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SIJIL BOARD SI 11 IS! ICS FOR 1930 


Joi p A M A 
AiRlL 23 J9JI 


those schools foimcrly clissified ns cl iss B 266 fiom 
“nondescript” schools, <ind 295 from the “misccll ine- 
ons ’ tollei^ts 

The cdiicntioinl fitness of the ptisnns licensed to 
piactice the hcalim^ ml m tlic pist fourteen \e.ns is 
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and other officials and all public spiiited eiti/cns who 
bv.he\e that those ^^ho aic to be vllowed to ticat tlu 

Time I —Sonne of P!n^niain I unned in 1 oinlccn ) niif 
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sick should fiist be piopcilv and thoroughl}^ educated 
The} show that an increasing number of class A ‘ 
maduates aie being licensed from year to }eai nhilc 
leuer of those from low grade and unacceptable medic d 
colleges are being accepted_ 


The qti ihfications of plnsicians licensed in the past 
si\ }cars are ainlvrcd in greater detail in tabic 6 Here 
the figures aic t ibiilatcd according to the individual 
St lies All the states c\ccpt IMassachusctts and Texas 
show m general a decrease oxer prcxious }ears in the 
mimbei of nondescrijit” '■ candidates licensed Hou 
cxer California, Colorado and Illinois are three states 
which arc still accepting a considerable number of these 
jxoorl} qualified candid ites 

The methods hx xxhich these poor!} qualified candi 
d ites haxc been licensed during the past six }cars are 
gixen in tabic 7 Some interesting dcxelopineiits in the 
xarious states ma} be noted in this table and in chart 4, 
xxhich accompanies it The fix'c chief offenders are 
Caiiloinia, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts and Texas 
Arkansas is included in the-chart b} xxax of coinpiiison 
to show what iinproxement has been made in that state 
In California the high numbers admitted by cxanii- 
naiion rcjircscnt chieflx osteopaths xxho haxe been 
licensed as osteopathic phxsieians and surgeons b\ a 
separate osteopatliic board of examiners, which alone 
dcteimines the fitness of the candidates It will be 
noted that few cr jioorlv qualified candidates are being 
licensed m that stile by rccijirociU In Colorado there 
his been a general decrease from xcar to xcar, until in 
1930 when there was an increase of those licensed by 
examination In Illinois the trend has also been doiin- 
x\ ard Massachusetts is nccc])ting mci casing mimbers of 
poorlx qualified practitioners bx examination, although 
none bx rceiprocitx In 1930, foi the tirst time, Texas 
iece])ted no poorlx qualified candidates b\ examination 
J his was due to<a boaiel ruling of 1925, xxhich required 
txxo xcars of college education of all c indidatcs, thereby 
i/tectmg the giaduites of 1930 This will be referred 
to later m more det ul On the other hand, there has 


TO Av 
lictwjfp 



been an inci casing tendency to accept poorlx qualibed 
candidates by reciprocity m Texas Fiftx-one of tne 
fiftx-six candidates so accepted in 1930 were osteopatlis 


4 Since 192S tlie Council on Medical Education nnd Hospitals his 
dropped the dcsif^iation class \ B or C -is Applied to medical collcfrcs 
h ling them onh as ipproved or OTappTo\ed Hov.<^ct for practical 
pnrpo cs the Approved schools arc still referred to as class A 


5 iSondcscnpt colleges in table refer to gmdualcs 
rated in class C and unrccognired medical schools umicrgraauates 
osteopaths 
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STVTH KrnttlUEMrNTS 01 rKnriAIIAAUA rOLCATION 
There nrc now forty-thicc states (counting Alaska 
Tciiiton and the District of Columbia) which, cithci 
b} law, board ruling, or both, have adopted require¬ 
ments of piehminar}' education in addition to a standard 
four-year high school education Of these, thirtj-nine 
icquiie the tuo-jeai standaid Before 1908 not one 
state had any such icquirement Only one state h is no 
definite lequirement of piehininary education, uhilc si\ 
states still lequirc only a high school education J he 
ctiectnencss of the requirement of tuo }ca)s of pie- 
liminaiy education of all piactitioners has leeenth been 
bcautifullv demonstrated in Te\as uheic in 1925 the 
board ailed that matiiculants of 1926 would be requircil 
to shoiv tuo 3 cais of picincdiea! work when the}' 

Table 7 — Pocih Qualified Cnndidah < Lictiitid fintn JQJO 
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applied foi hccnsuie (chart 4) In 1930, the first jeai 
m which medical and othei giaduates wcie attcctcd In 
this ailing only foiii osteopaths picsented themsehes 
for examination for a license to piactice medicine and 
surgery and thej^ w'cic all i ejected since thev had not 
had the requisite preparatory college work In the jare- 
Mous real by examination, ten poorly qualified men 
had been licensed to practice medicine and surgery m 
Texas Howeier, fifty-six poorly qualified men from 
other states, fift\-one of whom were osteopaths who 
had graduated prior to 1930, weic licensed by rtci- 
piocitN 111 Texas in that rear 


The states, the number of college years required and 
the time the higher requirements became or become 
cficctnc aic as follows 
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•Require n four 5 ear high school education or It equhnlcnt 
IJso n\ed standard 

I i/jo higher standard In Arkansas evidently Is not enforced hr tRO 
sectarian licensing boards of that slate 


BASIC SCIENCE BOARDS 

STATISTICS rOR 1930 

Ncaih'ciciy one is famihai w ith the existence of the 
examining boards in the basic sciences in i anoiis states 
Since the hist bonds were established in IVisconsin 
and Connecticut in 1925, fiie other states baae adopted 
similar plans Arkansas and the District of Cohmibia 
created basic science boards m 1929, but none were 
established m 1930 

The greatest degree of usefulness for these boards 
exists in those states which baie multiple examining 
boaids The inequality' existing between difterent 
boaids m demanding a ary mg educational qualifications 
or none at all was apparent and the mtioduchon ot 
basic science examinations had the ada antage of assur¬ 
ing the citizens of the respectiae commonwealths tint 
all practitioners of the healing art were equally well 
founded m fundamentals 

The object of these boaids lias been to proaade a 
means of insuring that all candidates seeking authority 
to practice ana branch of the healing art sbali nrs 
possess A reasonable know ledge of those sciences funaa- 
nieiitai to It as demonstrated by an examm ition m those 
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subjects before they present themselves to their respec- 
tne professional boards for e\amination The subjects 
in which evaniinations are conducted are listed in 
table 1 They include anatomy, physiologj' and pathol¬ 
ogy by all boards, bacteriology,', chemistry and hjgiene 
by four boards and diagnosis by two 


Table 1 —Stihjccls of L\ammatwiis by Basic Science Boards 
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four veais In 1930, 117 per cent of the physicians 
examined failed, an increase of 3 per cent o\ei the 
previous j'ear, but 61 5 per cent of the nonmedical prac- 


Table 4— Total Candidates iii Tour Years 
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In table 2 the results of examinations in 1930 appear 
Of 752 candidates of all descriptions who presented 
themselves, 127 failed (16 9 per cent) Of the 674 
physicians examined, 79 failed (117 per cent), of the 
33 osteopaths examined, 15 failed (45 5 per cent) , of 
the chiropractors, 78 1 pei cent failed Of the entire 
nonmedical group, 61 5 per cent failed The greatest 


titioners failed an increase of S 5 per cent This would 
indicate greater stringenev on the part of basic science 
boards, affecting most seriously the nonmechcal can¬ 
didates 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL 
EXAMINERS 

STATISTICS rOR 1930 


Table 2 —Affheants Examined bv Baiu Scunce Boatds 
During 19o0 
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The National Board of iledical Examiners was 
organized m 1915 Its purpose is to establish in this 
country a standard qualifying examination of such i 
character that the certificate awarded successful candi¬ 
dates can be safelj accepted by all the state boards of 
medical licensure as an adequate qualification for the 
practice of medicine The value of its certificates, aside 
from a qualification of merit, depends on the recog¬ 
nition given to It by state medical licensing boards 
Holders of certificates from the National Board of 
Medical Examiners are registered without further 


numlier of candidates were examined in Minnesota, 
236, of whom 216 were physicians or medical students 
The highest proportion of failures (33 3 per cent) 
occurred in the District of Columbia 

The number of certificates granted bj' examination 
and by reciprocity are listed in table 3 Wisconsin 
accepted the greatest number of candidates from other 

Tabif 3— Cet lificalii Issued by Basic Scuiicc Boards tti I9 j0 
b\ Eiaunnatwu and RLCifrocitv 
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stAtes 89 ill but 3 ol whom were phvsicnns Ml Insic 
scienee bonrd- except that of Washington, have cstab- 
hsbed reciprocal agreements 

Tabic 4 shows tlie number of candidates examined 
and certified b\ basic science boards during the last 


The certificate of the National Board is accepted I>y 
the United States Arniv', United States Public Health 
Service and for admission to the final examinations 
given b) the examining boards of England, Scotland 
and Ireland 

The board consists at present of twenty-six nieinbers, 
including the three Surgeon Generals of the United 
States Arnn, Nav \ and Public Health Serv ice and one 
other representative from each of those services, five 
representatives of state licensing boards, two rejirt- 
seiitatives from the Council on Medical Education ind 
Hospitals of the ■\mcncaii Medical Associ Uioii (one 
now being a former memher), two from the Associ ition 
of American I\Icdical Colleges, and eleven members 
appointed at large 

The educational requirements of applicants are (a) i 
four-vear high school course, fb) two jears of accept¬ 
able college work including courses in jvhysics. chem- 
istrv biologv and a foreign language, (c) graduation 
from a medical school rated as approved, or class \, h 
the \merican Medical Association and (d) coniplctio i 
of a contract of at least one jear in an acceptable hos- 
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April 23, 19J1 


pital as an intern or a }cai in an acccptalilc laboratorj 
These requirements appl) to rp-adnates of medical 
sclrools in 1912 and thereafter The hoard maj accept 
cquualent ciedentials of applicanlb who niaduatcd prior 
to 1912 


Since 1922 the examinations have been dnidcd into 
three parts, as follows Part I a ■written examination 
in the SIX fundamental medical sciences anatoinj, 
including histolog) and cml)r\ology, phjsiolog\, ]ih>bio¬ 
logic chcmistr) general [xathologs bactenologi includ¬ 
ing immunology mateiia mcclica and pharmacology 
Pait II a written examination m incdiane, including 
pediatrics, neurops^ chiatn and therapeutics siirgcrj 
including applied anatonn surgical pathology and sur¬ 
gical specialties, obstetrics and gynecologi public 
health including Ingicne and medical juribjirudcncc 
Part III a clinical and practical examination m clinical 
medicine including medical pathoIog^ medical anatom\ 
applied phjS!olog\ applied pharmacology clmical chem¬ 
istry , clinical microscopi and derm itology , clinical 
surgery including applied matomj suigical pathologc, 
operatne snigeii' and the surgical speenlfits of (he 
diseases of the c>c, eai nose and throat obstctiics and 
gtnecology, public health including sanitai\ bactcri- 
ologi ancl the communicable diseases 

Paitb I and II are wiittcn examinations held m the 
class A medical sdiools and part III is a practical and 
clinical examination gi\en by subsidiary boards in the 
follpwaiig nineteen cities 
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The schedule of fees of the National Boaid of Medi¬ 
cal ExaminciS was changed, effective April 1 1931 
although thg total remains the same The fees charged 
to candidates who apply foi registrition after that date 
aie as follows 


Kctifitnitlon 
Pnrt I 
Part II 
Part III 

Pinal Pn> incut 
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E\AMINATIO^S IV PART I 


Three examinations m part I were held m 1930, as 
follows 
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A definite increase over 1929 m the number of can¬ 
didates e'xammed is ecideiit 1 258 were examined in 
1930, as compared with 1,096 m 1929 In 1930 9 1 
per cent of those examined faded while in 1929 the 
percentage of failures was 8 3 Of all those examined 
in part I dunng the past nine years, 871, or 13 2 pei 
cent, faded 


rXAAIINATIOXS IX’ PART 11 

Tlirce examinations in pait II were held in 1930, as 
follow s 
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During 1930 620 candidates were examined in part 
II as comjiared with 465 m 1929 Of those examined 
in 1930 11 3 per cent faded while in 1929, 101 per 
cent faded Altogether 3147 candidates were exam¬ 
ined during the past nine tears, of whom 359, or 11 4 
per cent, faded 

nXWIXATIOXS IX P\RT III 
Examinations in part III in 1930 weie held m seteral 
•of the nineteen subsidiary' centers in tinous sections of 
the Llilted States Tlie results were as follows 
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In 1930, 419 candidates were examined in part III, 
as compared with 352 m 1929 Of those examined in 
1930, 4 8 per cent faded, while in 1929, 4 3 per cent 
faded During the past nine years, 2 083 candidates 
were examined, of whom 103, or 4 9 per cent, faded 

IxniMDUALS EXAJIIXED DOKIaXG MXE TEARS 

Tlie classification of a student as passed, incomplete 
or faded, in cases in whicli more than one examination 
had been taken, w'as based on the result of the last 
examination taken during the rear in question For 


Parts I II nnrt in ExcIutiJng’Pupi/cnfions 


Tear 

B\ammcd 

Passed 

Ineom 

pJete 

Failed 

PercentnKO 
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3 7-'’ 

3 280 

519 

124 

1 2 

ID'D 

2 042 

1 o4o 

322 

17j 

8.C 


* Corrected flpnrc't lor 1D29 

example if m 1929 a student passed part I but faded 
part II he is classed as haring faded in 1929 Omitting 
duplicates there rrere 2,042 individuals who took the 
National Board examinations during 1930, as cornered 
with 1 723 in 1929 Only 525 rrere examined in 1922 
The percentage of failures in 1930 was 8 6 

Diplomates licensed without further ex-aimnation in 
the United States increased m eleren rears from tiro 
in 1917 to 269 in 1930 1,196 harang been so hcaiscci 
since the National Board rr-as created 
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STATISTICS OF STATE BOARD 
EXAMINATIONS 

This week, for the twenty-eighth consecutive year, 
statistics are presented by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals regarding medical licensure 
during the previous calendar year The completeness 
of these figures is due to the cordial cooperation received 
from the secretaries of the licensing boards, which is 
sincerely appreciated 

ACCLRACT or DATA 

Reports of all examinations are carefully compared 
with lists of graduates furnished by medical school 
officials, so that errors m regard to the names of appli¬ 
cants, the medical schools or the years of graduation 
are promptly coriected In the occasional instance in 
which the applicant has not graduated or there is a 
record of irregularity, the state board is promptly 
notified Credentials of physiaans coming from abroad 
are verified bv direct correspondence with the foreign 
medical schools Thus the statements regarding the 
medical education and the licensure of all physicians are 
knowm to be accurate 

trends in jiedic\l license re 

Collected figures for the past few years show a pro¬ 
portional increase m the number of licentiates who are 
graduates of appro\ed medical colleges While there 
has been no slackening in the seeentj of the examina¬ 
tions, it IS eeident that nianj state boards consider the 
examination itself as of less importance than the 
credentials presented h\ the candidate Thus, more and 
more, candidates from low grade or unrecognized 
medical schools arc being refused examination In these 
hoards This is reflected m the percentage of failures, 
which for the whole country has shown a stcade 
decrease from tear to }ear although in induidual states 
there mat liate been sjxiradic mereases The medical 
scliools and tiie organized medical protession supported 
In enlightened public opinion hate brought .about this 
de'-irahle re-ult There were letter phtsicians licensed 


by reciprocity during 1930 than in the preceding year, 
but m the last five-)'eai period a geneial increase in the 
number of physicians licensed by reciprocity 

Legislation looking toward the certification of spe¬ 
cialists as required m Norway, Sweden and the province 
of Alberta is being seriously considered m several 
states These laws are being proposed tvith the view 
of providing the public with a safe guide m the selection 
of specialists 

Annual registration of physicians is now required in 
tw'enty states 

LEGISLATION DURING 1930 

The only actual legislation directly pertaining to 
medical licensure enacted m 1930 was in the state of 
New York, where the law w'as amended to read that 
each applicant must have completed four courses of at 
least eight months each m a medical school, the law 
formerly stating that the course should be taken in 
four separate calendar years Evidently this amend¬ 
ment was in recognition of the fact that it is possible 
now m several medical schools for students to graduate 
in less than four calendar years Two additional states, 
Wyoming and West Virginia, have also reported board 
rulings to the effect that an internship is now required 
before a license can be granted Five state boards have 
enacted rulings that citizenship will hereafter be 
required of all foreign applicants 

HANDICAPS TO PROGRESS 

In the light of the developments that have taken 
place in medical education, it seems strange that a few 
states still cling to outdated systems of medical practice 
and maintain separate boards to license such practi¬ 
tioners Five states still maintain separate homeopathu 
boards, but they licensed only seven candidates during 
1930 The one eclectic board still in existence licensed 
one candidate, and he was a graduate of a low grade 
medical school 

The comparative statistics published in this issue 
show that certain states under their existing medical 
practice acts have greater difficulties than others m 
h-irrmg the poorly qualified candidate California is 
handicapped by haamg a separate osteopathic hoard of 
examiners w’hich has the pow'er to confer licenses to 
practice medicine and surgery with a single resen ation 
m regard to the prescribing of drugs Massachusetts 
requires only a preliminary' high school education of 
those who would prepare themselves for the practice of 
the heahng art and accepts graduates of two distinctly 
low grade medical schools within its own borders 
Illinois still accepts the graduates of one of its t)wn 
unrecognized medical schools In Texas it may be 
expected that fewer poorh qualified practitioners will 
he licensed m the future, owing to the recent require¬ 
ment of two a ears of preparaton college work, as tins 
nilmg aftects the graduates of 1930 and thereafter I he 
salutary effect of Colorado’s medical practice act passed 
m 1927 IS eaident m the reports from that state 
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GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

Since 1912 the Unuctl States Bnrcin ol Education 
iias published regular rcpoi ts on incclical education 1 he 
hrst of these uas prepired in 3912 b\ Dr George E 
MacLean, president of the State Uuuersit\ of Iowa, in 
his repoit on higher education^ From 3913 to 3928 
inclusive, tlie rcpoi ts on medical education %\crc pre¬ 
pared by Dr N P Coh\cU, sccietar) of the Council on 
Jilcdical Education of the Aincnean Medical Associ i- 
tion From 1913 to 1918 inclusive the chapteis weic 
published annually, since 1918 they have been issued 
biennial!} The most recent report 1928-1930 is b} 
Dr Willard C Rapple^ c dean of Columbia Universit} 
College of Pin sicians and Surgeons 

In 1904 the United States had more medical schools 
than all the rest of the woild The 162 medical schools 
in that }car enrolled 28,142 medical students and 
turned out 5,747 giaduates The chief need at that time 
was for fewer but better medical schools During 1929- 
1930, m spite of the smaller number of medical schools, 
there ueie 5,000 more applicants than in 1926-1927 and 
a laigel) increased number applied for admission to 
foreign medical colleges including SOO Ainencan 
students uho applied for admission to one foreign 
medical sebooi, that of the Unnersit\ of Edinburgh 

The si\t}-six acceptable Amtiican medical schools 
offering the complete com sc bad only 4,500 graduates 
m 1929 Of this luinibci more than half wcic 
from 24 to 27 3 ears old, 9 were 21 years of age 
and 89 ueie 35 \tais old or more In an effoit 
to establish and maintain higher medical standards, 
thirteen schools now 1 equire one a car s internship in 
an appioved hospital or m other acceptable clnutal 
woik before a medical degice is gi anted ihe state 
boards of Penns} Ivaiiia, New Jersei, Alaska, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, Wasbington, Michigan, Jlbnois 
Delairare, Iowa, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and 
the Distuct of Columbia encourage higher qualifica¬ 
tions by now lequiring this one 3 ear’s supplementary 
training as an essential qaiabficatiou for licensure 

Of the seven t 3 f-eiglit approied medical schools 
under the United States flag, the University of St 
Thomas College of Medicine and Surgery at Manila, 
P I, has the largest enrolment, with 896 students m 
attendance Enrolments of more than 500 were also 
reported last 3 ear by the University of jMiclngan 
Medical School, Jefferson Medical College of Phila¬ 
delphia, Georgetown University Sclioo! of Medicine, 
Northwestern Universit} Medical School Universit} 
of Illinois College of Medicine, Harvard Umversitv' 
Medical School, University of Minnesota Medical 
School and St Loins Unnersitv School of Medicine 

The status of women m medicine is little dianged 
Since 1925 the average number graduated aiinuallv 

I VIicLean G E BuilcUn on Hielicr Education Go crnmcnl 
prmtiUE Ofiice VV ashinston D C. 1^12 


lias been 205, although there has been a decline since 
1926 Onh 204 women were graduated in 1930 The 
Woman s Alcdical College of Philadelphia ranks first 
in number of women, wath 116 enrolled and 14 
graduated 

In spite of tlie higher medical college reepuremeiits 
for admission and graduation, and the increased 
qualifications leqaircd b} state boards for licensure, 
the United States has more ph 3 sicians in proportion 
to popiiUtion than aii} other counti}, iiamel}, 1 
j)b}sician to every SOO persons In other countries 
the nninbcr of people to one physician is Switzerland, 
1,250 Denmark, 1430, England and Wales, 1,490, 
Germauv 1 560, France, 1,690, the Netherlands, 
1,820, and Sweden, 2,860 

The Lnitcd States is making great progress in 
medical education This progress is the result of 
lohnitan measures on the part of the medical profes¬ 
sion riiroiigh the continuation of siicJi measures the 
United States will have eventually the best qualified 
physicians as well as the largest proportional iiiunber 


FOOD VERSUS SUNLIGHT IN BLOOD 
REGENERATION 

The iiitcicst m the long assumed subtle health-gunig 
viitucs of sunshine has been given a remarkable 
impetus hv the convancing discovery that sunlight has 
deiiionsfrahle curative powers as well as prophylactic 
potencies m relation to rickets It is not always pos¬ 
sible, however, to rch for protection on sunshine or on 
that diffuse sunlight known as sky shine 3Vhen helio- 
therapv has become impossible or inadvisable, resort is 
now successfully made to artificial ultraviolet radiations, 
with uotew orthy success In fact, Hess * has asserted 
that ultraviolet irradiation is a far more potent and 
reliable specihe than cod liter oil in rickets Treatment 
vwth ultravaolet ravs ins come to include the use of 
irradiated foods and irradiated ergosterol (viosterol) 
Without minimizing these demonstrations, however, it 
must he emphatically^ stated that radiant energy will not 
'iccomplish the desired physiologic effect regaidless of 
the diet 

Perhayis the most general statement of the potency of 
nradiation is that it is effective only by virtue of the 
fact that “it enables or permits the organism to utilize 
more economically materials piesent hut not available 
It IS desiiahle to bear such limitations in mind in view 
of the enormous current enthusiasm for sunlight and 
Its substitutes The uitravaolet lamp is looked on by 
many' physicians as well as untutored persons as a 
cure-all device Obvaoush, all the sunlight in the world 
wull not suffice to construct a calcareous bone m the 
absence of the elements that constitute its inorganic 
ingredients Similar limitations are being discovered in 
other fields of therapv where irradiation has been 

1 Hess A F J?ici.cts Osteomalacia and Tetanj Pbihdc^phu 
Lea and Fcbiger 1929 
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expected to promote rvcll being This is notably true 
in relation to blood regeneration Studies by Laurens ' 
and Ills collaborators have indicated a stimulation of 
the hematopoietic S 3 Stem in normal dogs by caibon 
arc radntion Repeated massive exposures increased 
the red cell number from 10 to 19 per cent, the 
increases being maintained for from three to six weeks 
after the last irradiation This outcome is presumably 
not a peculiaritr due to use of the carbon arc lamp The 
latter vies with the more familiar meicury vapoi lamp 
for therapeutic vise The technic of using the carbon 
arc lamp is similar to that of the mercury vapor lamp 
except for variations in dosage accoidmg to the device 
employed ^ Laurens’ observations led to the suggestion 
that the action of radiation as a hematopoietic stimulus 
to the normal, relatively stable organism lent plausibility 
to the expectation of efficiency in effecting regeneration 
in anemic conditions 

Recent experiments in the School of Medicine at 
Tulane University m New Orleans by Laurens and 
Mayerson “ have indeed demonstrated that, m animals 
rendered anemic by' measured hemorrhages, irradiation 
W'lth either carbon or mercury arcs results in persistent 
increases in the number of erythrocytes and reticulo¬ 
cytes, the responses being greater with massive expo¬ 
sures than with smaller doses repeated more often More 
significant, liow'ev'er, is the observation that, contrary to 
expectation, irradiation did not exert any great influ¬ 
ence on hemoglobin regeneration in severe secondary 
anemia produced by continued bleeding Potent foods 
always evoked a hematopoietic response, including an 
augmentation of liemoglobm Perhaps tins means tint 
irradiation acts on the mechanism for the production of 
stroma rather than on tint by which hemoglobin is made 
available In any event, in this investigation appro¬ 
priate food played a far more decisive part than irradia¬ 
tion in completing the manifold processes that result 
in the production of an adequate number of normal red 
blood cells Even sunlight and its substitutes cannot 
replace food in such a fundamental process 

NEW STUDIES IN BIRTH CONTROL 
The Jourxal Ins commented previously on the 
attempt to imniumze the female against conception by 
injection into her body' of the sperm of the male either 
live or treated in various ways The technic has been 
\aned by investigators m different countries The 
difhculty with present methods of birth control is their 
failure to meet psv cbologic, esthetic and economic con¬ 
siderations Individinl initiative is lacking and care¬ 
lessness IS a prominent trait in exactlv that portion of 
societv tor which birth control IS most generallv advised 
One cannot expect of the ignorant the nientalh defcc- 


gence required for the application of such chemical or 
mechanical methods of contraception as arc now availa¬ 
ble These considerations have led to the type of 
experimentation that is here concerned, namely, a 
method of biologic control that would be independent 
of the person treated and would be efficient for at least 
reasonable periods of time 

In 1926, Oslund' reviewed the subject so far as 
experiments on rats, rabbits and guinea-pigs are 
concerned and concluded that any delay' in conception 
that occurred in these experiments was the result of a 
general disturbance of the body by the injection of the 
substance rather than any specific effect of the injected 
compound on the male and female elements concerned 
in conception The government of Soviet Russia has 
recognized economic distress as an indication for the 
prevention of conception and is sponsoring research 
leading to the devising of a biologic method applicable 
to women Kastromium and Kartashev of the Perm 
Institute of Bacteriology m East Soviet Russia have 
done extensive experimentation on rabbits and guinea- 
pigs and have reported definite results m preventing 
conception in the injected animals following the injec¬ 
tion of sperm cells Jarcho,- who has cited their experi¬ 
ments, repeated the work on rabbits in this country 
and found that, whereas many of the controls became 
pregnant, none of those that were injected conceived, 
even over a period of six months Much more experi¬ 
mentation is needed, however, before anything definite 
can be said as to the actual merit of this technic even 
m animals Other Russian investigators have experi¬ 
mented on human beings A summary of their results 
is given by Babadagly^ of Odessa, whose paper is 
available through translation into Spanish Babadagly 
cites experiments with this method on human beings by 
Schorokova, Kolpikof and Lahn Apparently more 
than a hundred women have submitted themselves to 
such experimentation Of seventy injected by Lahn, 
five became pregnant during the next five months In 
the injections made by' Kolpikof, sterility lasted from 
eight to ten months Apparently the injections arc 
harmless, but the work done is certainly not sufficient to 
define cither the limitations or the possibilities 

In addition to such inv'estigations as have been men¬ 
tioned, attempts toward the production of sterility have 
been made by Haberlandt,^ who first transplanted into 
the female the ovaries of pregnant animals and who 
more recently has used ovarian extracts given by mouth 
Haberlandt is convinced that preparations can lie 
developed which will have the power of preventing 
conception even when taken In mouth Indeed, German 
waters are already discussing the legal limitations that 

] O lund R M Phjsiotoffic EfTccl^ of Sp^rmatorin in lints 
Kabhits and Guinea Pij: J A A SG I75a (June 5) 192^ 


tivc or the destitute the tv pc of foresight and intclh- 


2 Jarcho J Artificial I ro'luction of Sterihtj with S;>ccnl Refer 
mcc to ExpcnmcTita^ Tcmrorar> Stcrililj Biolofncally' Induced m the 


—-— -—--- ^ Female Ant J Obst Gince 1C 81S (Dec) 1929 

t-auren H The ^h^ id r.\cal UTtrrt-*' of Irradiaiton I*hN lol Rev a BabadaRfy Espertnommunidad ermo mclodo anliconccpctona! Siplo 

8 1 (Tan ) 1^2^ nied S2 211 (Sept 1) 1928 82 f56 (\cn JO) 1928 

^ l-awtctt ll and Ma^ervon U The EtTect^ of Radiant Energ> 4 Haberlandt L Die hormonale Stcrilt icrunj: de«; v ciMichcn 

rn Hcirorrbactc Xncr-ia T \ntntion S 46;) (March) 1931 Organi ran* Monatschr f Gchurt h u G>nak 320 (I cb > 1931 
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should be placed on the sale and distnhution of such 
prepambons Other expenmenters are looking into the 
possibility of producing artrfiaal stenhty through the 
limitation of vitamin E in the diet Ihe work cited 
IS an indication of the extensne interest in this subject 
throughout the world and would seem to suggest the 
likelihood of a successful result some time m the future 


Current Comment 


THE OMNISCIENT ARTHUR BRISBANE 

For the first time the omniseienl ‘ nnsbane breaks o\cr 
from the Tomes and Sedatnes department of 1 iin 
JoCRNAL into the editonal sections The omniscient 
columnist ne\er hesitates to comment on aii} medical 
subject, and almost iinanably he is wrong An engineer 
might admit that the omniscient one is right about 
cvernhing except engmeerjng, or a chemist might grant 
the autliontative character of the omniscient Brisbane s 
lemaiks so far as they concern ceerythmg but chem- 
istry^ Apparently, omniscient as he is, the great 
Biisbane oveilooked the Wiggam eriterion which 
defined the lecognition of expert knowledge as one of 
the marks of an educated man These tender locubons 
are prompted by a recent comment of the omniscient 
Brisbane relative to the pseudomedical cult called 
osteopath) After calling attention to the fact that 
osteopaths are celebrating a ‘ normal spine week,’ the 
omniscient one proceeded 

Osteopaths todaj take the place of doctors and doctors 
cannot do what osteopaths do because they haten’t learned that 
in the human body the skeleton is as important as the steel 
frame in a skjscraper It is as dangerous to bate a bone 
pinching a iiene as it would be to have an iron beam cutting 
off an electric light wire, or a water pipe Major Walker, of 
New \ork, on his waj w'cst for a rest from oterwork, stopped 
in Oiicago for an osteopathic treatment Wise major 

By a fatalistic coinadence which omnisaence might 
have anticipated, the eulogy of Mayor Walker appeared 
on the same day that a group of indignant citizens 
petitioned the governor of New York for his removal 
This, of course, has nothing whatever to do wath 
osteopath) Ihe analogy between pinching the nerve 
and an occluded water pipe is a t)pical Brisbane 
analogy be makes saence so sunple that his comments 
are perfect for the simplemincled 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS AND MEDICAL 
BUSINESS 

For some time physicians have been receiving regu¬ 
larly and complimentary a publication known as “Medi¬ 
cal Economics the Business Magazine of the Medical 
Profession ” The contents of this periodical are devoted 
largelv to the problem of making money out of medical 
prachce It is apparently little if at all concerned with 
medical etliics or medical ideals, except so far as these 
ma) interfere wath the matter of making money 
Indeed, the ethics and ideals of tlie publication itself 

J Omniscient —a nord from the Greek interpreting the three 
Japanese monkeys T\hich see all hear all know all 


would seem to be conttolled largely by such a point of 
view, since tbe vast majority of its space is devoted to 
the advertisements of products of man) manufacturers 
w hose preparations could not possibly be passed bv the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the ‘\mencan 
Medical Association Jlorcov'er, even those manufac¬ 
turers who cooperate largely with tlie Council find m 
this alleged medical publication an outlet for the 
announcements of their products that the Council will 
not accept The periodical serv'es perhaps thus as a 
directory of unscientific and unacceptable therap) At 
a lime when economic considerations may make many 
plnsiaans hesitate on (he borderland tint separates 
high ideals and strict honesty from commercialism and 
unethical conchict, a W'arning is perhaps in order against 
llie following of strange gods While the periodicals 
of the organized medical profession are trying to make 
physicians realize that only the maintenance of the 
traditional ideals of the profession can avert attempts 
by corporations and bv the state to reduce medicine to 
a tiade, such commercialized publications as 'Medical 
Economics” arc endeavoring to make the physicnn 
essentially an advance agent for the manufacturers of 
nostrums and unscientific propnetarv' preparations The 
periodical comes to the doctor for nothing, a price that 
IS perhaps beyond its merits There is an old, old 
proveib that seems to require frequent repetition 
“Beware the Greeks Bearing Gifts ” 


Association News 


THE PHILADELPHIA SESSION 
Notice to Motorists 

Dr S Leon Cans, president of the Pbjsicniis’ Motor Club 
of Philadelphia, invites members of the Association who will 
drive to Philadelphia for the annual session of the Association 
to take advantage of the facilities of the Phjsicians Motor Club 
Motorists arc requested to secure credentials from the Ph'Si 
Clans’ Motor Club at the time of registering at the annual 
session Through these credentials special parking privileges 
may be secured and the purchasing power of tbe Pbjsicians 
Motor Club will be made available including redaction in tbu 
prices of gasoline oil, automobile accessories and certain 
merchandise for personal use A list of designated garages 
with parking facilities at minimum prices will also be provided 
The office of the Phjsicians’ Motor Club of Philadelphia is 
at 2122 Locust Street _ 

MEDICAL BROADCAST FOR THE WEEN 
American Medical Association Health Talks 
The American Medical Association broadcasts at 10 a m on 
Mondaj 10 45 on Tuesday 9 15 on Thursday and 10 30 on 
Saturday, over Station WBBM (770 1 ilocjcles, or 3S94 meters) 
The program for the week is as follows 
April 27 Canctr of the Breast 
April 28 Facing Cancer ^\ itli Courage 
April 30 Scarlet rc%cr and Measles 
May 2. Lessons in Relaxation 

Five minute health talks maj be heard over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Sjstem daily, except Sundays and liolidavs, from 
12 to 12 05 p m, Central Standard Time 
The program for the week is as follows 
April 27 Hazards of Xoulh 

April 28 What Happens to the Tuberculous Child' 

April 29 Periodic Health Examinations 
April 30 Periodic Health Exammafions 
May 1 Health Measures 
May 2 Measles is a Dangerous Disease. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMORIAL SALON 
IN PERSHING HALL 

The sum contributed this week to the Pershing' Halt Memorial 
m Pans brings the total to $2,320(50 A list of those who have 
contributed during the current week follows 

H Winnctt Orr, MD Lincoln, J S Robison MD Ssit Lake Oty 
^eb Mount Smai Hospital Hartford 

Ho\sard J Ludwip M D Buffalo Conn 

Ad^m T rinclj M D Chase City J Mott Crumb M D South Olsehc, 
Va H Y 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

Tncnty Seventh Annual Meeting held tu Chuago 
rcb 16 17 and IS 19^1 

(Continued froni page 1319) 

Dr Charles B Pilkham, Sacramento Calif, in the Chair 

FEDERATION OE STATE MEDICAL BOARDS 
or THE UNITED ST4TES 
rEDRUAR\ 17— Morning 

MEDICAL EDUCATION AND LICENSURE 

Responsibility of Medical Schools to Registration 
and Licensure 

Dr Burton D Mvers, Bloomington, Iiid Examuntion of 
the functions of medical schools and of state boards reveals a 
certain duplication of effort Tor instance m the matter of 
registration of students, medical schools go into great detail in 
the evaluation of credentials of applicants for matriculation 
In some schools full time deans with clerical staffs and with 
much espcricnce of their own and of other schools at their 
command carry out this function In all schools, trained e\atn- 
mmg bodies carry on this work It is fair to assume that regis¬ 
tration of medical students is carried out more effectively m 
most medical schools than is possible m the average political 
board of medical registration and licensure often with chang¬ 
ing personnel, also that the whole matter of medical registra¬ 
tion IS one which state boards might safely leave entirely to 
medical schools In other words, the function of registration 
once eaercised CNchisivcIy by medical schools, and then for 
political reasons delegated to medical boards mav now safelj 
be turned back bv medical boards to medical schools 

In licensure, tlie matter is not so simple There is the con¬ 
sideration of the medical school, its plant, its equipment, its 
staff, the number of full time teachers and their training its 
budget, its librarj, its budget for periodicals iii each depart¬ 
ment Its hospital facilities, the mtcgritj of administration of 
requirements of all sorts These considerations detcrraine 
chgibihtv of schools to membership m the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and the eligibilitj of the graduates 
of the school to the licensure eNaminations of the several states 
The question is, Do the administrative officers of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Medical Colleges keep such check on their 
iiicnibcrs that thev arc sure all members have continued to 
merit place in the association? Ehgibilitv of members of the 
\ssocntion of American Medical Colleges should from time 
to time be so carefullv serutimzeal that the state hoards would 
be justified in accepting graduates of members of our associa¬ 
tion as eligible for lieeiisure evaniination in anv state of the 
Un on VII that is necessarv is a more aelequatc budget which 
will make more frequent inspections possible 

Preparation of Foreign Medical Graduates for the 
Practice of Medicine 

Dk M C R \ri i rv l \ew "Vork \n incrca mg number of 
American stuelenls are sttKing admission to European medical 
schools largelv because of the number of applications m excess 
ol the capaeitv oi the medical schools m this countrv Main 
foreign siudeiUs also endeavor to secure a license to practice 
here Mmost one third oi the applicants for licensure in New 
\ork lor example are lorciguers 


Probablj the most characteristic features of medical train¬ 
ing in Europe as a whole arc the considerable differences 
between the plans of the different countries Within each 
countr> there is usually a well established standard of medical 
education, and the differences between medical schools are not 
marked Perhaps the greatest differences are in Great Britain 
particularly in those schools which aim to provide a training 
above the minimum standard In all countries the medical 
course is based on a strong sv stem of secondary education \\ Inch 
provides a preparation corresponding roughly with completion 
of a junior college or the first two >cars of college w'ork in 
this couiitrj Students in Europe are several jears ahead of 
our students in their educational development at the time thej 
arc ready for the university and the medical school Several 
jears have been saved in most European countries by the time 
the student begins his medical course Secondary education in 
general has been a highiv selective process an<l has been 
regarded seriously by authorities and parents in all European 
countries 

More tlian 800 American students applied for admission to 
the first jear class of the medical school at Edinburgh this jear 
The General Medical Council and several of the licensing cor¬ 
porations have reccntlj adopted regulations governing the 
admission of American students For many jears the University 
of Edinburgh has utilized a svstem of dispensary teaching which 
provides a type of practical experience m the homes of patients 
Each student is required to spend two periods of three months 
each on dispensary service and must report in full on forty cases 
that he has had under his care before he graduates The 
traiumg m each countrj of Europe possesses certain charac¬ 
teristics but everywhere prmiarj consideration is given to the 
preparation of phjsicians for the practice of medicine 

State Board Examinations 

Dr William Jepson, Sioux Citj, low'a The evolution of 
medicine has reached a stage at which serious notice should be 
taken of the fact that in serving the public it is doing so largclj 
through a number of specialties and tliat men often assume tlie 
duties of these specialties without adequate preparation Jkdi- 
cal practice acts are based on conditions existing at least tlircc 
quarters of a centurj and more ago, at which time the spe¬ 
cialties were practicallv nonexistent except surgery and the 
suhspccialtj of ophthalmologv and dentistrj 

The practice of medicine todav m its broadest sense consists 
in tile diagnosis and care of such diseases or pathologic states 
as require no mechanical or operative procedures for their 
cure This is the domain over which the internist holds svvaj 
and for this service present state board requirements arc 
believed to be adequate, except m its specialtits Then there is 
that other service consisting of the emplojnicnt of operative 
procedures for the alleviation or cure of disease dominated 
bv surgerj and its manj specialties This service cannot be 
rendered clficientlj without adequate training as it requires a 
high order of dextentv which can be acquired onlj at the 
expense of much time and labor For this service the present 
requirements testing onlj the candidate’s theoretical knowledge 
of medicine are quite inadequate as thej do not take cognizanee 
of the skill required Yet m issuing to him this license, boards 
grant to him the legal right to go and do anj and all classes 
of work The public is not being fulij protected against incom¬ 
petent practitioners in these specialties The medical profession 
will before long awaken to the injustice to the public m per¬ 
muting men to practice surgerv or anj of its specialties without 
their being properK qualified through practical trammt, for a 
period of two or more vears m hospitals, after which lie should 
pass a thorough theoretical and practical cxammitioii before a 
competent examining bodv consisting of at hast three men 
two of whom arc professors iii a class A school and the other 
member a prommciit man practicing the spccialtv The candi¬ 
date should spend an adequate time saj one week, with each 
examiner so that the opportumtv might exist for thoroughiv 
testing his qualifications 

That similar views arc entertained In others is evidenced hj 
the fact that the majontv of these specialties have through soci¬ 
eties dominated bv their membership alrcadv sought means of 
correcting it Thus the practice of dental surgerv has for long 
been limited to those cspeciallv trained and qualified and vet 
who would sav that surgerv of the teeth was oi more impor- 
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tincc tlnn surgert of the abclomiinl, intnthoncic or ennni 
organs and structures’ 

\s tlie state boards of medical c\amiiicrs of the anrious 
states are the onlj bodies Icgallj authorired to grant the right 
to practice medicine in its \inous fields of actintj, it would 
appear that these bodies acting concertcdli and with the aid 
of the aarious organizations representing the specialties should 
dctcrniinc the degree and character of work iieccssars for the 
pursuit of these aarious specialties and the character of the 
evaniinatioii required for licensure and b} whom conducted 
The laws do not permit state hoards to issue a license c\ccpt 
such as entitles the licentiate to pursue au\ and all actnitics 
of the medical profession ret it is bchered that if all or almost 
all state boards were to issue a certificate of proficicncj in these 
specialties even though at present thej would ha\e no legal 
aalue, it would go a long waj toward getting the aarious slate 
legislatures to recognize their aalue in safeguarding the com¬ 
munity against incoiiipctent practitioners and remedial legisla¬ 
tion might follow , Ill fact, this is belieacd to be the surest and 
{[uickest avaj to secure a solution of the problem 

mSCUSSION' OST PAPERS OF IIRS MaFRS, I APPEPa-E AND JFI SOS 

Dr J Stpw aRT Rodnian Philadelphia Research is essen¬ 
tial to progress, but the chief reason for the existence of aii> 
medical school is to turn out safe practitioners of medicine 
latost educators arc coming to the point of aieaa that all class A 
medical schools arc capable of doing that I agree aaitli Dr 
lljers, boaveacr, tint the tune is not >ct when an cNlcrinl 
check-up on admittedla good medical education can be dis¬ 
pensed aaith A giacn facultj is not nccessarilj the best judge 
of a student's fitness to practice A qualified board perhaps 
connected with another umrccsitj can get a better idea of that 
candidate’s fitness after a thorough c\aminattoii iiiio the fuiida 
mentals, but even more important tlnn that, into that candi¬ 
date’s ability to apply these fundamentals to actual practice 
It would be well if a comprchciisnc c\amiintion could be 
begun of the sort that is fit to determine a man s abilitv to 
practice medicine, and his progress in the medical school from 
tlie laboratory to the chine, from the clinic to the hospital and 
from tlie hospital to registration and licensure could be coni- 
bmed with it Ccrtainlj a real senicc would he done for the 
harassed medical graduate at present I found niucli to admire 
in the British sjstem One thing is the hbcralitj of legislative 
control I often think that it wouldnt do aiij harm to he a 
little bit more liberal in control Tiicse countries Iiavc dtvefoped 
a system of medical education and licensure tli it is adapted to 
tlieir needs It does not necessarily fit into the picture iii this 
country 

To he fair to our own class A graduates we must insist that 
these men attend a school that is in every wav comparable to 
our class A schools, but that isnt sufficient, whctlicr they are 
citizens of the United States or not before thev go over thev 
must demonstrate when they conic hack Having attended a 
school in all way s cquiv aleiit to our class A school, they should 
demonstrate to a board of examiners that they are thoroughly 
prepared in the fundamentals and, more important still, in the 
ability to apply those fundamentals to practice If they can do 
that, and if we have been ab c to check up on their medical 
education abroad^ which I will admit is difficult to do, f think 
they are then fit to practice over here I may say that a good 
many of these men who take the National Board cNainination 
fail to pass They no doubt kaiow medicine but they arc not 
adapted, perhaps, to our system of c.\amuiatiou Dr Jcpsoii 
mentioned tlie desirability of having some control over the 
specialties The public has to he educated to the fact that 
one must be qualified ni a specialty, over and above having 
a medical diploma, when he is fit to practice that specialty 
But It seems to me that actual legislative control is certaiiilv 
one way to do that If a candidate Ins graduated from a class 
A medical school, has had a good internship, has served an 
apprenticeship of at least tliree years or has attended a grad 
uate medical school and has demonstrated his fitness before a 
board of qualified examiners iii the specialty in winch be seeks 
to quahfv he and he alone is fit to practice that specialty 
I dont believe that belonging to special societies or jiassing 


cMinmations tint must of necessity be limited and brief and 
cannot offer any real part m flic field of tint specially iwll 
stifficc 

Dr G M ^^^rTAMso^, Grand Dorks, N D No student 
or candidate for licensure Ins been accepted in North Dakota 
since 1912 who has not had two vears of college training If 
all who practice the heihiig art could be compelled to have 
at least two vears training in a college of liberal arts, it would 
he about all the basic science law that would ever be needed 
I am not sure that it is the best plan that graduates of class A 
schools should he handed a license when they come out I am 
not ready to give up an oral examination There are fno or 
tliree reasons for that oral examination A fellow may be a 
good chap but when his history is looked up he is found to be 
tmdcsirablc If one docsii t want him to come to ones state he 
can be asked such questions as will keep him out I think that 
all rtprcscntativcs here will admit that they have licensed men 
who after a few vears, they were sorry they licensed I make 
It a pracliec to write a letter to the secretary Sometimes I 
stale why I have to withhold an endorscinent if he presents Ins 
application for rcciprocitv I hojic to see the day when some 
qualification more tlnn now exists will be exacted of men 

practicing specialties I should like to see the time when a 

man if he is going to be a fellow of the American College of 
‘surgeons vvill have to pass a board cxamuntion or get some 
soil of credentials and lie so certified that it will be known that 

he IS a real surgeon and is not one that just pays his fee and 

he comes a Dcllow of the American College of Surgeons 
Dn J II J Upiiam, Coliimhus, Ohio The onlv reason for 
the existence of this body and the hoards m the various states 
IS to see tint the public is furnished with properlv equipped 
practitioners When most of our laws were passed there were 
great numbers of colleges of all sorts all over the country It 
was essential tint they should be graded that they should be 
passed on to see lint Uicy were proper!} equipped Matters 
have changed Medical education m the United States today 
IS on a far different plane and on a satisfactory plane Grad 
nates of class A methea! colleges now arc thoroughiv prepared 
after a vears mtenijhip, to practice medicine I feel that the 
continued inspection of these colleges is necessary Many of 
us have practically delegated the power of inspection to tlie 
Aiiitrican Afcdical Association and accept a guaranty of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges as to the condition 
of the class A medical schools There is a tendency toward 
too much standardization Sometimes teachers in various 
faculties get rather too narrow a point of view It seems from 
what Dr Rapplcyc has said that the attention of the Associa 
tioii of American Medical Colleges nught be called to the 
value of earlier contact with tlie patient as earned on m foreign 
countries I cannot help feeling a great deal of time is being 
lost Ill the examination of graduates of class A institutions 
and that a great deal of uncomfortable labor is being done m 
grading the large number of jiapcrs each y ear Practically all 
the class A graduates do successfully pass tlic examination 
After the student has graduated the greatest problem is tbe 
graduate who feels that he is a finished product and does not 
have to learn any more It would be unpopular to suggest 
repeated examinations or licenses granted for five years, but 
I hclicvc that soiiictliing of that sort will have to be considered 
for tlic future. I believe that a start, at least, could be made 
by requiring reciproaty students after flic years to pass some 
sort of an examination A uumber of states now require all 
icciprocity students to take a practical examination I bcheie 
that that could be extended as a general thing and all reel 
procity students after a period of no longer tinn five years 
at least, be made to fake a practical c-xaminatioii in certain 
subjects I agree with Dr Jcpson with regard to the spe 
cialtics This will require changes in our fundamental laws 
I do not tlnn! that the present method of special societies 
holding examinations is satisfactory Tliere should be some 
test some way of demonstrating to the satisfaction of a Icgallv 
qualified hoard that an applicant is qiiahned to practice a 
specialty 

Dr WiiLiAvr R Dvviiisox Evansville Ind In Indiana 
there is but one school, and it lias seemed best by agreement 
that all the evaluation of credits be conducted bv the iimver- 
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sit\, IS lie Ins described Tliat has seemed best for a number 
of reasons He has the benefit of the deans of the academic 
department It lias been practical, so much so that at times 
we ha%e e\en called on him in cases of reciprocity when it has 
seemed best The e\amniation, if properly conducted, certainly 
can determine a man s aptitude, particularlj if thej follow the 
method being used in Indiana Our board is gradually getting 
over to the case history method of e\amiiiatioiis Since adopt¬ 
ing that m my own subjects about five years ago, I have been 
amazed to find the difference in the degree of the answers, 
because no man can take those examinations, every one of 
which IS a case historj, however brief it maj be without 
showing some knowledge that he has gone through an adequate 
training It comes down to one thing, and that is mutual con¬ 
fidence I believe that exists in the medical profession and 
among medical schools more than in anv of the other profes¬ 
sions The present svstem of state board examination is the 
best method jet offered m America 
Dr John W klAcCoxxEiL, Davidson N C It is the 
function of a state medical examining board to pass on the 
requirements of the applicants Our state accepts the diplo- 
niafes of the National Board of kledical Exaniiiiers We still 
reserve the right, if we choose, to reject them We are not 
obligated to accept them But I would be slow to give to a 
graduate of a class A medical school the right to practice in 
our state because there is entirely too much difference in these 
class A medical schools There is too much difference between 
tbc graduate m tbe low percentage of a class and the graduate 
in the high percentage of a class It would be unwise for the 
state licensing boards to do away with the exaniiiiations 
Dr Thomas J Crowe, Dallas, Texas A uniform practice 
act IS nectssarv uniform for every person who vvould attempt 
the treatment of the sick The moment those men are educated 
on pathologj and technical subjects, they will forget the non¬ 
sense tliej had m their heads ten or fifteen jears ago Why 
not trj It? How shall it be done? There should be an organi¬ 
zation of all medical allied professions all over the United 
States III cverj hamlet When the public has been educated 
through local representation the legislature will enact laws 
Dr Harold Rvpixs, Albanj N Y It seems to me that 
a paradox is being developed There is a definite expression 
of opinion, which has some basis that the state board is not 
particularly proficient in cxamin ng undergraduates to practice 
medicine On the other hand some are recommending that 
competent boards examine men to practice the specialties They 
can do one thej can t do the other There should be a sharp 
distinction drawn between the ideal of licensing and regulating 
specialties and the iiiacliinery for accomplishing that end I 
think wc are just beginning to feel that we should not work 
toward the end of regulating the practice, or at least the adver¬ 
tising of specialists But we have been thinking about it such 
a short time that vve are in danger of setting up some type 
of inachmerj to accomplish this end without tliinking carefully 
enough as to whether or not that is the proper machinery 
It IS much easier to get a bad piece of legislation on the statute 
bools than it is to tale it off I should like to warn jou all 
to be verj cautious in bringing about aiij state legislation 
whatever and in no case to urge any state legislation to govern 
the regulation of the practice of specialties if it is in any way 
jiossiblc to accomplish it vvitlim the profession without the 
mtcrvciition of the state The state is the court of last resort 
I think bv a sufficient amount of good hard thinking wc mav 
be able to accoinp'ish the end which vve desire without the 
cumbersome and difficult and inelastic process of state legisla¬ 
tion m control 

Dr H Pi vtter Columbus Ohio I do not believe 

that the time will ever come when cla«s \ medical schools 
should be given their free way without some state hoard 
supervision The original diploma gave one the right to prac¬ 
tice inedieinc and surgery in all its branches When a man- 
datorv exaimintioii for a spccialtv is set up the original 
delmition of the practice ot medicine is going to be curtailed 
at least that is what the atto-nev general of Ohio told me I 
doii t know how one is going to get avvav irom tint proposition 

Dr I C W AtTi Cleveland The thing that is being sug. 
ri ted kiting the diploma carrv the license is just what has 


caused all our difficulties for the past fifty years If, following 
the Civil Wffir or just before the Civil W^ar, when the state 
board examinations came in, we had said that all men, whether 
they held diplomas or not, must be examined most of our 
troubles vvould nev'er have happened But what was said was 
that the man that held a diploma didn’t have to take an exami¬ 
nation All those institutions were founded not primarily to 
train the man but to get him into practice without taking the 
examination If that is done, one invites the same sort of 
thing of other institutions to give diplomas that vvill lead to 
practice If class A medical schools arc let in, the legislature 
will make it necessary to let m class A osteopathic schools, 
mechanotherapy, neuropathic, and everything else That is the 
prime danger m tbe thing The licensing board of today is 
primarily a thing to allow the profession to determine who 
shall come into it If physicians turn over to the schools 
which are not in the profession (they do not represent the 
profession they represent another profession, education) the 
determination of who shall enter the medical profession, they 
have lost control of their profession 

Dp Burton D Hvcrs, Bloomington, Ind Examination 
IS an incidental function of the boards The major function 
of the boards is the protection of the health and lives of the 
people of the states Just so long as one argues on any other 
basis, one is arguing on a false basis and is bound to reach 
false conclusions Regardless of what the sect of the individual 
is every man should take that same examination in the funda¬ 
mentals It vvould be far better to have an osteopath on the 
medical board if by having an osteopath on the board one can 
require osteopaths to conform to the same fundamental require¬ 
ments premedical and prcchmcal, that are required of rcgiil ir 
graduates One can t license the graduates of my scliool and 
refuse to license the chiropractors and get by with it m the 
legislature They are going to insist tint the chiropractor 
must be examined, your graduate must be examined, and you 
have to submit to it 

Dr Willard C Rappleve, New York Regarding the 
numbers of students admitted to the medical schools abroad, 
there arc no universities that I know of abroad that will not 
take all the applicants that arc qualified for admission to the 
school The result is that there arc medical schools over there 
with 1 200, 1 500 and in some instances 2,500 medical students 
But they do not have any system of rejecting the students 
except those who do not meet the university requirements 
Anybody who meets the university requirements can get in 
I dont know what Dr Rjpins meant about the other comment 
It IS the first time I ever heard about Ins having any qualm 
about saving anything so it is all right The question of how 
much could be transferred from the desirable aspects of medical 
training abroad to this country is hard to answer There arc 
medical schools in this country that have no ambition, par- 
ticularlv to tram men for medical practice A great deal is 
done m this country to unfit the student psychologically to 
study mcdicmc There is one thing that is characteristic of 
medical training m most countries abroad that is far different 
from ours namely that the responsibility for the medical 
training is on the student and not on the facultv It is quite 
a different point of view Thev pay no attention to the stu¬ 
dents that are unable to negotiate their examinations and take 
their courses except to pav ilicir fees, they are interested in 
that But thev pay little attention to the student that docs not 
get through his c-xamiintions and docs not show some evidence 
of achievement The postgraduate medical organization is well 
organized in Germanv under a central conmuttec that has its 
own headquarters and controls eiglitv teaching centers at the 
fee eiit time throughout Germanv England is beginning to 
do the same thing I should think without doubt that a stii- 
eleiit taking the regular medical course and internship in the 
Uiiivcrsitv of Pans or Strasbourg has had more clinical train 
mg than our intern plus his medical training I think with¬ 
out doubt that he has had eight vears of it Certainlv in 
Sweden tor example, where a student has spent ten years at 
least SIX of which is in clinical medicine it is more tliaii 
equivalent to our med cal cour c plus the internship I he 
Italian schools bv and large give a Ic.s satisfactoo internship 
than the British, French or Gc-man 
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Dr CiiiriEs B Pinkiiam, Sacramento, Calif, in the Chair 

STATE BOARD PROBLEMS 
Operation of the Basic Science Law in Wisconsin 
Dr T GuRMit Twror, Milwaukee Ifedieal societies 
In\c Ind the purpose of elcaating the standards of the medical 
profession and protecting and promoting the public health It 
was the coiniction in Wisconsin that measures contimiall} to 
improie tJie medical practice act were not accomplishing a 
complete public health protection, this led to the adoption of the 
first so called basic science law of this countrj The quad s 
and quackery of ISSO had grown in Wisconsin hi 1925 to the 
point of being a tremendous public health menace I \cnturc 
the assertion that a like condition then existed in manj slates 
Medical practice acts had not made appreciable hcadwaa in 
protecting the public against quackcre outside of the profession 
Where the definitions of practicing medicine were msufiicicntlj 
broad, cultists had sprung up whose actnitics were constanth 
found proper m court M here the definition of what constituted 
the practice of medicine was broad court actions saw shrewd 
defense attorners arguing that if internal medication was not 
adiiscd, the client was not practicing medicine and that the 
prosecution was based on professional jcilousj as eiidciiced hi 
the success of the client Too often were cxcdlcnt medical 
practice acts thus nullified when used to curb quackerj 

As business makes regular audits to ascertain its position so 
did we in Wisconsin make our own audit of conditions as the) 
existed Whth the results before us we declared to the legis¬ 
lature that the medical practice act was failing to give the public 
health protection W^e stated that there were those in actual 
practice a\ho were dailj jeopardizing the community health 
ifrom a public health standpoint alone wc urged the passage of 
a law that would gne the public assurance that all who treated 
the sick would at least be qualified to exercise care and skill in 
making a diagnosis Now, fire and a half jears later, the quack 
who attempts to begin practice in Wisconsin is arrested for 
treating the sick without haring an education that was sufficient 
to enable him to pass a simple and basic test Here is a charge 
aij\ lai jur\ can understand, herein lies no opportunit} for a 
defense ot iionadmmistration of internal preparations or for a 
newspaper tirade The definition of 'treating the sick’ is all 
mcliisnc He who treats the sick cannot etadc it 
The legislature has giteii to the state board of medical 
examiners from the general funds of the state an appropriation 
sufiicient to emploi a full time imcstigator This eridcncc he 
places 111 the hands of the district attorne> Our experience 
indicates that the arcrage state officer docs his work well The 
unlicensed do not treat the sick long in Wisconsin Prior to 
the enactment of this law there were upward of 200 nneducated 
coming into Wisconsin each j ear and actuallj practicing m spite 
of onr then supposedlj public health protcctne legislation 
Todaj there arc none who last bejond the first call of the 
iinestigator and few who try We find that where wc could 
rarely secure prosecutions for iiolations of the medical practice 
act todas the aierage law' violator pleads guilty without trial 
How about the medical profession’ Does not this new law 
work a hardship in requiring of the graduate in medicine fw'O 
examinations instead of one’ Does it not hamper licensing 
be reciprocity’ I would say "yes' W'lth qualifications Two 
examinations arc required but the board of medical examiners 
can remedy that wbeneeer it chooses, for the law provides 
that we niav accept the basic science examinations m lieu of 
our own in those subjects I reflect the honest attitude of 
the medical profession of Wisconsin m saying that the physi¬ 
cians would willingly put up with ten times the inconvenience 
of the present law to secure for the people the present degree 
of protection 

Nonmedical Directors of State Departments of 
Public Welfare 

Dr H J LcKxnoFF Lincoln Keb In 1919 Nebraska 
ndopted the code s\stcm of administration The department of 
public welfare was one of six departments created The law 
doc- not state that the sccrctan of tlie department of public 
wchare shall be a lannaii During the first two years under 


the code system the department was m charge of a nonmedical 
man, for the next two years it was in charge of a physician, 
and for the last six years it has been in charge of an attorney 
There arc probably some advantages m having a layman in 
charge of the department If there is a physician in charge 
there IS apt to be more friction than if there is a layanan m 
charge Tins is particularly true as regards the altitude of the 
osteopaths and the chiropractors There has been no friction 
between the laymen who have had charge of the department 
of public welfare during the past six vears and the osteopaths 
and chiropractors These cults think that, since a physician 
can be in charge it might be possible for a representative of 
their cult to he head of the department of public welfare Such 
a eircnmstancc is jiossible Am thing can happen m politics 
In the Nebraska legislature in 1926, the chairman of the com 
inittcc on medical soc cties of the house of representatives was 
a Christian scientist This year, the chainnan of the com 
iiiiticc on medical societies m the senate is a chiropractor All 
in all a lav man meets with less friction than does a physician 
in meeting the problems that come up as regards our relation 
ship with the culls 

Some of the problems coming before the child welfare 
bureau arc medical problems Lnder the svsteni there are 
wavs bv winch mcdieal problems can he referred to a physi 
Clan 1 here are many jvrobicins that come before the depart 
incut that arc not inctlical problems We tlviiik that Nebraska 
has been fortmnlc in lint the last two secretaries of the depart¬ 
ment have hcLii men well qualified m law administration 
Thev arc hotli men of high character and good judgment Now, 
what IS the idvantage of having a physician m charge ratlier 
than a lav man’ The majority of the duties of the department 
arc those that pertain to medicine, the practice of medicine and 
the illied professions, and tlie matter of public health These 
duties and problems need not be enumerated here. They are 
well known It is natural to conclude that these duties and 
problems could better he under the guidance of a plnsiciaa Of 
course, he must have the capabilities naturally sought in a lay¬ 
man whom wc would put m charge of the department, with a 
broad knowledge of medicine sanitation and public health 
There is another point The problem of state medicine is 
before the profession, constantly knocking at our door As a 
rule wc do not feci that tins form of medical practice should 
be carried too far To surrender the department of public 
welfare to a lav man is probabh surrendering some of the 
jurisdiction of the medical profession Tlie more we permit 
laymen to take charge of bureaus and organizations which are 
created to execute projects that are medical, the more vie 
approach the status of state medicine While the profession 
IS not wont to surrender these positions, I feci that we are 
doing so We permit laymen to have charge of child welfare 
societies of tuberculosis associations, physicians have prettv 
well dropped out of the Red Cross movement, and many orgaiii 
zations interested m mental hygiene are under the direction of 
laymen A conference was called by President Hoover to 
consider child welfare and out of fifty two members of tlic 
Presidents committee, one was a physician The more that 
members of the profession relinquish positions that have to do 
with health matters, the more we are approaching the status 
of state medicine. 

Briefly the secretary of the department ot public welfare 
should be an excciibve with good judgment, and with a per 
sonahty tliat docs not create conflict and that without offense 
irons out minor differences of opinion He should be able to 
some extent to interpret law He should have the abihtv to 
correlate the activities of the several subdivisions of tlie depart 
ment If we could have these qualities iii a phvsician, and in 
addition have in that physician an individual who had a kaiovvl 
edge of things that apply to medicine and public health and their 
allied branches such a physician would be sought 

Who Shall Be Permitted to Continue the 
Practice of Medicine’ 

Dr Frederick C Warxshuis Grand Rapids, Mich For 
tuentv-five years medical colleges medical organizations and 
state licensing boards have been chiefly concerned wath standards 
of medical education and the educational requirements ot mdi 
viduals in ques* of a license to practice While criticism and 
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some dissatisfaction are pertinent to existing standards, there 
i 3 cMdence that grounds for such criticism are progressively 
being removed Is not the time at hand when we should become 
intcnselj concerned w itli the solution of the problem—Who shall 
be permitted to continue the practice of medicine? The answ'er 
will not be formulated in a daj In a quest for a solution, the 
following suggestions present themselves 

1 Periodic reexamination This mav be promptly dismissed 
as impossible impracticable and calling up of many legal injunc¬ 
tions and technicalities 

2 Legal enactments requiring the filing with each board of a 
certificate attesting that the licentiate has pursued, during five 
vear periods, the graduate work that the board prescribes Such 
a board requirement seemingly presents one possible solution 
of our quest—to keep doctors competent and capable of render¬ 
ing a high tjpc of service to their communities 

3 In recent years there have sprung up a varied group of 
‘ colleges ’ To gam fellowship, a candidate has to have an 
established reputation or he must submit a series of case his¬ 
tones and evidence of professional attainments Such a require¬ 
ment by state boards demanding the submission of some such 
evidence of practice standards every five jears deserves 
consideration 

Certification of specialists is now required m hgorvvay and 
Sweden The province of Alberta has already embodied it in 
legislation New York and New Jersey are considering such 
legislation Michigan has a bill before its present legislature 
providing for the licensing of specialists I would urge that we 
formulate standards of educational requirements and training 
for anj given field or 'specialty”, that we promulgate rules, or 
if necessarj obtain legislative enactments that will authorize us 
to issue certificates that will attest to the public who is or is 
not a capable specialist The standards for specialists should 
not be arbitrary or mechanical Their specifications should be 
kept out of the statutes Boards should institute a movement 
whereby the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American kledical Association or a special commission 
appointed by the American Medical Association will consider 
and set up the minimum requirements that are to be met ere 
one IS certified to as being a specialist 

DISCUSSION ON PAPERS OF DRS TAYLOR, 
LCIINHorF AND VVARNSHUIS 

Dr I D Metzgep, Pittsburgh One wonders whether the 
more exacting means of enforcement attached to and incidental 
to this law IS not the cause for the improvement aside from any 
special nonprofessional virtue in the act itself I am wondering 
whether in our eagerness to control illegitimate practitioners we 
do not sacrifice a very important clement in the development 
of legitimate practitioners of the healing art bj professional 
preparation under the shadow of such a law The integritj of 
the course of study followed in anj school is determined largely 
1)> the ends to be gained b> the student If the purpose is only 
to pass a technical examination, his interest will center on the 
details of the branches studied with little concern as to their 
jiractical value bevond the examination I fear that both teach¬ 
ing and learning under the science law maj fall short of meeting 
the ultimate purpose of a well correlated medical course the 
development of a cultured artist m medical practice Better 
some think make a critical inspection of the schools giving 
these courses and accredit their students with the possession 
of an adequate knowledge of scientific technic without any 
further cxainination except eventuallv to detcrniinc the can¬ 
didates abihtv to applv this technical knowledge to clinical 
needs The peculiar tv pc of cxainination given bv the Wisconsin 
board and the fact that all applicants must undergo this tech 
meal science examination regardless of the time of graduation 
would appear seriouslv to hamper interstate relations Within 
Itself It mav matter little whether an administrator is a layman 
or a phvsieian so long as the individual tv pcs of examinations 
are safeguarded and given bv suitable representatives The 
concession of phvsuiaits to cults that their field ot practice has 
a separate eiititv leads the public to think that this or that 
form of practice in a detached form offers values in all con¬ 
ditions of huinan need M c must constanllv emphasize the 
greater inclu tve character ot general medicine and the abilitv 
oi tile pbvsician beeansc ot this broader training to encompass 


all these individual fields of practice In fact, we should know 
the value of each of these branches of medicine and apply it 
sanely to cases m conjunction with anv other indicated treatment 
Along with this tendency to segregate forms of treatment fol¬ 
lows the modem trend of detaching social and political agencies 
that have to do with public welfare from the direction and 
influence of the profession Ere long, perhaps soon if we con¬ 
tinue to slumber, these regulations m profane hands will become 
our masters instead of our servants State medicine, like state 
religion, is unthinkable as an American institution If, however. 
It loses Its altruistic spirit and becomes a mere commercial 
procedure, then the state can administer it more economically 
to its citizens than private practitioners As prophets who 
foresee the signs of the times, we should reconsecrate ourselves 
to the high idealism and to the sacred responsibility to the 
individual which traditional medicine has given us 

Dr Henry kl Fitzhugh, Baltimore What is it that Ins 
gone on in the last generation which makes tlie medicine of 
today so superior to the medicine of thirty or forty years ago’ 
Is It the laws against quackery, or is it fighting irregulars? 
Has that had anything in the world to do with tlie advance of 
medicine? Is not the advance of medicine due to the wise action 
by the leaders of the profession in improving medical education, 
improving the standards, and the lateral action, the concomitant 
action of the state boards m improving the standards and not 
admitting persons to practice unless they are well qualified? 
What has gone on m medicine itself is resjionsible for the 
improvements I suggest that perhaps the best thing for 
rational ethical medicine to do vvould be to form a great big 
Mind-Your-Own-Business Society' Then let the other fellovvs 
do about as they please The thing that decides how long a 
sect or a cult or an individual or an idea lasts is whether it is 
any good or not It can be stimulated, it can be helped, it can 
be propagandized by opposition If it is let alone, it generally 
dies If vve would form a Mind-Your-Own-Business Socictv 
and stick to it, our business vvould be to search the fields of 
science and research and knowledge, and select whatever will be 
of any use to us in our endeavors to relieve and prevent disease 
The second part of business vvould be to develop our personnel 
to include m the great profession people of such character and 
ability as to provide first class medical service for the com 
munity The third part of our business would be to develop 
instrumentalities by means of which the personnel could make 
the knowledge effective, hospitals, climes, whatever is necessary 
to make knowledge effective Think of the doctors themselves 
We are a representative body of men, but we are not so hot 
We don’t know what gives a fellow a cold m the head Wc 
talk about filtrable virus but vve don t know much about it Wc 
are fighting cancer, but more are dying of it every year It is 
the same with heart disease The public isn’t terribly concerned 
about being protected People want a chance to do what they 
please and pick out the best man in the community 

Dr N P Colwell, Chicago In our study of graduate 
schools vve have gotten to the place where there are two well 
organized graduate medical schools which are issuing higher 
degrees in medicine Wc look at it as a beginning One of 
them IS the University of Minnesota and the other is the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania A man who wants a doctorate degree 
has to get his additional work In Pennsylvania they call it 
Doctor of Science in Medicine At these schools the larger 
number are those who get the Master of Science, but it is felt 
by the Council that is high enough so that those arc vvorthv 
of being recorded in our directory It had not gotten to that 
point heretofore but now the numbers are getting large enough 
so that a doctor who already has his M D degree will also have 
recorded after his name the work he has taken by which he has 
deserved and secured this higher degree in medicine and it 
IS usuallv in some specialtv Those schools arc vvorthv of 
being approved by the Council as approved graduate medical 
schools We are soon to have a third school of that sort You 
can sec how it is coming about That is the merger of the 
New Tork Post-Graduate Medical School, which has been kept 
on our approved list from the beginning That school thus far 
has not onlv had short courses, for doctors to brush up but 
also well organized courses of two or more vears leading to 
this higher degree m medicine As vears pass there v ill lie 
other graduate schools whicli are found v ortliv As thev are 
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found worthy thej will be added to that list In time there will 
be a lot of actual knowledge regarding each of tliesc men posing 
as a specialist, in place of the present unsatisfnctorj knowledge 

Dr Thomas J Crowe, Dallas, Texas I haie in mind the 
word 'quack” Tint word as we use it in the press, in public 
addresses in meetings and elsewhere has done more to retard 
the progress of scientific medicine titan anv other word in the 
English language It neicr pa}S to ndiculc, and abuse is a 
dangerous boomerang, not infrequciitl} it returns to do nijur\ 
to the man who threw it The thing for us to do is to forget 
about all tliosc fellows and go out and educate the public to 
the ralue of scientific medicine There are a thousand wa\s 
to do It etliicallj and in a dignified manner I don t bcherc 
a man should be licensed in anj speeialt> I thin! that is within 
tlic protmee of the hospital Put it up to the hospitals tliej 
w ill do It Let them tell a man that he cannot use their operat¬ 
ing room or operating scrsict because he docs not know aiit- 
thmg about it I think those arc the hues along which ue 
should work and along which we can sure!}, and perhaps not 
rapid!}, make progress 

Dr B R Cordis Grand Rapids Mich Just now we are 
interested in what the legislature is going to do about the cults 
Etery two years we go through the situation, and we keep them 
restricted only b} the narrowest margin Haiiiig been chair 
man of a small executne eoininittee of the Council I am getting 
tired of It I don t think we are getting anywhere I am not 
sure that it would do us as doctors, any great amount of harm 
if 55e let the people ln\e the things thei want I think it is 
time that the public fought its own battle The point is to 
educate the public so that it will do something toward self pro 
tection from the incompetent man M''e ha\ e been try mg for some 
years to make better doctors Eor ten years we Inie had post¬ 
graduate conferences We hate sent out men to the rural com¬ 
munities to gne one and two day conferences We Ime had 
125 men at meetings where they hate come as far as ISO miles 
If you will raise the standard of your doctor you will do more 
than by fighting m the legislature The Michigan State Medical 
Society w as able to start, joining first w itli the Uiin ersily and 
using its Extension Bureau and Public Health Extension 
Bureau, a Committee on Public Health and Education, who 
send out men not all doctors to meet the people and the school 
children Last year these men met 157000 people That, in 
the long run, is going to do good 

Dr H M PLATTrr, Columbus, Ohio Two years ago I 
conducted a survey of basic science as an enforcement measure 
The reports Out I got from the various states that enjoyed 
this great blessing were so meager that it was a shame — 
practically nothing I am opposed to basic science as applied 
to the class A graduate It has no business being applied to 
him, and that is what is wrong with the measure If m some 
state they want to use it against the irregular, let them do it 
but don t put an additional penalty on the man who has met 
our highest qualification and is a graduate of a class A medical 
school and licensed bi examination in a state holding member¬ 
ship in this federation 

Dr William R Damdson, Evansville, Iiid Wc took the 
cults to a good trimming two vears ago During the session of 
the legislature now m session they haven t shirked Me Invc 
a single board There are three regulars, a physiomed ’ 
homeopath osteopath and chiropractor who represent all the 
cults Every min who seeks a license in Indiana takes the 
same exsinwntion \Vc haven't liad a single chiropractor 
naturopath or any one take the examination because they can’t 
comply with the minimum requirements The Eedcration of 
State ifedical Boards should clarify the situation M^hat docs 
reciprocitv mean if it is a throw-back to twenty years ago^ 
Reciprocitv should mean tliat a man can go from one state to 
another without taking a lot of foolish examinations provided 
he has once qualified by examination before the state board 

Dr H J Lehmioff Lincoln, Neb There is a clause m 
our law vvhicli says that the basic science board can waive the 
examination from anv reciprocal applicant that comes from any 
other state, having passed a legitimate board Wc have no 
difficulty This board waives examination from any applicant 
coming from any other state, through reciprocity Some one 
asked what we would do if it were our power to change our 
basic science law In the first place, I think the requirements 


to go before the basic science hoard should be raised a little 
It only requires that a man should be a graduate of a high 
school Th It isn t enough I lie other thing is they require 
that they shall pass an examination in each subject with a 
grade of 75 That is too high One of the hardships that it 
works is that the students in our state arc required to take this 
examimtioi) before the basic science hoard, before lliey can 
conic before the regular medical board Chiropractors doni 
try any more They have given up the state I think our 
students would rather take the extra examination than go out 
and compete with osteopaths and chiropractors They would 
rather spend the extra money and the extra time However, 
members of the regular hoard have fixed up matters so that 
we don t require another examination That is, wc have rather 
combined the two So m those subjects that are called basic 
science subjects, wc have just one examination 

r M Buist, St Paul I don’t represent the basic science 
board m onr state, I represent the state board of medical 
examiners Me have had flic basic science law for four vears 
The basic science law in Minnesota provides that the board 
need not examine an applicant in the basic sciences if be has 
passed an examination m those subjects by the National Board 
or another cx-ainining board of another state or foreign countrv 
A basic science law is one tvpe of legislation that will control 
the irregulars M'c arc not having any new quacks come into 
kfinnesola M'e Invc only lost four cases out of about ninety 
M’c don t Invc anv difficultv getting the juries to convict tliem 
The medical association has put on a speaking campaign it 
luncheon clubs to explain this basic science law and the medical 
practice act M’c have been in practically cverv countv m 
Minnesota I have visited eighty-six counties out of cigbti 
seven iii our state 1 don t think the situation so far as quacks 
arc concerned, is so serious J don’t know what i* is like ni 
other states But the condition umloiibtcdly was deplorable m 
Minnesota some years ago !l still isn t what it should be. But 
I have a lot of faith m the average member of that legislature, 
if this proposition is put up to him fairly and squarelv M'e 
don t attempt to bribe those people It is true the} are inntcd 
to dinners they arc all invited It is a strange thing, and mavbc 
not so strange tliat the people who sponsor all these quack 
bills arc lawyers They are alwavs the authors of those bills 
M'c have a naturopath hill in our legislature, A lavvver in the 
senate and a lawyer in the house are the autliors ot those bills 
To me as a lawyer I tlimk the greatest thing about tlie basic 
science law in Minnesota is first of all it is the only law we 
ever bad that defined the practice of healing Secondly, it p'o 
vides for a registration fee That is of great value That 
money goes to the medical board It makes the medical hoard 
independent of that legislature, so far as appropriations are 
concerned iMmnesota s basic science law isn t perfect, but it 
went to our supreme court last September, and the opposition 
to the law was financed bv money from outside the state Our 
supreme court unanimously upheld that law M^e had to resort 
to decisions from the states of Michigan Maryland and AVest 
Virginia to have our law upheld but we had it upheld I cant 
point out am particular prov ision in our law tint I thud shoiiln 
be removed m order to make it a better law 

Eerruarv IS— Morxixc 

Dr Harold Rvpjxs, Albany N A m the Chair 

MEDICAL REGISTR4TION AND LdW 
ENrORCEIICYT 

Relation of the Organized Profession to Medical 
Registration and Enforcement 
Dr M^alter F Doxaldson Pittsburgh The avowed 
purpose of a typical county medical society of which there arc 
approximately 1 500 in relation to the Eederatioii of State 
Medical Boards of the United States has been expressed m tin, 
following words To extend medical knowledge and advance 
medical science to elevate tiie standard of medical education 
to promote friendU intercourse among physicians and 
enlighten and direct public opinion in regard to the great pro 
lems of public health and hygiene, so that the profession shall 
become more useful to the public in the prevention and manage 
ment of disease and in prolonging and adding comfort to lile 
The purpose of the average state medical society differs but 
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little, and the American Medical Association relates its Counal 
on Medical Education and Hospitals to our problems m tlie 
follow mg sentence “The functions of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals shall be to iniestigate conditions of 
medical education, hospitals and associated subjects, and to 
suggest means and methods bi which tlie same mav be 
imprm ed ” 

Representatn-cs of tlie American Medical Association must 
gne a great amount of attention to tlie tjpe of medical practice 
whicli its members must follow in the future, and we must 
striie to maintain standards so difficult to attain as to be possible 
onl) to graduates representing the highest tjpe of training and 
the finest form of independent tliought The> must ne\er be 
fitted into an\ form of socialized medical practice unless it be 
sucli as to guarantee tlie best medical sersice to tlie public and 
the maintenance of the highest social and professional standing 
of the practitioner of medicine 

Annual medical registration is in force in twentj-one states 
of tlie Union, and in some instances it niaj haTC been opposed 
origmallj bj tlie organized medical profession of tlie state 
Registration Ins proied a benefit m most states and wiU ni the 
future meet with lieartj support bj tlie medical profession, 
espeaallj if the annual fee is sufficient onl) to pa) the actual 
expense of registration and publication but not the cost of 
enforcement We need to see that the progress of medicine is 
recognized b) hw and annual registration is a step m the right 
direction must strwe to preient the dexelopmcnt in the 

minds of the public of half-truths, regarding the interest of the 
medical profession m law euforcefent It is m the uncultirated 
field of faiorable public opinion that the rank and file of the 
organized profession ma) render its greatest sen ice to state 
boards for medical licensure registration or law enforcement 
The members of llic American Medical Association must not 
be content that their committees or councils bate upheld the 
educator, the teacher and tlie heensing authorities The) must 
continue not onl) to support tlicir representatn-es but to discuss 
proper licensing standaris and Hw enforcement wntli their diih 
clientele Results attained in 1928 and 1930 b\ the Medical 
Societx of the State of Pcnns)lvama demonstrated there that 
public opinion and legislatne support of proper educational 
standards react satisfactorilj when eicr) doctors office becomes 
a forum for the discussion of licensing problems between doctor 
and patient Tins compaign of public education regarding edu¬ 
cational requirements was inspired b) competent leadership and 
was financialU underwritten b\ generous and far-sceing manage¬ 
ment in the state medical societ) Turthermore, the Alicgheii) 
Count) Medical Societi successfulh opposed the rcelcctioii of a 
former member of the state legislature who consistent!) sup¬ 
ported legislation designed to undo in part flic work of the 
Pcnnsihann State Board of Medical Education and Licensure 
Undoubtedl) the most cffectue method of work established 
hi the Council was the creation m 190S of the annual educa¬ 
tional conference, which was a direct effort to secure uinmmit) 
of action between the medical profession the licensing boards 
and the medical schools Another weapon is Tun Jocks\l 
through wliidi proper puhliciti is obtainable particular!) m 
the annual state board and educational numbers The \aluc 
of this publicity was esemphfied bi the rciclatioiis regarding 
the Connecticut Eclectic Board ol iledical Esammers, published 
111 \pril, se\cn months before a bt Louis newspaper published 
its exposure of the Missouri diploma mills winch was after the 
Connecticut board ot licaltli lead rcioked the licenses of fifi) or 
more plwsiciaiis whicJi bad been irregularl) obtained m Missouri 
It IS the pn\liege ot lacnsing boards to request the help of 
state medical societies in the adiaiiccnicnt of the interests of tlie 
public and it is cerlaiiih the duti ot the state souet) to 
cooperate 

The Control of the Unlicensed Practitioners 
Soi k 1 i-M \s Minus \ k The unliccii ed base no 
ainlionts under the constitution under the state statutes or 
under ans form ol aiithorits to practice medicine The 
unlieeiiscd medical praetitioner is not to be sinipls controlled 
He Is to be exterminated if possible 

Sixxd is ol the cs eiiee of proper pro ccution Dchs often 
delcats jiisiKe The pro'eeiitor must be Mgorous and set lair 
sluii i\ diiu ssiih the wroigdccr Tlie pro ccutiiig officer 


should be engaged in tlie enforcement of the medical practice 
act exclusis el) The legal features of these prosecutions require 
constant attention and cannot be satisfactoril) considered and 
handled b) an attornei who is not regularl) engaged on this 
work "We liaie found that suspaided and sta)ed sBitcnces on 
a first offense are usuall) more effective tlian prison servitude 
The offender learns to respect the law Quite often, after 
conviction, the quack goes to another state to practice lus unlaw¬ 
ful calling It would be of great help in the enforcement of the 
law if a central bureau were created and maintained to which 
each state officer in charge would penodicalK send a record of 
each conviction so that a check up of the prior practices or 
convictions of the accused m all states might be possible 
It appears that licensed phjsicians in several instances have 
been part and parcel of the schemes of unlicensed practitioners 
In the control” of unlicensed practitioners, licensed pli)sicians 
should do eier)thing in tlieir power to clean their owai house 
of those members who have retarded the public officials in 
enforcing the law Ph) sicians must cooperate w ith the authori¬ 

ties m their warfare against those in their own profession who 
hide behind tlie professional cloak 

The salaries and expenses of those engaged in this work are 
not paid b) tlie state The) are paid b) the department of 
education out of the vearl) registration fees of pin sicians, and 
the fines, penalties and forfeitures imposed on offenders, and tlic 
fees from the medical licensing exammations By pa) mg the 
salaries and expenses m this maniitr, complete supervision of 
the enforcement of the law is kept in the department, whicli is 
thus rendered free from political inlluences 
Effective action against unlicensed medical practitioners 
depends on 1 A medical practice act providing for (n) a 
definition of tlie practice of medicine, (6) adequate penalties, 
(f) a centralized enforcement bureau (ci) trained inspectors 
and investigators (c) legal representatives exclusively engaged 
ui the prosecution of the law , (/) adequate funds by way of 
registration fees of ph) sicians, penalties, forfeiture and exami¬ 
nation fees (a) tnd bv court without a jur) 2 Vigorous 
and specdv prosecution 3 Appropriate sentences on conviction 
4 Following up prior offenders 5 Cooperation of the medical 
profession 6 Pubhcit) (a) as to the law and (b) as to 

offenders 

An American System of Medical Registration 
and Licensure 

Dr H M Plvttcr Columbus, Ohio Perhaps the greatest 
aid rendered us in our efforts to achieve an American svstem 
of medical hcciisurc is contributed b) the National Board of 
Medical Examiners There is a decided difference between the 
continental and the American points of vaevv Tlic first seeks 
oiilv to guarantee the tmiiiing and proficiencv of the mdividua! 
ph)sician and his ctliical conduct thereafter, while wc in America 
attempt not onlv to do tins but m addition to ehmuialc cult or 
irregular practice In fact, m America each state has sought 
to improve on the legislation of a sister state particular!) as it 
applies to tlic prosecution of the unqualified and unlicensed 
individual In general, it mav he said that nearl) if not all 
departments of heensure have hoiiestlv attempted to discharge 
the duties lodged with them m conformilv willi their laws and 
from our conferences as members of the federation where 
opportunitv is given to discuss our individual problems in rela¬ 
tion to the w hole problem there now has emerged a sound 
plan of general procedure simple in detail and susceptible for 
that reason ot being made effective 

The adoption bv the federation two vears ago of a resolution 
recognizing the standards of the Vssociation oi American Medi¬ 
cal Colleges as its own opened the wav for the development of 
an American svstem of licensure. Our duties for the future 
seem to me to include a careful scrutmv of the credentials ot 
the individual apjilicant b\ each administrative department to 
sec that no fraud Ivas been practiced his cxanuiiation In a com¬ 
petent legal bodv the supervision oi his conduct as an ethical 
practitioner thereafter and the prosecution ot irregulars and 
incompetents I urge the ncccssilv of a uiiiiorm and simplified 
manner ot procedure Particular emphasis should he placed at 
this time on our procedures m prosecution The cnactmuil ot 
basic science lavvs m several states seeking to control and to 
eliminate cult and irregular practice complicates licensure and 
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in this particular these acts have been repudiated bj the federa¬ 
tion I am of the opinion that the requirement of an additional 
basic science examination of class A medical men cannot be 
defended on any ground It is a requirement in excess of our 
agreed on standard and accomplishes no good uhatc\er If, in 
some of die states, basic science has controlled tlic wholesale 
issuance of cult licenses by independent or political boards, it 
should be retained for that purpose, but the medical men should 
be exempted That basic science does not prcient cult or 
irregular practice is now apparent to all of yon for scieral of 
the states ha\c rccentlj obtained appropriations and arc engaged 
in prosecution of irregulars So, too, arc the other states not 
blessed ivith this legislation striving to carry out the American 
idea of the elimination of cult practice though they arc not com¬ 
plicating the general system of licensure in their procedure 
Unquestionably tlicre is at present on our statute books suf¬ 
ficient law defining a lolatioiis of our practice acts but cnactineiit 
of law IS not alone sufficient There must be created and mam 
tamed a sentiment for the observance and enforcement of atij 
law I believe greater emphasis might be placed on efforts at 
education of the public to be put forth b> medical educators, 
fieaftb officials and journals—education aimed to teach the public 
the proved truths of preventive medicine and the length of tunc 
and preparation necessarj to be put m bj an individual before 
he IS competent to treat the sick Perhaps in this vvaj a senti¬ 
ment for observance of the law may be created and cult or 
irregular practice controlled c travel in circles in our efforts 
to curb irregular practice, forgetful that cultists and irregulars 
have always existed and we encumber our laws with usclc"s 
remedies Docs not the secuntj of medical practice todaj rest 
on the basis of scientific discovery susceptible of being trans¬ 
lated into service, and shall we not best serve the public bj giv 
mg to them under our seal of approval only the men of highest 
qualifications possessing the best medical knowledge of (he 
time!’ It would be more consistent with the ideals of our pro¬ 
fession were we vigorously to oppose legal recognition of any 
save the practitioner of tlie highest type A truly American 
system of licensure is not yet a reality It will be an accom¬ 
plishment only vvhen the credentials of a class A graduate 
licensed by examination ni one state is given universal recog¬ 
nition on a parity and when the two functions peculiar to our 
laws, licensure and prosecution of irregulars arc properly differ¬ 
entiated by administrative departments 

Medical Service m Kentucky 
Dr J S Chambers, Lexington, Ky Kentucky has one 
physician to every 879 people In comparison with the United 
States as a whole, Kentucky falls a little short, there the ratio 
IS 1 753 To consider only the total number of physicians in 
Kentucky is to achieve but a partial insight into her problem 
Of greater significance is the distribution of these physicians 
Lexington has one physician to every 281 people, while the 
ratio for Elliott County is 1 7,705 Between these two extremes 
vary the ratios of the different sections of the state 
The unequal distribution of physicians as between city and 
country has probably in no state gone to greater extremes than 
in Kentucky kfore than one fourth of the counties of the state 
and one seventh of the people are without an even decent medi¬ 
cal service They may not have available even the services of 
a family physician If by a medical service we means the 
services rendered by doctors, nurses, technicians hospitals and 
laboratories, we may say that not even one half of the stale is 
within easy reach of a medical service 

Tlie state has now, considering total numbers, enough doctors, 
but they are not the right kind or in the right place The 
older men are mostly general practitioners in rural counties 
They are rapidly passing out of service The young men com¬ 
ing into the profession and specializing are locating in the cities 
The number of physicians in the state is decreasing at the rate 
of about fifty a year The imreplaced loss is entirely of general 
practitioners and is entirely in the rural counties 

What then arc the needs of our medical service!" Above 
all, more general practitioners for our rural counties By 
general practitioners I do not mean men who are unable to 
specialize—men with a minimum of training I mean rather 
the specialist m doing weff many of the commoner things Our 
mod cal schools have rcc'y recognized this need of our rural 


commiimljcs, tlic vvJioJc spirit of medical education las Ixen 
such as to encourage narrow specialization for the exceptional 
student, leading ncccssarilv to his location in a city But, even 
though this were corrected, and highly trained men were pro¬ 
vided for general practice, would they go to the rural counties’ 
1 believe the determining factor here to be the hospital—a place 
where the physician will find trained hands and ready fools (o 
help him in his work Physicians all now receive a major part 
of their training in hospitals The hospital is as essential to 
modern medicine as the church is to religion Yet today onh 
fifty of Kcntuckv s hundred and twenty counties have hospitals 
Tills suggests Kcntuckv s second basic need first, more general 
practitioners second, more general hospitals for the rural coirn 
tics How can a well rounded service be made reasonably availa 
blc to everv part of the state at a cost that can be borne largeh 
In flic local communities with possibly some assistance from the 
state or elsewhere^ 

The phvsicnn alone, without assistance and facilities, ami 
with the training now being given in medicine, cannot suppiv a 
satisfactorv medical service We might, instead of adding to 
the large units in the large centers, consider the possibilities 
of the small center for the small community—decentralization 
The public health service should be an integrated part of tk 
medical service The assistance and facilities of a medical 
service, rather than the doctor, should be subsidized 


DISCUSSION ox TAPERS OF DR DOXALDSON MR ULUIAX 
AXD DRS PLATTER VXD CHAMDERS 
Dr Thomas J Crowe Dallas, Texas The original pur 
posts of the federation were to secure the adoption by its 
conslitucnt state boards of adequate qualifications for license 
to safeguard the public health to bring about general adoption 
of uniform provisions for exchange of licensure between the 
stales to educate the public to appreciation of scientificalh 
trained physicians, and to assure the citizens of the respective 
states that when they call a practitioner of any scliool they will 
get one who has proved his professional ability The federation 
made its most fatal mistake m failing to concentrate from the 
date of Its organization on the perfection and general adopbon 
of a practical, nondiscriminafivc practice act and to education 
of the public to the lifesaving value of adequately trained 
physicians In the more than twenty years of its existence the 
federation has failed to secure the general adoption of a uniforni 
system of reciprocal registration In fact, since the advent of 
the basic science laws we seem to have drifted farther away 
from It than ever, as shown by Ohio’s refusal to continue reci 
proca! relations with states that require all applicants for 
registrv to take the basic science examination It seems that 
New York discriminates between applicants for reciprocal 
registry who graduated from the same medical college at the 
same lime and took their internships m the same hospital, 
because one of them was examined for license by the Michigan 
board and the other by' the Ohio board The Ohio examinee 
may be accepted after one year of legalization or of acceptable 
internship, m spite of the fact that his premedical credit consists 
of a high school diploma and two years of college work, whereas 
the Michigan candidate lias a degree B A Regardless of h'S 
college of graduation, premedical and medical credits, the appn 
cant for reciprocal registry in California who graduated more 
than ten years ago must go to the trouble and expense of travc 
mg perhaps 3,000 miles pay a fee of §100 and submit to an 
oral examination I must admit that I am verv dumb, or 
I cannot figure out what particular good might accrue to eit er 
the public or the reputable profession by the enactment of sue 
apparently useless requirements But inconsistent vviln an 
attempt to secure uniform reciprocal registry as they may seem, 
these barriers against adequately qualified physicians, gradin c 
from schools with membership in the Association of America 
Medical Colleges, seem to have been at least passively 
and supported, if not actualK proposed by men high m 
councils of the federation, who two years ago secured the a ] 
tion by this organization of a resolution placing responsi 
for the education and training of phvsicians m the hands 
medical college association adding that having 
fideiice in the colleges to control the education and traim i„ 
medical students the federation would cease to supervise mc> 
work and turn us a tcntion to cn'orc. nc 7t of the practice ac , 
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the purpose for which state boards were created I am opposed 
to sectional barriers against reciprocal endorsement of reputable, 
saeiitifical!} trained phrsicians When a roung man has 
attained the entrance requirement of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can iledical Colleges, graduated from a class A school, ser\ed 
a j-car of internship m a standard tcacliing hospital and success- 
fulK passed an c:vamuiation for license before a reputable state 
board of medical examiners, he has done all that should reason- 
ablj be expected of him ba anj state The mistakes of the 
federation suggest the earlj adoption of three lines of endeavor 
first to secure if possible the general adoption of practical uni- 
fonn medical practice acts, second, education of the public to 
appreciation of scientific medicine and third to secure the 
good will and active cooperation of tlie reputable medical pro 
fession, b> remov'al of sectional barriers against reciprocal 
licensure of adequatelj qualified phjsicians regardless of the 
name or geographic location of the state from which tlicj maj 
applv 

Dr Johx R Nevl Springfield Ill In Illinois we have 
been opposed to an annual registration fee for phvsiciaiis We 
believe tliat the state licenses are for the protection of the 
public and tiiat the primary reason for the license is not to 
protect the medical profession This is true in the state swper- 
Msion of oilier activities such as banking and insurance Even 
though phjsicnns were taxed an annual registration fee the 
proceeds could not be used directlj for anj purpose but would 
go to the state treasurer and then be reappropriated b\ legisla¬ 
tive enactment to the department of registration and education. 
Therefore we believe that animal registration is wrong in 
principle, for it places the medical profession in the position 
of pajing for a procedure the purpose of winch is to protect 
the public, and it tends to create more political and public 
administrative inaclnnerj, without bringing m corresponding 
benefits Dr Donaldson advocatc.s an annual registration fee 
of onlj sufficient amount to paj for the actual expense of 
registration and publication but not to cov er the cost of 
enforcement Even this method dots not appeal to the physi¬ 
cians of my state, A list of accredited licensed physicians sent 
to us once a year does not serve as good a purpose as the 
classified medical directories now at our disposal especially 
the one issued by the American Medical Association If the 
purpose of such a state publication is for a physician to lool 
over the list with the one idea of reporting unlicensed practi¬ 
tioners m his commumtj it seems to us altogether an unnccis- 
sary step for we bclievt that this is obviously a function of 
the state, and a sufficitnt number of inspectors paid from the 
public fund, should be mamtamed State medicine is not so 
foreign to tins country as it once was A bill asking for the 
adoption of compulsory health insurance has been introduced 
111 the legislature of British Columbia Massachusetts has 
already embarked on a state cancer program that involves the 
holding of clinics and the operation of hospitals and the sug¬ 
gestion has been made that a similar program be adopted in 
that state in relation to rheumatism Tlie uneven burden of 
sickness is a question winch is creating an increasing agitation 
These arc problems which overshadow the wratter of irrcgwlar 
practitioners to both the profession and the public and about 
which licensure can do but little 

r M Brist St Paul Mum In respect to enforcing the 
mcihcal laws a good law is the first essential The practice 
of healing must he defined if one is going to take a man before 
a )urv and have the judge mlilligcntlv charge the jury with 
what the crime is That must be stated m the law Some¬ 
thing must be there that can he pointed out to the defendant 
that he is elomg I subscribe to the motto in Xcw \ork that 
the tiling to do is not to trv and regulate the quack or to 
elevate him bv a board tliat requires a lesser course of studv 
but mv idea is lev cxtenniiiale him I think the public is 
ciUitlexl to some protection Our legislature made the mistake 
in 1927 of defining unprofessional and dishonorable conduct. 
Dp to that time Iho c words were not defined and I think the 
medical board up to tint time could have used its own good 
judgment as to what constituted tinproicssional conduct Todav 
the dermitioii IS spoeihcalK set out and of course tliat defitu- 
t e 1 IS buidii g 


Dr Ross V Pattersox, Philadelphia I am m favor of 
the licensure of the well qualified graduate without examma 
tion My real reason for advocating such a practice is that 
my experience shows that the recent graduate who is subjected 
to this test resents the inquisition These are things that are 
brought back to the dean s office The result is to mculcati. 
in the recent man something of irritation and resentment against 
this state board and, in some cases, certain antagonism between 
the state boards and the medical schools I believe that, if 
the recent graduate were received and welcomed into the medi¬ 
cal profession by the men responsible for the granting of his 
license, it would inculcate in him a feeling of good will toward 
that board and its purposes tliat would lead to far better 
support than boards sometimes now receive As a first step m 
that direction, I would suggest for consideration that each 
board start bv recognizing the graduates of tlie schools of their 
owm states and admit them to licensure without formal exami¬ 
nations but merely by an mquin into their training As a 
matter of fact the recent graduate’s life is an open book 
Ixothing IS easier than to gam a hue on not only his training 
but also his character I have watched as every dean does, 
the fortunes of graduates in the various state board examina¬ 
tions of my owm school Some 500 or 600 graduates were 
examined vv ithont failure Isn t it evident that an uuneccssarv 
and an arduous burden is being imposed on state boards which 
in nowise furtliers the purposes of a board^ 

Dr E J Exgberg St Paul Minn In 1927 when the 
basic science law and the registration law vvcic passed we had 
a medical board that was broke Wc had no funds even to 
pav our sccretarv Wc had licensed osteopaths and licensed 
chiropractors among us Since the passing of this law with 
the registration fee, the money from which goes into the m«h- 
cal board funds we have put on an effective enforcement pro 
gram and now are spending about ?6000 a year for our legal 
expenses Wc have had only a very few men added to the 
ostcopatlis and the chiropractors Tliosc who have been add«1 
have passed the basic sciences Wc have had no new cults 
added If we can do anything to correct the present operation 
of the basic science law so that it wall be acceptable, I shall 
be glad to do anvthing I can I avill be glad to cooperate with 
any of the other basic science hoards in their problems 
Dr Charles B Pinkham Sacramento, Calif I tlimk 
tliat the Minnesota board is deservang ot our compliments for 
putting on as active a campaign as has been announced here 
today It IS pleasing to learn that a state hoard is financing 
Itself and going to work actively in' the prosecution of the 
illegal praetitioncr W''e at California seem to be the dumping 
ground of the United States, not only the United States but 
all of Europe For that reason we have to he very e.xaicting 
in our requirements Some vears ago wc had a law whicli 
allovred all licentiates of other states to come in without any 
requirement or exammatioii W’c were gettmg a very unde¬ 
sirable class of practitioners, men who liad been detailing cither 
for drug houses or hook houses and men engaged m the slocl 
houses We have great difficulty with the foreign graduates 
It IS impossible so far as Russia is concerned to verify cre 
dentiah Therefore wc have adoptcel the jiohcv of attempting 
to verify through the American consul wherever it is possible 
tlie credentials of the individual Dr Pattersons suggestion 
that the graduates of class \ medical schools he admitted 
without further cvumnation on the part of the state mexhcal 
board I do not think is a practical one It appears as though 
it might he practical from tlie staiidpomt of the educator but 
those in the administrative end kmow that it is absolutelv imprac¬ 
ticable Once the ball started rolling tlie same provision would 
apply to all classes of applicants 

(To he eoi !ffiurdj 


When Do We Weep’—To put it hricflv it is \ ilh the 
realization that the clouds have a silver lining with the con- 
sciousiic s ot a new hope stirring within us with the reahratioii 
that the depre-smg and cheerless situation has a redeeming 
feature and that the elements which would depres- our spirits 
arc offset bv those that would lift us it is then that wc wctji 
—Lund r n Emotions of Men, \cv \orl McOravv-lIiIl 
Bool Companv Inc 1930 
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(PiusiciANS WILL coNrrn a favoii dv seadisg roR 

THIS DErARTIIENT ITEMS OF KFWS OF MORE OH LESS CEL 
ERAL INTEEFbT SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETV ACTIVITIES, 
NEW HOSPITALS EDUCATION, TUBLIC IILALTII ETC ) 


CALIFORNIA 

Bill Introduced—S 131 proposes to require cicrj clnr- 
tLFcd educational institution empowered b> law to confer 
academic or professional degrees, to file animallj with llic 
superintendent of public instruction i report of tbt mimber of 
students the courses of study otTcred, the mines and addresses 
of tbc teacbers cmplojcd tlicreiii, the subjects taught b> them 
the degrees, if ant granted b> said educational institution tbc 
curricuiums on tlie basis of winch such degrees arc granted 
and anj other information tint may be rctjiiircd bj the super¬ 
intendent of public instruction 

State Medical Meeting at San Francisco, April 27-30 — 
The sixtieth annual session of the California Jfedie tl Assoi n- 
tion will be held ui San Francisco, April 27-30 with head 
quarters at the rairmont Hotel and under the presidcnci of 
Dr LjeU C Kmne\ San Diego Following arc the guest 
speakers Drs Vilras P Blair St Louis on Correction of 
Losses and Deformities of the F\tenia 1 Nose Including Ihosc 
Associated with Harelip William Llojd 'Ajcock Boston, 
“Control of Pohoinjelilis from the Point of \ icw of Its Fpi 
demiologj ’, Jean R Olner, Brookijn, Parcnclumal and Vas¬ 
cular Disturbances of Kidnej Function’, Ralph Milton Waters, 
Madison, Wis Circulatory Qianges During Spinal Anes¬ 
thesia," and E!e\ious F Bell, Minneapolis Nephritis and 
Nephrosis” One general meeting will be detoted to medical 
economics Surgical and medical dimes will be held Tuesdat 
and Wednesday mornings at \ariotis hospitals The annual 
golf tournament will be held Thursday afternoon April 30 at 
the Lake Merced Golf and Country Club and the president s 
dinner dance Tuesdaj cecnmg, at tbc Fainnont The womans 
auxiliarj will bold its annual meeting, April 28 29 

COLORADO 

Dr Macomber Appointed Editor — Dr Douglas W 
Jfacomber, Denter, lias been appointed scientific editor of 
Colorado Medicnip, succeeding Dr John Rossijn Carp who 
resigned to become director of public health of New Me\ico 
Dr Macomber grtduatcd from the University of Colorado 
School of ^ledicme in 1926 

Society News —At the regular mcctmg of the Medical 
Society of the Cilv and County of Denver, April 7, Lieut Col 
Alexander 1 Cooper spoke on ‘Some Observations on the 
Results of Pbremco Excrcsis in Pulmonary Tuberculosis , 
Major William W McCaw, “Examination of the Gallbladder 
by the Dye Oral Jletbod,” and Lieut Cols Earl H Bruns and 
Joseph Casper conducted a cimie on tboracoplastic treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis Prof Erancis dc Groer, director 
of the pediatric department, University of Lemberg Poland, 
addressed a joint meeting of tins society, the Denver Sana¬ 
torium Association the Colorado Tuberculosis Society, tlie 
Rocky Mountam Pediatric Society and the medical department 
of Colorado University at the medical school, ktarcli 24, on 
General Hjgiogcuesis of Infectious Diseases” The society 
was addressed, March 17, by Drs Nolle Mumey on "S Weir 
Mitchell the Physician and Scientist", George W MicI, “Jef¬ 
ferson Medical College Memories,’’ and John W Amesse, 

‘ William Beaumont, Army Surgeon and Pioneer Investigator ” 

DELAWARE 

Health at Wilmington—Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from eighty-one cities with a total 
population of 36 million for the week ended April II indicate 
that the highest mortality rate (225) appears for Wilmington 
and the rate for the group of cities as a whole, 132 The 
mortality rate for Wilmington for the corresponding week last 
year was 20 1 and for the group of cities 134 The annual 
rate for eighty-one cities was 13 9 for the fifteen weeks of 
1931 as against a rate of 13 4 for the corresponding necks of 
1930 Caution should be used in the interpretation of vveel ly 
figures, as they fluctuate widely The fact that some cities 
arc hospital centers for large areas outside the city limits or 
that they have a large Negro population, may tend to increase 
tlie death rate 


FLORIDA 

Society News — Dr Joseph Colt Bloodgood, Baltimore, 
addressed the Hillsborough County Medical Society, in Feb¬ 
ruary, on progress in combating cancer-Dr John M 

Dodson, Chicago, addressed the Marion County Medical Socicti 

at Ocala, March 19, on health education-Health units haie 

been formed in Taylor and Leon counties with financial ani 
extended by the U S Public Health Service 

Bills Introduced —S 68, to amend the medical practi c 
act, proposes that retired, honorablv discharged, detached or 
active physicians and surgeons of the United States Armi, 
Navv or Public Health Service may receive licenses to prac 
ticc without an examination on the payment of 'aO The 
proposed act, however, is not to apply to contract" surgeons 
and medicil reserve officers of the federal government or to 
am other [icrson with a like status S 70 proposes a ncii 
dental practice act S 1 proposes to provide compensation lo 
cmplovces injured n industrial accidents Employers arc to be 
given the right to select pliysiciaus or surgeons to render 
medical treatment except that when the treatment required is 
not surgical the injured cmplovcc shall have the right to choose 
am mode of treatment lawfullv practiced m Florida S 13 
projioses a new act regulatin', the sale and distribution of 
inrcolic drugs S 23 proposes tint no tax to engage m am 
otcu] atioii or profess on shall be levied against any natural 
1 erson 


GEORGIA 

Personal —Dr Fred H Simonton Macon, has been 
appointed commissioner of health for he iltli district number 1 
composed of Dade, M all cr and Gialtooga counties and 
Dr Thomas C Neil, Anniston, Ala commissioner for district 
number 2, composed of Catoosa Whitfield Murray and Gorden 
cotiiitics The two districts arc those designated by the federal 
govcnmicnt for droiiglit relief work the funds for winch are 
lo be administered bv the U S Public Health Service through 
the state hoard of health 

Honor Crawford W Longs Memory—A plaque in 
honor of Dr Crawford VT Long was unveiled, kfarcli 30, at 
Ihc DaMS-Tischer Sanatorium, Atlanta, at a ceremony rcdcdi 
eating this institution as the Crawford W Long klemornl 
Hospital Jfiss Emma Long and Iilrs Eugenia Long Hjir^h 
daughters of Dr Long, assisted Inside the hospital lobby 
tablets were unveiled in tribute to Joseph Jacobs, lifelong friend 
of Dr Long, and to Dr Edward C Davis, one of the founders 
of the institution Dr Lamartme G Hardman retiring gov 
ernor of Ccorgn, and Drs Frank K Boland Edgar G Balleii 
gcr Allen H Bunce and Thomas C Davison were among n'o 
speakers 


ILLINOIS 

Bills Introduced —S 452, to amend the medical practice 
act, proposes that the board of medical c-xammers consist o 
five reputable physicians licensed to practice medicine and su' 
gcry in Illinois, no one of whom shall be an officer trustee 
instructor or stockholder in any medical college which coalers 
on its graduates the degree of doctor of medicine H o3/ 
proposes a new act regulating the sale or distribution of habit 
forming drugs H 7SS proposes to make it unlawful for any 
person to sell or otherwise distribute any food, drink, medicine 
or toilet preparation, intended for human use, or any anti 
freeze agent for motor vehicle radiators containing wood alco¬ 
hol, methanol or methyl alcohol All sales must be 
containers labeled ' Deadly Poison—Wood Alcohol ” S 4/1, 
to amend the dental practice act proposes to prohibit corpora 
tions from practicing dentistry or dental surgery or from me 
lushing dental services or dentists for compensation S 4/ 
proposes that m any suit for personal injuries the defenuan 
may require the plaintiff to undergo a physical and roentgen 
ray examination, to be conducted by two physicians desiginte 
by the court 

State Medical Meeting at East St Louis, Mayi 5 7 — 
The eighty first annual meeting of the Illinois State Muaic 
Society will be held at East St Louis, May 5 7, eindcr 'u 
presidency of Dr William D Chapman Silvis Included n 
the program will be papers by Drs Andy Hall klount ' 

on The Challenge of Syphilis’ Richard L Sutton, Ka 
City, Mo, “The Long Tick' Louis H Bauer, 

N y "Aviation Medicine with Special Reference 
Special Examinations Irl C Riggm, Nevv York 
Disease—Prevention and After-Care Lrncst Sachs St Louis, 
Diagnosis of Spmal Cord Lesions ^'“Iter M ^ j ' 
Dayton Ohio Recent Developments m Tularemia , iidwwu 
H Skinner Kansas City Mo The Roentgen Examination ■ 
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WilUs D Gatcli, Indianapolis, "Our Present Conception of the 
Pathological Processes Caused b> IiUestiiial Obstruction and 
Some of Its Clinical Applications”, Vilray P Blair St Louis, 
"Surgery of the Structures Related to the Inner Caiithus of 
the Eje”, Arthur J Bedell, Albany, N Y, ‘Qiolred Disl and 
Ophe Neuritis", Leroy Sante, St Louis, “Factors Concerned 
in Radiation Therapy of Malignant Disease’ , Edwin C Ernst 
St Louis, “Present Status of Penetrating X Rays and Radium 
m Deep-Seated Cancer and Other Diseases’ , Arthur \V 
Erskine, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, “X-Ray Therapy in Skin Dis¬ 
eases,” to be discussed by Dr Martin F Engmaii St Louis 
The oration m surgery will be giieii by Dr Ei-arts A. Graham, 
St Louis, on “Lowering the Mortalih in Operations on the 
Biliary Tract,” and the oration in medicine by Dr William 
W Duke, Kansas City, “Allergy as Related to the General 
Practice of Alcdiciiic ” Entertainment is being arranged lor 
physicians and tlieir wives 

IOWA 

Bill Introduced—H 578 proposes a new act proaiding for 
the sexual sterilization of certain socially inadequate inmates 
of state institutions 

Bills Enacted —The following bills ln\e become laws 
S 67, Tequirmg all practitioners of the healing art to report 
to the sheriff of the county within tivche hours after treating 
am cases in which there have been mjuries due to \iolencc 
and H 129, amending the law recpnrmg physicians to report 
\cnennl diseases to local boards of health by requiring physi¬ 
cians to make such reports to the state department of health, 
except when the patients are in the jurisdiction of full time 
or county health officers, when such reports shall be sent to 
such officers 

State Medical Meeting at Des Moines, May 13-lS — 
The eightieth annual session of the Iowa State Medical Society 
will he held at Des Monies, ifay 13 IS with headquarters at 
the Hotel Fort Des Momes and under the presidency of 
Dr William A Rohlf, Waierly Guests on the program will 
be Drs Campbell P Howard, professor of inediaiie McGill 
Uniicrsity Faculty of Medicine, Montreal who wall giae the 
address m medicine, John F Erdmann professor of surgery. 
New York Post-Graduate Medical Scliool, the address m sur¬ 
gery on “Postopcrafiye Abdominal Fistulae’, George IV kfac- 
kcnzie, Philadelphia, Indications for the Simple kfastoid 
Operation”, E Starr Judd, Rochester, Minn President Elect 
Amencan Medical Association an address and a surgical clinic 
IValter C AUarez, Rochester Minn ‘The Art of Medicine ’ 
Motion pictures with sound will be shown on ‘ Subtotal Abdomi¬ 
nal Hysterectomy for Uterine Fibrosis’ and Experimental 
Gastro-Enterostomy ’ Illanv climes and papers lia\c been pre¬ 
pared by low-a phy sicians Entertainment w ill include a smoker, 
lYcdnesday, and the annual banquet Thursday The second 
annual meeting of the a\ Oman’s auxiliary yvill be held at the 
same time and the thirty-fourth annual meeting of llie State 
Society of loyya Medical Women yvill be held at the Hotel 
Qiamberlam, May 12 

KANSAS 

State Medical Meeting at Manhattan, May 5-7 —The 
scyenty-tinrd annual meeting of tiic Kansas Medical Society will 
I)e held at Manhattan May 5-7, at tlie Warcliam Hotel and 
under the presidency of Dr Edgar C Duncan Fredoiiia, Guest 
speakers yyill be Drs Edwaii W Ryerson, Chicago on Opera- 
liie Trcafniciit of Infantile Paralysis and Iffiluc of Unusually 
Early Operatne Treatment in Congenital Hip Dislocation yvith 
Description of the Method , Arthur J Cramp director Bureau 
of Imastigation American Medical Association The Bureau 
of Inycstigation and Its Work , Harry S Crossen, St Louis 
‘Practical Problems in the Treatment of Carcnionta of Ccryix 
Uteri’ E Starr ludd Rochester Minn Presideiit-ricct 
American Medical Assoaatuni A Consideration of the Clini¬ 
cal Aspects ol y-urgical Lesions of the Upper Abdomen Obn 
M est Secretary Amcriean Medieal Associalinii Some Impor¬ 
tant Problems and Icmiings C Litzcnberg Mmiicaptylis Pre- 
yviitablc Invalidism 1 olloyyaiig Cliildbirtle In addition to the e 
speakxrs papers will be pre ented by mam Kansas physicians 
A motion picture with sound on ^^btotal Abdominal Hrstcr- 
eetoiny for Ltcmic bibroids y\ ill also be presented Dr Cramp 
yyill address a pubic meeting Tnesdav eyemng on Patent 
Medicine, and the Public An all day goli toiiniamcnt yyill 
be held at the Country Club Monday dinner will be seryed 
111 the eycimu when prizes yydl be ayynrdexL There will be 
a sta^ smviker Wednesday 


KENTUCKY 

Personal—Dr Joseph E M ells Cy nthiana, completed fifty 

years in the practice of medicine, February 28-Dr Russell 

E Teague, Bardstowm, has been appointed director of the 

Mffiyne County health department at Monticcllo-At the 

organization meetmg of the Greenup County Board of Health, 
February 24, Dr Alonzo Huffman, Russell, yvas elected hcaltli 
officer 

Society Newts —^Dr Tobn F Erdmann and John A Killian, 
Pb D, New Y’ork addressed the Jefferson County Lledical 
Society March 11 on “Tumors of the Colon and ‘The Prac¬ 
tical Value of Biochemistry in Medical Problems,’ rcspcctiycU 
Dr Jacob P Greenbill, Chicago, addressed the society, April 6 

on ‘ Forceps Deliy cry and Episiotomy,’ illustrated-Dr John 

A Snoyyden Jr, addressed the Clark County Medical Society 

Winchester Jifarch 20, on tularemia-Drs John H Black- 

bum Bowling Green discussed jaimdicc before the Christian 
County Medical Soaety, Hopkmsyille Lfarch 17 Drs Harry 
D Abell Paducah, and Herschel C Ezell, Nashyille presented 
papers on diagnosis of diseases of the eye and infantile glau¬ 
coma respectiyely February 17, wlien the society was enter¬ 
tained at dinner by Dr Frank M Stites-Dr Baxter H 

Sigler, Oyyensboro addressed the Dayicss County Jifedical 
Society, March 10 on pernicious anemia, and Dr Edyyard 
Barr on secondary anemias-Dr J H Jones, an epidemi¬ 

ologist of tlie U S Public Health Senice, m Kentuck-y to aid 
in controlling the yyidespread epidemic of scarlet feyer 
addressed the Muhlenberg County Medical Society on tint 

disease, in March-Dr Oryille R Miller, Louisyille 

addressed the Harlan County Merlical Society in February on 

Lo\y Back Pams ’-Drs Robert if Mason, ifurray, and 

William J Shelton Mayfield, were the sjieakcrs at the Feb¬ 
ruary meeting of the Soutliyyest Kentucky Medical Society, 

Benton, on appendicitis and influenza, respectucly -Drs 

Lucius E Smith and Paul A Turner, Louisyille, addressed 
the McCracken County Medical Society in April on “Cbfldlioocl 
Tuberculosis ” 

MARYLAND 

Society News—Dr John Ratlibone Obier addressed the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Historical Club Mardi 23, on “ilcdi- 
cal Material from Matheo Aleman s The Rogue,’ translated 
by James ifabbe,” and Dr Theodore Dillcr, Pittsburgh 
‘Human Credulity as Illustrated by Belief in AViteberaft ” 

-^Dr Gerald H Jordan, among others, addressed the Balti- 

niorc City Medical Society, March 6 on ‘ Tncliiiiiasis Iinoly- 
ing tile Ocular Jfusclcs ’ 

Dr Freudenberg Gives Dohme Lectures—ICarl Freu- 
denberg Ph D professor of organic chemistry and director of 
the Oiciuical Institute Uniycrsity of Heidelberg dclucrcd the 
Qiarlcs E Dohme memorial lectures at Johns Hopl ins School 
of Hygiene and Public HealUi, zApril 16-lS on Insulin 
'Optica! Actnity and Configuration of Oxy- and Ainiiio- 
Acids and Recent Researches on Cellulose and Starch ’ T lie 
purpose of the lectureship is to promote the dcyclopnieiit of 
a more inliiiiatc rclatioiisliip betwaxm chemistry, pharmacy and 
medicine 

Bills Enacted —The folloyying bills bare become laws 
H 149 amending the pharmacy practice act by proyiding that 
nothing in the act shall be so construed as to make unlayy fnl 
the sale or nisplay by general merchants of any propnetary 
or patent medicine, or the sale by such general merchants of 
commonly used liouscliold or domestic remedies in original 
unopened packages proyidcd tliat such household or domestic 
remedies are clcarh labeled with the ordiniry name of the 
article contained therein and the name of the inaiiuf ictnrcr or 
distributors thereof H 182 proiiding that local boards of 
health shall each appoint in May 1931 and quadrcmiially there¬ 
after a health officer and tint no sucli appointment, howceer, 
shall he made without the adyicc and consent of the state 
board ot licallh H 1S3 proiidiiig that the stale hoard of 
health shall diyade the state outside of Baltimore City into 
twenty Jircc sanitary districts and shall appoint deputy health 
oflicers for each sanitary district, and H 27 prolnhitin„ the 
sale ot inetlianol wood alcohol whether sold for antilrccze or 
any otlicr commercial purimscs unless it is sold in containers 
bearing a wanting label stating that it es a yiolciit poison 
cannot be made nonpoisoiious and yyill cause blindness or death 
II taken internally Methanol also must be colored sq that 
It will not be contused with potable alcohol and must contain 
a substance that yyill can e yomiting ii it is imbibed 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

License Revoked —The license of Dr Harrj' N Carr, 
Southwick, was rcioked by the state board of registration in 
medicine at a meeting, Febrinry 13, following a hearing on 
the charge of gross misconduct in the practice of his profession 

Society News—Dr Erwin C Miller, AVorcester, addressed 
the Worcester District Medical Socictj, March 11, on 'Clinical 
Probliyns Concerning Basal Metabolism ’ and Dr Erancis Af 
Rackemann, Boston, "Ihc Nature of Asthma and Haj-Ecter 

—Their Diagnosis and Treatment ”-At the annual meeting 

of the New England Dermatological Socictj, April 8 
Dr Arthur M Greenwood, Boston, was elected president, and 
Dr William P Boardman Boston, secrctarj 

Dr Meyer Gives Cutter Lectures—I^arl P Alejer PhD, 
professor of bactcnologj and director of the Hooper EoiiiKh- 
tion for Afcdical Research, Uniicrsitj of California Aledical 
School, San Francisco, will dehtcr the Cutter Lectures on 
Preicntive Afediciiic, April 27-28, m Boston The first lecture, 
April 27, avill be gncii at the Hanard University Medical 
School on ‘ Botulism and Its Control the second April 28 
at the medical school on “A Safe Milk“ (motion picture), and 
the third April 28, at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, on 
“Undulant Fever in the West ’ 

Bills Introduced —H 1472 proposes that an insane person 
an idiot or a feebleminded person under commitment to an 
institution for the feebleminded to the custotlj or supervision 
of the department of mental diseases or to an institution for 
mental defectives, shall be incapable of contracting marriage 
S 444 proposes to create a board of registration of h nr 
dressers, cosmetologists and electrologists and to regulate the 
practice of such persons The license proposed to be granted 
such practitioners would, among other things, permit them to 
remove superfluous hair from the bod> bj the use of clectricitj 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Wins Health Award—Detroit was awarded first 
place among cities with population of more than 500000 in the 
annual contest in health conservation conducted b> the U S 
Chamber of Coniinercc in cooperation with the American Child 
Health Association One hundred and forty-nine cities sub¬ 
mitted reports covering water supiily, sewage disposal, protec¬ 
tion of milk supply, medical conferences and clinics Joss of 
life from preventable diseases and support of local health work 
by official and unofficial agencies Winning cities in other 
classes were Newark, N J cities from 250,000 to 500000, 
New Haven, Conn cities from 100,000 to 250 000 Racine, 
Wis, cities from SO 000 to 100,000, Alhambra, Calif, cities 
from 20,000 to 50,000 Chesfcrtovvii, Md, cities under 20 000 
The awards will be made at the annual meeting of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Atlantic City, April 2S May 1 

Bills Introduced—H 472, to amend the law providing for 
the sexual sterilization of certain socially inadequate persons, 
proposes to define the words “mentally defective person” or 
'defective person,” as used in the act, to include all feeble¬ 
minded, insane, idiot, imbecile morally degenerate, sexually 
perverted and epileptic persons, except persons afflicted with 
traumatic epilepsy S 184, to amend the osteopathic practice 
act, proposes to designate osteopathy as ' the osteopathic school 
of medicine” A license to practice osteopathy, if this bill is 
enacted, will entitle the holder to practice “osteopathic medi¬ 
cine and surgery’ m all its branches, as taught and prescribed 
m recognized colleges of osteopathy The findings of the osteo¬ 
pathic board, however, as to the scope and extent of osteop¬ 
athy, are to be prima facie evidence thereof, and accepted as 
such by all the courts Osteopaths are to have the same rights 
as physicians of “other schools of medicine’ with respect to 
the treatment of patients and the holding of positions in public 
institutions, and reports made by osteopaths must be accepted 
by the officers of the several departments to which they are 
made Applicants for licenses by examination exclusive of 
those who may be already enrolled in osteopathic colleges when 
the bill becomes effective, must have sixty hours of college 
work in addition to their osteopathic training, but the law is 
silent as to whether this college work shall be done before, 
during or after the study of osteopathy Applicants are here¬ 
after to be examined in certain subjects not now required by 
law among them major and minor surgery and pbarmaco- 
therapcutics Present practitioners of osteopathy are to be 
allowed to register under the proposed act and receive without 
examimtion the unlimited license authorized by it without 
being required to show any evidence of qualifications faevond 
registration under the present osteopathic practice act they 
are not required to show anv evidence of anv I now ledge or 
training in major or minor surgeo or pharmacofherapeutics 


MINNESOTA 

Bills Introduced —S 1323, to amend the medical practice 
act, jiroposes that flic board of medical examiners may reimlale 
revoked licenses to practice medicine H 14M proposes to 
abolish the state board of hairdressers and beauty oillare 
cxiinmcrs and to vest its jKiwcrs and duties m the state board 
of Iicalth 

Society News —Dr AViIham F Braasch Rochester, spofe 
on Intravenous Urogrnphv” before the Minnesota Academy 
of Afcdicmc, April 8 and Dr Horace New hart, Minneapoln 
presented a thesis on ' Recent Advances in Deafness Prevcntioa 

-Dr Afynie G Peterman, Milwaukee, addressed the Doughs 

County Afcdical Society March 4, on “Convailsions in Children 

-Dr Frederick C Bowman recently celebrated the fiftieth 

anniversary of Ins medical practice in Duluth-Dr Jame F 

Corbett Almncajiohs, was recently elected president of the 
'I micapolis Surgical Societv 


NEBRASKA 

Graduate Course in Surgery—A graduate course under 
the auspices of the department of surgerv, University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine, will be offered, Afay 4-11, pre 
ceding the annual meeting of the state medical society Prac 
tical work in the wards and clinics will comprise the principal 
part of the course with the major interest m general surgerv, 
including gviiccology orthopedics including fractures, uro 
logic diagnosis and treatment, ophthalmologv and otorhino 
laryngology Laboratories and the hbrarv will be available at 
all times The fee is ?10 and tlie number accepted will be 
limited to lliirly 

Society News—A svmposium on pneumonia occupied the 
meeting of the Omaha Doughs Comity Afedical Socict}, April 
14 Physicians who spoke were Drs Benjamin Car! Russuiu, 
Howard B Hamilton Barren Thompson James F Kell} and 
Herbert H Davis Drs John F Allen, Omaha, and John W 
Afartiii, Baltimore, addressed the society, Jlarch 24, on ‘What 
Is Earlv Tuberculosis ^ ’ and “Traumatic Sirrger} and Ih 

Rel ition to Industry’ respcctivelv-The Omaha Obstetrical 

Society was organized Afarcli 4, with Dr Frank P Murphv 

as secretary-Dr Daac A Abt Chicago, delivered the first 

address under an annual lectureship established by Phi Kho 
Sigma of the University of Nebraska, April I, on ‘P-rogriss 
in Pediatrics" 


NEW YORK 

Society News —Dr Frank J Noonan among others, 
addressed the Rensselaer County Medical Societ}, Troy, 

10, on ‘Acute Cholecystitis and Appendectomy -^Drs Silas 

D Moljiicaiix and Ben L Ifatflievvs, Binghamton, addressed 
the Tioga County Alcdical Society Onego, Alarch 3, on 'Diag 
iiosis and Treatment of Conditions in the Abdomen" ana 

‘ Jaundice,” respectively-^Dr Howard L Prince RocIiMkfi 

addressed the Tompkins County Aledical Society, Ithaca, ^ 

ruary 17, on “Vascular Diseases of the Extremities”-T™ 

annual conference of health officers and public health n'lrses 
will be held, June 29 July 1, at Saratoga Springs, vvith head 

quarters at the Grand Union Hotel-^Dr Samuel W Mn>s 

Middletown, addressed the Aledical Society of the County ot 
Orange, April 14, on “Technic and Result of Spinal Anes 

thesia'-^At the meeting, April 14, of the Afcdical Society 

of the County of Albany, Dr Philip L Forster spoke on 
"Recurrent Dislocation of the Shoulder' and Drs Harold A 
Peck and Arthur W Wright gave a report on the Aschlieiin 
Zondek test for pregnancy Dr Felix d Herelle, New Haven 
Conn, addressed the society Ifarcli 30, on Bacteriophage and 

Recovery from Infectious Diseases”- Drs Allen W I^lmes, 

Watkins Glen and Donald Guthrie Sayre, discussed "Dm®)' 
cntial Diagnosis Between Acute Coronary Occlusion and me 
Acute Abdomen” before the Bradford County Aledical Society, 

Sayre, Alarch 31-Dr lago Galdston, New York, spoke on 

“The Role of the Family Doctor and the County Society in 
the Health Examination Program ’ before the Medical Society 
of Afonroe County, Rochester, Afarch 13 


New York City 

Dr Cushing Gives Welch Lecture—Dr Harvey Cush 
ag, Afoseley professor of surgery, Harvard University Ale 
;chool, Boston, will deliver the Wilham Henry "^elch Lecture 
t Mount Smai Hospital, April 30 on "The Posterior Pituitarv 
lormone and the Parasympathetic Nervous System 
Society News —Drs Russell L Cecil and Richard 
ddressed the Aledical Society of the Nevv Aork Po'>cIm'c 
radical School and Hospital April 6 on Pneumonia and ns 
'reatment and Physical Measures for Painful Shoulder 
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respective!}-Dr Josephine B Neal delivered the iiiiictccnth 

afternoon lecture sponsored b} the New York Acadcni} of 
Medicine, April 10, on earl} diagnosis and treatment ol polio- 
ni}ehtis Dr Walter C Alvarez Rochester Mmn, gave the 
twentieth and last of the senes at the New York Academy 
of Jlcdicine, April 17, on “Problems of Gastro-Enterology 

Xojij ’-Dr Julius Tarcho among others, addressed the 

Medical Association of the Greater City of New kork, April 
20, on the value of roentgenologic diagnosis in gvnecoiogy 

and obstetrics-Dr Drcderick C Holden addressed the 

Medical Societ} of the Count} of Queens April 17 in Forest 
Hills, L I on ‘Management of Pelvic Infections ” Dr Holden 
spolc on the same subject April 24 before the International 
Spanish Speaking Association of Ph} sicians Dentists and 

Phamiacists-Dr Leo Ma}er addressed the Harlem Medical 

Assoaation, March 4, on orthopedic surgery-Dr L Rosen¬ 

thal was receiitiv elected president of the Russian Medical 
Societ} of New kork 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bills Introduced—S 6SS proposes to create a board of 
dmgicss tlierap} education, examination and lice'sure to con¬ 
sist of two cliiropractors two naturopaths and oie neuropath, 
which ma} license persons to practice drugless therapv as 
taught and practiced in all its brandies m legally chartered 
or incorporated schools and colleges teaching the various forms 
of drugless tlierapv H 1511 proposes to make the hopeless 
insanit} of one spouse a ground for divorce 

Society News—Dr John A O Donnell among others, 
addressed the Pittsburgh Pediatric Societ} April 10 on treat 

meiit of diabetes m children-Dr Herman H Van Horn 

spoke on diseases of the blood before the Dauphin County 

Medical Societ}, Harrisburg, Iilarch 3-Dr Oarence M 

Hincks, New York, discussed “Newer Developments m Mental 
H}giene’ at a meeting of the Pcnns}lvama Mental Hvgicne 
Committee awl the Public Chanties Association held in Pitts¬ 
burgh March 2<>, in tlie interest of a state psvdintnc hospital 

for Pittsburgh-Dr Earl Glotfdt} read a paper on purpura 

hemorrhagica before the Erankhn Count} Socict}, Wa}nes 

boro, klarch 17 -Drs Elvm J Bateman and Sidnc} A 

Chalfant addressed the Allegbcn} Count} Medical Society at 
its annual meeting, April 14 Pittsburgh on The Role of 
Ureteral Disease m Lower Abdominal Pam in the Female” 
and “Treatment of Acute Salpingitis, respectivclv, Dr Harold 
0 Jones Chicago presented two talking motion pictures on 
g}necologic conditions Members of the socict} were enter¬ 
tained at the Montefiore Hospital at dinner, April S when 
Dr John A Kolmer Philadelphia gave an address on Tlie 
Present Status of Vaccine and Nonspecific Foreign Protein 
Tiierap} ” 

Philadelphia 

Temple to Inaugurate X-Ray Department — An \ ra} 
department of tvvcut}-eight rooms will be opened shorti} at 
Temple Umversitv School of Medicine and Temple University 
Hospital, under the direction of Dr William Edward Oiam- 
bcrlam, formcrl} professor of mcdiane Stanford University 
School of Medicine San Francisco Tvv cut}-two rooms arc 
m the hospital and six in the school of medicine Special 
rooms are provided for vanovis t}pe3 of roentgenograms indud- 
mg one for surgical radiograph} with shock proof apparatus 
that penults anesthetics to be used in the same room vvath the 
X rav maclune. A feature of the dark room for developing 
films IS a mechanical coinc}or that removes films into a lighted 
drviiig room within fifteen iiiiiuitcs after exposure The tlierapv 
rooms have a protective flooring of lead rubber tile to prevent 
penetration of the ravs In addition there is a niachiuc shop 
for research on \-rav machiiicrv 

Society News—A svmposium on mental hvgicne was con¬ 
ducted at a joint meeting of the Philadeljihia Counte Medical 
Socictv and the Philadelphia Psvehiatric Societv April 22 the 
jiarticipants being Dr« James Allen Jackson Danville Wil¬ 
liam C Saiidv Harrisburg Frcdcnck H Mien and Clarence 

A Patten Philadelphia-Dr Jacob W^ Cutler delivered the 

jKistgradintc vciimnr under the auspices ol the Philadelphia 
Coiintv Medical boeictv Ajiril 17 on Practical Application 

of the Blood Sedimentation Test m General Mcdieiiie - 

Dr Horatio C W ood 1r among others addressed the Phila¬ 
delphia Clinical \ssocntioii \pril 14 on opium and opium 

addiction-Drs Douglas P klurphv and Edward S Tliorpc, 

Ir, among others pre eiUcd a paper betorc the Philadelphia 
Pediatric bom tv \pril 14 on k arntion m Breathing Rhvtiiin 
of Normal New Bom Inlants with Demonstration of an Appa¬ 
ratus for Measuring Infant Breathing 


RHODE ISLAND 

Society News—Dr Ira H Noves Providence, addressed 
the Washington Count} Medical Societv, Westerl}, April 8 
on ' Difhcnlt Labor Associated w ith Prolonged First Stage ” 

-^Dr Frank T Fulton spoke on arterial h}pertension and 

Dr James A McCann discussed cases illustrating the need ot 
urolc^ic examination in obscure pelvic svmptomatologv, before 
the Providence Medical Association, April 6 

TEXAS 

Personal —Dr Isaac A kVitliers, Fort Worth vv as rccentiv 
appointed to the State Board of Medical Examiners, succeeding 

Dr Leopold H Reeves Fort kVorth-^Dr John kV Bade 

Rosenberg, has been appointed health officer of Fort Bend 
County, to succeed Dr James C Jolmson, Ridiinoiid, resigned 

State Medical Meeting at Beaumont, May 5-7 —The 
sixtv-fifth animal session of the State kledical Association of 
Texas will be held. May 5-7 at Beaumont, with headquarters 
at the Edson Hotel and under the prcsidenc} of Dr Joint W 
Burns, Cuero In addition to an extensive program b} Texas 
pli}sicians addresses will be given bv guest speal ers, including 
Drs Clifford A Barborka and William C MacCart}, both of 
Rochester, Mmn on Present Status of the ICetogemc Diet 
and Its Use” and ' Classification, Diagnosis and Prognosis of 
Neoplasms, ’ rcspccliv el} Calv m C. Applewhite, Jackson, Miss , 
' rundamental Principles m Rural Healtli kVork”, Frank N 
Glenn Boston, Modern Conception of Tumors of the Bram , 
H kk^ellmgton Yates, Detroit, ‘klilk Therapy in Pelvic Infec¬ 
tions” Joseph C Bloodgood Baltimore, ‘Borderline Tumors , 
Tom B Throckmorton, Dcs Moines, Iowa, “Clinical Neurolog} 
and the General Practitioner’, Tohn R Caulk, St Louis, 
k csical Neck Obstruction,’ and James Q Graves, Monroe 
La Intestinal Obstruction ’ Dr MacCarty will address tin, 
genera! meeting at which new officers are inducted Seven 
motion pictures including the soimd film on cesarean section 
made bv Dr Joseph B DcLee, Clncago and the Canti cancer 
film, will be shown The Jefferson Count} Medical Socictv 
will entertain the association at dinner, kVeduesday evening 
after which the president’s reception and ball will be given at 
the Edson Hotel Competitions m golf for prizes offerevi liv 
Beaumont hotels will be held during the week The womans 
auxiiiar} of the association will meet at the same time 

WISCONSIN 

Bills Introduced —S 348, to amend the oplomctr} practice 
act proposes to eliminate that section which exempts from the 
proiisioiis of the act ‘the sale of spectacles onl} at an estab¬ 
lished business without attempting to test the c}cs” A 797, 
to amend the chiropractic practice act, proposes to reduce the 
annual renewal Ice for licenses to practice chiropractic to $3 

School ol Medicine Adopts New Policies —^Thrce new 
policies adopted at Marquette Umvcrsit} School of Medicine 
were announced m March, as follows the subject s}stem will 
replace the class s}stcm orientation conferences for frcslimcii 
and sophomores are introduced and a larger provision has been 
made for laboratory preparation in the mam clinical subjects 
The subject system used gcncrallv abroad and in a few scliools 
of the United States takes account of the mental differences 
bvtvvceii the two extremes of a class The oiaeiUalion con¬ 
ferences include definition of a subject, discussion of the prin¬ 
cipal conditions under the subject, stress on the rclationslnji 
between the subject and the basic snences, and special ajipli- 
calions of tlie basic sciences to the subject Under the third 
polic} adopted the time formcrl} allotted to the surgical labora¬ 
tories IS now divided between them and the medical laboratories 
thus providing for laborator} preparation m llic two iiiam 
clinical subjects, medicine and surgerj 

Society News—Dr Francis dc Grocr director of the 
pediatric department Lmversitv of Lvvow {Lemberg) Boland 
will deliver two lectures before the Univcrsitv ol Wisconsin 
Medical Societv, April 27 on Prognosis and Diagnosis ol 
Tuberculosis in Childhood' and Rcactivit} of the SI in iii 

intanev and Childhood ’-Dr Claude F Dixon Rochester 

Mmn among others, addressed the klcdical Societv of klil 

vvaukee Count} April 10-Drs klvme G Peterman and 

Simpson kt klarkson klilvvaukcc, addressed the Ricmc Couiilv 
Medical Sonctv, Racine, March 19 on the present status of 

vilamms and eczema in children rcsjyctivcl}-Dr Phillips 

F Grccnc kladisoii, spoke on Helps to Earlv Diagnosis oi 
Cancer before the Green Lake W ausliara kdams Coiintiix 
Jlcdical Socictv Berlin kfarch 13—Dr Edward H Ochsiicr 
Chicago, discussed slate medicine at the meeting of the Rod 
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County Medical Society, Beloit, March 24-Dr John L 

Yates, Milwaukee, lectured on gastric and duodenal ulcers 
before tlie Dodge County Medical Society, Beaver Dam, March 

2(>-Drs Peter Bassoe, Chicago, and Peter Bell, Winnebago, 

addressed a joint meeting of the medical societies of Menominee 
County (Afich ), Afariiictte and Florence counties, at Menominee 
(Mich ), March 26, on “Relation of the Endocrine to the Ner- 
aotis Sjstcm" and “Examination of the Insane," respectivelj 

GENERAL 

Society News —At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Anatomists in Chicago, April 18, Dr Herbert 
Af Plans, Berkelej, Calif, was elected president, and 
Dr George W Corner, Rochester, N Y secretarj The next 
annual session will be held at the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons, New Yorl Alarcli 24-26, 1932-The next amnial 

session of the American Association of Pathologists and Bac 
teriologists will be held, Alarcli 24 25, 1932, tlie tentative place 
of meeting is Philadelphia 

Quarterly Journal on Prevention of Blindness —The 
Si<//il Saving RcviCiu is a new journal issued for the first tunc 
Ill Alarch b> the National Society for the Prevention of Blind¬ 
ness The magazine, a quartcrlj, is planned to serve both 
popular and technical groups, including social workers oph¬ 
thalmologists, illuminating engineers, educators and others 
interested in the sociological phase of saving sight The edi¬ 
torial board includes Drs Edward V L Brown Chicago 

William H Wilmer, Baltimore, Edward Jackson Denver, and 
Thomas D Wood New York Lewis H Cams managing 

director of the societj, is editor The first issue contains 
articles on glaucoma lighting, conservation of vision in schools, 
the status of blindness prevention work in the United States 
and an appreciation of the late Ernst ruchs, Viennese 

ophthalmologist 

Meeting of Health Authorities —The annual Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers with the U S Public 
Health Service and that of the State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America will be held at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington D C, April 27-30 Surg Gen Hugh S 

Cummmg will give the opening address on 'Current National 
and International Public Health Problems " A paper on “The 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
Influence upon Local Public Health Administration” will be 
presented by Dr Ray Lyman Wilbur, ‘Epidemiology and 
Clinical Recognition of a Disease of the Rocky Afountam 
Spotted Fever Type in the Eastern Section of the United 
States,” Dr Adolph S Rumreicli “Canadian Governmental 
Agencies for Public Health Administration,” Dr William J 
Bell, deputy minister of health. Province of Ontario, “New 
Aliiiements in the Administration of the American Public Health 
Association,” Dr Kendall Emerson, New York, and “Syphilis 
as a Public Health—Public Welfare Problem,” Drs William 
F Snow, New York, Thomas Parran, Jr, Albany, N Y, and 
Taliaferro Clark, AVashington, D C 

Bequests and Donations —The following bequests and 
donations have recently been announced 

Amboy Public Hospital Amboy, III, $5 000 from the estate of James 
Pinkhurst 

Pennock Hospital Hastings Mich $6 300 toward the endowment fund 
by the will of oarah J Lunn 

Homeopathic Hospital and Chester County Ho^ital West Chester Pa 
about $5 000 each by the will of the late Richel Townsend 

Homeopathic Hospital West Chester Pa $4 000 by the will of Rachel 
S Evans , . 

Tor founding a hospital m Tyrone Pa $100,000 by the will of Mrs 
Adda M Gra> , .... 

Village of Patchoguc N V $300 000 to erect and equip a hospital by 
tbe will of Nettle Roe 

■Vale University $577 732 16 ‘to aid worthy students to gam an 
education m the academic department by the will of the late Dr William 
Whitney Hawkes New Haven 

Kensington Hospital for Women, Philadelphia $10 000 by tbe will of 
Thomas Develon Jr 

Home for Incurables Baltimore and Hospital for Consumptives of 
Maryland (Eudowood Sanatorium) Towson a trust fund of $1000 000 
through a gift of Mr Frederick Bauernscbmidt of Baltimore A building 
be erected at each institution as a memorial to Mr and Mrs 
Bauernscbmidt 

St Lukes and Childrens Homeopathic hospitals each $40 000 and 
Babies Hospital $10 000 all of Pbiladelpbia by the will of Mr Edward 
Francis Henson 

Presbyterian Hospital Philadelphia $20 000 m trust the income to be 
used in the maintenance of the institution by the mil of Col William 
John El/iott 

Chester County Hospital West Chester. Pa $6 000 to be used for 
the endowment of a room in memory of his late wife and son by the 
will of Thomas W Marshall 

Southampton Hospital Southampton N "i $5 000 by the mil of the 
late Henry Blale 
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LONDON 

(Fioux Our Ripular Correspondent) 

April 4, mi 

Graduate Education in London 
The Ecllowslup of Afcdicme and Post Graduate Afedical 
Association, with wliicli some fifty London general and special 
liospilils arc connected, exists for the arrangement of graduate 
instruction for physicians of all nationalities The medical year 
begins m October and finishes at the end of July August and 
September are vacation months and the work obtainable is ncces 
sarily somewhat curtailed Overseas graduates are advised, 
if possible, to arrive in England in August or September, so 
that they may become acquainted with London and plan tlicir 
course of study well before the medical year begins The follow 
ing facilities arc oTcrcd by the fellowship 1 A general course, 
consisting of attendance at the clinical practice of the associated 
London hospitals Tins course continues throughout the year 
and may be begun at any tune, the fees ranging from $10 for 
one week to $105 for one year 2 Special courses A years 
program is arranged m advance m twenty different specialties, 
which include such subjects as cardiology, psychiatry, ortho¬ 
pedics gastro cntcrology, tropical medicine, venereal diseases and 
proctology, to mention only the more out-of-the wav ones 
ThanI s to the EcHowship of Afcdicme and Post-Gradiialv 
Association, graduate education m London is highly organized 
American graduates who desire to study any branch of medicine 
should first visit the headquarters of the fellowship, vvhich are 
in the bouse of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole 
Street, AV 1 There full information can be obtained as to 
all teaching facilities for graduates—clinics, lectures, demon 
stration courses The fellowship publishes tlie Post Cradiwlc 
Medical Journal, containing not only lectures but also a section 
on postgraduate news which gives particulars as to forthcoming 
lectures and courses It arranges intensive courses in general 
and special branches of medicine and surgery at intervals during 
the year, as well as courses in special subjects diseases of 
children, ophthalmology, laryngology, dermatology, diseases of 
the lungs, heart and nervous system, gynecology, proctology, 
urinary surgery, tropical diseases and psychologic medicine 
The following are some of the coming events for April A 
course m gastro entcrology at the Prince of Wales General 
Hospital from April 3 to 18 Instruction will be given from 
10 30 a m to 5 30 p m , fee, $20 An all day course ui 
diseases of the chest at the Brompton Hospital, April 20 to 25, 
fee, $15 A comprehensive course in psychologic medicine at 
tilt Afaudsley Hospital, April 21 to May 30, consisting of 
lectures on psychoneuroses, crime and insanity, clinical labora 
tory methods, demonstrations on clinical psychiatry, clinical 
neurology and clinical laboratory methods, fee, $21 An mten 
sive course in ear, nose and throat diseases at Central London 
Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, April 27 to May 23 The 
course consists of a clinical course, a peroral class, a pathology 
class and an operative surgery class For the last three the 
numbers admitted are strictly limited, fees, $26, $31, $26 and 
$37, respectively A morning course m diseases of children at 
the Hospital for Sick Children fee, $26 An afternoon course 
at the Infants Hospital April 27 to Alaj 9, of special interest 
to those engaged at infant welfare centers, fee, $15 In Alay 
the fellowship will resume its weekly free clinical demonstra 
tions In June a course of four demonstrations will be given on 
antenatal diagnosis and treatment at the Royal Free Hospital 
fee $5 Three free lectures on earache, nasal obstruction and 
otalgia will be given, April 10 17 and 24, respectively, at the 
Central London Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital S course m 
methods of examination and diagnosis will be held six days in 
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April, fee, $5 Tlie following lectures at the Hampstead General 
Hospital will be gnen in April and are free Treatment of 
nimor skin disorders, common causes of sterility, treatment 
of cancer of the upper air passages and esophagus treatment 
of gastric nicer Two series of twehe lectures each on 
ps>chologic tjpes and meclnnisms at the Taristock Clinic Fee 
for either, ?8, for both, §10 

These are only some examples of the teaching in the shape 
of formal lectures or demonstrations available m the course of 
a single month There is m addition an immense amount of 
organized teaching going on m the numerous hospitals of this 
vast metropolis There are about a hundred hospitals, general 
and special, of which twelve are medical schools for under¬ 
graduates The latter are too occupied with undergraduate 
teaching to make provision for graduates But there are two 
general hospitals entirel> devoted to graduate teaching ( post 
graduate colleges') As previouslj reported a central graduate 
medical school is being established in London bj means of a 
subsidy from the government This, which is not vet working 
will probably be much the most important graduate school, 
where all the leading teachers of the daj can be heard 
Unlike the great general hospitals of London, which are all 
medical schools devoted to undergraduate teaching the special 
hospitals are attended mainly by graduate students and there 
all the men of international reputation can be followed by 
American visitors There are so many hospitals that it has 
been possible to select only the most important one m each 
specialty This one should be attended by those interested m 
the particular specialty, wherever else they may go It is not 
in the least suggested that the teaching elsewhere is not first 
class The general level is high, and m some cases there may 
not be much to choose between the hospitals mentioned and 
those unmentioned (of which full particulars can easily be 
obtained) But in the case of such hospitals as the National 
(nervous diseases) or Moorfields (eyes) the importance is 
unequal 

REGULAR MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

As Stated previously the regular medical schools are too 
much occupied with undergraduate to make provision for grad¬ 
uate teadimg, but, with or without an introduction, American 
visitors could occasionally attend many' of the dimes One of 
the medical schools is an exception to the general rule of not 
inviting any graduate attendance Kings College Hospital is 
linked lip with the fellowship and its various dimes are duly 
announced m the program Also, Sir Thomas Border invites 
graduates to his round in the wards at St Bartholomew s Hos 
pital on Thursdavs and Dr E P Poulfon (editor ot Taylors 
Ifcdicine ) to liis staff round on medical cases of the first 
Thursday of the month 

Tlir WEST LOXDOX POSTCRVDUATE COLLEGE 
The work IS earned on at the West London Hospital which 
was the first London hospital to devote its climcal teaching 
cntirelv to graduates and contains 2Z0 beds There are lecture 
reading and wriling and class rooms provided with all con 
vciiiences for the benefit of graduates The students accompany 
the staff on their visits to the wards at i JO dailv and also go 
round with Uie resident mcdieal officers in ihe iiioriiiiigs Out¬ 
patient work begins at 2 p m There arc ample facilities to 
sec and examine patients Graduates arc appointed clinical 
assistants for three or six monllis There arc special practical 
classes 111 general surge rv gaslro inlestmal surgerv medical 
and surgieal dicascs of children blood and urine aiialvsis ffis 
cases of children radiographv cvstoscopy venereal disease- 
tropical di eases rctinoscopv ophthalmic surgerv and operative 
surgerv The size of the das ts is limited The ancsthcti ts 
give msiructiou in adiniiuslration including spinal analgesia 
and stiuKiu^ ire allowe-d tei administer under supervision Fees 
Hos' 1 at r-ae ex iiclurli ig all ordinarv demonstrations and 


lectures, §5 for one week, $20 for one month, $36 for two months, 
$47 for three months Instruction m administration of anes¬ 
thetics, SIS a month 

THE ^ORT^ EAST LOXDON TOST-CR VDUATE COLLEGE 

The work is earned on at the Prince of Wales General Hos¬ 
pital North East London The hospital contains 200 beds, and 
the teaching is entirely devoted to graduates Facilities are 
given to those requiring special instruction in the various 
branches of medicine and surgery, including diseases of the eve, 
ear throat, nose skin fevers, childrens diseases, psychologic 
medicine dental surgery radiography, electrotherapeutics and 
administration of anesthetics Clinics lectures and demoiistra- 
tioiis arc {(fven by the staff Special intensive courses lasting 
two weeks are held Fees Hospital practice m general medi¬ 
cine or surgery $26 for three months, $10 for one month 
Special departments eye $15, gynecologic $26 ear, nose and 
throat, S26, all for three months Clinical assistants are 
apixiiiited from the graduates under certain conditions 

THE ROVAL ^ORTHER^ GROUP OF HOSPITVLS 

The Royal Northern Hospital (214 beds) and the Royal 
Chest Hospital (85 beds) with convalescent branches at South 
gate and Clacton have a total of 400 beds The special depart¬ 
ments the wards, the operation theaters and the outpatient 
departments are designed to facilitate clinical work The special 
departments are for fracture gemto urinary neurologic, physico- 
therapeutic, pathologic, tuberculosis, venereal disease and x ray 
work Demonstrations are given daih to graduates m the wards 
and outpatient departments Clinical assistants are appointed 
A new maternity department has been opened and the light 
department has been reequipped Weekly lectures by the staff 
are free to all graduates, and special classes and demonstrations 
arc arranged 

^ELROLOGV 

The National Hospital (2o5 beds) is the home and center of 
British neurology of which its staff has always included tin. 
leaders It is therefore the place for graduates who desire to 
make a special study of neurologv The physicians attend 
daily and the outpatient physicians begin at 2 p m excepting 
Satiirdav Postgraduate lectures and demonstrations are given 
thrice yearly usually beginning in January May and October 
and lasting eight weeks There arc special courses in nenro 
logic ophtlialmologv neuropathologv and the anatomy and 
plivsiolog) of the nervous svstem Clinical assistants arc 
appointed from tlic graduates for six months Fees For three 
nioiillis hospital practice, $20, for the outpatient department 
oiilv $10 

LUNGS 

The Bromjiton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
CliC'.l contains 350 beds of winch 25 arc surgical Cliiiaal 
assistants are appointed from the graduates, and demonstrations 
are given throughout the vear bpccial courses of graduate 
teaching of one months duration arc given in October \ovem 
her lanuarv March and June (tee <=20) Fees one months 
ho pital practice $5 three months, SIO 

IIL \RT 

At tile National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart (46 beds), 
svsiemalic courses with lectures ami clinical demonstrations' 
are given There arc aho intensive courses of a fortnights 
duration in Januarv JuK and October There is a full modern 
equipment for clcctrocardiographv x ravs and other graphic 
methods Clinical assistants are apivomted from the graduates 
Fees one month CIO three months $25 For tlio c desiring 
special instruction m electrocardiographs a sjiecnl lee is 
charged 

OrUTHVLMOI OGV 

The Moorfields Eve Hospital (IJb beds) has long been the 
principal center of British ophthalmology Operations are 
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performed daily and four surgeons attend daily Special courses 
of instruction extend o\er a period of five months Clinical and 
junior assistants are appointed every three months Courses 
of five months begin m October and March Thej include 
practical refraction classes, use of the ophthalmoscope, lectures 
on anatomj (including embrjology and normal histology), 
phjsiolog}, optics, pathology and bacteriology, ophthalmic medi¬ 
cine and surgery (consisting of medical ophthalmology external 
diseases of tlie eye, motor anomalies and squint diseases of the 
retina and optic nerve, diseases of the uveal tract) ojicrative 
surgery, clinical lectures, practical pathologv, practical bacteriol¬ 
ogy, radiography, physical therapy and slit lamp microscopy A 
composition fee of ^^37 admits to all lectures and cjasscs except 
the classes on physical therapy and slit lamp microscopy 

CIIILDKEV 

At the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Orinand Street 
(253 beds), 500 new outpatients are seen vveel Iv Clinical 
instruction is given daily Eight medical clerks are appointed 
from the students every three months The pathologic depart¬ 
ment gives facilities for practical instruction in clinical pathology 
and bacteriology and medical biochemistry Courses of from 
eight to ten lecture demonstrations are given at vveci Iv intervals 
twice a year Special courses arc held from tunc to time 
(generally in kfay and October) Fees one month, SIO tlircc 
months $25 Clinical clerks and dressers $5 for one niontli 
Combined course in clinical pathology and bacteriology or 
biochemistry, $40 

JtIDWJFERV 

Queen Charlotte’s Lyiiig-In Hospital receives 2 300 patients 
annually besides having a large outpatient department Grad¬ 
uates have unusual opportunities for seeing obstetric complica¬ 
tions and operative midwifery on account of tlic large number 
of pnmiparas—nearly a half of the total Clinical instruction 
is given on the most important cases Also instruction is given 
in the antenatal department, where over 4,000 patients attend 
yearly Special lecture demonstrations arc given There is a 
resident college which provides accommodation for graduates 
Fees on application 

Gi NECOI OGV 

The Hospital for Women, Soho Square (82 beds) offers 
teaching available for graduates in limited numbers Operations 
are performed daily at 2 o’clock The x ray department has 
the latest installation both for diagnosis and for treatment 
Experience can be gained in the radium treatment of malignant 
disease Incorporated is the London School of Gvnccologv 
which comprises attendance in the outpatient department, operat¬ 
ing theater, clinical lectures and x-ray treatment 

SKIN 

The London School of Dermatology (33 beds) holds clinics 
daily at 2 and 6 pm, when demonstrations are given Sys¬ 
tematic lectures on Tuesdays and Thursdays from October to 
March Prospectus on application 

EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 

The Central London Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital is open 
to all graduates Demonstrations and clinical instruction are 
given daily lectures on Fridays at 4 Intensive courses are 
given m Alay and October 

THE RECTUM 

At St Marks Hospital (62 beds), operations are performed 
on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday at 2 30 Graduates are 
invited to the operations and are given clinical instruction 
Two fortnightly courses are held during the year in coopera¬ 
tion with the Fellowship of Medicine 

GENITO-URINARY 

St Peters Hospital for Stone and Other Urinary Diseases 
(30 beds for men and 2 beds for women and children) invites 


graduates to the clinical instruction given in the outpatiert 
department duly and to the operations on Monday, Wednesihy 
and Friday Postgraduate lectures are given from time to 
time 

ORTHOPEDICS 

At the Royal National Orthopedic Hospital (480 beds), pod 
graduate courses of fourteen days are held twice yearly Out 
patients arc seen daily at 1 30 

Where fees are not given in the preceding list it can k 
assumed that no charge is made for admission to the hoipital 
practice, but one would probably be made for special courses 
of instruction 

A New System for Outpatients 
Under the present system an hour is fixed for the attendance 
of outpatients at hospitals and the result is that at the large 
hospitals main must wait for long periods, perhaps several 
hours, for their turn to see the phvsician To avoid this waste 
of time the Manchester Jewish Hospital has inaugurated a 
system similar to that used bv physicians for their private 
cases The hospital patients are given appointment cards to 
see members of the staff instead of having to wait their turn. 
The system has involved the establishment of an appointments 
bureau and booking plan, such as is used in theaters This 
plan IS claimed to save the patients 200000 hours a year It 
has not been found diOicult to plan the speed at which the work 
IS done and only in one case did it prove more than seven 
minutes behind the scheduled time However, several London 
hospitals have expressed the view that, however admirable for 
a small institution, it would not do for the big London hospitals 


VIENNA 

(from Oiir Regular Corresfoitdenl) 

April 7, 1931 

The Present Status of Postgraduate Work in Vienna 
The University of Vienna and its medical part, the 
nische Fakultat, have always paid special attention to the pr 
lem of postgraduate instruction of medical men, and foreign 
physicians arc always most welcome At present, two corpora 
tions have been recognized as entitled to arrange such classes 
Ill this city, and every medical man desiring to do scienti c 
work or to obtain instruction m Vienna in a methodical way 
should make use of the facilities thus offered to him There 
arc two kinds of courses, or classes those m German ot 
students of all nations and those in English, as a rule presents 
only by English speaking physicians and arranged 
by the American Medical Association of Vienna t 
Alserstrassc 9) 

TIIF UNIVERSITV COURSEIS (iN GERMAN ONLv) 

The medical faculty of the University of Vienna has arrau„e(l 
by means of the Kursbiiro der Wiener Medizimschen Faku ta 
(VIII N-22 Schlossergasse) three groups of classes 
International physicians postgraduate courses, four 
year, under the exclusive control of the university and o 
instructors who give them These classes last two weeks ro 
four to six hours a dav They are open to every mcdica ma^ 
desiring to take part in them some knowledge of German i^ 
necessary to obtain anv benefit from them They cover ^ 
achievements in research in therapeutics and diagnosis, t e 
IS So Austrian shillings ($7) per class for each person 

Group classes comprising classes on a certain group o mec 
cal problems (neurology, psychiatrics, dermatosyphilologyJ 
a combination ot such problems m several branches o 
knowledge (ophthalmology, rh.nolaryngology, electropathol « 
gynecology) The number of students for such groups is 1 m 
(from four to fifteen) and the fee is variable according 
duration of the class from seven to fourteen days, from 
to five hours every day from 60 to ISO Austrian shillings t- 
is equal to 7 Austrian shillings) 
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Monthlj chsscs occupxmg between six and tlnrtj hours i 
month and costing between 60 and ISO shillings a month As a 
rule a fee of 5 shillings is charged per hour per man The 
classes are partlj theoretical, partly practical work at the bedside 
and 111 the laboratories The) are gnen by the professors and 
their first assistants of the clinics and the hospital wards just 
as in the group classes These monthU courses are in fact the 
best opportunities lor graduate work as tliey can be tal en 
repcatedh, as often as the student desires, and comprise the 
entire extent of medical work in our hospitals The language 
of these classes is German, French, Italian or anv other cultural 
language except English, the latter language is reseried exclu- 
sneK for the courses arranged bj the American Medical 
Association of Vienna (VIII Alserstrasse 9) as mentioned 
Any plnsician (also members of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion of Vienna) desiring to take part in one of these three kinds 
of classes must join the Kursburo or Kursorganisation The 
annual fee for membership is 10 Austrian shillings (§1 50) and 
e\er) member can take part m am class at equal rates with all 
nationalities Membership m the Kursburo offers also other 
adrantages, as for instance special rates in different hotels 
pensions and restaurants and the use of a well equipped medical 
reading room in the general hospital Furthermore the unner- 
sit) arranges e\cr\ \ear at least twice (this sear three times) 
a special postgraduate class with a selected program lasting two 
weeks, from four to six hours daih, for a fee of SO shillings 
(?7) The next class will be held from June 1 to June 14 and 
the subject is Benign and Malign New Growths with Especial 
Reference to Earlj Diagnosis of Cancer (patholog) clinical 
simptoms, therapi) The hours of work will be from 9 to 12 30 
and from 4 to 6, the class is a comprehensive lecture and study 
of the problem of cancer, including the results of the latest 
research work The number of students is not limited, work 
is done in more than a dozen wards and hospitals 

tNGLISn CLASSES 

The American Afedical Association of Vienna is recognized 
bi the medical facultj of the Uniiersitj of Vienna as the official 
organization for arranging courses in English for its members 
and the instructors and teachers of the medical faculti haic 
agreed to limit their lectures in English to the members of the 
association onlj A membership fee of $20 for life membership 
IS now required and a blue book is issued showing all the 
classes arranged for the members and gi\ mg all necessary 
kaiow ledge about Vienna and the umiersitj teaching In addi¬ 
tion to courses entered in the blue book prii-ate classes on 
medical or surgicil subjects mac be arranged with the Vicuna 
Umiersiti lecturers and instructors The fee for classes varies 
between $3 and $10 an hour and as a rule is diiided among the 
students As each class has between four and ten places and 
lasts about ten hours the cost for each class is about SIO to $15 
for each student Pniatc classes (one or two men) cost about 
$10 an hour The cost of graduate instruction in I icnna depends 
on the character of the work taken up the number ot limited 
or priiatc courses and the individual needs it niav be stated 
to var) between a sum of $50 and $200 a month \rraiigcmcnts 
for postgraduate work have been made with the following 
institutes two institutes tor normal anatoniv one each for 
histologv cmbrvologv ncurologv phvsiologv morpliologv 
morbid anatoniv including a pathologic museum general and 
cxpermiciital patliologv general medical chemistrv medical 
colloid clicmistrv pliamiacologv pliarmacognosv hvgicnc 
IHiblic health and sociologv torciisic medicine clcctropathologv 
including a museum medical liistorv serologv and serothera 
JH-Htics titrtlicr vvilh seventeen different clinics including the 
dental clinic wath about IfiO proie-sors and clinical teacher^ in 
tliirtv tour dilTcrcnt hospitals comprising over SOOO beds and 
an enornioiis control x rav department (Professor Holzkiiecht) 
riic cost of living in \ leiiiia is about MaO to $2 a dav m a 


middle class pension (boarding house), and a little higher in 
one of the middle class hotels in the vicinit) of the hospital 
district 

UMV EPSITV CERTIFICATES 

The University of Vienna will grant for graduate work done 
here a certificate to every plijsician who proves to the dean of 
the facultj, bj diploma or official certificate, that he is a graduate 
of a reputable medical school For American phjsicians the 
dean will issue such certificates onlv to graduates of medical 
schools recognized b) the American klcdical Association m the 
United States or of such other schools as are accepted bv the 
membership committee of the American Aledical Association of 
Vienna Applicants for a certificate must have studied medicine 
in Vienna at least four months and completed a minimum of 300 
hours of vvorl this work to be done m a consecutive period 
of SIX months in this city under the teaching staflf of the 
iiniv ersit) 

PRACTICAL WORK IN HOSPITVLS AXD LABORATORIES 

There are opportunities for appointment to internships or as 
liospitant in many of the medical and surgical clinics Quali¬ 
fications duration of service and fees varj in the different 
places but this valuable addition to postgraduate stud) is 
obtainable oiilj after one has taken several courses in the clinic 
with the chief or assistants of the institute Facilities for 
original work in the laboratories can also be had bj consulting 
the professors m charge Libraries exist m the university and 
the general hospital and the Gesellschaft der Acrzte and are 
open for a small fee 

PARIS 

(From Oiir Rcpiihr Cornsf'o:idci:t) 

March 11, 1931 

Undulant Fever 

Dr Arnold Nctter has just presented to the Academy of 
Afcdicme a report on undulant fever and its development 
throughout the entire world He thinks that the ravages of 
this disease will continue to increase ni all countries m which 
It is known including Trance and that it is time that serious 
measures were adopted here against it He regards as absolutely 
demonstrated that its causative agent is Brucella abortus since 
Kristenscii published his convincing observations The true 
disease is the epidemic abortive fever that occurs in cows The 
passage of the micro organism through the sheep, the goat and 
the pig is onlv secondary, although dangerous for the person 
coiitaininatcd by these animals, in which its virulence is 
increased Undulant fever is communicated by the goat to man 
by the use of milk and cheese derived from the animal, whereas 
when the micro-organism comes from cattle contaiiiinatioii hi 
the milk IS more exceptional The micro organism is less fre¬ 
quent in cow s mill and m the digestive tract of man traverses 
less easily the intestinal mucosa when it is derived from cow s 
milk It IS Its passage through the goat that renders it more 
capable of infecting man through the digestive tract The 
bacillus from cattle penetrates the organism of man through 
the skin—through cutaneous abrasions m persons having con¬ 
tacts with cattle suffering from epidemic abortion That is 
whv farmers and more particularlv dairymen and veterinarians 
who take care of sick cattle arc the ordmarv victims iiuicli 
more than persons who have drunk milk from sick cows Dr 
Actter advises as a prophvlactic measure, that all persons who 
come m contact with sick cows should wear gloves Milk and 
cream used for butter and cheese must be pasteurized m local¬ 
ities 111 winch there is an epidemic Pasteurization is sufficient 
protection against cow s milk The sale of milk from a herd 
of goats that is containinateel should be prohibited for goat s 
milk does not withstand sterilization A accination bv me.ans of 
heated cultures has been proposed hi Duliois and SoUicr to¬ 
per oib who arc cspeciallv exposed through the nature of tlicir 
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occupation, for instance, on farms where there is an epidemic 
among the cattle, sheep or goats Netter recommended that, 
before vaccination is advised in localities affected b> epidemics, 
It would be well to wait until the procedure has been given a 
more thorough trial 

The Construction of Hospitals 

;Maiij hospitals in Trance are not in keeping with the present 
needs Construction plans covering new buiklmgs and exten¬ 
sions and conteniplating the expenditure of nearly fdOOOOOOO 
have been adopted bj the cities and the departiiienls of Trance 
Since coinniuiiities in need of govcrnnicut aid niav dcnniid sub 
sidles up to 50 per cent of the cost of a proposed inijiren ciiicnt, 
the minister of public health is facing demands for aid amount¬ 
ing to 520,000 000 He Ins available only 000000 a year, 
which IS derived from funds that flow into the stale (rcasurv 
from the government s legal jiarticiintion in the pans mulucK 
at the race tracks Thus the commission on distribution can 
grant oiilj fractioiied subsidies to be paid over 1 senes of vears 
Under these conditions llie work will have to he earned out 
slowlj, a little eich jear, winch will add considcrablj to the 
total cost The result m the past has been lint important 
hospital esl ihlishmcuts such as those at Toiilousi. I vons J\r- 
piginn, Beziers, Bice, Dax Vesoul, some of which were hegim 
as far back as 190G, arc not vet completed The same is true 
of others, less extensive but also needed It was ncctssarj 
to put an end to this situation Accordinglj, the immster of 
public health, with the consent of the cahnict of ministers Ins 
filed a bill that, without iiicrcasiiig the hud-,ct expenditures, will 
if It becomes a law, permit the more rajiid fiiniiemg of building 
operations According to the new pro/eet instead of merciv 
distributing fnctioiicd subsidies m the form of cash a part of 
the funds derived from the pans nnitucis (up to 5800 000 a >car) 
may be used for ainunl subsidies iicccssarj to meet the pav- 
inciits on loans to be coiitnctcci bv the cities and the various 
coramumtics that arc constructing hospitals asj turns and hostels 
Ihc cities and the communes, if tlicj have not the iicccssarj 
funds to proceed rapidly with construction worl, will float loans 
covering the total cost of construction, 50 per cent of the 
amortization pajincuts on which will be assumed bj the central 
government This arrmgement, which will not necessitate the 
addition of new appropriations to the present budget combined 
with tlic program for national equipment, will permit, in five 
jears, the realization of the program of hospital conslniction 
with which the mimstrj is ficed With ?800000 derived 
annually from the pans imituels and a like amount raised by 
tbc cities and the communes it will be possible to negotiate 
loans amounting to §22,800,000 

BERLIN 

(from Our Ucffu/ar Corrcspoiidrut} 

Jfarch 9, 1931 

Aid for Cancer Patients 

At tlie Deutsches Institut fur Trauenkniidc Professor 
BUunciitlnl and Professor Licpmann described tbe development 
of cancer control m Berlin Blmncnthal, who is the director of 
the cancer institute in the Charite Hospital, gave an account of 
the origin and development of this institute, which was created 
in 1903 and was only rccentlj taken over by the central govern¬ 
ment The institute serves primarily cancer research Cancer 
diagnosis and thcrapj, the relations between cancer and accident 
evidence for the hereditarj transmission and inftctioiisiiess of 
cancer, the influence of social conditions and of occupation diet, 
and experimental cell research are some of the problems studied 
in the institute, in spite of its restricted resources With the 
aid of private funds Blumenthat procured, during the war 
roentgen apparatus and 130 mg of radium and bought and 
rented from tlie Auer-Gcsellsch ift 800 mg of mesothonura. 


which IS much cheaper than radium In the cancer institute tft 
so called distant irradiation with radium cannot be carried out 
IS It requires from 2 to 4 Gin of the radioactive substance, but 
few patients require such treatment, furthermore, it is not al 
ill certain lint this method is superior to other procedures, 'o 
tint it IS useless to send cancer patients to foreign countries 
Wherein Germanj is surpassed by foreign countries is in tbv 
organization for the detection of cancer patients, ccntralmlioi 
of treatment and the training ol physicians in the treatment ol 
cancer patients The twenty beds that arc at the disposal of the 
instifiifc 111 the Chante Hospital do not snflice, so that Bluraen 
tin! was forced to rent twenty beds in an adjacent clinic. Thr 
provisions for patients willi advanced cancer arc very inadequate 
These patients are nsinllj placed in infirmaries, where the 
opportunities for treatment and adequate care are lacking 
I he progress of cancer research is unquestionable, especial v 
with reference to the treatment The treatment should, how 
ever he more centralized and placed in the hands of plnsicians 
who tindersi iiul it The decentralization process, with the reiiilt 
lint everywhere in Germany small amounts of radium ate pur 
eh iscd and cancer (rcalnient centers are created, should be 
checked as it is not desirable Two of three large cancer 
ceiilrds would suffice and m every province, or at least m even 
Iniii/ a substation Tor (lie large cancer centrals, 2 Gm ol 
radntm or radioactive substance will sulfiee, for the substatiom 
from 300 to 400 mg A federal committee is being organized 
to work against decentralization m tins field 

Prof Dr Licpmann reported that, during the past six years 
he had treated in his clinic 2 000 cancer patients (among others 
1 000 with cancer of the uterus) with radium, roentgen ravs and 
surgery The new tumor chnic, which is being financed by the 
conmuttcc of the Berlin sick benefit associations and the Haupt 
verband deulscber kniikcnkassen will bring up to 100 the total 
number of beds for women cancer patients Tor the education 
of the public, a niiiseuin of gvnccologv has been established m 
the mstitutc, which has been visited by more than 20000, while 
SOOOOO leaflets have been distributed among the rneinbcrs ol the 
sick benefit associations An important measure m the combat 
mg of cancer disease m Berlin is the creation of the merger 
between the economic deparlinciit of the Gross Berliner Aerztc 
bund, the Landcsvcrsicheningsanstalt Berlin and the Verband 
Berliner Ixniil enkassen which hopes to be able to secure the 
passage of legislation making cancer disease notifiable, to pro¬ 
vide nd for cancer patients during and after intensive trcatmvnl 
and to create—at first in the cancer institute of tlic city ol 
Berlin and in the Deutsches Institut lur rnuenkundc, suitable 
centers for the benefit of the members of the league, together 
with the insured members of their families 

A report on the activities of this new cancer aid movement 
was given by its new head Professor Bencdix In case o 
doubt as to the diagnosis ai d treatment, the cancer aid center 
counsels with specialists and provides for the admission of the 
patients to a hospital or to an mstilntc for irradiation The 
center sees to it that when one source of aid has been cvhaiiste 
another shall ta! e its place so tint the patient shall not sii er 
any interruption in the treatment Benedix thinks tint t le 
city of Berlin should become identified with this cincer ai 
iiiov ement 

Epidemic of Lead Poisoning from Drinking Water 
In Tiin JourxAL, Nov 29, 1930, p 1CS4 reference was 
inidc to leici poisoning in Leipzig resulting from the cJrin ing 
water Tollovving more detailed investigations Kruse, pro cssor 
of hygiene m Leipzig, and Tischer have issued a further repor 
on the subject The Leipzig tap water contained, during tiic 
epidemic dangerous quantities of lead—m the new bui mgs o 
1930 about 8 to 19 mg per liter, on the average, but mrclu 
investigations have shown that that was not the case 
1029 No essentia] changes m tbe chemical comiwsition o - 
water have been discovered But there has been an unusua > 
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marked lowering of tlie subterranean water level, and there 
)me been certain cliangcs in the mode of obtaining the water 
siippl}, which consist, hOA\erer, only in an extension or renewal 
of the prer ions methods of securing subterranean water Since 
in former jears, according to the results of the regular and 
numerous testings of the water supply, in the late summer and 
autumn, the lead content of the tap water m the central area 
commonh increased somewhat, it looks as if the lowering of 
the le\el of the subterranean water increased its capacitj to dis- 
soKe lead The greatly increased lead content of the water 
ma} therefore be due to the mechanical lowering of the pipes, 
together with a natural lowering of the water level Just what 
substances have placed a part m these changes is not jet clear 
Fortunatelj, the rendering of the water innocuous does not 
depend on a complete understanding of the causes that enter 
into tlie situation By the addition of solution of calcium 
bjdroxide m suitable amounts, the quantitj' of lead could be 
reduced to a minimum This fact mv alidates the arguments 
advanced in certain quarters that the lead pipes in houses should 
be replaced bj iron or copper pipes That would seem to be 
going too far to reject the teclinicallj most suitable metal for 
water pipes because of rare epidemics of lead poisoning 

Of 2,500 persons examined, 33 1 per cent gave a positiv'C blood 
test Three hundred punctate erj tlirocj tes (vv ith basophil 
granulations) per million red corpuscles was taken as the divid¬ 
ing line Of the 33 1 per cent with positive blood manifestations, 
22S, or 27 3 per cent presented a distinct lead line, accordmglv, 
91 per cent presented these two most important evidences of 
lead poisoning From the statements of the examinees as to 
tlie sjmptoms no conclusions could be drawn, as the statements 
did not agree. A large percentage of the persons examined had 
been sent by phjsicians, but onlj 36 per cent of such persons 
were blood positive 

As Weigeldt at the same session of the Lcipzigcr Medizinische 
Gcsellschaft stated with regard to the clinical aspects of lead 
poisoning there came mauj patients with organic disease, par¬ 
ticularly patients with gastritis gastric ulcer or cliolchthiasis 
asserting that thev had lead poisoning Severe lead poisoning 
was verj rare Permanent injuries arc scarcelj to be expected 
in any case Severe colic and liver cell injuries were observed 
m onlv two cases The concurrence of lead poisoning from tap 
water and through occupational work required many difficult 
decisions In the individual case the blood picture was less 
revealing than the exact cluneal examination The basophilia 
of the crvdhrocvtcs was not a reliable criterion for the seventy 
of the lead poisoiiiiig Colic and excretion of bematoporpbv rin 
did not, as a rule run parallel Exammatioii of the gums with 
a niagiiifving glass or a capillarj microscope was found to be 
ail excellent tecliiuc The climmatioii of lead was greatlj 
influenced bj diet and iiicdicaiiients The Aub method of treat- 
iiient proved satisfactorv The first ami was fixation of the 
ingested lead especiallj tint iii the bones The removal of the 
lead from the orgaiUMu was accoiiiphslicd slow tv with acidula- 
tioii, an endeavor being made to avoid sudden mobilization of 
the lead in the organism The lead colic was casilv combated 
bv means of calcium admimstcred uUravenoush Absence ot 
the lead line does not exclude lead poisoning its presence is not 
evidence for lead penscnimg but onlv for ingestion of lead at 
the most A\ nil regard to stippling of the ervthrocvtes it was 
found that the phvsiologic limit ol the basoiiliils is luglur than 
was supposed \ot until 500 stippled cells m a nnlhoii are 
found can one assume the pre ciice of lead iioisoning and then 
onlv 111 case the clinical sviuptoins are m accord An increased 
iiuinbcr ol ervtlirocvtcs with vital slaiinng strengthens the diag- 
no Is ol lead iHnsoiniig The fact that oeeisiunallv stipplmg 
oceiirs Ill other than lead poisoning tccincnt dust coal dust 
alcohol) doc iii>t Ics eii the otherwi c great importance OI 
basopliiln as one ol the mo t important carh sviuptoms There 
were 'lO ea es oi lead jxii eniiiig repeirtcd 


Marriages 


James Stev^en Brovvx Jr, Hendersonville N C to Airs 
Dorothy M Lord of Richmond Hill, L I, Nevv York, in 
Singapore, Straits Settlements Afarch 3 
Thom vs Dver Allea Evanston III to Ruth Delzell 
llatlier of Kalamazoo, AIicli, Februarj 24 
Isaac H Shellv to Miss Rebecca Roberts, both of Kor- 
ristown, Pa, March 3 

Eecene a Schvrff to kliss Louise Gruber, both of St 
Lotus March 30 

Richard W Perrv , Seattle, to AIiss Ruth Ardis AA ood, 
receiitlj 


Deaths 


George Roe Lockwood, AVashmgton, D C , Medical 

Department of Columbia College, New York, 1884, professor 
of clinical medicine, Columbia University College of PIijsi- 
ciaiis and Surgeons, formerly on the staff of the Btllevnc 
Hospital author of “Practice of Medicine,” and Diseases of 
the Stomach , aged 69 died Afarch 2, m the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, of pneumonia following an operation 
Gilbert David Gregor ® AVatertovvn, N Y , Aledieal 

Department of the University of the City of New A'ork, 18S3, 
member of the American College of Surgeons, on the staffs 
of the Alercv Hospital and the House of the Good Samaritan, 
AVatertovvn and St Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensbnrg 
aged 72 died, March 19, of ruptured abdominal aneurysm, 
arteriosclerosis and chronic myocarditis 

Charles Edward Gibbs, Kings Park, N Y , Medical 

Department ot the Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, 1912, member of the Medical Society of the State of 
New Y^orl and the American Psvcluatnc Association on the 
staff of the Kings Park State Hospital, aged 42, died, Nov 5, 
1930, of broncliopneumoma 

Corydon G Dwight, Glendale, Calif Hahnemann Afcdical 
College and Hospital Chicago, 1897 member of the Stale 
Medical Society of AVisconsin and the American College of 
Surgeons aged 60, died, March 6 in the Compton (Cahf) 
Sanitarium, of cerebral arteriosclerosis, chrome interstitial 
nephritis and hvpcrtcnsion 

William T Tilly, Ottawa Kan Louisville (Kj ) Afcdical 
College 1894, member of the Kansas Afcdical Society past 
president of the state board of medical examiners formerly 
coiiiitv superintendent of hcaltli aged 06 died Alarcli 10 m 
a hospital at Alnskogcc Okla, of lieart disease and nephritis 
Lewis C Morgan, Alount \ criioii Ill Hospital Aledical 
College of Evansville, Ind 1886 member of the Illinois State 
Alcdical Society at one time niavor of Alount A^'ernon, for¬ 
merly hank president aged 69 died April 2 in Kansas City, 
AIo of coronarv occlusion and ai tcriosclerosis 

Frederick A Sherrer ® Easton Pa , Afcdieo Cliinirgical 
College of Pliiladclphia 1898, member of the American Roent¬ 
gen Ray Societv and the Radiological Society of North 
America formerly on tlie staff of the Easton Hospital, aged 
54 died Alarcli 13 of cerebral hemorrhage 

Charles Kennedy S' New Aork Afcdical Department of 
the Lnivcrsitv of the Citv of New Aorl 1898 Umversitv and 
Bellevue Hospital Afcdical College New Aorl 1908 aged 55 
died March 19 m the Prcsbvtcrnii Hospital, of clirouic uephn 
lis uremia and broiicliopiieuiiiouia 

Herman Oliver Hodson Leesburg Ohio Ohio ‘.talc 
Fniversilv College of Homeopathic Medicine Columbus 1916 
nieinbcr of llie Ohio State Medical Association coimtv he illli 
ofticer aged 40 died March 25 of a self-mflicted Inillet 
oimd 

James Mathew Rivers Turfev Texas Afcmphis (reiiii ) 
Hospital Alcdical College, ]9'>2 incnibcr oi the St itc Atedual 
Association of Texas aged 58 died Alarcli 6 as the re iilt 
of injuries received m an automobile aeculeiil la t Noitmher 
Thomas Francis Kenney ® AAorcestcr, Ala's Ilirvard 
Liiiversity Afcdical School Poston 1905 health officer <n 
AAorccjtcr aged '0 died Afarch IS m the Peter Fciit Prie- 
ham Hospital Bo ton ol chrome cirdiac valvular dueasc 
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Alfred Abraham Herzfeld ® Los AnRclcs Medical 
Depirtmcin of Cohimbn Unncrsit^, Ncu York, 1891, member 
of the Jiicchcal Socictj of the State of New "iork aged 64, 
died, February 1, of chrome mjocarditis and arteriosclerosis 
Charles John Craythorn ffi Trenton, N J , Uimcrsitj of 
PeiinsFhaiiia School of Iflcdicinc, Philadelphia 1894 on the 
staffs of the Mercer Hospital and the Municipal Colons aged 
74, died, March 28, of carcinoma of the pancreas and h\cr 
Edward A Mansuy, Bradford, Pa , College of Ph \ sicnns 
and Surgeons, Baltimore 1906, member of the Afcdical Societj 
of the State of Pennsjhania aged 58, died Jfarch 4 of 
chronic mjocarditis and shock from an automobile accident 
William E Beardsley, Brookhn Bcllciiie Hospital Iffcdi- 
cal College, New ^orl 1876, aged 80 died Marcli 3, m the 
New York Post Graduate Hospital of chronic cholecjstitis 
cholelithiasis, chronic mjocarditis and arteriosclerosis 

Thomas Daniel Galligan, Cpamillc Out Canada Queens 
Unnersitj Facultj of Medicine Kingston, 1886 aged 71, died 
Januarj 16, m the klontrcal General Hospital ol pneunionia, 
following an operation for carcinoma of the inttstiiic 

Charles B Taylor, Lincoln, Ill , Uimcrsiij of Louise die 
(Kj ) School of Alcdicine, 1881 formcrlj coiiiitj coroner at 
one time supcrinleiidcnt of the Lmcohi State School and Colonj , 
aged 72, died, Februarj 16, in St Claras Hosiiital 

Joseph Rogers, Alexander, N D Uimcrsite of Toronto 
Facultj of Itledicine, 1905 member of the North Dakota State 
Medical Association aged 5) died Februarj 20 in Wilhstuii, 
of tjphoid feier, phlebitis and pulmonarj infarct 

Joseph Zuerner, JeffersonMile Ind Unuersitj of Joins 
Mile (Kj ) School of Medicine, 1878, formtrlj a druggist at 
one time citj health ofliccr, aged 83 died, March 9, of car¬ 
cinoma of the stomach and arteriosclerosis 


Julius C Schulz, Wellsbiirp \V Va Ohio Mnnii Medical 
College of the Unuersitj of Cincinnati 1912 member of the 
West Virginia State Medical Association aged 52, died slid 
deiiK, March 15, of cerebral hemorrhage 

Joseph McConnell Timmons, West Alexander Pa Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College of Philidelpliia, 1894, aged 61 died I eb 
ruarv 28 m the Ohio Vallej General Hospital, AVhcehiig 
W Va, following a mastoid operation 

John Patrick Jackson, Fall Rucr Mass College of Phj- 
sicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1903 aged 51 died, Feb¬ 
ruary 20, of heart disease, aboard the S 5 StaUiukiii, while 
en route from Cuba to New Yorl 

Charles Edmund Hannan ® Johnstown, Pa , Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadeljihia, 1S9J member of the Ameri¬ 
can College of Surgeons, aged 61, died, March 11, m Hampton 
Springs, ria, of lobar pneumonia 

William Hamilton Dulaney, Ljnclibnrg, Va Uniicrsily 
of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1859, Cuil War 
veteran, formerly inenibcr of the citj couiieil, aged 94, died, 
March 9, of cerebral hemorrhage 

William George Jamieson, Coboiirg, Out, Canada, Uni 
vcrsity of Toronto Facultj of Iffcdicinc 1916 served with 
the Canadian Arinj, during the AVorld AVar, aged 43, died. 


Februarj 27, of pneumonia 

William S Archer, Bel Air, Iifd , Unuersitj of kfarjland 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1880 member of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Marjland, aged 75, died, April 2, 
of carcinoma of the Iner 

Addison Davis Hard, Long Beach, Calif University of 
Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor 1883, Jefferson Medical 
Siege of Philadelphia, 1884, aged 77, died, February 16, of 
hypertrophy of the heart 

Charles B Broder ® New York, Cornell Unuersitj Medi¬ 
cal College 1905 on the staffs of the People’s Hospital and 
the New York Eve and Ear Jnfirmarj , aged SO, died, Feb¬ 


ruarj IS, of pneumonia 

Everett R Taylor ® Morgantown AV AH Cdicgc of 
Phj sicnns and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1907, on the staff of the 
Monongalia Countj Hospital aged 47, died, March 11, of 
coronao occlusion 

Oscar Tagg, Philaclelphn Unuersitj of Pcnnsjhinn 
School of ilcclicme Phil'iclelphiii 1901 aged 52, died March 
II in the Philadelphia General Hospital of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis 

j^jjjggigy Hulme Holmes Chatham Ont, Canada, Uni- 
\ersitj of Toronto Facultj of Medicine 1903 aged 51 died 
Februarv 5, in the Grace Hospital following an operation for 
appendicitis 


Samuel A Goodin, Marl Ic Ind (licensed, Indiana, 1901) 
member of the Indiana Slate Akdica! Association, aged iS, 
died, Marcli 22, in Bluffton, of prostatitis and hjposlatic 
pnciininina 

Fred M Moss, Pans, Afo , Kentucky School of Vedm^e, 
Lomsjillc 1881 member of the Missouri State Afedical As'o- 
ciation aged 76, died, Alarch 4, of pneumonia, follonin„ 
mnuenza 


Hertz Nathaniel Meleck, Afmncapolis, Afcdical Dcpaii 
ineiit of Hanihne Unuersitj, IM3 also a lawjcr served during 
llic World WHr, aged 51, died, Februarj 24, of heart disease 
Henry Flemin Leedom, Kearnej, Neb , Ensworth Jledi 
cal College, St Joseph, 1893, mcinber of the Ncbraski Stile 
Alcdical Association, aged 63, died, Alarch 27, of nijocardiln 
David J Bartlett, Aknicc, Calif , Unuersitj of Nebraska 
College of Afcdicinc, Omaha 1892, aged 83, died, Febmau 
18 in the Baldv A icw Sanitarium, San Gabriel, of pneumonia 
George Luther Loden, Colbert, Ga , Atlanta Afcdical 
College 1914 fornicrh member of the citv council and ebair 
man of the board of education, aged 44, died, Februao 
Jefferson F Hill, Afcinphis, Fcnn , Alcmphis Hospital 
Afcdical College, 1887, aged 70 died, Alarch 8 of abscess ol 
the rectum, gangrene of the scroliiin and arlcriosclerosi' 


Walter H Pollmann, St Louis, St Louis Unuersitj 
School of Alcdicine 1907 mcinber of the Afissouri State Aledi 
cal Association aged 47 died, Afarcli 2, of pneumonia 
George Henry Crane ® Holstein Iowa State Unuersitr 
of Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa Citj, 1896 aged 62, died, 
AI inh 31 in Orlando, Fla of coroiiarj thrombosis 


John Lctherman Tombaugh, Odell, Ill Norllinestern 
Unucrsilv Medical School Chicago, 1903, aged 50, died, Feb 
man 10 of hciniplcgia due to cerebral thrombosis 

Narra Wilford Goodloe, Cash, Texas (registered, bj 
Texas State Board of Afedical Examiners, under the Act ot 
1907) aged SI died Februarj 22, of pneumonia 
Wilmot A Graham, Toronto Ont, Clanada, University of 
Toronto Facultj of Afedicine, 1903, aged 49 died, Afarcn s, 
in the Toronto General Hospital, of pneumonia 
Ambrose G Cowles, Durand Afich Bennett C°llcge o| 
Fclcctic Alcdicine and Surgirj Chicago, 1878 forinerlj hesii 
officer of Durand, aged 84, died, January 10 

Charles Franklin Mitchell, Windsor, AIo f 

(Kj ) Afcdical College, 1879 aged 77, died, Alarch /, 
lupcrtrophj of the prostate and uremia 
John W Cosford, Spokane, WHsli , Eclectic Medical Ii'sti 
lute, Cincinnati, 18S0 aged S3 died, in Alarch, of carbuncle 
the neck and hj postatic pneumonia 

Hudson McBain Gillis ® AAkodriver, III St Louis Co 
kgt of Plusicians and Surgeons, 1907, aged 50, died, A 
22, ol coronarj thrombosis , 

Alfred Webb, Newmarket, Ont, Canada University « 
Toronto Eacultj of Alcdicine, 1895, died, I ebruary U, > 
Toronto General Hospital , 

Russell A Roberts, Lenexa, Kan , Afedical College o 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 1887, aged 73, died, in Afarch, o P 
moinrj tuberculosis . 

Patrick Francis Gahan ® Aledford Alass , Jefferson e 
ical College of Pbiladelpbia, 1896, aged 67, died, AHrcn . 
of heart disease t 

Samuel Watson Hart, Alineola, Texas . 

Louisville (Kj ) School of Afedicine, 1888 aged 65, > 


24, 1930 

ihn Laeran. San Erancisco 
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[lyocarditis - , 

William Levi Wade, South Pasadena, Calif , bfed'ca 
Egc of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1879, aged S9, died, Eebr y ’ 
'f Sunihtj 

Charles B Sarver, Charleston W Va , Barnes , 

t loot ncrnrl 7n f ipci. Ecbriiary 2S, of maDc 


|''clhtus 

John Albert Kennedy, Modesto, Ill St Louis mv 
Iciiool of Aledicine, 1907, aged 49, died, Alarch U, of hea 

' Benjamin Skinner, Pawlniska Okh Kansas Otj Afedj^^) 
lollege 1896, aged 07, was found dead m bis office, 

Claude Leslie McClelland, Ontario Calif (licensed Cab- 
jrnia 1916) aged 53, died Februarj 15 
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EKSIP 

The Fraudulent Diabetic Cure of Matthew Richartz 
Debarred from the Mails 

For some jears, one Matthew Richartz of New "liork City 
has been swindling diabetics through the sale of a product 
called EKsip adiertiscd under the claim that it was unnecessary 
to diet if one would take Eksip This fraud was first dealt 
with in this department of Thc Journal April 1 1922, at 
which time, it was shown that Eksip consisted essentiallj of 
magnesium carbonate and starch Further reference was made 
to the same humbug m the ‘ Queries and Minor Notes depart¬ 
ment and the “Correspondence’ department of The Journal, 
Noiember 22, 1924 and December 6 1924 respectiieh Fmall>, 
a more eNtensne article appeared in thc Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion department of The Journal, Maj 22 1926, carrying thc 
sijbtitle, ‘ \ Vicious Piece of Mail Order Qiiackcrj At that 
time the hope was expressed that the postal authorities would 
finallj get around to the concern 
The> have, and on Februarj 26, 1931 a fraud order was 
issued against Matthew Richartz Inc, and its officers and 
agents as such, and this swindle has been debarred from tlie 
United States mails 

The memorandum of the Hon Horace J Donnellv Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, to the Postmaster General 
recommending the issuance of the fraud order in this case, is 
an unusuallj voluminous affair of nearly fortj pages It appear^ 
from this memorandum that connected with Matthew Richartz 
m this fraudulent business was his nephew, Hermann Richartz, 
and one Harrj W Johnson Notice was first given thc 
Richartz concern to show cause whj a fraud order should not 
be issued against it as long ago as October 1929 but numerous 
dclajs occurred before the matter came to a final hearing It 
IS said that the stenographic transcript of the testimony in this 
hearing comprised 1284 pages not including the documentar) 
exhibits introduced in the evidence both bj the government and 
bj the “patent medicine* concern 
From the Solicitors memorandum, we learn that Matthew 
Richartz is sixtj-tvvo jears old was born in Germany and 
received only four or five jears schooling He left Germany 
111 IS86 and went to Holland, and later to England, and m 
1895, reached New York During all this period he was a 
barber After reaching New York, he became a business agent 
for thc barber’s union’ He started his fraudulent Eksip busi¬ 
ness 111 1921 Richartz’ storj, regarding the genesis of the 
swindle was that Ins brother William Richartz m Germain, 
told him about the preparation in 1919 or 1920 Matthew 
Richartz interested Dr Edmond Kolb of New kork City m 
the scheme and Kolb tried the stuff out on his patients even 
thougli he did not 1 now thc formula of the tablets 
Thc storv was that Eksip originated with a Dr Stem 
Callcnfcls who was described as a noted European specialist 
who after a life long studv amazed other European specialists 
with his famous discovcrv There never was anv such noted 
European specialist Thc store continued that W ilhanv Rveh- 
artz of Germanj brother of Matthew Richartz on the death 
of the nonexistent specialist purchased from the heirs of the 
nonexistent specialist the preparation Eksip which was later 
liut oil the 'Vmcneaii iiiarkcL 

It was brought out at the Post Office hearing however that 
William Richartz of Gcrnianv had complctelv changed the 
lornnila of the original Fksip although all the advertising was 
based on the claim that it was thc Stem Callcnlels product 
In other words the entire business was shot through with 
Iraut! 

The analvsis of Eksip made for the postal authorities bv 
government clicini'ts verified the analvsis tliat had been made 
m the \ M ■k Cliciiiical Laboratorv four or five jears pre- 
viouslv—iianiclv that thc stuff was es'cntiallv magnesium 
carbonate talc and st-irch' The jxistal authorities abo devcl 
oped the worthlcssnc s and in some ca'es the fraudulencc ot 
the testimoiinK nsexl bv Richartz in the exploitation of this 


fraud One of the testimonials that was being plaved up, as 
late as 1929 was from J C klejers of Charleston S C Fhe 
federal investigators found that Mr kfevers had been dead five 
jears—cause of death, diabetes' Yet in the tcstiraomal, empha¬ 
sized bj blackfaced tjpe, one reads T am a living advertise¬ 
ment tor El sip for if it had not been for Eksip and 

Gods blessing I would have been m mj grave todaj ’’ 

It appeared also from the ev idence that the Richartz con 
cern practically offered to purchase testimonials An osteo 
path who had used Eksip and whose title Dr,’ would 
doubtless have been looked upon bv Richartz as an asset, was 
written to by the Eksip concern and asked to write a few 
words stating his experience with Eksip The ostcopatli was 
told that Richartz wanted tins because when medicine was sold 
through the mails, it was neccssarj to submit a report to the 
Post Office Department as evidence of the smeentj of the 
business! The Post Office Department does not and never lias 
required anj such report The osteopath was told in thc dosing 
paragraph of thc request for a testimonial that ‘ if there vv as 
anj expense for serv ice, etc, kmdlj enclose j our bill 

Richartz submitted one living witness, who was not con¬ 
nected with the exploitation, as a testimonial for Eksip— 
Mr Lewis L Smitli Mr Smith, a diabetic, testified that 
since taking Eksip, he had been greatlv ))cnefited and he 
didn t bother about diet anj more ’’ Three daj s after he 
testified and before the conclusion of the hearing Mr Smith 
died of diabetes' It was also brought out at the hearing that 
in 1927, the officials who enforce the Food and Drugs Act 
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riiotographic rcprfxlnctjon greatl) reduced of some of ihc rksip 
ad\ertisinp The nenspaper ertisemenl in the lower left hand corner 
appeared in the Chicago Herald and Ciammer Mnrcli 8 1931—ten d'«>s 
after the government had declared Eksip a fraud and debarred it from 
the mails 


proceeded against Richartz and required him to eliminate men 
tion of diabetes from thc trade package He did so but con 
tinned to claim m all advertising matter that was not part of 
the trade package and therefore not subject to the Food and 
Drugs Act, that thc stuff was a cure for diabetes 

It appears from the Solicitor s mcinorandum that thc rcallj 
active man in this piece of qiiackcrj is Harrv W Johnson a 
former advertising man, who seems to have been rcsjioiisiblc 
for writing a good deal of thc literature During 1928, Eksip 
brought in to thc Richartz concern over ?91 000 and during 
the first ten months of 1929 over '’76000 Tibout ?20000 a 
vear was spent bj tins fraud faclorj m advertising Hus 
was thc price that certain newspapers and magazines exacted 
from the Richartz fakcrj in order to make it imssible for it to 
swindle the public 

In reading the voluminous report of Solicitor Donnellv 
addressed to thc Postmaster General and recommending tlie 
issuance of a fraud order iii this case and rciiKinbcnng lint 
this report is but a fraction ol the total teslnnonv iii the hear 
ing one is impressed with two things Eirst the difficulties 
that bc'ct federal officials in thc performance of their diitv to 
protect thc public against medical swindles and second the 
astounding amount ol public liinc and moiiej nectssarv to jiro 
duce thc protection called lor 

In thc present case, some utterlv worthless and mnocuou 
tablets are sold as a cure lor one of the most serious diseases 
known to medical science—diabetes Thev arc sold under the 
claim that those purchasing them do not need to diet but, in 
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etTcct, can cat anjthm!? ilicj a\anf They arc sold under the 
further claim that tlicj were the “discovery” of a noted Euro¬ 
pean specialist, who in fact never existed Yet, in order to 
pro\c the fraudnlcncc of this business it was nccessara for 
the govcrniiient to do a rast amount of investigating, consume 
a large amount of public time and money, call on medical and 
pharmacological c\i)crts, and in other ways treat this whole 
matter as though it were a controversial scientific question 
All this IS neccssarv under our legal conception that a man is 
assumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty 
These facts are merely referred to so that when phvsicians 
arc tempted to become restive and iiidigiiant at the way in which 
medical frauds are perpetrated through the United States mails 
they may know some of the innumerable difficulties that sur¬ 
round the tasks of the postal officials in producing the evidence 
necessary for the issuance of fraud orders And the more 
financially successful the fraud, the more difficult is the task 
of the officials A concern that is taking m nearly $100000 
a year and splitting its profits, to the tune of $20000 a year 
witli newspapers and magazines, will not give up such a lucra 
tive fraud without exhausting every legal technicality 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonymous Commumcatioss imj queries on rost'\l enrds will not 
lie noticed Every letter must contain the writers name ami address 
but these will be omitted on request 


PROCREATIVE POWER OP IMDIVIDUAL TESTICLE 

To the Fditor —The ratinp boards of the Veterans Burenu often a k 
for an Ofmiton from the medical examiners as to the loss or presence of 
procreatnc power in each testicle scpiratclj since the rating is done for 
the individual testicle How can this be determined when the testicle 
in question is pTrtially atrophied and the other testicle is apparently 
normal and the claimant is not sterile’ Any information, tests and 
references will be appreciated Please use initials oni> 

if D, Tennessee 

Answer —There is no wny of determining tlie procreative 
power of each testicle separately A small atrophic testicle 
imy have absolutely normal procreative power In a condom 
specimen there is no way of determining which speratozoa come 
from either testicle Even if each testicle were to be aspirated 
separately, spermatozoa might be found in each one but the 
comparative value of the procreative power of cither testicle 
could not be judged from the quantity Of course, if repeated 
aspiration of the atrophic testicle should always show no sper¬ 
matozoa m the aspirated fluid, it could then be stated that in 
all probability that testicle had lost its sperinatogenic function 
Cathetenzmg each ejaculatory duct would not give any 
info'ination _ 

TREATMENT OF PAINFUL INTERCOURSE 
AND PSYCHOSIS 

To the editor —A wliite woman aged 31 married weighing 93 pounds 
(42 Kg ), suffers constantly with uterine pains She has a slight odorless 
vaginal discharge she menstruates irregularly and in small amounts 
Sexual intercourse has always been painful during the entire married 
life of seventeen years She has had one child A cyst was removed 
from the left ovary in 1921 She has had repeated dilations and curet 
tage of the uterus for the removal of intra uterine polyps She remains 
somewhat neurotic Physical examination revealed a small uterus the 
vaginal opening will admit the index finger only and then with some 
warn All blood examinations were negative hemoglobin was 90 per cent 
What type of treatment would you recommend for uterine pain and 
liuiiifiil intercourse^ M D , South Carolina 

Answer— It appears that there is an intense psychic factor 
here to account for both the uterine pain and the painful inter¬ 
course Since the patient has had a child, the finding of a 
vaginal orifice which admits only one finger and this with pain 
indicates that the patient probably has a spasm of the levator 
am muscles Another possibility is that the patient had a lacera¬ 
tion at childbirth and m the repair of this the vagina and 
perineum were improperly sutured Spasm of the levator am 
muscles is the most likely cause m this case and it usually has a 
psychic basis The patient is distinctly underweight and a 
decided effort should be made to increase the weight and build 
up the general condition The psyche should be treated by 
tactful and informational talks Medication is of assistance only 
for Its effect on the mind 


ro7Jr\s or north caroum 

To the Ei/ilor—Please gne me a list of the windlrarne pollcm irj 
time of pollination in the localitj of eastern North Carolina I sM 
iKo lihc to know if I on can furnish (he ones which are most frcqomllj 
found to be llic cause of haj fever and bronchial asthma 

M Edward Rizzeli, MD Goldsboro N C 

Answer—A complete list of the wind pollinated plants o! 
eastern North Carolina would be much too large for the space 
here available Of the grasses alone there would be considcrablj 
more than a hundred species Dates of pollination cannot be 
given exactlv, as they vary with the locality and season The 
seasonal variation is greatest in the pollination of the trees 
Favorable weather will sometimes bring tlie early blooming trees 
into flower as much as three weeks earlier than the usual tune. 
The following list contains tvpical representatives of the groupj 
given With the exception of pine and marsh grass all arc 
known to be active in allergy The most common offenders in 
each group arc marked with an asterisk If must be reraem 
btred hoivcicr that the ragweeds arc much more important m 
this territory than all other pollens taken together Specific data 
on the ragweed season at Raleigh N C, were given by 0 C 
Durham m The Journal, June 14, 1930, p 1907 

TREES and shrubs 


Common Name 

Botanic Name 

Date of Poliina 

Hazelnut 

Corjius amencana 

February ^farch 

Maple 

Acer cacchannum 

February March 

•rim 

UItius amcricana 

February March 


Fraxmus amencana 

March 

Red birch 

Bctula nigra 

ifarch 

Cottonwood 

Populus dcltoides 

March 

Ironwood 

Ostrya xirginiana 

ifarcli 

Willow 

Salix spp 

ifarch Apn! 

Vine 

Pmus spp 

March April 

Sjcamorc 

Piatanus occidcntalis 

ilarch Apnl 

•Oak 

Qucrcus spp 

ifarch Aprd 

Sweet gum 

Liquidambcr styraci 
Hua 

Apnl 

Hackberry 

Celtis occidentalis 

April 

Hickor> 

Hicorn spp 

April 

Tree of heaven 

Ailanthii» glandulosus 

GRASSES 

May 

Annual bluegrass 

Poa annul 

Apnl October 

Sweet xcrnal grass 

Antho-vanthum odora 
turn 

May 

•Blucgnss (June 
grass) 

Poa pratcnsis 

May 

Oreb'^rd grass 

Dactylis glomerata 

May 

•Timothy 

Phleum praiensc 

May June 

Redtop 

Agrostis palustns 

May June 

•Bermuda grass 

Capnola dactjlon 

ifay July 

Meadow fesque 

Festuca elatior 

June 

Johnson grass 

Sorghum halepcnsis 

July September 

Wild T>e 

EUmus spp 

July 

Cnb grass 

Synthensma sangui 
nails 

July August 

Corn 

Zea may s 

July August 

Harsh grass 

Spartina spp 

AVEEDS 

August September 

English plantain 

Plantago laneeolata 

Apnl July 

Red sorrel 

Rumex acetosella 

April May 

Dock 

Rumex spp 

April May 

J amb s quarter 

Chenopodium album 

June October 

Pigweed 

Amaranthus retro 
flexus 

Cannabis satua 

July October 

Hemp 

July September 

Salt marsh water 

Acnida cannabioa 

July August 

hemp 

Spiny amaranth 

Amaranthus spinosus 

July September 

Tall wormwood 

Artemisia caudata 

July September 

Seacoast marsh elder 

Iva imbricata 

July October 

Cocklehur 

\anthium spp 

July October 

Wormsecd 

Chenopodium ambrosi 
oides 

August September 

•Short ragweed 

Ambrosia elatior 

August September 

•Giant ragweed 

Ambrosia trifida 

August September 


USE OF A C E MINTUKE 
To the editor —Cam jou give me any data on Alkoform as use 
the Hinkle machine especially regarding its safety? 

VV Ellvvood Tew M D Bessemer Mich 


Answer —The mixture known as A C E, which is 
loroform and ether, was discarded years ago as a r 
esthetic in this country, the general V! * ns* 

ixture IS about as dangerous as chloroform, "h'™ nountn 
ngerous constituent Chloroform is jittle used in th , 
lereas the English physicians are mchned to favor it App 
tly the burden of proof is on the Hinkle Company to s 
it the use of this mixture with their deuce is no more dang 
s than Its use by the ordinary method of inhalation 
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REDUCTION OF BILATFRAI DISLOCATIOV OF lUP 
To the Editor —Recognizing bilateni cli<;loCTlioii of the hips at 2 
months of a^e iiliat is the accepted tune for operation to rcdtict this 
condition^ Trederick II \os Hoff AI D East Orange } 

Answer—‘T he Earlj Treatment of Coiitjeiiml Di'iocation ’ 
bj Prof Vittorio Pntti, Bologin, Ifah Lnniial of Bone and 
Joint Surge! V for October, 1929, Vol 11, Xo 3 page 798, 
coNers this subject 

In this article will be found the diagnosis of congenital dis¬ 
location of the hip The diagnosis can be made with rca 

sonable certainty in some cases at the age at one or two 
months although it is nsuallj not positue at this earh age 
Putti has designed a method which consists of gradually 
forcing the limbs into a position of ma\mium abduction b\ 
means of apparatus suited to the age of the patient He has 
cured tw entt -four cases In this article tl e appar \tus is 
described and illustrations are gneii 


NUMBER OF EMPIONEES brCESSARN FOR EMPLONMENT 
OF PLANT PHNSICIAN 

To the Editor —What is the nninnium size of plant tint tioultl justify 
hating a plant doctor and/or a mirse and a first aid rooin^ 

George Slcdczck M D Port Arthur Tevas 

Answer —The number of eniplojees m a plant is not the 
criterion on which the justification for the eniplojment of a 
plnsician, nurse, or first aid attendant should be based Safeic 
and health work are important in all plants, regardless of the 
number of employees 

III referring to a recent list of small plants which procide 
safetj and health sertice, it has been discotered that there are 
a number of instances of the eiiiploj meiit of a part time phjsi- 
cian in plants where the number of eiuplojees was under 500 
In one instance a part time plnsician was cmploitd m a plant 
containing 107 cmplojces Another csample showed that a full 
time phcsician was emplojed m a plant where 310 cmplojecs 
were engaged 

Any plant, no matter how small a mimber of emplocees are 
used can arrange a definite part tune safetj and health scrcice 
The deciding factors are usuallj the interest of the nianagement 
ill proMding protection for workmen the character of the work 
done in the manufacturing plant (since some processes and 
materials are more hazardous than others) and finallj, the 
desirability of maintaining safe and healtin emplojccs 


QUALITIES OF HONEN 

To the Editor -—NInv I hace jotir tlioiitlit on the scientific a peetc of 
thii- statement Cheniicallj honey is known as a monosaccharide which 
IS qiHckIj and casdj digested and assinidated for human use It is 
important to remember that honej is taken into the blood stream oon 
alter tt reaches the upper alimentarj tract In tins inrticidar respect 
scientists assure us that it is unlike ordinarj cane snpar which is a 
disaccharide A dtsaccUaridi is not absorbed into the blood stream iiiitit 
It reaches the Urter cods of the alttiieiiiar-i canal In these lovser cods 
file disaccJiaride suJjstancc is attacked b> microbes and ferments which 
cause gaseous and other products not alwajs or pleasantlj assimilated 
and taken care of This caplains why honej is really a ciuick and 
wholesome source of energy supplj M p, Jndianapoli 

Answer —Hoiiev consists chiefly of i iniMure of sugars 
gathered from flowers and more or less changed ha the honey 
bee It IS llic oiila common food material that contains more 
fructose than dextrose According to Browne (Bull 110 L S 
Dept Agnc Bureau of Chenu'tri) the aierage composition 
of honey is 


\N atir 
Sucre e 

Fructo'c (kvnlo«:c) 
Dextro c 
Dextrm 
M\ 

Undetermined 


I ro jer cent 
1 90 per cent 
fO 50 {cr cent 
34 4i> per cent 
1 51 per cent 
0 *'1 per cent 
3 ”1 per cent 


In some instances according to H C Sherman (Tood Prod¬ 
ucts New Nork Macmillan Compaiu 1D24) genuine lunca has 
been found to contain as high as N jicr cent ot 'ucro c 

The principal constituents of hones namih iructosc and 
dextrose arc monosaccharide sugars These do not require am 
prchmiiiara digestiac change prior to their absorption irom the 
alimentary tract They are absorbed in the small intc tine 
little it am absorption taking place under ordiiiara conditions 
from the stomach 

Sucrose, of which cane sugar and beet sugar are familiar 
examples, is a disaccharide sugar It is imcrted' prior to 


absorption that is, it becomes Indrohzcd to form “imert 
sugar, ’ a mixture of etjual parts of dextrose and fructose 
(Icaulose) The latter are then readily absorbed into the portal 
circulation The digestiye h'drohsis or imersion of cane sugar 
(sucrose) begins m the stomach under the influence of ‘ free ’ 
hadroehloric acid of the gastric juice at bods temperature 
The process is continued and completed through the action of 
the enzyme sucrase in the small intestine This digestiye pro¬ 
duction of insert sugar is easils accomplished, so that there is 
little occasion to assume, as the correspondent does, that there 
IS great delay in the absorption ot the digestise products of 
cane sugar At any rate the difference between the locus of 
absorption of honey sugars and the insert sugars of digestion 
must be negligible hence the comparatisc exposure to attack 
bs nncrobiotie forms saries little and is scarcely notessorths 
under ordinary conditions 

In metabolism both hones sugars and tlie digestion products 
of tane sugar (sshich are chemically identical) are ready sources 
of cnergs Preference for one or the other product must be 
based on flasor rather than on factors of phssiologic asailability 
or on readiness of fermentation in the gastro intestinal tract 
The annual per capita intake of sucrose m this country is about 
110 pounds—the equisaleiit of nearly one fifth of the energy 
requirement estimated at from 2,700 to 3,000 calories a day 


Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

American Board for Oththalmic EwiiiNATioNS riiiladelpbn 
June 1931 Denver Jub 23 1931 Sec Dr U ilham If Wilder 

12Z S Michigan Ave Chicago HI 

American Board or OnsrcTRics and Cvnccolocv Philadciplin 
June 6 1931 Sec Dr Paul Titus 3015 Highland Bldg Pitts»?>urgh I’l 
Arkan<!as Little l^ock May 4 1931 Basic Science Sec Mr I ouis 
Cebaucr 1002 Donaghty Bldg Little Rock Ark Homeopathic Little 
Uokk Ma> 12, 29U Sec, Dr Allison A Pringle Eureka Springs 
Ark Regular Little Rock Ma> 12 13 1931 Sec, Dr S J AUbrighl 
^earc> Ark Eclectic little Rock Ma> 12 1931 Set Dr Claude L 
Iavv’‘ 803>i Garrison Ave Fort Smith Ark 

Nebraska Omaha May 5 0 3931 Ba ic Science Acting Sec Mr 
P H Bartholomew J incoln Iseb 

Nevada Carson Citj May 4 6, 1931 Sec Dr Edward E Hamer 
Carbon Citj Nev 

Ohio Columbu June 2 5 1931 Sec Dr II M Platter Oliio 
Stale SoNings Bldg Columbus Ohio 
Wisconsin Milwaukee June 6 1931 Ba^ic Science Sec Prof 
P N Bauer 3414 W isconsm Ave Milwaukee Ui«5 

WaoMiNc Chejenne June 1 1931 Sec Dr W II Massed Capitol 
Bldg Chevenne W’)o 


LINCOLN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
AND THE PRACTICE OF A 
‘PEDIMEDICUS” 

In an attempt to qualify mduidinls in practice as a “peth- 
mcdicns whereby they can c\ade the chiropody proyisioiis of 
yarious state laws, the Lincoln Correspondence Institute of 
Philadelphia yyas organized Xo\ IS I9j0 under the layys 
of \eyy Jersey A report from the National Better Business 
Bureau of Xcyy Tork reycals that this pseudoscientific mail 
order school is engaged m selling a course in foot correction, 
by mechanical means To those practicing this system the 
institute suggests the use ot the title pcdimcdicus ” 

The scope of the profession is outlined by (he iiistitiile as 
including the manipulation exercising and training the mus¬ 
cular and hgamcnlary structure of the foot ’ The student is 
tayyght to rccoawize cases of \anous toot troubles and coutiseJx 
a to shoes arch supports foot baths foot exercises and many 
other things ’ It is further declared that (he pcdimcdicus uses 
strapping and padding of the feet' In fact, the course "tells 
< ir\ thing about treating the feet 

X statement from the \cyy jer'ey department of state rcjiorls 
that the incorporators ot the institute arc W S Lc Scur M D 
St Day ids Pa Bred Bailey Hayerford Pa and \fichacl 
Osiroff Camden \ J The files of the American Medical 
Association contain no record of a \V S Le Scur cither trained 
m a medical school or licensed to practice medicine m this 
country Le Scur says that he is a physical educator and 
athletic director" and that he is not engaged m the practice 
of medicine 
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Abstracts from correspondence which the Better Business 
Bureau had witli twche representative state boards indicates 
that none of them recognize graduates of the Lincoln Corre¬ 
spondence Institute or similar institutions When legislation 
prevents the incorporation of irregular schools, state boards 
will not be faced with the problem of recognition of poorly 
prepared practitioners So long as cult schools and mail order 
institutions exist, quackcrv will flourish StAte boardsi bj the 
rigid enforcement of existing medical and chiropodj legislation 
can discourage the inception of so called professional schools 
and control illicit and dangerous practice 


California October Examination (Continued) 

Dr Charles B Pinkham, Secretarj of the Board of Medical 
Examiners of California reports that 94 phvsicians were 
licensed through reciprocitj with other states and 7 b> the 
endorsement of credentials from August throngli December, 
1930 The following colleges were represented 

Collpue LICLKSPD BY RCciPRociTv 'Reciprocity 

.-uiivbc ( rail with 

College of Jlcdical Evangelists ( 1916 ) Oregon 

University of Colorado School of Medicine (1912) Oregon 

(1917) (1926) (192S) (1929 3) Colorado ® 

University Medical School (1910) Idaho 

(192iJ UtTii 

Emory Unj%ersity School of Metlicme (1929) Georgia 

Chicago College of Mwhcinc and Surgerj (1909) Illinois 

School (1892) Colorado 

(1909) (1911) Illinois 

College (1902) Minnesota (1902) Nebraska 

(1892) Illinois 

University of Illinois College of Medicine (1908) Idiho 

(1905 2) (1906) (1916) (1917) lUirois 
Indiana Uni\ School of Med (1926) (1927) (1928) Indiana 

Drake University College of Medicine (1912) Iowa 

Siouj. City College of Medicine (1903) Iowa 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine (1910) Washington 

(1919) (1920) Iowa 

College of Ph>sicians and Surgeons Kan i Citv (1900) Kansas 

University of I omsvilU School of Mtdiciiic (1916) Washington 

(1927) (1929) Kentucky 

Tulane University of I ouisiana School of Mtdicuu. (1924) Arizona 

University of Maryland Scliool of Medicine (1929) Maryland 

Harvard University Medical School (1930) Utah 

Tufts College Medical School (1917) Mass 

Detroit College of Medicine and Surgen (19)"> 0911) Jllicliigan 

University of Michigan Med School (1908) (1925i (1926) Michigan 

University of Minnesota Mtd Sell (1911) Nevada (1924) Iowa 

(1924) Arizona (1921) (1924) (1926) Mmiicboia 
Kansas City Hahnemann Medical College (1913) Kansas 

St loins Unuei-sit) Scliool of Medicine (1920) Illinois 

(1927) Ohio (1917) (1929) Missouri 

Washington Uiuversitv School of Medicine (1908) Illinois 

(1919) S Dakota (1927) Alinucsota 
Crcigliton Unncrsitv Scliool of !Medicine (1916) (1928) Nebraska 

University of Nebraska College of Mcdicmc (1924) (1925) Nebraska 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College (1S^8) New \ork 

Cornell University Medical School (1926) Nc\v\ork 

Eordham University School of Medicine (1921) New Nork 

University and Bellevue llosp Nled College (1920) (1927) New York 

University of Buffalo School of Medicine (1923) Ncw\ork 

Medical College of Ohio Cincinnati (1909) Kentucky 

Ohio Miami Medical College (1911) Ohio 

Western Beserve University School of Med (1923) (1929) Ohio 

University of Cincinnati College of Medicine (1928) Ohio 

University of Oklahoma School of Medicine (1929) Oklahoma 

Univ of Oregon Med School (1917) (1923) (1927) (1929) Oregon 

Jefferson Medical College (1922) Arizona 

Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia (1914) Pcima 

University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine (1924) Penna 

(1926) New York 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine (1890) New iork 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1913) Texas 

Baylor University College of Medicine (1928) Texas 

University of Vermont College of Medicine Montana 

University of Virginia Department of Medicine (1917) Virginia 

Marquette University School of ^[ed^clne 0913) Wisconsin 

AIcGill University Faculty of ^redIcmc Michigan 

University of Heidelberg Facultv of Medicine Minnesota 

University of Budapest Faculty of Medicine (1920 ) Illinois 

(1921) New \ork , 

University of Naples Faculty of Medicine C1927) Colorado 


rNDORSEilENT OF CREDENTIALS 

College 

kale University Scliool of Medicine 
Northwestern University Medical School 
Rush Medical College , ,, j 

University of Illinois College of Medicine 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Tefferson Sfedical College 
University College of Medicine Richmond 
• Verification of graduation in process 


Year Endorsement 
Grad of 
(1929)\ B M E\ 
(1926)N B M Ex 
(1927)N B M Ex 
(1929) U S Navy 
(19285 n B M Ex 
( 1905) U S Ann> 
(1901) U S Army 


Book Notices 


Havddook of Protozoology By Richard Roksahro Kndo D Sc 
Assistant Professor of Zoology Lnuersity of Illinois Cloth I rice 
$5 so Pp 451, with 175 illustrations Springfield Illinois Charles C 
Thomas 1931 

This IS the outcome of a course on the subject given at the 
Univcrsitj of Illinois There are thirtv three chapters of 
which the first three give a brief outline of the general subjects 
of morphologj, physiology and reproduction and the remaining 
thirty chapters comprise a svstcmatic review of the taxonomy 
and morphology of the various groups of protozoa The book 
closes with an appendix on collection, cultivation and general 
methods of observation Throughout the author has limited 
his treatment to zoological subjects and has not dealt in detail 
with subjects of interest to medicine Most of the forms con 
sidered arc necessarily free-living and although the parasites 
of man receive somewhat fuller treatment than most others, 
no species is given more than a few lines of text The book 
will be of great value to teaching or research biologists and 
to workers in parasitology it will be useful as an orientation 
to the general subject of taxonomy Even to beginning stu 
dents in protozoology, however it would seem unwise to pre 
sent a subject with so little emphasis on the experimental side 
Occasional errors mav be noted as when on page 287 the author 
includes under the hosts of Plasmodium praccor barnyard 
fowls, duck, pigeon crow and owl, evidently confusing the genus 
with Hacmoprotcus The book is beautifully illustrated, and 
the subject matter is logically arranged 


EiNreiiRuvo i\ die Mediziv \( 
Professor an dcr LniversilTl I eipzig 
405 Leipzig Georg Thieme 1931 


n Dr Med Henry E. Sigerist 
Paper Price 12 50 marks Fp 


This book IS planned particularlv for voung men in their early 
vears of medical education and also for those who are just 
entering into medical practice It provides an historical back 
ground to tlie studv of anatomy and physiology it empltisizes 
the importance of the mind m relationship to disease it then 
carries the voting man from the consideration of the normal to 
the philosophv of the care of the sick it presents briefly a study 
of symptoms of the drease as a whole and it associates this 
intimately with the great investigators who have contributed 
to our knowledge The volume is essentially a call to the 
highest ideals in the practice of medicine It shows the pbysi 
cian Ins relationship to his profession to the public and to the 
state Such a book serves to orient voung men in a profession 
whose pursuit raises many questions in the mind Tlie book 
Is a valuable guide and it has the special value associated with 
the fact that it is written bv a leader in medicine of repute for 
Ins knowledge of medical history and Ins ability as a medical 
vv riter 

CiiiLDEES Who Run on All Pours and Other AMHALfiRR 
Bfiiaviors in the Huvian Child By Ales Hrdlieka MD ScD 
D Sc Curator Division of Physical Anthropologj U S Aational 
Museum Smithsonian Institution Qoth Price $5 Pp 41S uHh 
27 illustrations New Pork McGrau Hill Book Company Inc 1931 

Human babies are little animals Some of them are more 
111 e little nonhuman animals than others Professor Hrdhcka 
IS convinced that children who show, for a shorter or longer 
time such reminiscent phenomena of an earlier stage as 
quadruped locomotion are not the feebleminded or feeble bodied 
but the physically and mentallv superiors The first section o| 
this book IS devoted to descriptions of children who run o" ^ll 
fours and the analysis of the nature of this performance The 
next chapters concern the mentality of the children, with such 
related phenomena as phobias, abnormal tastes head banging 
and thumb sucking The author then considers other animal like 
manifestations, the problems of the colored cliildren str^ge 
postures and methods ot locomotion and the causes of ammai 
like manifestations The habit of walking on all 
to be more common in boys than in girls and in child 

of the family than in the others Tlie author concludes that 
just as the child before birth recapitulates more or less various 
phases of Its ancestry, so the child after birth recapitu afes and 
uses for a time various phases ot its prehuman ancestral behavior 
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Its StOtSTlOUES OE S.A CoCUlNClUNE ET DU SuD Akn/iM Pat C Botel 
TOtdecii commandant dcs troupes coloniales Preface de E Roubaiul 
professeur a 1 Institut Pastenr de Pans Paper Price 70 francs Pp 
■t2J, with 122 diustrations Pans Masson S. Cie, 1930 

This monograph on the mosquitoes of Cochin China and 
South Annam by the hte Dr Emile Borel of the Pasteur 
Institute of Saigon is a stud) of the mosquitoes collected over 
a period of three rears, together with notes on their biologv 
and on the diseases carried bj them Part 1 is devoted to a 
studj of the geographic characteristics and the climatology ot 
the region. In part II the mosquitoes are subjected to a detailed 
systematic studv There are descriptions ot the characters ot 
the adult males and females and of the larvae accompanied by 
line drawings Fourteen species of Anopbehne and fifteen 
genera of Cnhcme mosquitoes are treated Bv far the greatest 
amount of space is devoted to descriptions of the species 
Numerous keys for identification are given The drawings 
particularly those of male termmaha are m many cases lacking 
m exactness of detail Part III deals with the epidemiology 
of the diseases malaria, dengue and filanasis in these countries 
Anopheles lochi and Anopheles macniatns are thought to be 
the most important species concerned m the transmission of 
malaria The prevalence of Aedes aegvpti points toward it as 
the mam vector of dengue Dissections made on females of 
five species showed the presence of filaria only in the case of 
Culev qmnqnejasciatns (fatigans) Of the 1,114 engorged 
females of this species dissected 98 showed the presence ot 
filariae The parasites were not identified, although it was 
believed that they belonged either to the genus lyucherena or 
the genus Acantliochedonema 

Le«al MEmcisE AND Toxicologv Bj Ralph \V Webster M D 
Ph D Clinical Professor of Medicine (Medical Jurisprudence) in Rush 
Medical College Utiiversitj of Chicago Cloth Price $8 SO Pp 863 
iiith illustrations Philadelphia B Saunders Company 1930 

The untimely death of the distinguished author of this book 
emphasizes the importance ot this contribution to forensic medi¬ 
cine Dr Webster s editing of the system prepaied by Peterson 
and Haines indicated his special qualification for the production 
of a one volume work on this subject The book will be found 
to be everything that the general medical reader may require 
in this field The volume is presented iii two parts Under 
the heading of “Legal Medicine the author discusses the rights 
of physicians and thtir obligations identification deaths from 
various causes, wounds and injuries, examination of blood 
slams, legal questions associated with birth sex offenses vnd 
mental disorders The section on ‘ Toxicology is a complete 
consideration of poisons with their properties and the medico 
legal aspects of their use 

Sou\EMR Cinchona TnRCENTEVAR\ Celebration and Exhibition 
AT THE Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 54 Wigmore 'Street 
London \V 1 Cloth Pp 115 with illustrations London WtUcome 
Foundation Ltd 1930 

The >ear 1930 marked the three hundredth '\nm\ersarj of the 
rccogmzcd use of cinchona by Europeans To commemorate 
the c\cnt the Wellcome Historical Medical Mubcum prepared 
a special book containing a catalogue of the exhibits sent by 
tarious pcr‘tons and interests to the Wellcome Museum Tlie 
\olume IS a complete guide to the historv of cinchona and its 
U'^e in medicine It emphasizes again the li\ing character of the 
history of medicine 

THER\rEUTics Materia Medica and Piinrmac^ The Stecinl 
Tuer^peltics of Diseases and Symptoms the Piusiolocical an^ 
Therapeutical Actions of Drugs the Modern Materia Medica 
Official and Practical Pharmaca Prescription Writing and Asti 
Dotal and Astacosistic Treatment of Poisoning By Sami O 1 
Potter AM M D M R C P Re\ ised b> R J L. Scott ai C C L 
M D Fifteenth edition Cloth Price $S 50 Pp 997 Phdadelpbi 
P lilakiston s Son Company Inc 1931 

This well known standard textbook has been rcMsed ami 
brought down to dvte h\ R J C Scott. It is intended to 
Serve vs a compendium of information regarding both official 
and nonofiicnl drugs and preparations Following introduclorv 
chapters of general dehnitions and discussion drugs arc taUii 
up alpliabcticallv with an exposition of their action and u cs 
This IS followed h\ a brief chapter on plnrmacv and prcscrq)- 
tion wn ing from the prescriber s standiKimt \n alphabetical 


list of svmploms and diseases in which tlieir modification and 
treatment by medicine is concisely noted, occupies about a 
third of the volume, and an appendix on prescription Latin, 
antuiarcotic regulations and prohibition regulations conclude 
the book 

L ASPIRO PHARE CapTEUR D tXSECTES A SAVONS UETRA VIOLETS 

Brevets Georges Gourdon Sari Application des rajons u v a la 
destruction des insectes nuisibles Paper Pp 11, with 2 illustrations 
Mulhottse L aspiro-phare [ii d] 

An apparatus is described that utilizes ultraviolet ravs as an 
attrahent for winged insects It is asserted that ultraviolet 
radiation is much more effective in attracting insects than the 
ordinary electric light The apparatus consists essentially of 
a mercury vapor lamp of about 3,500 candle power mounted 
above a basin of water 1 1 meters m diameter An aspirator 
driven by an electric motor connects with the base of the lamp 
and draws the stunned insects into a fabric bag The basin of 
water traps those not drawn m by the aspirator A high 
degree of efficiency m disposing of various moths beetles, flies, 
ants winged aphids and movquitoes is claimed for the apparatus 

Introduction to Medical Biomctrv and STATtsrrcs Rajmond 

Pearl Professor of BioIorj tn the School of Hygiene and Public Herlth 
and in the Medical School the Johns Hopkins University Second edi 
tion Cloth Price* $5 50 Pp 459 with 92 illustrations Philadelphia 
W B Saunders Company, 1930 

In this edition the author has rearranged his material and 
added some new discussions of value The book will be found 
exceedingly practical even to those who seldom attempt to 
prepare manuscripts evaluating scientific evidence A proper 
knowledge of statistics is an exceedingly valuable aid m diag¬ 
nosis an understanding of the simple points set forth by 
Professor Pearl m an entertaining manner would prevent the 
reception by editors of many articles which seem to their authors 
to present facts of practical importance, whereas they merely 
present a coincidence that might have been expected Some of 
the chapters of the book are understandable only by physicians 
who are well grounded in mathematics hut at least five of the 
chapters may be read to practical advantage by every mtelligunt 
reader 


Radiolocische Praetika Ilerausgegclifn von W Aluetis Tr 
De^viuer usw Bantl \III Teil 2 Norniale Anatomie des Kopfes ml 
Kontgenliild ton Lmiversil its Assislent Dr Karl Golilhanier Loiter dev 
Bonl(,eiilaborvloriums an dcr I aiialomischcii Lelirkaiizil (Prof Tindler) 
111 Wien Cloth Price 120 marhs Pp 44 lutli 114 illustrations 
Leipzig Georg Thicnie 1931 

This section contains forty-four plates with exphnitorv tables 
and leginds As in the first section all designations and descrip¬ 
tions are given m German English, rreiich and Spanish The 
plates arc exceedingly beautiful and to realize the vvcaltli ot 
iiiforniation they convey it is necessarv to see them This 
work should be of inestimable value to head surgeons rhinol- 
ogists and otolaryngologists as well as to tliu oral surgeons 
Lverv plate has a cover of cellophane on winch are traced m 
red the details of the films together with numbers correspond 
mg to those m the table of legends on the opposite page From 
both the scientific and the esthetic aspect this work cannot he 
too highly commended 


Race Mixture Studies in Ixterm vrriace and Miscecesatios Bv 

Edward Bjron Reuter Cloth Price $2 50 Pn ’’'>4 x*,„ \ „,i 

McCraw Hdl Booh CompToj 1931 ‘ 


11ns volume includes a senes of pajiers published in various 
sociological periodicals and concerned largely with the question 
of iiitermarriagc of whites and Negroes The thesis held seems 
to be that race mixture tends to a higher tape The author is 
convinced tliat the number of mulattoes who iiass over into the 
white race classification will increase He discusses the sex 
distribution m the mulatto, the legal relations of intermarriage 
the relationship of color to achieiumcnt the sui>cnont> of the 
mulatto and Ins changing status He points out that the miilat- 
toes composing at present less than 20 per cent of the -Nc'-ro 
population have produced more than 80 per cent of the supenor 
men of the race The final chapter concerns the psvchology ot 
the hvbnd and the evidence that the only hoiK of happiness for 
Mich persons is complete identification with a social group and 
himtatiou of actnities to that group 
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Doctor Serococd 
Cloth Price $2 50 
innj Inc 1930 


A PrcF FROM His Day Book By Helen Ashton 
Pp 305 Garden City Donbledai Doran &. Com 


Tilts rioiel, selected by one of the book clubs for distribution, 
has attracted wide general attention It is reported that the 
author %vanted to prove to her husband that a novel could be 
made of twenty-four hours in the life of a physician Of par¬ 
ticular interest is the manner in winch the physical condition of 
the physician himself is reflected in his point of view and in Ins 
relationships with his patients notwithstanding the fact that he 
IS constantly motivated by the desire to be perfectly scientific 
and objective 


Miscellany 


THE QUACK IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

MATIIILDE BILLIOD, via 
Clevelasd 

The word quad, as it exists today, is an abbreviation for the 
earlier form quachsalva which continued in use until Wickerlj 
(IMO 1716) shortened it into qiiacf- 


Seeing Sfain ang XIorocco Bj F M New min Newman fravcl 
talks Cloth Price $5 Pp 383 with illustrations New \ ork Punk 
&, Wagnalls CompTn> 1930 

Dr Newmans reptile as a lecturer on travel requires no 
emphasis He has the ability to induce interest m Ins descrip¬ 
tions and the book is supplemented by more than 300 repro¬ 
ductions of remarkable photographs The book will be found 
of interest by any one who contemplates a tour through Spam 
and It will perhaps substitute for the actual trip to those who 
are unable to venture a journey 

IlANDBUCn DFR MlKKOSKOPISCllFN A lATOMIF DPS MfNSCIIEN Ilcr 
nusgegeben ^on Wilhelm \ Mollcmlorff Bind II Die Gcwehe Toil 2 
Stutzgewchc Knochcngewelie Skclets><;tcm Bcarbcjtet von II Petersen 
J Sclnffcr und F Weidcrfreich Paper Price 16S nnrKs 1 p 699 
^\lth 521 illustrations Berlin Julius Springer 1930 

The problems of certain supporting tissues arc presented with 
Scha/ifer’s characteristic breidth of view and minuteness of 
detail The notochord is shown to be the most primitive of 
such tissues and with it are considered others, such as fat 
which also owe their resilience to cell turgor The various 
types of cartilage and chondroid tissues are likewise discussed 
from histologic, cvtologic, developmental, metabolic, chemical 
and historical aspects The section on bone, by Wcidenreich 
(the teeth are not included), is almost as comprehensive except 
for the cytology Bone is classified on the basis of the fibrous 
structure of the ground substance Hetcrotopic bone formation 
IS regarded as due primarily to local metabolic conditions that 
change the activities of the resident cells The third section 
covers the architectonics of bone m general and of certain bones 
m particular There is also an excellent description of the 
histology of the joints and of the relations of bones, tendons and 
ligaments The first two sections have practically exhaustive 
bibliographies and there is a good index 

The New Gpneration The Intimate Problems of Modern 
Parents and Children Edited by V F CTherton and Samuel D 
Schraallnuscn With m introduction by Bertrmd Russtll Cloth 
Price $5 Pp 717 >Mth ilUistrTtions New \ork Micaulay Companj 
1930 

This IS the second presentation by these editors of a collection 
of essays dealing with the changing point of view relative to 
morals, particularly as they aflFcct the marital state The con¬ 
tributions to this volume include all of those names that have 
become prominent in the field of psychology and sociology The 
one question that arises m the mind of tlie critic is whether or 
not It IS wise to distribute for general reading to a popular 
audience such discussions of sex perversion as this volume makes 
available The essays are all of interest, although many of the 
authors arc unnecessarily verbose 

A Text Book of Meoical Jurispruoence ano Toxicology By 
John Glaister MD DPH PRSE Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in llie University of Glasgow In collaboration with John Glaister Jun 
mb Ch B M D Barrister at Law of the Inner Temple London 
Fifth edition Cloth Price $8 50 Pp 954 with 139 illustrations 

New \ork William Wood & Company 1931 

This book IS planned primarily for British readers It is 
divided into two parts, one dealing with legal medicine and the 
other with toxicology Because of the small type used and the 
condensation of the material, the book is the most complete 
one-volume work in this field It contains numerous case 
reports, tabulated data and a vast amount of evidence to support 
the authors instruction The numerous editions and constant 
improvements make it one of the most useful volumes available 
in this field 


In tracing the meaning of the vvord it is necessary to con 
sidcr separately the derivations^ of its two comjwnent jarts 
(1) qi/QcI (2) saher 

1 Tor the vvord quad there are three sources 

1 English 

(n) quad to talk pretentiously about a thing or to 
make a noisy boastful outcry about a tlmig 
(this the general sense) i 

(b) to plav the quack, to pretend to medical kiiovvl 

edge or skill, or to dabble ignorantly in 
medicine 

2 German 

(a) Old German quad underlvmg sense, imifaine 

erv of a duck, goose or frog 
(/) Middle High German, quad en, quackern, a 
babbling noisy oufcrv about a thing 

(c) klodern High German quaden, quackern or 

quatschcru, das Gequatscher der Weiber 

3 Dutch 

(n) quad first mutative, quakhen later, quack 

(b) quad zalbcr one who applies his salve, remedies, 

in a trifling way 


The application is first general, then narrowed down and 
attached chiefly to the medical profession Its meaning first, 
iimtative of the cry of a duck, came to be the ignorant chatter 
and boasting of medical skill and cure alls 


2 For the second component part, sahir,- there are the 
following derivations 


1 Latin 

(n) saluaic to save, which comes into French as 
saluci, to save, heal 

(b) salutaic, to wish health to any one 

(c) sahtt stem of saluSj health, came into French 

as saluc 
(rf) satic, bail 

2 French 

(n) saluci, to greet, to wish health to 
(b) salucur a bnngcr of health (m religious sense, 
saviour) 


3 By confusion 

(n) u in salucr becomes v in coming over into the 
English, thus saluer, salver, saver, save 
(b) salue, salve 

4 Again by confusion, the meanings of the two words 

are interchanged early in their history saluc comes 
to mean the savang, the rescuing or the saving 
and vice versa also, greeting saluc written salve 
carries the same meaning as when written saluc 


1 Palmer and Henley Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial ^nsh^ 
urray J A Etymologica! and Hislor.ca) D'cncnary of the English 

TtITc n:r':f^''/for^:^Tnrorir-r:r: 

iKs is ? 

inner saluatour of the people later directions at Basel 

528 rsw''rh:n"“he'nn“mer“d «rL"^ business practices in connection 
h the aimtheearies and burned the works of A''n“ 
ten Pralu.ken tm Bundc mit den Apolhekern 
■brannte) Hollander E Anekdoten der niedizinischen Wcltgc 
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Tlius, salucr written salver, bv confusion means 
s 3 Mor, rescuer, healer, and quad sal ti a quack- 
healer 

S The Romaq sahiatour became saKour, sahor, saver, 
III the sense of healer 

In a religious sense (1440) "a saluer of our sores 
(sms) " In Cah in s sermon \Vc are not worthj 
that God should salve our sms ‘ ‘There still is ‘the 
salve light’ (a candle lighted during the singing of 
the salue (hail), also, salve Regma 
Thus, qaacksahir earlj came to mean one who is a saver 
a rescuer a healer who makes noisv pretentions to 
medical skill not based on renal knowledge, a boaster 
of wonderful cure all remedies 

According to reliable records, the use of the word quack ^ahei 
dates back to the half of the sixteenth centurj before that the 
terms “Empirick" and Pseudomedick were used to denote 
the quack lor example 

Gasson, 1579 m Scholars Abuses “a quad salver's budget of 
filthi recedes ” 

Joiisoii, 1605, Volpone II, ‘ Thej arc Quacksalvers rdlovvcs 
that live b) senting ovles and drugs 

Minshieu, 1617, “Doctor Quacksalver" 

Row land, 1657, Manset s Theater One accidental rash cure 
makes a Quacksalv er a great pin sician ' 

Rhaeiiodaeus (Tomlinsons 1657 however, still uses “Empir¬ 
ick" and “Pscudomedicl (pp 168, 595 623) 

WHO VVERH THE QUACKSALVERS DLRtNG 
THE MIDDIE AGES ^ 

Although the term quacksahets (later quack) attached itself 
to the medical profession in particular the quackdoctor was not 
the onij quack abroad in the land there were quack-tlieologians, 
quack apothecaries quack astrologers, quack bills and so on 
As evidence of the fact that the same state of affairs extended 
to the British Isles, an address by James Youngc, delivered 
before the College of Physicians and the Society of Surgeons 
(London, Dec 12 1698), entitled the ‘Quack-Astrologer,' has 
been preserved 

Religion politics, astrology and medicine were so closely 
allied m those days that both religion and astrology entered 
into the practice of medicine as they did into politics Astrolo 
gers had been m bad repute since the days of Agnppa not as 
scientists but as prognosticators, because their prognostications 
which sometimes foretold the downfall of governments, had been 
legislated against until prognostications were made a capital 
crime by Justinian In his preface to the Quack-Astrologer 
James Younge says 

‘Ye have lately gained a new Law to secure Apothecaries’ 
from being Scavengers Is there not more need of one to keep 
shoemakers from turning Doctors and Moon Prophets’’ 

“Why then should Impudent, Ignorant Quacks and Empincks 
(Smiths Y cavers Cobblers, Dravmen Women etc) boldly and 
accustomably take upon them great cures and things of great 
diHiculty In the which thev partlv use Sorcery and IVitchcraft 
partly apply such medicines unto the disease as be very iioyous 
and nothing meet therefore to the high displeasure of GOD 
and Great Infamy to the Faculty and the grievous Hurt 
Damage and Destruction of many of the Ring s Leige people 


These empincks were held to be the mortal enemies of the 
regular practitioner 

‘For [continues \ ounce] besides the common Iiijurv to Man, 
Empincks have a particular spight at vou (College of Phvsi- 
ci ms) The Astrological Quacks do not onlv Reproach 

Libel, and Rad at vou but Lsurp vour Otlice contrarv to Law 
tal mg upon them to reform the settled Rules Methods and 
Medicament'' and give encouragement to all sorts ol Quack- 
satver- So that the Facultv is in danger of being ovcrui'ovvn 
a ' the \ation subjected to all inconveniences 


On the continent, Paracelsus (1493-1543) was by some termed 
the Archquack, in England, Lillv ' and Culpeper'' (1616-1654) 
had been regarded as the Arch-impostors ‘These two Arch¬ 
quacks,” warns Younge ‘had m one breath sentenced the whole 
college of vour most learned Predecessors, and King James, 
their Patron, to the Devil” 

“Lilly (1602 1681) had issued a prognostication predicting 
the Downfall of the Mitre and the Coronet and the establishment 
of a Democracy in England Therefore statutes liav e been 
enacted forbidding the publications foretelling a change in 
governmental affairs ’ Those who did so were considered 
traitors, as “such things were instrumental in stirring up 
Rebellions These astrologers were also in the habit ot pub 
lishing almanacs accompanied by astrological signs for each dav 
in the year (still continued m our day) and ‘fine recedes for 
the cure of even incurable diseases m order to hook in cus 
tomers ’ says Younge, “for Almanacs arc Oracles to the Vulgar’ 

The culprit attacked by Younge vv as one of his contemiwraries 
described by him as “the fattest of the Herd and a Quack- 
Astrologer in your House (College of Physicians) " This 
quack-astrologer was so like Sidrophel Houdibras® that he 
treats him under that character This fellow had accused 
\oungc of having stolen his ‘Notions of 01 Tereb' from Crato 
and when called to task by Younge had refused to confess his 
error Younge then appealed to the College of Physicians to 
annihilate such nuisances, as he considered it the duty of this 
body to exterminate this pernicious sect 


Medicolegal 


Refusal to Submit to a Major Operation 
(BoUtmorc & Carohtta S S Co v Norton 40 Fed (^d) 2T1) 


Anderson 55 years of age, an employee of the Baltimore & 
Carolina Steamship Company', sustained m the course of hts 
employment a compression fracture of the tenth and twelfth 
dorsal vertebrae Under the Longshoremens and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act, the deputy commissioner, Norton 
awarded compensation for total disability The steamship com¬ 
pany and Its insurer thereupon instituted proceedings in the 
Federal District Court Eastern District, Pennsylvania, to set 
aside the award 


The steamship company contended that the award should not 
have been made because Anderson refused to submit to an 
operation which a medical witness testified would alleviate his 
condition The proposed operation was a major one consisting 
of an autogenous bone graft from the patients leg to his bad 
to ‘fix" the fractured area Five vertebrae would be involved 
in the projxised operation The physician who advised the 
operation testified that he had performed fourteen similar opera¬ 
tions during the preceding vtar and had had “fourteen good 
results,” adding ‘ There is nothing really to fear It 

IS a surgical procedure that m good hands is perfectly safe.” 

But said the district court there is nothing in the Longshore¬ 
men s and Harbor Workers Compensation Act that authorizes 
the withholding of compensation until the employee has sub 
milled to an operation designed to remove his disabilitv The 
court called attention to the fact that the operation proposed in 
this case was not a slight adjustment or minor operation Nor 
was It the case of the refusal of an cmplovee to submit to ordi 
nary treatment, nor of voluntary exposure to infection or other 
causes ot aggravation In the latter cases, and perhaps m the 


a t 31 ncscKorth Leicestershire England 

died in test aslrobeer read ■Vrs Xatoria uhich taught him the iltT-tnne 
of niaffical circle and the methods of in\okitig spirits 

s Nicholas Culpciier 1616 1654 London England wri'er and 
1 new Latin and Greek studied raedicvl vcriters uis apnren 
need to an apothecan viid in 1640 sc hinwelf up as astrologer and pb 
sician in fed Lion Street Spiialc Fields Eugliiid ^ 

U Chrpman) Quack 
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former, continued the court, it might be irgued tint not the 
original injurj, but the refusal to take precautions or to submit 
to ordinarj treatment, i\as the real proMmatc cause of the con¬ 
dition Onl> one medical i\itncss was called in this case, and 
his testimony was definite, positive and undisputed There arc 
how ever, said the court, man\ operations as to which medical 
opinion IS divided In some cases, procedure concededh m its 
experimental stages has ardent supporters in the medical pro¬ 
fession who arc quite sincere in their belief as to its mfallibilrtv 
If the rule were to be adopted that cmplojces could be compelled 
to submit to major operations as serious as the one under con¬ 
sideration as viewed bj the court cases might and protnblv 
would arise in which there would be a conflict of testimoiiv as 
to the advisabilitv of the operation and its probable cfTcct on the 
cmplojce Decision of such questions would have to be made 
b> the court It would be dangerous and foolhardj thought the 
district court for anv judge to assume such rcsponsibililj where 
a human life might be endangered bv his decision 

The compensation awarded bv the deputv commissioner was 
reduced, for reasons not here pertinent and the order in all 
other particulars was affirmed 

Harncon Narcotic Act Entrapment of Physician —The 
gist of the defendants allegation when he seeks to escape 
run shment on the ground that he was ciitrapiKd is that an 
agent for the purpose of the prosecution niaiiiifactiirLd an 
offense against the law and then incited the defendant against 
Ills will to commit that offense When the criminal intent 
originated m the mind of the defendant however the fact that 
the officers of the government used decovs to furnish oppor- 
tunitv for or to aid the defendant in the comiiiission of a crime 
Ill order succcssfullj to prosecute him is no defense A phvsi- 
cian charged with a violation of the Harrison Narcotic ^ct 
cannot exculpate huuscit bv pleading that he was entrapped 
when the evidence shows that he had been selling narcotics to 
addicts, that when opportunitv was atforded he was rcadv 
willing and able illcgallv to sell narcotics and that he was not 
incited nor persuaded to eomniit the offense but aided and 
abetted the government agent in surreptitiously obtaining the 
drug— SiVallinn v United iilalcs 39 Fed (2d) 390 


Malpractice Affirmative Proof of Negligence Neces¬ 
sary—The doctrine of res ipsa loquitur docs not applv iii a 
malpractice case Before a patient can secure judgment, he 
must show b> affirmative evidence that the phvsician was 
unskilful or negligent and that this want of skill or care resulted 
in injurj to the patient If either element is lacking in the proof, 
no case has been presented for the consideration of tlie jurv 
A phjsician is not a warrantor of cure If the maxim res ipsa 
loquitur were applicable and a failure to cure were held to be 
evidence of negligence on the part of the phjsician or surgeon 
causing the bid result, few would be courageous enough to 
practic'c the healing art, for tlicj would have to assume financial 
habihtv for ncarlv all the ills that flesh is heir to ’ Ewing v 
Goode 78 Ted 442 The fact, therefore, that a patient suffers 
paralvsis of the right side of his face following a mastoidectomy 
raises no presumption that the operating surgeon was negligent 
—Schoening v Smith (N D ) 231 N (V 27S 

Insurance, Accident Death from Sunstroke —Wffiere the 
insured dies from sunstroke, the exposure being traceable not 
to ani mishap or misadventure but to the insured’s going exactly 
when where and as he intended to go, the beneficiary cannot 
recover under a clause in an insurance policy providing doubly 
indemnity “upon receipt of due proof that the death of the 
insured resulted directlj and independently of all other causes 
from bodily injury effected solelv through external, violent and 
accidental cause ”—Nicf nmii v jVe.u York Lije Ins Co, 39 Fed 
(2d) 763 


Evidence Effect of Hysteria on Confession—Evidence 
tending to establish that the defendant was in an hvsterical con¬ 
dition and perhaps not m the full possession of his faculties 
when he confessed his guilt does not affect the admissibiht> in 
evidence of his confession but it would be e\idcnce to be con¬ 
sidered by the jury in determining the weight ^ 

guen to the confession —People v Lchc v (Calif), 28/ Pac 337 
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American Medical As ocntion Philadelphia June 8 12 Dr OlinWtt 
s3S worth Dearborn Street ChjcaRO Secretar 3 

V'"' of the Feeble Minded New J, oil 

Wl ‘lecretar?'' 

,St, Loins June 6 Dr Louis H CWf 
l^S South 10th Street Philadelphia Secretary 
Amcncin CIimatoIoRical Tnd Chnical Association Hot Springs \a 
Secretao ^ Stone Auburn Street Framingham Center Mass 

Ainericaii Dcmntolos,ical Association Toronlo Canada June b 17 Dr 
W illnm 11 ( u> 500 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh Secretary 

Amcric-in C astro FntcrDlogical Association Atlantic City May 4 S Dr 
Lnarles G Lucas t07 e^t Broadway LouismIIc Sec^etar^ 
American Gj necologici! Society Hot Springs \a May 18-20 Dr 

^ll»^d r Keene 133 South 36th Street Philadelphia Secretarj 
Anicricin Heart Ascocntion Philadelphia June 9 Dr Irl C Rig'nn 
vaO Seventh Avenue Kew \ork Executive Score arj 
American I^rxngological Association Atlantic Cit> June 15 1/ Dr 

( corge M Coates 1721 Pine Street Plidadelphia Secretarj 

Aincritan l^arv ngological Rhmological and Otological Society St louis 
June 3 ^ Dr R I Loughran 33 East 63d Street Kew \ork Sccy 
American Xcurologieal Assocntion Boston "May 27 29 Dr Henry A 
K»lc> 117 Ea^l /2d Street \eu ^ork Secretary 
American Ophthalmological Societ> Asheville N C June 13 Dr 
Fniory Hill 501 Ea'st hrariklin Street Richmond A a Secretary 
American Otological Societv Brnrclif! New \orl June 17 19 Dr 

i hnmas J Harris 104 East 40th Street New \ork Secretary 


Anuncan Ph) sica! Therap> Association Philadelphia June S9 Dr 
( C \ mton 585 West End -Kveniie INew \ork Secretary 
American Proctologic Societv Philadelphia June 7 9 Dr Curtice Ro'^ser 
Medical Arts Biiihlinft Dallas Texas Secretary 
American P‘;>chntric A^-^ociation Toronto Canada June 1 a Dr 
( laicncc O t hcne\ Hudson River State Hospital Poughkeepsie 
N \ Sccrctnri 


Amcruan Societv ^or Clinical Investigation \tlantic Citv Ma> 4 Dr 
C>iux C Sturgis Simpson Memorial Institute Ann Arbor Micb Seev 
Amcruan Soeittj of Clinical Pathologists Pfiiladclphia June 7 9 Dr 
\ S C mrdano 604 North Mam Street South Bend Ind Secrctarv 
Aimncan Therapeutic Socictj Atlantic Citv Tune a 6 Dr Grafton 
Pvler Brown 1801 1 St-eet K W Washington D C Secretarj 
Aiiuncan Urofogicaf As ociation 3femphis Tenn Mav 16 22 Dr 
( ilhcrt J Thomas 1009 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis Secretarv 
Aiirona State Medical Association Kogales May 7 9 Dr D F 
llarhridgc Coodnch Building Phoenix Secretarj 
A ociation for the Stiidv of Internal Secretions Philadelphia June 8 9 
Dr 1 M Pottengcr Monrovia Cahf Secretarv 
As ociation of American Phvsicnns Atlantic Citv Mav 5 6 Dr Jam's 

II Means Massachusetts Cencral Hospital Boston Sccretarj 
California Medical Association San Francisco April 27 30 Dr Emma 

W Pope 450 butter Street San Francisco Secretarv 
C« tral Tn State Medical Societj Ashland Kv April 30 Dr J S 
Kliimpp 1139 Fourth Avenue Huntington W \a Secretao 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North ^menca 
Washington D C April 29 30 Dr A J Cheslev State Board oi 
Ihalth St Paul Minnesota Secretar> 

Connecticut State ^^edlcaI Societ> Bridgeport Mav 20 21 Dr Charles 
W Comfort Jr 27 Elm Street New Haven Secretarv 
District of Columbia Medical Societv of W ashington Mav 6 Dr 
C B Conklin l/JS M Street N W W^ashington Secretary 
Florida Medical Association Orlando Ma> 11 12 Dr Shaler Richard«on 

III W^est Adams Street Jacksonville Sccretarj 

Georgia Medical Association of Atlanta Mav 12 lo Dr Allen H 

Biincc 130 Forrest Avenue N E Atlanta Secretarj 
Hawaii Tcrritonal Medical Association W ailuku Alaui "Maj 12 Dr 
1 J Pinkerton ^ oiing Building Honolulu Secretarj 
Illinois State Medical Societv East St Louis Maj 5 7 Dr Harold 1 
Camp Lahl Building Monmouth Secretarj 
Iowa State hledical Societj Des Momes Mav 13 16 Dr Robert L 
Parker >510 Sixth Avenue Des Momes Secretarj 
Kansas Medical Societv JIanhattan May 5 7 Dr J F Hassig Huron 
Building Kansas Citv Secretarj 

Marjland ^ledical and Chirurgical Facultj of Baltimore April 2e 
Dr John T King Jr 1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore S^retarj 
Massachusetts ^ledical Societj Boston June S 10 Dr Walter I Burrage 


ISJ Walnut Street Brookline Secretarj , 

Icdical Librarj Association New Orleans Maj 19 21 
General I ibrarj Universitj of Michigan Ann Arbor Mich , 

Imncsota State Medical Association Minneapoh Maj 4 6 Dr -b 
Mejerding 11 W'est Summit Avenue St Paul Secre arj ^ 
lississippi State Medical Association Jackson ^fay 12 1-1 Dr 
Dye Clarksdale Secretarv „ j 

Iissouri State Medical Association, Joplin Maj 11 14 Dr j 
Goodwin 634 North Grand Boulevard St Louis Secretar 
ational Tuberculosis Association Syracuse 
Charles J Hatfield Henrv Phipps Institute Phda^lphia 
chrtsha State Jledtcal Assoctafon Omaha May 12 14 Dr R B Adams 
Center McKinley Btttidii.g Lincoln Secretary Dr D E 

:e« Hampshire Medical Society Manchester May 19-0 
Sullnaii 7 North State Street Concord Secretao Dr J J* 

d" L 1= 

^hii|j^r 2 «t » f Dr 

'Lanier’s ^rt^f ^ 

nrth Dakota State Medical Association Aberdeen S D J 
Dr Albert W'’ Skclscv 18 ^roadwaj Fargo Secretarj 
fno State Medical Association Toledo May 12 13 Mr Don K 
131 East State Street Columbus Secretary 
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Oklnlionia Slate Metrical Assocntjon OKhlioma City Mn> 11 13 Dr 
C A Thompson Memornl Station Muskogee Secretar> 

Rhotk Island ^Icdical Socict> Providence, June A Dr J W Leech, 
309 Broad Street Providence Secretarv 
Soc»et> for the Studj of Asthma and Allied Conditions Atlantic Cit> 
May 2 Dr NV C Spain 110 East 53d Street New \ork Sccretar> 
South Carolina Medical Association Greenville Mai 6 7 Dr E A 
Jlincs Seneca Secretarv 

South Dakota State Itlcdical A*:socntion Aberdeen June 2 4 Dr John 
r D Cook Langford Secretarj 

Te\as Stale IMedica! As ociation of Beaumont ?ila> 5 7 Dr Holman 
Tailor Medical Arts Biulding tort Worth Secretary 
West Virginia State Medical Association Clarksburg Mav 19^1 Mr 
J W Savage 301 Professional Bldg Charleston Executive Secretary 
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AMERICAN 

The Association library lends periodicals to Pellows of the Association 
and to individual subscribers to The Jourwl in continental United 
States and Canada for a period of three dajs Issues of penoilicals are 
kept on file for a period of five jears onb Requests tor issues of earlier 
cate cannot be filled Requests should he accompanied b> stamp'? to 
cover postage (6 cents if one and 12 cents if two penoduals are requested) 
Periodicals tutbhshed bj the American Medical As'^ocntion are not avail 
able for lending but mav be supplied on purchase order Reprint^ a a 
rule are the properti of authors and can be ob ained for permanent po;»s'‘s 
Sion onli from them 

Titles marked witli an asten^ik (*) are abstracted below 

Amencaa Journal Diseases of Children, Chicago 

41 225 184 (Feb) ]9n 

*Is Familial Jaundice of New Born Infants Erv throblasto'Jis^ Two Cases 
W L Buhrman and II A Sanford Chicago—p 22'' 

•Os'^ification Callus Formation and Calcification I N Kugelmass New 
ork, and R A Berg Portland Ore—[i 230 
•Factors Involved m Combating Hunger Strike m Children W P 
Lucas and 11 B Pr>or San Francisco—p 249 
•Congenital Intestinal Atresia C H W^ebb and O H W'’angen«teen 
Minneapolis —p 262 

•Streptococci Isolated from Excised Tonsils and Posttonsillcctoniv Blood 
Cultures F H Bartlett and J S Pratt Aew \ork—p 28 
•Influence of Excessive Milk Feeding on Gastric ISIotililj Relation to 
Chronic Anorexia W T Sicmson Chicago—p 291 
•Malnutrition m Children Standarduation of Dieiarv L C Rosenberg 
Newark N T ~p 303 

•Qimcal and Roentgenologic Manifestations of Scurvy in Seven ^ear 
Old Child J I Hartman and E Friedman Cleveland—p 337 
•Acute Polimjc^itis M H Bass and B S Denxer Aevv \ork—p 341 
•Mongolism in One of Twins J I Waring Charleston S C—p aSl 
•Acute Iho«phonis Poisoning Case Due to Ingestion of Firework 
E M n«mphrc>'? and B Halpert Chicago—p ,>54 
Tip for Gastroduodenal Tube Designed for \a«al Passage in Infants 
and Children T G Klumpp Boston —p 3e0 
•progress in Pediatrics Correlation of Roentgenographic and Pathologic 
Aspects of Congenital Osseous Sjpbilis S SlcLean Aew \ork — 
p 363 

Familial Jaundice of New-Born Infants—Two cases of 
fatal jaundice in new born infants are reiwrtecl bj Buliriiian and 
Sanford Both cases ga\c a familial historj ol jaundice at birll 
The clinical picture was one of familial jaundice with deep 
progressne icterus enlarged Iner and spleen, bile pigments m 
the urine and an indirect \an den Bergh reaction Both ca-.es 
were characterized b\ an intense anemia with extremelj nnnier- 
ous nucleated er% throcj tes In one case the time of bleeding 
was grcatK increased and there was a reduction in the blood 
plates Botli patients died, and nccropsi showed cnthropoiesis 
blood forming islands in the liter and bjperplasia of the bone 
marrow 

^ Ossification Callus Formation and Calcification — 
Kngclmass and Berg studied the relation between callus forma¬ 
tion and the amount and rate of calcification m rabbits with 
c\perimentaH> induced fractures The greater the local torma 
tion of fibrous tissue the greater was the amount and degree 
of calcification all other conditions remaining the same The 
blood calcium tends to be liighcr and the phosphate lower m the 
course of nornnl bone repair and tlic more rapid the rate ot 
calcification the more marked is this alteration m the calcium 
"’lid phosphate content of the blood Injection of an alkaline 
solution of tnp^m at the site of fracture to produce fibrous 
dissolutioi marl cd'\ retarded the union of bones m comparison 
with tint m the control senes Injection of a solution of tissue 
fibniiogeii m ai mials at tiie site of fracture to stimulate 
increased callus lonna ion inarkcdlj accclc-atcd the union of 


bones in comparison with that in the control senes The main¬ 
tenance of animals with evpenmentallj induced fractures on a 
diet high in protein, to increase the blood clotting factors, pro¬ 
duced no local effect in bone repair as compared with the control 
series Ossification is a local transformation of fibrous tissue 
into bone, the constituents of which are derived from the blood 
Bone repair is a local rather than a scstemic process, and union 
may therefore be induced or accelerated by local therapeutic 
measures 

Combating “Hunger Strike” in Children —Body mea¬ 
surements made by Lucas and Prior established the fact tint 
82 per cent of 110 children comphmmg of aiiore\ia had the 
linear tjpe of build Obstinate constipation bad a high correla¬ 
tion with poor initrition in the linear tjpe in this series Fatigue 
and irritability were characteristic of the most poorly nourished 
children High rates of basal metabolism accompany and 
possibly explain the nertous type of overactnity noted in many 
children of the hncar type Diets high m fat content commonly 
fed to underweight children are contraindicated for subjects of 
the linear type Children of the linear type should be given 
diets with a low fat content The substitution of a quart of 
fruit juices for the quart of milk a dav usually prescribed has 
a stimulating effect on the appetite A diet of low residue 
successfully combats persistent constipation associated yyith mild 
distention of the colon 

Congenital Intestinal Atresia —VVebb and Wangensteen 
add seaenteen additional cases of congenital atresia of the intes¬ 
tine to those already reported in the literature Two of these 
came under their obseraation Correct preopentue recognition 
of tlie condition was made, and both patients w'cre submitted to 
operation with howeaer, a fatal issue By ballooning the 
distal collapsed segment by the injection of air through a hypo¬ 
dermic needle the surgeon conaerted a seemingly impossible 
intestinal suture m one case into an easy anastomosis The 
infant died of paraiicliymatous hemorrhage in the avound, as 
disclosed by postmortem examination, the amstomosis aats 
satisfactory and aaas found to be air and aaater tight The 
importance of the aisualization of gaseous shadoavs and mirrors 
of fluid in the recognition of the condition on roentgen examina¬ 
tion of the abdomen is pointed out Although the oral and 
rectal administration of barium m most cases of acute intestinal 
obstruction is to be deliberately omitted in intestinal atresia, 
the procedure affords information as to the location of the 
obstruction and helps to decide avhethcr or not the atresia is 
multiple \me cases of infants who suryned operation are 
complied from the literature in each instance an anastomotic 
procedure was performed No instance of recotery following 
enterostomy has occurred 

Streptococci from Excised Tonsils and Posttonsil- 
lectomy Blood Cultures—Forty-three per cent of the strepto¬ 
cocci isolated bv Bartlett and Pratt from the interior surface 
of excised tonsils were pyogenes 29 per cent S iiiftcqucii^ 
and 14 per cent 3" anqmosus The beta streptococci 3" im/n, 
S igiiavtis and S jtcalis constituted less than 1 per cent of all 
isolations Bacillus hisiformis was present m 36 per cent of all 
cases Sixty-four blood cultures were tal en two hours after 
tonsillectomy Streptococci were present m 6 per cent of these 
cultures Mixed growth of streptococci and staphylococci, 
diphtheroid bacilli and a gram-negatne bacillus were also found 
In one case two strains of streptococcus that had not been found 
in the tonsil appeared m the blood 

Influence of Excessive Milk Feeding on Gastric 
^Motihty—According to Siemscn, exccssue milk feeding oyer 
a short period has little or no influence on gastric motility as 
recorded by the graphic method Continued oyer a short period 
cxccssiyc milk feeding does not liaye an unfay orable influence 
on appetite 

Malnutrition in Children—Two groups of underweight 
children, each consisting of twenty-fiye subjects were selected 
by Rosenberg and matched according to age, height yy eight and 
sex One was put on a special dietary (cxpcrimuital) and the 
other on a represematne American dietary (control) and the 
progress ot one group was compared with that of the other at 
the end of a period of six months Tlic experimental dietary 
consisted of a quart of certified milk daily, a variety ot nuts, 
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whole grain cereal products three times a day and fresh fruits, 
and \egetables twice a da}, meat and eggs being excluded It 
IS obvious that there w as a preponderance of basic o\ er acid- 
forniing elements The increase in weight pro\ed the exi>cri 
mental diet superior from the standpoint of rapidit}, as well as 
of pernnnence, of results The increase m weight at the end 

of the SIX months period was 12 per cent greater and the 
increase in height 24 per cent greater in the experimental group 
than in the control group The more extensile anthropometric 
data established the lalidit} of the results in the stud} of the 
weight gams, while further technical treatment of these data 
m relation to the girths of arm and calf and the subcutaneous 
tissue 01 er the biceps corroborated the supcriorit} of the cxpcri 
mental dietary The results proved the experimental dietary 
to have been superior for girls to a greater extent than for boss 
It is likely that psychic factors played an important part in the 
production of this sex difference The studies of the blood 
showed no difference m progress for the two groups The 
urinalyses indicated a much lower acidity for the experimental 
group than for the control group The psychometric studies 
and the roentgen examination of the bones were not coiicIusul 
The stools of the two groups showed a decided contrast m 
physical appearance with a diminution in the total number of 
bacteria in the stools of the experimental group 

Scurvy in Seven Year Old Child—A case of scuny in a 
child of 7 years with complete serial roentgenograms, is pre¬ 
sented by Hartman and Friedman The case is interesting 
because of the unusual age of the patient and the absence ot 
the most typical roentgenologic changes seen in infantile scuryy, 
the Gerustmarkzone and the Trummerfeldzone 

Acute Polymyositis—A case of polymyositis in a child is 
reported by Bass and Denzer Although the course of the 
disease was peculiarly acute, neycrtliekss the clinical fcaturts 
were those described in the chronic forms under the title 
dermatoniyositis—exquisite tenderness and also inyoKcment of 
the skin yvith doughy swelling confined to the middle of the 
extremities Necropsy indicated that the essential pathologic 
development in tins case was sepsis with localization of the 
organism chiefly in the muscles 

Mongolism in One of Twins—A case of mongolism m 
one of dizygotic twins reported by Waring supports the view 
that the condition is the result of a defect m germ plasm and 
not due to the general physical condition of the parents 

Phosphorus Poisoning—Humphreys and Haliiert state 
that the risk of acute phosphorus poisoning has been decreased 
but not eliminated by the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of yellow phosphorus matches The ingestion of fireworl s 
contamiiig phosphorus is a cause of acute phosphorus poisoning 
in children A case of fatal phosphorus poisoning m a 414 year 
old boy, traced to such a source, is described A rev lew of the 
medical literature revealed a total of twelve reported cases 
There is evidence that this figure does not give a true idea of 
the frequency of phosphorus poisoning caused by fireworks 
Congenital Osseous Syphilis—The chief purpose of tins 
study by McLean was to determine the value of the roentgeno 
gram in the diagnosis of congenital syphilis and to correlate 
the roentgen picture with the underlying pathologic changes 
The observations are based on the examination of more than 
1 500 roentgen films of syphilitic infants, many of which were 
studied serially It is not intended to offer the roentgenologist 
or clinician a substitute for scrupulous critical examination, nor 
IS It suggested that roentgenology will ever assume the place 
now held by serologic study in the diagnosis of the disease It 
IS only by the correlation of clinical, serologic and roentgen 
observations that knowledge of congenital syphilis will be 
furthered 


American Journal of Physical Therapy, Chicago 

T 441‘^S‘^ (Feb) 1931 

High Lights m History of Roentgenology I S Trostler Chicago — 
Use of^ Static Current Rationale and Indications T H Humphris 
•- Venon'^of T^ght^ on Blood Components A Furniss London —p 465 

^fJ^Molet Raj Therapy C F Cumherhatcb London-p 474 


Action of Light on Blood Components —According to 
Furniss, the blood is of great importance m actinotherapy 
^ arious complex changes take place in the skin, the products 
elaborated there are transported to the organs and tissues o[ 
the body by the blood stream Every blood constituent (the 
corpuscles, both red and white, the plates, the scrum and the 
blood pigments) all undergo changes as a result of light acting 
on the body Dealing with these constituents in turn, the 
author first considers the erythrocytes In the absorption of 
light radiations by the blood, it appears that only the compara 
tivclv long wavelengths are effective, although in thin layers 
hemoglobin absorbs the visible and some of the ultraviolet 
ravs Under ultraviolet irradiation the erythrocytes slightly 
increase in number and the hemoglobin content increases after 
continued treatment Often the worse the anemia, the more it 
seems to respond to ultraviolet irradiation The erythrocytes 
are protected from the ultraviolet radiation by the serum, on 
the other hand, it suspended m physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride thev are readilv hcmolvzed by this radiation The 
visible and infra-red radiation is mostly converted into heat 
and used for warming the body, while some is emitted again 
(accounting for the fluorescence of some tissues) Wave 
lengths m the ultraviolet region and a small amount of those 
III the visible and infra-red are converted into chemical energy 
capable of affecting the chemical equilibrium of the blood 
causing changes m its calcium phosphorus and iron constitu 
tioii The fragility of the erv tlirocy tes is said to be increased 
The miniber of leukocvtcs is also affected differently by the 
different wavelengths The longer ultraviolet rays (e g those 
emitted by an air-ccxiled mercury vapor lamp at a distance of 
1 feet) cause reduction chiefly of the lymphocytes and to a less 
extent of the polvmorphonuclcar leukocytes The visible rays 
in the red region and the mfra-red rays cause a transient fall 
The visible rays stimulate lymphocytosis and leukocytosis It 
IS the shorter ultraviolet rays that have the most important 
action on the leukocytes All published results agree that ultra 
V lolet radiation stimulates a ly mphocy tosis in man and in am 
mals Even after one dose an increase of leukocytes amounting 
to from two to four thousand has been reported, the maximum 
being reached in about four to five hours after exposure The 
lymphocyte count is increased so markedly as to be able to 
counteract the effect of diminution by roentgen rays The 
blood plates also are increased by irradiation It has been 
noted that thev are abnormally few in animals kept m the 
dark from birth If such animals are irradiated, an increase 
in the phtes occurs 

Radium in Cancer Therapy —Quick states that radium has 
made a notable contribution and has added a stimulus to the 
general problem of cancer investigation Since it is an agent 
for local application only, it must not be regarded as an ideal 
cancer cure It has however, increased the curability of cancer 
and has reduced the severity of many operative surgical pro 
cedures It has supplanted some surgical operations entirely 
It has relieved operative surgery ot the responsibility for 
attempting the unreasonable or impossible, as a frantic effor, 
and has made possible a larger measure of palliative relict in 
advanced cancer Advancement in radium therapy depends on 
the intensive cooperation of pathologist, clinician and physicis 
he technical problems of application and dosage intensity mus 
be calculated and made with the greatest possible care an 
precision The combination of radon roentgen radiation a 
operative surgery offers far more in the average case o ranc 
than adherence to any one agent alone, they are complemeii y 
and not competitive 


Archives of Ophthalmology, Chicago 

5 161226 (Fell) 1921 

3 pl,ttalmos Associated vuth Diabetes Insipidus and I-arge Defects in 

E^TldofTrrnspi”nt.i™r"TTeee\e'ir'‘^ 

;:"g.s"o7Sf iuopine -d Rpinepbeine on Inlnnsie Mnselc of 

Xe H Hartgraics and P C Kronfe d Chicago-P 212 ^ 

aiar, Sarcoma of Ins Iridecloniy No Reciirrencc in 
[alf years W Zentmajer Philadelphia p 219 
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Scn«iiti\c Arelhods for Detection of Bjerrum and Other Scotomas C E 
1 crrcc G Hand and I I SIo^n, Baltimore —j> 224 
•Refle'c Transmission of Stinndi from One Lje to Other DaikliKht 
Test Following Ncurcctoni> A Fcigcnbiuni Jerusalem Palestine 

—p 261 

Extension of Glioma (Kelinoblastoma) Into Optic Ner\e A B Reese 
New \ork—p 269 

*Mechiiu«m of CoiiMilsi\e Mo\cmcnts of Orbicularis and of Face Manner 
of Remo\aI T A Williams Washington D C and Miami Beach 
Fh—p 272 

•Relation of Paranasal Sinuses to Ocular Disorders Especially to Retro 
bulbar Neuritis S K Gifford Chicai,o—p 27h 

Exophthalmos m Diabetes Insipidus —Wheeler states 
tint exophtlnlmos, large detects in the hones of the skull and 
dnbetes insipidus make up a sjndrome of espccnl interest to 
pedntriciaiis It is of prime importance to oplithalraologists 
because the striking telltale sign is the cxophtlnlmos and 
heciuse the optic iicne and retina nny become nnohed, with 
consequent impiirment of sight The exophthalmos may be so 
great tint impairment or loss of sight may result from exposure 
of the cornea Giieii a child with unilateral or bilateral exoph¬ 
thalmos without CNidcnt cause the ophthalmologist may well 
thiiil of the possibility of Christian s sj ndrome Let him 
palpate the si ull for possible defects m the bone, particularly 
around the orbit, and subject the patient to roentgen examination 
of tlie head and of the hip bones The roentgenologist ma\ 
demonstrate areas of loss of bone that cannot be discovered by 
palpation let him think of the possibility of excessive thirst 
and of excessive urine of low specific gravity With the con 
ditioii well m the ophthalmologists mind the diagnosis of the 
syndrome is easy W^assermann tests of the blood and spinal 
fluid have not been positive m any case Tuberculin tests have 
been done m only a few cases, but there seems to have been no 
positive report Chemical examination of the blood reveals 
notbmg characteristic Examination of the cellular elements 
of the blood may show nothing abnormal In this regard there 
IS quite a contrast with such a condition as chloroma At 
present one has a right to a mental picture of a neoplastic 
process involving structures ni the floor of the third ventricle 
(tuber cmcreum, infundibulum), possibly involving the hvpophy- 
sis and other nearby cerebial structures, invading the orbit, and 
imoKing the bones of the skull and perhaps other bones The 
infiltrating and destructive tissue need not be of a single patho 
logic class but it IS most likely to be the veltow, nodular hpoid 
storage xanthoma that Rowland has held responsible for this 
VICIOUS process which occurs in children With reasonable 
assurance, diabetes insipidus can be accounted for by disurbance 
of the cerebral tissue ni the floor of the third ventricle with or 
without invasion of the hypophysis The defects of the bone 
probably are not the result of interference w ith function of these 
cerebral structures but are due to true invasion of the bones 
bv the hyperplastic process The pronounced exophthalmos is 
probably never due to mere loss of bone of the roof and other 
bony parts of the orbit but to true invasion of the orbit bv the 
hvpcrplastic process Invasion of the hypophvsis may occur 
with or without erosion of the sella turcica If the hypopiivsis 
IS injured, asexuahtv, dwarfism and other evidences of inter¬ 
ference of function may result 

Ocular Lesions in Septicemia—A study made by Fnedcn- 
wald and Roues of the eyes m thirty-two cases of septicemia 
obtained at necropsy has revealed a number of lesions not here 
tofore described m this condition \me cases showed an inflam- 
matorv lesion m the choroid which is called septic choroiditis 
This lesion lesemblcs that produced experimentally in rabbits bv 
^farchesam and von Szily so called allergic or anaphylactic 
choroiditis The finding of this condition m human cases with 
out any chmcal or histologic evidence of sympathetic ophthalmia 
strongly supports the view that these lesions are m no wav 
related to svmjiathctic ophthalmia A case of subacute bacterial 
cudoearditis complicated by embolic ncuroretinitis and a case ot 
chronic nephritis arteriolar sclerosis svpliihtic aortitis and aibu 
miininc relmitis w ith Icrmmal Sin f'lococcus ■ tndans septicemia 
are reixirtcd Periarterial iiiflammatorv nodules were found in 
the choroid similar to those described bv Goldstein and \\ exler 
111 a case of jacriarlentis nodosa and bv Hanssen and Knack in 
cases of albummunc retinitis The jxissiblc relation ot the e 
two couriitions is discussed A. case oi generalized periarteritis 
nodosa with ocular lesions is reported 


Synergistic Action of Atropine and Epinephrine on 
Intrinsic Muscles of Eye—Hartgraves and Ivroiifeld jiresciit 
facts that speak much m favor of the opinion that epmephrme, 
III the dose that was used in their cases, has no influence on 
the tonicity of the ciliary muscle and therefore no noticeable 
influence on the static refraction of the eve although the range 
of accommodation is considerably reduced Epmephrme and 
cocaine, therefore are cycloplegics which prevent, or in smaller 
doses only reduce the contractility of the ciharv muscle but do 
not change its original natural tone For atropine the observa¬ 
tion still holds true that it causes the maximum possible relaxa¬ 
tion of the ciliary muscle and so the minimum static refraction 
known thus far The failure of the sympathomimetic drugs to 
increase the effect of atropine indicates strongly that the effect 
of the latter on the ciliary muscle cannot be increased by any 
method 

Reflex Transmission of Stimuli from One Eye to the 
Other—From tests described by Feigeiibaum, two conclusions 
may be reached 1 The neurectomized eve reacts in a typical 
way, although the sensitive connections with the centers are cut 
Thus one may assume a so-called axon reflex, t e, a short 
reflex that does not pass through the center (mtra-ocuhr vaso¬ 
motor reflex of the uveal vessels'! 2 The influence of the 
second eye probably likewise consists m a primitive reflex of 
this kind I e , an mterociilar vasomotor reflex transmission of 
stimuli It IS thus comprehensible that, m absolute glaucoma 
with hypotonia (atrophy of the ins and secondary cataract) m 
which degeneration of the relative nervous receptor organs has 
occurred the stimulus meets with no response With regard to 
the aforementioned assumption of Birch Hirschfeld and also 
n neurectomized patients the results of the dark-light test seem 
to point more to the probability that in primary glaucoma the 
parallelism m reaction comes from mutual influence of both eyes 
and that the lowering of pressure in one eye, after the trephin 
ing of the other must be ascribed to a vasomotor reflex It is 
also easy to understand why a secondary glaucoma often does 
not show this parallelism, as it frequently arises not from vas¬ 
cular but from coarse mechanical lesions, for instance from 
luxation of the lens In all probability, a certain predisposition 
of the vessels is a primary condition for the parallelism some¬ 
what as Schmidt regards the endothelium in patients with 
glaucoma This predisposition would then be the hypothetic 
directing cause for the conformity m the reaction of eyes with 
primary glaucoma In general it may be said that, m the dark, 
eyes behave as if there were an irritation of the cervical sym¬ 
pathetic (dilatation of the pupil, a rise m teijsion), while with 
regard to the effect of light (contraction of the pupil, a fall m 
tension) it appears as if a parasympathetic stimulation is pre¬ 
dominant The author believes that one should not speak of a 
causal connection between the width of the pupil and ocular 
tension, but rather of a far-reachmg coordination 

Mechanism of Convulsive Movements of Orbicularis 
and of Face—^Williams reports six cases of convulsive move¬ 
ments of the orbicularis and of the face which illustrate tin. 
fact that convulsive movements of this kind may depend on 
psychologic mechanisms even when they originate in an uneasi¬ 
ness of physical origin There may be some general toxic 
condition, like Bright s disease and high blood pressure, or an 
endocrine disorder as dyslhvroidism or dyspituitarism These 
conditions make the patient uneasy, and he changes his position 
On the other hand the cause of the convulsive movement may 
be purely psychologic, such as worry or anxiety The physician 
should determine the mechanism of the movement m order that 
he may devise methods to overcome it when jiossible This is 
emmentl) possible m the psychogenic cases provided the patient 
IS given an mtclhgenf understanding of himseli and the proper 
training is then followed It is the process of conditioimig' 
comprised in psychotherapy Convulsive and mtcmixirate tics 
are accompanied by consciousness of the act, are preceded by a 
desire sometimes amounting to a passion to perform it, and are 
followed bv a leelmg of relief The victim feels compelled to 
make the movement comprising the tic hence the terra impulsive 
or compulsive neurosis The movements always represent, 
however incompletely, some voluntary act, e g, turning the 
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head, wrinkling the nose, shrugging the shoulders, biting the 
cheek, blinking the eye, sniffling or jerking a limb The end to 
which the movement vas first directed, however, has often 
passed from the recollection of the patient, and the act itself 
has often degenerated into a caricature of what it originallv was 
A simple example is winking of the e\es which has continued 
for years in spite of the fact that the irritation of the foreign 
body which first excited it Ins long subsided A tic often 
originates in an idea, w'liich ultimately becomes ignored or for¬ 
gotten by the patient 

Relation of Paranasal Sinuses to Ocular Disorders — 
In the causation of retrobulbar neuritis, multiple sclerosis is 
given by Gifford as the most important disease, probably 
accounting for ov er 50 per cent of cases Cases due to purulent 
snusitis comprise about 3 5 per cent Of the 15 or 20 per cent 
for which no cause can be found, opinions differ as to how 
man} are caused by latent or hvperplastic sinusitis There is 
pathologic evidence that such forms of sinusitis mav cause 
retrobulbar neuritis bv direct extension Before operations on 
the sinuses are performed in such cases, every effort must be 
made to eliminate other causes cspcciallv multiple sclerosis and 
tumor of the brain Examination of the spinal fluid with 
reference to the gold curve and cell count should be made in 
cverv case Tissue removed from the nose should be examined 
microscopically in every patient operated on since it is oiilv 
through knowledge of the pathologic process in such cases tint 
a better understanding of the whole problem mav be obtained 
With present inforiiiation and methods of diagnosis there will 
still be a number of cases in which exploratory operation on 
the sinuses is indicated 


Arkansas Medical Society Journal, Little Rock 

37 177 192 (reb ) 1911 

Treatment of Cjstocele Watkins Interposition OpcrTtion T Krock 
Tort Smith—p 177 

Dngnosis and Treatment of Ostcom>clitis F W Carruthers Little 
Uock—p 180 


Canadian Medical Association Journal, Montreal 

34 187 3Sfi (Teb ) 1931 

Rest Work 'incl Phy in Ilcilth and Disease E F Burzard Oxford — 
P 18? 

Certim Aspects of Pitliogenesis of Angina Pectoris J H Menus, 
Boston ■—p 193 

•Anterior Pituitary Like Ilormone of ITiimnn Pheenta J B Collip 

D I Thomson M K McPhnil and J E Williamson Montreal — 

p 201 

•Incorporation of ^ Uanuns in Bread F F Tisdall T G IE Drake 
and A Brown Toronto—p 210 

•Lioselcctan for Intra\cnous Pjelograph) J C JlcC/elland Toronto 
—p 213 

Immunologic Problems in Septicemia F T Cadhani Winnipeg —p 219 

Observations on Sympathetic Iservous S'stem W J Mo'o Rochester 
Minn —p 226 

Clinical Results Following Operation of Sjmpathctic Ramisoction N D 
Ro>Je Sydney Australia—p 229 

Renal Sympatheticotonus and Renal Sjmpathectoniy S H Harris and 
R G S Harris S>dne> Australia—p 235 

Sleep and Its Disorders in Childhood H C Cameron London —p 239 

Phrcnectomy P S Irwin \\ ankoa Hawaii—p 245 

•Ethyl Chloride and Its Place in Anesthesia H J Shields Toronto 
—p 250 

Feasibility of Contributory Health Insurance Scheme for Manitoba 
E S Moorhead Winnipeg —p 254 

Significance of Reflex Action in Color Vision F Allen M innipeg 
—P 259 

Administration of Carminatives V E Henderson Toronto p 26- 

Placenta Praevia Cesarean Section Recovery R Mitchell Winnipeg 
—P 265 

Unusual Case of Unilateral Renal Bleeding E Smith Edmonton p 268 

Interesting Cases of Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis R R MacGregor 
Kingston —p 269 

Case of Rbinophyma B F yfaciiaugbton Montreal —p 271 

»Mercuna!ism from External Use of Mercurochrome 220 Soluble D E H 
Cleveland Vancouver—p 272 


Anterior-Pituitary-Like Hormone of Human Placenta 
—Jfethods of preparing extracts of human placentas containing 
m alcohol insoluble principle are described by Collip and col¬ 
laborators The effect of such extracts on the growth and 
iveight of the ovaries, testes, seminal vesicles, prostates and 


epididymides of immature and adult rats are noted and com 
pared with the effects obtained by implantation of pituitary 
bodies 

Vitamins in Bread—Tisdall and collaborators state that 
although the refined gram products which bulk so largeh m 
the modern diet are deficient in vitamins, an additional general 
supply of vitamins Bi and E may be made available by incor 
porating wheat germ in bread An additional general supply 
of vitamin D may be made available by incorporating it in 
bread The vitamin D does not change in any way the appear 
ance or taste of the bread This procedure, either alone or 
vv itb the addition of the w heat germ, can be utilized at no addi 
tional cost to the consumer In regard to vitamin D, egg volk 
IS the only commoiilv used food substance which contains this 
vitamin in appreciable amounts, the chief source being sunshine 
and skv shine Bread is a particularly suitable carrier for 
vitamins on account of Us universal distribution and its large 
consumption bv the wage earning class who frequently cannot 
afford to buy the more expensive vitamin containing foods 

Intravenous Pyelography—Pyclograms made by llcClel 
land willi lopax were not so sharply defined as those made wilh 
sodium iodide lopax will outline a pelvis and ureter when 
some mechanical obstruction is present which prevents sodium 
iodide reaching the kidiicv pelvis It usually gives a better 
outline III the presence of an obstruction though not alwavs 
Cvsioscopv mav not be necessary to localize a calculus in the 
uriiiarv tract lopax is useful when one is unable to catheterize 
the ureters to get a pvelogram and ureterogram One may be 
deceived as to the pathologic condition of the kidncv when no 
lojiax IS excreted and must be careful about the conclusions 
drawn lopax mav be of use as a urinary antiseptic Move 
incuts of the ureter are seen that is, sv stole and diastole If 
IS of great assistance to the urologist in the diagnosis of difficult 
cases In a senes of cases in which it was used by the author, 
reactions were not noted 

Ethyl Chloride in Anesthesia —Shields emphasizes that 
cthvl chloride is not a suitable anesthetic for the excessiveh 
stimulated or the extremelv apathetic patient that it should 
not be used m the presence of respiratory obstruction of any 
cinracter tliat it is contraindicated for extremely painful sur 
gical procedures that its real danger is partlv due to its toxicitv, 
but more particularly to its extreme volatilitv which readily 
permits of overdose and to its quick action which necessitates 
constant and close attention for untoward signs and finally 
that for the average individual when given with reasonable 
precautions it mav be considered a safe anesthetic 

Mercurialism from External Use of Mercurochrome 
—Cleveland reports that the lesions in a case of impetigo con 
tagiosa in a new born child, apparently otherwise liealtliv, were 
treated over a period of twelve days with 4 per cent merciiro 
chrome 220 soluble About the seventh or eighth day the child 
began to be salivated, faded to feed properly and lost weight, 
apparentlv because of soreness of the mouth and on the eleventh 
day developed a generalized ervthema At this time albuinui 
was found m the urine All these symptoms subsided rapidly 
on withdrawal of the mercurochrome Two months late' the 
child was reported by the mother as being apparently perfect y 
well The case is regarded as one of mercurialism due to the 
external use of mercurochrome 


Flonda Medical Association Journal, Jacksonville 

17 351 398 (Veb ) 1931 

Blood Tnnsfiision Chmcol Application and Reactions J E Boyd an 
G W Richardson Jacksons illc—p 361 r. 

Acute Intestinal Obstruction V'alue of J’” jj ' Da„son 

\ecessit> for Surgicnl Exploration of Abdomen G 

West Palm Beach—p 364 Cr,.,,i,prn Florida 

Rheumatic Fever and Lobar Pneumonia Oceurrenee in Southern Fo 

F S Nichol Miami—P 366 , n . VC Siiift 

Di orders of Heart Secondary to Thyroid Disease 

Jacksonville—P 368 , , r r Freeman Lakeland 

Factors Concerning Pulmonary Tuberculosis G C Freeman c 

Bronchial Spirochetosis J A 2^E,?“'’'rhatia!ioochcc —P 37-< 

Ht''.o“'referDepJc:s“an,'ELe. of Ethyl Chloride in General Ancs 
thesia XI H Stuart St Petersburg—p 375 
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Indiana State Medical Assn Journal, Fort Wayne 

84 69 122 (Feb 15) 1931 

Importance of H»s!or> nnd Ph>sical Exnmtnation in Diagnosis J B 
Hemck Chic*xRO —p 69 

Familial ion Becklinglnusen s Disease Unusual Manifestations Is. M 
Bentt) and F W Cregor, Iiidianipolis —p 72 
Childhood Tuberculosis P D Cnmni E\ans\ille—p 76 
Tumors of Colon W H Baker South Bend —p 79 
Badiographic Factor m Early Diagnosis of Pulmonarj Tuberculosis 
C A Stajton Indiampolis—p 85 

Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Hes Moines 

81 S5 102 (Feb ) 1931 

Silas Weir Mitchell Man of Aledicine and Letters T B Throckmorton 
Des Momcs—p *>5 

Radiation m Peh 1C Disease H F Herrick Ottumua—p 63 
1 rolongcd Bed Re«;l in Tuberculosis C F Ta>lor Norton—p 66 
Role of Surgerj in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis J D B» gard 
Harlan —p 68 

Allergy Hav Feier and Eczema Z W Stewart Iowa City—p 72 
Is 0\iduct Open’ L D Smith Des Moines—p 77 
iIoti\ation in Mcdicil S> mptonntologj W Malamud Foxboro Alass 
—p 80 

Gonococcal Pjelonephrosis H P Lee Iowa Cit} —p 84 

Journal of Comparative Psychology, Baltimore 

11 237 jIS (Feb) 1931 

Insight and Foresight m Various Animals K D McDougall and 
\Y McDougall —p 237 

Comments on First Reports of Columbia Study of Animal Drnes 
C J Leuba —p 275 

Study of Form Perception in Indirect Vision R M Collier Clncngo 

—P 281 

Rehtioiiship Between Compulsory Phvsical Exercise and Ability of White 
Rat to Learn and Relearn an Eleiaicd Skeleton Maze S M Corej 
Chicago-^p 291 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

804 2-)3 296 (Feb 5) 1931 

CocMstence of Mjxedcmi md Pernicious Anemia J H Means 
J Lerman and W B Castle Boston —p 23 e 
Bighth Aeii Enthiid Health Institute G H Bigelow and H L 
Lombard Boston —p 248 

Effect of Calaiini in Pruritic Shin Affections Calcium Gluconate J G 
Donning and A Blumenfeld Boston—p 250 
Cinchoplien and Acute Fellow Atrophy of Liter W G Walker 
Brocton —p 253 

Broncboscopj in Diagnosis and Treatment of Chest Conditions M C 
Mjerson Iken Fori —p 255 

804 351 412 (Feb 19) 1931 

Koehlers Disease D C Patterson Bridgeport Conn—p 3al 
Foreign Bod} from Bladder J W Jameson Concord K H —p 354 
•Traumatic Separation of S}mpli}SIS Pubis J W Seter Boston—p 55 
•Sodium Am}tal as intratenous Anesthetic J C FlcCann and J Fallon 
Worcester Mass—p 3a8 

•Clinical Eapencnccs with Sodium Am} tal and Aiertin as Basal Ancs 
tlietics E B Ferguson Boston —p 363 
Aims of Ftedical Education S Eushniore Boston ~p 366 
Progress in Gastro-Enterology in 1930 A E Austin Boston —p 377 

s 

Traumatic Separation of Symphysis Pubis —Scaer 
reports three cases of traumatic separation of tlie sjniplnsis 
pubis tint show tint functional rccoaera maj occur in spite of 
considenble separation at the sjmphasis eaen if perfect ana- 
tonne reposition IS not obtained A lieiaj swathe, kept tight is 
iisualK sufficient support to the pehis The scheme of a con¬ 
stant pressure swathe is useful and could be emplojed Except 
in unusual cases operation is not indicated 

Sodium Amytal as Intravenous Anesthetic —Sodium 
aimtal was gnen mtrarenousl) hi McCann and Fallon in 130 
selected surgical cases It induced onl\ a basic hepnosis and 
additional anesthetics were needed to eliminate reflexes and 
relax muscles There were no discomforts with induction such 
as occur with inlnlalion or local ancethesia Ether was aluats 
the supplenientare anesthetic except for tliiroid operations for 
winch nitrous oxide-ox\gen was used The amount of ether 
needed was less b> 35 to 75 per cent than would liaee been 
required had ether aleme been used Fun tal caused a transient 
fall of blood pressure which when ncccssare was controlled hi 
cpmcplinne \11 patients com ale ced with much less discomfort 
than usualle follows operation \ausca and aomiting occurred 
in onh 31 of lot) jiaticnt Patients slept about tour and a half 
hours alter ojKratioii and were lethargic for the next twente- 
four lhc\ remembered little of the experience on the da\ of 


operation Sensibilitv to pain was reduced, so that thej needed 
little morphine after operation Pulmonarj edema was the only 
serious complication It occurred twice in the presence of 
advanced cardiac disease once when there was a past history 
of lung abscess, and once when there was no such historj 
Three of the four patients died from pneumonia Urmao reten¬ 
tion occurred a little more often than with ether alone Rest¬ 
lessness de\ eloped as consciousness returned, but morphine 
controlled it satisfactonlj 

Sodium Amytal and “Avertin ”—Ferguson states that 
sodium amytal is an excellent sedafi\e preliminary to other 
and deeper narcosis Postoperatne nausea and xomiting are 
greatly reduced Oral administration rehe3es immediate pre- 
operatne apprehension Intraienous administration, while 
assuring more accurate dosage, is likewise more time consuming 
and shghtlj more hazardous and is liardK justified The con¬ 
traindications to the use of “Avertin ’ are conditions of shock 
and marked dcbilitj, disease of the hier or kidneys, or presence 
of disease of the rectum, the chief disadiantage being the 
possibility of rectal irritation following its use Its advantages 
are ease of induction, better relaxation than is possible with 
other light anesthetics, moderately prolonged postoperative sleep, 
-’lid great reduction m instances of postanesthcfic nausea and 
vomiting Neither sodium amjtal nor “Avertin' fulfils the 
requirements of a good anesthetic which will produce uncon¬ 
sciousness speedilj, and without untoward after effects Thej 
do however offer definite advantages as preliminar) sedatives 
that deepen the narcosis and extend the field of usefulness of 
some of the volatile anesthetics, such as nitrous oxide Used in 
this waj, sodium amvtal is especiallv indicated in the ncrvmtis 
apprehensive individual, where only light narcosis is needed 
and muscular relaxation is not essential “Avertin,” on the 
other hand, in combination with nitrous oxide produces greater 
muscular relaxation over a long period of time, but ss more 
toxic and has a more limited field of usefulness 

New York State Journal of Medicine, New York 

31 195 260 (Feb 15) 1931 

Renew of Progress of Control of Tuberculosis and Adnnees in Its 
Patbolog) and Bacteriology E R Bilduin Sannac Lake—p I^S 
Application of High Frequency Currents m Otolaryngology L M 
Hurd New \ork—p 198 

Ph>sical Therapy in Compensation Work H J Knickerbocker Gencia 

—p 200 

Artificial Pneumothorax and Phrcniccctomy m Treatment of Pulmomry 
Tuberculosis H F Gammons and A N Aitken Lockport—p 203 
Rndium in Dermalologj W 11 Cameron Neu York—p 206 
Diagnosis of Bilnry Tract Diseases in Early Stages J A Lichty and 
S Bowen Clifton Springs —p 209 

Stenho Secondir> to Induced Abortion Tubal Factor I C Rubin, 
New Y ork —p 213 

Strjehnine Poisoning J Aikman, Rochester—p 219 

Northwest Medicine, Seattle 

so 55 108 (Feb ) 39M 

Aschh'‘im Zondek Pregnancy Test Anabsis of 150 Cases b> Simplified 
Technic A Mathieu and T McKenzie I ortland Ore —p 55 
Adenomyoma of Uterus \\ C Hunter and J C Adams Portland, 
Ore —p 62 

Aicriin Anesthesia and Analgesia in Obstetrics bi Its Rectal Admmis 
trition C W WhitaVer Tacoma Mash—p 69 
Isa«al Plastic Surgerj Conicx Nose in Women J H Harter Seattle 
—p 74 

Value of Tests for Functional Capacitj of Luer W J Kerr Sin 
Francisco—p 78 

Etiologic Concept of Chronic Arthritis F R Maddison Tacoma Wash 

—p 81 

Bronchnl Carcinoma Case K W inslow Seattle —p 86 

Clinical Aspects of Diarrhea L L Nunn \ancou\tr Wash_p 87 

Henoch s Purpura in Relation to Allergj J F Griggs Tacoma Wash 
—p 91 

Diuretics and Mjocardial Efficiencj C P Wilson Portland Ore 
—p 94 

Lowerinc the Infant Morlaht} Bate A Douglas Salem Ore —p 96 

Oklahoma State Medical Assn Journal, Muskogee 

81 33 64 (Feb) 1931 

GKcogcn in Medical and Surgical Conditions G H Stagner Enck, 

— p 

Acute Surgical Abdomen E Fi her Frederick —p 35 
Id \ C Tisda! Elk Cit} —p 37 
Goiter F Border Manguni —p 42 
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Jocil Anesthesia in Counlrj Hospital hy Country SiirRcon C C Allen, 
rredcrick—p 43 

Treatment of Tecal Tistula R H Fox Altns —p 45 
Tetanus Its Trcqucnci Prevention anti Treatment Cases F II 
AIcGreffor AIant.imi —p 47 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Harrisburg 

3 1 291 If,3 (Fcl, ) 1931 

Siftnifirance of Personality Make I p in Afctlicine Infintnce on Per 
sonality of Thyroid Dysfunction Especially in Graves Disease C C 
\\ holey PittsburRli—p 291 

Personality in Determination of Types of Functional Psychoses II Iv 
Petry Warren —p 294 

Personality Deviations Asso-iatcd with Sinistrality and with Defective 
HearinB G F Willey Ifarnshiirg —[i 296 

Present Status of Thoracic Surgery J Alexander Ann Arhor Mich 
—p 300 

Sinusitis in Children M H Davis Pliiladcliihia -p 3115 

Differential Diagnosis of Scarlet Fever Measles and Riihella S S 
oody Philadeliihia —p 307 

Diagnosis of Acute Osteomyelitis F R Rausch Allentown—p 312 

Treatment of Acute Ilcnialogcnous Osteomyelitis I se of Maggots 
C C Weil S Rettrour and R Rohm Pittshiirgh —p 313 

Treatment of Chronic Osteomyelitis J If Calliraith Altoona—p 116 

Physiologic Prohlcms Arising from Forcing of 1 liiids W II rhanias 
Philadelphia —p 320 

Acute Hematogenous Infection of Kidney D M Hance Easton — 
p 322 

Renal Vascular Anomalies and Renal Disease T R Fetter Philadel 
phia —p 324 

Cyst of Ins Following Penetrating W'ound of Eye O G A Ral cr 
Johnstown—p 330 

Sarcoma of Choroid W' S Reese Philadelphia—p 331 


Philippine Journal of Science, Manila 

44 1 251 (Jan Fell ) 1931 

•Experimental Studies of Dengue J S Simmons J II St John ami 
r H K Reynolds —p 1 

Experimental Studies of Dengue —In 1928 Siiiimoiis and 
collaborators selected dengue as a subject for study ^ Ik prob 
lems considered had to do willi the epideniiology of dengue 
tlie nature of the y irus its identification size filtrabiliti ap|>car 
ance, virulence, yiability in vitro and its possible growth in 
culture mediums the iiossibihty of transmitting dengue to man 
bv insects other than AiiophcUs ocgipti the possibility of 
transmission of dengue from infected to noriinl insects search 
for a lower aininai susceptible to dengue wliicli would be suitabk 
for use, instead of man, in diagnostic and c\i>erinicntal work 
search for improved methods of diagnosis by studies of the 
leukocyte curves and serologic reactions of patients, further 
studies of the immunity to dengue of man and lower animals 
observations on the therapeutic value of immune serum and the 
investigation of a prophylactic vaccine The results, even of 
negative observations, arc submitted in detail, as it was believed 
that the data brought out not only would add certain funda¬ 
mental information to the present knowledge concerning dengue 
but might also prove of assistance to those engaged in evperi 
mental investigations of both dengue and yellow fever 


Public Health Reports, Washington, D C 

4C 333 385 (Fell 13) 1931 

Typhus Fever Virus of Typhus Type Derived from Fleas Collectcvl from 
WRld Rats R E Dyer A Rumreich and L F Radgcr p 334 
Influence of Arsenlcals and Crystalline Glutathione on Oxygen Con 
sumption of Tissues C Voegthn S M Rosenthal and J M Johnson 
—p 339 


Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Chicago 

53 273 664 (Feb 15) 1931 

Ideals and Art of Surgery G G Turner Newcastle upon Tyne 

•Treatment of Malignant Tumors of Urinary Bladder II W'ade 

Edinburgh Scotland—p 312 ™ , , aaa 

•Diverticula of Urinary Bladder W E Lower Cleveland-p 3.4 
Sterility in Male F R Ilagner W'ashington-p 330 
•Tumors of Testis Pathology and Clinical Malignancy D W MacKenzie 
and M Ratner Montreal—p 336 . , „ c 

Pathology of Spread of Cancer of Rectum and Its Rearing on Surgery 
of Cancerous Rectum W E Miles London p 350 
•Surgical Treatment of Neurogenic Contractures O Foerster Breslau 
Germany—p 300 

•Contractures of Hand S L Koch Chicago—p 367 
•Treatment of Compound Injuries F J Colton Boston p 3/1 
•Splint Grafts in Treatment of Delayed and Nonunion of Fractures 
D B Phemister Chicago —p 376 


•Surffitnl Trc-itment of Cereljnl Tumors Technical Considerations 
T I)c Martel Pans — 1 > 381 

Fundamental Principles in Treatment of Acute Empyema A L 
lockwood Toronto—p 

Etiology and Treatment of Pulmonary Abscess G J Hciier Cincinnati 
—p 394 

•Pathogenesis Diagnosis and Treatment of Bronchiectasis C A Hedblom 
ChtcoRo —p 406 

•Surgical Treatment of Tumors of lung and jMediastinuni S W 
Harrington Roches er Minn —p 417 

Efforts to Transfer Monkey Malaria to ^fan PI C Clark Panama 
—P 428 

Sterility of CatRut in Pclalion to Hospital Infections Effective Test 
for Stenhty of Catpiit P I Mclenc> and M Chatfield ^e\^ \orl 
- p 430 

Indications and Techme of Different Operations for Chronic Mas oiditis, 
J M Smith Nlu \ok —p 4s3 

Preparation for Ophthalmic Practice F Jackson Denver—p 446 

Cataract Operation W It I.aiicastcr Boston—p 4a2 

Crania! Simis Thrombosis Ophthalmologic Aspects W' I Benedict 
Rochester Minn—p 464 

Keurosurgical Aspects of Simis Thromliosis from S andpoint of Oph Iial 
nioloRy r Dc Crosz Budapest—p 471 

Rliinologic \spccts of Cavernous Simis Thrombosis E R Faulkner 
New Vork—p 474 


Malignant Tumors of Urinary Bladder—Wade slates 
tint in approaching tlie question of the treatment of malignant 
disease of the nrinarv bladder one has first of all to decide 
clearly what value is to be attached to the use of methods of 
tumor cell destruction as curative agents for cancer m this 
rigioti If oiiL IS convinced or if it is ones experience, that 
radniin or diathermy alone or in combination can effect a cure 
in a reasonable number of cases it follows tint one should 
employ them in preferenee to any other form of treatment, as 
bv their use the bladder can be conserved as a functioning cavity 
to tile comfort and peace of nimd of the patient The author 
purposes advocating radical oiicrative surgical treatment as his 
experience is that radium does not cure carcinoma of the urinary 
bladder, and Invnig viewed the distress of the sufferer from 
advanced carcinoma of that organ, he is convinced that radical 
mnlilatnig surgery is warranted to improve or to cure the 
disease present It is obvious that the patients comfort after 
total cystectomy will be much greater if the urine stream flows 
into the bowel Ilian onto the surface of the loins Unfortunately, 
the debilitated state of the patient may contraindicate the former 
proceedings and thus the latter is preferable In six of the 
authors cases the ureters were transplanted onto the lateral 
aspect of the abdominal wall, a simple safe and speedy procedure 
vvliicli can be carried out m one stage The ureters were 
exposed through a gridiron incision divided and brought to the 
surface and anastomosed to the si in Several attempts were 
made to create by a plastic operation a nipple at the orifice to 
facilitate the collection of urine but all these attempts faded 
with the result that the collection of urine from the two ureteral 
fistulas was rendered more difficult After several attempts an 
apparatus was devised which consists of two rubber cots that 
fit accurately over the ureteral orifices These collect the urine 
winch IS carried down from them into the urinals fixed to the 
tlnglis The apparatus has been only moderatelv successful, m 
that It lias been found extremely difficult to dev ise an instrument 
that will keep m accurate apposition when the patient is stand 


ng sitting or lying down 

Diverticula of Urinary Bladder —In a series of I5I cases 
(f diverticula of the urinary bladder observed by Lower, only 
wo were in women That obstruction to the urinary outlet is 

strong etiologic factor is further suggested by the fact tha 
11 48 4 per cent of the total senes some obstruction of t e 
iriiiary outlet existed, a ureteral caruncle being present m eac i 
if the two women m the senes Although a cystoscopic exami 
ation when skilfully made, will usually reveal the 
ltd the situation of a diverticulum, its size cannot be accura ey 
stimated The size of the opening into the diverticulum is n 
idex to the size of the sac as the largest diverticula o 
ave small openings Therefore after the presence of a diver 
iculuni had been determined, the wisest procedure is 
nne its size by cystograms After the b adder been draind 
y catheterization it is refilled with a solution of 
ad a picture is taken with the patient on his back Then tne 
itient IS turned on the side and another roentgenogram 
he bladder is then emptied as completely as po=siDle y 
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cathetcnzition ^\iUiout introducing the tip of the citheter into 
any of thfc diverticula and another picture is taken The roent¬ 
genogram IS then studied to dctcrinine whether or not retention 
IS present This method of stud>iiig the bladder for the deter¬ 
mination of the presence of diverticula is much more satisfactory 
than the older method of filling the bladder and making films 
m the usual positions The final film, made after the bladder 
has been emptied, maj indicate whether or not a diverticulum 
should be remov ed In the author’s clinic the following operative 
(echnic has been adopted Under spinal or sacral anesthesia, 
to which analgesia with nitrous ovide oxygen is added in the 
case of an apprehensive patient, a suprapubic incision is made 
and carried down to the bladder The diverticulum is located 
and from its size and position the mode of procedure is deter¬ 
mined If the extra vesical approach is to be used, the collapsed 
diverticulum is first converted into a solid or semisolid tumor 
by packing it with a gauze tape It then becomes a compara¬ 
tively simple matter to dissect down outside the bladder sever 
the attachment of the diverticulum, and close the opening into 
the bladder It is important that at the point where the diver¬ 
ticulum has been removed the bladder be closed with a good 
muscular apposition, the walls being inverted if possible so as 
to leave a slight ridge on the inner surface of the bladder rather 
than a depression at the point from which the attachment of 
the diverticulum was removed for such a depression might serve 
as a starting point for a recurrence of the diverticulum The 
prevesical space should always be carefully drained The 
bladder is closed with catgut sutures An inlying catheter placed 
in the urethra is allowed to remain for several days 

Tumors of Testis—On the basis of a study of twelve cases 
of tumor of the testis MacKenzie and Ratner conclude that 
many patients with this condition consult a physician when 
metastases have already made their appearance In a large 
number of tumors of the testis, metastases occur long before 
there is any clinical evidence of them Tumors of the testis 
metastasize early by way of the blood v'essels and lymphatics 
Physicians should palpate carefully the genital organs of patients 
during their routine physical examination Every nodule dis¬ 
covered should be looked on with suspicion Malignant disease 
of the testis at best is a grave di.ease The treatment that 
offers the best prognosis is castration supplemented by high 
voltage roentgen therapy 

Surgical Treatment of Neurogenic Contractures — 
Foerster divides neurogenic contractures into three types 
namely, contracture caused by pathologic irritation of peripheral 
motor nerve fibers, contractures produced by pathologic irri¬ 
tation of afferent peripheral nerve fibers and reflex contractures 
following pyramidal tract lesions In reflex contractures fol¬ 
lowing pyramidal tract lesions the increased response of the 
muscle to stretch may be relieved by operations on the muscles 
and tendons, total or subtotal deefferentation of the spastic 
muscle by total or subtotal resection of its motor nerv e branches 
and dcafferentation of the spastic muscle by resection of the 
posterior spinal roots 

Contractures of Hand—Koch emphasizes the importance 
of prevention of contractures of the hand Contractures result 
from scar tissue formed after normal tissue has been destroyed 
for example after a burn or a ciushing injury It is formed as 
a diffuse inflammatory process such as a cellulitis of the hand 
or a tendon sheath infection subsides it is formed if only tissues 
which normally are subject to free and constant movement are 
kept immobilized for more than three or four days Familiar 
examples are the fibrosis that develops m fingers which are 
fixed 111 extension because of a fractured phalanx or metacarpal 
or the fibrosis that develops—perhaps not quite so promptly— 
about any joint that is immobilized because of a fracture in its 
vicinity With these causes of fibrosis and scar tissue formation 
Ill mind one may formulate a few principles of importance in 
prevention first not to wait for large raw surfaces, which 
result from burns and crushing injuries, to heal spontaneously 
If such surfaces are covered at the earliest possible moment 
With skin grafts time is saved for the patient, the constant 
danger of reinfection is eliminated and the formation of scar 
tissue IS reduced to a minimum A second important principle 
III prevention, and one that can scarcely be overemphasized, is 


early mobilization If fibrosis can develop after simple fractures 
when no infection is present, it is obvious that the presence of 
an inflammatory exudate hastens and accentuates the process 
and that in the treatment of a hand infection early mobilization 
IS an important feature of adequate surgical care if contractures 
are to be prevented When contractures have already developed, 
the treatment varies with the anatomic structures involved 
There may be involvement of skin and subcutaneous tissue only, 
of tendons alone, of the median and ulnar nerves, of joints of 
fingers, hand or wrist, or of several or all of these structures 
For contractures due to loss of skin and subcutaneous tissue 
the author has invariably resorted to some form of skin grafting 
to replace the lost tissue For contractures of the palm, he Ins 
come to use m the majority of cases the free full thickness gratt 
For contractures due to firm scar tissue between the thumb 
and index finger and contractures involving the dorsum of the 
hand alone, the tubed flap affords a highly satisfactory method 
of securing a covering of normal tissue For contractures 
involving the dorsum of fingers as vvell as the hand, a pocket 
flap on the abdomen or the thigh is useful 

Treatment of Compound Injuries —Cotton classes all 
compound fractures as infected and opens up the wound, cleans 
it, fixes the fracture, and closes the wound not too tightly He 
remembers no punctate wound that became septic after real 
cleaning but can recall several not cleaned that became septic 
Debridement, unless properly done, may lead to disastrous 
results It would seem best to open up widely, inspect the 
wound thoroughly, clean out doubtful tissue, and wash and 
trim the wound again, being careful not to injure vessels and 
nerves The wound should be closed but not too tightly One 
should always bear in mind that a hematoma is ideal culture 
ground for infection 

Treatment of Delayed and Nonunion of Fractures — 
Umimted fractures in which there is little or no displacement 
or angulation of fragments are treated by Phemistcr by the 
simple application of whole thickness splint grafts or in some 
cases of osteoperiosteal grafts to the fragment surfaces bridging 
the fracture line and held in place by the sutured soft parts 
Intramedullary grafts are unsuited for cases of nonunion but 
the Hoglund sliding graft may be used in fresh fractures and 
III delayed union when marked displacement of fragments is the 
indication for operation A broad inlay graft which is turned 
on edge and made to fill both the medullary cavity and a slot 
cut 111 the cortex affords a suitable method of treatment of some 
cases of nonunion of large bones 

Surgical Treatment of Cerebral Tumors—^De Martel’s 
article is a summary of his report to the Congres International 
de Neurologic In it he shows how, in his practice, improve¬ 
ment in technic had brought about better results in intracranial 
surgery He also describes the mechanical equipment he has 
adopted and the special methods he employs in operating on ana 
removing tumors of the brain 

Pathogenesis, Diagnosis and Treatment of Bronchiec¬ 
tasis —According to Hcdblom bronchiectasis may be unilateral 
or bilateral, congenital or acquired Most of the cases of 
bilateral involvement were probably unilateral originally In 
the congenital type the dilatations result from mtra-uterine 
anomalies or disease Symptoms develop only following sccon 
dary infection Acquired bronchiectasis is due to mechanical 
dilation of bronchi weakened by infection The dilating force 
may be the atmospheric pressure in the presence of an intra¬ 
pleural pressure reduced below the normal by atelectasis or by 
other cause, or it may be the extrabronchial traction of fibrous 
tissue or a combination of these factors The expiratory phase 
of coughing during which the glottis is closed, docs not produce 
any dilating effect since the increased intrabronchial pressure is 
produced by the chest walls, and the abdominal muscles through 
the relaxed diaphragm, applied therefore from without the 
bronchial walls The characteristic syndrome of bronchiectasis 
IS a chronic cough with purulent sputum, a few rales over one 
or both bases, and a roentgenogram showing a normal condition 
or only slight abnormalities in a patient m fair to good general 
condition A positive contrast medium bronchogram furnishes 
conclusive clinical proof, not only of the presence of bronchiec¬ 
tasis but also of its site, extent and tvpe It is the only means 
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of a positive diagnosis in the incipient stage of the disease The 
dilating force exerted atmospheric pressure represented by 
the difference between it and intrapleural pressure and the 
extrabronchial scar tissue dilating traction can be completelj 
neutralized by pulmonary collapse Early diagnosis and prompt 
collapse wall arrest the process before the dilatation has become 
extensue and widespread Pulmonary collapse not onlj arrests 
the dilating process but also brings about a partial collapse of 
the dilated bronchi Cicatricial contraction of fibrous tissue 
alreadj present and secondary fibrosis that results from long 
continued collapse promote complete obliteration of the diseased 
bronchi The methods of partial pulmonary collapse are phrenic 
neurectomy partial pneumothorax, and circumscribed thoraco 
plasty Those of relatnely complete collapse are pneumothorax 
or thoracoplastj Phrenic neurectomj is the method of choice 
in early cases If it does not bring about sufficient relief of 
sjmptoms, a secondarj partial pneumothorax or thoracoplasty 
IS indicated In cases w ith extensive or advanced unilateral 
invohement, a phrenic neurectomy followed bj a graded thoraco 
plasty IS the treatment of choice Bilateral iinohemcnt of 
marked grade is beyond the hope of relief Lobectomy secondary 
to thoracoplasty is a safer procedure than primarj lobectomy 
and IS indicated in those cases in which the patient is not 
sufficiently relieved by thoracoplastj Cautery extirpation or 
eradication brought about by mobilizing and prolonged con¬ 
traction of the diseased lobe are alternate methods for cases 
with advanced extensue lesions The best results maj be 
expected from compression treatment m incipient cases the 
early diagnosis of which is made possible by contrast medium 
bronchographj 

Tumors of Lung and Mediastmum —In the last fi\c jears, 
Harrington has performed transpleural operation in twentj- 
eight cases of mtrathoracic tumor He gues a brief summary 
of the entire senes, including the types of tumors, the methods 
of their surgical removal the postoperative complications and 
the results to the present time He also reports a recent case 
of mediastinal tumor to illustrate the usual posterior trans¬ 
pleural type of operation that he prefers iii these cases In the 
series of twentj eight cases, pneumothorax was induced before 
operation in eighteen 

Sterility of Catgut —Melenej and Chatficld demonstrated 
both from the development of postoperative infections traced 
to catgut and b> the examination of specimens of catgut 
obtained from the open marl ct that surgeons throughout the 
countrj are using contaminated catgut in their operations from 
time to time With the hope of making it impossible to purchase 
contaminated catgut they studied the problem and have pro¬ 
posed a test for catgut sterihtj The test is based on the care¬ 
ful study of bacteria present m raw catgut, particularly the 
pathogenic spore forming anaerobic organisms The medium 
should be a elear fluid containing adequate nutrient substances 
such as meat infusion broth with peptone and reducing sub¬ 
stances such as dextrose and gelatin Its hjdrogen ion concen¬ 
tration should be the optimum for the pathogenic spore-forming 
anaerobes, which is An 7 2 to 7 4 It should be sealed with an 
impervious seal such as petrolatum, which should be overlaid 
within a few minutes after the transfer of the catgut Before 
inoculation into the medium the catgut should be washed as 
free as possible from the suspending fluids which roust be 
further neutralized with chemicals The heaviest strands of 
catgut from each batch should be selected for the test After 
inoculation, incubation should be carried on for a minimum of 
fifteen days without evidence of growth before the batch is 
liberated for sale This test may be used satisfactorily by catgut 
firms and b> hospital laboratories 
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•Bile Solubility of Pneumococcus Chemical Structure of lariousBne 
Salts A W Donnie L Stent and S M White—p 1 
'Fractionation of Antiiaccina Serum G JI Findlay—p 9 
Effect of Subcutaneous Injections of Trjpsin on Blood Sugar and on 
Insulin Action O B BucUej —p 13 
'Simultaneous Infection of Jlonlcy with Viruses of Poliomyehlis and 
\acc.nia E U Ifurst and R W Fairbrothcr —p 17 
'Absorption of Diphtheria Antitoxin A T Glenny A G Hamp and 
M Lien clljn Jones—p 21 

Qiianlilatiie Aspects of Immunity Reactions Precipitin Reaction J 
Marrack and P C Smith —p 30 

Relation Bctnccn Fonlpox (Epithelioma, Contagiosiira) and Avian Diph 
thcria I J Kligler and M Aschner—p 35 
Recovery of Fonlpox Virus from Vaccines by Cataphoresis I J Khgler 
—P 42 

'Resistance to Growth of Transplantable Tumors Influence of Vital 
Staining on Induced Resistance R J Lildford —p 43 
'Ohservatintis on Passive Immunity m Normal Subject Produced by Anti 
pncumococcic Scrums J M Alston and D Stewart—p 49 

Bilff Solubility of Pneumococcus —The preparation of 
aarioits derivatives of bile acids is described) and. tests of the 
Ijtic action of these on strains of pneumococci from various 
sources and of difi’erent serologic types have been earned out 
In Dow me and collaborators All normal strains of pneumo¬ 
cocci tested irrespective of tjpe vvere equally susceptible to 
the Ivtic aetion of the vanous bile salts Of stx rough strains 
tested five vvere equally soluble while the sixth was almost 
completely resistant Comparative tests with various bde salts 
and swlium oleatc indicate tint there is no parallelism between 
lytic activity and the surface tension of solutions Of the sub 
stances tested saponin and the sodium salts of all the bile 
acids except delivdrocholeic acid and delij drodeoxj choleic acid 
brought about Ivsis The fact that the sodium salts of the 
V moils choleic acids were similar in their activitv to sodium 
dcoxycholate indicates that the former owed their activatj to 
the dcoxvcholeic acid fraction There would seem to be some 
corrchtion between the chemical structure and power to form 
additional compounds and the lytic activity of the various bile 
salts tested 


Fractionation of Antivaccma Serum — Observations 
recorded by Findlay confirm those originally made by Bcclere 
Chambon and Menard as to the relation between the globulin 
fraction of the serum of a rabbit immunized against vaccinia 
and the power of the scrum to inactivate vaccinia virus the 
antibody also resists diahsis The experiments show that the 
flocculating antibody and the power to increase the phagoevtosis 
of vaccinia virus are also associated with the globulin fraction 
of the serum In this particular therefore, vaccinia virus is 
similar to bacteria in that the immune bodv m bacterial di'ca cs 
IS usually associated with the globulin fraction of the serum 
In vaccinia the greater part of the immune body appears to be 
associated with the euglobulin fraction part however with the 
pseudoglobulin fraction In antuaccima immune serum prepared 
in the rabbit, the immune body responsible for the protective 
action of the serum for the flocculation of vaccinia virus and 
for the action stimulating the phagocytosis of vaccinia virus is 
associated with the globulin fraction of the serum 


Infection of Monkey with Viruses of Poliomyelitis 
md Vaccima —It appears from experiments of Hurst an 
'airbrother that infection with a highly virulent vaccine virus 
ncurovaccine) has no power to modify the nervous lesions o 
lohomyelitis, this is equally true whether the vaccine is 
lirectly into the brain or inoculated intradermally H 60'“ 
-iruscs an. administered intravenously, the resulting vaccinial 
■eaction docs not suffice to break down the hemato encephalitic 
larrier and permit invasion of the nervous svstem by Po'io 
nvehtis virus Attempts to demonstrate an activation effect o 
acema on a weak poliomyelitis virus vvere vvsuccessM 
he application these negative observations to the 
osfexanthematous encephalomyelitis, it must be rememte 
lat much other evidence is opposed to a participation o ^ 
oliomvehtis virus m its causation All investigators mcludino 
le authors haxe faded to obtain this virus from the brains ot 
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patient-; succumbing- to poslnccnnl. measles or smallpox: 
cncepbalomjelitis In cases of tjpical poliomyelitis, occasional 
acssels m both the gray and the white matter of the cord may 
show a well marked extra adientitial microglial exudate resem¬ 
bling closclj that of postvaccinal encephalitis, it is only on stain 
ing by the Weigert-Pal method that the complete absence of 
detm ehiiation clearh indicates the essential difference between 
the two processes Nor has success attended the endeaaors of 
those who hate sought m England and in the Netherlands to 
establish an epidemiologic relationship between poliomyelitis and 
the demyelmatmg malady In short, no definite eiidence has 
been brought forward tint under any circumstances can the 
poliomyelitis aims eaoke lesions other than those usually asso¬ 
ciated with its activity While it is unsafe to generalize from 
experience with one neurotropic airus only the facts recorded 
make it unlikely that, if poshaccinal encephalitis is due to the 
actuation of a latent neurotropic virus by vaccination any \iriis 
hitherto isolated and studied is responsible for the iicryous 
disease 

Absorption of Diphtheria Antitoxin — Glennv and col¬ 
laborators imestigated the influence of such factors as concen¬ 
tration and total protein content on the rate of absorption of 
antitoxic horse serum in rabbits and guinea pigs They found 
that there is a considerable difference m the total amount ot 
antitoxin absorbed into the blood stream by different guinea- 
pigs injected subcutaneously with the same amount of serum 
No conclusions can be drawn from experiments on a limited 
number of animals There is no significant difference between 
the amount of antitoxiru absorbed, whether gucii diluted or 
undiluted The rate of absorption of antitoxin depends on the 
amount of protein injected compared with the body weight of 
the animal The amount of antitoxin absorbed in six hours 
may he reduced, by the addition of a great excess of protein 
to about 25 per cent of that absorbed without such addition 
The influence on the rate of absorption of the amount of pro 
tern injected is greatest when the latter is large in relation to 
the weight of the animal The average concentrated thera¬ 
peutic serum is absorbed at least as rapidly as unconcentrated 
serum containing the same number of units when small doses 
are injected and more rapidly when large doses are given 

Immunity Reactions —Marrack and Smith describe experi¬ 
ments that show that the amount of precipitate obtained when 
antigen (horse scrum pseudoglobulm) and antibody (rabbit 
serum) were mixed in optimum proportions was relatively inde¬ 
pendent of the condition under which precipitation took place 
The addition of nonspecific proteins had no effect and the 
effects of variation iii the concentration of clectrolvtes and tem¬ 
perature at which the flocculation took place were appreciable 
only when the mixture of antigen and antibody was much 
diluted In previous papers on diphtliern toxin antitoxin floc- 
culcs they maintained that the fact that the amount of flocciiles 
was independent of conditions particularly ot the presence of 
nonspecific protein, indicated that the floccules consisted onlv 
of the specific reacting substances The similar results obtained 
with a different type of immunity reaction greatly strengthen 
this point of view If their interpretation of the effect of 
barium chloride on the amount of precipitate obtained when 
antigen was in excess is correct it is impossible to regard the 
supcniatant fluid as a saturated solution of the antigen antibody 
compound and apply the laws of mass action on this supposition 
Resistance to Growth of Transplantable Tumors — 
Ludford immunized a batch of mice by injecting embryo skin 
in the right axilla These were divided into two groups The 
mice of one group were vitally stained a week after the inocu¬ 
lation of the cinbrvo skin At the end of the second week 
both groups together with a set ot controls were inoculated 
in the left axilla with a transplantable adenocarcinoma It was 
found that vital staining m some wav induces changes m the 
organism so that the immiimtv induced by the inoculation of 
mouse embrvo skm to the transplantation of tumors is broken 
down The tumor cells fail to stain vitalU with trvpan blue 
but there occurs an intense staining of the cells of the rtliculo 
endothelial svstem and also of the cells ot the connective tissues 
(mcscnchvmc cell svstem) It stems most probable that vital 
staining modifies the local cellular reaction in the connective 


tissues that occurs in tlie immunizing process, in some manner, 
so as to affect the general reaction of the host to the inoculated 
tumor cells 

Immunity Produced by Antipneumococcic Serums — 
According to Mston and Stewart the bactericidal power of the 
blood and the protective action of the serum may be greatly 
increased for at least seventy-two hours as regards types I and 
II pneumococcus by the injection into a “normal” uninfected 
person of a therapeutic dose of a preparation of serum contain¬ 
ing immune bodies against those two tapes of pneumococcus 
The validity 6f the results is checked bv the lack of change 
in the bactericidal power of the blood of the subjects against 
the type III organism, and the smaller or negligible increase 
in bactericidal power of blood or protective action of blood 
serum when the injection given was a fraction of a therapeutic 
dose of other preparations of immune scrum The results with 
the latter preparations are included for purposes of such control 
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Experiments on Cathode Ra>s G P Thomson —p 52 
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Domain of Orthopedic Surgerj R Jones —p 295 
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•Clinical Value of Isew Reflix m Chorea G A Stephens—p 303 
P>uria and BacilUu*ia in Children J Cuminps—p 305 

Therapeutic Evaluation in Treatment of S>nhihb E T Burke—p 306 

Manipulative Reduction of Crush Fractures of Spine 
—Jones records a new method of reducing crush fractures of 
the sp ne safe enough and simple enough to be susceptible of 
universal application and of giving successful results m the 
hands of any practitioner who knows the rudiments of phster 
work It Ins the value of requiring no anesthetic no apparatus 
and no si died assistance and can be applied ns effectively iii n 
house as m a fully equipped hospital Two tnhlcs nre arranged 
end to end with a space between slightly greater tlnn the length 
of the patient s trunk The front table is raised on blocl s or 
chairs so tint it is about two feet higher tlnn the other, 
although not essential, it is an advantage to use an operating 
table of adjustable height, so that the bypcrcxtension can be 
attained gradually by screwing up the table after the patient is 
in position Throughout treatment, fiexioii of the spine must 
be avoided The patient is therefore luted face downward on 
the lower table and a double layer of stockinet pulled over the 
trunk and stitched over the shoulders and beneath the perineum 
The spinous processes and the iliac crests may be further pro¬ 
tected by small pads of adhesive felt but it is essential that the 
plaster should fit closely , bulky padding with wool or felt is 
to be avoided A closely fitting woolen batlimg costume is an 
excellent substitute The patient is then assisted into such a 
position that he is gripping the edge of the higher table with 
his abducted arms, the bead resting on a small pillow The 
lower table supports his lower limbs as high as the upper thigh, 
but between the groins and the neck there is no support Iti 
this position he is unable to prevent his spine from gently 
sagging into full Inpercxtensioii The phster is applied at once 
and IS well molded to the curve of the spiuc, the sacrum and 
the iliac crests The rubbing m of hver after layer of plaster 
gives just suflicient pressure to insure that the normal limit ot 
hyperextension has been reached beyond this no manipulation 
of any sort is employed The plaster should extend up to the 
neck and although it may be cut out below each ixilla to allow 
free arm movement none must be rcmoicd from the front of 
the thorax It extends well oier the sacrum and down to the 
level ol the trochanters and svmphvsis pubis with a small area 
cut out over each groin to allow flexion of the hips As soon 
as the plaster is drv the patient is encouraged to move about m 
bed and is turned frequently to avoid pulmonary congestion 
Masting and hvpotonicitv of the spinal musculature must be 
avoided From the second or third day m uncomplicated cases, 
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definite exercises for the erector spinac are practiced at regular 
intervals The patient should lie prone and lift the head from 
the bed against resistance Each lower limb should be lifted 
with the knee straight bj hvpcrextending the hip These exer¬ 
cises involve energetic contraction of the erector spinae, and 
despite the plaster jacket a patient can niaintaiii a better mus¬ 
cular tone in this wav than he could if anj amount of massage 
and electrical treatment were possible After ten days the 
patient maj get up and walk for increasing intervals This is 
an essential part of the treatment, not because it still further 
assists in maintaining muscular tone and establishes the free 
circulation which is essential for rapid union, but because it 
restores the patient s incntahtv to nornial The sooner a man 
IS dispossessed of the notion that his back is broken’ and that 
he will never wall again the more certainl> is subsequent 
functional disturbance avoided Protection of the vertebra is 
ncccssarv for four inonths If exercises are being constantly 
practiced, the plaster should be retained for the whole of this 
time After sixteen weel s movements of the spine itself arc 
practiced and if a normal iniisciilature and a normal circulation 
have been maintained there will be no difficnlt> in restoring full 
movement itfanipnhtion to break down iiitcnmisciilar adhe¬ 
sions will not as a rule be ncccssarv Within six months he 
should be capable of resuming his normal occupation 

Clinical Value of New Reflex in Chorea—During a 
recent investigation of chorea, the attention of Stephens was 
arrested bj the dorsal reflex Ihc first case in which he 
observed it was that of a boj, aged 8 who had a red oval patch, 
about 6 inches long, over the hip joint on which he had been 
Ijing Tins patch was livpcrsciisitive but as the area of this 
abnormal condition extended higher up the bo>’s back it was 
obvious that the redness was due to pressure and not to a 
trophic lesion On both sides of the spine hjpcrcsthcsia was 
found extending as far up as the third dorsal vertebra and down 
to and including the area supplied bj the second sacral nerve 
In addition to hvpcrscnsitivciKss there was also a marked sutler 
ficial reflex, the traperius, latissiimis dorsi and gluteus muscles 
responding rcadilv when the ovcrljmg si m was pricked lightlj 
with a pill The nerve sup!)l> of this hvpcrscnsitivc area is the 
third to the twelfth thoracic, the hiinbar, and the first and second 
sacral nerves This reflex can be demonstrated in nearly cverv 
child sufTcring from chorea, it does not seem to be dependent 
in ail) wav on heart disturbance because (1) it oceurs in chorea 
patients whether the heart is affected or not, and (2) it is not 
found 111 patients suffering from acute rhcninatism with acute 
carditis 
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when dealing vyith a urine from a pregnant or lactating woman 
Ihe tcchnic which thc) cmplo) is as follows The total sugar 
in the urine is determined b) Cole’s method, and the concen 
^ration is calculated as dextrose To determine the concentration 
of sugar as dextrose after hvdrol)sis, 20 cc of urine is mived 
with 2 cc of concentrated h)drochloric acid and boiled for fifteen 
ininutcs, evaporation being allowed to proceed The solutionis 
then cooled an amount of sodium h)droxidc equivalent to the 
acid IS added, and thc volume is made up to thc original 20 cc 
with distilled water (It maj, of course, be made to an) con 
vcnient volume, and the dilution allowed for m the subsequent 
sugar determination) Ten cubic centimeters of this solution 
is used for the determination of sugar, the method being exactly 
the same as m the case of the original urine With this technic, 
cx|>crimcnt has shown that there is no appreciable destruction 
of dextrose during the boiling with acid, that lactose, calculated 
as dextrose, gives half the correct figure before hvdrolvsis but 
the correct one after h)drol)sis, and that mixtures of the two 
“uigars can be sucecssfull) estimated m aqueous solution or m 
urine 
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Ilisiorj nnJ Progress of I itllemorc Hospital T S Good—p 60”’ 
After Care and Other Aspects of Social Service as Adjunct to Mental 
TrcTtmcnl J R I ord —p 622 
Mental Changes in Cardiac Disease A G Gibson—p 632 
Influence of Punctional Circulatory Disturbances on Central ^er^ous 
S%stcm—p 6*41 

Alzheimer s Djsnse D K Henderson and S 11 Maclachlan —p 646 
Therapeutic nfftct of Assistetl Respiration m Established Cases of 
Demcntn Pncco’c G F Peters —p 662 
Character from Biologic Point of VIe^\ J Pdtz—p 668 
Source of Excitation in late Rigidity Manic Depressive Sjnclrorne and 
Epilepsies and Mechanism of Recurrence G D Robertson—p 6/7 
*Ctrthro5pinal Eliiid Pressure in H>droccphalus and Microcephalus 
G de M Rudolf —p 692 

Diagnosis of P5>choscs of \oung Adults T Skottowe—p 696 
Hunger and Appetite Suggested Correlation Between Pli>siologic and 
Ps>cholopic Processes II Weber—p 724 
Condmoued Reflex and Psychologic Analogues A Wohlgemuth—p 764 
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Spinal Fluid Pressure in Hydrocephalus and Micro- 
cephalus—Thc pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid in twelve 
adults with Indroccphalus w^as found by Rudolf to be higher 
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Regeneration of Peripheral Serves J A Hannah—p 73 
•EfTect of Acidic and Baste Diets in Chronic Nephritis D M Lyon 
D M Dunlop and C P Stewart—p S7 
•Detection and Estimation of I actose in Urine C P Stewart and 
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Evolution of ?^Iodcrn Medicine ^Icdical Research ESP Davidson 
—p 113 
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Acidic and Basic Diets in Chronic Nephritis—Lyon 
cl a! snte tint m cises of chronic nephritis of the nzotemic 
t)pe thc ndmmistration of a bnsic diet brings nbout clinicxl 
improvement, whereas an acid diet cither fails to cause improve¬ 
ment or exacerbates the condition Tins finding is not due to 
the amount of protein conlaincd in the diets, since this was kept 
constant throiigliout The improvement shown clinically or 
otherwise is paralleled b) variations in the chemical composition 
of the blood and the urine Preliminary results indicate that the 
essential difference between thc diets probably lies in their 
acidic or basic qualities and not in the chemical composition of 
the proteins used 

Lactose in Urine —To ov erconic the drawbacks of the exist¬ 
ing tests, Stewart and Gra) have elaborated a method for which 
they claim increased simplicit) and reliability, together with the 
power of determining the actual amounts of dextrose and lactose 
in presence of each other with an accuracy sufficient for clinical 
purposes It does not completely identify the lactose (maltose 
would act in a similar manner) but the fact of lactose being 
present can be settled b) the mucic acid test if absolute proof 
IS desired, though maltose can reall) be excluded as a possibility 


than in twelve adults with microcephalus Although some 
patients in thc h)drocep!ialic series gave readings higher than 
normal, others gave readings lower than normal No patient 
with niicroccphahis gave readings higher than normal, although 
some gave readings lower than normal The highest readings 
occurred among the male hvdrocephalic patients, while the 
lowest readings occurred among the female microcephalic 
patients In both groups, women tended to give loner readings 
than men 

Protein Partition of Serum in Dementia Paralytica — 
Ogden states that in untreated dementia paral)trca there is an 
apparent excess of serum protein with corresponding globulin 
increase Following malaria therap) there is no discernible 
increase of serum protein, but the albumin globulin balance is 
disturbed, with an apparent increase of globulin 
therapy induced mcdicinall) appears to affect the serum P™ ' 
in cxacti) the same wa) as malaria Tryparsamide treatmem 
in dementia paral)tica has no obvious effect on the total ser 
protein or the albumin globulin partition There is no apparent 
relation between any altered state of the serum protein ana me 
intensity of the Wassermann reaction 

Constitution of the Weak-Minded-One hundred and ten 
cases of endogenous oligophrenia m males 
puberty, and presenting on casual inspection ^ normal p) 
exterior, were examined b) Strauss ,1,^, 

somatoscopy showed that in 100 per cent o ureater 

basal physical habitus was complicated by lesser or grea e 
degrees of dysplasia Thc most prominent dysplastic stigma 
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were of a (Ijsgciiita! nature The degree of mtellectual defect 
in each case was evaluated and tabulated against physique and 
temperament The results suggest that tliere is no correlation 
between intelligence and either of these two factors An investi¬ 
gation into the family histones of the patients reveals the 
e\treme frequency of morbid inheritance m oligophrenia The 
existence of defects of various kinds in the parents is so striking 
that it seems likely that such defects are to be reckoned among 
the determinant or causal factors in the genesis of oligophrenia 
Each patient was assigned to a temperamental group The 
results showed that the ordinary physique-temperament ratio 
does not ipplj in these cases, temperaments that are apparently 
cjclothyme cjcloid appearing in excess in persons with anoma¬ 
lous physique In order to explain this anomaly a phylogenetic 
theory of the genesis of temperament is tentatively offered in 
outline According to this hypothesis, the patients presenting 
apparently cyclothyme or cycloid temperaments are in realitj 
fixated at an undifferentiated psjchic level, which is normal in 
babies, in very young children, and in adults of backward races 
These temperamental categories would possibly be better desig¬ 
nated as protocj clothyme and protocycloid 

China Medical Journal, Shanghai 

45 101 189 (Feb) 1981 
Radium Therap> J H MonlBomery —p 101 

The Elderly Pnmipara J P Maxwell and A I H Wong—p 113 
Pharmacologic Standards for Hormone Preparations of Chinese Pharma 
copcia C Pak and B E Read—p 125 
Production of Agglutinins for Typhoid BaciIU by Intrahepatic Vaccina 
tion I "Vun—p 133 

Schick Test on Chinese Students in Shanghai 1 698 Cases D G I ai 
—p 139 

Bull et Mem de la Soc Med des Hdpitaux de Pans 

4r 3S9S (Ian 26) 1931 

Peripheral Paraljsis in Two Men Having Undergone the Same Aspli>xia 
by Carbon Monoxide G Guillain R Thurel and H DesoiUe —p 36 
•Use of Caffeine m Treatment of Inhibition of Respiratory Center 
L Binet and ^ Arnaudet —p 42 

•Intravenous Injections of Quinidine in Cardiac Therapeutics T Padilla 
and P Cossio—p 46 

Auriculoventncular Dissociation bv Depression of Sinusal Automatism 
T Padilla and P Cossio—p 49 

Diagnosis of I ocaliration of Infarct of M>ocarduim by Modthcatioiis of 
Electrocardiogram T Padilla and P Cossio —p 54 
Case of Cryptogenic Aplastic Anemia P N Deschamps and E Mourrut 
—p S9 

Febrile Acute Form of Cryptogenic Aplastic Anemia P N Deschamps 
and P Bure —p 63 

Aneurjsm of Thoracic Aorta Simulating Primary Cancer of Lung P A 
Deschamps and E Mourrut —p 68 

Primary Cancer of Lung of Acute Development and at First Pseudo 
pneumonic P N Deschamps and S Vialard —-p 73 
Circumscribed Pulmonarj Form of Malignant I ymphogranulomatosis 
G Albot P Decourt and A Soulas —p 77 
Case of Chronic M>elogenic Leukemia with Terminal Attack of Cutaneous 
Tumors and Acute Leukemia P Emile \\ etl and P Isch Wall —p 84 
Jacksonian Epilepsy Preceding Cerebral Softening R Sorel —p 88 
Treatment of Algias in Tuberculous Patients J Paraf—p 91 

Caffeine in Treatment of Inhibition of Respiratory 
Center—By means of experiments on dogs uhose heads were 
isolated and perfused^ and whose respiration was retarded or 
arrested by injections of morphine or codeine, Binet and 
Vrnaudet show that caffeine injected into the carotid arter> is 
capable of reestablishing the inhibited respiration While thej 
do not wish to express a preference for any one medicament 
in the treatment of inhibition of the respiratory center they 
feel that the excellent results secured with caffeine should be 
kept m mind 

Intravenous Injections of Quinidine in Cardiac Thera¬ 
peutics —Padilla and Cossio ‘^how that excellent results ma\ 
be obtained bj the use of quinidine in the treatment of cardiac 
disturbances It is. ospccialh efficacious m parox\smal tacln- 
cardia since it lengthens the refractor\ period and reestablishes 
a normal rluthm and in auricular flutter because it diminishes 
the aentncular frequencN bj augmenting the time of aunculo 
M.ntncular conduction ChemicalU pure qiiinidine sulphate 
should be used m intra\cnous injection^: gnen in doses ot 
OS Gm di^soKcd in 10 cc of plnsiologic solution The injec¬ 
tion'; should be gi\tn slowb, m order to a\oid local and general 
reactions The patient should be m a horizontal position 


Bulletins et Mem de la Soc Nat de Chirurgie, Pans 

57 S3 157 (Feb 7) 1931 

Isolated Fractures of Tibia with luxation of Fibula C Dujarier—p 92 
Case of Hydrarthrosis Treated b> Sjnoxectomy E Sorrel—p 92 
*Acute Intestinal Inxagination in Nurslings Treatment by Barium 
Enemas H Fruchaud and Peignaux—p 95 
Hydatid Cvsts of Lung Ten Cases J Abadie—p 124 
Surgical Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter M Labbe and Azerad — 
p 136 

Ascites Cured by Omentopexv J Fiolle—p 141 

Seieral Points of Operatixe Technic m Diabetes Insuhnothcrapv 
Insulinoresistance J de Fourmestraux —p 144 
Synovectomy for Tuberculosis Made by Transpatellar Approach P 
Alglaxe—p 148 

Undetected Fracture of Vertebral Column Multiple Fractures of Costal 
Cartilage with Secondary Ossification E Sorrel —p 153 

Treatment of Acute Intestinal Invagination m Nurs¬ 
lings—Fruchaud and Peignaux report six cases of acute 
intestinal invagination in nurslings in which the treatment con¬ 
sisted of enemas of a barium solution They have used this 
treatment in fourteen cases In nine cases the injections pro¬ 
duced dismvagmation and a complete cure In three cases the 
injections revealed the necessity for immediate operation, whi^h 
was practiced with excellent results In one case the roentgen 
examination left a doubt as to the completion of the disim agina¬ 
tion and an operation was performed, which revealed that th 
barium treatment had been successful In one of the earliest 
cases a misinterpretation of the roentgen image led to postponing 
until too late an operation that would have resulted in a cure it 
practiced immediately The authors feel that the first method 
of treatment m intestinal invagination among nurslings should 
be injections of barium accompanied by roentgen examination 
The evolution of the condition among nurslings is acute and 
rapid, so that it is usually detected sufficiently early to allow 
the treatment to succeed without surgical intervention, which 
IS extremely dangerous for ioung children In a large propor¬ 
tion of cases among nurslings the condition is not caused bv 
tumors or intestinal lesions that require surgical intervention 
The authors point out, however, that the barium treatmem 
should not be used unless there are surgical facilities at hand 
since immediate operation is necessary if the preliminary treat 
ment is unsuccessful 

Nournsson, Pans 

19 1 64 (Jan ) 3931 

Modern Hospital for Children J Renault—p I 

*How to Administer to Nurslings Cow s. Milk Extremely Feebly Diluted 
G C Benin ogho—p 22 

Treatment of Choleriform Diarrhea in Nurslings A B Marfan —p 40 
Vaccination uith BCG m Crusade Against Infantile Tuberculous 
A WalJgren —p 53 

Addition of Acacia to Cow’s Milk for Nurslings — 
Because of the unsatisfactory results obtained by the dilution of 
cows milk with sugared water Bentivoglio endeavored to 
solve the problem of artificial feeding of nurslings by giving 
to whole milk the advantages presented by dilution without 
resorting to actual dilution The chief reason for dilution is to 
reduce the amount of casein The dilution however, has more 
than a quantitative effect its phy siochemical action is to modifv 
the manner of coagulation of the casein by causing it to form 
smaller, more porous and less compact particles The author 
decided therefore, to add to cow s milk a protective colloid 
(such as IS furnished in human milk by lactalbumin) m order 
to modify the colloidal condition of the casein Bv the addition 
of acacia to milk he has obtained excellent results in the feeding 
of a number ot nurslings The proportion used ranges from 
3 to 3 5 Gm of acacia for 100 Gm of milk m the first month 
to 2 Gm in the sixth month The powder is usualh dissolved 
m water m a 10 per cent solution before being mixed with the 
mdk It IS advisable to mix with the acacia solution a smalt 
quantitv of sodium bicarbonate or of a weak solution of calcium 
hydroxide especially during the first few months The prepara 
tion IS simple and inexpensive, as the acacia solution mav he 
prepared each morning and mixed with the milk and the bottles 
kept in the refrigerator until tliev are needed The author 
realizes that cow s milk prepared m this way still contains i 
greater proportion of salts and proteins than is desirable, but 
he feels that the slight possibihtv of complications from tins 
source is preferable to the deficient nutrition produced by diluted 
preparations 
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Pans Medical 

1 113 1-14 (Feb 7) 1931 

Roentgen EMmiintion of Gastroduodcinl 'Mucos'i R I edoux I cbird 
ind J G Cilderoii—p 113 

Earl\ Detection of Pulmonary Tuberculosis by S\stcmatic Roentgen 
Txammation T Dellicrm 'ind P Thoyer Ro/it—p 117 
''P\loroduodcn’il Roentgcnognphic Syndrome of Ccrtun Forms of Chronic 
Appendicitis G Maingot—p 119 

Roentgenographj of Pleunl Calcifications P Lannrque and P Betoul 
Iiercs^—p 129 

FNoIution oi Roentgen Diagnosis Dioclcs—p 134 
Painful Intratlioracic Calcified Nodule*: Treatment by Roentgen Rays 
Morel Kahn and P 11 Codet—p 138 
Notch in Esophagus from Mitral Stricture and Certain Cardiac Dilata 
tions V Paschetta—p 140 

Pyloroduodenal Roentgenographic Syndrome of 
Chrome Appendicitis —Mungot points out tint in ccrtun 
cases symptoms sucli as epigastric pain, nausea pirosis, and 
slow and difficult digestion which at first suggest a diagnosis 
of piloric or duodenal disturbance are in realits caused by 
chronic appendicitis Roentgen examination is the onij means 
of revealing the prinnrj lesion In such casts, therefore, the 
exaininatiou should not be hniitcd mercK to gastric and pen- 
pa lone exploration especially if m a daspcptic person one docs 
not find a lucuiia or Haudcck’s niche a careful exploration of 
the right iliac fossa is indicated since the txaininalion of the 
ileocecal region is the only means of delecting an appendicitis 
that presents tlitsc gastric and duodenal nnnifestations The 
author gives a chart shoiMiig m detail the \arious gastric and 
duodenal symptoms produced in this way 

Revue Frangaise d’EndocrmoIogie, Pans 

8 385 468 (Oct) 1930 

'‘V'lsculir Pedicles of Suprarcnnls M Blcichcr—p 38^ 

Fiidocrinc Function of Salunry GInnds Cahane am! F Cnfmic 

—P 398 

Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter b> Extract of Mjscdcmatoiis Goiter 
jaquerod —p 407 

Vascular Pedicles of Suprarenals —Blcichcr points out 
the importance of a satisfactory hemostasis, and therefore of an 
accurate knowledge of the yascular system of the gland, m 
suprarenal operitions With this m \ie\\ he gives a detailed 
description of the typical arterial distribution and of numerous 
modifications and irregularities that be lias observed tlirough 
systematic study of the question He shows that although the 
arterial system is extremely complex and varies greatly in 
different persons there are three distinct areas in which all the 
irtencs and veins come m contact with the gland The senes 
of arteries, forming a vascular ensemble, corresponding to each 
of these areas, may he considered as a vascular pedicle The 
three pedicles arc as follows 1 A superior arterial pedicle 
located m the upper extremity and the adjoining portion of the 
inner or convex surface of the gland 2 A middle pedicle, in 
the middle third of the inner surface of the gland 3 An 
inferior pedicle m the lower extremity of the gland If these 
three pedicles are located by the surgeon and compressed with 
three curved forceps, a perfect hemostasis mav be secured The 
author also points out that the pedicles, especially the superior 
and inferior ones, are excellent points of support, permitting an 
easy and relatively solid prehension of the suprarenals in the 
course of a suprarcnalcctomy 

Revue d’Orthopedie, etc, Pans 

IS 1 104 (Jan ) 1931 

^Tr'inimlit. Lipo Arthritis of Knee T Diamant Berfecr and A Sicird 
—p 5 

Traimntic T uvatrons of Knee P Gnedj —p 29 
Obstetric Parnlisis of Upper Limb H L Rochcr p 45 

Traumatic Lipo-Arthritis of Knee —Diamant-Berger and 
Sicard report three cases and review the literature iii order to 
show that there is an undeniable relationship bettveen reactions 
in the fatty tissue of the knee, whether localized in the fattv 
subpatellar mass and the adipose ligament (Hoffa’s disease) in 
a synovial fringe (sohtarv or extracapsular lipomas) or general 
ized m the form of arborescent or intracapsular lipomas In all 
these forms the same macroscopic and microscopic lesions and 
the same clinical syanploms are observed The authors attribute 
the various developments to an inflammation caused by a local 


hyperemia, which may be of traumatic origin or may be the 
result of a chronic infection such as tuberculosis They point 
out also that the reactions in the fatty tissues of the knee are 
manifestations of a general process that may be observed m 
other parts of the organism, for example, they note certain 
analogies between the reactions of the omentum and those of the 
adipose ligament of the knee They designate this entire group 
of reactions m the periarticular fatty tissues of the knee as 
lipo arthritis 


Schweizensche medizinische Wochenschnft, Basel 

Cl 97 120 (Jan 31) 1931 Partial Index 
Spccificitj of AntlKcna and \ analnlity of Bactern A Crumbach —p 97 
Fxpcrimcntal and Human Simultaneous Polypathia S Marbais—p 101 
Postoperative Ileus Caused by Adhesions R Patry and \V Heer — 
p 103 

•nstimatiou ot Urea Concentration in Blood Method for General Frac 
litioncr G R Constam—p 105 

•New Mclliod for Determination of Cholesterol Content of Blood A 
Bloch—p 108 


Estimation of Urea Concentration in Blood Method 
for General Practitioner —Constam points out that the 
dctcrmimtion of the urea concentration in (he blood is helpful 
Ill the cstiimtion of the renal function and in the prognosis of 
certain renal disorders For this reason he directs attention to 
the method recommended by Heiich and Aldrich, which because 
of its simplicity, incxpcnsivcness and rapidity may be performed 
by the general practitioner With the aid of a simple apparatus 
and of presen able reagents, the test can be completed in ten 
mmutes and the results are sufficiently accurate for practical 
requirements The principle of the test is dealbummization of 
the blood bv means of trichloracetic acid, titration of the 
nitrogen containing compounds of the dealbuminized blood by 
means of corrosive mercuric chloride and determination of the 
excess, free mcrciirv bv means of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
The required reagents are a 10 per cent solution of trichloracetic 
acid, a S jicr cent solution of corrosive mercuric chloride and a 
7 per cent solution of anhvdrous sodium carbonate The author 
tkscribts the technic of the test and states that the urea content 
of the normal blood is between 20 and dO mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters However, as the result of a diet that is rich in 
proteins, it may increase to 80 mg while the functional capacity 
of the kidnevs rciiiains unimpaired In cases of polycythemia 
and leukemia as well as during the hyperuricemic stage of 
gout and perhaps also m jiernicious anemia the method of Hench 
and Aldrich is not practical The unfavorable prognosis, which 
IS indicated by high urea content during chronic renal disorders, 
cannot be applied to the high urea content in cases of acute 
renal disturbances It is also pointed out that fever poisoning 
and considerable loss of fluids or salt due to continuous vomit¬ 
ing or diarrhea, may lead to increased urea concentration in the 
blood, while the renal function is not impaired 

Method for Determination of Cholesterol Content of 
Blood —Bloch describes a new method for isolation of the 
cholesterol of the blood, which he discovered in the following 
manner If the blood cholesterol is determined according to 
Autcnrieth-Funk it occasionally happens that following Ihc 
Liebcrinann Burchard reaction the green coloration of the solu 
tioii shows yellowish brown nuances which make the color 
imctcr readings more difficult The author thought ' 
instead of the 25 per cent potassium hydroxide solution a miher 
substance was used for saponification, this could perhaps e 
avoided, and he used 10 per cent baryta water In the further 
course of the experiment it was found that the barium 
floccules had absorbed the entire chotesferoi content and thus 
the cholesterol could be isolated The technic is described m 
detail Comparative tests revealed that the quantities 
with this test tally with those that are detected by Bloors 
method, by the Autenneth-Funk test or by 
author further shows that the albumin precipitate, 
following dealbummization of the blood according to ^ 

likewise be used for the quantitative determination of the cnoics 
terol He also stresses that it is better to use blood serum 
the tests than whole blood for the blood pigments make me 
colorimetric reading more difficult 
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Archivio Itahano di Chirurgia, Bologna 

SS 1 104 (Jan ) 1931 

Exrpenmental Actinoni>cosis of Lner and Rcticulo Endothelial Sjstem 
F Melina—p 1 

Anatomic Study on Upper II>pogastnc Plexus of Ho\elacque C 
Chianello—p 34 

•De\ clopment and Trophism of Pones of Limbs in Relation to Ligation 
of Principal Vessels E Bena si —p 49 
•Behavior and Importance of Glutathione in Ether Jvircosis and in Other 
Forms of Anesthesia E Ruggieri —p 69 
Antenor Latcrotcrminal Castroduodenostoni> in Resections by First 
Method of Billroth G Pototschnig —p 

Development of Bones of Limbs After Ligation of 
Principal Vessels—^Benassi performed, in growing rabbits, 
ligabon of one of the external iliac arteries or one of the 
external iliac leins, or of the two siinultaneouslj, and followed 
the growth of the skeleton with frequent roentgenograms and 
with microscopic examinations of bone segments from animals 
killed from one da> to three months after the intenention and 
found that the various types of lascular ligation do not produce 
an> changes in the skeleton other than a temporary congestion, 
more evident in the case of ligation of the vein In the adult 
animals, the ligation of one of the externa! ihac arteries, or of 
one of the external iliac veins, or of the artery and the \ein 
simultaneously, had likewise no manifest effects on the trophism 
of the skeleton but caused only transient congestion of the 
vessels 

Behavior and Importance of Glutathione in Anesthesia. 
—^Ruggieri studied the behavior of glutathione in the blood in 
ether anesthesia and concluded that, through the effects of the 
ether, it undergoes a notable diminution. He advances the 
hypothesis that such diminution constitutes an important factor 
in the pathogenesis of postoperative diseases He thinks that 
the diminution observed may be associated with the acidosis and 
with the hyperglycemia of anesthesia 

PoUcluuco, Rome 

38 77112 (Jan 19) 1931 Practical Section 
•Dolichocolon tn Kelation to Appendicitis M Loreti —p 77 
Syndrome o! Pallidal System. G Dragotu—p St 

Dolichocolon in Relation to Appendicitis — Loreti 
describes tliree typical cases of patients with dolichocolon who 
presented an appendicular s) mptomatology and were operated 
on by appendicectomy As the symptomatology present before 
the intervention continued, later roentgen and clinical examina¬ 
tions revealed the true condition. The author discusses dobcho 
colon m relation to appendicitis and shows how the diagnostic 
error may easily occur He recommends a detailed anamnesis 
in doubtful cases and a thorough roentgen examination by 
clysma and by means of a paste by mouth 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

47 1 40 (Jan 5) 1931 

Echinococcus Cyst at Base of Left Lobe of Li\er D Taddei—p 3 
Asthma and Prcffnancy H Vigncs —p 6 

•Rapid Method of Titration of Iso Agglutinating Serums G Pccorella 
and C. Angelen —p 8 

Rapid Method of Titration of Iso-Agglutinating 
Serums —Pecorella and Angelen describe a simple method used 
b} them by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether 
or not a given serum is sufficiently active to be emplojed in 
the determination of blood groups Tliev subject the blood 
serum of persons of groups II and III to a preliminary micro 
scopic test in a hanging drop with corresponding erjthrocvtcs 
eliminating the scrums that in the accustomed proportions do 
not give an agglutination at 37 C The iso agglutinating titer 
of positive scrums is tested thus with an ordinary pipet for 
red corpuscle-- one aspirates the serum up to the mark K then 
the blooil of a person of the proper group is aspirated up to the 
mark 1 thui one aspirates up to 101 a 45 per cent solution of 
sodium citrate The serum is thus diluted a hundredfold The 
imxturc is thoroughlj shaken and then placed in a tube for 
hcnioljsis Tills IS done for the same scrum with numerous 
persons of the same group for the purpose of testing the potenev 
ol the scrum with respect to numerous corpuscles The tubes 
arc put m a thermostat for an hour at 37 C and then a micro¬ 
scopic cx-aminatioii in the hanging drop is done Tho«e that 


present evident agglutination are considered active from the 
point of view of their emplovment for the practical determination 
of blood groups Using a pipet for white corpuscles and the 
same technic, the amount of panagglutinins is determined The 
mixtures kept under refrigeration for an hour should show no 
trace of agglutination 

Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 

as 1 64 (Jan 1) 1931 Partial Index 
Physical Therap% in Acute Antenor Poliom>ehtis A M Marque—p 2 
H>pospadias of Penis Plastic Reparation of Urethra by Manon s 
Method J Salleras—p 10 

Purulent Generalized Peritonitis Caused by Acute Appendicitis Com 
phcating Pregnane) formal Deh\er> Eleven Days After Appen 
dcctomy Recover) T Gioia—p 12 
Autochthonous Lndiilant Fever in Province of Mendoza Argentina 
E M Fernandez Ithurrat —p 14 

Ocular Lesions m Nervous Lepro'^y Case E Adrogue and J A Sena 

—p 16 

•Sodium Thiosulphate m Treatment of Poisoning with Corrosive Mercuric 
Chloride J C Gonzalez Podesta and R E Torviso—p 19 
Psycboanal)tic Interprctition of Dreams in Case of Dispossession Sjn 
drome in Ps)chopathic Pafient F Gornti—p 24 
Congenital Diaphragmatic Hernia m the New Born Case V Giustinian 
and A Anfoncih —p 27 
Idem V Giustinian and At D Estiu —p 35 

Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis as Best Weapon m Antituberculosis Crusade 
H Magliano—p 36 

Sodium Thiosulphate in Treatment of Poisoning with 
Corrosive Mercuric Chloride —Gonzalez Podesta and 
Torviso sa> that at present there is not a treatment which mav 
be considered as of real efficacy in poisoning caused by corrosive 
mercuric chloride During the last year and a half they have 
treated twenty-one cases of this kind of poisoning with intra¬ 
venous injections of a 30 per cent solution of sodium thiosulphate 
The injections were given at doses of from 10 to 20 cc twice 
a day during five to ten days (according to the evolution of the 
case) The treatment is harmless The doses, however, should 
be large and should be repeated since small doses are ineffective 
The authors’ patients were seen several hours after the intake 
of the poison and the treatment produced recovery in 42 per 
cent of the cases It is believed that earlier treatment may give 
better results The authors say that in spite of the dysentenform 
syndrome presented by the patients, the bowels are constipated 
The poison in the colon irritates and ulcerates it and causes a 
condition of spasm of the colon winch prevents the necessan 
elimination of the feces The patients should be given hvos- 
cyamus and belladonna m castor oil to obtain a laxative effect 
This part of the treatment is also highly important The his 
tones of the patients treated are briefly reviewed 

Deutsche medizimsche Wochenschnft, Berlin 

57 133 1/4 (Jan 23) 1931 Partial Index 
•Carcinoma in Workers m Cork Brick Factories O Schurch—p 139 
Suggestive Modification of Specific Djnamic Action of Protein b) 
H)pnosis K Crasshcim and E W’lttkowcr—p I 4 l 
Production and Purification of Tuberculin E Maschmann and E Kustcr 
—p 143 

•Acute Encephalitis During Childhood E Holzmann —p 144 

Experiences with S)mbiosis Scrum (Canon) in Diphtheria Medcm_ 

p 146 

Primary Nasal Diphtheria A Feller—p J48 

Mercuo Dermatitis Following Medication with Mild Mercurous Chloride 
E Kaufmann and 11 Rothschild—p 149 

Carcinoma in Workers in Cork Brick Factories — 
Schurch reports the clinical histones of two men with cancer 
of the scrotum both of whom had been employed in cork brick 
hctories for more than ten years fn tliese factories bricks arc 
made out of pulverized cork and coal pitch The author points 
out that there is a certain analogv between the manufacture of 
cork bricks and of briquets since pitch is used in both processes 
Microscopic examination of the cancers in these two patients 
revealed squamous cell epitheliomas, the same type of cancers 
that develop in workers in briquet factories and sometimes 
designated as pitch cancers The author asserts that the 
managers and workers in these cork brick factories were not 
aware of the fact that danger of cancer existed and there were 
no protective measures against the cancer novae In accordance 
with Tcutschlaender who investigated the cancer problem in 
briquet factories the author emphasizes the follow ing as the 
most important prophv lactic measures 1 The formation of 
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pitch dust should be prevented as much as possible 2 Workers 
with a sensitive skin, with skin diseases, or those who have 
woiked with pitch for a considerable time should not be 
employed in these factories On jobs in which the exposure to 
jntch dust IS especialh pronounced, the workers should bt fre 
(piently changed A rotation of the workers would perhaps bt 
advisable 3 The workers should be informed about the dangers 
and about the protective measures 4 Cleanliness and change 
ot clothing should be encouraged S Periodical!} cverv three 
or four months the workers should be given a medical exanii 
nation so that prccancerous grow llis niav he recognized earl} 
Acute Encephalitis During Childhood — Hoizmann 
asserts that because of the manifold clinical manifestations the 
differential diagnosis of encephalitis is extrcmelv difhcult He 
describes two cases of encephalitis in children In a girl aged 7 
the clinical aspect spoke lor a meningitis of tuberculous char 
acter However the spinal puncture did not corroborite this 
diagnosis because the pressure was not abnormall} high the 
albumin reaction was negative ind the cellular elements were 
not increased It was tound that the sugar content of the 
cerebrospinal fluid was cxtrcmel} high iiamelv 285 mg per 
hundred cubic centimeters The normal sugar content of the 
ecrebrospinal fluid ranges from SO to 75 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters and m tuberculous meningitis the sugar content of 
the fluid IS even reduced Because several investigators have 
noted an increased sugar content of the cerebrospinal fluid in 
cases of enceph ihtis, this case was diagnosed as encephalitis 
Cluneal svmptoins which spoke for an encephalitis rather than 
•for a meningitis were the accelerated pulse and the leukocvlosis 
The child recovered completclv, and of especial interest is the 
fact that the nervous svstein is entirelv intact The second 
case historv described bv the author is that of a bov aged 3, 
who showed the s}mptoins of i liviicrkmctic form of encephalitis 
In this case again the cerebrospinal fluid vvas found to contain 
excessive amounts of sugar but was free from albumin and 
showed no increase m the cellular cleiiieiits The patient died 
and a necrops} was not performed The luthor comes to the 
conclusion that the iiici eased sugar content ot the cerebrospinal 
fluid speaks tor ciieeplialitis and he thinks that this s}mptom 
IS valuable in the differential diagnosis That a high sugar 
content of the cerebrospinal fluid indicates an unfavorable prog 
nosis, as Hasslcr has stated vvas not corroborated bv the 
uithor’s observations It appears that the sugar content is 
especiall} high in cases in which respirator} disturbances arc 
present, that is, m patients m whom the inflammation of the 
medulla oblongata is especialh pronounced In the first of the 
two cases Biots respiration was noted, and m the second case 
deep respiration 

Klimsche Wochenschrift, Berlin 

10 97 144 (Jvn 17J 1931 

Causes of Icterus Neonatorum K J Auseimino and F Honfmami 

•Disturbwcc in Kcgulation of Circulalion A Ncu Sjmplom iii Ilisiiffi 
ciency of Anleriot Lolie ot Ilyiioiilo is F Scliellong —p tOO 
JnimiiniO Processes in Srpinlis 11 Kroo amt N von lancso—p 105 
t lowtli Forms and Virulence of Hemolytic Streptococci tf SctioUmufler 

Animal' Experiments on nimiiiiation of Iodine from lllood Following 
Admiurstration of Tetiollialem Sodium in Normal nid in Pathologic 
Conditions It I 'Id and A I oeser —p 109 
•Detection of Pei sons Who rransmn Hemophnn E 1 raiim G bcliaafi 
and H Linden —p 1U 

New Method for Prepiration of Prozen Sections for Rapid Microscopic 
Examination O Schultz Brauns—p 113 _ , , 

Evaluation of Substitutional Preparations of P increas E Kaiifmaim — 

Iodine Deficienct fheory of Coilcr J Holst—p 118 

A New Symptom in Insufficiency of Anterior Hypoph¬ 
ysis—Schellong describes observations on four patients with 
hypophyseal insufhcieucv The symptom to which he directs 
especial attention is a peculiar disturbance m the regulation of 
the circulation vv' ' ' 

mg The author 


Jour A M V 
April 2r 19J1 

these patients was not, as in normal persons, somewhat increaseii 
during exertion, but the systolic as well as the diastolic pre, 
sure vvas decreased, and the heart action did not show am 
changes That this disturbance is not dependent on the height 
of the blood pressure during rest is proved by the fact that 
even when the blood pressure had been increased bv an injec 
lion of epinephrine, a considerable decrease followed (he ever 
tioii Tins regulatory disturbance in the circulation could be 
partially or wholly counteracted by the administration of prepa 
rations of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis The author 
concludes that the hormone of the hypophysis influences the 
peripheral vessels The decrease in blood pressure dunrg 
bodily exertion m patients vvith hypophyseal insufficiency is 
probably a result either of a reduction iii the peripheral resis 
t nice or of the abnormal dilatation of the peripheral vessels 
That the atrophy of the anterior lobe of the Inpophvsis or that 
Its iiisiifliciciicy influences also the other endocrine glands has 
been proved by anatomic observations The influence on other 
endocrine glands is the reason why one frequentiv sees the 
signs of pluriglandular iiisiiflicicncv However in spile of the 
fact that weakness and fainting are observed also in suprarenal 
msuflicieiicv the author thinks that in livpoplnscal cachevia the 
cti mges m the blood pressure are not due to a disturbance in 
llie stiprarcnals He cites two factors that speak against this 
1 The blood pressure during rest is iisuallv normal and some 
limes even increased 2 Epinephrine is not effective in counter 
acting the regulatory disturbance 

Detection of Persons Who Transmit Hemophilia — 
1 raum and collaborators point out that the detection of females 
who transmit hemophilia while ihcv themselves remain free 
from It lias great significance Thev direct attention to expen 
mclUs bv Opitz and Zweig who found that the trypanocidal 
power of the scrum of hemophilic patients and of tlieir mothers 
IS reduced Some nnesligators corroborated these observations 
others howevtr obtained ncgitive results Because of these 
contradictory statements the authors made tests on members 
of hemophilic families They describe the method employed in 
their experiments and report results Their tests were made 
on thirty-seven persons with four exceptions all members of 
licmopbilic families lliev reach the following conclusions 
1 The determination of the trvpanocidal action of the serum 
cannot be considered a diagnostic aid for recognizing liemopluhc 
liersons or those who transmit the disease 2 In a comparison 
of the coagulation time of the blood of those wlio do not bans 
lint the disease and of those who do it was found that in those 
who transmit hemophilia the coagulation time is slightly pro 
longerl 3 Schloessmann s hv iiothesis that in a family m which 
hemophilia is hereditary all the hemophilic persons and those 
who transmit the disease belong to the same blood group i" 
not V did for all heniophilic families 


Medizimsche Klimk, Berlin 

sr 117 154 (Jan 23) 1931 

LiidoLiinc Organs in Their Relation to Constitution K Jiothni3nn 
—p 117 

Eaily Operation L Stelchior —p 120 C cn c 

•Determination of Sedimentilion Speed of Frjthroc'tes and its 'S 
capee for Internal Aledicinc H Sclndten —p 125 
Incorrect Diagnosis of Hemophiln J Flesch —p 13/ 

1 racturc of Vertebra Caused by Jolt of Moving Motor Truck il 

Septic Endocarditis Caused by Micrococcus Tetragenus F Adel P 
Hjpcrsusceptibilitv to Medicaments W Ortloph P , 

Duodena) Ulcer and Polyglobulism Pehlion Between Functioning 
Stomach and Erythrocyte Picture F Tuchfetd P 130 

Determination of Sedimentation Speed of Erythrocytes 
— \fter rev tewing the historv of the sedimentation 
Sihulten discusses its theoretical and experimental foun ^ ‘ 

He explains that the ery throcy tes do not settle sep 
but first form smaller or larger clumps ^ riant 

completeness of this clump formation is one of most po 

factors lu the sedimentation Some “ he 

rmation of the aggregates depends on 

. « 1 ._L 

electrical discharge 


hich becomes manifest in collanse and faint factors lu Uie semmematio aggregates depends on the 

points out that such conditions of weakness opinion that the formation ^ are negative!) 

are mentioned in other case reports of hypophyseal cachexia electrical ‘ 'are positively charged 

hut they had never been completely explained Because the charged whereas the fibrinogen contain higher 

... !■’.. -i*”' « 
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theoreticil iiid practical significance is the fact tint a slanting 
position of the test tube accelerates tlie sedimentation It has 
also been observed that the rapidity of the sedimentation is 
inverselj proportioned to the number of erjthrocjtcs In anemia 
the sedimentation is therefore generallj increased whereas in 
polycythemia it is retarded A high content of carbon dioxide 
as well as the presence of bile acids retards the sedimentation 
The sedimentation reaction is especially valuable m tuberculosis 
However, it is often influenced by intercurrent diseases, and 
It IS also known that in severe cases of tuberculosis as well 
as in all cases of cachexia the sedimentation speed is sometimes 
norma! Tlie author further discusses the significance of the 
sedimentation reaction in syphilis and m acute infections He 
points out that after infectious diseases the return to the normal 
sedimentation speed is comparatively slow and he thinks that, as 
long as there is a marked acceleration, the disease is not com¬ 
pletely cured and the therapy should be continued to prevent 
complications and relapses This is of especial importance m 
cases of polyarthritis In malignant tumors, in diseases of the 
blood, in circulatory disorders and in disturbances of the liver 
however, tlie sedimentation reaction has little or no practical 
value 

Duodenal Ulcer and Polyglobulism Relation Between 
Functioning of Stomach and Erythrocyte Picture —Tuch- 
feld points out that in patients with gastric and duodenal ulcers 
the number of erythrocytes and the hemoglobin content is often 
considerably increased He reports his own investigations on this 
problem and also reviews the observations of other investigators 
Some authorities assumed a relation between changes in the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the blood and tlie increase in the 
erydhrocytes Tests which the author performed, however, did 
not indicate such a relation He reasons as follows Secretory 
hypofunctioning of the stomacli (achylia) frequently concurs 
with a decrease in the erythrocytes, namely with anemia, m the 
same manner secretory hyperfunctioning (hyperacidity), which 
IS usually found in gastric and especially in duodenal ulcers, con¬ 
curs with polyglobulism It is further pointed out that according 
to Castle the stomach produces a ferment which influences the 
erythropoiesis Although the nature of this ferment is not 
known as yet, it is probable that in cases of gastric or of duo¬ 
denal ulcers, in which the number of red blood corpuscles is 
increased, this ferment is produced in larger quantities and thus 
polyglobulism develops 

Monatssclinft fur Kinderheilkuade, Leipzig 

401 1 88 (Jan 30) 1931 

Influence of Measles on Nephrosis O Tezner and J Stross —p J 
•Treatment of Empyema in Children C Stamm —p 11 
Expenence with Whole Milk with Addition of Carbohjdrate J Schoedel 
-p 17 

Examination of Capillanes in Case of Hcmorrliagjc Diathesis A StrobI 
—p 24 

*Case of Postvaccinal Encephalitis with General \ accmal Eruption 
M Weichsel —p 2S 

Diphtheria in Cologne from 1925 to 1930 W von Frej and F Thoencs 
—p 33 

Transmission of Inocuhted Malana from Mother to Child Through 
Placenta K Leven—p 46 

Treatment of Empyema in Nurslings and Children — 
Stamm stresses that the prognosis of empyema is grave in 
infants, it is more favorable in young children and relativclv 
good in older cliildren Among thirty cases of empyema in 
children up to 2 years of age, recovery was ob-crved m eleven 
while among twelve children, aged from 3 to 12 vears, recoverv 
occurred in eleven The prognosis was more favorable m cases, 
in which empyema developed after pneumonia than m those in 
which the two diseases developed simultaneously A. primarv 
empyema is exceptional m childhood occasionalK it follows a 
trauma of the chest In infants enipvema raav originate from 
pvemia or septicemia A purulent focus associated with otitis 
media, a suppurative inflammation of the tonsils or a retro 
pharvngeal abscess may bring about a metastatic abscess m the 
lung and a subsequent purulent pleunsv In older children a 
lobar pneumonia proved to be the most frequent cau'c of enipv¬ 
ema, and a purulent bronchopneumonia during the first vears of 
life m such eases the empyema was frcquentlv complicated bv 
pericarditis and )xarcntcral nutritive disturbances The prognosis 
appeared tmfuorable in infants with congenital s\p!„lis The 


mortality was considerable among children with an empvema 
associated with influenza and produced by a mixed streptococcal 
infection In twenty cases pneumococci were found, staphvlo 
COCCI in eight, streptococci in six, staphylococci and streptococci 
in four, streptococci and pneumococci in two, streptococci and 
colon bacilli in one and influenza bacilli in one Staphylococci 
proved to prevail during the first three months of life in older 
children, pneumococci prevailed In four infants thoracotomv 
has been performed on account of a menacing condition all died 
On the other hand, one puncture often resulted m recovery , 
seven punctures were required m a case of bilateral empyema in 
an infant aged 5 months An infant with a pneumococcal 
empyema recovered after twenty two punctures had been prac¬ 
ticed Among twenty-six infants aged not more than 1 year, 
recoverv occurred m 30 per cent, among four children aged 
not more than 2, recovery was observed m 75 per cent, and it 
was observed in 88 per cent among children aged from 3 to 13 
The punctures were usually followed by costal resection m the 
older children Costal resection preceded by a puncture brought 
about healing in three children aged not more than 2 and m 
eight of eleven children aged more than 3 The author con¬ 
siders that punctures are the method of choice, when the pus 
becomes thick they may be followed by thoracotomy and drain¬ 
age during the first two vears of life and by costal resection m 
older children The punctures may be advantageously followed 
by irrigations of the pleural cavity with an antiseptic or with 
physiologic solution of sodium chloride 

Encephalitis and Generalized Eruption Following 
Vaccination—In a child, aged 17 months, severe cerebral 
phenomena and convulsions suddenly occurred on the nineteenth 
day after inoculation with vaccine, left-sided hemiplegia com¬ 
plicated by spastic hemiparesis appeared Simultaneously vesicles 
developed on the chest, back face, arms, neck and upper part 
of the right arm The differential diagnosis from chickenpox 
was based on the aspect of the vesicles, their development near 
the inoculation pustule, and their simultaneous appearance 
Moreover, the head and the mucosae were free from the erup¬ 
tion there were no chickenpox patients m the family Tlie 
differentiation from epidemic encephalitis was based on the fact 
that no such cases have been recorded, and especially on tlie 
absence of postencephalitic parkinsonism as well as of torsion 
spasms, obesity or epileptiform seizures Weichsel ascribes the 
simultaneous appearance of the cutaneous and cerebral phe¬ 
nomena to an .excessive formation of antibodies Iiitratesticnlar 
injections of cerebrospinal fluid and corneal inoculations of the 
contents of vesicles were made m rabbits but the results of 
both tests were negative 

Munchener medizintsche Wochenschnft, Munich 

78 89 136 (Jan 16) 1931 Partial Index 
Significance of Method of Histochemical Examination for Stlldic.| on 
Ph>siology and Pathology of Skin E Urbach—p 89 
‘‘Chronic Appendicitis »uth Sjmptoms ol Gastric Ulcer C K.ruchen — 
p 92 

•Technic of AiUohemotherTpy in Profuse Abdominal Hemorrhage H 
Knaus —p 94 

Extra Oral Emergenej Bandage m rraclurt of Lo^\er Jaw B Chatz 
kelson —p 98 

Significance of P«:ichoIogy for Pediatrics F Hamburger—p 98 
Etiolog> and Therapy of Anal Fissure T Mtissl—p 102 

Chrome Appendicitis with Symptoms of Gastric Ulcer 
—Kruchen asserts that absolutely dependable signs of gastric 
ulcer are rarely found in the roentgenogram, and other signs 
are often difficult to interpret on account of the relation to the 
neighboring organs Considerable attention lias been given to 
biliarv disturbances m connection with gastric bvmptoms How¬ 
ever the fact that subveute and chronic appendicitis or their 
sequelae mav also cause gastric svmptoms has not received 
sufficient consideration The autiior describes several cases m 
which pains usually developed one hour after eating and were 
localized m the region of the bulbus duodem According^ 
duodenal ulcer was thought of Roentgenoscopy revealed mdefi- 
nite Signs m most instances but during careful observation 
svmptoms were noted which spoke for disorders in the region 
of the appendix In ten out of twelve cases the diagnosis of 
chronic appendicitis could be made before the operation and 
following appendectomv the disorders disappeared 
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Technic of Autohemotherapy m Abdominal Hemor¬ 
rhage In order to prevent death from hemorrhage in gy ncco- 
logic operations, especially m rupture of the tube in the case 
of tubal pregnancj, Knaus recommends the remfusion of the 
blood He gives the history of tins form of autohemotherapy 
and mentions shortcomings in the former technic of tlus treat¬ 
ment Then he describes a method that he employed success¬ 
fully in nine cases After the abdominal cavitj has been opened, 
the fluid blood as well as the coagulated blood is placed by 
means of a dipper into a nickel container the lower part of 
which reaches into a warm water bath of 40 C A number 4 
apothecary's sieae, which is in the upper portion of the con 
tamer, not only separates the coagulated blood from the fluid 
blood but also preients cooling down of the blood The infusion 
of this blood into the cubital %ein of the arm is done as in 
transfusion from one person to another The quantities of blood 
that can be reinjected m this manner aarv between 500 and 
1,200 cc, according to the degree of anemia and the general 
condition of the patient It is emphasized that in none of the 
nine cases did the blood show a tendency to coagulate The 
apparatus which keeps the blood at the pro[>er temperature 
prevents coagulation so that, if necessary, the remfusion may 
be postponed until after the operation The author asserts that 
no other method is so eflfective in preventing death from hemor¬ 
rhage as this form of autohemotherapy It makes the adminis¬ 
tration of restorative medicines superfluous and shortens the 
period of convalescence considerably 

Strahlentherapie, Berlin 

39 401 600 (Jan 31) 1931 

Absorption of Ultraviolet Rays by Protein rorniiiiK Substanees F 
Stabler—p 401 

Absorption of Ultraviolet Rajs by Saturaleil Fatty Acids O Ilanlcb 
—p 442 

Isolation and Chemophysical Nature of Anti-verophtbalmic Vitamin A 
II Seel and F Dannmcyer—p 449 
Influence of Wavelengths in Ergostcrol Irradntions E Kiscit and 
T Reiter —p 452 

Dispersion of Light in Organic Bodies J Plotiiikovv —p 469 
•Examination of Skin and Clinical Phenomena During Treatment with 
Visible Cold Red Light II Cramer and C Fcchncr —p 4"4 
•Influence of Red and Blue Rays on Growth F Ludwig and J von Ries 
—p 485 

Antagonistic Action of Ultraviolet and Lltrared Radiations M Ponzio 
—p 490 

•Sunlight m Immunization Function of Skin P Woringer —p 493 
Treatment with Combined Roentgen and Ultraviolet Rays K Steiner 
—p 500 

•Treatment of Lymph Node Tuberculosis with Combined Rays K 


polyarthritis associated with pains and swelling of the hands 
and feet Two irradiations, each of ten minutes duration were 
applied within three days, a charactcnstic onset of fever and 
increase of the pains followed As soon as the fever subsided 
the pathologic signs improved they disappeared almost entireh 
after further irradiations Visible red light was applied in a 
woman, aged 31, with a spina bifida occulta involving the 
cerv ical v ertebrae The patient suffered vv ith interscapular pains 
persisting for years The red light was tried after roentgen 
irradiations failed to relieve the pains Twenty eight sittings 
resulted in disappearance of the pains Simultaneously the blood 
picture improved, the number of monoevtes decreased from 
12 to 3 while the number of lymphocytes increased from 13 
to 31 On a repeated examination, the improvement proved to 
persist A woman, aged 38, was treated with the cold red light 
for a roentgen burn of the vulva followed by a chronic inflam 
mation The effect of the treatment was insignificant, tins was 
ascribed to an areactive phase of the mesenchyme The amount 
of required cold red irradiations is greater than that of roentgen 
irradiations, but the former succeeded in cases in w'hich the 
latter failed 

Influence of Red and Blue Rays on Growth—The 
experiments of Ludwig and von Ries consisted in the following 
Pregnant rats were placed in cages in which only red or blue 
ravs of dav light could penetrate (The details of the specially 
constructed cages are given) Thus offspring born in the cages 
were exposed to a monochromatic light It appeared that the 
size and the weight (by 80 Gm ) were more considerable in the 
voung exposed to red light than in the controls, they developed 
more rapidly and their general condition remained good The 
size and the vv eight of the young exposed to blue light were 
greater than those of the controls but never reached those of 
the young exposed to red light Analogous experiments were 
conducted among others, on plants, lettuce and wheat, the 
bottom of the cages were then removed and the cages placed 
over the plant bed The results were similar Surprisingly, an 
ant lull appeared in a cage provided with a red glass while not 
a single ant was found m those with a blue glass Thereupon 
a blue cage was placed over the ants, and the red cage nearby, 
the next morning, all the ants had moved to the red cage 
Instinctivelv the ants found the life conditions to be better 
under red light than under blue light or daylight. The authors 
presume that an increased growth occurring under the action 
of red light is connected with an activation of the growth 
vitamins 


Afosdzien —p 507 

Type of Angstrom Pyranometer A Angstrom —p 526 
Electrical Pyranometer for Measvircnieiit and Observvtion of Sun and 
Sky Radiations F Albreclit—p 535 
Results of Observations uith Davos Frigorimeter Vf Eider—p 541 
Frigorimetric Researches in Helsingfors H Lunelund—p 565 
Value of Schreiherliauer Climate Determined by Davos Frigorimeter 
H Ticliy—p 581 

Value of Intense Sun Radiation Observed at Sea Land Stations and 
High Altitudes VV Gorczynski —p 587 

Examination of Skin and Clinical Phenomena During 
Treatment with Visible Cold Red Light—Macroscopic 
changes were not found by Cramer and Fecfiner iii the skm to 
which a clinically effective dose of red light had been applied, 
microscopic examination confirmed that the changes vviere not 
important and therefore the skm could not be a factor in the 
action of the rays Photographs and microscopic examination 
of the capillaries indicated that there were merely physiologic 
and technical variations Tests were made in order to ascertain 
whether immmiobiologic changes occur under action of visible 
cold red light To this purpose the effect of the light on the 
epinephrine and histamine reaction of the skin was investigated 
in fivie persons The effect proved to be nil Further experi¬ 
ments evidenced that the red light was also vv ithout influence 
on ultraviolet erythema The results are explained by the fact 
that the red rays penetrate bodily tissues only at a depth, there 
their absorption and action takes place Obviously visible cold 
red light cannot be used for treatment of superficial lesions of 
the skin. It IS indicated in cases in which the nutritive distur¬ 
bances are located deeply The authors consider that the red 
light, like proteins, provokes a nonspecific irritation mainly 
of the reticulo endothelium An intense reaction to the red 
light was observed in a case of chronic and afebrile rheumatic 


Action of Sunlight on Immunization Function of Skin 
—Woringer stresses the difference between the nonspecific and 
the specific immunization function of the skin The nonspecific 
function IS called dcrmophylaxis", the specific function “dermo- 
aiitcrgy" The dermopliylaxis is connected with the action of 


sunlight, it increases on exposure to sunlight and decreases 
with a persisting deficiency of light Seasonal increases and 
decreases explain the more and less frequent occurrence of the 
so called heliophobe infectious diseases Besides sunlight, dermo- 
phvlaxis depends also on the internal secretions it decreases 
during puberty pregnancy, confinement, certain liver diseases, 
and nutritive disturbances, and under a regimen poor in vitamins 
It increases under a regimen rich in vitamins and poor in salt 
While the mechanism of action of sunlight on dermophy laxis 
IS so far not y et know n, its action on the dermo antergv, namely, 
on the eruptions of infectious diseases, was evidenced T e 
author’s observations were made on patients with measles, 
chickenpox or on those inoculated vv ith cow pox v accine Meas es 
developed among children of a tuberculosis center previously 
the children were exposed daily in bathing suits to sun rays 
The rash proved more intense on the exposed parts than o" ^ 
nonexposed parts of the body In children during >ncuba 
tion period of measles or of chickeniwx one half of he bc^J 
was exposed to the ravs of a quartz lamp while the other ha t 
was covered with a black cloth In those with measles, the 
eruption developed up to two days earlier and it vvas mor^ 
ntense and disappeared sooner on the exposed half ‘han on 
lonexposed half of tin body In children with chickenpox the 
esicles developed early and were numerous on the e\posed sia , 
inH a few \ esicles appeared on the nonexposed side, one or tuo 
33 s later Infants were ^accmated on both arms, and then one 
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arm was exposed to the nrs The pustules developed earlier 
and were hrger on the exposed than on the nouexposed inn 
The conclusion was drawn tint light accelerates the production 
of antibodies and enhances the specific immuniaation function 
of the skin Possiblj the same phenomena develop in cases of 
nifectioiis which are not accompanied bj an eruption 
Sun Rays Combined with Roentgen Rays in Treatment 
of Lymph Node Tuberculosis—Mosdzien considers a com 
billed roentgen rav and sun ray treatment as most favorable iii 
cases of Ivmph node tuberculosis The autlior treated 111 
patients during the last two 5 ears, sixty four were children and 
adolescents In most of them the cervical lymph nodes were 
involved in sixteen, the bronchial or the mesenteric Ijiiiph nodes 
All adults, except one, presented tuberculosis of the cervical 
Ivmph nodes The sun ravs were provided by a quartz or hy a 
carbon arc lamp A marked pigmentation of the skin was 
avoided The roentgen rays were passed through a copper fitter 
an aluminum filter was used when the diseased lymph nodes were 
superficially situated From ISO to 190 kilovolts with from 
4 to 6 milliamperes was employed The ravs were applied to 
two fields the tube was placed sagittally on the anterior and 
on the posterior iiortion of the neck on the same side thus 
including the whole involved region The size of the nodes 
usuallv decreased after two or three irradiations each consisting 
of from 10 to 2S per cent of a unit skin dose No more than 
three irradiations were employed the interval between the first 
and the second irradiations was twenty days, and between the 
second and the third irradiations four weeks The results were 
good m the fistulous and ulcerous forms of the disease A 
smaller dose of rays and an aluminum filter from 13 to 7 mm 
thick were used in the ulcerous form, the scars were insignifi¬ 
cant The dose of rays used m the fibrous forms was one third 
of a unit skill dose, the intervals between the irradiations varied 
from SIX to eight weeks In children, the dose of rays was a 
half or a third of the dose used in adults In tw enty -four cases 
the results from roentgen treatment alone were compared with 
those from roentgen rays combined with artificial sun rays 
Favorable results were obtained more rapidly after the combined 
treatment Surgical intervention is indicated m cases com¬ 
pletely refractory to irradiations 

Wiener klimsche Wochensclinft, Vienna 

44 97 128 (Jan 28) 1981 

*Is Carcinoma an Infectious Disease^ C Sternberg—p 97 
Eiuhrtentis and Periarteritis H Kabler —-p 99 C td 
Operative Treatment of Complicated Vesicoiaginal Fistula Remarks on 
Correction of Urethral Defects W Latzko—p 103 
Present Status of Early Diagnosis of Cancer of Stomach W Berger 
—p 108 C cn 

Casuistics of Fatalities from Solution of Secondary Butjlbrompropcnjl 
barbituric Acid W Rippel—p 113 
Collapse Therapy of Pulmonar> Tuberculosis A Frisch—p 114 
Disturbances in Voice and Speech Etiology and Treatment* E Froschcls 
—P 115 ^ 

Carcinoma is Not an Infectious Disease—After review¬ 
ing the tests and animal experiments of numerous investigators 
Sternberg comes to the conclusion tliat all the investigations 
during the last decade have not demonstrated the existence of 
a pathogenic organism of true blastoma On the other hand 
It has been demonstrated that parasites may create a predis- 
posipon for malignant growths by causing chronic mflaramation 
or irritation However, m this respect parasitic organisms are 
of no greater significance for the pathogenesis of malignant 
tumors than are other injurious influences of chemical thermic 
or pin steal nature There is no specific organism which causes 
circinoma, it is not an infectious disease 

Collapse Therapy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis —In the 
first part of the article, Frisch discusses artificial pneumothorax 
He gives indications and contraindications for unilateral as well 
as for bilateral pneumothorax Before bilateral pneumothorax 
IS mducvd the vital vapacitv should be determined The author 
further discusses the technic of artificial pneumothorax the 
iiiccssitv of a careful control, the importance of rest for the 
patient during pneumothorax therapv and also the duration of 
the treatment and its therapeutic value In the last part of the 
article be discusses oleothorax, phrenic exeresis and thoraco 
plvstv 


Zeitschrift fur Tuberkulose, Leipzig 

so 225 304 (Jan ) 1931 

Method for Preparation of Tuberculin E Maschmann and E Ivu«ter 
—p 225 

Criticism of Calmettes Pre\entue \ accination Based on Statistic<5 in 
Baden W Berghaus —p 230 

Tubercle Bacilli m Organs in Cases of Experimental Tuberculosis A 
Lubarski and A F Korshmskaja —p 252 
Value of Hohn s Medium for Detection of Tubercle Bacilli L Frankl 

~p 2b2 

*Inlradermal Use of Tuberculin m Treatment of PuInionar> Tuberculosis 
A Marberger —p 267 

Kaplan s Vaccine for Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis A Fischer 
—274 

Care of Children Con\alescing from Tuberculosis A Nolilen nnd 
M Sarvan—p 278 

Intradermal Injections of Tuberculin in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis —Alarberger says that undesirable local reactions 
can be avoided by using intradermal injections instead of sub- 
dermal injections of tuberculin With the intradermal method, 
injections could be continued for years in patients with various 
forms of pulmonary tuberculosis Changes induced in the pul 
monary process are explained by the affinity of the specific local 
reaction, or biologic focus, for the pulmonary focus The 
mechanism of the action of tuberculin, injected into the skin 
does not consist m destruction of the tubercle bacilli but m a 
specific irritation of tlie reticulo endothelial apparatus bv means 
of the reticulo endothelium of the skin and an increase of the 
defensive forces of the organism Tuberculin injected mtra- 
dermally promotes the formation of an induration m the peri¬ 
focal exudative zone, it transforms the productive form of 
pulmonary tuberculosis into a stationary and the exudative into 
a productive form The tuberculin treatment is contraindicated 
in the initial and acute stages of pulmonary tuberculosis, in 
cases of an advanced exudative or fibrocaseous form, also m 
cases in which high fever or an absolute anergy are found The 
intradermal treatment was advantageously used in cases of 
productive, fibrous or a fibro-ulcerous tuberculosis, and m cases 
of puberty tuberculosis in which pneumothorax failed or could 
not be induced The intradermal treatment was used m patients 
with a mild fever and a considerably reduced allergy but whose 
genera! condition remained good further, the treatment was 
applied in cases m which previous subcutaneous injections of 
tuberculin had to be interrupted on account of excessive general 
and focal reactions In patients treated with the intradermal 
method, the occurrence of hemoptysis became rarer Kochs 
old tuberculin was used for the injections the latter were made 
on the flexor surface of the forearm or on the extensor surface 
of the leg The course of the treatment was guided by the size 
and the asjiect of the infiltrate located in the center of the local 
inflammation The reaction is considered as passable when tin. 
diameters of the infiltrate are more than S and 8 mm , it is 
adequate when these diameters reach 10 and 15 mm , the reaction 
is strong when the diameters are more than 20 mm The injec¬ 
tion can be rejieated after from five to eight days, with a mild 
concentration, and after from ten to fourteen days with a strong 
concentration A dose of 0 1 cc is giv en w ith each injection, 
whereby a graduallv stronger dilution is employed In case of 
failure of the reaction after repeated injections, the dose mav 
be increased to OIS cc Two or three, sometimes even five or 
SIX dilutions must be used until a subjective and an objective 
improvement sets in The treatment ought to be discontinued if 
the patients are complaining of a general discomfort connected 
with an overcharge of the reticulo-endothclial system 

Zeitschnft fur Urologie, Leipzig 
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•Technic and Indications for Pneumoroentgenograrhy of Kidnci s JI 
\ lelhcn —p i 

* Apparatus for Determination of Urinary Sugar H Citron_p 13 

Intra\cnous P^elograro and Test for Kidne) Functioning P Jan sen 
—P 15 

Influence of Diabetes on Kidne>s K Ehrmann—p 19 
Lithiasis and Bone Diseases \\ Weber—p 36 

Classification of Pseudopbospbatuna E Sicnkieuicz_p 42 

Role of Reticulo-EndotbehaJ System in Acute Gonorrhea e"a Ssclkow 
—p 4S 

Technic for Pneumoroentgenography m Diagnosis of 
Renal Diseases —Pueumoroeutgenographic examination of one 
or of both kidnevs was used bv Viethen m 112 cases Accord- 
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ing to Roscnstcnt s method, tile puncture w ts imde ot the 
htenl border of the muscles of the back Injections of from 
100 to 150 cc of oxygen were required for a distinct contrast 
liicture in children and no more than 600 cc in adults The 
nephrograms appeared best from half an hour to one hour after 
the injection of oxjgcn, although pneumoroentgenograms of 
kidnejs taken from sixteen to twentj-four hours after the 
injection were still usable The piieumorocntgciiographic 
technic is rather siinjile ncecrthcless the use of the method 
IS limited on account of the occurrence of comphcations The 
latter consist 111 iiciictration of oxygen into the muscles, in 
puncture of the kidney or m dcyclopmeiit of a scrotal, ceryical 
or mediastinal cmplijseina Puncture of the pleura uith sub 
sequent penetration of the gas into the iileural cayity imnctiirc 
of a large ycssel or of a paranephne abscess, also of pyo 
nephrosis, are the most graye complications The author uses 
a needle yvith a lateral openmg, it is 0 75 mm thick and is 
provided yyith a mandrin and a moyable inetillic plate yylncli 
is applied against the skin Braucr s ipparalus for piuuino 
thorax, rorlanini s appantus or Roeiniiighaus s syringe can be 
utilized for piieumorocntgciiographic ex nninatioii 1 he latter 
IS indicated in cases of pareneliyinal tumors niyolymg the iipiicr 
pole or the marginal portion of the kidney yyheii pyelography 
alone is insufricicnt Small and nonpalpable tumors of the 
retroperitoneal space are another iiidic ition the pneuinorocnt- 
geiiograpliic method proyed also y iliiable in the diagnosis of 
a suprarenil or lumbar tumor iiid in perinephritis I he method 
can be adyaiitagcouslj combined yyith intrayciioiis piclogriphy, 
yyhen one of the urograms is unsuccessful and cistoscopic 
examination cannot be used In cases of permeplintic sup 
puratioiis, piieumorocntgciiography is coiitraiiidieatcd Tyyo 
cises are described 111 yyhich the diagnosis of renal liiberciilcisis 
yvas ascertained by the piiciimorocnlgenogr iphic method nhile 
clinical and urologic cxaminatioii, tests of renal funelioinng 
and roentgenograms yyere yyithoiit lyail 

Apparatus for Rapid Determination of Urinary Sugar 
— The so called gUcophotc, described by Citron, is a coiori 
metric apjiaratus it enables one to determine the iiiiount ol 
sugar in the untie yyith sufTiciciit accuracy, m ten m miles 
It consists of a rectangular metallic ease 25 cm long and 25 
cm yyide, yyhich cont nns a moyable receptacle m yyliich ten 
y irious colors ire disiwscd as m i polariiuctcr A tube yyith 
tiriiie IS introduced through an oiKiiuig in the iipi>cr yiall and 
the scren is then inoied until flie color of the unite corresponds 
to one of those m the receptacle The obsenatioii is made 
through tyyo yyiiidoyys situated at the anterior nail of the recep 
taele Oiviiig to the presence of m objectiic the urine can be 
simultaneously coinpired yyith tyyo shades \ speciil arrmge- 
ment (the technic d dctiils arc giycn) dlons one to determine 
a content of sugar uuounting to ey en 9 per cent 1 he urine is 
poured into a ineasuring tube and boiled yvith a solution of 
sodium hydroxide 111 a yyatcr bath for fiyc mintiUs I he 
results of the urinalysis obt lined yyith the gUcopliotc agreed 
yyith those obt lined yyith a iiol inmetcr in cases of diabcte 
The glycophote is much less cxpeiisiye thin a polarmieter 
besides, no preliminary prepar ition of the urine is required 
It IS also preferable to fermentation apparitiis nilli yihicli six 
hours IS necessary for determination of the iinn iry sugar 
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Allcs«l Cicl.c CInnses of A unul npitliclnim H Stme-P 19J 
\cw Method for Attificnl 1 orniation of Va^na P Muller p -01 
1 atholostc Amtoniy of \ crtcbnl Column and PathoReiiesis of C ynccoloRic 
Dackache T Ilontl p 20^ 

•Differential Diagnosis of Veutt Adncvitis and Appcndicilis K Ne»cr 
—p 205 

Ltiology of Tower Head O Inon—p 20“ r . 

After Examinations on Patients Who Had Ilecn Oju-iatcd on foi Tiimo 
of Mamma lollowing Micioscopic ExaininationH H Runecke—-p -13 
ltiology of Spontaneous Torsion of Uterine lubes O P —' 

•Value of Roentgen Examination in Diagnosis, of Extra L tcrinc 1 reg 

nanci 1 Szello—p 224 - 1 * 11 - 

I orcelam Pessaries as SubstUtUe for Hard Rubber 1 cs^ancs li I isclicr 

~p 229 

Differential Diagnosis of Acute Adnexitis and Appen¬ 
dicitis —Nellei reports the cluneal history of a girl aged 21 
q lie atiamtiesis as yyell ns the chiitcal aspects mdicnted a per- 


forntiie appendicitis niul nn operation yyas performed, yvhicli 
hoyycicr, neither corrohorated the diagnosis nor complclelj 
txpl lined the enuse of the pcntomtis The patient ilitJ h\o 
diys after the surgical mtcrycntion With the additional mfor 
imtion gniiicd in the postmortem examination the case may be 
exphined as follmis A slight bilateral adnexitis eight weeks 
previously bad cnised a suppurative oophoritis on the ntlit side 
and pclyic peritonitis After that a Douglas abscess developed 
yyliich perforated into the rectum The discharge of pus had 
passed unnoticed Hoyycycr, the attacks of diarrhea, which 
u ere mentioned m the anamnesis, may have been caused by li 
rollowing discharge of the pus the feyer abated and the 
jiateiits condition improved The communication between 
Douglas s jKjucb and the rectum made an inyasion of intestinal 
bacteria into the Douglas pouch jxissiblc In a peculiar man 
iiir, perhaps by temporary closure of the rectal fistula, n putrid 
iiifLClion deydoped in the jioucb and perforated into the free 
abdominal cayity Juo days after (bis, the patient y\as brought 
to the hospital iii a slate of severe septic peritonitis On the 
basis of the anamnesis md of the clinical as|>ects, the incorrect 
diagnosis of pcrforatiyc appendicitis sccnitd unayoidable 
Roentgen Examination m Diagnosis of Extra Uterine 
Pregnancy—Szello describes two cases of intrabgamentan, 
extra iilerme pregnancy, in yyhich roentgenoscopy proicd a 
yalnablc aid m the diagnosis Howeyer, it is emphasized that 
roentgenoscopy is only an aid in the di ignosis, not the onlj 
diagnostic method Ncgatiyc results of roentgen examination 
tint lb the absence of fetal bone sbadoyys, do not exclude the 
(Kissibrlity of an extra uterine pregnancy, and if bone shadows 
ire present it cannot be positncly stated yihether the preg 
nancy is mlra utcrme or extra uterine, for as one of the two 
lascs proyed tycn m extra uterine pregnancy the fetus mi) 
lie symmetrically bctyycen the innominate bones For tins 
riascn, bimanuel examm ition is necessary in addition to the 
rocntgcnobcopy for by means of bimanual examination it is 
iseeriained that the position and the enlargement of the uterus 
do or do not corrcs]>ond to the position and the dcyelopment 
of the fetus 
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Qinntjlativc Dcterrmiiolion of Bacteria in W aler T Gurfeyn—I’ 
llcer ^ cast in frcatnient of AMtaminosis B M rorbuno\a—p 581 
Isolation of Brucella j^bortns from Cow s Milk A Krol—P 585 
Influence of Th>ronl and S>nii>atl)etJC Sjstcni on BIoo'l Calcium E 
Sj)eran«;kija ^lejnnovn —p 593 
Influence of rinroid on BIockJ Surtt Barinoi —p OOJ 

•Retention runcijon of I i\er V Kori*;Htitino\—p 629 
*Jnflucucc of I ocal Innaninntioii on Itcticulo Fntlolbclial Ab^orpimn 
\ Konhtanljno\ —p oSl 


Retention Function of the Liver —In order to ascertain 
the distribution in the organism of co'loidal dyes introduced into 
the port n yem, Koiistaiitmoy injected solutions of trypan WnCi 
lithium carmine and colloid d silyci, and sttsticiisions of nuia 
ink and of stajiln lococci in the mesenteric or auricular yenis 
[)f rabbits A single injection or scycral injections were gi'ca 
yyitbin a fc\y days, then the animals yyere killed and their 
organs cxammtd under the microscope or by the colorime ric 
method The absorption by the Incr of colloids possessing a 
high degree of dispersion as the dyes, yyas not mcreabcd, more 
o\cr Ibcir distribution m the orgmism proyed to be the same 
is yyhen they yvere injected into the veins of the greater ence^ 
.1011 On the other hand a large amount of substances P°®®‘tssi 
i loyv degree of dispersion, as india ink and staphylococci, yy 
retained in the liyer, namely, in the Kupffer cells, there ore 
.mall qiiantitv of these substances penetrated other organs 
lid not penetrate at all The absorption of colloidal silver wab 
ess pronounced than that of the suspensions -"'f P' 

lounced than that of the dyes The increase in he e a mnK 
mnction of the liyer was most marked when ^“'1 doses 
■cncafcdly injected The author points out that analogy 
,my exist between the behavior of the I.yer toward dye and 
uspcnsions introduced into the portal blood in ^ ^ 

.ml that toward colloidal substances, as micro organisms o 
oxms enlering the portal blood m pathologic con i lo 

Absorption of Trypan Blue m , 

;ystem—Vital staiinn„ with small doses of trypan blue v 
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used by Konstantinov for study of the absorptive function of 
the reficulo cndotlicinl sjsteni in the course of a local inflam¬ 
matory process The experiments were conducted in rabbits 
Trom two to eight inflanunatory foci were produced by implant¬ 
ing pieces of sponge or by injecting turpentine or suspensions 
of°infusorial earth or of tiruluit staphvlococci into the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue of the animal's back Normal rabbits and 
rabbits treated with horse serum ser\ed for control All animals 
were injected with a soliition of trjpan blue in the auriciihi 
veins The animals were killed after repeated injections and 
their organs were examined microscopicallj The results indi¬ 
cated that the absorption of colloidal dyes was increased in 
some parts of the reticulo endothelial sj stem Granular deposits 
of the dje were most marked in the endothelium of the bone 
marrow, sometimes also in the Kupffer cells Eiidenth the 
functioning of the reticulo endothelial cells increased under 
irritation caused by toxic substances or products of protein 
disintegration proceeding from the inflammatorr foci The 
retention of the dye in the bone marrow was not associated 
wth an increase of the hematopoietic functioning, since the 
deposits were less pronounced there after the introduction ot 
turpentine or of stapin lococci than after that of infusorial earth 
or of a foreign protein, although the former two caused a con¬ 
siderable myeloid hjperplasia of the bone marrow and leuko 
cidosis There was no parallelism between formation of blood 
and vital absorption of colloidal substances which are both 
considered as functions of the reticulo-endothehal sjstem 
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Experience with BCG Injections N Blagov eshchenskij and I \ asilev 
—p 1067 

rnfluetce of Thyroid on Blood Sugar \ Baranov —p 60 
p 1050 

Value ot Costa’s Reaction in Malaria E Sidorova—p 1094 
•Use of Tnmtrophenol for Disinfectiou of Operative Field 1 Potapov 

—p 1101 

•Value of Peret s Lipoid Reaction in Differentiation of Tumors R SIntb 
—p 1119 

•Chlorides of Sweat and Water Chloride hfetabolism Durittg Pregnauej 
B Tarlo and N Olerskaja—p 1123 

Tnmtrophenol for Disinfection of Operative Field — 
Potapov used 1, 3 and 5 per cent alcoholic solutions of trmitro- 
plienol for disinfection of the operative field in 741 cases of a 
major intervention In about SO per cent of the cases the inter¬ 
vention was urgent and therefore no preparation of the skin 
had taken place Of tliirtj four cases in which an operation 
was made on bones, suppuration of the postoperative wound 
never occurred After fiftv-two gvuecolpgic operations, such 
suppuration was observed m three, among fifty cases of a 
strangulated hernia, the suppuration developed in five Of 101 
laparotomies or interventions on the gastro iiUestiiial tract, sup 
puration of the postoperative wound occurred m 14 Thus the 
proportion of cases m which suppuration occurred amounted 
to 64 per cent Fragments of skm stained with a trmitropheiiol 
solution of various concentrations were examined under the 
microscope hile a 1 per cent alcoholic solution of trimtro 
phenol proved to stain oiilv the surface laver of the epidermis 
a 3 and a 5 per cent solution penetrated into the deep lasers or 
the epidermis without penetrating into the hair follicles, seba¬ 
ceous or sweat glands TlicrcuiKui a 3 per cent solution was 
used for the dismfcctioii The author points out that an 
tqueous solution of triiiitrophenol is not advisable because it 
does not remove tlic sebaceous matter from the skm The 
trmitropbenol solution does not provoke irritation and burns ot 
the skin wlncli are sometimes observed when tincture ot iodine 
IS applied moreover staining with a triiiitrophenol solution 
allows control bj roentgen ravs during oiieration Staining ot 
the bodv and bed linen bv the trmitroplicnol solution is a dis 
advantage of the method, but the stains arc casilv removed 
Peret’s Lipoid Reaction m Diagnosis of Tumors—The 
technic vised bv Shub was the following From 3 to s cc of 
blood was vMtbdravvn from tlic patients ulnar vein aiur 
removal of flic clot 0 1 cc oi the scrum was placed m a lest 
tube a pbvsiologic solution was added to make 3 cc Then 
a 0-15 per cent solution of saponin was added (the dose of 
apomii was such as to bcmolvze a 2 jier cent suspension ot 


erythrocytes within twelve minutes) and 1 cc of a 2 per cent 
suspension of sheep’s erythrocytes was poured in In forlv-four 
cases of a supposed cancer of the internal organs the lipoid 
index of the reaction was low (from 0 49 to 0 53) which is 
characteristic for the serums of patients with cancer Thirtv- 
sevcn of them presented an early form of uterine cancer which 
could hardlv be recognized on clinical examination In tliirtv- 
two cases in which the diagnosis between a malignant tumor and 
fibroma was uncertain the average lipoid index equaled 1 5 
which IS charaeteristic for an adenocystoma a glandular adeiio- 
cvstoma of the ovaries was found on operation In a few cases 
metrorrhagia suggested the diagnosis of a submucous fibro- 
iiiyoma or a cancerous erosion The hpoid index was 2 7, 
characteristic for a fibromvoma, the diagnosis was later con¬ 
firmed on operation The average lipoid index was 3 9 m 
patients with a dermoid cyst, it was 0 26 m healthy persons 
It appeared that the occurrence of cancer is most frequent m 
patients with an asthenic constitution and that of fibromyonn 
III patients with a pyknic constitution Adenocystoma was most 
frequently encountered m patients with a normal constitution 
The connection between constitution and lipoid index ought to 
be studied further 

Chlorides and Water-Chloride Metabolism in Pregnant 
Women—Tarlo and Olerskaya determined the amount of 
chlorides in the sweat, blood and urine of ninety-five pregnant 
and fifteen nonpregnant and healthv women The average 
amount of chlorides m the sweat was 461 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters, in nonpregnant women, 485 mg during the first 
half of pregnancy 367 mg during the second half of pregnancy, 
and 261 mg m pregnant women with toxicosis In the blood 
the average amount of chlorides was 455 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters m nonpregnant women 499 mg during the first 
half of pregnancy, 515 mg during the second half of pregnanev 
and 500 mg during pregnancy with toxicosis In the urine, the 
average amount of chlorides was 1,539 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters in nonpregnant women 1,497 mg during the first 
halt of pregnancy, 926 mg during the second half of pregiiancv 
and 626 mg during pregnancy with toxicosis The decrease of 
chlorides m the sweat and in the urine of pregnant women is 
the result of changes ifi the water-chloride metabolism, wherebv 
water is intensely retained in the tissues, the reinl functioning 
remaining presumably intact The tendency to edema is con¬ 
sidered as a specific reaction of the connective tissue during 
pregnancy 
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Influence of PloMcaJ Effort on Blood Pleasure S Alindlin X Bernslitein 
and A Shulgin —p 443 

*Di«itiirbances of \\ ater Clilorjne MetaboIj‘'m in Diabetes Insipidus I 
ChapkeMch—p 477 

Pathogenesis of Intestinal Stasi*:; V Sniotrot and A I spensku —p 495 
Poentpen Slud^ of Intestinal Stasis A Lspeuskij and \ Snio lov — 
P 513 

Action of Diox>acetone on Carbolndrate Mctabolusm I Muko cj — 
p 333 

Large Doses of Iron m Treatment ot Secondar> Anemia S Shernnn 
and R Akbreni Ak!iretno\ ich —p 543 
Treatment of Surgical Complication*; of Diabetc*; A Cornshtein_p 55': 

Disturbances of Water-Chlonne Metabolism tn Cases 
of Diabetes Insipidus—Chapkcvicli distinguishes three tv pc 
ot disturbances of water chlorine balance connected with diabetes 
insipidus To the first tvpe belong cases m winch the chlorine 
ot the blood is increased and the water is decreased (hvpcr- 
chlonne-hvpobvdremic tvpe) to the second tvpe belong cases 
111 which the cblorme of the blood is normal or decreased while 
the water is increased, to the third tvpe belong eases m winch 
the two types are combined \amelv a normal chloremia, an 
exaggerated cliloruria and a thirst hvdrcmia, characteristic for 
the hviKichloremic tvpe are conihined with a forced polvurn 
loss of weight and signs of delivdration, characteristic fqs the 
hvpcrchloremic tvpe While the pnmarv water metabolism 
disturbance depends chieflv on the tissues, the disturbance of 
the chlorine metabolism depends on the kidnevs Changes m the 
piUiitarv may be associated with lesions of the Inixitlialainus 
m the hv pcrchloremic type but not with lesions m the fourth 
ventricle responsible for the hvpochloremic tvi>c \ retro 
grade degeneration of the centers in the fourth aemncic mav 
be associated with or followed bv lesions of the water metabo 
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Iism center in the h\pothilamus This results in the develop 
ment of the combined tjpc of dnbetes insipidus The author 
describes one case of the hj perchloremic tjpe and another of 
the mixed t>pe The presence of signs of degeneration in the 
two cases, as enuresis, asjmmetrj of the face and malformation 
of the skull, pointed to constitutional defects in the central 
nervous sj stem In the second case, the disease was of longer 
standing and therefore more nervous centers were involved 
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Prennturc Separation of Normal Placenta K de Snoo—p 270 
•Treatment of Congenital Dislocation of Hip C P van Nes—p 289 
Intubation with a Catheter K S Naiininga—p 297 
Are Short Radio Waves Injuriou5> M N Acket—p 298 
Mutations Artificially Produced by Means of Roentgen Rays A II 
Droogleevcr Fortuyn—p 301 

Torsion of Pedicle of Cyst of Lymph Node in Great Omentum Case 
G VV Tromp—p 311 

Treatment of Congenital Dislocation of Hip —Van Nes 
emphasizes that congenital dislocation of the hip must be treated 
as carl) as possible The earlier the treatment the better the 
result The reduction must be accomplished, as far as possible, 
without the aid of surgerj In a few sharpl) circumscribed 
cases an operative mterventton may be indicated In old cases, 
improvement can be brought about bj palliative interventions 
(1) osteotomy , (2) a stabilizing support 
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Manifestations of Meniere s Disease F II Qiu\ —p 366 
•Surgical Tuberculosis of Kidney in Children J A Wciitlandt—p 373 
Value of Bactcriologic Examination in Irradiation of Uterine Cancer 
D den Hoed ~p 383 

Is There Periodicity in Occurrence of Indiieiua’ J G Siestrop—p 388 
Synostosis of All Cervieal Vertebrae in Spina Bifida Ccnicalis F 
VerbeeK —p 392 

Surgical Tuberculosis of Kidney in Children —Wcijt- 
landt has found unilateral surgical tuberculosis of the kidney 
III cliddron more common th iti is generally supposed It is 
likelv that a number of cases discovered in adults had begipi 
Ill childhood In four of his cases the first suggestion of renal 
tuberculosis was obtained through urinalysis Renal tubcrcu 
losis III children may show the same svmptoms as in adults 
However, nocturnal incontinence is more common in children 
— It occurred in three of the author's nine patients Sometimes 
incontinence is the first svmptom of the disease apparently 
induced refiexly In fact, in the presence of incontinence of 
the Urine in children it will be well to consider the possibility 
of renal tuberculosis Urinalysis offers a simple means of 
recognizing renal tuberculosis in the carlv stages (albumin, 
leukoevtes, erythrocytes, tubercle bacilli, absence of other bac¬ 
teria) In order to apply rational treatment—nephrectomy— 
one must demonstrate that only one kidney is involved and that 
the other is sound That requires a special urologic examina¬ 
tion (cystoscopy, catheterization of the ureters, and possibly 
ilso pyelography) With the newer instruments there is no 
difficultv, even in young children Anesthesia is seldom neces¬ 
sary Sometimes operative exploration of the kidneys or 
ureters is necessary for a diagnosis In closing, the author 
cmpliisizes that the systematic examination of the urine of 
children with vague general or abdominal pains leads often to 
the discovery of renal tuberculosis at a time when there are 
no clinical symptoms 
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Prohpsiis Uteri M L Muller—p 462 
•Expenniental Production of Manifestations of Dementia Praecox H 

Pulnmnrry Tuberculosis in Adults with Surgical Tuberculosis P J L 
de Bloeme —p 484 

Aschheira Zondek Test B C Hopman —p 690 

Cise of Pseudotyphoid m Java uith Remarks on Diffcrentnl Diagnosis 
P B \an Steenis—p 495 

Experimental Production of Manifestations of Demen¬ 
tia Praecox —De Jong gives a survey of the various phases 
of the psychic tests performed with bulbocapnine in the interest 
of psvcbiatric demonstration The author thinks that he has 
furnished an experimental basis for the intoxication theory of 
catatonia the most serious form in which schizophrenia may 
occur But even the later manifestations of dementia praecox 
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may be included, since he Ins shown that also mezcaline niai 
produce a catatonic condition and, indeed, in doses that, in 
compariSOT, far exceed those that can be given to huJnan 
beings The slighter intoxication causes in man a psychosis 
like condition with hallucinations, together with autonomic 
manifestations, such as vomiting, salivation and mvdriasis 
The author emphasizes that he has shown thus the possihihti 
of a complete and distinct psjchophjsiologic parallel intoxica 
tion in the sense of the triad of the dementia praecox principle 
and, moreoicr, (hrough the combination of manifestations in 
man and animals caused bv mezcaline, which latter were not 
previously known The psychic manifestations that mezcaline 
may produce in man arc of such a nature that it is a question 
vvlicther there is not a complete likeness to acute phases ol 
schizophrenia Be that as it may, the principle of dementia 
praecox is there but mezcaline alone is not sufficient to pro 
ducc all the details of this condition The catatonia that it 
produces is a variant in which the negativism comes out 
strongly as also the assumption of stringe or awkward atti 
tudes The bulbocapnine gives a variant in which catalepsv 
and dramatic attitudes come to the fore Aiiditon halliicina 
tions arc not produced by mezcaline, and, as a rule, hallucina 
tions arc not produced bv bulbocapnine Cannabis causes 
different psychic manifestations But another poison that pro 
dnees, in an entirely different manner, a psvchophysiologic 
parallel intoxication—alcohol—may cause marked auditors Inl 
lucmations or paranoid conditions The author thinks therefore 
that, taking it all in all the simple schizophrenia poison is not 
vet known but that scientificallv there is nothing in the way of 
the assumption of a poison as the cause of all the symptoms 
of dementia praecox 
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•Treatment of Rccto\ng»inl Fistulas E A Bjorkenheim—p 96’’ 
•Urobilinuna After Ingestion of Fluids and Physical Exercise m Cora 
pensated Cardiac Disease E Adlercreutr —p 974 

Treatment of Rectovaginal Fistulas—For rectovaginal 
fistulas located above the sphincter am in the lower part of 
the rectum, Bjorkenheim advocates treatment by the permeal 
route according to Giienii, Sanger and others Since high 
rectovaginal fistulas may heal spontaneously treatment of these 
should for a time be expectant, if healing does not occur, 
operation bv the perineal route according to Legueu is reconi 
mended Six cases are reported 

Urobihnuna After Ingestion of Fluids and Physical 
Exercise in Compensated Cardiac Disease —In e-xperi 
ments on eleven patients with heart disease with compensation 
and thirteen persons without heart disorder, Adlercreutz found 
that the ingestion of 1 liter of water followed by bending ever 
cises done tvventv-five times caused a “pathologtc” urobihnurn 
in the patients with cardiac disorder He refers to recent 
investigations revealing the importance of the liver m the water 
metabolism of the organism and queries whether this partia 
function of the liver is especially called on m these cases 
with heart disease because there is after all a latent cardiac 
insufficiency 
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Case of Progressive Muscular Djstrophy (Pseudohjpcrtrophic Form) 
R Eeg Olofsson—p 33 c* ♦ \ 

Some Cases of Lymphogranulomatosis Mith Nenous Sjmpo 
Johnsson—p 39 

Female Sex Hormones A Wc^tman p 55 
Case of Progressive Muscular Dystrophy (Pseudo 
lypertrophic Form)—In Eeg-Olofsson’s case m a ""^n, 
ged 38 without known hereditary tendency to 'he disorder 
he disturbance began unusually late, at the age o i 
as aggravated during pregnancy 

Lymphogranulomatosi- with Nervous Symptoms -In 
ohLol’s four personal cases and thirty-three 
ferature only eight presented cerebral complications the others 
ymal The roost common forms of nervous disturbances 
mphogranulomafosis together with the course and pa 
jnesis are discussed 
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Empyema may be defined as the presence of pus in 
anj portion of either pleural cavity It is the lesult 
of infection, which may be introduced in three different 
ways first, though rarely, through the blood stream 
second, directly through a wound, third, and most 
frequently, through the spread of an inflammator\ 
or septic process from the lung or other adjacent 
structure 

Whatever the source or cause of pleural infection 
may be, it will result either m a local walled-off abscess 
or in purulent infection of the entire pleural ca\ity If 
the site of infection is m an adherent area or in an 
area that is in great part surrounded by pleural adhe¬ 
sions, or if the process is slow so as to permit adhesions 
to form, and especially if it is situated in an interlobar 
area where there is little movement between the two 
surfaces—if one or more of these conditions exist a 
local abscess will result This abscess may be situated 
in an) legion of the chest In some situations it may 
be necessary, m order to reach it, either by explorator) 
puncture or by operation, to traverse the normal oi 
pathologic lung tissue or the normal pleural cavit\ It 
may, on the other hand, be just under the parietal 
pleura, when it may be treated as an abscess of the 
chest w’all 

If the site of infection is not m an adherent aica and 
the process of infection is rapid, such as the sudden 
bursting of a small cortical lung abscess, gn mg no time 
for tbe pleura surrounding the area to become adherent, 
the entire pleural cavity ma) in a short time become 
filled witb pus 

A small localized caviU in which the amount of 
pleural surface iinolved is not great, will beha\e much 
like an ordinary abscess and wall contain as it grows 
large onl) a comparatnelv small amount of fibrinous 
exudate M ben a large amount of pleural surface is 
imoKed large masses of fibrin form which later 
liecome detached from tbe surface at least m part and 
float Ill the pus ca\ ite \\ hen open operation and 
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drainage has been the method of treatment, the cavit) 
closes to a great extent by granulation and firm adhe¬ 
sions result, especially m the vicinitv of the sinus that 
forms around the tube or other agent used for drainage 
Whate\er the method of treatment emploved no cure 
IS possible until tbe source of infection or contamina¬ 
tion of the cavity ceases to act as such Thus, if a small 
cortical abscess has caused an infection of the pleura 
with the development of empyema and this abscess 
continues to dram into and reinfect the cavity, no cuic 
will be possible as long as this continues This is true 
also when a bronchial fistula exists If open operation 
IS done m such a case, prolonged drainage follows, 
resulting m thick walled sinus formation the walls of 
the pus cavity, as a lesult of piolonged inflammator\ 
infiltration, finally becoming so rigid that even though 
the source of infection ceases, the cavity cannot readih 
collapse and heal, and may require extensive siirgerj, 
such as some method of thoracoplasty 
The moltallt^ from the routine method of incision 
and tulie drainage had not attracted the serious attention 
of the profession until the World Wai, when large 
numbers of cases of empyema were treated m special 
wards and special departments in the vaiious arnn 
hospitals, affording the opportunity for the collection of 
a large body of statistics When the reports were 
tabulated m tbe surgeon general’s office it was found 
that the a\erage mortality rate was about 30 per cent 
and that m some hospitals it ran as high as 70 per 
cent It was clear that something was wwoiig wath the 
existing methods of treatment of empvema The 
highest moitality was in those patients wdio were 
operated on immediatelv after a diagnosis of empyema 
w'as made The mortality was greatly reduced by not 
operating till several da\s after an effusion became 
purulent giving time for inflammatory infiltration of 
the pleura and especially of the mediastinal pleura to 
render the pleural cavity less elastic, thus diminishing 
the shock and respirator) and caidiac embarrassment 
following open drainage Tbe period ot hospitalization 
was shortened and the number of cases developing 
chronic discharging sinuses was greatl) diminished by 
the use of surgical solution of chlorinated soda for 
irrigation of the caaita, wdiich seemed to cause a 
solution of the fibrinous exudate sterilized the ca\ity 
and hastened the period of closure 

The treatment cmplo)ed for enlp^eIna m the past has 
been incision and drainage m some form, tbougb the 
literature is full of references to the occasional acciden¬ 
tal cure of emp\ema b) simple aspiration More 
receiith mam methods of closed drainage ha\e been 
devised with some form of suction intended to helj) 
obliterate the cavit) Some ot these act bv some 
valvular attachment, which permits egress of air and 
fluid but no ingress The last word however, has 
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probably not >et been said on this subject Any 
additional contnbution, therefore, should be of interest 

I am presenting a treatment for empyema that I inve 
used since 1923 It has proved to be as satisfactory 
as the more accepted methods, and I believe that it is 
safer and m the long run calculated to reduce materially 
the present mortality There have been two deaths in 
the senes, neither of which I think can be attributed 
to the method The first of these two patients was a 
man, aged 75, who died two days after an incomplete 
second aspiration with the symptoms of pulmonary 
embolism T he second was an emaciated child, aged 9, 
brought m m a moribund condition, who died a few 
hours after partial removal of a purulent effusion that 
filled the entire hemithorax and pushed the heart and 
mediastinum beyond the midhne All the other patients 
made a complete clinical recovery and all have been 
checked up by repeated roentgenograms of the chest 
Briefly, the treatment consists in emptying the empjema 
cavity of pus, preferably through a large needle, and 
gradually, as the pus is being removed, replacing it 
with air, the volume of air injected being equal to that 
of the pus removed No dram is used, no form of 
suction, or irrigation In no case m w’hich the treatment 
has been instituted and w'hich I have been able to follow 
to ultimate conclusion has it been necessary to resort to 
open or closed drainage 

This treatment has been applied m an uninterrupted 
series of thirty-five cases as the patients presented them¬ 
selves in my service, as referred to me bv other mem¬ 
bers of the Msiting staff at the Charity Hospital, and 
as encountered in the course of iny private practice 
at the Hotel Dieu 

The etiology was lobar pneumonia in twcnti cases, 
influenza five, gunshot w'ound one, slab w'ound two, 
unclassified pulmonary disease four, pelvic infection 
one, perinephric abscess one, uncertain one The 
pneumococcus was found in smears or cultures in 
twenty-one, sti eptococcus four, staphylococci three, 
mixed infection two, unknown four, negative one Six 
patients were from 3 to 12 years of age, and twenty- 
nine ranged from 14 to 75 years 

There was not a serious infection of the chest wall 
lesulting from the many needle punctures In a few 
instances a small pustule indicated the point of needle 
jninctiire and in one case an incision w'as icqiiired for 
a small superficial abscess 

I had been doing air replacement in the aspiration 
of nonpmulent pleural effusions since my return from 
overseas in 1919, where I became much interested in 
the work of Morelli, the pupil and successor of For- 
lanini in the University of Pavia, wdiose special hospital 
for thoracic w^ounds was situated on tlie Italian front a 
short distance from U S Base Hospital No 102, and 
wdio reported a large series of chest wounds treated 
by closed pneumothorax with a remarkably low death 
rate He stressed the fact that the thorax should be 
early emptied of all blood and this replaced with air 

My first experience with this method in treating 
empvema w'as intended as preliminarv to a later thora- , 
cotomv There was so much improvement following 
rcmoral of 300 cc of pus and its replacement with air 
that the patient demurred at operation and suggested 
another aspiration, which was done, and then another 
after which she was perfectly w^ell 


TECHNIC 

Bv physical examination and close study of the 
roentgenograms, the site and outline of the purulent 
effusion are determined A point m the inteicostal 


space corresponding to the lowest point of the empjema 
cavity IS anesthetized with 0 5 per cent solution of 
pi ocaine hydrochloride, infiltrating all the tissues from 
skin to pleura inclusive A large needle is non 
attaclied by a lubbo tube connection to a SO or 
100 cc Liicr syringe and inserted at this point A 
sjringeful of pus is now aspirated, the tube is clamped 
w'lth hemostatic forceps, the syringe is disconnected, 
emptied, filled with an equal quantitj of air and 
reconnected to the tube and needle, the forceps are 
undamped, and the contained air is injected This 
alternate aspiration of fluid and injection of air is 
repeated until, on aspiration air comes through the 
needle, wdiich shows that the needle point is now aboie 
the fluid line or that all fluid has been aspirated The 
patient and the needle are manipulated so as to make 
sure that the needle rests m the bottom of the pus 
cavity, and the procedure is repeated until air again 
eomes from the needle, which indicates that ro more 
fluid remains This is preferably done with the patient 
sitting up, but verj sick patients are treated lying doivn 
with the head and shoulders shghth elevated 
When the amount of pus is large, a second spot in 
the chest w'all is infiltrated with the anesthetic solution 
and a second smaller needle is introduced The first 
larger needle is connected to the suction apparatus and 
the second needle to some form of pneumothorax 
apparatus wherebj the amount of air that comes 
through cm be measured The suction apparatus is 
now turned on and the pus is rapidly withdrawn As 
each 100 or 200 cc of fluid is drawn into the suction 
chamber, a corresjionding quantitj of air is injected 
rinis, the architecture of the cavitj, as it were, is not 
iltercd, and the hydrostatic or rather the physical com 
liression of the lung is undisturbed, the inelastic fluid 
mass being replaced bj an elastic air cushion 
The amount of pus removed has varied from a few 
cubic centimeters to as much as 3,000 cc at one time 
1 he procctiure is repeated as often as the fluid accu 
muiates, on an average about ererA six daj's Patients 
leave the operating table feeling relieved, and, having 
had no discomfort during the procedure except for the 
infiltration of local anesthesia, willingly and cheerfull) 
submit to subsequent aspirations 

In some cases the fibrinous exudate prevents com 
plcte cmjitymg of the cavitj bj' blocking even the 
largest needle, rendering it possible to aspirate, at most, 
onlj' from a half to two thirds of the contained pus 
Tw'o courses have been followed in meeting this 
situation First, if one will have the patience to wait, 
the fibrinous exudate will eventually liquefy I 
been on the point of making an incision in a 
of these patients, but after repeated aspirations tn 
contents finally became perfectly fluid and it wa 
possible to empty the cavity entirely The suggestio 
might heie be made that if surgical solution m 
chlorinated soda were used it might, as happens in 
drainage cases, cause the solution of the exuda e 
shorten the period of treatment I have purpose y 
done this, because I have been anxious to prove 
mtely that an empyema cavity wall heal , 

further aid than the removal of its contents needles’ 
m five cases in which the largest available neecims 

became blocked, a small intercostal 
Hist lanre enouerh to introduce the index finger, 
Sknl 5'AuUed so «... .l.,s .nc.s.on 1« »« 'k' 
dependent part of the cavity, and he was ’"^tructe 
perform repeated forced inspiration and e p ‘ 
while forceps kept the incision open, masses of no 
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being removed b> the same forceps as the\ appeared 
m the wound, until the entire cavit}^ was thoionghh 
emptied of fluid and fihiin If the patient becomes 
shocked or has a tendency to cough, the wound is closed 
hi digital pressure and the patient is immediately 
reliered After a moment the procedure is continued 
as before When the chest has been entirely emptied, 
the patient takes a final deep inspiration, at the end 
of which the lips of the wound are compressed digitally 
and kept so by a gauze compress These wounds do not 
drain, they heal readily and have to he reopened if the 
procedure is to he repeated 

If one tries to empt} the chest of a fluid accumulation 
b) simple aspiration, and without air leplacement, one 
erentually has to stop wathout removing all the fluid 
for one of two reasons either the negative pressme 
becomes so great as to cause pain and lespirator)' or 
cardiac embarrassment or the needle will come in con¬ 
tact with the visceral pleura and cause pam, coughing, 
djspnea and shock If, instead, the fluid is gradually 
replaced with air as it is removed, the cavit} maintains 
Its original size and shape, and every drop of the fluid 
can be removed wath practically no discomfort to the 
patient The treatment can be given lying in bed and 
IS therefore especially applicable to very sick patients, 
quite in contrast to the danger of sei lous shock follow¬ 
ing any form of thoracotomy 

I believe that Complete emptying of the canty is 
essential to bringing about a cure One patient was 
cured with one aspiration Some patients have had 
ten or more The average has been about four When 
the cavity has been entiiely emptied the patient’s tem¬ 
perature drops to normal in a few hours and he feels 
greatly improved and is able to eat, sit up, and take an 
interest in all things about him If the aspiration is 
not immediately followed by this improvement, it means 
that there is another cavity which had not been reached 
or that the patient has some other serious pathologic 
condition that is making him sick, and a diligent effort 
must be made to find it 

My second patient had three separate cavities, the 
roentgenograms taken after paitia! empt}ing showang 
three separate fluid lines These cavities communicated 
with one another, and bv rolling the patient first one 
W'ay and then the other w'e were able to get the fluid 
from all cavities against one side of his chest wall and 
aspirate it In some of these oatients there arc 
separate cavities that do not communuate with one 
another In one case, after quite a large cavitv had 
been evacuated and the pus replaced with air, the 
patient continued to have elevated temperature and to 
look sick The roentgenograms showed a dense area, 
and aspiration revealed another cavit}^ above the one 
that had previously been emptied This was treated 
the same way and she made an uninterrupted recover) 
There were three sucli cases m the series 

When the patient is first seen, it is often impossible 
to determine defimtelv the size and location of an 
effusion by physical e\ammation and the roentgenogram 
alone, especially if the pictuie has been taken with the 
patient l)ing down and with the plate under him The 
removal of a small quantitv of fluid and it‘> replace¬ 
ment by air makes it much easier to do so The 
roentgenograms must be taken however with the ravs 
directed in a horizontal direction, the plate being in 
front of or behind the patient or placed laterall) against 
the chest, the patient being made to sit up, then he 
laterall), on his back and fmallv on his face In this wa) 
i fluid hue is shown with air above it and the outline 


of the cavit) abov^e the fluid line can be clearl) made 
out Even if onh a small quantity of air is present, bv 
repeated change of position the various walls of 
the cavity can thus be definitely outlined WHien 
the cavity has been entirely emptied of fluid, which 
has been replaced with air, its outline usually stands 
out clearly in the picture, but if the cavity is wholly 
or partly filled with fluid and the picture is taken 
vv'ith the patient lying down and the rays directed 
papLiidiculailx it may show nothing clearly indicative 
of a definite cav ity or effusion 

I have learned that empyema cavities are often 
irregular in shape and may be in any position in the 
chest I used to think that the pus poured into the 
pleura and gravitated to the lowest part of the cavity 
This is b) no means the iiile, for even when the cavity 
IS in the lower part of the chest it is usually walled off 
and if the needle is inserted a little in front of or behind 
a given spot it may be missed In only a few cases was 
the pus free in the pleural cavity 

In some of these cases, for periods of as much as 
five and si\ weeks the cavities went on refilling m spite 
of repeated aspirations, with no improvement m the 
local pathologic conditions or in the general condition 
of the patient These were those in which the infecting 
focus m the lung continued to pour infection into the 
cavit) One was a gunshot wound with a bronchial 
fistula Tiie cavity continued to refill until the fistula 
finally healed, after which the patient’s improvement 
was quite rapid There is nothing to do in such a 
case lint wait till the lesion heals or the bronchial 
fistula closes This can usually be encouraged by 
increasing the amount of air injected, thus further 
compressing the lung and favoring the closure of an 
opening or cav’ity on its surface If hoiveier, there is 
alread) positive pressure, resulting from coughing of 
air into the cavity, this must be relieved b) frequent 
repeated aspiration of air 

Accustomed as I am to seeing the abundant copious 
drainage from open thoracotomy, I have been surprised 
in the average case of this series to find only from 
100 to 300 cc of pus accumulating m an average period 
of six or eight days This probably means tint, as in 
the peritoneal cavity, most of the drainage results from 
irritation from the presence of the drain 

What is the mechanism of cure? An abscess of any 
other soft region is treated by incision, and probably 
drainage, so that the contents of the cavitv can find an 
exit The infection in such a case is taken care of 
by the tissues without any further aid There may be 
sloughs of necrotic tissue which become separated and 
are thrown off As these separate, a clean, granulating 
cav'it) is left behind which gradually closes up There 
was bacterial infection m such a cavit) , what has 
become of the bacteria? Incision and drainage have 
removed those that were in the purulent fluid and m 
the necrotic material that came avvav Those that still 
remained on the surface of the cavit) must have been 
destro)ed b) the fixed tissue cells, phagoevtes, or what 
not Whatever the explanation may be, localized bac¬ 
terial infection is cured b) the simple process of finding 
an exit for the contents of the abscess cavit) I think 
It should be eas) to see the analog) m the case of an 
accumulation of pus in the pleura If the liquid and 
solid contents are removed, the same object is accom¬ 
plished as in incision and drainage in treatment of an 
ordinarj abscess of the soft structures anjwhere else 
Bv replacing these contents gradually with an equal 
volume of air one does not interfere with the existm" 
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relation of all structuies, so that no tiauma of any kind 
IS done Later, during the next two or three weeks, 
the air is gradually absorbed, the negative pressure 
in the pleura is reestablished, and, when all air has been 
absorbed and the fluid has ceased to rcaccuniuKtc, the 
lung IS finally again in contact with the parietal pleura 
and the condition is cured 

A close study of the cases treated by drainage will 
show that in the final stage the dram is surrounded by 
granulations, and though irrigation may indicate a 
cavity containing onh a few cubic ccntinielers, there 
may be a large pneumothorax occupjing the greater 
portion of the original pus cavitj which no longer 
communicates with the area drained In the tube The 
tube being remoitd at this stage the sinus closes 
rapidly, but the pneumothorax area giaduaily getting 
smaller, can be made out for many dajs and perhaps 
weeks later In other words, m this 1 ite stage the 
cavity has been emptied of its solid and hciiiid contents, 
and air only is present, the same condition that icsults 
from aspiration and air replacement So. if ter all, there 
is basically nothing new in the treatment advocated 

This method has seveial adeantages over the usual 
other means There being practically no trauma to lung 
or pleura, there is eveiy reason to feel that as happens 
in the peritoneal cavity when the peritoneum is not 
unduly traumatired in the course of an abdominal 
operation following an infection, the (ileural sin laces 
may finally be free again and not adliercnt as must 
be tlie case when open thoracotomy and drainage ha\c 
been done There being no dram, there is no secondary 
infection introduced from the outside and hence a 
shortening of the period of healing and less tendency 
to rigid incollapsible walls and sinuses that sometimes 
follow drainage operations The cavitt wall close, for 
it must when all air has been absorbed, hence there 
will be no chronic cavities The patient is spared an 
operation, which itself has a certain percentage of 
mortality In its stead is substituted an aspiration which 
is practically painless and to which the patient gladly 
submits again and again if necessar) The patient 
or hospital is saved the expense of frequent dicssings 
and iriigations, and the patient is kept m bed for onh 
a comparatively brief period 

Let me state here that, though easier on the patient, 
this method calls for constant attention and the expendi- 
tuie of much time, patience and thought by the suigeon 
himself and is not to be lightly iindei taken bv a medical 
man or one not piepared for every possible surgical 
contingency 

Whether all cases of empyema can be cuied by this 
method, experience alone wall teach I piesent this 
paper with the hope that others may try it and find 
out further its value and limitations 

Dm mg the Inndlmg of this senes, I found myself 
often wondering how this treatment w'ould work in 
infection of othei serous cavities I determined, there¬ 
fore, to try It out at the first opportunity Three cases 
haye been successfully treated so far 

1 A case of prepatellar bursitis with two aspirations 

2 One case of tins series m iihieii in the course of i 
buttonhole incision to evacuate a caxity in which fibrinous 
masses blocked the aspirating needle a nick was made in the 
diaphragm through which the glistening peritoneal surface 
of the liver could be seen to glide up and down with each 
respiration This man developed an acute pneumococcal peri¬ 
tonitis from which it looked as though he would die but which 
finally cleared up leaving a residual abscess in the peritoneal 
space between the liver and the right side of the diaphragm 


This abscess was treated by aspiration and air replacement 
and healed promptly 

3 A case of streptococcal infection of the left knee com 
pheating a pelvic infection, following an abortion, m which the 
patient was cured with three aspirations, ever> drop of pus 
being removed each time, with air replacement She made a 
complete recovery, with perfect functional results and no 
impairment whatever of the knee joint 

It seems to me tliat this method should work satis 
factoni} in some cases of cbioiiic empyema and should 
be given a trial, when applicable, before major siirgen 
IS done in these cases, or perhaps in conjunction with 
major surgerv 

I am also wondcimg whethei this treatment might 
not lie applicable to jiiinilent jiencarditis and to thpse 
desperate pjogenic infections of the cerebrospinal 
iiKiiinges in the face of which surgeons are so helpless 
witli tlic other means now at tbcir command 

COM an XT 

V method of emptying tlie chest iiitli rephcenient of 
the fluid with air is described vvbicb lias been used m 
the tvacualion of pleural effusions ol all kinds, the 
entire cpiantitv of fluid being lemovable by this method 
With pricticaily no pain, trauma or shock 

riiirty-five consecutive cases of empyema, occiunng 
m private piacticc and m a state hospital, tieated hj 
this inetliocl since 1923 arc reviewed, and three cases of 
purulent infection of other serous cavities also sue 
cessfully treated b) this inetliocl ire cited, with a 
suggestion for its furthci tri il 
3000 Tnliiie Avenue 
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Ihis IS an age when the slendei figuie is considered 
the acme of jjerfection It is a thing desired and 
sought for by members of both sexes This is par 
ticiilaily true with women Physicians are constantlv 
consulted by people who desire to lose weight These 
lar oiitmimber an iinjjortant group who desire to ga"' 
weight Sliould Dame Fashion decree that the figure 
IS to be moie plump, this gioup may lie greatly ang 
mentecl by persons who are at present voluntarrh 
starving theniseh'es \t this tune it is necessary to deal 
with the asthenic, iinclernoiiiished and v isceroptotic 
individuals who have heretofore presented a complex 
jyroblem to the physician In 1925, tins problem was 
solved by one of oiir German colleagues * Since then, 
numerous articles have appealed in the foreign i 
eiatiire, particiilarh in the Geiman confiiming an 
elaborating the original scheme The increase m weig 
IS brought about thi ougli the use of insulin in 
with an apparently intact carbohv drate , 

this coimtiy, msiilm has been associated with dia 
melhtus xNow its expanding sphere of 
being realized and it vvill onlv lie a question o 
until Its usage will become as iinjiortant m the non 
diabetic as m the diabetic patient Its usage does not 
produce deleteiioiis effects on the animal „ 

it can be used indefinitely without its value I ein? 
impaired by unforeseen occurrences The researci, ^ 


1 Paha quoted by all German auHior's 
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this rt-spect, has already progressed too far to be looked 
on as a fad and latei discarded It has come to staj, 
and It marks another great conti rbrrtiorr to the study of 
the mysterious endocrine system of glands 
While this treatment was first used in the under- 
nourished, its sphere of usefulness has expanded until 
It now has vaiious indications It may be used in almost 
any condition in which there is undernourishment 
Patients with a constitutional asthenia and pooi nei \ ous 
and physical stamina, conditions which are not as yet 
fully understood, react very satisfactorily, and the 
visceroptotic patients are particularly giateful Nicliol - 
reports that such patients have gained weight, improved 
srib]ectively and retained the added weight after the 
insulin r\as stopped It is used with advantage nr the 
treatment of afebrile and suhfehnle tuberculosis ^ This 
must not be an indiscriminate usage, for even latent 
tuberculosis may he activated This may be due to a 
protein impurity and may become less dangeious as 
greater purity is reached Dolore suggests that it com¬ 
bats the development of tuberculosis by its alkalizing 
influence Gahhe * brings about a gain in weight and 
an improvement in the general condition in patients 
with cancer It is quite obvious that it would not 
influence the malignant condition, but the favorable 
influence of prolonging life and the effect on the psyche 
cannot he evaluated Appel •' has reported favorably 
on its usage in psychotic patients There was a gam 
of weight, improved appetite and food intake, and an 
improved mentality Simici ® found it useful in certain 
forms of gastric atony accompanied or not by depres¬ 
sive troubles of secretion and general emaciation 
Simmtzky ’ found that its administration had a quieting 
effect on the pain of peptic ulcer On a regular diet, his 
patients were relatively free from recurrences He 
thinks that this is brought about by its influence on 
the vegetatn'e nervous system Goyena ° has brought 
about complete cures of gastric ulcer both from a 
loentgen and a laboratory standpoint 
The question naturally arises as to the operative 
mechanism of insulin It is thought to bring about an 
increased permeability of the cells for sugar The cells 
quickly oxidize part of the sugar and the other part is 
quickly changed into glycogen Parallel with these 
changes in the carbohydrate there is its union with 
water In the tissues, insulin also brings about a change 
of carbolpdrate into fat and increases the glycogen m 
the musculature One learns in early school dajs that 
glucose (d-glucose) is the only form of carboh>drate 
that the body can utilize One also learns that there 
are three forms of glucose best recognizable bv their 
specific rotatory poweis Alpha and gamma are the 
pure forms and the thud, beta, is a mixture ol the 
other two It is now knoun that insulin con\erts 
glucose into an easily oxidizable form, but how this 

2 Nicliol EE 1. se of Insulin in Fattening Lean Indnidual* 
J Floridi M A 16 29 (Jub) 1929 

3 Marten son Arthur Insulin m Undernourished Tuberculous 

Fattent^ f Itger 91 ^06 (June 13) 1929 abstr J A jM A 

93 814 (Sept 7) 192*5 Comhemale F Gernez C and Breton A 
In«;ulm for IncrcTSing Weight in I utmonarj Tuberculo is Ann de med 
26 480 (Dec) 1929 abstr JAMA 94 135(> (April 26) l929 
Dolore P Quoted b> Monn J and Boucsscc F Fattening b> Means 
of Insulin III 'liiberculosis Ann dc nicd 22 308 (Oct ) 1927 abstr 
JAMA 90 242 (Jan 21) 192S 

4 Quoted b W lechniann (footnote 31) 

a Appel K V Parr C B and Marshall 11 K In^uUn in I. ndcr 
iiounslied Ps\cliotic Patients JAMA 90 (June 2 ) joj** 

6 Siuu-'i D Giurea C and Dimitnu C Nction of Insulin on 
MotiUt> and Faacualion of the Ston ach \rch d nial dc I app digestif 
1“ 17 (Jan > 19-7 

7 Simmt Wn S Insulin m the Treatment of Peptic Deer Wien 
med W cliii^ hr 40 lf35 (Dec 29) 1927 abstr JAMA 90 'Rla 
(Alarcb 10) 192s 

8 Covena J R ( aMnc I. leer Cured bi In«iilm Semana met! 
It 133'^ (Nn\ 1“) 192" ab tr T \ M A 90 42a (Feb 4) 1928 


difteis from the known forms is not as yet ascertained 
Insulin •’ also increases the basal metabolism with an 
accompanying rise in the respiratory quotient This 
tends to persist for several days and is probably brought 
about through the sparing of protein 

Insulin and epinephrine are antagonists, and this 
antagonism maintains a balance in the carbohydrate 
metabolism Insulin favors the entrance of sugar into 
the cells, while epinephrine letards it It further 
iiici cases the change of carbohydrate into fat, and 
epinephrine hinders such a change Con holds that 
epinephrine promotes the decomposition of body gly¬ 
cogen w'lth the production of lactic acid which is 
carried by the blood to the liver and is theie changed 
to gh cogen Epinephrine decreases the utilization of 
glucose m the tissues without increased glycogcnolysis 
in the hvei Since insulin increases hvei glycogen," 
the hvei is indispensable as a temporary storage of 
caibohydrate and has to do with the transformation 
into blood sugar of any potentially dextrose-forming 
substance, such as lactic acid and certain amino-acids 
Insulin increases the combustion of carbohydrate in the 
tissues in the absence of the production of sugar from 
other souices Therefore, it causes the storage of 
glycogen and inhibits the conversion of glycogen into 
combustible sugar 

Cannon " points out that the phenomena observed in 
hyrpoglvcemia are sympatheticosupiarenal impulses 
Insulin loweis the blood sugar by causing the storage 
of glycogen in the liver and musculature Epinephrine 
is therefoie glycogenolytic and insulin is glycogenetic 
Theiefore, when any abnormality exists there is a 
natural righting response which restores the normal 
equilibrium For example, when the blood sugar is 
low, before a convulsive state is reached, the sympa- 
theticosuprarenal system is brought into action and 
sugar IS liberated from its storage So much sugar is 
set free that, if the condition producing the hypo¬ 
glycemia IS not overwhelmingly effective the danger is 
soon passed and this system subsides into inactivity 
1 bus epinephrine and insulin are antagonistic in 
leterence to the storage of glycogen in the liver but 
they mav be corroborators in the oxidation of sugar 
in the musculature He further points out that 
epinephrine cooperates with sympathetic impulses and 
produces tlie same effects that they produce He like¬ 
wise feels that insulin is influenced and probably more 
or less controlled by the vagus nerve or parasympathetic 
sy stem 

According to Staub,” insulin production from the 
cells ot the islands of Langerhans is not phy siologicallv 
constant and uniform hut is adapted to the requirements 
of the indnidual When sugar is eaten an excess is 
produced and m hunger there is an endogenous h\po- 
insulniism Carhohy'drate, therefore, furnishes an 
adequate stimulus for an increase of endogenous insulin 
production He further argues that fasting has a low 
insulin content or ketosis would not appear 

Schellong ’■' has found that the actnity of the islands 
tends to he subnormal during the first few day s of the 


9 Campbell W I? and Macleod J J R Insulin and Its Use in 
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11 Hepatic Activit) editorial JAMA 92 1S66 (June 1) 1929 

12 Cannon \\ B The Autonomic Neraous Sistem (I inacre lec 
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13 Cannon \\ B General Features of the Fndocrinc Sjstem on 
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tieatment with insulin This graduallj inci eases and 
gives place, about the end of the second week, to an 
overproduction This was ascertained through glucose 
tolerance tests He also found that the peak of the 
blood sugai cuive is reached more quickly during the 
treatment The general configuration of the cur\e, 
however, is the same He explains tins phenomenon as 
an earlier liberation of the endogenous insulin 

Diabetic edema is a familiar phenomenon It may bt 
mild or severe and e\en progress to ascites This f ni 
would lead one to considei the possiliilitv that the gam 
m weight in the nondiabetic patient could be due to i 
change m the water retention While water retention 
undoubtedly plays an important role, no patient his 
been reported who has developed edema FIk mere 
fact that the weight is maint.imed or eeen increased 
after insulin is stopped further eonliadicts the jiossi- 
bihty of edema Frank ■* explains it as a spetial union 
of water m the tissues and cells through carliolndrate 
It IS generally conceded that underiiounshed people 
drink too little water, probably because of an uiukr- 
function of the diuietic powers Insulin may therefore 
aid 111 the readjustment of the water metabolism and 
thus account for the rapid initial gam in weight during 
the treatment The question of w'ater retention is 
difficult to solve because it is not known whether the 
water is retained in the blood or in the tissues Piob- 
abl) both are important factors Lcifer'” liowertr 
lieheies that insulin increases the hvdration capacitr 
of the tissue colloids of tlie bod) 

INSULIN I ROM Tlir STANDPOINT OP 
ENDOCRINOLOC ^ 

Fonseca ’ advances tlie idea that the majority of 
cases of obesity are due to an absolute or relative 
hypcnnsulinism He explains his conception by the 
fact that obesity frequently precedes diabetes The 
o\erworkmg pancreatic islands finally become exhausted 
and a condition of hypo-insulinism is brought about 
Then, as too much insulin w^as effcctnc m the formation 



of fat deposits and the sparing of fat alreadr stored, 
too little insulin causes the patient to produce sugar 
from his own fat with the resultant emaciation It 
may be inferred from this that constitutional asthenia 
is in reality an endocrine disturbance Its treatment 


16 Lc.fer Aaron D.abet.c Edema J A. M A. DO 610 (Feb 25) 


with insulin is therefore quite as logical as the treatment 
of obesity with thyroid and pituitary extracts, natural 
and physiologic antagonists of insulin 

Tins idea is furtlier exemplified by the action of 
insulin m other conditions In patients with to\ic 
goiter. It causes a gam in w'eight and renders them more 



Fir 2 —Patient 1 at left before administration of insulin at rigU 
nfur eight vccks of treatment vith insulin 


(piict The important symptoms and signs, howeier, 
persist Ulrich feels tint the secretion of the pos 
tenor lobe of the pituitary gland antagonizes insulin 
and, in sucli conditions as acromegaly and hjper- 
pituitarism, it may show varj mg degrees of therapeutic 
efficiency, particular!) wdien there is a loss of ° 
hydrate tolerance Vogt feels that its action parallels 
ovarian activity and is activated by it He has noted 
that insulin is more actne before the menses when the 
blood is ricb in ovarian hormone and less active a few 
days afterward when there is less ovarian hormone 
This leads him to believe that insulin might be used m 
the control of uterine bleeding often seen in young 
women, the so-called ovarian or functional bleeding A 
any rate, it illustrates further the interdependence of tie 
whole endocrine system of glands 


RELATION or INSULIN TO THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 

The quantity of food that an individual can consunie 
ind apparently digest is, in some instances, astounding 
flic fjuestion naturally arises as to the action of '"S 
)n the stomach Investigation by means of the roen g 
-ay has shown that the emptying time is greatlv sii 
med The effect on the acidity is less "ehnit 
Zascao =“ has found that it stimulates the amount 
lydrochloric acid secreted and stimulates the m ) 
die stomach It likewise has a stimulating effort on 
die duration and amount of gastric juice secreted ana 

i similar effect on the secretion of enzymes Simic. 

las observed that there is at first an inhibition « 
rastric motihty Then the contract ons suddenq 

lecome more ample, even ^gj^otijity 

lefore the injection of insulin The hypenm —^ 

18 Ulnch Hulmulh AuluRon.sn, Insulin ^ Pituitary 

extract Arch the^Xltion^oi Insulin on the 0^0 
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reaches its ma\iiiniin at the nnxmnim decrease of the 
blood sugar content He feels that insulin acts on the 
sympathetic nervous system of the stomach and inhibits 
motility at first, then, with hypoglycemia, the action is 
reflected on the parasvmpathetic system with Inper- 
motilitj, hypersecretion and hyperacidity 
Since the use of insulin m malnutrition is yet more 
01 less in the experimental stage, there is no standard¬ 
ized dosage Therefore this \aries with the experi¬ 
menter It IS given subcutaneously and the same 
precautions must be taken as when it is used specifically 
m regard to fibrosis Wiechmann starts his patients 
on the small dose of 5 units twice a day and gradually 
increases up to 30 units five times a day He 
emphasizes the fact that individual tolerance varies and 
one should avoid hypoglycemic conditions While this 
procedure can best be carried out in a hospital, it has 
proved satisfactory'm ambulatory patients Here again 
he uses the initial dose of 5 units twice a day and then 
increases it to 20 units three times a day T. he dosage 
must necessarily be smaller because conditions are not 
so well under control Bauer -- points out the cumtila- 
tne action of insulin and warns against the possibility 
of danger He feels that one daily dose of 20 units 
before the midday meal is most satisfactory in ambula¬ 
tory patients The last injection should be given before 
7 p ni, whether the patient is ambulatory or hospital¬ 
ized This avoids extra food, an interference with 
sleep, and the possibility of an insulin reaction during 
the night It is my custom to order the usual general 
diet and to inject the insulin thirty minutes before each 
meal On the first day, three doses of 10 units each 
are given This is increased 5 units each day up to 
20 or 30 units three times daily I have found 20 units 
three times daily most satisfactory I have had no 
experience w itli its ambulatory usage 
The insulin reaction, naturally guarded against by the 
tissue sugar, is an important consideration It is to be 
explained minutely and emphatically to all patients who 
receive insulin This should be done at the beginning 
of the treatment It is reallv preferable to cause a 
hi pogly cemia and explain fully the symptoms as they 



Tig 3 —Weight cur\ e in case 2 


arise I have noted that the pulse first becomes rapid 
and the vision blurred with mydriasis Then follows the 
neraousness best illustrated by the increasing tremor of 
the extended fingers Then ensues hunger, which 
becomes more and more intense Then appears per- 
sjuration with its subsequent thirst and weakness These 
simptoiiis are important to the patient in inrerse pro¬ 
portion to the stahiliti of the nerious sisteni I do not 

21 Wiechmann Ern i Fattening utth Insulin Munchen med 
Wchn^vhr "“4 220/ (Dct. 30> 192’- 

22 Bauer Richard Insulin Fattening Klin Wchn«chr 7 1743 

«i) 192b 


allow my patients to show greater evidence of hypo¬ 
glycemia than IS indicated by these symptoms 

The rapidity with wliieh the hy'poglycemic symptoms 
disappear, following the ingestion of sugar, is almost 
miraculous After one experience with a hypogl\cemic 
state the patient takes a recurrence as a matter of 
course calmly and without excitement To give the 
patient a more profound sense of security, suciose is 
kept on the bedside table so that it is easily accessible 
at all times As an additional precaution, orange juice 
and commercial grape juice are readily available As a 
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Fig 4—W^cight curie m case 3 


sujjplement to these, a tray is m readiness on which 
are placed all necessary appaiatus and matenals for 
intravenous injection of 20 and 50 per cent dextrose m 
varying quantities These precautions practically obviate 
any serious calamity that might be inaugurated 

There is another consideration which must be 
explained I have implied that the increase in weight 
IS unlimited This is not the case, however When 
the weight lias reached a definite maximum, insulin 
loses Its influence Tins maximum is closely governed 
by the particular mdividual’s normal weight Thus the 
tolerance for insulin is comparable to that of thyroid 
extract m the treatment of myxedema How long the 
weight wall increase iias not as yet been ascertained In 
all of my cases it has been maintained or there has been 
a small gain of from one-fourth to one-Iialf pound each 
week It seems that tins is a result of an overproduc¬ 
tion of endogenous msnlm brought about by the 
exogenous product Since Schellong '•' found the 
maximum production of endogenous insulin to be 
reached about the end of the second w'eek, it seems 
desirable to continue the treatment at least one month 
Then there will be reasonable assurance that sufficient 
endogenous insiilin will be produced to cause a continua¬ 
tion of tlie inaugurated improvement 

SUMMARV 

Among the beneficial effects of this treatment, the 
gam m w'eight is of primary imjiortance, althougli the 
general improeement frequently surpasses it This 
seems to be the result of a readjusted metabolism 
\\ hether this is brought about in the constitutionally 
asthenic person purely through an endocrine readjust¬ 
ment is, as yet speculative Neeerthcless, its general 
effects are quite obMons With it, the bony irregulari¬ 
ties arc rounded out by an increase in the subcutaneous 
tissue The lean and hungry look” giees way to an 
expression full and pleasant The eyes become more 
lustrous The skin acquires a healthier color and turgor 
1 he ner\ oiis sy stem is more stable, the ment ility 
brighter, and the outlook on life more cheerful 1 he 
disposition IS improeed There is an increased strength 
and Mgor Sleep is more quiet and restful Ainhition 
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and determin ition aie inci eased Tlie urine is moie 
copious and the stools are more regulai Indeed, the 
patients really appeal to have a maikedlv inercased 
inteiest in life At some future time, I hope to report 
a large series of cases observed over a longer period of 
time At present, a few unselected case reports are 
illustiatne ot the possibilities of the tieatment of 
malnutrition with insulin 

RLPORT or CAsrs 

Casc 1—4 woman aged 30 siipenisor of in operating 
room had ill health for seicral tears This was charactenred 
h\ a long series of professional procedures without any definite 
relief These were an appcudcclonn m 1919 a tonsillcctonn 
III 1920 a cholccjstostome in 1921 a cholecjslectom} in 1922 
irradiation w ith radium lor mcnorrh igia in 1923 irradiation 
with the roentgen ra\ for the same reason in 1924 and a 
radical drainage of the left frontal sinus in 1920 Throughout 
this time she hid six or more setcre attacks of colic in the 
right upper quidrant of the ahdomcn She worried constanth 
about her ill health and undernourished condition \n cxplor i 
tort operation rctealed a few adhesions about tlu duodeiuiin 
There followed little or no relief and her weight decreased 
from 90 to 80 pounds (from 41 to 36 Kg ) She had no appe¬ 
tite, food was repulsive and gas and fulness m the cpigastrumi 
gate her great coneerii She had a slight elevation of tcni 
perature in the afternoons and a roentgenogram of the chest 
suggested tuberculosis She was giten insulin with an atcrage 
gam of almost 3'/S pounds (16 Kg) a week rigtire 2 
shows her condition before and after the treatment better than 
It can be described m writing She sats that she cannot 
remember when she has felt so well Her weight is still 
increasing and she is working efhcieiitlj and happilj 

Cask 2 —A registered nurse, aged 22 entered college against 
her will Her poor adjustment coupled with a lo\e affair the 
outcome of which was uncertain impaired her general health 
Her nervous svstem became more and more unstable and 
vomiting began This graduallv progressed from a simple 
regurgitation to the loss of almost even meal There was a 
progressive loss of weight and she entered the hospital 
Physical and laboratorj examinations were essentialK negative 
After a week at rest without anj evident improvement insulin 
was started and the dosage rapidlv increased up to 25 units 
three times dailv Her average gam was about 2)4 pounds 
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(12 Kg) a week the nervous sjstem became more stable and 
the vomiting stopped Her subjective improvement equaled or 


surpassed her objective improvement 

Case 3—A housewife, aged 52 entered the hospital because 
of headache, vertigo various aches and pains and a loss of 
14 pounds (0 4 Kg) Two jears before, her condition was 
considered functional here She did fairly well with sugges¬ 
tion until SIX months before Since then the svmptoms had 
nroeressed and there had been added a loss of appetite copious 
iras on the stomach some nausea marked constipation 
insomnia, a drawing backache and general nervous tenseness 
Phvsical and laboratorj examinations were essentially negative 
Undernutrition and a secondary anemia were quite definite 
After a week at rest without improvement, administration of 
msuhn was begun Her progress was most satisfactoo m 
eierj respect especiallv the gam of almost 3A pounds (I 5 


Kg ) 1 week The indigestion disappeared, she became more 
cheerful, she worried less, ’she learned to relax, her sleep 
became more restful the aches and pains subsided and the 
anemia markcdlv improved 

Casi 4—4 housewife, aged 29 entered the hospital became 
of iicrvousiKss and loss of weight Her health was good until 
the birth of her last child three and a half rears before. Then 
the added responsibihtv was too much for her Pecentlj a 
sctndal in her small town and the financial reverses of h r 
husband had impoverished her general health with a loss ot 
weight loss of appetite constipation, and an unstable nenous 
system Examination revealed undernutrition and a latent 
Itibcrtulous process in the apex ol the left lung 4fter resl 
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and cliaiigid surroundings did not seem to result m improve 
ment trcalmeiu with insulin was started 4side from a mild 
gastro intestinal disturbance at the end of the fifth week vvhen 
insulin w IS stopped for a few doses, her progress has been 
most satisfactorv with an average gam of 2)4 pounds (I Kg) 
a week She has not had elevations of temperature, her 
strength has improved weeping spells are infrequent sleep is 
quieter the skin is more healthy, the stools are more regular, 
and her general improvement has been much greater than her 
weight survi will depict 

Cvsc 5—An unmarried schoolteacher, aged 34 entered the 
hospital because 01 an mdehmte pam over the appendix and 
some vaginal discharge From her fathers people she seemed 
to inherit a nervous instability She had had a nervous 
breakdown four vears previously On admission she was 
gcncrallv fatigued with various pains and aches over the bodv 
Since she was not a college graduate she had to work hard 
to retain her jiosition The uterine cervix was cauterized and 
the appendix was removed She did not react satisfactorily 
Six weeks thereafter she had no appetite and a recurrence 
of the nervous breakdown seemed inevitable Treatment with 
insulin was started It was stopped at the end of the fourth 
week because of marked general improvement especially an 
increased stabilitv of the nervous svstem After two weeks 
the weight began to decrease Insulin was again started and 
continued for two weeks longer The gain was progressive, 
averaging about 2)4 pounds (1 Kg) a week The loss was 
probabiv due to the lack of endogenous insulin referred to 
by Schellong She became happv and cheerful more sociab e 
and less seclusive She returned to her work without an acic 
or pam and with greater interest and determination Su 
sequent communications have revealed that the weight as 
been maintained vv ith some increase 


Blood Grouping Considered Medicolegally—Despite t e 
mount of worl already undertaken regarding the medicolega 
pphcatioii of blood grouping tests it is more or less genera J 
ccepted that further results must be obtained m order to endorse 
leir reliability and specificity before courts of law are li e j 
> accept inferences and findings based on them The presen 
isiiUs are such however that there is every justification in 
■eating the subject m extended form since the ^ 

ichiiic of blood grouping are almost certain to be inev i a 
isentials m routine medicolegal practne 111 Britain m mn v y 
■ar future-Smith S and Glaister, J Jr Recent Advaimes 
; Forensic Medicine Philadelphia P Blakiston s Son A- e-o 
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ACUTE- APPENDICIIIS 
A suRvr\ or its iNciorNcc and cauc 

IN PHILADELPHIA 

JOHN O BOWER, MD 

PHILVOrLPHIA 

In an encltavor to find the cause of the maiked 
increase in the mortality of acute appendicitis which 
amounted to 22 3 pei cent in the United States and 
18 per cent in Philadelphia between the \ears 1913 and 
1923, Dr A A Cairns, the dnector of the department 
of public health, authoiized a sur\ei of the hospitals 
of the cit} to determine the cause of this incieise The 
clinical lecords of 5,121 patients in 27 hospitals have 
been studied To insure unifoimity, the suive\ was 
made by one person with the assistance of anothei \n 
attempt was made to obtain the following from each 
clinical lecord name, age, se\, time pi hospital, family 


of Its commodity on statistics Certain factors influenc¬ 
ing deductions pieviouslj made might be considered at 
first thought vanables, but they have been propeily 
cialuated b)' a compirative study of two senes of 
dinical records The one series totaled 5,121, the other 
1,002 cases The mortality m the first group was 
a 97 per cent in the latter, 8 7 per cent '\s the aveiage 
age m the fiist series was 24 6 }ears and in the second 
26 2, It IS reasonable to suppose that age had no bearing 
on the difference in the mortality rate m the twm gioups 
\ comparison of the time that elapsed between the 
onset of symptoms and the operation in the two senes 
shows that the average for the fiist is 61 17 hours and 
for the second 81 17 hours, an increase of 20 hours 
A comparison of the time that elapsed between the onset 
of symptoms and the operation of those who died shows 
that the a\ erage time m the first group w'as 95 6 hours, 
in the last 153 hours, an increase of 57 4 hours, or 60 
per cent The increase in mortality in the second group 
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physician surgeon whether oi not a laxatue had been 
given before operation, time between onset of symptoms 
and operation, temperature and pulse nausea and 
loiniting recurrent attacks, leukocitc counts, kind of 
anesthesia, tvpe of incision, pathologic changes drain¬ 
age, after-treatment complications and remarks It 
need haidly be mentioned that iiiam records were 
incomplete Only positne statements were taken 
Points pertinent to the investigation were uniformh 
entered A criticism of the lecords is not a part of 
this repoit I hope how'eier, that the sunej^ will be 
conducive to better iccord keeping The information 
has been arranged m the order ot its importance and 
should icprescnt a true cioss-section of the results of 
the disease in Philadelphia 

STATISTICS 

There is i tindtne> by some to regard statistics as 
figures which inn be manipulated to support or refute 
a contention prcmisi or theon Regardless of this 
Mew' the insurance business, one of the largest and most 
successful m the woild bases the cost and selling pnee 


over the first W'as 45 5 per cent (S 7 per cent as com¬ 
pared with 5 97 pel cent) In other words, the time 
that elapses between the onset of sjmptoms and the 
operation and the mortality rate are constant, as sliown 
Jiv the comparative percentages 

MOUTALlTA 

Merely to know of the chances of reeOAtrt when one 
h ippens to be afflicted wath a disease is lielpfnl Most 
pbjsicians as well as most la\men, when thinking of 
appendicitis, are optimistic This is due m part to 
the fact that the\ both bear of mdividinl and not of 
liospital mortalit} The reason more is beard of 
indnidual mortalitt is that hospital statistics are no*^ 
published frequentl} It is human to report successes 
Die tendency is to be reticent about failures In 
the twent\-seven hospitals surveAed 364 surgeons 
were operating, an aaerage of thirteen to a hospital A 
certain number had no mortabtA In one hospital the 
momht} late was 112 per cent scAcral surgeons in 
tins group had no mortabtA One had a mortalit) of 
20 per cent and another 3 3 per cent The mortabtA 
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from appendicitis decreases with the experience of the 
surgeon Ihis is uniformly true in the management 
of the abnormally situated appendix and m that all 
important factor m the mortality of acute appendicitis, 
general peritonitis There is no disorder of the human 
bod} in which surgical judgment influences the outcome 
so frequently or so markedly as in geneial pcntonilis 
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placed at a 10 to 90 ratio from the standpoint of 
influencing the mortality rate The pertinent point is 
that the prehospital factors as represented by 90 are 
controllable They can be eliminated and, if they were, 
general peritonitis, the cause of hospital niprtalih, 
would be reduced to a minimum and the figure 10 
replaced by a 1 or 2 representing catastrophes, whidi 
will alu aj s play a part in surgical mortality 

PATIIOLOCa AND MORTALITY 

In file early eighties, when appendicitis was first 
recognized as a distinct pathologic entity, the majority 
of jiatients were operated on only when they had an 
associated peritonitis Almost fifty years has elapsed 
In a city reputed to be the leading medical center of the 
United States it is found that 44 7 per cent of the 
patients who enter its hospitals avith appendicitis hare a 
peritonitis and that one out of erery eighteen dies The 
dejnrtment of health has demonstrated what can be 
done w ith prophylactic medicine Typhoid has been 
controlled and diphtheria is being eradicated It is time 
that a campaign of prophylactic surgery be instituted 
The family physician should be the prophylactic 
surgeon In iddition to bis being able to diagnose and 
adr ISC he can also caution his patients against delay in 
seeking medical adrice and against the indiscriminate 
use of laxatnes 

Conditions arising m organs not caused by the 
pathologic process m the appendix are responsible for 
about 045 per cent of deaths, anesthesias, 0006 per 
cent, cardiac failures, 001 per cent, hemorrhages, 
0 006 per cent, local peritonitis was the cause of 19 5 
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Hospital mortality as considered m this report is a 
misnomer because the greater part of the morfahty is 
due to factors that have originated outside the hospital 
This communication will consider these 
After the patient enters the hospital, the great«t factor 
influencing mortality is the management of general 
peritonitis! which is a subject for discussion by sur- 
Lons This problem of the surgeon is a miMr one 
when compared with the prehospital or prophyilactic 
treatment of peritonitis and can be conservatively 


per cent of deaths and general peritonitis of SO 5 per 

cent , 

The percentage of perforations admitted to a Hos¬ 
pital is in keeping with the mortality of that hospital 
(table 2) The greatest percentage of perforations 
66%, was associated wutli a niortahti of 11 1 per cent 
On the other hand, if one analyzes the hospitals mat 
had the low'cst mortality, it will be found that the 
number of perforations resulting in a general peritonitis 
is correspondingly low 
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INFLUENCE 01 DELAY ON aiORTALIT\ 

There is a common belief that theie is no mortality 
m appeiidiatis if operations are perfoimed early, but 
this survey shows that 1 patient in eveiy 39 dies even 
if operation is perfonned within tw'eiity-foiir houis, if 
within forty-eight hours, 1 m 17 dies, seventy-two 
hours, 1 in 13, over se\eiity-two hours, 1 in 9 The 
average tune tint elapsed between the onset of symp¬ 
toms and the operation of those wdio lived of the 5,121 
patients was 60 1 hours, of those who died, 97 7 hours 
A patient m good physical condition m 99 instances 
out of 100 IS safe if operated on within the first tw'elve 
hours Ill this series, gangrene of the appendix, with 
general peritonitis, had taken place as eai ly as six hours 
from the onset of pain Without exception, jiatients 
developing perforation with fulminating peritonitis 
before twelve hours have been given laxatives In 
addition to the increase in inoitaht) because of the 
associated peritonitis, the deeelopmeiit of a local peri¬ 
tonitis increases the mortality rate Pitients in wdioin 
the inflammation of the appendix subsides, to recur 
later, have a liighei mortality rate than those who are 
operated on eaily in an initial attack, this is due to 
patients postponing operation because of the previous 
recovery oi the physician’s adiising delajL being misled 


Table 4 —Relalton of Deaths to Total Number of Cases 
According to Months 
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by the mildness of symptoms and signs due to adhesions 
or other pathologic conditions, incident to previous 
attacks In an appreciable percentage of patients who 
were admitted to hospitals wath general peritonitis, 
Ochsiier treatment was instituted The results of this 
treatment have not been analyzed and the effect of such 
delay on the mortality rate cannot be definitely stated 
It is well known that delay in young persons and preg¬ 
nant women is associated with an exceeding!}’ high 
mortality Delay is a factor m morbidity also, fecal 
fistulas, hernias, intestinal obstructions, draining sinuses 
and adhesions are among the most important 

LAXATIVES AND MORTALITV 

Of the 5,121 patients, 306 died The cause of death 
in 224, or 73 2 per cent, was geneial peritonitis Ol 
the 306 deaths there w’ere onl} 160 patients m whom a 
history regarding laxatnes was obtained, 131 of the 
160 had a geneial peiitonitis, 124, or 98 4 pei leiit of 
the 131 had had a laxatne It would be presuming 
too much to say that laxalnes caused the death of all 
these patients, but delay and laxatues were tiie cause 
of the majonti of them Localization of the infection 
cither in the appendix or directh outside resulting iii a 
local peritonitis takes place when the intestines are 
quiet—increased penstaNis, increased intra-appendical 
tension, pertoration general peritonitis o\erw helming 
intoxication and death follow the administration of 
laxatnes These records show that it a patient who 


has a fnimmatmg appendicitis is given a laxative and 
develops a general peritonitis, he has but one chance 
in seven of recovering 

ECONOMIC ASPECT 

Of the 5,121 patients operated on for appendicitis, 
2,663 had appendicitis without peritonitis The average 
time these patients spent m the hospital w'as 13 04 days 
1 here were 2 458 patients w’ho had appendicitis and 
peritonitis The average time these patients spent in 
the hospital was 23 4 days 

Table S— Summary of -Inahsis at T'co Diffiunt Hospitals 
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The clean cases spent 34,726 days, the unclean 57,049 
days in the hospital, a difference of 22,324 da)S It 
cost the average hospital S3 a day for each patient, tins 
represents a loss of $66,972 This does not include the 
loss of wages and diminished longevity on account of 
the liability to complications due to drainage of the 
peritoneal caiity If one considers the loss of Ines— 
the avoidable deaths due to general peritonitis—from a 
monetar} standpoint, one finds that of the 306 cases, 
73 2 per cent, or 224, died of general peritonitis, of 
these 984 per cent had taken laxatives Life insurance 
companies estimate each life as being worth about 
$5,000, therefore, these cases cost the city approxi¬ 
mately $1,060,000 

A PLAN FOR THE REDUCTION OF MORTALITY 
IN ACUTE APPENDICITIS 

The public should be informed of the dangers of 
delay m seeking medical advice and of the danger of 
using hxTtives in the presence of abdominal pain 

There were 300 000 stickers supplied bj the Philadelphia 
Countj Medical Society and sent to 3 813 phjsicians with 
two editions of ‘ Healthfax ’ The interest shown by many 
physicians was manifested m requests for an additional supply 
The stickers read as follows ‘In the presence of abdominal 
pain nothing b\ mouth Ne\er gi\e a laxatne Apply an 

T \BLE 6 — Results in Hospital 1 


lief ore Ittfr R< auction 

I ettor Letter per Cent 

a\orni.e time between onept ol pjinptoms 

anil operation 7j C fiO^ 21S 

Pircentagi! ol perforation- Jj 21 li h 
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ICC bag to tin. abdomen Call your family plnsician Abdominal 
pain which persists for six hours is usually dangerous ’ 
There were 2 000 placards supplied by the Philadclpbia 
Association of Tctail Druggists and sent to drug stores 
tbrougliout the cite with the request lint thet be displayed m 
a conspicuous place m the store On each placard was printed 
the following 

“ArPExmems Settre pains m tlie stomich are often 
dangerous Do not take purgatucs Call a physician Deaths 
from appenditis arc increasing anntialh 

The Director of Public Health requests the following 
A That caeli purchaser of castor oil citrate of magnesia 
epsom salt roclielle salt or other laxames be questioned if' 
the drug is to be gucii iii the presence of abdominal pain 
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B That you do not resort to la^tatncs in tlic presence of 
abdominal pain until jou ln\e consulted a plijsician 

C That we explain that laxatives increase the mo\emcnts 
of the intestines, thus preventing natures confining the inflim 
mation to the appendix Therefore laxatives frequcnllj pro 
duce perforations, peritonitis and death 

T\i!i F 7 —Textboo! Aualyxis and Of>cralt c Oinxi<ations 
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The. surgical staff of hospitals should he icqucstcd 
to study carefully the mortality of appendicitis as com¬ 
pared with appendicitis associated with peritonitis and 
to adopt measures to combat the uinformlv high death 
rate of the lattei 

The deans of the schools of pharmac> of the citv have hcen 
requested to give a special lecture on tlie dangers of laxilivcs 
m acute abdominal conditions 


the cooperation of the staff physicians referring case*; 
to the hospital may he obtained 

Ainl)scs of the clinical records of patients operated on for 
ippendicitis are to be reported at a staff meeting 

Letters will be sent to members of the staff and to outside 
phjsicians referring patients to the hospital These letters 
will contain the results of anahsis as m table 5, a request for 
cooperation, the stickers as already described, the percentage 
given laxatives, the average time between onset of sjmptora> 
and operation, the percentage of perforations, and the mor 
talitj 

A check-up of clinical records will be made every six 
months, a follow-up letter will be sent noting progress and 
soliciting further cooperation 

A letter shows the actual results in hospital 1 (table 6) 

Students, interns and physicians in general practice 
should be tauglit to diagnose appendicitis early, to 
diffeicntiate between appendicitis and appendicitis with 
pel itonitis, to appreciate the importance of the increase 
Ill mortality with the increase in time between the onset 
of symptoms and tbe operation, and finally to aid in 
educating the public Table 7 shows the results of an 
analysis of the symptoms and signs of appendicitis in 
sixteen standard textbooks of surgerv as compared with 
an analysis of 231 clinical records of patients operated 
on for simple appendicitis and appendicitis with local 
and general peritonitis 

J he textbook analysis of appendicitis closely approxi 
mates that of appendicitis with general peritonitis 
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Radio health talks have been given and vvill be e.ven and 
articles containing warnings and advice to the public will be 
nublished in newspapers and magazines 

In the summary of analysis at two different hospitals 
f table 5) the percentage mortality and time that e apse 
£v^en ti onsei of symptoms and the operation m those who 
lived should be noted, also the close approximation 
time of those who died, the constancy of perforation, the pe 
centage given laxatives,’ and deaths due to general pentomtis 

in both groups 

A semiannual or annual report of results obtained 
should be sent to the deans of the medical schools deans 
of Pharmacy schools, members of surgical staffs and 
outside phvLians The following outline shows how 


From the foregoing the following may be deduced as 
to the diagnosis of appendicitis 

Only one symptom is always present—pain 
Only one sign is timformlv present—tenderiie 
(absent in 11 per cent) , 

There is only one corroborativ c test—the letik 

count (absent in 20 per cent) , r .i» cases 

Table 8 shows the number of male and female 
in decades, with the percentage of mortality 
S 121 cases reported, 347 boys and 2/4 girls bet 
;i.e .ges ot 1 ind 10, a tot-,1 of 621 or 121 por JOA 
were affected, between the ages ot 11 "(-ept 

and 821 girls, a total of 1,803 cases oi 35 2 per . 
between the ages of 21 and 30 872 men and Ml 
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n totil of 1,413, oi 27 5 pci cent, between the 
nges of 31 nncl 40, 464 men nncl 233 women, a total 
of 697 or 13 6 pci cent between the ages of 41 and 
50 206 men and 117 women, a total of 323, or 6 4 pei 
cent between the ages of 51 and 60 100 men and 81 
women, a total of 181 oi 3 5 pel cent, between the 
ages of 61 md 70 49 men and 30 women a total of 
70 or 1 5 pel cent, between the ages ol 71 and 80 3 
men and 1 woman, a total of 4 oi 008 per cent 
The greatest rmmber of eases of appendicitis occurs 
between the rears of 11 and 20, when the peicentage ol 
mortahti is next to the lowest of the whole group The 
smallest iiuinber occurs between 61 and 70 In ever\ 
decade the males ontiniinbei the females considerabh 
but thei seem to have moie resistance to the disease 
2008 Walnut Street 


TYPE I LOBAR PNEUMONIA TREATED 

WITH CONCENTRATED PNEUMOCOC- 
CIC ANTIBODY (FELTON) 

THr CLIMCAL COORSE 

W D SUTLIFF, MD 
Axn 

MAXWELL FINLAND MD 

BOSTON 

\ ])timai\ consideiation in evaluating a specilic 
therapeutic agent for the treatment of lobai pneumonia 
is the deteimination of its effectiveness in saving life 
A large amount of data has been accumulated by inves¬ 
tigators w'ho sought to deteiiiiine the effect of Felton's 
eoneciitrated pneumococcic antibodv on the mortahtr 
from the disease 1 able 1 which contains the fatahtr 
rates from trpe I lobai pneumonia obtained in con- 
tiollcd clinita! therapeutic trials m New’ York and 
Boston, shows that this antibody has a consistent!} 
Iieiieficial effect It is notewortln that as with othei 
immune specific measures, the best results aie obtained 
following treatment earlv in the disease 
Since the individual physician often bases his use of 
a therapeutic measure on his own expciience and that 
of his friends, the statistical method, as it is used in 
laige hospitals is foi him of little value This is 

p''rticularl} ^rue m a disease such as type I lobai 
pneumonia of w'hieh but relativel} few' cases aie seen 
by him dm mg the course of the yeai The effect of 
theiap} on the cluneal course of the disease is the 
piaetitioner s best arailable method foi gaging the value 
of a method of treatment Thus, the nature and degree 
of the s}mptomatie effects of a speeitic antiserum are 
of great importance and wdiile thei aie mentioned In 
the obseivers cpioted m table 1 it seemed worth wdnk 
to treat a properh controlled gioiip of patients evith 
t\pe I lobai pneumonii with specific uitibodi, particular 
''tress being laid on the elinnal effects of treatment 
At the Boston Cite Hospital ‘ during the period from 
No; 15 1929, to June 30 1930 esseiitiall; all patients 
haring oi suspected of having, lobar pnemnoma ;\erc 
examined elmicalK and bacteriologicalh Mhenerer a 
detenmnation of t;pe I pneumococcus was made that 

From the Tliorndiki. Meniornl L-tbontort bccojid and Fourth medi 
cal cerMccs (IHr\Tr<l'l of the Ronton CttA Hospital and the Department 
of Medicine of the Hnnard tnner«utj Medical School 

* \ckno\\letIisnient is mntlc of the a ittinee rendcrctl h' J KcIIe^ 
M D and J M Ikthca M D who were siiccc snclj Charles Follen 
rolsoin Tt-TchuiR Fellow in HjRienc of the Department of Prc\enti\c 
Medicine Ttid H'pficiie of Hanard I3ni\cr«it\ Medical School li> H 
Stanford siuilcnl t i«tant and Mr« Trou Jalc technical assistant 
1 The Miffs of thv four medicil services cooperated hcartiK m coti 
diictiuR the pvnc il enre of the patient^ here reported 
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case ;vas entered as one of the senes to be studied 
Each alternate patient m this senes received Felton’s 
concentrated pneumococcic antibody Twenty-eight of 
a group of fifty-nine patients w'lth type I lobar pneu¬ 
monia were thus given concentrated antibody adminis- 
teied according to a plan calculated to secure the 
maximum clinical effect and all fifty-nine patients weie 
carefully obseived with the question of s}mptomatic 
improvement m mind 

METHODS 

Ill the great majority of instances the type of pneu¬ 
mococcus was ascertained within six hours of the time 
-putum was first obtained The Sabin ■ stained slide 
agglutination reaction witli peritoneal exudate with¬ 
drawn by capillar; pipet t'^m the live mouse ;vas used 
loi the rapid determination of the pneumococcus type 
In addition, sputum from each patient ;vas examined 
one or moie times bv the usual eighteen houi mouse 
method Blood cultures ;vere made as a routine on 
admission and at mteivals thioughout the febrile com sc 
of the disease When sputum ;vas difficult to obtain a 
sterile cotton throat s;vab ;vas passed o\ er the patient s 
posterior plmvngeal wall and washed off m 2 or 3 cc 
of sterile broth medium ;vhich ;vas m turn, tieated as 
if It weie sputum The direct piccipitation test, the 
clear urine being used against the usual t;pmg serums, 
also gave a lapid result in a nnmbei ol instances® 
Concentrated bivalent antibody, potent m mouse 
protection tests against pneumococcus types I and IT 
;vas used for treatment Pait of the serum ;vas con¬ 

centrated b; Dr L D Felton ■* m the laboratories 
of the Depaitment of Pieventive Medicine and Hygiene 
of tlu Harvard University Medical School The 
larger part of the seium ;\as concentrated in the Anti- 


Tabit 1 —Moiiuhtv of Tvpc I Lobai Pnctimonta Ticatid 
IFitli Concentrated dntibodv (Felton) Coinpaied With 
tin Mortaht\ of iininltaiuoiis Conti ol Scnci 
ICithoiit Specific Therapy 


Specifically Not Specifically 
Treated IrentcU 
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toxin and A aceme Labontoiy of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health “ b; Felton s method, and 
a fe;v preparations ;\cie made in the same laborator; 
b; Goodlier s method The potciK) of the concen¬ 
trates as me isurcd h; the method of Felton,® ranged 


2 Sabin A 1 The Stained Slide Microscopic Apcrlutination Test 
Applivaiion to (H Rapid Tvpjng of Pneumoi-occi (2) Dctcrnunition 
of \ntibodv Proc Soc hNper Diol "t. Med 2C 492 494 (March) 1929 

3 Monovalent aniipncumococcic serum for diagnostic nurjio cs was 
upplied hv Dr W H Park 

4 telton I D Concentration of Pneumococcus Antibodv T Infect 
Dis 43 343 553 (Dec ) 19.8 

5 Supplied through the courte v of Dr M J Rosenau and the 
Influenza Comnussion of the Mctropolitin life Insurance Companj which 
also rendered additional financial assiMance 

6 Supplied through the courtesv of Dr Benjamin \\ hite 

Coodrer Kenneth Experiments on the Concentnuon of Anti 
I ttenmococcic and Antimening(H.occic Horse Sera t Immunol ID 473 
4’?4 (No\ ) 19 0 

8 Felton 1 D The Concentration of Anl/pncumococcus Scrum 
T \ M R 94 I89ns96 (June 14) 1930 
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from 2,000 units to 6,000 units per cubic centimeter 
against type I, and from 2,000 to 3,000 units per cubic 
centimeter against type II 

The effective dosage of Felton’s concentrated anti¬ 
body has been stated by various authors Cecil and 
Sutliff ^ recommend 100,000 units during the first 
twentT-four hours of treatment Park’" recommends 
fiom 50,0(K) to 100,000 units during the first twenty- 

four hours of treatment 

’^1 -;;-- With this as a founda- 

jj . tion, a procedure was 

used tint gave promise 
10 • of securing the nn\i- 

*• mum clinical effect 
» > Since It has been com- 

8 ■ monly observed tint 

// / treatment with specific 
' \ // serums m general and 

6 ■ \ / g/’y' antipncumococcic 

\ / serum in particular is 

® / more effective carlv in 

,, , K f / the course of the infec- 

/tioii in man, it w'as 
3 - / thought that the quan- 

^ titative relationships 

/ observed by Goodlier” 

1 - / m the treatment of 

/ , , . , , . pneumococcic skin in- 

1 1 A ^ 5 ® ' fection in the rabbit 

DURATION TO TYPE DETERMl be applicable tO 

NATio ( YS) treatment of human 

Chart 1—The duration of pp« I lobar pneumonia 
Sie?"ofTa"s hefor"’'?hroceur^renc^ In the CaSCS hcrC re- 

?in,per?tur';i'‘'to“o'J «=arT;'?o ''nor'’mal’ ported the total anlOUnt 
This and the following chyts show q{ scruni administered 

?;se‘m dIls‘and‘‘alonB"th°e' h'ase line waS made dependent Oil 

the mimher of dajS after the ons^ of , stlSTC of the dlSCase 

the disease until the pneumococais UIC St ut hk. uio 

tjpe was determined The curres join gj Wllicll treatment WaS 

points which represent the atcrage of Thp umallest 

the duration of the acute disease in DegUn i lie SinailCSl 

patients grouped according to the inter -itnount WaS GTl en tO 
aal from the onset until the pneiimo luiwuiii. ivcio ^ 

coccus tjpe was dctermingl The patieiltS treated Wltllin 

u;rportion"of"um "tirs^eafc before‘thi twenty-four hours after 

determination of the pneumococcus of the disease, 

type (below the line) from the portion . . 

of'^the disease after the determination jmd multiples Of this 

of the pneumococcus type (aho\e the ^mnilllt Were USCd in 

line) Specific therapy was instituted amounc 

in half the patients at the time repre patlCUtS first treated on 

tOTtfa’'paUent trMted s^pVcifically'and tllC SUCCeedlllg daj'S 
each cross a patient not given specific iruide for doSage 

that was followed is 
given in table 2 In order to secure the benefit 
of early administration, it seemed desirable to give 
all the antibody necessary in as sh°rt ^ hme as 
avis consistent with care and safety hlence, me 
individual doses were administered at intervals of two 
hours In other words, the administration of antibody 
was featured by tbe use of total dosages, as large as 
or larger than those of others, given as early and com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible, and graded according to the 
duration of the disease before the time of treatment 

ErrECTS or treatment on the disease 
W hen one relies on clinical changes m a patient to 
nidge of the effects of therapy, experience teaches the 
necLitv for something more objective than t heundo^ 

“7^1 R L md Sutliff W D ~Th= Tre"i.Uimnt of Lobar Pneu 

,„„„,a7ThConcentr-i,edAntipneumoccccus Serum JAMA 

-Vo Pmk W n Personiil vommunicu.ion to the mUhorv I„tradermal 
1? E’o^ner Kenneth Fur.l^er Exper^V « «3 TM (Sep.) 

Pneumococcus Infection in Rabbits J V 

1928 


mented opinion of the physician It is important to 
adopt certain facts as the indicators of improvement 
Those that have seemed at once tlie most reliable and 
the most significant m cases of lobar pneumonia are 
(1) the duration of the disease, (2) the course of tlie 
bacteremia, and (3) the presence or absence of pul 
monary extensions of the infection 

Duialioit —A comparison of the duration of the 
disease in specifically treated patients with the duntion 
of tbe disease m patients not receiving any specific 

Tabif 2 —Scheme of Dosage Used iii the Treatment of 
T\pe I Lobar Piiettmonia 



Cubic Centimeters of 

Total Moa« 


Concentrated Antibody 

proteeUw 
Units Iq 


Individual 

— ' » 

Average 

Duration of Dlccnet 

Doocs 

Total 

Preparation 

1 to J-l hoiir« 


30 

DO 000 

24 to 48 hour<^ 

&-2v>-4 » 

7j 

22o 000 

48 to 72 lioiir** 

Ji>-45 

120 

360 COO 

72 hours nnd more 


IGo 

4*^0 000 


therapy should show most clearly whether or not 
a therapeutic measure produces immediate s}mpto 
matic improvement This comparison can be expressed 
in a variety of ways Since the temperature curve has 
the merit of objectnit), temperature changes alone are 
used to indicate tbe duration of the disease in charts 
1 and 2 Symptoms, howev er, are not subject to 
exact nieasiireinent and may be variously estimated ' 
different observers 

In tbe present study, tbe daily notes of the pneumonia 
scrvace were compared with those of the staffs o la 

medical services, ancia 

____ composite and dependa 

ble picture was ob 
E 12 - X tamed Because certain 

S ,, . sv mptoms, such as pleu 

* ral pain, prostration and 

° 10 - * delinum, ma> porsis 

o ** following a critical fall 

g ® X / in temperature, syinpto 

5 8 - / y/’ matic changes alone are 

S: \ * f / . / used to indicate tne 

^ ' \ / / duration of the disease 

° 6 . \ / / in chart 3 In chart , 

yy / the disappearance oi 

'll 5 - / X / fever and all symptoms 

5 X / / IS used to fix the dura 

5 / / tion of the disease 

° 3 - A general impression 

, “'V of the effect of specific 

p ' / treatment on the course 

g 1 - / of type I lobar pneu 

D 1/. . moma may he gained 1 

0 I z 3 A 5 6 7 Qijggi-yjng the distribu 

DURATION TO TYPE DETERMl- charts of 

nation (DAY5) tioii on 

, , T the points which rep 
ly 111 sent individual cases j 

number of daj s required for complete apparent frOlU ClI 

disappearance of fever ^ SpeCificaU) 

trevted cases, rcptesenled by ^ rt 

at a fairlv regular and comparative y specific treat 

the pneumococcus type was determi d _ 

ment was begun It is also ciea represented 

which concentrated antibody ^ g’v^ usuall) 
hv crosses improvement set in at irre^tila 
muriSer mtervals after the determination of the 
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pneumococcus type Specificnlly, seventeen of eighteen 
treited patients showed n marked fall in temperature 
luthin thirty hours after the type of pneumococcus was 
determined and treatment was begun Onh one of the 
treated patients had a high fever for a longer period 
tlian the average untreated patient While fi\e of the 
untreated patients had a sharp drop in tempeiature 
within thirty hours after the type was determined and 
four showed the same 
change before the aver¬ 
age treated patient, the 
remaining ten are scit- 
tered quite widely on 
the chart The cuives 
m chart 1, showing the 
average duration before 
the occurrence of a 
sustained drop in tem- 
jierature, indicate per¬ 
haps even more clearlv 
the difference m the 
duration of the disease 
111 treated and m un¬ 
treated patients The 
patients that received 
concentrated antibody 
early in the disease had 
a fall in temperature to 
nearly normal, on the 
aaerage, from 20 to 24 
hours after they weie 
t\ ped and treated, while 
the untreated patients 
showed, on the avenge, 
a similar temperature 
diop from 48 to 144 
hours after the detennination of the pneumococcus 
type 

In cases that came under observation after the fourth 
day from onset of the disease there was no great differ¬ 
ence in the average course of the disease between treated 
and untreated patients 

A continuing low grade fever after a sharp drop in 
teinperatuie occurred wath equal fiequency among the 
specifically treated and control patients The number of 
days required for the complete disappearance of fevei 
IS given m chart 2 Fourteen of eighteen treated 
patients became afebrile before the average untreated 
patient, while only three of the fifteen untieated patients 
became afebiile before the average treated patient 
Tile treated patients became afebrile, on the average, 
two days before the untreated patients if treatment was 
begun any day up to and including the fifth day of the 
disease 

S}mptoms of the acute disease such as C 3 anosis, 
d\spnea, pain in the chest and delirium disappeared, 
and marked improvement was manifest, as is shown 
in chart 3 at approximately the time of a sustained fall 
m temperature Thus, chart 3 is similar to chart 1 
and does not need to be described separateh The 
regular and early symptomatic improvement following 
the administration ot concentrated antibodv before the 
fifth daj of the disease and the irregular and dela}ed 
svmptomatic improvement in corresponding cases not 
spccificall) treated arc clear 

An inclusive definition of the end of the acute stage 
of lobar pneumonia and the beginning of convalescence 
includes a consideration both of temperature and of 
acute s)mptoms of the disease 
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Chart 3 —The duration of t>pc I 
lobar pneumonia as measured by the 
number of da>s of illness until a 
marked ind sustained symptomatic 
change occurred 


Although m the previous charts temperature is 
treated separately because it is an objective measure¬ 
ment, in chait 4 it is considered together with the 
syanptoms, and the acute disease is taken to persist until 
all elevations of temperature as well as acute sjmptoms 
have disappeared It is seen that elev'en of the eighteen 
specificalh treated patients were well within thirt; 
hours after the pneumococcus t} pe determination, which 
represents approximately the beginning of treatment It 
IS likewise apparent that twelve of the eighteen specifi¬ 
cally treated patients were w'ell before the average 

Table 3 —luctdence and Com sc of Baclciciiiia Among Scrum 
Treated Type / Lobar Pnetimoina Patients Compaied 
to That Among Untreated Patients 


Treated Untreated 

Numficr of haitoremlc patients 7 10* 

Patents n-lth blood culture first posIti\c latir 

nei,atlTC 0 2 

Patients with seM.ral blood cultures pos tire 0 i 

Patients w»th blood culture first netatUc later 

positive 0 4* 


* One posit ve onlj from heart s blood nt nutopsv 


untreated patient On tlie other hand, only four of the 
fifteen untreated patients were well within the first 
thirty hours after the pneumococcus type determina¬ 
tion, and only five of the untreated were well before 
the average treated patient, three of the latter being 
patients first observed on the sixth and seventh days 
of the disease As m 
the previous charts, 
the beneficial effect 
of antibody treat¬ 
ment is seen only m 
patients treated 
early, m this case, 
those treated on or 
before the fifth day 
of the disease 

Summarizing the 
effect of concen¬ 
trated antibody treat¬ 
ment on the duration 
of type I lobar pneu¬ 
monia, it may be said 
that definite improve¬ 
ment was quite regu¬ 
larly present m this 
group of treated 
patients within thirty 
hours after antibod) 
administration and 
that such patients 
showed a shorter 
average duration of 
their illness than did 
the untreated pa¬ 
tients The differ- 



DURATION TO TYPE DETERMIWA- 
TION (DAYS) 


Chart A —The duration of t>pe I lobar 
ence in fix or of the as measured by the number of 

. . j . , da>s required for complete disappearance 

treated patients was of fever and S)mptoms 
greatest in those 

treated earliest in the disease and decreased progres- 
sivelj as treatment was delated 

Bactetenm —^The result of blood culture has been 
tliought throughout the studv of lobar pneumonia to be 
of considerable prognostic significance The presence 
of bacteremia earl; in tlie course of the disease is con¬ 
sidered an indication of a severe infection The pres- 
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ctice of a bacteremia on tlie fourth day oi later m the 
course of the disease is an unfavoialile piognostic sign 
Seven of the treated patients had a bacteremia when 
they were first seen (table 3) The edect of speeific 
treatment on the baetercmia was stnlong All si\ of 
the patients who Ind inoie than one blood eiilturc taken 
had negative cultures after scium treatment These 
may be eompaied with the si\ untreated patients nhose 
fiist blond cultures were positive Onlv two of these 
untreated patients stibsef(ucntly had negative blood 
cultures \lso the devclo|)mein of positive blood eiil- 
tures was apparently hindcied by the administration of 
antibody In no instance did a tieated piticnt with an 
originally negatirc Iilood cultuie de\eio]i a positive 
eiiltiire, whereas four of ten untreated patients whose 
first blood cultures were negatne later had positne 
cultuies (one was found positive on culture of heart’s 
lilood at autops\ ) 

Piilmoiiai V L\li iisioiis — 1 he e\tension of the inllam- 
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the lung in two instances In one, the Jung showed a 
pneumonia with aliscesscs, but cultures yielded a pure 
growth of staphylococci with no trace of the type] 
pneumococcus which had been found in the sputum two 
weeks earlier In the other patient, piieumococciis 
type I was found in the lung associated with a hemoljtic 
streptoeoecus Three autopsy examinations in fatal 
tintrcaled cases showed that the patients died of typinl 
lobar pneuiiionia, and pneumococcus type I was recoi 
cied in pure culture from the lungs of each 

These three differences indicate an iinfortumte 
division of eases between the treated and the untreated 
groups Such differences demonstrate the inacciiraiy 
of eompiritive fatality rates when a small series of 
ciscs is stndierl 

KPACTIONS DOr TO SERUM 
In eonnection wath the administration of antibody 
ind in fact the intraaenous adininistraticn of any 


luatory process to a new’ irea in the lungs is a elinical 
condition that is chaincleiistic of a pncumonie pioicss 
that IS progressing unfavorahly All cases wcie care¬ 
fully followed with this point in mind The clinical 
signs of extension such as continued hloodv sputiiin and 
prolongation of the course of the disease or relapse 
aided in making this dngnosis \o eases w'tic con 
bidcied as showang extension, Iiowcecr unless the new 
aiea of consolidation was elcaily demonstrated In 
physical signs and hy loentgcii examination Among 
the treated p itients no extensions were detected sub¬ 
sequent to t!ic admiiiistiation of specific therapy 
Among the untreated patients extensions occuned in 
foui otherwuse uncomplicated cases 
Siimnnnring the objective evidence of the effect 
of the administration of conccntiatcd antiliodj on type I 
lobar pneumonia it may be stated that (1) the duiatioii 
of the disease was shoitencd on the average fiom one 
to tw'o clays in patients treated on or before the fourth 
day , (2) the hloocl cultuie hecame negative after scinin 
lieitmcnt, while no patients developed iiositnc blood 
cultures after ticatincnt and (3) extension of the infee 
tion to new portions of the lungs occnried among the 
untreated but not among the treated jiaticiits 

The total death rite in the untreated senes (ten out 
of thirty-one patients, or 32 2 per cent) conesponds 
very well to that obscivcd m much larger sciics of loliar 
pneumonn cases (table 1) There is only a slightly 
lovvci death rate in the treated group (seven out of 
twenty-eight patients, or 25 pei cent) The number 
of deaths (one out of seven) imong the treated bac- 
teiemic patients was less tlian among the uiKrcatcd 
hactereinic patients (eight out of ten) 

A comparison of the fatal cases m the It cited and 
untreated senes brings out points that aie of interest 
First, among the patients of the treated gioup who 
died, the cultuie of the sputum was not confiimed m 
two instances, a type I jmeumocoeeiis being obtained 
only once out of several examinations Pneumonia was 
present in both patients clinically No autopsy was 
obtained in these cases All fatal cases in the untreated 
group had confirmatoiy tv pc determinations 

Second, among the fatal cases in the treated group 
theie was only' one case in which the blood culture was 
positive, either befoie or after serum, whereas in the 
untreated group cveiy fatal case had a positiv'C blood 
culture 

Third, in the treated group antojisy examinations 
showed an orgnnsm other than the pneumococcus in 


X 


foreign jirotem, reactions of various kinds may occur 
On tlu whole, piieiimococcic antibody concentrated bv 
the mctliod ol j'elton seldom produces untoward rcac 
lions T he possible types of reaction may be listed as 
(1) immedi ite leaetions with urticarial and astlimatic 
svmptoms (2) thcimal reactions, and (3) serum sick 
ness 

T he immedintc or allergic type of reaction is the 
gicatest '-oiiree of anxiety, because of occasional repoth 
of fataluics that have followed immediately after serum 
was given In this senes of cases no asthmatic symp 
tonis wcie encountered <iml only tivo jjatients developed 
mild in Henna sbortlv after the administration of auU 
body 1 be precautions that w ere used to detemwue 
hvpcrseiiMtivcness included a careful questioning for 
svmptoms of allergy m the patient and his relatives, and 
foi a history' of previous serum therapy, the skin ted 
and the ojihtlnhnie test 1 he skin test was performed 
liy intradcimil injection of 0 1 cc of a 1 10 dilution 
of normal horse serum m 0 9 pet cent saline solution 
1 he opIithalmiL test consisted of instilling 1 or 2 drops 
of a 1 10 dilution of normal horse serum or the 
therapeutic scrum into the conjunctival sac of ™ 
patient T he theiapeutic serum itself gives positive skin 
icactions fairly legularly m normal persons and so is 
nnsnited for the dngnosis of skm sensitivity The eye 
test has shown no bad local or general effects, such as 
have been repoitec! with the ocular tuberculin reaction 
If the Instoiy was positive for previous serum therapy 
01 for anv manifestation of sensitivity other than 
susceptibility to horse protein, or if the skin test wa5 
positive but the ophthalmic test was negative, serum 
was administered according to the usual plan and any 
sign of leaction was looked for carefully No m 1 
vidnals were seen w ho had previously had symp om 
due to sensitivitv to horse emanations or horse pro ei 
01 who show cd positive ojthlhalmic reactions to tor 

piotcin . ( 

Thermal 1 eactions accompanied Iiy chills ocenrre 
peiiocls ranging from forty to ninety minutes i 
different admimstiations of seium in four oitterei 
patients Hypeipviexia was not „ 

incidence was 2 per cent of serum doses and 
cent ot patients tieated 

Serum sickness occurred six times among twenty 
iccovered cases (29 pci cent) It varied in sevmn > 
from mere temperature elevation to arthralgia 
days’ duration Only two patients (9 5 per cent) 
beruni sickness that was at all severe 
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COMMENT 

The direct method of determining whetliei the moi- 
talit) of a given disease has been alteied liy the use of 
a specific agent is that used liy the authors quoted in 
table I It has been shown by these investigators that 
Feltons concentrated pnemnococcic antibodj ieduces 
tile death rate of t)pe I lobar pneumonia and that it is 
especially effective when used early m the course ot the 
disease To the average practitioner, howeeei the 
effect on the death rate is not obvious, because each man 
treats comparatively few patients with t\pc I lobar 
pneumonia In ordei to be convinced that a new' agent 
IS effective, the phvsician wishes obvious improvement 
to follow its administration The experiences out¬ 
lined lead one to believe that obvious and consistent 
benefit occurs m patients with type I lobar pneumonia 
who have been treated with antibody within the fiist 
four dajs after the onset of the disease The clinical 
evidences of specific therapeutic action of the seuim aie 
a shortening of tlie disease, an immediate effect on the 
bacteremia that may be present togethei with the pre¬ 
vention of the development of a bacteremia and finally 
a diminution in the incidence of spreading aieas of 
consolidation 

A consideration of what these observations mean 
when translated to the conditions under which the 
average practitioner works brings up a luinibei of 
practical questions In the first place, early diagnosis 
of lobar pneumonia becomes of the greatest importance 
It IS probable that, when emphasis is placed on early 
diagnosis by the ph}sician and eventiialh by the Ia> 
public, many more cases of lobar pneumonia will be 
recognized within the first two or three dajs It is 
also probable that the number of early cases discovered 
in homes will outnumber those that are seen in hospitals 
Secondly, the question must be solved of determining 
the t 3 'pe of pneumococcus as quickly as possible To 
do this requires that an adequate typing service be 
established m the laboiatones of states, of cities, of 
hospitals and of private individuals The medical pro¬ 
fession should appreciate that it has at hand a useful 
specific remedj' for type I lobar pneumonia and that 
early diagnosis of pneumonia, earl) deteiniination of the 
pneumococcus type, and specific treatment aie feasible 
and imperativ e 

CONCLUSIONS 

Felton’s concentrated antibody produces obvious 
s)mptomatic changes in patients with tvpe I lobar pneu¬ 
monia, treated during the first four da)'s of the disease 


A Foodstuff Defined—Nutrition is the sum total of those 
processes by which the living organism receives and utilizes the 
materials necessary for the mamtenaiice of life This includes 
growth, tlie repair of worn out structures and the liberation of 
energy The energy thus set free appears in the form of licat 
mechanical work electric currents and perhaps also in ways 
yet unknown Food has been defined as a palatable mixture of 
foodstuffs \ foodstuff is a material capable of being added to 
the body substance or which when absorbed into the blood 
stream will prevent or reduce tlie wasting of a necessarv con¬ 
stituent of the organism For the animal organism these nutri 
five substances arc water inorganic salts the organic foodstuffs 
and certain other substances of unknown chemical nature The 
union of oxvgcn with the organic foodstuffs or their cleavage 
products maintains life and warmth m the cells Water is the 
most urgcntlv needed of these substances which need can be 
measured bv the exceeding promptness with winch svmptoms 
of deprivation appear and their extreme gravitv —McLester 
T, S Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease Philadelphia* 
W B Saunders Compaiiv 1931 


MESENTERIC INVOLVEMENT IN BUER¬ 
GER S DISEASE (THROMBO-ANGIITIS 
OBLITERANS) 

REPORT or TWO CASES 


NORMAN TAUBE, MD 

NEW VORl 


My purpose in this paper is to review some salient 
points of thrombo-angntis obliteians, hving especial 
stress on the mvolv'enient of v'asciilar aieas other than 
the extremities and adding two cases tliat came iindei 
my observation, in which the blood vessels to the intes¬ 
tinal tract were affected 

In 1878, von Winiwarter^ leported a case m which 
the aiteries of the lovv'ei extremities weie occluded and 
vvhith appeared to him to be due to a chronic prolitera- 
tive process, having its origin in the mtima, and being 
asbotnted with an inflammatory leaction of the wall of 
the blood vessels As a lesnlt of tins study he pioposed 
the name ‘endarteritis obliteians” for this condition 
Later, von Manteuffel ■ suggested that the occlusion of 
the blood vessels in this disease is due to a primar) 
ai tenosclerosis, and to him the veins did not seem to 
be involved m the process In 1897, Bachaid-* estab¬ 
lished the thrombotic nature of the disease and con 
eluded that it is a primary tbiombosis of the arteries 
and veins and its identit> is distinct from arterio¬ 
sclerosis Howevei it was not until 1908 that Leo 
Buerger rescued this condition from the heap of con¬ 
fusion and placed it on a sound clinical and pathologic 
foundation He gave it the name thrombo-angntis 
obliterans 

rTlOLOGV 


The disease occuis most fiequentlj, though not 
entirely, m Russian and Polish Jews Cases have been 
reported in Turks, Koreans, Chinese and Japanese 
Buerger, m a series of 500 cases, found 7 gentiles The 
disease is confined to males, though a few cases have 
been reported as occurring in females Syphilis is not 
a cause of this disease At first some observers 
believed that an excessive use of tobacco might be an 
etiologic factor, but tlic many instances encountered in 
which the tvpical disease develops in men who have 
never smoked has led to its being regaided as an niide- 
termined factoi 

Mtboiigh no definite infections agent lias been found 
as }et which might be the cause of this stiange maladv, 
the clinical and pathologic evidence leads one to suppose 
that thrombo-angntis obliterans is an infectious disease 
Recenth Buerger succeeded in implanting clots from 
patients with acute’ thrombo-angntis oblikians and 
thus produced t)pical lesions m the veins of inoculated 
persons Baibei asseits that a diplostreinococcus is the 
causative factoi while Ribinowitz reports the isolation 
ot an organism whicli is cajiahlc of producing the dis¬ 
ease but their work has not been conoborated bv other 
in\ tstig^lorb 


1 \on Uinmarrer reJj\ I elier tiRtntumlicIic Form von 

Sit^as lorlsrs" ' Arch f w,n 

Ch.; 42 >->crol>schc CunEr,.. Arch f klm 

Z.sc\r%1r ao E-der.crm, Ohh.crsn, Dcnl.chc 

4 Biicrscr Leo Thr^ho-Angmi Ohhierans A Sliidi of Ihr \ as 

1*3? ' Srvontancous Gangrene Vm J M Sc 

5 Buerger I eo Thro-nho-Angnli Ohlitcrans Experimenlal Rei ro- 

diiction of J c ion- Arch Pith ~ JSl (Vfarch) 1929* He; ro- 
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PATHOLOGY 

The gross pathologic clunges m the blood vessels 
consist of 

1 Tliromhosis, obliterating the lumen of the vessels 

2 Fibiotic thickening of the tissues around the 
vessels, a periarteritis 

3 A certain amount of arteriosclerotic changes 

4 Involvement of both the arteries and the veins 

Micioscopically, the aitenes and veins show a slight 

thickening of the intima as well as a perivascular con¬ 
nective tissue proliferation The occluding tissue is an 
old thrombus showing organization and canalization In 
these old cases, some blood pigment may be found 
embedded m the thrombus The internal clastic lamina 
is not stretched or distorted, nor do the elastic fibers 
of the intinia penetrate into the thrombotic mass, as in 
arteriosclerotic pi occsses 

In more recent cases there is round cell infiltration, 
and there is an outgrowth of capillaries from the 
adventitia through the media and mtiina to vascularize 
the ohhteratuig mass There niaj be some red thrombi 
present In the very recent ‘ acute cases the artery and 
vein may be merely filled with a red clot, and m some 
parts the clot is seen to be adherent to the vessel wall 
watli diffuse leukoc^tIc infiltration In the occluding 
clot one finds '‘miliary giant-ccll foci,” a finding not 
present in any other thrombotic condition J hese 
vascular changes ma^ lead to partial or complete occlu¬ 
sion of the vessels, wdiicli is associated with that 
malicious chain of symptoms characterized by intermit¬ 
tent claudication, coldness, pallor and rubor, and finally 
gaiigiene of the extremities 

DISTRIBUTION OF LFSIONS 

Is tliiombo-aiigntis obliterans a disease of the 
extiemities? Reports of this condition affecting other 
"vascular territories” are gradually accumulating 
Though little postmortem study has been made on cases 
of thrombo-angntis obliterans with reference to other 
vascular involvement, these few icpoits published arc 
convincing evidence that this disease uses a grc.itei 
vascular territory than was forincrly believed I have 
found repoits of twenty-six cases affecting other ves¬ 
sels besides the extremities These I have tabulated 
according to the author, age, blood vessels involved and 
ultimate result, giving references to the original con¬ 
tributions From this chart one can readily see that 
thrombo-angntis may attack any part of the vascular 
tree, and its distribution may be extensive Why the 
vessels of the extremities are more frequently involved 
than otheis is not known It may be surmised that the 
great vascular demands made on these vessels, the static 
conditions, the exposure of the vessels to frequent 
thermic changes, as well as the frequent mild traumas 
that the extremities are subject to, are all impoitant 
contributing factors However that may be, it is of 
great clinical and pathologic importance to realize that 
thrombo-angntis obliterans is not entirely confined to 
the vessels of the extieinitics That other vessels may 
be attacked while those of the extremities are appar¬ 
ently uiiinvolved is admirably illustrated by McGregoi 
and Simson’s case These authors found the disease 
entirely confined to the speimatic vessels The extremi¬ 
ties weie apparently, at that time, clinically free Of 
the twenty-six cases charted, only three (cases 3, IS 
and 23) show involvement of the meseiiteiic vessels; 
and of these only two shoived intestinal changes 

Buerger’s case (case 23) Twm days after amputation 
of the left thigh for thrombo-angntis obliterans, the 


patient dci eloped intense abdominal pain and ngidih 
A diagnosis of mesenteric thrombosis was made and at 
operation a gangrenous intestine was found due to 
nicsentei ic occlusion 

Ulcycrs case (case 3) The patient came to the 
hospital on account of abdominal pain, distention and 


Disinbiitioii of Lesions 


Cii < Author 

1 ’Mc(?r<j,or A J nntl 
‘'hn‘5on I Bril T 
Siirg 1« G39 (April) 
in-io 

2 Murphy cited hj Ale 
Grc#,or oml 

3 Afoor Tncob T V AI A 

Hm414 (No\ 1 ) VCi 

4 IVrln Siirr 

Gince Obst *11 .1 

19’, 

5 Alien ^ \ nnrl Wllllu« 

T A inn Int Mc<l 

(7uIj) 1929 

C Allen, r A nnil Willlus, 

3 \ Ann Int Med 

» (U)}}) ]‘)29 

7 Mien I \ nnd 

r \ \nn Int Med 

I U 1929 

8 Allen J- \ nntl 

3 A \nn Int Med 

^ 3o (lulj) 1929 

9 Allen, 3 A nnri VAlllIu^ 

T A Ann Int Mctl 

it (Inly) 1920 

30 Mien r A’ nnd Wlllhis 

F A \nn Int Med 
i Ci (Jnij) 1029 

II MItn 3 V nnd Wllllue 

r A Ann Int Med 

i 3a> (TuI>) 1920 

32 Bnnon Al I j\nd I In J S 

enihnl Ilnrr> Arch 
bUTg 3 0 73j (Oct ) 1929 
13 Bntron M F nnd Lin M C3 

rnthni JInrrj Arch 
Surp 3O}7'J^(0tl)1929 
U Bnrron Ai E, nnd I In J M 
cnthnl IJnrr> Arch 
burc 10 73 o (Oct) 1029 
I'i Elo^mnn Pa\ld J A 
M A 01 {1521 (\o^ 

37) I92S 

10 Czernn Stephen Arch I 
Um Med 3^ 2J3 
17 IhicrRcr J co Am T M 
Sc llt> 210, 1915 
IS L<w/ff Dcnn Arch Sure 
I'i Ull (Oct) in’7 
n Thomn« II M Jr Am 
J M Sc 10*5 i 8G (June) 

3923 

20 Ttlford F D , niul Stop 
lord I S B Brit M 
J 2 30A5 (Dec G) 3924 

21 Lemtinn I 1 Am 7 M II S 

he 170:807 (Dec) 1028 

22 Buerger Leo The CIrcu 

Intory Dlsturbnnccs ot 
the J-\trcmltlcs 
PP 3Cb374 

22 Buerger Leo The Ofrcu I K 
lntor> Dl*»lurbnnccs of 
the 1 Ktrcniltlcs 1024 
PP 3G8 374 

21 Bucrgir Leo Tho Olrcu BO 
Jntorv Dl*ilurbunce ot 
tho > \treinlllc'? I92i 
PP SGS374 

2o Buerger I co Tho Olrcu S V 
Jtitori Disturbances of 
the I \tremltlcs 1024 
PP 

20 Buerger Leo Tho Circu I L 
Intory Disturbances of 
tho F\trcrn{tle«t 3924 
PP 308 374 
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occasional vomiting of only ten weeks duration Prio 
to that the patient had been free from any 
Hii right and left legs had been amputated in 
[914, respectively R « noteworthy to mention t^t 
n 1907 be had an acute gastro-intestinal attack accom 
lamed by nausea, pain and diarrhea An exploratory 
iperation was performed “The transverse and a^ena 
ng colon 'incl all the loops of the small bowci ne 
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i^reatiy distended No collapsed loop of bowel, obstruc¬ 
tion or organic lesion was found The walls of the 
entire bowel avere greatly h 3 'jiertrophied The 

mesentenc lessels were sclerotic and no pulsation was 
obtained The patient died forty-eight hours after the 
operation No necropsy was obtained ” It is remarka¬ 
ble that the patient was free from SMiiptoms until ten 
weeks prior to admission to the hospital From the 
anatomic observations it is evident that his condition 
took considerable time to develop Obviously his 
collateral circulation ivas sufficient to maintain intestinal 
t unction 

REPORT or CASES 

Ca.se 1—W F, aged 44, a laborer, born in Russia, was 
admitted to the Hospital for Joint Diseases May 12 1926 
comphinmg of pain m both legs of four j ears' duration He 
also had cramphke pams m the ankles which radiated to the 
feet The pain was aggravated by walking About six weeks 
prior to his admission to the hospital he noticed ^ bluish dis¬ 
coloration of his toes 

On admission the patient had beginning gangrene of the 
fourth toes of both feet Tliere were trophic changes in the 
skin and nails of both feet The dorsalis pedis artery was 
palpable on the left but not on the right The posterior tibial 
artery was bilaterally palpable The toes blanched on elevation 
and became red when dependent 

The urine contained a slight trace of albumin Examination 
of the blood showed white blood cells numbering 12 000 with 
90 per cent hemoglobin 83 per cent neutrophils and the blood 
sugar 100 mg per hundred cubic centimeters The blood 
Wassermann reaction was negative 

He was placed on the routine hospital treatment and his 
condition improved greatly He was allowed to lease the hos¬ 
pital, July 13 

He was readmitted to the hospital, December 13, on account 
of a small ulcer, which developed on the middle toe of the 
left foot On admission, the terminal phalanx of the middle toe 
of the left foot was ulcerated The bone was exposed and 
necrotic The edges of the wound showed healthy granulations 
His temperature was normal 

The urine contained a trace of albumin The red Wood cells 
numbered 5,792,OCX), hemoglobin, 75 per cent, white blood 
cells, 11,150 with 81 per cent neutrophils The blood Was¬ 
sermann reaction was negative The blood sugar was 95 mg 
per hundred cubic centimeters 

He was again placed on routine treatment and his condition 
improved greatly The terminal phalanx sloughed off and the 
wound showed healthy granulations 

Feb 1, 1927, he developed a dull abdominal pam which w'as 
described as 'cramps ' He belched a lot of gas and vomited 
several times There was general abdominal rigidity but no 
distention or tenderness He was given an enema without any 
result His temperature was 100 2 F and pulse 98 White 
blood cells numbered 20000 with 83 per cent neutrophils 
ImoKcment of some mesenteric vessel was suspected but on 
account of the excellent condition of the patient there was 
no urgency to interfere 

February 2 the abdominal condition was the same The 
temperature was 102 F , pulse 100 white blood cells numbered 
16 000, with 87 per cent neutrophils There was no bowel 
action 

February 3, the abdominal condition was tlie same The 
temperature was 101 F pulse 120, the white blood cells 
numbered 28800 with 91 per cent neutrophils The general 
condition was good 

February 4 the abdomen was soft There was no pain 
There was nonna! bowel action The temperature was 100 F 
the pulse 90 The white blood cells numbered 21 300 with 
S7 per cent neutrophils 

February S the abdomen was soft The general condition 
wav good The temperature was 996 F , the pulse, 84 There 
was normal bowel action 

He was discharged Febniarv 17 absolutelv free from 
abdominal symptoms 


March 21 the patient was admitted to another hospital witli 
a similar attack of abdominal pam It was generalized over 
the entire abdomen There was marked- rigidity in both lower 
quadrants An exploratory laparotomy was performed March 
26 during which was found a gangrenous intestine about 18 
inches (46 cm ) long The gangrenous portion was resected 
and an enterostomy was performed The patient died six 
hours after the operation Mesentenc thrombosis was found 
No postmortem examination was obtained “ 

Case 2—M M a man aged 32 an American Hebrew was 
first seen with Dr Samuel Adler, July 3, 1930, on account of 
severe abdominal pain in the epigastrium The patient had a 
similar but milder attack one year before, during which an 
ulcer of the stomach was suspected A. gastro-intestinal senes 
was taken but revealed no abnormality in the gastro-mtestinal 
tract Following that he was symptom free till the present 
attack In 1926 Ins right leg had been amputated for thrombo¬ 
angiitis obliterans, and in 1927 his left leg was removed by 
Dr Leo Buerger for the same condition 

When first seen, he complained of severe epigastric pain of 
several hours duration The pam was agonizing and he threw 
himself around m bed pressing his fists into the epigastrium 
This he said gave him relief 

His abdomen was perfectly soft Deep pressure in the 
epigastrium or rubbing gave him some relief He vomited 
several times His temperature was normal, the pulse, 68, 
the blood pressure was 128 systolic and 80 diastolic His 
color was good The heart and lungs showed no abnormalities 
He was given an enema with good results It is noteworthy 
to add that he described his pam as being as if some one had 
kicked him m the pit of the stomach Three doses of morphine, 
54 gram (16 mg) each gave him no relief Two ampules of 
atropine sulphate M,>o grain (0 4 mg) each relieved him con 
siderably and be slept for seven hours 

The urine contained no albumin or sugar The hemo¬ 
globin was 85 per cent The white blood count was 9000, with 
70 per cent neutrophils The blood Wassermann reaction was 
negative 

July 4 he still complained of abdominal pam, but it was not 
so severe 

July 5, he still complained of slight ''soreness” m the epigas¬ 
trium His abdomen was soft there was no tenderness Tein 
perature and pulse were normal 

July 6 he was free from all symptoms and was allowed 
outdoors Two days later a gastro-mtestinal senes was taken 
but revealed no abnormality in the gastro-mtestinal tract 

September 10 the patient while visiting in Buffalo and New 
York, had a similar attack of abdominal pam which lasted ten 
hours 

November 1, I was again called to see the patient who had 
a similar attack of pain in the epigastrium There was no 
abdominal tenderness or rigidity Pressure on the epigastrium 
gave him relief His pulse was 70, his temperature was 
nonnal The blood pressure was 130 systolic and 80 diastolic 
His color was good He vomited once His heart and lungs 
were normal He threw himself around in bed, rubbing and 
pressing Ins abdomen Two ampules of atropine, 14 do gram 
(04 mg) gave him relief and he slept for several hours He 
had three more similar attacks during the following forty- 
eight hours and each time atropine relieved his pain He is 
at present free from svmptoms and doing his usual work 

RECAPITULATION 

1 The historj’-, etiologj and pathologj' of tlirombo- 
angntis obliterans are discussed 

2 Special stress is laid on the distribution of the 
lesions other than of the extremities 

3 Tueiitj-siv cases from the literature, of lesions 
affecting other blood vessels besides those of the 
extremities, are tabulated 

4 I hate added two of ni} cases to the list One 
patient had intestinal symptoms of mesentenc iinohe- 
nieiit which cleared up for a wh ile, but later the patient 

C Tumck I S Personal communication to the author 
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'luccumbed to mesenteric thromliosis The second 
patient gives evidence of involvement of the mesenteric 
blood vessels He Is evidently piesenting symptoms of 
intermittent claudication of the mesenteric vessels and, 
unless I am wiong, is the first case on record 
336 Central Park West 


RETROPERITONE \L HEMORRHAGE 
SIMULATING ACUTE 
PERIIONITIS * 

WARRn>J H COLH, MD 


During the past few yeai s I have had the opportunitv 
ot obseremg three or four patients with retroperitoneal 
hemorrhage with acute sjmptoms of short duration 
On all occasions, because of the similiiit\ of symptoms 
and signs to those of early peritonitis caused by 
appendicitis or a ruptured viscus, laparotoinj was 
advised and performed Mthough the preoperatne 
diagnosis was erroneous in all the cases an operation 
on thiee of the four patients really was found to be a 
necessar) procedure Appreciating the difhcultv m 
distinguishing between letropciitoncal hemorrhage and 
early peritonitis, I sought aid from the literature but 
was surprised to learn that there are practically no 
references to retroperitoneal hemorrhage m the litera¬ 
ture, at least during the past ten ecars' Neither could 
any information of significance be found in the surgical 
textboohs of recent years However, I did find a short 
leport of two cases by Bonar of London The 
symptoms and signs in one of his cases wcie similar 
m practically every detail to those of earl\ peiitonitis, 
consisting of pain m the right side of the abdomen with 
muscle rigidity, nausea, and vomiting of two or thiee 
days’ duration The preoperativc diagnosis was uncer¬ 
tain but “acute cholecystitis or an appendicular abscess 
was’suggested ’’ At operation no intra-abdominal lesion 
was found, but a large retroperitoneal hemorrhage was 
found m the region ot the right kidney One year 
latei a nephrectomy was performed and a melanotic 
sarcoma of the kidney found The second case 
described by Bonar had sufficient abdominal symptoms 
lo cause the surgeon in charge to perfoim a laparotomy 
but the details of the operative observations are not 
criven Ihe patient suddenly collapsed and died one 
wiek after operation At autopsy it was found that 

an abdominal aneurysm had ruptured fi ling the retro- 
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count of the blood was 12,200 Because these sigm 
simulated those of an acute appendicitis ivith earl} 
peritonitis, a laparotomy was performed inth that 
diagnosis m mind At operation a huge mass the size 
of one’s fist w'as found under the cecum Incision 


through the posterior peritoneum exposed a huge blood 
clot, which was evacuated The wall ot the cecum, the 
surrounding peritoneum and the meso-appendi\ were 
infiltrated with blood The appendix was gros4\ 
normal, except for a few tiny hemorrhages in the wall 
wdiicli w ere exposed by cross-section The cause of the 
hemorrhage was never determined Although purpura 
was suspected, there was no history' of subcutaneous or 
visceral hemorrhages at any previous time Nor did the 
laboratory observations support that diagnosis It 
appears most likely that a mild trauma, which had 
escaped the patient’s attention, was probably the factor 
producing the hemorrhage 

Two of the three remaining patients had blood in the 
urine One had been in an automobile accident a fen 
hours prev'ious to entry The other bad been shot The 
bullet entered anteriorly at the lev el of the costal margin 
on the right side and was palpalile in the back just 
medial to the spinous process of the eleventh dorsal 
vertebra The man who had been in the automobile 
accident bad sev ere pain in the upper left part of the 
abdomen with tenderness and muscle spasm at this pom 
extending back over the kidney (case 1) j 

sliort period of obscivation, be vomited twice A bloo 
count rev caled a lenkocy te count of 23,800 On accoun 
of the blood in the tirine I was positive that the patient 
had an injury' somewhere in the urogenital tract, mos 
likely m the left kidney How ever, the presence o 
muscle spasm m the upper abdomen on the leit si 
vomiting and leukocytosis pointed so strongly to 
tured V iscus that it was considered unsafe not 
perform a laparotomy' This was done, but nothing vv 
found except a large retroperitoneal hematoma on m 
left side, caused by a laceration of the anterior par 
the kidney Theie was no blood or urine m the pen 
toneal cavity 1 he patient who had been sliot (case o; 
also had blood m the urine There was diffuse m 
spasm and tenderness ov'cr the entire 
was most marked over the upper right quadrant 
patient was nauseated but had not vomited 
a leukocytosis of 12,200 As in case 1, I 
positive that there was a renal lesion, but so mucti p 
and muscle rigidity' existed anteriorly that laparo o y 
was considered imperative Again I found no 
any' intra-abdominal organs but, instead, a huge i 
toma surrounding the right kidney There 
blood or urine m the peritoneal cavity In , j 

however, there was a faint odor of urine m tie 
clot that was evacuated The bullet had 
central portion of the kidney but had appareii y 


ured the calices , . i 

The fourth patient m this series was acimittea, 

,'ing a serious automobile accident, and 
ere abdominal pain Muscle rigidity j., 

:r the entire abdomen to an extreme degree ® . 

;s was most marked over the left side but P . 
3 over the spines of the lower lumbar J'® ug 
■ntgenogram of the spine revealed a 4“^ a 

aacted fracture of the fourth , no 

od count revealed 20,000 leukocytes le • 
od in the urine The patient was nauseated ^ 

vomited Although mindful of the presen ^ 
ibable fracture of the fourth lumbar ’ ^os,s 

;led by the extreme muscle ngiditv with leu ) 
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and performed a hpaiotomy on the nnii, expecting to 
find a ruptured viscus At operation, no blood or intes¬ 
tinal content was found in the abdominal cavity How¬ 
ever, at this tune I w'as unawaarc of the tendency for 
retroperitoneal hemorrhage to simulate peritonitis and 
did not explore the reti opentoneal spaces It is scarcely 
correct to include this patient m the series, but I feel 
that extiarasation of blood from the fractuied vertebra 
into the retroperitoneal space is a better explanation of 
the muscle rigidity than is injury to the spinal cord or 
to the peripheial nerves originating therefrom The 
distribution of the peripheral nerves that might be 
injured bv the fiactuie of the fourth lumbar vertebia 
itself IS so fai dowm on the perineum and lower 
extremities as to exclude them from any part m the pro¬ 
duction of the svmptoms and signs presented by the 
patient In view of the absence of peritonitis, the 
leukocyte count of 20,000 would appear to support my 
contention that a hemorrhage existed around the body 
of the injured vertebra The possible relation of the 
sympathetic nerves to the production of symptoms and 
signs wall be discussed later 


COIIMENT 


As stated pieviously, I have been greatly surprised to 
learn how completely the clinical picture in retroperi¬ 
toneal hemorrhage may simulate the sj'inptoms and 
signs of early peritonitis I know of no way to dif¬ 
ferentiate between the two conditions preoperatively, 
even after my experience of four laparotomies with 
negative intra-abdommal signs The pain and muscle 
rigidity observed in these cases has certainly been 
equal to that seen in the average case of early perito¬ 
nitis, whether caused by appendicitis or by ruptured 
VISCUS Moreover, the leukocyte counts varying between 
12,000 and 23,800, presumably caused by hemorrhage 
and shock, is approximately equal to that seen in early 
peritonitis In none of mv cases was the diop in the red 
blood cell count or hemoglobin sufficient to justify a 
diagnosis of hemorrhage Although two of the patients 
in the senes weie nauseated, tliey had not vomited 
Howevei, I was fortunate in seeing these patients 
within two or three hours aftei the accidents It is 
possible that they w'ould have vomited if observed 
longer Although vomiting occurs relatively early in 
patients sustaining rupture of the intestine, one cer¬ 
tainly sees many patients with this injury who do not 
vomit duiing the two or three houi period following 
the accident Moreover, jiatieiit 2 had v'omited from 
hfteen to twenty tunes during the forty-eight hour 
period ovei which Ins symptoms had persisted before 
admission to the hospital That certainly is as much 
vomiting as is expected of any patient with peiitointis 
Since the enlightening experimental work of Walton, 
Moore and Graham,'* demonstrating the importance of 
the syanpathetic iienmus svstein in the mechanism of 
vomiting I have considered that this svstem stimulated 
by the heniorihage around the nerv'e ti links mav be 
the important factor m the production of the clinical 
picture pieseiited by these patients with retroperitoneal 
hemorrhage Whether this stiiiiulation if reallv impor¬ 
tant takes place around the nerve trunk or m the end¬ 
ings of the synipathctic nerves within the posterior 
peiitoneuin cannot be detcnnincd In two of mv cases 
the lesion appeared to he absolutely too far down in 
the himbai region to allow explanation of the symptoms 
and signs bv stimulation of penpheral spinal nerves 


4 Walton r E. Moore Rol>ert and Graham E. 
rnhmjr in the V onntmc of Peritonitis Arch Sure 


A The Xerve 
to he puhli hed 


REPORT or CASES 

Case I — C a man aged 20 entered Barnes Hospital, 
Aug 6 1927 one hour after having been injured in an auto¬ 
mobile accident Pam in the left upper quadrant of the 
abdomen was severe and extended upward into the left side 
of the chest, especially on deep inspiration During the 
examination in the emergency room the patient vomited twice 

There was marked tenderness and muscle spasm over the 
left upper quadrant of the abdomen, with tenderness extending 
also over the region of the left kidnej posteriorly where a 
dehmte fulness was made out The leukocjte count two and 
one half hours after the accident was 23,800 The tempera¬ 
ture was 37 C f98 6 F) and the pulse rate 110 per minute 
Acute local tenderness indicative of fracture, was present over 
the ninth and tenth ribs postenorlj, on the left side The pam 
m the left upper quadrant of the abdomen and the lower left 
part of the chest was quite intense and did not decrease anj 
during the time of observation A voided specimen of urine 
was grosslj stained with blood, indicating injury to the kidnej 
III spite of the fact that I was aware of at least a slight 
injurj to the kidnej I felt that immediate laparotomj was 
indicated because of the muscle rigidity in the left upper 
quadrant of the abdomen the vomiting and the high leukocj- 
losis 

The abdomen was explored through a left rectus incision, but 
no evidence of anj injurj whatever to any of the intra- 
abdominal organs was found The left kidney, however, was 
surrounded by an eccbjinotic swelling the size of half a grape¬ 
fruit The posterior peritoneum was intact and there was no 
contamination of the peritoneal cavit> from the contents of this 
mass The peritoneum was incised and most of the mass 
found to be a blood clot The remainder proved to be tissue 
heavilj infiltrated with blood There was a laceration 3 cm 
long across the lower pole of the anterior surface of the 
kidnej Much to mv surprise there was no evidence whatever 
of contimination of the surrounding area by urine No unnarv 
odor could be detected The blood clots were evacuated and 
the laceration in the kidnev was repaired with interrupted 
catgut sutures The incision in the posterior peritoneum was 
repaired and the anterior abdominal wound closed without 
drainage The patient was then turned on his side and a 
dram inserted up into the perirenal space through a stab wound 
under the costal margin posteriorlj Comniescence was 
uneventful except for signs of a pneumonia at the right base 
lasting three or four dajs The dram m the stab wound was 
removed m two da\s and the wound healed m a few dijs 
He was discharged about two and one half weeks after entrj 
When seen one jear later the urine was normal 

Case 2 —C J a man, aged 23 entered St Lotus Citj 
Hospital, Feb 5 1930 in the service of Dr Robert Elman 
with tlie pnimrj complaint of pam m the right lower 
quadrant The onset of svmptoms was two days before entrj 
with pam m the lower abdomen followed m di hour or so 
by vomiting Bv the following dav the pam had shifted to the 
right lower quadrant The vomiting persisted The patient 
stated that he had vomited fifteen or twentj times m the two 
davs prior to admission Ko urinarj sjmptoms were present 
The bowels had moved everj daj and stools were grosslj 
normal There was no histon of attacks of a similar nature 
or of subcutaneous hemorrhages suggestive of purpura 

On examination the patient presented all the signs of an 
acute appendicitis There was marked tenderness and muscle 
spasm over the entire right lower quadrant of the abdomen 
The temperature was 374 C (993 F) pulse rate 98 and 
respiratorv rate 24 per minute A blood examination revealed 
12200 leukocvtcs 4 400000 ervllirocjtes and 85 per cent 
hemoglobin The svstolic blood pressure was 156 diastolic 98 
The urine was normal \ diagnosis of carlj peritonitis 
prohabU arising from an acute appendicitis was made and 
carlv operation advised \o subcutaneous hemorrhages were 
found At operation the cecum was found to be pushed for¬ 
ward bv a mass about the size of ones fist Incision through 
the posterior peritoneum exposed a huge blood clot which was 
evacuated The wall of the cecum and the meso appendix 
were infiltrated with blood The appendix was normal grosslj 
but was removed and the stump inverted Incision into the 
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lumen of the appendix disclosed numerous small hemorringcs 
111 the wall Further exploration revealed nothing abnormal 
Tlie spleen was of normal size and its surface was smooth 
A small rubber drain was inserted down to the ca\it> beneath 
the cecum and the wound closed around the drain The 
patient made a satisfactory recovery in spite of some rcspira- 
tori difficulty for a few dajs, wdiich probably was best 
explained by a mild collapse of the right lung He was well at 
the time of discharge two and one-half weeks after operation 
Case 3—R R, a Negro, who entered the St Louis Citv 
Hospital, No 2, July 21, 1926, had been shot in the lower part 
of the chest an hour before admission When seen in the 
examining room, he was in mild shock with a pulse rate of 
110 a minute but with a normal temperature There was a 
bullet wound m the lower part of the chest at the level of 
the costal margin, anteriorly The bullet could be palpated in 
the back just to the right of the eleventh dorsal vertebra 
There was diffuse tenderness and muscle spasm over the entire 
abdomen, which was very pronounced over the right upper 
quadrant The pain in the upper part of the abdomen was 
severe The patient was nauseated but up until the time 
of operation about two hours after his injury had not 
vomited It IS very likely that had a longer time elapsed 
between Ins injury and operation vomiting would have ensued 
The leukocyte count was 12 200 CatliLtcrization revealed 
bloody urine On the basis of this finding I was positive that 
the patient had an injury to the right kidney but the extreme 
amount of muscle spasm present, especially in the right upper 
quadrant of the abdomen along with nausea led me to believe 
that he had a perforation of a viscus with carlv peritonitis 
With these signs, I considered that an immediate laparotomy 
through an anterior incision was indicated 
At operation no intra abdominal injury was found The 
bullet had passed harmlessly through the peritoneal cavitv but 
had penetrated the central portion of the right kidney splitting 
It transversely The entire perirenal space was occuiiicd In a 
huge blood clot This was evacuated It was remarkable what 
little evidence there was of urinary extr ivasatioii or con 
tammation The entire kidney had suffered so much trauma 
as evidenced by ecchymosis, swelling and edema that nephrec¬ 
tomy seemed advisable This was done and the posterior 
peritoneum was closed after the kidncv was removed The 
anterior abdominal wound was closed, and a slab wound was 
made in the lumbar region, with the insertion of a dram into 
the renal space The patient died the next day, however, in 
spite of the routine supportive measures to combat shock 
4_G kl, a man, aged 21, entered Barnes Hospital 
Nov 18 1925 having been injured in an automobile accident 
two hours previously He was complaining of severe abdoim 
nal pain which radiated posteriorly He was nauseated but 

had not vomited , , , . 

His temperature was 37 7 C (999 F) and the pulse rate 
100 a minute The leukocyte count was 20,000 The urine 
was normal The abdomen was diffusely rigid throughout, 
with tenderness most marked to the left of the umbilicus 
There was also moderate tenderness over the spine of the lower 
lumbar vertebra Detailed examination for sensory or motor 
disturbances was negative A roentgenogram of the spine 
revealed a faint line m the fourth lumbar vertebra, suggestive 

"Vhe^prMencc of an extreme amount of muscle rigufity 
ihroiighLt the abdomen along with nausea and a high leuko 
. ^ a laoarotomv seem imperative in spite of the 

of the small -ntestme m a Jvv areas 

Not being aware ^uetion of symptoms and 

retroperitoneal injury t j explore the 

Signs similar to tnos ..oc uneventful On account 

retroperitoneal regions ^^R 

of the •i^-.„,,„tion by a plaster jacket was done 

Ta'fe^eeks afmr the wound had healed The patient was 
d^charged four and one-half weeks after admission 
602 South Euclid Avenue 


Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


GAS ANAIVSIS WITH AN ALL GI ASS SVRINGE 
I OR PiXEUMOMA TENTS* 

Xandfll Hevdehsos PhD asd L A Greesbeic 
New Haves Covs 

Oxygen tents are now coming into extensive use for the 
treatment of pneumonia As a rule, analysis of the atmosphere 
in these tents is unnecessary If the gas is passed in at the 
rate of 7 or 8 liters a minute, there is a considerable diffusion 
of air inward and oxvgen outward through the bedclothes, 
even if the curtains of the tent arc tucked in tightly The 
result IS a concentration of 40 to SO, or at most 60, per cent 
of oxygen Higher concentrations are inadvisable The reac 
tioiis of the patient arc really the most significant indication 
of the best concentration 

For purposes of investigation, however, and particularly for 
a special form of tent for the administration of mixtures of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide soon to be introduced, gas analyses 
are convenient But as precise gas analysis is a highly spe 
cializcd tcehiiic, which is usually iinfamil ar to a hospital staff 

It IS desirable to provide 
a simple method and 
apparatus for analysis 
which are yet sufficiently 
accurate for clinical pur 
poses To meet this need 
we have devised an ana 
lyzcr’ and technic era 
ploying a 20 cc ghs* 
syringe with a convenient 
pinchcock and stand as 
shown in the accompany 
ing illustration 
The syringe should be 
one that has had sufficient 
use for the plunger to fit 
quite freely , or else its 
fit should be eased with a 
small amount of fine 
emery powder Analyses 
can indeed be carried out 
without the special form 
of pinchcock and stand 
here shown The meta 
stopcoci used on syringes 
for taking blood samples 
can be emplovcd also for 
this analysis, or a bit o 
rubber tubing with a 
serrefine or hemostat is 
effective But the arrange 

ment shown m the iHus 
tration is decidedly more 
accurate and less ha ^ 
to breakage The end o 
the plunger should be Hat 
so that the syringe can be stood upright on a table or in ^ 
clamp shown in the illustration The hypodermic needle on 
syringe should have a bore of about I mm 

The arrangement consists of a pinchcock of spring ra 
closing the rubber tube on the nozzle of the syringe and sop 
ported on a brass rod The rod in turn is attached to m 
syringe bv a brass strap lined with a strip of rubber 
metal strap must be tight, but the syringe will break if g ^ 
and metal come in direct contact hence the need or 
rubber inside it On the brass rod is fastened a celluloid sc 
graduated in millimeters or, bette r, half millimeters e z 

* From the Laborvtory of Applied Physiology Sheffield Sci 

School Yale University . e „ and Amend Thud 

1 This apparatus may be obtained f™" "he Mine Sa/e‘r 

Avenue at Nineteenth Street Nevv ' ~ „ *"no„|,,ard Pittsl'm'S’' 

Appliances Company Braddock Avenue and Thomas Bouleiard i- 



Arrangement of sNringc for use as t 
gas 'imlyzer A brass rod B celluloid 
millimeter sctIb C top Mew of pinch 
cock D brass chmp £ brass pinchcock 
r rubber G 20 cc ghss springe H 
fluid /. rubber / briss strap K 
>\oodcn base 
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of the scile is opposite the upper end of the s) ringe Readings 
are made in linear milhinetcrs It is also comcnient to ha\e 
a base of wood, as sliown in tlie illustration, with clips in which 
the end of the plunger ma> be placed when a reading of volume 
IS made. It is essential that the sj ringe be held vcrticalK, as 
am tilting introduces an error in the reading of the gas volume 
hen the apparatus is to be used, the barrel and plunger of 
the s>ringe are dried and then lubriaated with a drop of liquid 
petrolatum, which is worked in so as to coat the inner surface 
of the barrel and protect the glass from the chemical absorbents 
to be introduced later In drawing a gas sample, the needle 
IS first thrust through the curtain of the tent and the plunger 
of the sjringe worked back and forth two or three times, while 
the pinchcock is held open After IS or 20 cc of air has been 
drawn in, the pinchcock is allowed to close, the sjringe is 
withdrawn from the curtain, the needle is dipped into a beaker 
of water and 1 or 2 cc of water is drawn in The sjringe is 
then stood upright, resting on the plunger, the flat end of 
which IS held in the brass clamp on the wooden base As soon 
as the SJ ringe has lost the heat imparted by the hand and has 
come to the temperature of the room, the volume of air is 
read For this purpose the upper edge of the meniscus, where 
the water meets the glass, is used and it is read as finely as 
possible against the scale at the side A magmfjing glass aids 
somewhat in precision of reading It is essential that the barrel 
of die SJ ringe should move so easilj on the plunger at this time 
that the gas within is neither expanded nor compressed except 
bj the weight of the barrel, which is constant If a drop of 
liquid adheres to the upper end of the syringe, as often occurs, 
it should be drained down the side by tilting the sjringe 
The SJ ringe is now' removed from the clamp on the wooden 
base, the needle is dipped into an absorbent solution, and 2 or 
3 cc IS drawn m The sj ringe is shaken until no further 
absorption of gas and contraction of volume occur and then 
placed upright in the stand with its weight resting on the 
plunger As soon as it has come to the temperature of the 
room the second reading is made The syringe is then again 
shaken and, if necessarj, an additional amount of absorbent is 
drawn in When two successive readings are identical, they 
are taken as indicating the correct volume The initial volume, 
in units of the scale, is divided into the difference between the 
two readings and gives the percentage of the gas absorbed 
The absorbent used for carbon dioxide is a normal solution 
of potassium hydroxide For oxjgen a powder is prepared 
consisting of 100 Gm of sodium hjdrosulphite mixed with 10 
Gni of anthrah)droquinone-/3-sulphonic acid For analyses 
about 2 Gm of this powder is dissolved in 10 cc of the potas¬ 
sium hvdroxide solution, yielding a red liquid of which 2 or 
3 cc. IS drawn into the syringe The advantage of this absorbent 
for oxvgen is that it is a thin liquid with a color that fades 
out when its absorbent power is c-xhausted The liquid is made 
up in a small beaker or flask and is protected from the air by 
a layer 2 or 3 mm deep of liquid petrolatum 
If the gas sample is to be analyzed both for carbon dioxide 
and for oxvgen the potassium hydroxide solution is used first 
Most of this solution, but of course none of the air is dis¬ 
charged from the syringe before the hjdrosulphite solution is 
drawn in If the content of carbon dioxide is not to be deter 
mined separatelv, the hydrosulphite solution may be used imme¬ 
diately and vields a figure for the sum of the oxjgen and any 
carbon dioxide that may be present For oxjgen the method 
IS reliable to about 1 per cent an accuracy of within 2 or 3 
per cent is as much as is chmcallv significant For carbon 
dioxide, an accuracy of 0 5 jier cent or better is easily attain¬ 
able which IS about the degree of piccision that is needed 
clinically With care in the analysis figures within 0.25 per 
cent of those obtained by precise gas analysis result. 

COXCLUSIOX 

Ihe essentia! points in the use of an all glass syringe for 
approximate gas analvMs are as follows (a) The sample of 
iir to be analyzed is drann into the si ringe plus a little water, 
and the end of the sv ringe is closed either bv a metal stopcock 
or a spring clip on a bit of rubber tubing (6) During the 
read iig of the vohiiiic of gas the syringe is held needle upward, 
with Its weight supported on the plunger (c) The upper edge 


of the meniscus of the liquid in the syringe is read either on 
the graduation of the syringe or on a finer outside scale 
(rf) The carbon dioxide and oxjgen in the gas sample are 
absorbed by suitable reagents, which are drawn into the syringe 
and shaken with the gas sample 


Special Article 


THE INDISPENSABLE USES OF 
NARCOTICS 

IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF 
THE GASTRO-INTESTINAL TRACT* 


ROBERT A HATCHER, MD 

KEVV \ORK 

Diarrhea is the most common disease of the gastio- 
mtestinal tract for which narcotics are used and the 
only one that will be discussed here, but this discussion 
will serve to indicate the uses and limitations of these 
drugs in other gastro-mtestinal diseases The use of 
morphine in the gastric crises of tabes will be discussed 
under tabes Alvarez ’ says that many opinions relating 
to the physiology and pharmacology of this region must 
he revised, and that an understanding of these is essen¬ 
tial for the treatment of diarrhea The diet exerts a 
profound influence on the entire digestive tract Dif¬ 
ferent parts of the gastro-intestmal tract vary enor¬ 
mously m size in different species Man’s stomach is 
simple, the small intestine is relatively short, and the 
cecum relatively small 

The roles of the sympathetic, the vagus and the 
plexuses of Auerbach and Meissner in the normal 
gastro-mtestiml tract are not known The vagus is 
partly sensory, and Hatcher and Weiss ~ found evidence 
of several types of sensory fibers with reference to 
their response to drugs, such as atropine, ergotoxme 
and pilocarpine, this is true also of the sympathetic 
nerve Alvarez savs that the vagus is a plexus of nerv es 
of all sorts and sizes, medullated and nonmedullated, 
that most of the fibers probably are connector neurons 
running from the brain to the motor ganglions in 
Auerbach’s plexus, but that it also contains sensory 
neurons and some S)mpathetic fibers 

A peristaltic wave ongmating below the pylorus nny 
sweep over the entire intestine to the anus and cause 
evacuation when the intestine is abnormally sensitive, 
and distention of the stomach by food or water may 
inaugurate the gastrocolic reflex and produce a prompt 
ev acuation 

The isolated intestine placed m a warm hath ot 
physiologic solution of sodium chloride reacts toward 
drugs much like the nonnal intestine, but there arc 
centers m the cord and m the medulla that influence the 
intact gastro-mtestinal tract profoundly at times, and 
the application of a trace of picrotoxin to the center m 
the medulla of the dog causes diarrhea immediate!v 


*..vav. PJCHJICU uiiacr a plan ot cooperation bet>\ecn 

f 4 i Medial Assoaation the Committee on Drug Addiction 

** j of Medical Sciences of the National Rcscarcli Council 

and the Dtusion of Mental H}giene of the United States PuliUc Health 
Their ouject is to reduce the legitimate u«e of addiction druLs 
by replacement \\herc\cr possible with other rcmedie*: that 
«JI accomplish the dc«.rcd result The physicians of the United States 
JrfirtSf in anj such attempt and it is hoped that the^e 

Kie ^ to them m their practice The funds for this worl 

Socral*^H”girac ^atto^al Research Council bj the Bureau of 

1 Ah^rw M C The Mechanics of the Digestne Tract ed 2 
\cw Nork Paul B Hoeber Inc 1939 

T r r Soma StuJie« on \omitinc 

J Pharmacol &. Exper Therap 22 139 (Jan ) 3923 
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Dial rhea results from exaggerated normal pcustalsis, 
i'-equentlv with excessive secretion, hence the necessity 
of discussing the noimal inoveiiients of the gastro¬ 
intestinal tiact Liquids pass fairly rapidly from the 
stomach into the small intestine, but solid food leaves 
the stomach moie slowly Food begins to leave the 
stomach almost ••t once the control of the pylorus being 
a matter of dispute, but acids oi alk dis m the stomach 
probably cause the p^lorus to iclax, while hj drochloric 
acid Ill the duodenum causes it to close and the rate 
at w'hich different foods Iea\e the stomach in health 
piobably depends mamh on differences in rates of 
gastiic digestion Tlie lapid passage of the gastric 
contents into the intestine is a common cause of iiici cased 
peristalsis The mam function of the ileocecal sphincter 
IS piobably pieeention of the letuin of cecal material 
into the ileum The colon serc'cs m nnl\ as a reservoir 
and for the alisoiption of liquid It is often stated that 
material in the colon is moved backward uid forward 
alternatel} by peiistaltic and antipeiistaltic movcmeiits 
but it probabh lemaiiis ncaily stalioinn for hours at 
a time and moves forward as a result of the gastio 
cohe leflex induced by distention of the stomach 
Mvaie? ^ believes that this leflex is iiioic active m the 
nioinmg after the long peiiod of lest, and that most 
people have morning evacuations because the colon is 
more distended at tiiat time and because the gastro 
colic leflex following breakfast lesults m the mov'e- 
ment of material along the colon tow aid the sigmoid 
Ihis movement is not usually sufficient aftei othei 
meals to induce defecation '\in thing that greativ 
increases the excitability of the gastrocobc lellex mav 
cause dianhea, especially if pcustalsis hurries ibunduit 
mateiial into the colon 

The common causes of dianhea m mfaiicv md the 
methods of tieating it difter m many ways from those 
in adults, therefore, they aie coiivciuentl} considered 
separately The following cl issification is based largelv 
on that of French 


DIAURIirA IX IMANCV AXD PARLY CIIIIDHOOD 
Petite (1) that due to infection—so-ealled summci 
dianhea, (2) that due to faulty digestion—shown by 
examination of stools (a) of casein—white tough 
particles m stools insoluble in mixtures of alcohol and 
ether, {b) of fat—slimy green stools with small 
granular masses soluble in a mixtuie of alcohol and 
ether, (c) of sugar—frothv soui stools, and (d) green 
stools which are of no special diagnostic value as thev 
lesiilt from rapid passage of contents thiough the 
intestine 

Chronic (1) that following acute summei dianhea 
(2) that following acute diarrhea from faulty digestion 


diarrhea in aduits 

Acute (1) that due to faulty digestion, (2) that due 
to gastro-mtestinal irritation oi infection—such as that 
accompanving appendicitis, typhoid (3) that due to 
one of miscellaneous diseases—such as pernicious 
memia, chronic nephritis, exophthalmic goiter or com¬ 
mon cold” (4) incidental to the therapeutic use of 
drugs—administration of thyroid, abuse of cathartics 
Chronic (1) that due to faulty digestion (^ result¬ 
ing from insufficient gastric secretion and (b) fiom 
defective pancreatic secretion with fat in the stools 
(2) enteritis with catarrh of the small intestine dm 
to irritants or infections, (3) colitis frequently fol- 


w 
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lows the acute, (4) neivous—due to disturbances oi 
psychogenic or neurogenic origin, tabes dorsalis, etc, 
(5) that secondary to various types of acute indigestioiL 
and (6) that due to new growths 

1 he cause of chronic diarrhea may escape the most 
careful diagnosis, and Alvarer ^ cites a case of persis 
tent diarrhea of normally solid feces in the middle of 
the colon that became liquefied in the rectum French’ 
dcsciibcs a form of chronic diarrhea usually beginning 
m the second or third year and characterized by offen 
sue stools containing undigested fats and fatty acids, 
frequently with a mistaken diagnosis of tuberculosis 

1 here is probabl) always a nervous factor in dmr 
rhea, but simple nerv'ousness does not commonly cause 
it Fear, anger or worry w'lth lasting depression often 
interferes with digestion and with the rate of empt}ing 
the stomach, hence with evacuation of the bowel 

TREATMI XT 

The thcraiieutic tieatment of diarrhea includes the 
follow mg me isures 

1 Coiicclioii of Causes — The misuse of narcoticsin 
the treatment of diarrhea is almost in inverse proportion 
to the w'lsdom shown m the use of simple measures, 
Iicncc these arc first discussed briefly 

Training will go far in assisting the intelligent 
patient to avoid those conditions which give rise to 
gnstro-intestmal disturbances Indiscretions in diet 
probably constitute tbe most common cause of diarrhea, 
but the patient usually tails to associate diarrhea with 
tlie food that causes it, partlv because of the delai 
in onset Patients should be trained to obsen’e an} 
disluibmg effects of various foods A slight change 
in diet often suffices to correct diarrhea due to fauU} 
digestion of fat, but well nourished young children do 
better for a time when nearly all food is withheld 

Chilling of the abdomen is a common cause of 
enteritis, some indivadiials being especia’ly susceptible 
Flench’’ sa}b that fecal impaction m the colon may 
cause paradoxical diai rhea, especially in elderly persons, 
and that a thorough ev’acuation arrests the trouble 
Dry, bard, impacted feces are most easily softened by 
a waim enema of soapsuds with glycerin, warm olive 
oil or liquid petrolatum Cathaitics frequently cause 
aiairhea Evacuation does not occur normally until a 
certain bulk—varying widelv with individuals—accu 
mulates in the colon After active purgation the colon 
remains empty or insufficiently distended to produce 
evacuation for periods of from one to three, or even 
seven, days, dependent on the nature of food taken 
completeness of digestion and absorption in the 
tinal tract Cathartics often cause some anorexia, and 
little food may be taken during the first days after 
active catharsis That taken may leave little residue, so 
that the colon remains neaily empty foi days and the 
gastro-cohe reflex does not cause evacuation If “le 
patient persists m the use of increasing amounts o 
irritant cathartics the bowel is iiritated, intestinal secre 
tion IS increased and diarrhea results On the other 
hand, many suffer inconvenience if the bowels are no 
evacuated every two or three days, and mildly acting 
laxatives often prove the lesser of tw'o evils Morphine 
and opium reduce the effectiveness of the cathartic^ 
causing increasing amounts to be taken with increasing 
irritation of the intestine resulting in a vicious circ e 
and tending to induce chronic diarrhea 

Diarrhea is alwa 3 fS attended with excessive per 
stalsis, hence foods and ev^en liquids should tlien 
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used sparingly Intestinal antiseptics seem to be 
indicated in infection of the intestine, but there is no 
available substance aehich, after oial administration, 
destro)S bacteria in the cecum, in which bacteria mainly 
thrive, and which is nontoxic to the patient Many 
substances that are actively bacteiieidal m high con¬ 
centration cease to be so in low concentration, and this 
diminishes progressively as the substance is diluted 
with siiccessne portions of gastric and intestinal secre¬ 
tion and there is a constant diminution in the total 
amount of antiseptic present m the intestine because of 
its continued absorption into the circulation Hvdro- 
cbloric acid is an extraordinarily active antiseptic, and 
with proper digestion and absorption of food and 
absorption of liquid there is a minimum of putrefaction 
in the normal intestine 

2 Drugs —A tablespoonful of castor oil is a mild 
nonirntating laxative, useful in children and adults It 
can be given conveniently in the form of a flavored 
emulsion Potassium and sodium tartrate or magnesium 
sulphate m a glass of water is equally effective These 
serae to remove fermenting and putrefying material 
and if given sufficiently early may prevent an attack 
of diarrhea or relieve it m the eaily stages The early 
administration of morphine or opium pi events the com¬ 
plete removal of toxic material and may do incalculable 
harm 

Tannic acid m the form of gainbir or acetyltannic 
acid IS used to allay inflammation and lessen pei istalsis 
Bismuth subcarbonate is mildly astringent, with watei 
It forms a creamy mixture which coats the mucous 
membrane and prevents irritation by intestinal contents, 
checking diarrhea without causing constipation It also 
neutralizes acidity The subnitiate is more frequently 
employed, but the subcarbonate is to be preferred The 
official chalk mixture is sweetened with glycerin and 
flavored with cinnamon, and does not undergo fermen¬ 
tation It neutralizes acidity, coats the mucous mem¬ 
branes, lessens pain due to irritation and often avoids 
the use of morphine and opium Lime water, properly 
diluted or added to the milk of infants, corrects simple 
hyperacidity Hypnotics of the barbital type allay 
nervousness and frequently dimmish intestinal peri¬ 
stalsis 

Morphine and opium are used for tlieir depressant 
action and they should be giv en m very small doses and 
repeated only so often as is necessary to check diarrhea 
but they should not be used to prevent the removal ot 
irritating and toxic material Excessive evacuations 
exhaust the patient and serve no useful purpose, and 
morphine or opium is often indicated 

Sinclair * says that children often enter the hospital 
suffcimg from opium poisoning and that morphine and 
opium are often withheld when they should be used to 
allay exhausting pain and excessive peristalsis Leu- 
buscher recommends papaverine as a haniiless means 
of quieting the intestine in children though he finds it 
less certain and prompt than morphine it must be 
used in doses from two to four times as large as those 
of morphine Unfort matelv codeine has compara- 
tivelv little influence on intestinal peristalsis Much 
has been written concerning the proprietary mixtures 
or compounds of opium alkaloids bu^ there is no 
satisfactory evidence that anv of these possess distinct 
advantages over morphine and opium 


4 Sinclur IF I sc and Abuse of Drugs in Summer Diarrhea 
XcM Vork M J 114 148 (Aug 3) 1921 

5 Leubuscher G L ntcrsuclmnKcn uber den Einfluss dcr Ooiumalka 
lonie auf <iie DamiheweRungcn Dent ch med W chnschr 179 1S93 


There aie many special forms of diaiihea which 
cannot be considered in detail here, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate the uses and limitations of moi- 
phme and opium by those who have mastered the 
phy'siology of the gastro-intestin.il tract 
414 Fait Twenty Sixth Street 
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NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 

The following additional articles ha\e been accepted as con 

FORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON PnARMAC\ AND CHEMISTRY 

OP THE American Medical Association for admission to Isew \nd 
Nonofficial Remedies A copy of the rules on mhicii the Council 
BASES its action U ILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 

W A PucKNER SecrctirY 

MEAD’S POWDERED BREWER’S YEAST — 
Dried brew'crs’ veast harvested under aseptic conditions, when 
tested b) the method of Chick and Roscoe, it assays approxi 
mately 13 vitamin B, (T) units per gram (364 units per ounce 
avoirdupois) and approximately 1 vitamin Bj (G) unit per gram 
(280 units per ounce avoirdupois) 

Actions and Uses —Mead's powdered brewers yeast is pro¬ 
posed for prophylaxis and treatment of conditions arising from 
deficiency of the vitamin B complex m the diet because of its 
content of vitamin B it is also proposed as a means of stimulat 
ing the appetite and growth and for a beneficial effect m 
lactation 

Dosage —In anorexia and other supposed manifestations oi 
vitamin B deficiency m infants from 3 to 9 Gm (1 to 3 level 
teaspoonfuls) daily for nursing mothers, 36 Gin (3 level 
tablespoonfuls) daily 

Manufactiirci! by Mead Johnson ^ Co E\ansville Ind No U S 
patent or trademark 

Meads powdered brewers yeast is i fine grajish >ellow powdei 
haYing a characteristic odor and taste It is re*\dti> nuscihle uttli 
cold Yvarm or hot water with milk or other food 

It is tested for Mtamtn potcnci by the method of Chick and Rostoc 
{Bwchem J 22 698 1927 23 483 1929) the unit of Mtamin Bj 

being defined as that amount of substance which added to the diet of 
rats showing sjniptoms induced b> deficiene> of Bi (F) will give in 
average weekly gain in weight of 3 Gm for eight weeks the unit of 
vitamin B (G) being defined as that amount of substance which added 
to the diet of rats reduced to constant weight or slight loss by deficiencv 
of B (G) will gne an average weekly gain in weight of 3 Gm for 
eight weeks The product is required to have not less than 12 8 units 
of vitamin Bi per gram (364 per ounce avoirdupois) and not less thin 
0 98 unit of vitinun B (G) per gram (280 per ounce avoirdupois) 


REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL 

The Council has authorized pu^ ication of the follow rsf 

REPORT \V ^ PuCKNER ScClCtari 

SOLVOCHIN NOT ACCEPTABLE FOR N N R 

Solvochin (Spicer & Co, Glendak Calif distributor) is a 
solution of quinine hydrochloride containing small amounts of 
quinine base together with sufficient phcnyldimethylpvrazolon 
(antipyrme) to render the basic quinine soluble According to 
the label it is a stable aqueous quinine solution, each 2 cc 
being equal to 0 484 Gm (about 7K grains) of quinine hydro 
chloride 0012 Gm (about DA grains) of basic quinine and 
0 4 Gra (about 6 gramc) of antipyrme It is claimed tint the 
solution possesses advantage over the usual quinine preparations 
m that It may be injected without local irritation It is recom 
mended in the advertising as the medicament of choice m the 
treatment of lobar pneumonia and it is claimed to be essential 
that the injections of quinine for the treatment of this disease 
be bv the intramuscular route Although quinine has hecii used 
m the treatment of pneumonia its value has not vet been fuliv 
demonstrated and it is certainly not the ‘medicament oi choice 
furthermore, recent vvorl seems to show that intramn ctihr 
injections are absorbed less efficiently tlian oral doses 

It IS claimed that experience has shown that Solvochm i-. 
pncticallv tree from the unpleasant after-effects (dizziness, tin 
nitus etc) that gcnerallv follow the administration of qtiin’mc 
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tills, if true, can onlj be e\plained bj the simll dosage that is 
idministered 

The Council declared Solvochin unacceptable for New and 
Noiiofficial Remedies because it is marketed with unwarranted 
therapeutic claims 


COMMITTEE ON FOODS 

The eoleowihc rRODUcTS have been accepted as conforaiino 
TO THE RUl.ES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOODS OF THE COUNCIL ON 
Pharmacy and Chfmistrv of the American Medical 
Association These vnoovcis are Arrnovzo tor 

AD\ERT1S1NC IN THE FUDLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 

Medical Association and for general fromulca 
tion to thf public The\ will be includfd im 

THE BOOK OF ACCEPTED FOODS TO BE PUBLISHED Dl 

THE American Medical Association 

Raymond Hertwic Secretary 
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ZED BISCUITS 

Maiuijactiiin —Zed Corporation, San Francisco 
Dcscnpiwn —Twice baked biscuits Icatencd with baking 
powder, containing cracked whole wheat, whole wheat flour, rjc 
meal, oat meal, wheat bran, bread flour, cocomit oil butter 
milk (cultured), caramelized sugar, brown sugar and a mixture 
of orange, pineapple, grape and apple juices 
Manufacture —The \arious ingredients arc well mixed in a 
dough mixer The dough is removed to a cutting machine is 
forced through apertures in the machine die and issues in the 
form of ribbons, which are cut into biscuit form The dough 
biscuits drop onto wire trajs and arc baked in a re\ol\ing reel 
oven The trajs are remojed and placed on drjing racks until 
all apparent steaming lias ceased 
The drj biscuits arc transferred to a second revoUmg oxen 
rebaked, remoxed to a drjing conxejor for drjing and then 
sent to the packing bench The biscuits are packed m paper 
lined, XXax paper coxered paraffined cartons 

Chemteal Composition — 

(proximTtc nnaljsis) 

Moisture 

Ash 

Protein (N X 6 25) 

Fat (ether extract) 

Crude fiber 

Reducing sugars as invert 

Carbohydrates (by difference) other tlnn crude fiber 

Calorics — 444 per gram 

}26 I per ounce 

Claims of Manufacturer—Zed Biscuits are wholesome, nutri¬ 
tious, regulatixe and delicious Thej are inildlj rcgulatixe bj 
reason of the roughage and fruit juice content These crisp 
crunchy biscuits require thorough and vigorous chew mg and for 
that reason arc of probable benefit to the teeth and gums The 
roughage of the bran and xvholc xvheat helps to toughen the 
gums 

merrell-soule powdered cultured 

SKIMMED LACTIC ACID MILK 
(AKRELAC) 

Mamifoc/iun—Merrcll Soule Companj, Iiic, Nexv York 
(subsidiary of the Borden Company) 

Dcsciifition—A poxvdered artificial buttermilk soured with 
pure culture of lactic acid organisms {Sti cptococcus lactis) 
Manufacture— 'Fresh whole milk from healthj inspected cattle 
IS used in the manufacture of Akrelac This milk is obtained 
from dairy farms subject to the requirements and superxision 
of the New York State Health Department All milk receixed 
at the plant is carefully inspected for temperature, flax or, acidity 
and sediment and is rejected unless all these factors are satis¬ 
factory Chemical and bacteriologic laboratory tests are made 
on the whole milk as it is receixed and on exerj batch of the 

finished product , 

Immediately after receipt, the milk is heated to approxiraatelj 
SO F in order to facilitate separation which is accomplished 
,n mechanical separators The skim milk is then rapidly heated 
to 160 F and maintained at that temperature for a sufficient 
neriod to ffive the effect oJ thorough pasteurization The milk 
fs then pumped to the tin lined incubation vats of 10,000 ^unds 
capacifx and inoculated with a pure culture of lactic acid pro¬ 


ducing organisms and sufficient heat is applied to faior the 
growth of tliesc organisms When the proper amount of acuJuj 
of lactic acid has dexelojicd the milk is tlioroughlj mixed and 
cooled to 45 F and stored m glass lined holding tanks It is 
finallx dried bv the MerrcII-Soulc spray process bj sprajmg 
under pressure into a tin lined chamber heated to 170 or 180 F 
The drj milk is xvithdrawn from the sprax chamber at regular 
intcrx als and immediatelj packed bj a special gas process in 
clean cans 

Chemical Composthon — 


(proximate analysis) percent 

J^foisturc 3 0 

Ash (minenis) 8 0 

Protein (N y 6 3S) 36 0 

MjJk hi 1 0 

Milk sugar 4 / g 

Free hctic acid 4 2 

Total titratable acidit> as lactic acid 5 0 


Cahnes— Selpergram 

102 5 per ounce 

Micro Organisms ^Thc t^pe of pasteurization emplojed in the 
manufacturing process oficrates to destroy any pathogenic organ 
isms that might be present From this point in the process, 
extreme care is taken to prexent any possible contamination. 
While the bacterial count of the finished product x-arics con 
sidcrablj, the axerage is loxx 

1 Hail ms—The xitamm content is only slightly less than that 
of the skimmed milk used in its prejiaration 

Claims of Miiiiiifaclurci —In infant feeding 1 To rectifj 
digcstixc disturbances under artificial feeding and especially in 
cases of intolerance for normal quantities of butter fat of cow’s 
milk 2 For acute intestinal disturbances (diarrhea, dysentery) 
3 Prolonged malnutrition (atlircpsia, marasmus) 4 Comple 
mental feeding 

Akrelac is easily reliqueficd to any desired concentration a 
decided advantage oxer fluid buttermilk The milk-fat present 
forms a fine cmnision and the casein fine friable curds, which 
arc easily digested The composition is uniform The xitamm' 
of tile skimmed milk used arc somexxliat decreased m potencj 
The xacuuin can insures keeping qualities As a result of the 
high acidity it is rapidly digested and absorbed and is well 
suited for feeding the new-born, including premature infants 
under the physicians directions It is helpful at the time of 
weaning for effecting transition from breast milk to whole cow s 
milk 

Akrelac can also be mixed xxith klerrell-Soule Powdered 
Whole Lactic Acid Milk to obtain any degree of milk fat desired 


WHEATENA (The Delicious Wheat Cereal) 
Maiiufacturcr —The Wheatena Corporation, Wheatenaxillc, 
Rahxxax N J 

Description —A toasted granular xxheat cereal composed of 
the embryo, essentially all of the endosperm and the major por 
tion of the bran of red x\inter xxheat 
Maniijactiirc —Red xxinter selected xxheat mainly from Ohio 
and Pennsjlxania is carcfullx cleaned of foreign material by 
special mill cleaning processes and then granulated between steel 
roils The granular material of a definite size freed from the 
coarse outer bran layers and fine flour is toasted In the toast 
uig, considerable of the moisture is drixeii off and the materia 
takes on a darker or broxxn color, the germ becoming especial j 
browned The toasted material is cooled and automatically 
packed in i>aper cartons 


Chemical Composition — 

(proximate analysis) 

Atoisture 

Ash 

Protein (N Y 5 7) 

Fat (ether extract) 

Crude fiber 

Carbohydrates (by difference) other than crude fiber 


per cent 
77 

1 31 
10 2 

2 3 
I S 

77 0 


Calories — 3 53 per gram 

101 0 per ounce 

Claims of Maiiiifactiii cr —Wheatena is a quick cooking xxhea 
breakfast cereal xvith an indixidual toasted flax or requiring fcooi 
txvo to three minutes for preparation It contains nothing u 
xvheat It is recommended for babies and groxving children 
furnishes the natural minerals, proteins and fats of the cm rj 
and of the major jxirtion of the bran of the xvheat 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


NOTE—At the 1925 session of the Association, the House of Delegates suggested that all 
reports of officers, committees, etc , and resolutions to be brought before the House, if aoailable, be 
published in adoance of the session so as to permit careful consideration and discussion — Ed 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
To the ifembers of the Houic of Delegates of the diiuruan 

hledical Assoetatioii 

The following report of the Secretarj ib rcspectfuIK snb 
mitted 

MrMneusHip 

The names ol 99,964 members were enrolled on the record-, 
of the Association on ^pnl 1, 1931 This compares with an 
enrolment of 99181 on April 1, 1930 The deaths ot 1 569 
members were reported during the ^ear 1930 

rnLLOWSJIIP 

The number of enrolled Fellows on April 1, 1931, was 64,936 
On the same date in 1930 there were 65,419 on the Fellowship 
roster 

An accompanjing fable presents data concerning the number 
of component counta medical societies the number of members 
of each constituent state medical association and the number of 
Fellows m each state 

PHOPOSED ^MENDMEM to CONSTirOTION 

At the Detroit session last jear Dr D E Sullieaii New 
Hampshire, submitted the following amendment as a substitute 
for section 2 of article 5 of the Constitution 

The House of Delegates is composed of delegates elected bj tlie con 
stituent associations and by the sections of the Scientific Assembly and 
of delegates from the medical departments of the Army and the Na\> 
and the Public Health Sera ice and Veterans Bureau appointed by the 
Surgeon General of the respectiae departments and by the medical 
director of the ^ eterans Bureau The Trustees the e\ Presidents of the 
Association and the members of the seieral councils shall be ex officio 
members of the House of Delegates uitbout the right to aote provided 
that members of the Councils who are also elected delegates may cNcrctse 
all of the rights of elected delegates 

The effect of this amendment it adopted, would be to admit a 
representatite of the medical department of the United States 
Veterans Bureau as a member of this House of Delegates 

The Secretary considers it his dut) to call attention to the 
fact that the Bj-Laws require that all delegates shall ha\e been 
Fellows for two jears immediate!) preceding the session at 
which they are to serye 

Resolutions to bl Intkoduced 

The 'olloyying resolutions haye been transmitted to the Secre 
tary b) Dr Carl F Moll, Michigan 

^\ HEREAS The advTnccmeat of medical science through the results of 
research and practical experience has stimulated manj physicians to con 
fine their profcs'tional actwities to limited and special fields of medical 
practice and 

iiEREAS There Ins tliiis been created i cHss of specialists in niedicine 
and 

Where NS Tliere aiipeirs to he a groiving tendency on the part of 
phjsicnns who are not properlj qualified to hold them eUes out as 
specialists therefore be it 

Rcsol cd That the l>ptakcr of the House of Delegates shall ap{)Ofnt 
b> and with the adMCc of the President and the Board of Trustees a 
Commission on Qualifications for Specialists composed of nine members 
that Slid Commission shall undertake to define the qualihcations that 
should be required of the induiduil physician who desires to limit his 
practice to any spccnl field and to be known as i specialist and that in 
arming it sucli definition the Commission on Qualifications for Speciali'-ts 
should giNc consideration to questions of educilion training and clinical 
experience and be it further 

Rcsol cd That this Commis ion hall pi\c consideration to the present 
status of pecialiraiion in medicine and shall define the larious specialties 
which m the opinion of the Commission nny be con idcred as neces ar> 
for the best interests of the piildic and of scientific medicine and be it 
turthcr 


Rcsol cd That the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals be 
directed to render its assistance to the Commission on Qualifications for 
Specialists and that the Board of Trustees be requested to proiide neces 
sary clerical assistance and be it further 

Rcsoltcd That this Commission shall report to the House of Delegates 
concerning the advisability of the possible enactment of legislation whereby 
state boards of medical examiners or other bodies charged with the 

Organisation of Coiistilnent State Associations 
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ydinimstnlion of iiractice act may lie empowered to n^uc special licenses 
lo pinsicians uho wish to qualify and to practice as s|eciali«ls and l«- 

It further 

Rcs&l cd That the report of this Commission and its recommendations 
xhall be submitted to the Hou c of Delegates through iti» Secretary at 
the next annual cx ion ^ 
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Dr J D Brook, Rfichigan, has gnen notice of his intention 
to offer, for consideration by the House of Delegates the follow 
mg resolutions 

WiiLRFAS Tile Michigan State Medic il Sociclj tlirougli it«; Cominiltct. 
on Cuic and Industrial Relations Ins made a comprclitnsnc stud> of the 
question of filling out claim proofs of health and accident insurance com 
panics that this study has extended o\cr a period of three years and 
has iiuolved an extensi\c analysis of the subject iiicludiiiK a conference 
\Mth reprcsentalncs of se\eral outstanding insurance companies and that 
as a result of such study and conference the Michigan State Medical 
Soclct^ has adopted suitable resolutions providing for the charging of 
a fee to the insurance companies of not less than $2 for filling out each 
preliminary and final claim proof and 

Whereas The Michigan State Medical Society by its action m adopt 
mg such resolutions has created the intcrc t and favor of other tatc 
medical societies in the ouestion which eqiialh affects every other state 
medical society and that the Michigan State Medical Society has met 
with considerable opposition fiom the insurance companic for the reason 
that they object strenuously to the plan and point out that Michigan 
represents only a small section of the nation and should not undtrial i a 
project affecting the policv of all tin. insurance companies of the Unitnl 
States and 

Whereas The rights and privileges of the indivnlinl physicians of 
the entire United States arc involved and arc liting cncroachcil on 
hv the health and accident insurance companic which are continuing to 
insist that the services of the physician in filling out claim proofs are 
part of the physicians professional obligation to Ins patient that the 
insurance companies are unwilling to concedi tint the information given 
to them is for their own statistical use in properly ailjiisting claims and 
that they arc unwilling to pay the phvsieian his ftt therefore be i! 

Rc^ol cd That the House of Delegates of the Anieriean Medical Asso* 
Ciation concur vvith and approve the action of the Michigan State Medical 
Society in adopting resolutions providing for the charging of a fee of 
not less than ^2 for each preliminary and final claim proof and that the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical Association uithonze it 
Speaker to appoint a committee to whom tins prohlem slnll Ic referred 
and he it further 

Rcsol cd Tint this committee be instructed to study the facts and 
factors involved and to formulate a national policy that will umiU in 
remunerating physicians and surgeons for their services to insurance 
companies when rendering these reports that contain cxtcti opinions 
and professional advice and he it further 

Rcsoi cd That the Committee of the Association shall nuke a full 
report and recommendation at the next annual meeting of the Flouse of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association 

riie following resolulioii idoptcd the Section on Dihisc*! 
of Children it the Detroit session, wns tmiiMinttcd to the 
Secretary by Dr Isaac A Abt, clclegite from tint scetioii 

Krsol ed Tint it be recommended lint the mmc of the section be 
clnm-ed from Section on Discnses of Children to Section on Pedinrics 

Ml of the foregoing resolutions were printed in the Amlrican 
Midicm \ssoci\tion Buiictin for March, 1911 


In sonic states especial attention is being guen to questiom 
afTccting the relations of medical organizations a\ith the public, 
uhilc in others questions of important economic interest hare 
been made the subject of special stud) In some instances 
nitcnsnc effort has been made to establish efiectire cooperatnc 
effort between constituent state medical associations, or com 
ponent coimtN medical societies, and independent groups that 
arc concerned in some manner w ilh matters pertaining to the 
public licallli The grcatl) increased interest that has dercloped 
within the last few )ears in these \arious matters will undoubt 
cdl) result m extending the helpful influence of the organized 
profession in mam matters of social and economic importance 

In Appueciation 

As in prcMons rears, the Secretary has received efficient 
assist nice at the hands of nearly all with whom he has had 
official dealings Courteous consideration kindl) encouragement 
and friendl) and constructive criticism have come from mam 
sources all of which have helped to lessen the tod and to add 
to the JO) of serv ice 

Respectfully submitted Olin West, Secretan 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
To the Mcinbci^ of the /foiin. oj Dclecjalcs oj the American 
Medical Isrocinlioii 

Marked Increase in Work of the Association 
The vear covered bv tins report of the Board of Trustees 
witiiisscd a marl cd cNpinsion m the work of the various depart 
mtnts of the Association A constantlv growing demand for 
service to indnidinl members and Fellows and to component 
societies and constituent associations stimulated greatl) increased 
activities on the part of the entire administrative personnel m 
the licadtiuartcrs ofiiccs Independent professional and (av 
groups have appealed to the Vssociation for information and 
the public gciicrall) has utilized the services of the varioii 
couutils bureaus and departments to a degree hitherto unknown 
It was to be expected from the cxjvcricnce of past )ears that 
the Associations work would expand, but the development of 
the past vear was not anticipated The usual seasonal recessions 
vvcic altogether absent and the facilities of practicallv ever) 
dcparlmcnt were subjected to a most unusual test involving con 
staiit ilcrlncss and most intensive effort It seems apparent 
that the activities in which the Association must engage will 
111 the future be largcl) extended both iii scope and in quantit) 


ArrORTIONMENT OF Dl I 1 0 VTl s 

Sccticii 3 of chapter I of the Bv-Laws provides that ever) 
third vear after 1925 there shall be a rcapiiortionmcnt of dele¬ 
gates flic last rcapportionment was made m 1928, and the 
provisions of the By Laws require, therefore that a new appor- 
tioiiu cut sh ill he made this vear 

Activities or CoMIo^^^T and 
Constituent Societies 

Notable progress has been made b) manv component county 
medical societies and b) a number of constituent state medical 
a soc.ations m perfecting organization for the purimse of dealing 
r.th numerous problems which are d.stmctl) the products of 
present social and economic conditions Man) of these problems 
were discussed at the Annual Conference of Secretaries of 
Constituent State klcdical Associations held m Chicago in 
November, 1930 The members of this conference including 
die secretaries and other officers of constituent associations and 
die editors of slate medical journals, described m detail the 
methods that are being pursued m their respective states Tl 
Representatives of practically all the state associations were thus 
given the benefit of experiences secured through the activities 
o Rffimal bodies m individual states In some instances con 
s M state medical associations and the larger component 
RoS medical societies have undertaken investigations for the 

™k°S"ttat tl.« ™"ll! "f lh» esp.r,™e ol 

one State association or one county societv is made available to 
ad 


Income and Expenditures 

SiiKC careful effort was made to keep operating expensCb 
down to the lowest possible sum compatible with efficient 
operation there was naturall) a considerable increase m the 
'Associations net income and the Board of Trustees was 
thercbv enabled to credit a substantial amount to the surpln 
funds of the Association aga nst the time when these must be 
drawn on to provide belter and larger facilities for effective 
and economic il operation 

As will be seen bv an exammatioii of the Auditor' Report, 
the gross income for 1930 exceeded that of the previous jear 
Receipts for Fellowship and subscriptions were larger because 
of the increased subscription price of The JoorNM autborizea 
by the House of Delegates at the Portland session m 1929 
There was also a gratifving increase in the receipts from the 
sale of advertising space in the Associations publications an 
smaller increases will be noted in other items m the Auditors 
Report 

Expeiiditures concerned with the production of the Associa 
tioiis publications wereonl) slight!) greater in 1930 than m 19-9 
while expenditures for the maintenance of those departmen' 
through which the general work of the Association is done were 
larger bj about 830,000 There was onl) a slight increase in t c 
miscellaneous expenses including building depreciation, mam 
tenance, insurance and taxes, expense of legal counsel, ani 
losses charged to miscellaneous publications Larger expeii i 
tures for wages and salaries amounting in the aggregate to a 
little more than £25 000 were accounted for b) the necessit) oi 
emplo)ing additional personnel ni various departments, mor 
especiall) m the Directorv Department through vvhicti tne 
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Twelfth Edition of the Amcncin hfedicnl Director} is being 
compiled Lnrger e\i)ciidilurcs for first chss postige were 
more tlnn offset bv a decrease in the expenditure for second 
class postage 

A more or less significant item among the losses accounted 
for in the Auditors Report is that of ‘ Cad Debts ' While the 
amount iinohcd is siiiall, it is ncrerthelcss much larger than 
has heretofore been recorded It is a remarkable tribute to 
the mtegrit} and fideliti of the members of the medical pro¬ 
fession and of organizations dealing with the Association that 
in transactions inrohing more than ?],500,000 it was found 
nccessan to charge off a sum amounting to less than ?6000 
under the item “Bad Debts" m a rear characterized b} what 
ina} prote to hare been the worst financial depression the 
coimtr} has e\cr experienced 

Building and Equipment 

The Associations budding and its ph}sica! equipment hare 
been maintained to the best possible advantage The pressure 
occasioned b} llie inadequacy of the mam building was rclicred 
to some extent b} the erection of a two storj brick building to 
be used for the storage of paper and other stocl s tnd by 
the reeonstruction of a house immcdiatelv east of the mam 
building which was damaged b} fire and is now being used by 
the order department and for storage purposes 


Tadle 1— 4pl»otimatc Count of PcIIoks and ^iibsiitbers on 
The Joiliiinl Mailing List Jan 1, 19S1 Also 
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It has not 

ACt been 

possible to 

ncquirc 

one piece 

of the 


propertr needed to carrr out the plans tentatircK adopted br 
the Board of Trustees for the crcetion of a new larger and 
more adaptable biiildiu, which must be proridtd as soon as 


ina} be found teasible In the meantime the Board has 
endear ored to make wi^c mrestmeiit ot surplus funds rrhich, 
rrith accruals mil be readr lor use for building purposes 
Additions and improreineiits hare been made m the Asso¬ 
ciations phrsical equipment \ rotarr press with a capacitr of 


ninet) six pages rr as purchased at a cost exceeding $70 000 and 
IS now in operation It will soon be neccssar} to discard one 
thirty trro page rotary press rrhich has been in constant opera¬ 
tion for nearly trrenty fire years, and a nerv gathering machine 
rrill hare to be installed rrithin the near future, imolring an 
expenditure of from $35,000 to $50,000 The Board of Trustees 


T-tble 2 —Physicians Riccning The Jnninal* 
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•This talik RIMS the niimher of plnsiciaiis (insed on the Eleventh 
Edition of the American hlidical Dneetorv) in the United Snies the 
ntimher receiving The Jouaxie riiri the rpnmxinnte pcrcentrRe in each 
stale Copies to phvsnnns in the United Stales Aritij and United Sirtts 
\a\y are not nitUulcvl 

has continued its policy of taking adtaiitage of crerr reasonable 
opportunity tor the installation and use of maeliiner) that mil 
contribute to efficient and economical operation 

The Journal 

The total number of copies of Tiir lotrxri printed m 1930 
was 5 045 916 with a cross weekh arerage of 97 056 copies 
The net paid weekh arerage for the rear was 93 705 which 
represents a decrease ot 2 313 ns compared with 1929, but 
wliicb nererthcless shows i pud circulation larger than that 
reported m 1928 The loss m the paid circulation for 1930 was 
clcarlr due to the marled financial depression, which affected 
phrsicians just as it did other groups of the country s popn 
lalion An appended tabic shows the approxim ite count of 
Ecllows and subscribers on Tut JoLuxrt mailing list by stales 
and indicates the cam or loss of subscribers m each state 
In a second table will be foimd the number of plnsicians, 
lased on the Elcrcnlh Edition of !l,c \mcncati Medical 
Directory m the L'mtcd States the number receiving i iic 
Jot-rxvL and the approximate iicrccntagc oi physicians in each 
state to whom Tur Jom goes 
The quality of the material presented m the columns of 
The Jolrxae has been raamtamed at the high level winch 
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has heretofore cinractcrired this piihhcntion It is becoming 
increasiiigl} difficult to select iintcrial from the ^ast mass 
regularly submitted for piilihcatioii The scope of The Journal 
permits the acceptance of approximatelj 5S0 manuscripts m a 
jear, whereas, m addition to the more than 300 papers read at 
an annual session, from 2,000 to 2,500 iiidnidual contributions 
are oftered each 3 car Tlicre is a notable iinproremeiu in the 
quality of manuscripts olTcrcd and, when this is taken into 
consideration, together with the fact that so nianv more niami- 
scripts are submitted tli in can possible be published, it is 
apparent that the task of selection is becoming more and more 
difficult 

The editorial police has been to comment promptU on all 
matters of national imixirtaiicc from the medical point of \icw, 
whether social, economic Icgislalnc or scientific, and Tin 
Tournal has dceoted itself to emphasizing policies established 
b\ the House of Delegates and the Doard of Trustees 1 nr 
Journal has in this waj come to be looked to by the medical 
profession for leadership in the consideration of problems in 
these \arious fields The Journai has constantly cautioned 
against the acceptance of new discos cries without sufficient 
scientific c\idcncc it has influenced legislation for the benefit 
of the public and in the interest of scientific incdiciiic and has 
been the means of presenting both the medical profession and the 
public from falling Mctims to innumerable schciiics apparently 
designed for the adeancement of their promoters rather than 
for the public good 

The department of Queries and Minor Votes has become 
important for the service it renders to the practitioner par¬ 
ticular!} the one far remoacd from the possibiliti of eas} con¬ 
sultation Questions submitted to tins department of Tm 
Journal are answered either through the research sen ices of 
the Association or b} competent specialists in \arious fields who 
haee done original work on the subjects concerned 

The reeiewcrs of books for Trrr Journai arc iiistnictcd to 
review volumes watliout fear of unfavorable criticism, and these 
reviews are recognized toda} as perhaps the most honest critical 
opinions of an} book reviews in medical periodicals 

The remaining departments of The Journal have been 
maintained according to the plan of previous }cars 

field work of the editor 

During the vear, the editor of The Journvl addressed 
numerous audiences, including those composed of the members of 
medical societies, women's clubs, university bodies important 
business organizations and other la} groups He appeared 
before ten component county medical societies m widely 
separated parts of the country and attended the animal meetings 
of three constituent state medical associations He also served 
as a delegate of the Association to the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Winnipeg, Canada, and officially 
represented the Association as a member of the United States 
Pharmacopeial Convention He delivered addresses before the 
student bodies of several universities and colleges, and was a 
speaker on two occasions over nation-wide broadcasts All of 
these addresses dealt with subjects pertaining to medicine and 
public health 

Special Journals 

The series of jieriodicals published by the Association to 
advance the scientific status of the various specialties concerned 
have made for themselves a high place in the periodical litera 
ture of the world, and the }ear has seen advancement in 
practically every ease rather than siiiipl} the maintenance of 
the status quo Several of these periodicals have increased 
greatly the special sections dev'Oted to abstracts, others have 
organized and coordinated such service Some of the sjiccial 
journals have issued general reviews of the status of knowledge 
in various fields constituting valuable monographs which might 
perhaps have been issued as separate publications Each of 
these periodicals is provided with an index making it a work 
of reference for all time The manuscript editing department 
of the association gives to all authors contributing to these 
journals special service 111 the editing of material and m the 

checking of bibliographies , n* . n 

These special publications bring no financial profit indeed 
the publication of all but three of them involved a financial loss 


Jors A V[ A. 
Mw 2 19J1 

in the last }car, but the understanding of the Board c! 
Trustees is clear that their publication means the advancement 
of the specialties rather than any material return to the Aw 
ciation It is anticipated that, if the gradually increasing 
specialization of ph}sicians is kept up, it will mean increann; 
subscription lists and, indeed, man} phvsicians who now presiimt 
to specialize m some of the fields concerned should be regularly 
acquainted with the material contained m these journals in 
order that their individual standards of practice ma} be benefited 
thercbv 

^ ht net loss siist lined through the publication of this group 
of Jieriodicals in 1930 was S6S92 19, which represents a decrca'e 
of approMiiiatel} 519 000 as compared with the loss incurred m 
the jireccding vear 

The Archives of Oi irniAr viologv, the Archives or 
Oroi vitvNcoLocv and the American Journal of Disevses 
01 Chii dui n produced incomes larger than expenditures 
involved in their publication 

The Board of Trustees makes grateful acknowledgment (0 
the members of the editorial boards of the sjxicial journals for 
the cnicicnt unselfish service thev have rendered in makaiig pos 
siblc the production of these journals and m contributing so 
grcall} to the jiromotion of scientific medicine 


The Library 

During the last decade the hbrarv of the American Afcdical 
Assotialion has grown from a small reference department 
cm|)loving five people, concerned with the preparation of indexes 
fur fur J«i RNAi and the answering of a few bibliographic 
questions anmiallv to a department spreading over much of 
the fillli floor of the present headquarters building employing 
tvventv SIN jicoplc m Chicago and tour in Washington, and 
nmlcrtal mg an e\teiisive practical bibliographic service for 
the menibcrs of the Association and for subscribers to its 
publications 


lodav the hbrarv is concerned prmnnlv with the prepara 
tion ot the Quai tli i v Cumulvtive Index Medicos This 
publication is recognized tbroiigbout the world as one of the 
greatest assets iios>-esscd bv modern medicine for furtlienng 
clinical 1 now ledge and medical research It gives permanence 
to the work of toda} it carries forward the knowledge of this 
generation it is the one imjKirtant reference work needed bj 
ever} pb}Sician As has been joonited out in previous reports, 
there arc approximatcl} 1,800 medical periodicals in the world, 
mchiding bulletins and periodicals m allied sciences The 
question has frcquciitl} been raised as to whether or not a 
more serviceable index would not be one in winch one thou 
sand of the leading periodicals of the world would be indexed 
completel}, omitting the remaining 800, devoted largcl} to com 
mcrcial purposes, to small medical organizations or to highl} 
technical subjects on the borderland of medical or related 
sciences The Board of Trustees has decided that it would not be 
wise to index all of the periodicals The question is important, 
since it seems likely that with the end of 1931 the suppor 
granted to this endeavor by the Carnegie Institution amounting 
to §10 000 annually, will be discontinued It will probao y 
become necessarj for the American Aledica! Association to 
assume the entire burden Indeed, the Trustees have reconi 
mended that the Association continue the publication and plans 
are already under waj for taking over the complete editing an 
publication of the Quarteelv Cumulative Index Medicos 


nth January, 1932 

It should again be emphasized that this index is one ot ' 
Tcatest contributions that the Association can make to t e 
rogress of medical science It facilitates research, 
nan} hours of time for those who must be acquainted v'l ' 
regress m various medical fields it permits the clinician 1 
ctiial attendance on patients to find out promptl} the a es 
Sorts that have been made m various parts of the ° 

lie prevention and care of every possible variety of discas 
Tie work demands a high!} trained personnel familiar Mi 
nl} with various languages but also with medical termino „ 
•he publication is costly and the Trustees seeking a" 
idovvnient m order that it ma} be continued m the future 0 
plane as high as if not higher than at present The 
on of the entire task of editing and publication by the Amer 
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can ifcdicil Association will m\olve subscription to an 
increasing minibcr of periodicals, the employ mcnf of idditional 
clerical and editorial help, and associated with this an increased 
amount of space for the librarr 

During WrO, the hbrarv arranged for lending 5 420 periodi¬ 
cals to physicians on individual requests This is a service 
eatended directly to the physician in the field The Current 
Medical Literature department of The Journal regiilarlj lists 
the contents of many of the medical periodicals of the world 
abstracts arc made of many of the articles At the head of the 
Current Medical Literature Department each week is pubhslicd 
an offer to lend to the physician on the mere payment of postage 
any periodical in which he may be interested so that he may 
read the article in full It is significant that there should have 
been so many requests, particularly as so many large cities of 
the country now have adequate libraries for medical reference 
work The reflection of the use of such libraries for reference 
IS the fact that the library of the American kledieal Association 
also supplied 1,250 lists of references to medical literature on 
special subjects Here is definite indication of the manner in 
which physicians endeavor to 1 cep abreast of progress in various 
fields 

In 1924 the headquarters of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion established a Package Library servuce with the special 
intent of enabling practitioners in small communities to secure 
recent material on special subjects m which they might be 
interested for various purposes During 1950 the library filled 
2,067 requests for such packages The letters of request indi¬ 
cate that the material is to be used in the preparation of 
manuscripts to be read before various medical societies, in the 
preparation of manuscripts for publication and also to aid in 
the study of unusual or difficult cases in actual practice Hence, 
the influence of the circulation of this material reaches far 
beyond the 2 067 individuals to whom the packages were sup 
plied All indication of the scope of the material furnished is 
the fact that the 2067 packages contained approximately 44,000 
pamphlets and reprints The requests for packages have 
increased m number constantly since the establishment of this 
service, and it has been necessary to employ additional help in 
order to maintam the seaice with the efficiency that has always 
been a feature of this work 

The library of the American Jlcdical Association also 
arranges for the receipt and the listing of all new books sent 
by publishers for review m Tnn Joupnal The total number 
of books received each year is approximately 2 000 

The circulating library maintained for the employees of the 
Association continued to attract interest and extensive use 
during 1950 Sixty new borrowers took out cards approxi¬ 
mately twenty five books were issued daily, with a total circu¬ 
lation of 6,571 volumes for the year 

As was pointed out by Carlyle, the tnie university is a col¬ 
lection of hooks The headquarters office of the Association is 
located in Chicago wdiere medical libraries are maintained by 
universities, by medical schools and by the John Crerar library 
The Crerar library is one of the largest m the world and is 
especially available to the headquarters office for reference work 
and for other services It is nevertheless desirable that the 
Association increase the quality of its individual hbrarv both 
III number and m character of reference works available to the 
staff of the Associations publications and to the various depart¬ 
ments and bureaus Heretofore periodicals received in the 
headquarters office have been kept for a period of five years 
and then sent to other libraries It would of course be exceed¬ 
ingly worth while to be able to maintain complete files of all 
licriodicals, not oiilv for reference but also that thev mav be 
made av-iilable to physicians The British Medical Association 
maintains a hbrarv from which books as well as periodicals 
iinv be borrowed In members of the Association Tlie hbrarv 
of the American Medical Association has not vet been able to 
dev ilop a book lending serv ice The space av-iilable at present 
IS used to the utmost These considerations are mentioned in 
order that the House of Dclemtcs mav realize the directions 
111 which the services of the hbrarv mav be expanded and m 
order tint it nnv more dchmtelv comprehend the nccessitv for 
a new building with additional Sjiace for the housing of the 
iimltiplc and useful activities earned out in this department 


Hygeia 

Hvgeia, the Health klagazine, published by the Association, 
has won recognition as the leading periodical in its field from 
the point of view of quality of material, style of presentation 
and dependability of content In 1950, a year characterized by 
a severe financial depression, the magazine had so definitely 
made a place for itself and its circulation was so well main¬ 
tained that It was published not only without financial loss but 
with a small profit 

Most significant is the manner in which Hvgeia is regularly 
referred to by educational authorities and the extent to which 
It IS utilized in schools throughout the country The policy has 
been to present facts concerning health and disease in attractive 
form with each article suitably illustrated bv competent artists, 
and to provide educational material concerning health and dis¬ 
ease for readers of every age from the small child to the leader 
in industry or the intelligent mother The editorials have been 
regularly planned to comment on events of current importance 
and to present the facts regarding animal experimentation, new 
methods of treatment fads and quackery and social medical 
topics A special department of the periodical is devoted to 
the interests of the school and of tfie teacher 

Near the end of the year there was a falling off in subscrip¬ 
tions and renewals as a natural result of the untoward effects 
of the widespread financial depression The reduction in the 
circulation of Hvceia, however, was not nearly so marked as 
Ill the case of many other periodicals circulated among the 
public 

Advertising Department 

A very large pvrt of the total income of the Association is 
secured through the activities of the Advertising Department 
Its operations in the year 1950 produced results of a highly 
satisfactorv nature in spite of the unfavorable conditions that 
prevailed A large amount of material offered for insertion m 
the advertising pages of the Association s publications is rejected 
each vear because it does not comply with standards established 
III an effort to safeguard professional and public interests and 
to make the advertising sections of these periodicals useful to 
their readers While the quantity of advertising matter accepted 
in 1930 was larger than in any previous year, the amount 
rejected was quite as large as ever before in a similar period 
of time, if not larger 

It IS a noteworthy fact that the leading manufacturers of 
products used by physicians m their everyday practice have con¬ 
tinued their patronage over a period of many years, indicating 
that The Journal and other periodicals issued by the Asso 
ciation offer a satisfactory means for informing the profession 
where the best products can be secured and at the same time 
produce satisfactory results for advertisers 

Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau 

Thirty official publications of constituent state medical asso¬ 
ciations are represented in the Cooperative Medical Advertising 
Bureau The earnings of this bureau for the vear 1930 were 
$29 855 56 Of this amount, the sum of $14,000 was rebated in 
proportionate amounts to cooperating journals The operating 
expenses of the Bureau, including salaries, supplies, postage 
travel expense, discounts and other necessary charges, amounted 
to $15855 56, a little more than half of the amount of com¬ 
missions earned by the Bureau 

The total amount of advertising secured for the journals 
served by the Bureau was greater than in any previous year, 
and monies received for advertising space in these journals 
were transmitted directly to the editors or managers of 11 rse 
publications 

American Medical Directory 

The Twelfth Edition of the American Medical Directory 
has recentlv come from the press The compilation of material 
for this edition of the Dircctorv has been in process coiKiini- 
oush since the previous edition was issued Certain improve¬ 
ments have been effected which should add materially to the 
value of this publication The sales of the new edition liave 
been fairh satisfactory 

Order and Mailing Departments 

More than 60000 indmdual orders for printed matter and 
other material were handled bv the Order Department during 
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the jear 1930 These included orders for pamphlets, posters, 
charts and books from the Association Press 

The Mailing Department handled 5,400 bags of second, third 
and fourth class and miscellaneous mad During the year, 
1,122,370 pieces of first class mail were dispatched, and 531,924 
pieces of third class mad were sent out. 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
In February, 1931, the Council completed its twenty-fifth year 
of active service earned on in the interest of rational therapy 
The Council was created primarily for the purpose of gather¬ 
ing and disseminating information that would protect the medical 
profession in the prescribing of proprietary medicinal articles 
In pursuance of this object the Council determined on the publi¬ 
cation of a book which should list and describe those products 
which in the opinion of the Council merited consideration by the 
medical profession To guide in this selection, the Conned 
adopted rules the application of which should protect the medical 
profession and the public against fraud, undesirable secrecy and 
■objectionable advertising in connection with proprietary medici¬ 
nal articles 

The guiding rules that W’cre drawn up at the inception of the 
Council under the guidance of its patron and first chairman. 
Dr George H Simmons, have remained practically as first 
formulated, being modified only as the changing conditions 
required and as a more advanced position of medicine permitted 
These rules have served as tlie framework on which other bodies 
that have undertaken work similar to that of the Council Ime 
built, and tliey are a lasting tribute to the breadth of vision of 
the Council’s founder 

The need of a critical examination of the proprietary medicinal 
preparations which before the creation of the Council were being 
offered to physicians is well shown by an examination of a copy 
of The Jouunal issued in 1900 In the advertising pages are 
found advertisements for seventy-two proprietary preparations 
Of these, only nine were subsequently admitted to New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, and of these nine, not a single one is now 
included in the book. 


That the investigations of the Council arc still required as a 
means of protecting the medical profession is shown by an 
examination of a class of medical journals that apjicar to grant 
advertising space to all who seek it and without regard to the 
reader* in whose interest the publication should be conducted 
The need ii further shown by an examination of the catalogues 
■of certain manufacturer- of pharmaceutic products, in which 
15 to be found a large assortment of spccnltics, usually of great 
complexity, with catchy names as the chief sales appeal In the 
cases of products given nation wide publicity, the vigilant eye of 
the Council has brought it about that few firms care to invest 
the money required for an extensive sales campaign unless the 
product has some noteworthy properties and presumable merit 
Thus It has come about that the Council is consulted with regard 
to many preparations before they are even placed on the market. 
And thus, happily also, tlie number of products that arc annually 
offered to tlie profession for clinical use has steadily decreased 
during the years of the Council’s existence 

An examination of successive issues of New and Nonofficial 
Remedies shows that the number of new articles admitted dur¬ 
ing a given year closely approaches the number of products that 
are omitted each year—omitted either because the proprietor 
could not do a profitable business if he restricted his claims to 
those permitted by the Council or else because continued experi¬ 
ence had not fulfilled the expectations that seemed justified when 
the product was introduced Many such products have been 
omitted from the book by tlie Council or taken from the market 


fay the manufacturer , , , , , 

In many cases, widespread acceptance of the claimed virtues 
of a product has led to its recognition by the Council because 
of many favorabk reports from men of training and recognized 
o„tWitv The course of pertussis bacillus vaccine is an cxcel- 
tn dlustration of this In 1914 the Council accepted pertussis 
rine for New and Nonofficial Remedies on the basis of what 
then seemed satisfactory evidence, stating however, that some 
authorities held them unsatisfactory With the subsequent popu¬ 
lar,ty of vaccine therapy m general pertussis vaccine was exten¬ 
sively used, but controlled clinical reports of its use did not 


appear The Council revised its statement on pertussis vacems 
to indicate a more skeptical attitude and attempted to get satis 
factory confirmatory evidence for its value Such evidence has 
not become available, and with the close of 1930 pertussis vac 
cines were omitted from New and Nonofficial Remedies 
The geiicnl adoption of a more conservative and scientific 
attitude toward new drugs has revolutionized tlieir introduction. 
Dv en when a new drug or new therapy is the result of noncom 
mcrcial investigation, the cost of e.xtended clinical trial such as 
IS now demanded anti of production on a manufacturing scale is 
practically prohibitive for the noncommercial investigator This 
means that the inv cstigator must seek the assistance of a com 
incrcial firm This firm in turn must have some assurance that 
the money invested in the introduction and trial campaign of 
the preparation shall in some way bring returns to warrant the 
expenditure involved This has brought it about that those 
responsible for a new drug have assigned their rights m the 
discovery to some body—often created by the university where 
the work was done This body Ins for its object the assurance 
of a fair return to the manufacturer without placing an unfaii 
tax oil the public through cost of the material and vrilhout the 
granting of a iicrmaiiciit monopoly Such control has been e.\er 
cised m tile introduction of insulin, the liver e-xtract developed 
by Mmot, Murphy and Cohen at Harvard, the viosterol prepara 
lions of Stcenbock, the tbcclm of Doisy and a new bismuth 
product of P J Hanzlik Though the governing bodies have 
not made compliance with the principle of the Council governms 
recognition of a drug a condition for the granting of a license 
m each case the Council has been consulted and its principle, 
have been given serious consideration in the issuance of licenses 
While the eslabhsbmcnt of governing bodies for the super 
vision of the introduction of new remedies is on the whole lO 
the interest of medicine and the public, it has of course been 
seized upon as a means of humbugging the public, and manjr > 
crude commercial proposition has been dignified W lb' "se ol 
the word ‘Toundation,” "Institute” or other high sounding word 
in the name of the body that exploits it. Thus there is "Tht 
Tomarkm Foundation,” whicli utilizes tlie name of one Leandro 
Tomarkm, who claims to be a graduate of tlie Umversity ol 
Berne The “Foundation” is used by the American Bio-Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc, for the exploitation, among otlicr tilings, ol 
“Disulphannn” The advertising gives a string of essentialij 
meaningless pseudoscientific terms to describe the product, 
which thus far has not been presented for unbiased mvestigatioa 
by the Council The reason for its iionpresentation is pre 
sumably not far to find The audacity of the promoters n 
further shown by a letter from a professor of materia medica 
in a great foreign umversity stating that he had been invited 
by "the Tomarkm Foundation” to deliver a lecture at Locarno 
“all expenses paid ” Disclaiming any intention of accepting the 
invitation, the professor adds, "they have roped in most of the 
best 1 novvn names in chemotlierapy in Europe ” Another examp' 
of tins sort of thing is the “Radium Research Foundation^ ® 
Los Angeles, whicn exploits the discredited "Oxycatalyst o 


Armstrong 

The critical and conservative attitude of tlie Council and o 
the present-day medical profession has been responsible fot th' 
relegation of a large number of proprietaries to tlie therapeuW 
scrap heap This has been a necessary accompaniment o 
advance in rational therapeutics, regardless of the imposing 
estimates put forth by introducers of tlie products in question 
or by others who, though not commercially interested, 
nevertheless affected by the spell of enthusiasm created by ' 
interested firms However, excessive conservatism, a too stric 
adherence to the old established drugs, would retard 
Among the approximately 350 preparations described m 
eighth edition of Useful Drugs as essential to a selected 'S 
of really important drugs, a considerable number were m r^ 
duced as proprietaries, and it is the duty of all to be u 
informed m regard to new medicaments, the development an 
proper evaluation of which is an essential to medical progres 
In judging the therapeutic merit or usefulness of a pro uc 
the Council must depend on the published evidence m 
clinical rcjjorts published by physicians m niedical jou 
To a limited extent it is possible for the Council to ° , 
independent evidence, as was done m the case of the 
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e\(cnsnely used h\popliospliitcs (exploited diieflj in tlie form 
of a most complex compound sjrup of hjpophosphitc), the 
gl>cerophosplntes and the so called inturnl sahevhtes prepared 
from oil of wintergreen or oil of birch and chimed to be 
superior to those obtained SMithetically from phenol In the 
case of the hjpophosphites n critical examination of the e\i- 
dence and confirmatory experimental work sponsored by the 
Council demonstrated that these salts did not furnish the readily 
assimilated phosphorus that was supposed to rejuvenate nerve 
tissue but that tliey were excreted unchanged This led to the 
disappearance of this class of preparations from the Pharma¬ 
copeia and from the display advertising, if not from the spe- 
cidty list, of pharmaceutic firms The investigations made 
for the Council demonstrated that glycerophosphates were 
assimilated the same as inorganic phosphates and exploded the 
claims of special tonic action on nerves asserted in the propne- 
tao propaganda. Thus our materia medica was simplified bv the 
general abandonment of this class of products In the case of 
the sahcjlates an extensive review of the literature, an exhaus¬ 
tive examination in the Association’s chemical laboratory, a 
pharmacologic study and clinical trials by the now generally 
recognized “blind test” of Sollmann were necessary before 
physicians ceased prescribing the "natural” variety at many 
times the cost of tlic synthetic form as urged by proprietary 
propaganda With the passage of time and the more thorough 
training of physicians, insufficient clinical trials are no longer 
accepted by the profession as worth-while evidence, and manu¬ 
facturers have recognized the need of more thorough study 
before placing products on the market In line with this ten¬ 
dency, the Council has been able to set higher requirements 
for new therapeutic agents, and it may be confidently antici¬ 
pated that the newer drugs will more generally be found to 
come up to the first expectations of their introducers 
While the Council was formed primarily to gather and dis¬ 
seminate information that will protect the medical profession 
m the prescribing of proprietary medicinal articles, it was 
obvious from the beginning that little would be accomplished 
unless the profession itself became more critical or better 
informed in regard to the prescribing of all drugs It was the 
lack of adequate training in materia medica, pharmacology and 
therapeutics that had enabled the manufacturer and his ‘ detail” 
men to become the advisers and confidants of a large proportion 
of physicians As its share in tlie improvement of medical 
education the Council assumed the task of informing the medi¬ 
cal profession m subjects that would lead to a more critical 
use of drugs Since tlie Pharmacopeia contained a needlessly 
large number of drugs and preparations, and the National 
Formulary, though containing some desirable formulas, was 
made up for a large part of preparations that are superfluous 
if not unscientific, the Council issued the Epitome of the U S 
Pharmacopeia and National Formulary, which contained a brief 
but pertinent discussion of the usefulness of each drug It 
being further evident that the large number of drugs in general 
use made it impossible for teachers and writers of textbooks 
*0 give adequate information and instruction regarding them, 
the Council held it desirable that physicians should have a 
better knowledge concerning a few of the more useful drugs 
lather than a smattering about many The Council therefore 
issued Useful Drugs, which is designed to supply a selected 
materia medica and to sene as a basis for the teaching of 
materia medica and therapeutics and for examinations on this 
subject by state licensing boards A new edition of this work, 
itic eighth, has appeared during the past year 
Although tlie instruction in medical schools concerning the 
subjects that have to do with the use of drugs has immensely 
improved during recent years, many hospitals still countenance 
unscientific practices in the use of drugs, permitting the use of 
proprietary drugs when these are not indicated, or the pre¬ 
scribing of complex mixtures tliat are the heritage of bvgone 
days It IS thus tint the young medical graduate during bis 
internship m a hospital is by the example of bis superiors led 
to discard the valuable instruction that he has received at the 
hands of his teachers m pharmacology, materia mcdica and 
therapeutic' and to adopt the unscientific practices counte¬ 
nanced bv the hospital tint is supposed to round out Ins medical 
Iraming At the 19 j 0 annual conference ot the Council on 


Medical Education and Hospitals, consideration of the pre¬ 
scribing ot drugs in hospitals was given a prominent place 
and three members of the Council presented papers on tins 
subject As a result of this conference it was decided to 
issue an interns handbook which, in addition to other subjects 
concerning the management and conduct of a hospital, should 
contain a chapter concerning the use of drugs The handbook 
IS to be issued by the Council on Medical Education and Hos¬ 
pitals with the cooperation of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and the latter body is to provide the chapter on 
drugs 

As a result of the hroadenmg policy of the Council, this body 
IS now generally recognized as eminently qualified to deal with 
all questions that concern the use of drugs During the past 
year the Council has considered the dangers of the uncontrolled 
use of drugs by the laity and the feasibility of legislation that 
shall protect the public from the dangers of habit-formmg drugs 
such as acetamlid and barbital 

COUNCIL MEMBERS AND CONSULTAXTS 

Selected for their wide knowledge in pharmacy, chemistry, 
pharmacology physiology and medicine, the members of the 
Council, many of whom are busy heads of hospitals, medical 
colleges or university departments, give their services without 
remuneration, taking time from their already overcrowded days 
to work for the cause of rational and scientific medicine The 
hearty thanks and appreciation of the medical profession arc 
due to the Council as a whole and to the members as individuals 
for the work that has been done and is being earned on The 
Council feels free as occasion arises to obtain the advice and 
assistance of men trained in special fields The response to such 
requests has always been gratify ingly prompt and full, thus 
furnishing another example of the unselfishness and devotion 
of scientists and clinicians to a worthy cause This year the 
Council has received valuable advice and assistance from Drs 
R W Bell, Francis G Blake, W F Braasch Hermon C 
Burapus, Jean V Cooke, V C David, A U Desjardins, E A 
Doisy, J R Driver, Robert T Frank, Harry Gold, A A 
Goldsmith, Samuel M Gordon, Evarts A Graham P J Hanz- 
Iik, H F Helmholz, R. H Herbst, Alfred F Hess, W H 
Howell, Claude S Hudson, Raphael Isaacs, H L Kretschmer, 
Esmond R Long, W T Longcope, A B Luckhardt, John S 
Lundy, Erwin E Nelson, John F Norton, Philip A Shaffer, 
Frank Smithies, C C Sturgis, James D Trask and Soma 
Weiss 

THE THERVPEUTIC RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Supported by an annual appropriation from the Board of 
Trustees, the Therapeutic Research Committee has for Us 
object the attraction of workers to a relatively large number 
of investigations m therapeutic problems by giving aid and 
encouragement to such work wherever it seems needed The 
aim has been to make relatively small grants for the purchase 
of materials, animals, and the like, to as large a number of 
workers as possible, but m every case the grant has been 
large enough to be of real assistance as supplemental to other 
resources of the investigators 

During the year 1930 the committee has distributed $3,000 
among ten such grants A detailed list of these grants will be 
found m the appendix to this report 

THE COMMITTEE ON FOODS 

The chairman of the committee submits the following report 

The personnel of the committee has changed during the year 
by the resignation of H C Sherman PhD, effective May 1 
and W McKim Mar-iott, MD, effective December 31, and 
the appointments of E kf Bailey, PhD, chemist in charge 
Analvticai Laboratory, Connecticut Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Julius H Hess, kf D, professor of pediatrics, Umver- 
'itv of Illinois School of kfcdicmc, and Grover Pranas Powers, 
kf D, professor of pediatrics, Yale Univ crsity Raymond Hert- 
vvig BS formerlv director of research and quality control of 
the Hcckcr H O Companies of Buffalo, N Y, and Ayr Canada 
and before that chemist in charge of the Cereal and Baling 
Research Unit of the Food Control Laboratories of the U ^ 
Bureau of Chemistrv, was appointed secretary, beginning July 1 
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The work of the committee and that devolving on the office 
of the secretary Ins increased greatly with each successive 
month The following tabulation of submitted and "accepted” 
foods IS illustrative of the accomplishments of this, virtually 
the committees first, working year 


Submitted foods 297 

Accepted foods 05 

Foods icntTtnely rejected 

First half >car 53 

Second Inlf jcir 54 

Foods submitted uitliout complete lufornniion 104 

(The remaining foods arc under coiisidtnlion ) 
Ad\ertising campaitus 8 

Baking powders 3 

Cacao products 15 

Canned fruits 30 

Canned \cgctablcs 4S 

Cereal foods 93 

Alimentary pastes 10 

Breads 13 

Breakfast footls S7 

Self rising flour a 

\\ afers 0 

Flours 7 

Coffee and colTec products la 

Fxtracts 3 

Fruit juices 10 

iVIixtd fruit jmcc 1 

Apple juice I 

Crapcfruit juice 1 

Orange juice 1 

Tomato juices 0 

Cclatius 10 

^Iilk and milk produ ts 45 

Butter 1 

E\aporatcd milks C, 

Dried milks 3 

Milk 1 

Reconstructed milk products for infants 34 

Oils and fats 1 

Peanut butters 1 

Salad dressings 4 

Salad dressing 1 

Majonnaisc 2 

Thousand Island I 

Salts 2 

Sea foods 1 

Spiccs 5 

Sugar products IS 

Tabic waters 3 

Tea 1 


The rules and regulations originally adopted b> the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry for the operation of the committee 
hav'e been revised, amended and considcrablj capanded in detail 
The latest edition was issued in pamphlet form in November 
Subsequent amendments by addition will appear in the neat, 
1931, edition 

The revised rules eatend the scope of the considerations of 
the committee to all foods merchandised under a label Poods 
without specific “health” or nutritional claims arc no longer 
“exempted” but given the full privileges of “accepted foods” 
This action was necessary as “accepted” foods by virtue of the 
"seal” have unjustifiable merchandizing advantages over equally 
meritorious eaempted foods (foods without “health” or nutri¬ 
tional claims) not previously privileged to display the seal 
Poods rejected on the first consideration arc given the oppor¬ 
tunity of reconsideration after meeting the objections of the 
committee This places the work of the committee essentially 
on a constructive basis "Rejection” is reserved as a measure 
of last resort to penalize those who wilfully violate the rules 

The revised rules are exacting m the comprehensive infor¬ 
mation required for accepted foods All ingredients, chemical 
composition to describe the product chemically, preparation of 
raw materials, description of all steps of manufacture, and extent 
of sales are among the prerequisites to consideration Biologic 
and bactcriologic data arc called for in support of any such 
respective claims Evidence to justifj any unusual claim of a 
general nature is also required Those foods eligible for 
'iccept'incc nre C'lrcfully studied for \johtions of the federal or 
state food statutes jMirtaining to misbranding or adulteration 

The elaborate information demanded for accepted foods is 
to protect properly the significance of the seal of the committee 
and maintain it as the most worthy and respected emblem of 
its kind In this connection, it is intended to have the descrip¬ 
tive records of the committee for accepted foods so complete 
in all essential information and data that any promotion 
advertising claims promulgated to the public bj the respective 
manufacturers can be corrcctlv appraised and judged by mere 
reference to the appropriate records 


Jour A VI A. 
May 2 I9J1 

The committee has considered a number of general qucstioni 
jxirtinent to its worl and rendered the following decisions as 
affecting accepted foods 

1 No objection is taken to the presence of added sulpkr 
dioxide in canned infant foods if the quantity is not excessive 
and projxir declaration is made on the label 

2 1 he presence of added sodium chloride in canned infant 
and invalid foods must be declared on the label 

3 The terms “sterile” and "sterilized” cannot be used ssilh 
accepted foods unless they arc m fact biologicallv sterile 

4 The healthfulncss of cacao products for children becau'e 
of the thcohromine and caffcm content has been under discui 
Sion, hut a decision has not vet been reached The decision 
will affect siicci il health claims for children now being made 
for this class of focxls 

With onlv one exception, all foods submitted in the second 
half of the vear and considered by the committee were unac 
ccptablc on one or more counts The commonest infraction is 
incorrect or false claims of more or less serious moment on 
the label or in advertisements A large proportion are m 
violation of the food laws by misbranding Two foods were 
adulterated as containing nonfood substances—liquid petrolatum 
and castile soap The coiiiplclc advertising portfolios of a con 
sidcrahlc numher were practically unacceptable in total A 
bread product was given an entirely new trade name to meet 
llic committee requirements A Iioncv-peanut food also wij 
renamed One of the chief cereals on the market will have to 
he renamed because of its deceptive name Another accepted 
national cereal brand must he relabeled or be rejected The 
labels of two other well known cereals arc being wholly revised 
The foregoing conditions arc well representative of the aver 
age foods coming under consideration It is pleasing to note 
the willingness of most manufacturers to accede to the require 
incuts of the committee and cooperate in its endeavors 

I he first vear of operation of the committee must be viewed 
as one of cxjvcrimcnt, organization and preparation for the 
future worl The dailv inquiries from advertising agencies and 
manufacturers of every variety of food for copies of the rules 
and regulations and from plivsicians and citizens of all stations 
of society for information on accepted and nnacceptable foods 
indicate the present recognition of the value of the work of the 
commiliec and presages its future potentialities 
The Committee on Foods has undertaken an unprecedented 
task and far-rcaching scrv ice in the interests of the health and 
welfare of the public—the proper education and guidance of 
the jvcople and phvsicians on matters of diet, food values and 
nutrition througli the medium of commercial food advertising 
No other organization outside of the federal government has the 
confidence and support of the public to such degree as to quality 
for the successful accomplishment of the work undertaken. The 
influence of the committee inaugurates a new era in food 
advertising 

The Chemical Laboratory 

The American Jlcdical Association Chemical Laboratory ""as 
established m the fall of 1906 It has functioned continuously 
during the past quarter century The reason for the establisn 
ment of the Laboratory was primarily that the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry found it diflicult to secure from outside 
sources such help as it needed in checking the composition an 
projKrties of the newer drugs under investigation, as well as in 
watching over market supplies of nonofficial preparations A 
years passed the scope of the Laboratory was extended and i 
services requisitioned by The Journal and the Association m 
many ways The Laboratory is often called on for information 
as to the character and composition of nostrums and so-calle 
patent medicines The Laboratory has also attempted to 
the members of the Association as a storehouse of chemical an 
pharmaceutic information , 

The Laboratory staff now consists of a full time director an 
three chemists, all Ph D’s, and necessary assistants Even vvi 
the enlarged facilities provided within the last few years it can 
take up for investigation only a part of the problems that am 
called to its attention . 

During the past twenty five vears the Laboratory has assi 
ously worked with the Council on the evaluation of new mg 
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and has contributed data shoaMiig the unrclnbilitj of drugs used 
without proper knowledge of their therapeutic effects The 
Laboratory has pointed out repeatedly the necessity of the 
identification of drugs used and has aided the Council iii coopera¬ 
tive iiuestigatioiis on drug therapy It has contributed its efforts 
toward rational prescribing and has aided the Bureau of Iiuesti- 
gation in suppl}ing information on the analysis of ‘patent 
medicines ” 

Because of the thoroughness of its work, the Laboratory 
enjoys the confidence of [iliarniaceutic chemists throughout the 
United States, eacn though the respectne attitudes toward 
aarious proprietary matters may differ, but, more important it 
has the confidence of the plnsicians in America judging trom 
the letters recened and requests for chemical information 

During the past year the Laboratory has iinestigatcd for the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry a number of new sub¬ 
stances or new modifications of old drugs and new dosage forms 
The barbital situation still demands attention Four different 
deruatues of barbital hare been examined this \ear, each a 
product of a different manufacturer The Laboratora has 
examined and established standards for the following barbital 
hypnotics Veronal, Veronal Sodium, Luminal Luminal Sodium 
and aanous brands of the nonproprietary forms of tin sc 1 nown 
respectnely as Barbital and Phcnobarbital, Anntal and Amyfal- 
Sodiuni, Dial, Ipral, Neonal, two different brands of the sodium 
salt of methylbutyl ethyl-barbitunc acid, Noctal, Pernocton 
Phanodorn and Sandoptal In a number of cases the original 
products were not found satisfactory and the manufacturers 
were asked to do further worl before acceptance was granted 
In two other cases the products have not been found acceptable 
by the Council 

The Laboratory has eaaluatcd standards for two medicinal 
dyes of a complex chemical nature As has been emphasized 
m previous reports much work has been done by the Laboratory 
on ephcdrine, y et the product is one which requires such careful 
checking that the Laboratory has felt that it could not lessen 
Its yvatchfulness o\ er the dosage forms of this substance accepted 
by the Council Bismuth preparations still demand the attention 
of the Laboratory, and four were investigated during 1930 
Among the problems that have received the attention of the 
Laboratory are a study of several chemical proprietary 
reagents, an investigation of lopax (Uroselectan), of such sub¬ 
stances as certain lodoxy benzoates, procaine borate, various 
brands and dosage forms of dextrose epinephrine base Nuper- 
caine, lodobor, sodium thiosulphate, Triplial, Muriatogen Cm- 
chophen, Chimofon-Searle, Synephnne Tartrate and a large 
number of others The amount of work done for the Council 
in 1930 was larger than that in any previous year 

Work for the Bureau of Investigation proceeded along the 
lines recorded heretofore Reports were made on such products 
as Lukatate, F-lOO, Tebex, several “cancer remedies,” Renton's 
Rheumatic Tablets, Royal Hair Restorer, Antimole Van Ard 
Liquid Arvon, Depilatories, including one containing thallium 
acetate, and manv preliminary examinations were made for the 
records of the Bureau 

The Laboratory continues to carry on investigations of an 
independent nature which deal with its work and will aid the 
medical profession in a better understanding of the newer drugs 
At present an extensive study is being made of the keeping 
qualities of ephednne inhalant under conditions such as might 
be found m the average clinic or home where tins agent is 
prescribed The Laboratory is also conducting an investigation 
on the better methods of comparative standardization of the 
barbitals, and has cooperated with Dr S M Gordon in the 
publication of a report on Calcium Gluconate It has published 
m the ‘ Laboratory Department” articles on some of its minor 
investigations A number of topics are under consideration, the 
annouiiccnicnt of wbicli will be unde m next years report 

Correspondence still mcrciscs as members and Fellows make 
use of the files of the Council on Pharmacy and Cln-niistrv and 
the Chemical laboratory Problems of chemical interest to 
phvsicnns are freqiicnlh referred to the Director and consider¬ 
able time IS devoted to furtberiiig the work of other departments 
^^embcrs of the staff have taken part in various national and 
slate meetings and have cooperated with mans of the working 
committees oi the American Medical •ks'ociation 


Council on Physical Therapy 

The Council on Physical Therapy has actively prosecuted its 
work designed to place physical therapy on a more rational 
and substantial basis Through the columns of The Jourxah 
the educational activities of the Council have been continued, 
apparently with good results There has been appreciable 
improvement in the character of advertising of certain devices 
and apparatus, in that claims and statements made are in many 
instances more modest and nearer the truth than formerly 
There IS, however, room for even greater improvement 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The special articles prepared by members of the Council and 
published m The JourNVL have been favorably received as 
authoritative statements Reprints of these articles have been 
rather vvidelv distributed to inquiring physicians In all its 
publications the Council endeavors to point out the importance 
of physical therapv as an adjunct m treatment rather than as 
an all sufficient agency The articles that have been published 
in The Joltnal are as follows 

rducation in Physical Therapy Outline of a course m physical 
tlierap> 

ExploMon Hazards in Anesthesia by H B W illiams H D 

I lit of Definitions (second half) 

Missige fn Ralph Pemberton M D J S Coulter H D and Harry 
E Mock M D 

RelnbilitAtion of the Disabled by Harry E jMccL M D 

Sources of Radiation and Their Phj steal Characteristics, by \V W 
Cohlenl/ Ph D 

Glasses for Protecting the Ej e from Glare by W W Cobicntz Ph 0 
ItraMolct Transmitting Classes Specifications of Afinimum Trans 
mission by \V W Coblentz Ph D 

Technic of Therapeutic Evercise by John S Coulter, M D, and 
C O Molander W D 

EXPOSURE or FRAUDULENT DEVICES 

Mmy machines are constantly being mmufactured and sold 
to the physician and the public, involving the use of various 
physical agents such as radio waves, magnetism, radioactivity 
and massage. In too many instances the claims made for (hem 
are not in keeping with known scientific facts The Council 
on Physical Therapy investigates therapeutic appliances having 
a semblance of practicability and does not hesitate to expose 
fraudulent devices Cordial cooperation is maintained with the 
Bureau of Investigation and with Better Business bureaus in 
various cities, with the result tliat much advertising of a 
questionable nature has been rejected by reputable magazines 

CONSIDERATIO'l OF APPARjVTUS 

Manufacturers of apparatus and machines are submitting a 
constantly growing number of their products for considcrition 
Up to this time the number definitely accepted or rejected is 
small as compared to the total number submitted for considera¬ 
tion In some instances it has been necessary, after consideri- 
tion of evidence submitted, to withhold action and to await 
the results of experience and usage in determining the prac¬ 
ticability and usefulness of devices offered for examination. 
This has been especially true of certain mechanical devices 
known as massaging and exercising machines Further inves¬ 
tigation IS being made on ultraviolet ray dev ices and exercising 
michines, and it is hoped that useful information about them 
will soon be available The Council adheres to the policy of 
ba<:ing Its official statements on convincing scientific evidence 
Therefore, it earnestly encourages investigations m various 
fields of physical therapy and has m the past vear awarded 
five monetary grants to be used in promoting research 

JIEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

During the year Dr J S Coulter, Chiaigo, Dr R, B 
Dillchunt, Portland, Ore, and Dr R. B Osgood, Boston, v ere 
appointed members of the Council Dr Coulter succeeded the 
late Dr Frank B Granger, Dr Osgood succeeded Dr W T 
Bovie, and Dr Dillchunt was selected as an additional member 
Later however, Dr Dillchunt resigned because he found it 
difficult to attend meetings, and Dr Frederick J Gacnslcn Mil- 
vvaulcc, was appointed to fill the vacancy Mr H J Holmqucst, 
first 'ccretary of the Council, resigned m September, 1930, and 
Mr H A Carter, Chicago, was appointed as his successor 
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Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 

CORRESrONDENCC 

More than 6,000 letters were written and mailed to corre¬ 
spondents of the Bureau of Health and Public Instruction in 
1930 A little more than half of these were in replj to inquiries 
addressed to Hygeia. While all questions were answered direct 
to the inquirers, more than 200 were printed in Higeia with 
answers, many of which were prepared by authorities m \arious 
fields of medicine 


RADIO HEALTH TALKS 

Radio health talks have been continued o\er Station \\ BUM 
Three times a week a fifteen minute talk has been broadcast 
from the headquarters of the American Medical Association, and 
during the first part of the jear a fne minute talk daiU o\cr 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sjstcm The total number of fifteen 
minute talks broadcast from headquarters was 237 The fi\c 
minute health talks, guen the first part of the jear dailj, later 
three times a week, numbered 264 The total number of talks 
delivered, therefore, was 501 In addition, 46 ‘Health Hints” 
were furnished for broadcasting by Station \\ BBM Of the 
talks made from headquarters 61 of them have now been mimeo¬ 
graphed and are available for use bj countv medical societies 
These have been in some demand for platform t ilks and for 
newspaper items A complete set of these radio talks has been 
attractively bound for permanent preservation 

A number of county societies were retiucsted a vear and a 
half ago to arrange for radio health tall s and resi>ondcd but 
within the last jear mm> of the independent stations have been 
covered by the chain programs, so that there is less opportiinitv 
for the county medical societies to do their own broadcasting 
than formerly Approximatelj ten countv medical societies are 
now using the radio for health talks and most of these have 
been supplied with material from the files of this bureau 


MEETINGS 

The following meetings have been attended by the director 
and assistant director of the Bureau, and eighteen addresses 
were made at tliese meetings 

Joint Committee on Ilcvltli Prolilcms, Atlantic City 

School o! Domestic Arts and Science Ciiicaeo 

Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers Oklahoma City 

Sute Ilealth Commissioners Conference Jefferson City Mo 

American Legion Racine Wis 

Indiana Medical School Indianapolis 

y W C A. Camp Orchard Beach Jlich 

Methodist Church Detroit 

Kivvanis Club Detroit 

Lions Club Detroit „ , , 

National Education Association Columbus Ohio 
Nebraska State Medical Association, Lincoln 
Senior Nurses Mercy Hospital Chicago 
Senior Nurses, Grant Hospital Chicago 
Senior Nurses Lewis Institute Chicago 
American Public Health Association Fort W orth 
Association of Railway Chief Surgeons Chicago 
American Association of Railway Surgeons OuG^go 
Saginaw County Medical Society, Saginaw Mich 
Vanderburgh County Medical Society, EiansiiIIc Ind 
rnmniittce on Health Problems New York 
North^Shore Ind North Side Branches of the Chicago Medical Society, 
Qiicago 

EXHIBITS 

During the year exhibits of material prepared by the Bureau 
have been made as follows. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems, Atlantic City N J 
Illinois State Medical Society, Joliet 

American Public Health Association Fort Worth Tesas 

Health Show Chicago , .1 j 

Indiana Tuberculosis Association, Kentland Ind 

Hlaurshow Tf'Norfolk'^anfw^^ ^Railway Company, Portsmouth, 
Stat'c'Normal School Bridgewater, Conn. 

A feature of the exhibit of this bureau which attracted con¬ 
siderable attention at the meeting of the Association >» Detroit 
V afthe set of Six colored posters under the general title The 
DoctL Prevents Disease” Each of the posters illustrated one 
method by which the doctor seeks to prevent disease, such as by 
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healtli talks to lay audiences,” “by advising his home town editor 
about health items for his paper,” and “by periodic health 
examinations ” 

DlSTRinUTION OF PRINTED MATERIAL 

The pamphlets and posters of the Bureau have been distnbuteii 
during the >car as follows 


Cancer pampblcti 2 633 

\ ision nmplilcts 1,691 

Research pamphlets 437 

Sex cdiicTtion pimphlcts 10 728 

Score cirds anthropoinctnc tablets nncl record sheets 6 4’1 

lhh> \\clf'irc pamidjlels 7130 

Rahy uclfarc posters 570 

Health and education pamphlets 1 123 

Ptihlic health pamphlets (including IHceia reprints) 13 30’ 

Health poster booklet 3 400 

Health examination blanks 7J 400 

Health examination manual 1993 

W hat s a Health Examination An}uay’ 1633 

( ommuntcablc disease ifamphl ts 1,43’ 

Health education program 8’7 

Total number of units l’ 4 y 27 


NEW M\TERI\L 

\cvv iintcrnl for tlic most pirt reprints from Hvgeia, has 
been ndded to tlic list of pimplilcts Tvailable as shown m the 
following list 

Reducing Diet !>> Bcvms and Gcraghtv 

Who Sivs So—Ilcaltli Lduevtors or Health Racketeers? by Barer 

tbihccdcd Ilarards of the Home hj Craves 

light Cancer with Knowledge Itv Ilcktocii 

Artliritis or Rheumatism^ b> I cinberton 

Taking the Child lo the Dciilist by Gardner 

Why There la a Slioriagc of Country Doctors by Cohrcll 

Resile s Sleepers Get Restful Sleep 

Warm Water Healing by Solciibcrgcr 

THE MEDICAI PROrESSIOX AND HEVLTII EDUCATIO*! 

Repeated comments md complaints are received at head 
quarters of the enormous amount of mismforinatioii that is being 
given to the public by quacks, faddists and similar agencies 
1 he radio, newspapers and magarines, personal letters—all ate 
u'cd for this purpose The question is asked, “How can tve 
suppress or combat these activities^' It is not possible to 
sui>prcss them The only feasible wav to meet them is for the 
medical profession individuallv to patients and collectively 
tbrougb medical societies to the public, to disseminate as widely 
as possible truthful, authoritative information about medical 
and health matters To this end the use of such literature as 
the American Medical Association publishes, including Hvoew 
and the numerous pamphlets, is a helpful method The Bureau 
has arranged to place in the libraries of the recognized medical 
schools of the United States a complete set of of its publications 
for the nonmcdical reader In this movement the Bureau ot 
Investigation will cooperate These sets will be neatly 
in loose-leaf covers The deans of these schools have agreed 
to sec that this material is placed m the libraries, where it vvi 
be brought to the attention of the students by the librarians 
and bv members of the faculty It is believed that directing 
attention of the young men and women to this important matter 
while they are preparing themselves for the practice of medicine 
will help materially to enlist their interest in tins phase o 
preventive medicine 

A great deal of instruction about medical and health matters 
IS being given in schools and colleges of various types an 
grades The growth of interest in health matters on the par 
of the educational world is one of the most striking an 
encouraging developments of recent years Both students an 
teachers, in considerable numbers, apply to this association or 
material lo be used in the preparation of health talks, 
essays and the like, and the Bureau has tried to meet ' 
demand so far as possible 

PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

The demand for copies of the blanks used in periodic exanima^ 
tions of apparently healthy persons show s a slight decrease ov 
that of last vear ,, 

It is desirable that the Bureau know as definitely as pos 
what IS being done in the various parts of the „ 

promotion of this activity, as well as in other activities oo 
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to the liciltli cdiicition of the public, ond for tint rcison a ques- 
tiomnirc, similar to one sent out m 1924, Ins been 'cnt to the 
secrctirj of each of the county nicdicil societies The response 
to the questionnaire of si\ years ago was highly satisfactory 
and brought information concerning the activities of county 
medical societies m public health which enabled the Bureau to 
plan a program of action 

The periodic examination blank and manual seem to be satis 
facton Although there is sent out with each supply of blanks 
a slip imitmg comment and criticism, and these ln\e been 
rcccncd by hundreds of physicians, there have been eery few 
suggestions of change 

survee s 

The associate director of the Bureau has continued to deeote 
a large part of his time to the gathering and compil ition of data 
about the cost and income from medical practice Studies in 
reference to the cost of medical education haec been completed 
and the tabulated material has gone to press Reports on the 
income from medical practice are about completed and wall be 
ready for publication shortly There still remains to be compiled 
data about capital investment of the physician 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER ACI NCICS 

The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education held 
an important meeting in Atlantic City m February, 1930 at 
which there were present as rcprcsentatucs of the American 
Medical Association Dr Orlando H Petty, Dr R G Leland 
and Dr John hi Dodson It was decided to cease publication 
of the set of health charts originally furnished bv Dr Thomas 
D Wood, and to prepare a new set of educational posters espe¬ 
cially adapted for use in the schoolroom A committee was 
appointed to consider this matter, and Dr Leland lias gathered 
much helpful material embodying suggestions for topics to be 
cotered by the first set of posters 

The blank for use by teachers and school nurses in the 
physical inspection of schoolchildren was also approved and is 
ready for printing To accompanv this blank there will be 
issued a booklet of instructions for its use There is m prepara 
tion also a blank to be used by the family physician or general 
practitioner in the examination of schoolchildren to be reported 
to the school when the pupils enter and at suitable interaals 
thereafter 

The Bureau has continued to cooperate with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in a aariety of ways Request 
has again been made to this association for the blanks to be 
used m the summer round-up campaign for 1931 Last year 
200,000 blanks were printed, this year there w ill be added from 
300,000 to 350,000 

The officers of the congress have attempted to plan the sum¬ 
mer round-up campaign so as to make it as acceptable as possible 
to the medical profession In the notice sent out to all the local 
parent-teacher associations last spring, the fact was emphasized 
that the summer round-up is an educational campaign The 
following paragraph appears on page 5 of the circular entitled 
"The Summer Round-Up of the Children A Health Project 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers ’ 

Because of the unique and strategic position held by the 20 000 local 
units of the halional Congress iiorhing in and through the schools action 
la secured by the people instead of for the people—a course iihich is 
essential if parents arc to be educated to the necessity for periodic 
examinations from birth oniiard as the best possible inie tment in the 
health and ■nelfarc of their children VYhen parents are so educated 
they ysitl haye their children examined at Tegular interaals by the family 
physician and dentist and mil he mlling to pay an adequate fee for 
such scry ice 

DANGER OF TOTS 

There was referred to this bureau by your board an action 
taken in the House of Delegates at the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation meeting in Detroit haying to do yyith loose detachable 
small parts of toys yyith the suggestion that the attention of toy 
manufacturers be called to this important matter A letter yyas 
prepared and sent to the important toy manufacturers of the 
United States numhenng about 400, calling attention to the 
importance of this matter and asking for their cooperation in 
minimizing this menace to infants and young children Responses 
rccciycd liaye been encouraging 


Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation 

FEDERAL LEGISLyTIOV 

A summary of legislation in the Seyenty First Congress of 
interest to physicians was published in the Atiicncan illcdtca! 
Ataoctalwn bulletin \oyember 1930 This coyered the period 
up to July 3 1930 when the second session adjourned ISo 
leg lation of irterest was enacted during the third session, before 
the close ot the year 

The tariff act vyhich became a layv during the year increased 
somewhat the duty on surgical instruments and on other devices 
essential to the practice of medicine but the increases yvere less 
than yyere originally proposed An act yyas passed to coordinate 
better the public health actnities of the federal goyernment 
and to improve the organization of the Public Health Service 
By mother act a National Institute of Health was evolyed 
out of the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service 
The federal narcotic control service was reorganized as a 
Bureau of Narcotics in the Treasury Department and at the 
suggestion of the American Medical Association, provision was 
nude for cooperation between the federal government and the 
several states for the enforcement of state narcotic laws The 
method of enforcing the National Prohibition Act yyas reorgan¬ 
ized so as to bring the execution and enforcement of the act 
under (he joint control of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney General Appropriations were made to improve 
and enlarge various federal hospitals for the treatment of 
yctcraiib but as the appropriation of §15,950,000 was authorized, 
Dec 23 !929, for additional hospital, domiciliary and outpatient 
dispensary facilities for veterans, no general hospital construc¬ 
tion bill was passed ^ The World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended, was further amended m several respects, provision 
being made for giving “due regard" to lay and other evidence 
not of a medical nature m the adjudication of claims 

Several bills to provide subsidies to enable the federal goyern¬ 
ment to control the activities of the several states in the fields 
of maternal, infant and rural hygiene were introduced One, 
S 255 introduced by Senator Jones of Washington providing 
in substance for the revivification and perpetuation of the 
original Sheppard-Tovvner Maternity and Infancy Act, yyas 
favorably reported by Senator Jones - from the Committee on 
Commerce, without a hearing Another H R 12995, intro¬ 
duced by Representative Cooper of Ohio, authorized federal 
subsidies not only for maternal and infant hygiene but also for 
rural hygiene* Bills of similar purport were introduced by 
Representative Goodwin of Minnesota, by Representative Bank- 
head of Alabama, by Senator Capper of Ixansas and by Senator 
Robsioii of Kentucky Senators Cojicland of New York and 
Hatfield of West Virginia introduced several bills authorizing 
federal subsidies that would enable the federal government to 
supervise and control the activities of the several stages in the 
care treatment and rehabilitation of crippled persons under 21 
years old and companion bills were introduced in the House 
All the bills referred to, except S 255, remained in committee 
at the close of the year 

Clinical Thermometers —A kill to regulate the traffic in 
clinical thermometeivs was introduced by Representative Bloom 
New Y^ork It died m the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on adjournment of the Congress 

Narcotic Drugs —Sixteen bills and resolutions were intro¬ 
duced to prevent the abuse oF narcotic drugs Only one of 
these that was of immediate interest to physicians was enacted, 
the bill to reorganize the federal narcotic service Other bills 
provided for the federal control of the medical use of narcotic 
drugs to the attempted exclusion of state authority , for punish¬ 
ing the forgeo counterfeiting or unauthorized alteration of 


j \jn Auuivu i7.il un avi T\a5 pas'iea auinoruiHf? an appropriation 
of $20 877 000 to proAidc for the construction of hospitals and homes 
and for the enUtEement of existing hospitals and homes for \ctcrans 
entitled to uch accommodations under the World War Veterans Act 
1924 and under other acts 

2 S 255 tAas pas^^ed h^ the Senate Jan 10 1931 The House Com 
miltcc on Interstate and ForeiRn Commerce after nio«lifjinE H R 1'>99S 
«:o as to injure the retention of the upcrMMcm and control of matc'rnal 
and infant hreicne under the Children s BurcTu Tnd to prevent its nas me 
under the supervision and control of th- Public Hcilth Service sub 
stituted It for S 2a:) nhicb had rrc\iou«l\ been n' cd b\ the Senate 
nnd recommended it« enactment The Hou c pi* ed (he ^ubMilutc lull 
February The bill died VMt'' the ex, irat jn of ilic Sc cniy First 

Congre s ^larcn 4 \Mthout having conic to a vote m th)* Senate 
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prescriptions for narcotic drugs, for increasing substanlnlly the 
pcmltics for the violation of the Harrison Narcotic Act, for 
authorizinj’' the growtii of pejote for sacramental uses, and 
traffic in it, for the deportation of aliens who violate or con 
spire to violate an> narcotic law of the United Slates, for 
regulating the importation and e\portation of cannabis mdica 
and cannabis sativ a, for action b\ the President to induce the 
powers partj to the Hague Opium Convention to comp!) full) 
with It, for representation of the United States at the World 
Conference on Narcotic Education, London, England, for creat¬ 
ing a joint congressional committee to be known as the Com¬ 
mittee on Narcotic Trallic for making ‘illegal opium and 
narcotics” contraband and for investigating the adniiiiistratioii 
of the narcotic laws of the United Slates 


The intioduclion of so main bills and resolutions relating to 
narcotic drugs shows the wide public interest in the nircotic 
problem Since narcotic drugs arc ncccssarv for the relief of 
pain and the treatment of disease it will be well for jilnsieiaiis 
to watch all such legislation to sec that no unnccessarv rcstric 
tions arc imposed on their prolession il me To aecomplisli 
that end, p!i)sicians must support all legitimate efforts to pi event 
the diversion of narcotic drugs into ille„itiinate cliaimels 
No adequate evidence is known to voiir Hoard of I riistees 
that supports the charge sometimes made that main iilusiciins 
arc addicted to the use of narcotic drugs If cases of siieli 
addiction come to the attention of slate associations or count) 
societies, steps should be tal en to induce or coiiipel the addict 
to discontinue practice until he is cured If tlie laws of a slate 
do not alrcad) authorize the suspension and ievocation of 
licenses to practice the healing art when a liceiitiite is a 
narcotic addict, legislation should be sought to tint end 
n Olid IVar Fctciaiis Lcqi^lntinii —At the close of 1910, 
Congress had tal cn no action with respect to an) ol the hills 
pending before it providing for the cnlargeinent of the Itosinlal 
facilities at the command of the Veterans’ Gureaii for the 
treatment of veterans suffering from diseases and injuries not 
of service origin Man) bills lool ing toward that end were 
pending, with ever) prospect of the passage of a bill authoriz 
mg a considerable extension of the veterans’ hospital service^ 
The report of the director of the \’ctcrans Bureau for the 
)ear ended June 30, 1930, shows that 44 per cent of the World 
War veterans under treatment iii veterans liospif ils at the close 
of the vear were there on account of diseases and conditions 
not connected with the service, and 3 per cent were there for 
detenninatioii wlielhcr the diseases or conditions from which 
the) were suffering were or were not of service origin Approx¬ 
imately three out of four general medical and surgical patients, 
one out of two tuberculous patients, and one out of four iicuro- 
psychiatric patients admitted during the )car were admitted for 
the treatment of diseases not determined to be of service origin 
Of all patients admitted during the )car, 71 per cent were 
admitted for diseases and injuries not traceable to war service 
The number of patients under treatment for such diseases and 
injuries has been rapidl) increasing One )car after the passage 
of the legislation authorizing the admission of patients suffering 
from nonservice disabilities they formed 14 per cent of the 
hospital load, m 1930 the) formed 46 per cent During that 
time there was a consistent decrease in the number of first 
admissions of service connected cases, from 21,115 m 1924 


to 6,558 m 1930 

The extent to which it is proposed by some to carry the 
medicil relief of veterans for diseases and injuries not of 
service origin is shown by H R 15621 which proposes to 
make it mandator) on the director of the Veterans Bureau to 
provide ever) veteran with medical, surgical and hospital 
service, and with dispensary service, regardless of ‘>ie origin 
of his disease or injury and without reference to his ability to 
pay tor such services, going so far as to provide that, m event 
facilities III veterans’ hospitals arc not available the veteran 
shall be provided with accommodations in private hospitals at 

government expense . . . , 

In view of the jiendmg legislation looking toward an increase 
m the facilities of the Veterans’ Bureau for the treatment of 
veterans for diseases and injuries not of service origin the 


3 Centres, March 4 authorized^ 

hospna^Xady reaistcnce and for the enlar£ement of the fac.ht.es of 
soldiers homes 


Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, m Decemkr 
1930, made a special siirvc) to ascertain the number of bedi 
ustiall) vacant m state, count), municipal and private hospitals 
throiigbout the United States 

A representative of this bureau was assigned to dutj in 
Washington while Congress was in session and the director 
appeared at a number of hearings held before congressional 
committees and had many conferences with members of Con 
gress and with administrative officers 

STVTE LECISLATIOX 

During the )car, the legislatures of onl) nine states met m 
regular session The legislatures of twelve states met in one 
or more special sessions Approximatelv 1,200 bills of medical 
interest were introduced Tliev included the usual run of bills 
to allow broader scope to the practice of the cults, to require 
the aiimial registration of idivsicians, to impose occupational 
taxes on the practice of medicine, to regulate the establishment 
and iiiaintcnancc of hospitals, to regulate the sale and possession 
of drugs and chemicals, to niodifj workmens compensation 
acts to provide for asexualization, to prevent the use of living 
dogs for scientific research, and for various other purposes 
home were in the interest of efficient medical service, but too 
main were m the sole interest of ciiltists fhere was the usual 
run of freal bills Onlv a small fraction of all these hills were 
enacted — so far as the records of the Bureau of Legal Mcdi 
cine and Legislation show not more than fortv-tvvo or fortv 
llirci. Tor details coiiccrmni, such legislation, reference should 
Ih made to the liinncan Medical Associalioii Bidletm 
October 1910 

T lie Bureau has cooperated to the fullest possible extent with 
tlic officers and committees of state associations in all matters 
coming vvithm the scope of its wor! 

Bureau of Investigation 

That the work of the Bureau appeals not onl) to the physi 
cian blit ilso to the layman is evidenced b) the steadv annual 
increase in correspondence The vear 1930 brought the heaviest 
gam 111 letters of niqiiir) from both plivsicians and hymen m 
the Instorv of the Bureau—an increase of almost 20 per cent 
The total number of inquiries received bv the Bureau during the 
past five )cars is 1920 7,757, 1927, 8S5I 1028, 9,980 1929 
10429 1930 12 353 There is an ever increasing demand for 
dita on individual physicians called for by state medical examin 
iiig boards and secretaries of state and county societies ^fof’^ 
than ever before are state boards utilizing the information that 
the Bureau of Investigation has collected, and the same is true 
of medical societies The data furnished by the Bureau is used 
for determining fitness of applicants for medical licensure or 
for societ) membership 

The Better Business bureaus scattered throughout the country, 
and cspcciall) the National Better Business Bureau with its 
headquarters m New York City, are calling daily on the Bureau 
of Investigation for information About three letters a day come 
from these agencies, all containing requests for information 
The medical profession will be pleased to learn that the Nationa 
Better Business Bureau is now furnishing the periodical pub 
Iishers of the country with valuable bulletins of information on 
medical advertising of a quasiscicntific or fraudulent character 
The material in these bulletins is based on data furnished largely 
by the Bureau of Investigation , 

The Bureau has also been given the opportunity of being o 
considerable service to governmental agencies in their attempts 
to curb such medical frauds as cannot easily be reached throug' 
other agencies Not only has the Bureau written a large number 
of letters during the past year to attorneys and rcpreseiitatives 
of such bodies furnishing data but the director of the Bureau 
has given no small amount of time, both as a witness and as a 
technical adviser in specific cases , 

During 1930 the director of the Bureau has prepared o 
publication in The Joupnal the usual number of articles dca ^ 
mg with nostrum exploitation quackery and pseudomedicine n 
general He has also, during the past year, investigated a larg 
number of complaints on the part of phvsicians who m 
reported unfortunate experiences with collection agencies a 
insurance companies It is gratifving to know that, ^ ^ ^ t 
proportion of these cases, the good offices of the Bureau 
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Imcstigition ha\e resulted in -i satisfnctory settlement of the 
\arious disputes In connection with the snmc field, the director 
prepared and The Journal published seeeral articles dealing 
witli collection agencies of dubious merit 
During the first three months of 1930, the director of the 
Bureau gaie radio tails on the subjects of ‘p^lent medicines’ 
and cosmetics He has also, during the jear, deluered a number 
of illustrated addresses on aarious phases of the nostrum evil 
and quackerj, as well as on cosmetics, before lav audiences 
Serentcen of these talks were guen in the Chicago area, while 
the following were gireii elsewhere 

Battle Creel. ?ilicb C^ll^ol 1 n Count> Mcdicil Society 
BatesMUe Ark Womans Au\v\\arj of the Arkansas MctUcal Society 
Little Bock Ark orrnn s A«Nihar> of tlic Arkansas Medical Soexetj 
Daniillc in Womans Auxiliary of the Veimilion County Medical 
Societ> 

Milnaukcc Wiscon«iin Prc<s Association 
Hilhdale Mich Rotary Oub 

rajettciiHe Ark Unuersit> of Arkansas students 
Springfield Mo State Tcaclicrs College stmlents 
Atlanta Ga Public meeting during lUaltli Education Week under 
auspices of State Medical Society of Georgia 
Atlantic Citj, N J Womans Auxiliary of the Medical Society of 
Ac\s Jersey 

Aew \ork Annud meeting of the American Federation of Organiza 
tions for the Hard of Hearing 

Windsor Ont Kiwanis Club (during A M A annual session) 

Fort Wayne Ind Public meeting under auspices of Indiana State 
Medical Association 

Cleveland McBride Lecture Western Rescrae Lnnersitj 

There has been the usual demand for the lantern slide loan 
scr\ice of the Bureau on the part of ph)sicnus public health 
officials and instructors who hare wished to gi\e illustrated talks 
on the nostrum e\i! and quad erj There has also been an 
increased demand for the pamphlets and educational posters 
prepared and issued by the Bureau 
Mail) requests for a later \oIurac of the book “Nostrums and 
Qinckery” hare been receired The first rolume of the book, 
rrhidi rras issued in 1912, has been out of print for some jears 
The second rolume, issued in 1921 is still on sale Jifaternl 
for rolume three is now m process of collection and it is hoped 
that, before the jear is out this new rolume rvill be arailable 
to the profession and the public 

Bureau of Scientific and Educational Exhibits 

THE ANNUAL SCIENTIFIC ENHIBIT 
The Scientific Exhibit at the Detroit session larger than any 
that preceded, rras made up of 136 separate exhibits Exclusive 
of guest demonstrators and attendants at the sjiecial exhibits of 
fresh patholog), fractures varicose reins and biochemical diag¬ 
nostic methods, there were 280 exhibitors Approximate!} 20,000 
square feet of floor space rras used There rras uiiaroidabl} 
some scattering of cxlribits because of the arraugeraent of the 
halls, but the tone and dignify of the exhibit equaled the high 
standard set in prerious rears The limitation of admissions to 
Fellows and special guests made it possible for the exhibits to 
be studied to better adramtage than at prerious sessions 
There rrere six exhibits sponsored b} sections of the scientific 
assembh This rras gratif} ng to the Committee on Scientific 
Exhibit and to the Board of Trustees, rrho hare tried to encour¬ 
age sucli cooperation 

The Section on Radiology had serenteen exhibits the Section 
on Dcrmatologr and Srphilologr nine dealing rrilh srphihs 
the Section on Diseases of Children fire dealing with the rela¬ 
tion between underweight and niahiutrition diet in pediatric 
practice and other subjects the Section on Obstetrics Griiecol 
ogr and Abdominal Surgerr four the Section on Drologr four 
the Section on Larriigologj, Otologr and Rbinolog} four 
Twcntr-niue papers read at section meetings dealt with subjects 
treated m exhibits The Detroit College of Medicine and 
Surgerr and the Unirersitr of Michigan rrere rrell represented 
in the Seientihc Fxhibit and members of tiieir fatuities con¬ 
tributed I irgetr to tlie success of this feature, as did members 
of hospital stafis m Detroit 

The three special exhibits on fresh patholog} fractures and 
biochemical diagnostic methods so popular in lormer rears, were 
commiitd and a fourth special exhibit dealt rrith r-aricose reins 
The iresh ixitholo^r exhibit bad the benefit of the serrices 
of fire cmmeiit gut t demoistrators 


The fracture exhibit rras continued under the direction of the 
Cooperatne Committee on Fractures rrith more than sixty 
experienced demonstrators The kledical Corps of the United 
States Arm} sent a detachment of soldiers who serred as sub¬ 
jects for demonstrations and contributed greatly to the success 
of this exhibit 

The exhibit on biochemical diagnostic methods rras shorvn 
for the third consecutive rear with the aid of a fine corps of 
able demonstrators An almost complete laboraton was set up 
where were shown the adraiitages and limitations of biochemical 
methods in diagnosis 

The exhibit on rancose reins, shown for the first time at 
Detroit created an interest far greater than rras expected 
Demonstrations rrere gircn morning and afternoon of each day 
before large audiences 

The Committee on Awards rras composed of the following 
Fellows Dr C R Bardeen Madison, Mis, Anatomr, chair¬ 
man Dr Richard H Jaffe, Chicago Patholog} , Dr C Gu} 
Lane Boston Dermatolog} , Dr Dean Lewis, Baltimore, Sur- 
gtf} Dr F C Mann Rochester, Minn, Internal Medicine, 
Dr G F Powers Nerv Hareii, Conn, Pediatrics, Dr W 
Walter Wasson Denrer, Radiologx 

Dr Paul Nicholas Leech director of the □lemical Laborator}, 
has serred as director of the Scientific Exhibit for nine rca'S 
Under his capable supervision it has come to be one of the 
principal features of the annual session and its educational value 
has enhanced with each succeeding }ear Because of the great 
amount of time and effort required of the director. Dr Leech 
has been relieved of this responsibility m order that he ma} 
devote himself more fully to the work of the laborator}, and 
Dr T G Hull has been made director 
For Its own members and for the Association, flic Board of 
Trustees acknowledges with grateful appreciation the splendid 
sen ice rendered by exhibitors demonstrators, officers of sections 
and all others tvho hare participated in the Scientific Exhibit 
each }ear and hate made it an extremely taluable factor in the 
Association s scientific tvork 

THE CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT 

The Central Scientific Exhibit was official!} opened, Feb 10, 
1930 During the }ear more than 200 visitors were registered 
from all parts of the United States, from England and from 
China although little publicity rras given to the exhibit 
Ten exhibits consisting of about one thousand items hare 
been installed and tnree hare been selected and will be installed 
in the near future. 

Exhibits now in place, with tlie names of the persons rrho 
prepared them and the annua! session at which each was chosen 
are as follows 

Tularemia Walter T»I Simpson Minneapolis session 1^28 
Lymphoblastoma Paul A O Leary and Hamilton Montgomery Tkfinne 
fipohs session 1928 

Stereographs of the Liaing Eye Arthur J Bedell Minneapolis ‘tes 
sjon 1928 

Leprosy A Study m Natural Photography O E Denney hfinncapolis 
session 1928 

Cutaneous Granulomas F J EieUenlaub C \V Finnerud Howartl 
Fov Henry H Hazen Olner S Ormsbj James Herbert MitchcJJ 
William Allen Pusey and Bedford Shelmire Minneapoli«; ■session 1928 
Lndulant Fc\cr A V Hardy Portland session 1929 
Cutaneous Manifestations of Syphilis C \V Finnerud Honard Fox 
George M MacKee James Herbert Mitchell Eduard A Olncr William 
Allen Pusey Bedford Shelmire and Erum P Zeisler Detroit session 
1930 

Hi^topathology of Cutaneous Syphilis Hamilton Montgomery and J A 
Hookey Detroit session 1930 

Bone Repair Follouing Fracture and Eapcnmental Extraskelclal Bone 
Production Clay Kay Murra\ Detroit sion 1930 

Prostatic Disease H C Bumpus Jr Detroit session 1930 

WTiile most of the material in the Central Scientific Exhibit 
consists of pictures, drawings and transparencies, a beginning 
has been made on tridimensional exhibits In the exhibit on 
cutaneous granulomas, microscopes hare been installed so that 
It will be possible for the visitor to studr the microscopic aspects 
of each kand of lesion shown An additional feature intended 
to make the c.xhibit of more usefulness is the collection of 
reprints of original articles dealing with each particular subject 
Before another rear additional space will be ncccssarr ,as the 
present quarters arc almost complctclr occupied 
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ASSOCIATION EMIiniTS 

The pTrticipTtion of the various councils and bureaus of the 
Association in the Annual Scientific E\hibit was earned out as 
usual Each department prepared and installed its own material 
Association exhibits have been sent to medical and scientific 
meetings on various occasions during the vear Since April 1, 
1930, the director has personall> supervised the installation of 
such exhibits at meetings of the Illinois State ^^cdlcal Socictv, 
the American Dental Association and the American Hospital 
Association and has assisted with material exhibited at the 
meeting of the American Public Health Association Exhibit 
material was sent to a meeting of the Virginia Ivfedical Associa¬ 
tion Educational exhibits for the public liave been sent to the 
Health Show, Chicago Indiana Tuberculosis Association, Kent 
land, Ind , California Afcdical Association, San Francisco State 
Convention of Parent Teachers Association Greensboro, N C 
Athletic Association of Wcslcjan College, Macon, Ga Health 
Show of the Nortolk and Western Railwav Companv Ports 
mouth, Ohio State Normal School Bridgewater, Conn and 
the Department of Chemistry Universitv of Illinois Urbain Ill 
There was prepared during the latter part of the jear a 
portable exhibit booth \n exhibit with mechanical features 
for lav audiences has been assembled and a similar one for medi¬ 
cal meetings is in course of preparation 


rcni 1C vTioxs 

There have been prepared each jear certain publications for 
distribution at the special exhibits in the Scientific Exhibit at 
the annual session 

The Cooperative Committee on Fractures Ins combined its 
material of the last four jears into a Primer on Fractures 
vvhich IS now on sale Other publications of the Scientific 
Exhibit on sale arc Practical Suggestions Regarding Biochemi¬ 
cal Diagnostic Methods ’ and ‘ Exhibit on Varicose Veins 


Report of the Committee on Scientific Research 
for 1930 


During the jear, thirt>-seven applications were received 
After careful consideration of the importance and fcasibiht> of 
the projects for vvhich aid was requested, and of the competence 
of the applicants to succeed in their research, the comiiiittce 
made awards m tvventj-fivc cases (grants 172 to 196), the total 
amount awarded being §13,330 Nine applications were declined 
two were withdrawn, and one is under active consideration The 
new grantees represent various fields of medical science The 
mam needs for vvhich financial aid was requested are technical 
assistance, four, apparatus, materials and supplies fifteen, com¬ 
bined, SIX In each case the money has been paid to the fiiiaiiciai 
officer of the institution with vvhich the grantee is connected, 
thus assuring an accurate accounting, the grants being dis¬ 
bursed on requisitions by the grantees Twice a jear official 
reports of the progress of the work and of disbursements arc 
made, and in all but one or two cases the recent reports indicate 
that the work under the grants of the committee is progressing 
satisfactorily The expenses of the committee for 1930 amount 
to §613 06 It IS of interest to note that during the year refunds 
have been received m the case of twelve grants, amounting in all 

to §2,19642 „ , 

A list of the grants made during 1930 and accounts of the 
work under previous grants pending at the end of 1929 are 
presented m the appendix 


recommendation 

The committee recommends that, for 1931, §12,000 be allotted 
for grants to aid medical research and §1,200 for the expenses 
of the committee 

Respectfully submitted 

Committee on Scientific Research of 

The American Medical Association 

Ludvig Hektoen, Chicago, Chairman Term expires, 1936 
C C Bass, New Orleans Term expmes, 1933 
John J Morton, Rochester, N Y Terra expires, 1933 
N W Jones, Portland, Ore Terra expires, 1934 
JiIvRTiN H Fischer, Cincinnati Terra expires, 1935 


Bureau of Medical Economics 
In accordance with the terms of a resolution adopted b) (ht 
House of Delegates at the Detroit session, a Bureau of Medical 
Economics has been created and is now engaged in prosecuting 
studies of important interest Dr R G Lcland, formed) 
assistant director of the Bureau of Health and Public Instrac 
tion, IS director of the new bureau The results of unesliga 
tioiis undertaken will be published in The Jourxal and m 
the Amfrican Medical Association Bulletin from time 
to time, and an annual report of the Bureaus work mil be 
submitted bj the Board ot Trustees 

Committee on Legislative Activities 
A resolution submitted b> Dr C B Wright, delegate from 
Afmncsota, and adopted bv the House of Delegates last jear 
provided for the appointment of a Committee on Legislative 
Activ itics Tins committee, composed of Drs D Chester 
Brown, E H Cary, Thomas S (TuIIeii, J H J Upham and 
C B Wright, has had a meeting with the Executive Cora 
mittce of the Board of Trustees, has conferred with the Director 
ol the Ptircau of Legal Medicine and Legislation and will 
cooperate in promoting the legislative plans of the Association 

Committee on Mental Hygiene 
A Committee on Mental Hjgicne, as provided for in a reso¬ 
lution submitted b\ Dr Tom B Throckmorton, delegate from 
the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases, was appointed as 
follows Dr H Douglas Singer, cbairiinn. Dr F G Ebaugli 
Dr Walter L Treadwaj, Dr J Allen Jackson and Dr E J 
Lmcrick This committee Ins been asked to serve as an 
advisorj committee to the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals in connection with its investigation of hospitals for 
mental and nervous diseases and has accepted 

Committee on Motion Pictures 
A Committee on kfotion Pictures, composed of Dr CP 
Emerson chairman Dr Carl Henrv Davis and Dr A B 
Lucklnrdt, was appointed bj the Board of Trustees and is now 
at worl 

Committee on Industrial and Domestic Hazards 
The Committee on Poisonous Gases appointed b> the Board 
of rnistccs, having discharged the duties assigned to it throupi 
the publication of several valuable reports. Ins been discontinued 
on request of the members of the committee The reports ol 
this committee attracted widespread attention and have undouht 
cdlj produced beneficial results It appears, however, that there 
arc numerous substances sold to the public the use of which 
involves definite domestic hazards and that other substances 
widely used in indiistrv are dangerous to health and life unless 
they are used under the proper conditions Such substances 
include volatile liquids the fumes of which are poisonous an 
other materials m products that are extensively used in homes 
In the manufacture of these products workers are subjected to 
serious dangers, and the use of them in the home and elsewhere 
may be accompanied bv distinct hazards to health and life 
It seems that no agency has been provided by the governmen 
by vvhich such hazards may be defined and the requisite sae 
guards enforced The Board of Trustees, therefore, recommen s 
to the House of Delegates that a committee be created to oea 
with industrial and domestic hazards for the purpose of securing 
and compiling information that may be applied for the pu 
protection 

Resolutions on Care of Veterans 
The resolutions on the care of veterans, vvhich were 
by the House of Delegates at the Detroit session, were ra 
nutted by telegraph to the President of the United Sta es 
accordance with the instruction of the House of Delegates 
Acting on suggestions offered in the discussion of these r 
lutions on the floor of the House at Detroit, conferences w 
held with physicians who have been active members ° 
American Legion concerning the adv isability of presenting 
resolutions to the directing official bodies of the Legion, a 
was determined by the Board of Trustees to leave to * ^ 
ment of those with whom conferences were held ^ 
the right time at vvhich to convev the resolutions to the p 
officers of the American Legion 
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Resolution on Standardization of Clinical 
Thermometers 

A resolution adopted b> the House of Delegates it Detroit 
provided that tlic Board of Trustees should request the Bureau 
of Standards to formulate i method wherebj thermometers 
alleged to conform to the standards set bv that bureau be 
checked as to such conformation and that suitable penalties be 
provided by law for violation of such standards b3 m<anufacturcrs 
The Board of Trustees desires to report that it is keeping 
this matter under close advisement and is endeavoring to formu 
late some prospective legislation that will have a reasonable 
chance for favorable consideration 


Working Personnel 

The services of approvimatcl} five hundred emplojees are 
required to carry on the Association’s work The Board of 
Trustees is happy to express its appreciation of their lojal and 
efficient service 


E B Heckcl, Chairman 
J H Walsh, Secretary 
D Chester Brow^n 
Allen H Bu^cE 
Thomas S Cullen 


A R Mitchell 
Joseph A Pettit 
Rock Slevster 
J H J Upham 


APPENDIX 


8 The Preparation of the Crystalline Follicular Osarian Hormone 
Thcelm Clement D \ eler Sulney Thajer and Eduard A Doisy 
Journal of Btohgtcal Chumstry June 1930 

9 Experimental Nephritis in the Frog I The Anatomic E\idence 
of Damage Jean Oli\er and Pearl Smith Journal of Expcrxmcntal Medx 
cine August 1930 

10 The Regulation of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 
Numerous Factora of Respiratory Control During Altered Pressures of 
Alveolar Oxygen Robert Gesell Hugo Krueger Grace Gorham and 
Theodore Bernthal Amcncau fouruai of Ph^siolog^ August, 1930 

n The Regubtion of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 
Numerous Factors of Respiratory Control During Intraxenous Injection 
of Sodium Cyanide and Reco\er> Robert Gesell Hugo Krueger Grace 
Gorham and Theodore Bernthal Aiucrtcan Journal of Ph^Siolog^ August 
1930 

12 The Regulation of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 

Numerous Factors of Respiratory Control During Hemorrhage and 
Reinjection Robert Gesell Hugo Krueger Grace Gorham and Theodore 
Bernthal American Journal of Physiology August 1930 

13 The Regulation of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 

Numerous Factors of Respiratory Control Folloning Intraienous Injection 
of Sodium Bicarbonate Robert Gesell Hugo Krueger Grace Gorham and 
Theodore Bernthal Atnertcan Journal of Physiology August 1930 

14 The Regulation of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 

Numerous Factors of Respiratory Control Folloumg Administration of 
Hydrochloric Acid of Carbon Dioxide and the Simultaneous Admmistra 
lion of Carbon Dioxide and Sodium Bicarbonate Robert Gesell Hugo 
Krueger Grace Gorham and Theodore Bernthal American Journal of 
Physiology August 1930 

15 The Regulation of Respiration A Study of the Correlation of 

Numerous Factors m Respiratory Control Produced by Intravenous Injec 
tion of Ammonium Chloride Methylene Blue Strychnine and Sodium 
Sulphide Robert Gesell Hugo Krueger Grace Gorham and Theodore 
Bernthal AmctHan Journal of Physiology August 1930 


GRANTS MADE B\ THE COMMITTEE ON 
THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH 

Grant ISS E A. Doisy director and professor of biologic chemistry 
Sl, Louis University School of 2\Iedtcme $600 to investigate bio assays 
of ovarian hormone preparations 

Grant IS6 Department of Pharmacology Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine $600 to uuestigate penetration and other features 
of racrcurochrome 220 soluble and of other antiseptics 
Grant 157 Treat B Johnson Sterling professor of chemistry and 
Katherine Haring Yale University $250 to investigate protein sugar 
constructions and their antigenic properties 
Grant 158 R G Hoskins M D director of research Worcester State 
Hospital $250 to investigate grow th promoting and sex stimulating frac 
tions of anterior lobe pituitary extracts on human metabolism 
Grant 159 A D Hirschfclder, professor of pharmacology University 
of Minnesota Medical School $250 to investigate the concentration of 
calcium and of magnesium in the blood m experimental and clinical 
conditions 

Grant 160 John R Murlin director and professor of physiology» 
Department of Vital Economics University of Rochester School of Medi 
cine $200 to investigate the administration of insulin by mouth 
Grant 161 E A Park, MD pediatrician in chief Johns Hopkins 
Hospital $125 to investigate the diseases affecting the hones m children 
Grant 162 J Murray Luck assistant professor of biochemistry 
Stanford University $200 to investigate the action of Neo-synthaUn on 
protein metabolism m normal human subjects 
Grant 163 O W Barlow assistant professor of pharmacology Wes 
tern Reserve University School of Medicine $200 to investigate the pre 
medication values of various opiates in relation to nitrous oxide anesthesia 
Grant 164 E L Jackson associate professor of pharmacology Emory 
University School of Medicine $200 to investigate the antagonism 
between soluble barbital and insulin 

The following is a hst of tlie investigations conducted under 
the Therapeutic Research Committee, which were published 
during 1930 

1 The Basal Metabolic Rate in Relation to the Menstrual Cycle 
Claire J Conkim and J F McClendon Archives of Internal Medicine 
January 1930 

2 A Comparison of the Method of Excretion of Neutral Red and 
Phenol Red bv the Mammalian Kidnev Eaton i^IacKay and Jean Oliver 
Journal of Zs pcrivicntal Medicine January 1930 

3 Mercurial Ointments m the Treatment of Syphilis Their Absorp¬ 
tion as Pleasured by Studies on Excretion H N Cole Nora Schrcibcr 
and Torald Sollmann ircht cs of Dermatology ard Syphilology March 
1930 

4 An Experimental Study of the Action of Sodium Iodide on Exci«!ed 
and Intact Ureters of Dogs Harry R Trattner Herbert B \V right and 
O W Barlow Jouriiat of Urolony April 19^0 

5 The Relation of Particle Sire to Mechanism of Dye Excretion by 
the Kidney Jean Oliver and Eshref Shevky Atncnean Journal of 
Physioloay "May 1930 

6 Pharmacologic Action of Various Aromatic Aliphatic Lcctones II 
Studies on Chemical Constitution and Pharmacologic Action W F von 
OeUingen /owruol of Pharmacolony and DrpcrwiattoJ Therapeutics 
Maj 1930 

7 Condcn^ntion Products of Aromatic Aldehydes with Ty Angelica 
Lactone M F von Octtingen JournaJ of the 4.mcncan Chemical Sociei\ 
May, 1930 


The follow jng grants were issued before Jan 1, 1930 In 
some cases the grant has expired and an unexpended balance 
remains, or the work is not yet completed or not yet published 


Grant 88 M S Dooley professor of pharmacology, Syracuse Uni 
versity College of Medicine $75 to aid m the completion of an investi 
gation on a comparison of the results of intramuscular injections in the 
frog of various preparations of digitalis with colorimetric assays of the 
same 

Grant 102 Charles W Greene professor of physiology and pharma 
cology University of Missouri Department of Physiology $250 to inves 
tigate the distribution of nitrous oxide and oxygen in the blood during 
anesthesia 

Grant 110 EE Ecker assistant professor of immunology Department 
of Pathology Western Reserve University School of ^^edlclne $200 to 
investigate the action of bacterial filtrates on intestinal movements 
Grant 119 Nicholas KopelofF associate in bacteriology Psychiatric 
Institute (New York) $100 to investigate bacihus acidophilus milk for 
the prevention and treatment of summer diarrhea in babies 

Grant 125 John R Murlin director and professor of physiology 

Department of Vital Economics University of Rochester School of Mcdi 
cine $200 to investigate the conditions under which insuhn may be 
administered effectively by the alimentary tract 11 

Grant 132 David Rapport Department of Physiology Tufts College 
Medical School $200 to investigate the physiologic effect of certain com 
pounds of tyrosine 

Grant 135 John R Murlin director and professor of physiology 

Department of Vital Economics University of Rochester School of Mcdi 
cine $100 to investigate the conditions under which insulin may be 
administered effectively by the ahmentarv tract 

Grant 139 John R Murlin, director and professor of physiology 

Department of Vital Economics University of Rochester School of Mcdi 
cine ^200, to investigate the conditions under which insulin may be 
administered effectively by the alimentary tract II 

Grant 142 Bernard E Read Department of Pharmacology Pcipmg 
Union Medical School $200 to investigate ephedra and ephednne 
Grant 143 Cleveland J White M D 104 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago $150 to investigate the local general and prophylactic aspects 
of superficial fungus diseases of the skin 

Grant 145 W F von Oettmgen senior instructor of pharmacology 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine $200, to investigate the 
synthesis and pharmacology of choline derivatives 

Grant 146 Nora E Schrciher research assistant Dcfartment of 
Pharmacology, Morley Chemical Laboratory Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine $250 to investigate the excretion of mercury under 
different methods of administration 

Grant 14S Harry R Trattner, M D demonstrator of surgery Wes 
tern Reserve University School of Medicine $200 to investigate the 
action of sympathetic and parasympathetic drugs on uretcnl activity 
Grant 149 F T Lord Si D instructor in medicine Ifanard Uni 
versity Medical School $250 to investigate th* relation of protective 
substance in the patient s scrum to the outlook in lobar pneumonia and 
the agglutination test as an indication of do age of Felton s antibody 
solution ■' 


urant 


- •• ‘'*v**\ j>u>MOiogy ana poarmacology 

Umversit^v of Missouri School of Medicine $300 to investigate the rcac 
tion of the coronary system to drugs 

Gram 153 E A. Daisy director and profes or of biologic chemistry 
St Louts Lmsersity School of Medicine ?(i00 to imesiigaie hioassay, 
of ovarian hormone preparations ^ 

P™f«">r of pathology Hoagland Laboratory 
Long Island College Hospital $200 to invesUgate experimental nephritis. 
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GcANTS and riNANCIAL StATEMDAT OF COMVITTCE 
ON Scientific Reseakcii 

N EW GRANTS 

Grant 172 Detlev W Bronl Unuersity of Pcnnsjhania $175 for 
Study of the ner\ous regulation of the heart 

Grant 173 Arthur r Coca Jvov \ork Hospital $600 for a study of 
avian tubercle infection 

Grant 174 Alfred R Roos College of JIe<lical Evangelists Loma 
Linda Calif t55 for study of hay fever pollens in the Southwest 
Grant 175 Helen T Parsons Unuersitv of Wisconsin ^200 for study 
of tlie phjstoloffic ciTects of high protein diets (see grant 19a) 

Grant 176 Fred J Wampler Medical College of Virginia Richmond, 
$1 200 for the stud) of the lung involvement in human ascarnsis 

Grant 2 77 W T Dau son Lnnercifj of Tc\ns School of Medicine 
Galveston $140 for chemical and physiologic stud} of alkaloids of the 
cinchona senes (see grant 192) 

Grant 178 Karl H MartzIolT Unncrsitv of Oregon 'Medical School 
Portland $150 for study of Iiealing after gastro cntcrastom> 

Crant 179 Ccorge T Pack Memorial Ho-spital New ork $300 for a 
stud} of certain chmcopatliologic problems of melanoma 


ruiaiiciaf Slatcun nf for l^SO 


Bvilancc 

to credit of committee Tan 1 29 20 

^ 530 76 

Appropmtion 

for 1930 

13 200 00 

Refund 

gniit 

lOfJ 

327 4S 

Refund 

grant 

113 

03 00 

Refund 

grant 

144 

456 tS 

Refund 

grant 

151 

301) 00 

Refund 

grant 

152 

03 

Refund 

grant 

153 

IH (\ 

Refund 

grant 

253 

200 00 

Refund 

grant 

157 

20» 93 

Refund 

grant 

164 

49 56 

Refund 

grant 

166 

119 65 

Refund 

grant 

173 

121 57 

Refund 

grant 

176 

147 12 


Grants and Li/senses Patd tn 20^0 

Grant 172 Detlev W'’ Rronk 
Grant 17^ Arthur F Coca 
Crnnt 174 Alfred R Roos 
Grant 175 Helen T Parsons 
Grant 176 Fred J Wampler 


$15 927 18 


Crant 177 
Grant 178 
Crant 179 
Grant IbO 
Grant 181 
Grant 182 
Crant 18^ 

Crant 184 
Crant 185 
Grant 186 
Grant 187 
Crant 1^8 
Grant 189 
Grant 190 
Grant 191 
Grant 192 
Grant 193 
Grant 194 
Crant 195 
Grant 196 
Clerical expenses 
Printing 


W T’ Dawson 
Karl n Martzloff 
Ccorge T Pack 
Stanhope na>nc Jones 
Lrvvm Brand 
Icic C Maev 
Robert A Hegner 
Herbert F Thurston 
Daniel A ^fcCinlv 
W^ W Swingle and Joseph J PfilTner 
A R Johnston 
Owen H W^angcnstccn 
Ralpii n Major 
Tlicodorc Cornbicct 
W E Burget 
W T Daw son 
Harr} J Deuel Jr 
C H rhiencs 
Helen T Porsons 
W art! W'^ Summerville 


175 00 
600 00 
I 4^5 00 
’00 00 
I 200 00 
140 00 
150 00 
100 00 
500 00 
700 00 
500 00 
1 500 00 
300 00 

150 no 
1 000 00 
1 000 00 
OOO 00 
500 00 
500 00 
500 00 
no 00 

300 00 
500 00 
300 00 
150 00 
600 00 
13 06 


Balance on hand 


$13 943 06 
$ I 934 12 


Grant 180 Stanhope Bayne Jonc5 Univcrsit} of Rochester Kew 'liork 
$500 for tlie study of diemotlicrapy of tubcradosis by Georges Knaysv 
Grant 181 Enrin Brand New \orK State Psjdiiatnc Institut- and 
Hospital $700 for research in cystinuria 

Grant 182 Icic G Macy Merrill Palmer School Detroit $500 for a 
study of vitamins A and B m human breast milk 

Grant 183 Robert A Hegner Johns Hopkins Umaerslty $1 500 for 
slndi of host parasite relations in man in continuation of work und-r 
TetU grants nos 101 (C A Brant Fund) 1920 125 1927 and 

'^Grant^lSd Herbert F Thurston Indiana Universitl Indianapolis 
$300 for study of the suturing of blood aessels 

Grant 185 Daniel A McGtntj Emory University Georgia $150 for 
study of the metabolism of lactic acid in the cardiac muscles 

Grant ISO W W Swingle and Joseph J Pfiffner Princeton Dmaer 
svty $1 000 for the preparation and study of extract of cortex of 

'^'Grant'^187 A R Johnston University of Cincinnati $1 000 for a 
study of the tovic action of poisonous amines 

Grant 188 Owen H Wangensteen Universitj of Minnesota $600 for 

ctiiflv of intestinal obstruction . _ y tenn 

Grant 189 Ralph H Major Unuersity of Kansas Lawrence $500 
for studj of depressor substances in the brain lu er and pancreas 

Grant 190 Ueodore Cornbleet University of Illinois Medical S^ool 
Chicago $500 for studj of effect of carbohydrate metabolism and light on 
the skin 


Jott A If A 
Hat 2 I9J1 

1 ^ Burget University of Oregon Jledical School 

lo”^ and 1 "o' IP’oT '“P Eraats 11} 

Grant 192 W T Dawson Lmversitj of Texas School of Mdiaj 
Galveston SIIO for further work on cinchona alkaloids (see grant hi) 
Grant 193 Harry J Deuel Jr University of Southern (hliforma 

J 05 Angeles $jOO for stud} of the antikctogcmc value of vamji 

carijoh} antes 

Grnnt 194 C H Thiencs University of Southern California, Los 

Angcits $o00 for ntudv of the relationship between the myenteric plexus 

and gnn^Moiis arid the mesenteric nerves 

Grant I9a Helen T Parsons University of isconsin $300 for (ar 
tlitr stud} of the phvstologic tffects of high protein diets (see grant 1/5) 

STATE OF MORK UNDER FREMOUS GR/\NTS 
1 Coiirt-rinD Dtnisc the \eve 
Completed means that the v\ork immediately aided b} a grant has 
been concluded that Tcconnt has been made of the expenses and fJut 
results of the work have been published 

Cnnt 103 2926 $S3S to R O Loebcl Cornell University Medio! 

College for sludv of the gnseou'* exchange of normal and malignant cdls 
j^icinrdson H B I oclicl R O and Shorn E Respiratory Metaboloa 
of^Exci«?cd iNornnI and Dnbetic Tissue Prcc Soc Exper Btol ir l/ri 
658 1928 Loebcl R O and Shorr E Effect of Respiratory 
Depressants on the lvL<pinlor\ Quotient of Excised Tissue Proc Soc 
r r^r lUol 6- Med 2G 722 1929 Richardson H B Shorr E and 
1 ochtl R O The Respirator} Quotient of Ivormal and Diabetic Tissue 
J Dtol Chem St :>SI 2930 

Cnnt lOS 1927 ^750 to C V Green Alichigan State College for 

stud} of inhrntancL of color blindness and hemophilia with especial 
nfertnee to linkigL Davenport C B Sex Linkage m Man Gtnehes 
a% 401 19 j0 

Cririt 209 1927 *^600 to C B Semerak Rush 'Medical College for 
sttul} of the pathologic changes m carbon monoxide poisoning ($337-18 
rcfuiulcil) Semerak C B and Bacon L II Expenmcnfal Lesions of 
the Brain from Carbon J^Ionovide Arch Path 10 823 2930 

Grant 132 192S $200 to F T Rogers C L Martin and J S 

Swtcnc' Bavlor Lnivcrsitv for stud\ ot the effect of the roentgen ray 
on the vuprarcnals Roger’? I T and "Martin C L The Effects of 

\ Ra>b on the Adrenal Gland 4m J Ph^siot 03 219 I9j 0 
Grant 244 192S «S00 to I S Falk Unuersitj of Chicago for 

research on the purification of diphthena toxin and antitoxin ($-^3618 
rtfuiHkd) Maver ^^ar} E The Crowtii and Toxin Production or 

Corvntbacterium Dipthcriae m Synthetic Mediums / Infect Dn 
47 384 1930 

Grant 34a 2928 $600 to Kamil Schulhof John “McCormick rnstitutc 

for Infectious Diseases Chicago for studv of the ph>stoIogic action of 
thvroMii as compared with thvroglobulin Scfnilhof Kami! Thjrogloba 
hn versus Thyroxin Am J PJ\s\ot 03 270 1930 The Effect of Anti 

thyroglobulm Scrum on the Pbvsiological Action of Thyroglobulin ibid. 

03 175 1930 

Grant 1-19 1928 $250 to G E Burget University of Oregon School 

of Medicine for stud} of the hydraulic pressure in closed 

loops (Van Zwalenburg Fund) Burget G E and others The Clo co 
Intestinal Loop Arch Snrg SI 829 1930 

Crmt 152 1929 $-)00 to A H Smith and T S Moise -tale Dm 
versity for study of the relation of diet to renal physiology and 
m continuance of the work under grant 121 1927 ($48 03 refunded) 

Bar ons Helen T Smith Arthur H Moise T S and JlCTdei 

leafayette B Diet and Tissue Growth Response to High Protein Diet* 
and Lmlatcral rvephrcctomy During Reproduction and Lactation m the 
Rat with Particular Reference to Kidnev Changes m Both ‘Mother an 
Offspring Arch Path lO 1 1930 Parsons Helen T Urea Concert 

trations in the Blood of the Rat in Relation to Pregnancy and Lai^tion 
on Diets Containing Varying Concentrations of Protein J Biol Chert 
8 S JIl 1930 Further publications will be made 

Cr'int 154 1929 500 to Robert Hegner School of Hygiene and 

Piildic Heillh Johns Hopkins University for studies of the hostparasi^^ 
reHtions m man in continuation of work under gnnts 101 (C ^ 

Fund) 1926 and 125 1927 (see previous reports by the committee) i 
following articles on the results of the work have been 1 f 
Hegner Robert Transmission of Intestinal Protozoa from ^fan and 
Animals to Parasite Free Fowls Am J Hyg 9 529 1929 

Robert The Infection of Parasite Free Chicks with Intestinal Fmtoz 
from Birds and Other Aninnls ibid 10 33 3929 Ratcliffe H 

The Comparative Adaptability of Trichomonas Muris and Tnebonwna’ 
Parva to Culture Medn and to Changes m the Intestinal Flora oi 
ibid 10 63 1929 Ratcliffe H L A Method for Obtaining a Breeding 
Stock of Rats Free from Intestinal Protozoa 5cicjtcc TO 286 1- 
Hegner Robert The Viability of Tnehomonad Flagellates in > 

J Parasttot 16 47 1929 Schumaker E Experimental Infedion o 

Rats with the Balantidium from the P;g Snn:cc 70 384 19_9 ^ ^ 

Robert Endohmax Amoebae in the Vagina of Rhesus ^ 

/ Pomsnol IG 91 1929 Rn.cliffv 


the Diet and Intestinal Conditions of Rats upon 


Trichomonas Hominis and Pcntatncliomonas Ardin Deltei/i 
11 J59 1930 Ampler F J A Preliminary Report on “'e ^ J 

Effects of Plasmochin on P Catliemerium Areh f 
1930 Ratcliffe H L The Relations of Endamoeba 
mastix Bettencourti to the Diet and Intestinal Conditions of Ra 
/ Parasitol 3 6 76 1930 of 

Grant 1S6 1929 $300 to C I Reed University of Blinois Colleg 

Through the Human Skm 4rr/i Phys Thcrap 12 49 1930 

C l and Barnard R D Studies on the Physiological Action of Lig 
Am J Physxol 93 146 1930 
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Grant 157 1929 $1 000 to C H Prizicr Um\crsity of Pcnnsyhann, 
for field study of families \\ith tendencies to deafness ($304 93 refunded) 
Gardner \V J and Frazier C 11 Bilateral Acoustic Neurofibromas 
A Clinical Sliidj and Field Suracy of a Family of Fi\e Generations with 
Bilateral Deafness in Thirtj Eight i^Icmbers Arch Natrol & Psychat 
2a 266 1930 

Grant 161 1929 $600 to E B Hart Unuersity of Wisconsin for 

work on the factors influencing the distninition of copper in animal 
tissues with particular reference to the storage of copper m the tissues of 
the fetus and its influence in prctenting anemia during the suckling 
stage in continuation of work under grant 334 192S Elvehjem C A 
Kemmerer A R , Hart E B and llalpin J G The Effect of the 

Diet of the Hen on the Iron and Copper Content of the Egg J Bwf 
Chon S5 89 1929 Hart E B EUehjem C A Steenbock Harry 
Bobstedt, G , and Fargo J M A Study of the Anemia of Young Pigs 
and Its P^e^cnt^on, J Nuiritton S 277 1930 
Grant 165 1929 $600 to L R Whitaker Boston Universit> School of 

Iilcdicine for uork on the phjsiology and pathology of the gallbladder 
in continuation of uork under grant 141 1928 WhitaVer L R Sur 

gical Management of Gallbladder Disease Ncu England J Med 
203 718, 1930 

2 Grants Relinquished and Refunded 
Grant 151 1929 $300 to B Z Rappaport Unicersity of Illinois 

College of Medicine for experimental a\ork on human ascanasis Because 
the grantee found it impossible to secure aoUinteers for lus experiments 
this grant has been relinquished and the monev refunded 

Grant 155 1929 $100 to F D Weidman Um\ersit> of PeunsjKama 

for a stud> of the elimination of djes b> the skin Owing to change in 
plan the grantee found it inadMsable to carry out the work as intended 
and the amount granted has been refunded 

3 Incomflete 

A. ^^o^k Under Grant Completed Account Rendered of Expenses 
but Results not Published 

Grant 94 1926 $800 to R L Benson XJnucrsity of Oregon School 

of Medicine, for expenmental stud^ of arteriosclerosis 

Grant 106 1927 $500 to A M \udkm hale University for work 

on experimental cataract and related changes The following articles have 
been published \udkm A M The Formation of the Aqueous Humor 
Tr Am Acad Opth & Oh taring 1928 A Critical and Experimental 
Stud> Tr Am Ophth Soc 26 319 1928 Krause A C and Yudkin 
A M The Chemical Composition of the Normal Aqueous Humor of 
the Dog J Biol Chem 88 471 1930 The final paper is in the course 
of preparation 

Grant 107 1927 ^500 to H L Huber Chicago for work on the 

chemical and immunologic properties of the pollens of ha> fever and 
allied conditions 

Grant 113 1927 $500 to C W Apfelbach Pre^bjterian Hospital 

Chicago for work on the renal function after glomerular infarction 
($95 09 refunded) Miller E M and Apfelbach C NN Experimental 
Infarction of the Glomeruli in Dogs Arch Path 4 193 1927 Jensen 
C R and Apfelbach C \\ Method of Making Repeated Detcrmina 
tions of the Intra Arterial Systolic Blood Pressure in Dogs Arch Path 
6 ^9, 1928 The final article is m course of publication 
Grant 123 1927 $500 to S R Gifford Unuersitj of Nebraska School 

of Medicine for study of the chemical properties of the normal and 

cataractous lens 

Grant 127 1928 $300 to R L Moodie Santa Monica Calif tov ard 

a study of the lesions associated with deafness among precolumbian 
Pcruiians 

Grant 148 1928 $250 to J J Morton University of Rochester School 

of Medicine and Dentistry for work on intoxication in intestinal ohstruc 
tion and strangulation (Van Zvvalenburg Fund) Morton J J The 
Differences Between High and Low Intestinal Obstruction in the Dog 
An Anatomic and Physiologic Explanation Arth Sitrg 18 1119 1929 
Additional articles wiU be published 

Grant 150 1929 $200 to Benjamin Friedman Knapp Memorial Eve 

Hospital New \ork for the study of ocular pulsations by graphic methods 
The results of the work are in the course of publication 

Grint 153 1929 $300 to G A Talbert University of North Dakota 

for the continuation of the study of the constituents common to the sweat 
blood and urine aided by previous grants (104 and 122 1927 and 135 
1928) ($116 61 refunded) 

Gmnt 159 1929 $300 to R L Moodie Santa Monica Calif to 

complete a study of otosclerosis and other cau es of deafness among pre 
Columbia Peruvians under grant 127 1928 

Grant 164 1929 $100 to J H Black Baylor University College of 

Medicine for the chemical study of ragweed pollen ($49 56 refunded) 
Grant 166 1929 8500 to H F Thurston Indianapolis for the study 

of the toxemia of acute intestinal obstruction 

Grant 168 1929 $500 to V C Jacobsen Albany Medical College 

for the study of the effects on animal tissues of alternating current oi 
ultra high frequency 

Grant 169 1929 *600 to H J Howard Washington Universitv School 

of Medicine for aid in research in ophthalmic bactcnologv 

Grant 170 1929 $500 to G E Burget tniverstty of Oregon School o* 
Medicine for continuation (grant 149 1926) of a study of the effect of 
hydraulic pressure in do cd intestinal loops (see grant 191 I930j 

B \ctne Work Still in Progrc«' 

Crant 105 192" SCO to H B Ward Lni\cr«tty of Illinoi for 
study of life historv of broad fi h tapeworm endemic m man in northern 
Minnc Ota The work under this grant is till m progress The vvorx 
Ins dndo ed conditions of iich ‘Significance that an extensive studv of 
the distribution and frequenev of the para«itc in the region m question 
has been undcitaken bv the stale board of health ot "'Iinnesota Recent 
work under the grant has demon trated the pre cnci* of the worm m Iowa 


and Nebraska The structure of the larva is being studied to discover 
if possible characteristics by means of which it may be differentiated from 
other ce tode larvae m food fish The following articles have been 
published Essex H E On the Life History of Bothnoccphalus Cuspi 
datis Cooper 1927 A Tapeworm of the W’'anEyed Pike Tr 4m 
Microscop Soc 17 348 1928 Hjortland A L On the Structure 

of an Adult Triaenophorus Robustus J Porasitot 15 38 1928 Ward 
H B Studies on the Broad Fish Tapeworm in Minnesota JAMA 
Oa 389 (Feb 2) 1929 

Grant 115 1927 $100 to J E Else Univcrsitv of Oregon School of 
Medicine for experimental work on the surgery of the esophagus Else 
J E Carcinoma of the Esophagus North icst Med 28 25 1929 

Grant 117 1927 $250 to W H Hunter University of Oregon School 

of Medicine for study of experimental chronic nephritis 

Grant 118 1927 $1 000 to Edward Reynolds and E A Hooton 
Harvard University for study of the mechanism of erect posture 

Grant 133 1928 $715 to F L Dunn University of Nebraska, for 

spectrophotometne analysis of biologic fluids 

Grant IJa 1928 $300 to G A Talbert University of North Dakota 
for study of constituents common to the sweat the blood and tlie urine 
(continuation of grants 104 and 122 1927) The work under this grant 
has been merged into that under grant 153 1929 

Grant 140 1928 $400 to Bernhard Steinberg Toledo Hospital for 

study of recovery from experimental peritonitis Steinberg Bernhard 
and Goldblatt Harry Production of Active Immunity Against the Fatal 
Outcome of Experimental Fecal Peritonitis Arch Jut Med 42 415 
1928 Steinberg Bernhard and Snyder D A Immune Cellular Rcac 
tions in Experimental Acute Peritonitis Arch Path 8 419 1939 

Sternberg Bernhard The Cause of Death m Acute Diffuse Peritonitis 
Pioc Soc Erper B\ol & Med 2S 59 1930 

Grant 143 and 146 1928 $568 61 to W R Tweedy Loyola University 
School of Medicine CThicago for work on purifying the parathyroid bor 
mone Tweedy W R and Chandler S B Studies on the Blood Plasma 
Cakium of Normal and Parathvroidcctomized Albino Rats Am J P}i\swl 
88 7a4 1929 Tweedy W R Studies on the Plasma Calcium R using 
Principle of Bovine Parathyroid Glands J Biol Client 88 649 19^0 
Grant 147 1928 $1 000 to A V Hardy State Hygienic Laboratone« 
Iowa City for work on the bacteriology of undulant fever Hardy A V 
Hudson M G and Jordan C F The Skin as a Porta! of Entry in 
Brucella Melitensis Infections / Infect Dts 45 271 1929 Hardv 

A V and others Undulant Fever with Special Reference to Studv of 
Brucella Infection in Iowa Public Health Rep 45 2433, 3930 Hardy 
A \ and others National Institute of Health Bulletin number 2 SS 1931 
Grant 158 1929 $2 000 to G R LaRue and A S Wartbin UnucTvty 
of Michigan for work on the broad tapeworm m continuation of work 
under grants 96 1926 and 131 1928 The v^ork is in progress \ ergeer 
Teums Causes Underlying Increased Incidence of Broad Tapeworm in 
Man in North America J A M A 95 1579 (Nov 22) 1930 
Grant 160 1929 $500 to Helen Bourquin University of Michigan 
for work on diuretic substance of experimental diabetes insipidus and 
the study of its properties, m continuation of the worl under grants 120 
1927 and 102 1926 

Grant 362 3929 $300 to J P Simonds Northwestern University 

Medical School for a study of the action of cinchophcn and its denva 
tncs on the Uver 

Grant 263 1929 $750 to George Hermann Tulane Unuersity School 
of Mcdicme for the study of problems of the circulation 

Grant 167 1929 ^500 to Hans Jensen Johns Hopkins Uni\cr*;itv for 
aid m the chemical and physiologic study of toad poisons Jensen Hans 
and Chen K K Chemical Studies on Toad Poisons J Biol Chem 
87 741 and 755 3930 

Grant 171 1929 *^3 500 to National Research Council for the study of 
undulant fever under the auspices of the council s committee on infectious 
abortion Active work is in progress at the Central Brucella Station 
Michigan State College East Lansing 


ADDENDA TO REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 

TREASURER’S REPORT 

Report of the Treasurer of the American Medical Association 
for the jear ending Dec 31, 1930 


Reserve Invested as at Dec 31 1929 
Bonds Purchased (cost) 


5834 113 50 
75 SIS SO 


Less Bonds Exchanged 


-^909 932 00 
14 100 00 $S95 8j2 00 


Balance for Investment Dec 31 1929 
Interest on Investment 
Interest on Monthly Bank Balance 


$ 42 406 42 
3u 089 00 
1 240 55 


Less Treasurer s Checl on Bonds Purchased 
Inverted and Lmnvested Reserve as at Dec 31 1930 


80 635 97 
01 VOO a6 


18 4j 

*914 rCT 41 


DAMS MEMORIAL FLND 
Biilance Fund Dec 31 1929 
19.>0 Interest on Banl Balance 


^ 5 908 62 
17S57 


Total Fund as at Dec 31 1930 on Deposit 


* 6 0^7 19 


Alstin a Hwde , Treasurer 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


„ , Januiry 16, 1931 

To ihc Boatd of Tiusiccs, 

Atiiciican Medical Associalwii, Chicago, lUtitois 

Dear Sirs 


In accordance with your instructions, we have audited the 
accounts of the American liledical Association for the year 
ended December 31, 1930, and ha\e prepared therefrom, and 
append hereto, the statements undermentioned 


Exhibit "A”—Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 1930 
Exhibit ‘ B”—Income Account, for the jear ended 
December 31, 1930 


Schedules, for the year ended December 31, 1930 
Schedule “1"—^Journal Operating' Expenses 
Scltedule "2'—Association and Miscellaneous Expenses 


We certifj that tlie Balance Slicet and Income Account 
Correctly present, in our opinion, the hnaiKial jiositum of the 
Association as at December 31, 1930, and the results of its 
operations for the jear ended on that date, subject to the follow 
iiig qualifications 

(1) The Inventories of Materials, Supplies and Work in 
Progress, *^83,318 84, arc stated in accordance with affidavits 
sworn to bj responsible officials of the Association and have not 
been verified by us m anv waj 

{2) In accordince with the established practice of the Asso¬ 
ciation, no provision has been made for (a) accrued interest on 
bonds, (b) memberships due and unpaid, (c) accrued sal iries 
and wages, and (d) accrued taxes 

(3) Depreciation has been computed on diminishing values at 
rates which normally apply to cost of equipment 

(4) Subscriptions paid m advance represent an estimated 
amount based on cash receipts for subscriptions for viar 1931 
received from December 8, to December 31, 1930, inclusive The 
same method has been used m previous vears 

(5) Advance pavmcnts on publications represent an estimated 
amount of prepaid subscriptions to Iljgeia, f127,048 63 plus 
?2S,20127 received in advance for January advertising and 
directory service 

There are certain lawsuits pending against the Association, or 
against some officer for whose alleged libel the 2 \ssoctation is 
sought to be made liable We have received a letter from the 
attornejs of the Association to the effect tint the claims, while 
large m amount, are not likely to be sustained if the experience 
of the Association in dealing with such matters during the last 
tv enty-fivc jears is taken as a criterion 

We have pleasure in reporting that the books arc maintained 
in excellent condition and that every facility was afforded ns 
for the proper conduct of the audit 

Yours triilj. 

Peat, Mvuwick, Mitchell &. Co 


EMIIDIT A 


Balance Sheet as at December 31 1930 

^Ipropcrtv and Equipment (at cost less dcprccialion) 

Real Estate and Buddings 
MTchiners 
Tipc and Metnl 
Furniture and Equipment 
Chemical Laboratory 
Library 


$ 87S 49d ‘I'l 
112 229 90 
n SU .>2 
60 610 80 
3 254 10 
41941 


Total Propcrt> and Eqafpnient 


$i 06$ 823 97 


Deoosil on Machinery Purchase Contract (nuolving further 
expenditure of $59,500 00) 


10 500 00 


$ 


nvestments (at cost) 

U S Government Securities 
Eailroad, Municipal and other bonds _ 

‘asll held by Treasurer for Investment 

;Lh in Bank and on Hand—General Account 

'emporary Investments—Certificates of Deposit 


2BS 332 75 
607 499 25 


895 832 00 

18 835 -11 
200 620 29 
600 000 00 


Accounts receivable 

CooperaUve Aledical Advertising Bureau 

Reprints 

■Miscellaneous 


$ 77 634 93 

11 705 08 
5 926 44 
10 749 95 


Inventories of Materials Supplies and W'orL m Progress 
Expenditures on I ubhCTtions m Prosress 
Prepaid E'ipenses—Insurance etc 


106 016 40 

83 318 84 
97 031 62 
3 377 74 


Total 


$3 084 3S6 27 


LlAUfLITlCS 

Accounts Payable 

Co-operative Medical Adicrlising Bureau 
Miscellaneous 


Subscriptions paid in Adnncc 
Ad\ancc Payments on Publications 

het Worth 

Association Rcsenc Fund 


$ IIO0835 

21 29] 91 

$ 32 350 23 
9? 386 « 
152 249 P 


$ 230 000 00 


Capital Account 
Amount thereof as at Dcccm 

her 31 1929 $2 142 643 99 

Act Income for the jear ended 
December 31 1930 409 725 64 2 552 369 63 


Net Worth as at December 31 1930 2*^0236963 


Total $3 084 356 27 


JOUFSAt 

Gross narnitip«i 


EMIIBIT B ’ 

LNCO’IIE ACCOUNT 
For the Near E ded December 31, 1930 


Ftnow<5hip Dues and Subscriptions 
Advert 1 mg 

Tofibing 

Rcpnms 

Books 

In«iignia 

Nliscellancous Saks 

Interest 

$ 

6IS2/9 47 
1 00611814 
10 ^ 683 65 
4 9’4 55 
P 445 11 
58/445 
8 9972’ 
16 897 61 

Gross Farnings from Journal 
Operating ETptnsts—Schedule 1 

$I 7/3 I’O 18 
993 1/4 ’5 

Net Earnings from Journal 

§ 

780 045 93 

Miscellaneous Income 

Rents 

Sundr> Publications 

$ 1 200 no 

46 810 80 

48 01080 

Association Income 

Income from Investment* 

New Property 

Miscellaneous 

S 38 291 49 

8 487 44 
318 14 

47 09/ 07 

Gross Income 

$ 

S7S 153 SO 

Association Expenses—Schedule 2 
Miscellaneous Expenses—Schedule 2 

^316 656 37 
148 771 79 

465 4’816 

Net Income 


409 /25 64 


SCHEDULE 1 

JOURN VL OPERATING EXPENSES 


For the ^ ear Ended December 31 1930 
ages and Salaries 
Editorials Neus and Reporting 
I aper-—lournal Slock 
1 aper—I^IiscclIancous 
LlectroDpcs and Engravings 
Binding 
Ink 

Postage-—First Gass 
Postage-—Second Class 
Journal Commissions 
Collection Commissions 
Discount 

Express and Cartage 
LxchaiiKe 
Office Supplies 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Ofticc Jobbing 
Power and Light 
Factory Supplies 

Repairs and Renewals—Machinery 
Loss on Bad Debts 
Miscellaneous Operating Evpenses 


4i6 

5 00 

3 56 
S40 

4 26 

6 70 
9 91 
8 63 
4 Si 
6 52 
6 /3 


Total Journal Operating Expenses before provision for 
deprecation W3,444St 


Depreciation on Equipment 



Nfachinerj 

* 10*^ 

$12 470 00 

Furniture and Equipment 

10 % 

5 385 07 

Factory Equipment 

10 % 

1 349 47 

Type 

107o 

25 37 


Total Journal Operating Expenses 
* All depreciation is computed on diminishing ba/anccs 


SCHEDULE 2 

ASSOCIATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
For the Near Ended December 31 
Association Expenses 
Association 

Health and Public Instructions 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 
Chemical Laboratory 
Medical Education and Hospital 
Organization and Field Secretary 


EXPEIvSES 

1930 


$ 92 74/ 49 
26 512/O 
28 731 93 
26 156 21 
56 /80S2 
3 778 78 
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ThcripcntJt Resc^rch 

Lefr'il Mcdicmc Tiul I cgi'ilation 

Bureau of IincstJRation 

PhyMCal Tljenpj 

Central Scicntihc Eslnbit 

Propert) 

Laboratorj DeprcciaUon—10^ 

3 102 76 
31 677 00 
21 676 13 
10 756 9S 

6 543 40 

7 830 86 
361 56 

Total Assoesatjon Expenses 

<5316 656 37 

Miscellaneoiis Expense^ 

Insurance xnd Taxes 

Lefral atJtl Investitattou 

Buildmg ExpenTt-s 

Bmldmt, Depreciation (2^ on dninnishing: balances) 

Fuel 

Snndo Publications 

Library Depreciation (10*c on dinniushmg balances) 

S 21 149 36 
22 463 76 
30 929 lo 
U 30b 35 
5 429 32 
57 445 2a 
46 60 

Total Miscellaneous Expenses 

^14b 771 79 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL 

To the Mcmbcts of the House of DeUgates of the Auuncan 
Medical Association 

The Judicial Council has held two meetings since the last 
annual session During the jear the Council has iindt official 
decision in a case of appeal from the rulings of the council 
and the house of delegates of a constituent state societj and 
has heard the appeal of a component socictj from the rulings of 
another constituent state society Opinions ha\e been rendered 
in mail) instances to mdieidual nienibers and to the officers of 
count) societies and state associations from whom requests 
have been received 

Whether it be due to economic conditions now existing or to 
changing relations in medicine, it is a notevv ortli) fact that nian> 
of the questions submitted to the Judicial Council are new ques¬ 
tions and that there are no precedents to serve in their solution 
It IS also noteworth) that manv of them have to do with the 
relations of ph)siciaiis to the hospital and with relations of 
the hospital and the members of the hospital staff to the public 

Cot-LECTlOt AXD ArPROPRIATIOV OF PHVSICIA^S PCES 
E\ Hospitals 

It has been brought to the attention of the Judicial Council 
that some hospitals have adopted rules whereby attending staff 
ph)siciaiis are prohibited, under certain conditions, from accept¬ 
ing fees for professional services though charges for such 
services are made and fees are collected and appropriated to 
their own use by these hospitals In one instance, members of 
a hospital staff were prohibited from the collection of fees for 
services rendered to certain vv'ard patients who were required 
to pa) for hospital accommodations and to pay for service 
rendered by members of its staff the hospital retaining all 
inonc) collected for its own use Inquiries received indicate a 
tendeiic) on the part of some hospitals to adopt rules providing 
for the collection of all fees by hospital officials and pa)ment 
b) them to attending ph)sicians for their professional services 
to patients The Judicial Council, on request, m one case 
gave Its opinion to the effect that such procedure on the part of 
a hospital is unethical 

Hospital axd Hevltii Associatiovs 

In reports prcviousl) submitted to the House of Delegates, 
the Council has referred to organizations controlled bv groups 
of lavaiien, or b) individuals, offering medical and hospital 
service to anv who will bii) ‘membership and pa) a nominal 
sum each month as 'dues Such schemes have been put into 
operation in various places and have failed within a few weeks 
or months because of inadequate income or because of failure 
to render good service The ludicial Council has regarded these 
schemes as being econoimcallv unsound, unethical and mimical 
to the public interest 

Witbin the last vear sonic coniniunitv hospitals have 
announced their intention to provide medical surgical and hos¬ 
pital service to families on a flat rate basis In at least one 
instance such service lias been offered to families for Sa5 a 
vear, irrespective of the number of members in such families 
In most instances certain exceptions are made in that persons 
with chronic diseases arc not entitled to receive the benefits 
of the plan and obstetric service is not supplied without addi- 
t onal campeiisation The incnibcrs of the Judicial Council doubt 


that It is wise to lead the people m any conimumf) to believe 
that all nccessar) medical and hospital service, even though 
chronic diseases and obstetric care be excepted, can be pro¬ 
vided for the average family for §3S a year In the cases 
presented to it the Judicial Council has advised against the 
adoption of sucli plans b) community hospitals because it is 
believed that the) are not economically sound in that they 
mav be untavorabl) affected by conditions entire!) bevond con¬ 
trol under which contracts cannot be fulfilled There are other 
aspects of the matter that readily present themselves for con¬ 
sideration involving the interests of physicians m the community 
who cannot participate m such plans 

CoproRVTiox Practice 

The Council lias not undertaken an) comprehensive studies 
of corporation practice because this bod) is not properly equipped 
for such purposes This is an important subject and tlie Council 
is pleased to know tliat the Bureau of Medical Economics will 
make studies of this field 

All important decision dealing with corporation practice was 
handed down b) the Superior Court of the State of California 
speaking through Judge Samuel R Blake, a member of that 
Court in the case of The Peoflc of the State of Califoima on 
the Rilation of Giaiuille hlcGozian, Plaintiff, v' ilcdical Ser¬ 
vice Corpoiatioii a Coipoiatwn Defendant A digest of the 
opinion in this case appeared m California and IPestein Medi 
cine and was reproduced in the Avierican Medical Assqcia- 
Tiox Bulletin for December, 1930 The Court held that "The 
right to practice medicine attaches to the individual an^* dies wiUi 
him and it cannot be made a subject of business sheltered under 
the cloak of corporation having marketable shares descendable 
under the laws of inheritance ’ The Court concluded that the 
acts enumerated and done bv the defendant corporation con¬ 
stitute practicing a s)stem of medicine, or mode of treating the 
sick and afflicted m this state within the meaning of the Medical 
Practice Act and therefore, is in violation of law" This 
conclusion of the court followed upon a statement in the opinion 
that The corporate cannot, of course, as a corporation, pass 
the medical board examination and can onl) act through its 
agents’' It was further stated in the opinion of the court 
that The fact that the Workmen s Compensation Act compels 
all cmplovers to furnish medical and surgical aid to the injured 
m the course of their emplo) meiit does not offer any reason for 
a corporation to engage m the practice of medicine” Other 
significant statements in the opinion rendered through Judge 
Blake were as follows ‘If, in the last analjsis, corporations 
are allowed to practice medicine as a general proposition, it is 
the opening wedge to the commercialization of the practice of 
the learned profession of medicine and permits the creeping in 
of mail) unethical and uncontrollable factors which the law has 
heretofore rigidl) sought to avoid One of the mam objections 
to allowing a corporation to practice medicine would be unques 
tionabl) the iiiabihtv of the state to control the practice of 
medicine bv a corporation as it docs control it now under the 
Medical Practice Act as each member of the profession comes 
directlj under the Medical Practice Act and the corporation 
herein does not Unprofessional conduct on belialf of the cor¬ 
poration could not be reached, such as aiding or betrajmg a 
professional secret advertising, or offenses involving moral 
turpitude, and man) others too numerous to mention " 

The Judicial Council regards this decision of the Superior 
Court of the State of California as being of the greatest 
importance at a tune when commercial orgamcatwns established 
for profit are engaging m the sale of medical service m a 
manner tliat raa) be detrimental to the public good and opposed 
to the progress of scientific medicine 

The Judicial Council is advised also that the secretary of the 
state of Tennessee acting on advice of the state attorney 
general has recentlv refused to issue a cliarter under which 
1 corporation would bt permitted to engage m the practice of 
medicine 

Respect I ullv submitted 

Gforge Enw ard Eollai sbee, Chairman 

1 \ Hall 

Dox vLD ^^AC^AE, Jr. 

I \\ Crecor 

IVMFS B Herrick 

Olix M est, Secretarv, ex officio 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 

Tn the lifcinhas of the House of Ddegates of the Amiiicait 
Medical Issoctaltou 

A MrDicAL Education 

1 educational Number of The Join mil —Tile Educilion il 
Number of 1 itn JouHNAi or Tin Ami uic\n Mujicm Asso- 
cmiON, published Aug 16, 1930, wts dmded info three 


NAME or c/’CHOOL 


cciucition, stitistics Mere piibiisiicd shoning that 91 6 per cent 
of lliL sfiKkiits Tdmitted to tlic frtslitnan class in the fall o! 
1929 had attended approted premedical schools 01 tlie small 
number ttbo came from colleges not approted, about 65 per 
cent had obtained baccalaureate degrees or other higher credits 
The majoril> of students accepted from nonapproted colleges 
therefore, either had obtained such higher degrees or presented 
other credits As has been reported pretiouslj, the Counul 
draws up its list of approted premedteal colleges from the 
approted lists of the following accrediting, 
organizations 


O/o OF CL/tc^ CePCATlNG 
Ofb 1^0 isYo 


Fiaiversity of Colorado 

Medical College of South Carolina 

Meharry Medical College 

University of Oklahoma 

College of Medical JJvangelieto 

Ohio State University 

University of Arkansas 

University of Maryland 

Hahnemann Medical College,Philadelphia- 

State University of Iowa 

Albany Medical College 

Baylor University 

University of Minnesota 

University of Texas 

University of Buffalo 

Unlversi-^ of Mississippi 

vroman's nedical College 

Columbia University 

St Louis University 

university of 'Kansas 

Marquette University 

Syracuse University 

university of Alabama. 

University of Vermont 
University of Southern California 
Emory University 
University of North Dolcota- 
George Washington onivcreity 

Surgery 

Creighton University 
Long Island colleg© Medicine, 
university of Oregon 
Loyola University 
WortKwestern University- 
University of -Wisconsin 
Tulnna university 
Univorslty of Roonestor 
Stanford university 
university of California 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 
Universi'ty of Georgia 
Univeroi-ty of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Boston university 
Barvard University 
Tufts college Medical School 
■Washington uni-versity 

KGli”York^^eopa.tKic Medical C^lcgo. 
University and Bellevue Hospital 
university of jjor'tb Carolina 
Wake Forest College 
Western Reserve ■university 
Jefferson Medical College 
Temple University 
University of penn^lvanla 
University of 

university of South Dakota 
Vanderbilt University 
Un.iversl'ty of Utah 
Medical college of Virginia 



Assocntion of American Unucrsitics 

Aortli Centnf A '^ociation of Colleges and 
SccoTulTr> Schools 

A'.eocnfion of Conc;jcs and Secondary Schwls 
of tfic Middle States and '\Iar>Iantl 

New LuRland Association of Colleges and 
'^rconfhr> Schools 

Assocntion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of tliL Soullicrn States 

Northwest Association of Secondaty and 
Jfitlier Schools 

The report on the hosiiit-il intcruAip 
roiitniicd (hta collected from answers lo 
(piLstiomiaircs from 1,491 phssicians who 
had rcccntl} serred internships The sec 
tion on medical education proper contamtil 
Ill itcrnl largtU siinihr to that published 
m prcMoiis Years 

2 Organisation and Admunstralioii — 
Owing to the enlargement of the work 
dcYOhing on the Council and at the re 
(|ucst of the Council members at a busi 
ness meeting held in W'asbington in 
October, 1930 the chairman appointed 
scYcral subcommittees Since that date, 
e icli matter of importance lias first been 
carefulh renewed bv the rcspectwe sub 
committee and the report then presented 
lo the Council as a whole for furlher ui= 
cussion and action 

3 OsUatathic Schools—In the fall of 
1930 appeals were recened from scYCral 
state medical societies (kiaho Michigan 
Montana Ohio and Washington) reque t 
mg first hand information on osteopathic 
cducatton as the osteopaths in their re 
spcctne states Yscrc planning to intro uce 
unwarranted legislation winch 
broaden the scope of their practice 
Council appointed representatn es m '■ari 
ous parts of the coiinlre to iincstigate t'C 
si\ osteopathic colleges reported rccog 
nizcd b) the American Osteopathic Asso 
ciation These collected reports were sen 
to the Y arioiib state medical societies t la 
had applied for information 

4 Midical Lucnsui i—Tor the tweiitY 
(.if,lUh consccutne 3 ear statistics t'cgM 
mg c\amm itions heUI b> state liceiiiH 
boards were published in 
of April 25 1931, on pages 1387 to 1400 
These statistics co\ere(l 


the 


the worh of t)je 


inclusn 

3 car 1930 . 

(a) There were 7,548 ph>sic.aiis heemed 
to practice medicine and su^ge^^ m 
as compared with 7,702 in 1929 

(h) ^terY little legislation relating to 
medical licensure YYas passed during 
owing to the fact that inanj of the sta 
legislatures YYere not in session 
York amended its medical practice ac 
read that each applicant must base co 

. Atr" .rizir— 


Chart ko 1 shots s the iiercenlage Iihcs reprcscntiiiR these percentages inci.i.ate tl,L 

previous >car in 66 liicdical schools schools m regard lo giYiiig the student another 

wide variation in the l>“’'s>ss "t ' ‘feeling that orientation in the Itrst eear i 

chance Some of them are extremoly liberal pe nap „Itiacoiiservative haaini. cMtlcntU 

more difRcuU for some- students than for others U , j hand that time should not be 

Still others strike a ha,m medinm 

aliening a fen students to repeat the first jear 
of the class 


holding this number down 


medium 
small percentage 


SucTtmii, and^ Part ill, Hospital Intern Semice 
and third sections were netv departures 


In regard to premedical taken m four separate calendar years 
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to the fact tint the iubfitution recognized by this Council no 
longer c\isted m fiet and that betore a new institution could 
be recognized it would need to be thoroughly inspected This 
was followed liowt\er by the prompt restoration of most of 
the original personnel to their positions on the medical faculty 
At its business meeting Oct 15, 1930, therefore, the Council 
voted that the approial of this medical school be held m abeyance 
until the effect ot the recent changes could be determined Since 
that tune the Council has recened considerable correspondence 

B INDlCATfc/" /£>/£ 

D INPiC^TCcF OF CJLASS 7?irP£ATtN(^ 


Name of Cow^'co 

tJnlvcrfflty of Alabama School of Medicine i 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine 
CoHeco of Medical Evangelists 
Stanford University Rchool of Medicine 
University of California Medical School 
University of So California School of Med 
Unhersity of Colorado School of Medicine 
Xnlo Uohcrslty School of Medicine 
CcorgfitoWn University School ol Medlcme 
George Washington University Med School 
Hovrard University School ot Medicine 
Emory University School of Medicine 
University of Georgia Medical Department 
Xoyola University School of Medicine 
borthn’estern University Medical School 
University of Chicago Grad School of Med 
of the Ogden Graduate School of Science 
University of Chicago Ru h Med cal College 
University of Illinois college of Medicine 
Indiana University School of Medicine 
State Uoivcf Ity of Iowa College of Mtdlclnc 
University of Kansas School of Medicine 
University of Louhvlll School of Me<Uc»nc 
Tulane Univ of Eoulsluna School of Med 
Johns Iloplclns University School of Med 
UqIv of Md Sch of Mod and Coll of P & S 
Boston University School of Medicine 
Harvard Unlterslty Medico) Scliool 
'Daftfi College Medical School 
University of Michigan Medical School 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 
UnUerslty of Minnesota Medical School 
Uaiverslty of Ml«sl«slppl School of Medicine 
University bf Missouri School of Medicine 
St Lous University School of Medicine 
Waslilogton University School of Medicine 
Creighton University School ol Medicine 
University of Nebraska College of Medic nc 
Dartmouth Medical School 
Albany Medical College 
University of BulToIo School of Medicine 
Columbia Unlv College ol Phys and Surgs 
Cornell University 51e<llcal College 
1 oog laJand College Hospital , 

Nea lork Homeopathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital 

Unlrcrslti and Bellevue Hospital Med Coll 
University of Rochester School of Medicine 
Syracuse University College of Medicine 
Inivcrslty of Korth CaroHoa School of Med 
Uakc Iorc«t College School of Medicine 
tnlvorslty of North Dokota School of Med 
Univer Ity of Cine nnatl College of Medicine 
IVcstrro Re ervo Lniversity School of Med 
Ohio stutc University College of Medicine 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hahnemann Med koll and Ho p of Phlln 
jefierson Medical College ol 1 hlladelphla 
Temple University School of Medicine 
University of Pennsjhanlo School of Med 
Woman s Medical College ot Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
Medical Coll of the State ot South Carolmak 
Unlvtr'ilty ot Sooth Dakota School ol Mevi 
University of Tcnne sec College of Medicine 
Mtharry Mcd’cal College 
Vanderbilt University School of Medlcme 
Baylor LolvcrsUy College of Medicine 
University of Texos School of Medicine 
University of Utah School ol Medicine 
Unlvcrs ty of \ermont College of Medicine 
Medical College of Mrglnla 
University ot Virginia Dept ot Medicine 
West Mrglnla UnUerelty '•chool of Med cine 
University of Wl coosln Medical School 
ilarductlc University School ot Medicine 



Chart No 2 agun shows the percentage of the fir«;t year class repdttng the jeor and also the 
pertcuiagc vivoppevi on 'iv.v.ount of poor scholarship In most cases there are a i rcat manj more 
studenis lieinR vlroj ped th m are allowed to repeat It is probable that those schools uImcIi art 
comiclled to drop over )a per cent of the fir t vtar cla s on account of scholarship need to cmplo) 
better methods ot «c)cctmt. student* Even those who must drop over 10 per cent arc perlni s 
not eniniovinc the best methods of election 


VoLU«t 96 
Number 18 

(<■) Comparisons with tlio fis«rcs for other jetrs showed that 
in mcreasmg proportion of tin. ph>sicnns hcensed were candi¬ 
dates of approied medical colleges, candidates from low grade 
or unrecognized medical schools being more and more frequently 
refused examination 

(rf) Particular attention was called to the five states which 
licensed flic greatest number of poorly qualified candidates dur- 
uw 1930, namclj, California, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts 
and Icxas Comparisons with previous jtars were also made 
for each of these states showing whether 
or not iinprovcnicnt m tins respect had 
taken place 

5 Auiiual Congicss —Four liimdred 
and scieii ph)siciaiis, medical educators, 
hospital administrators, state board oflicers 
and incinbers, nurses and others registered 
at the Annual Congress on Medical Edu¬ 
cation ktedical Licensure and Hospitals 
held in Chicago Februarv 16, 17 and 18 
A large part of the program was devoted 
to papers dealing with the care of patients 
with nervous and mental diseases, mental 
lijgiene and the teaching of ps>chiatry 
Attention was focused on these subjects 
as a result of the two resolutions passed 
bj the House of Delegates last vear which 
called for an investigation of nervous and 
mental institutions throughout the couii 
tn Another part of the program con¬ 
sisted of papers on medical education and 
hospital problems Other organizations 
participating m the congress were the 
Council on Phjsical riicrapj of the 
American Medical Association, the Fed¬ 
eration of State Medical Boards of the 
United States, the Amcnean Conference 
on Hospital Service and the Central 
Council for Nursing Education These 
bodies conducted meetings m which their 
particular problems were discussed 
6 Medical Colleges —Unncrsitj ot 
Southern California School ol Medicine 
When the Universitv of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia School of Medicine was opened m 
1928, the dean was enabled to secure a 
corps of well qualified teachers under the 
belief that other needed improvements 
would be made For that reason at a 
business meeting of the Council on Medi¬ 
cal Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical zVssociation held m 
June 1930, the Council voted that an 
acceptable rating be granted for the stu¬ 
dents who had completed their first two 
>ears of medical work in this institution 
during the jears 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 
but an acceptable rating for the medical 
school was withheld m the hope that 
further improvements deemed essential 
would be made Recent information 
however, indicated that further improve¬ 
ments deemed essential had not been been 
adopted so that at the Council s business 
meeting held Feb 15 19ol the Council 
bad no altcrintivc than to remove the 
medical sehool from its approved list On 
hfarch 28 however a eonfcrcncc with 
the president of the unucrsitv made it 
probable that the essential improvements 
mav still be brought about whercbv a more favorable considera¬ 
tion ot this medical school mav be deserved 

Xjnivcrsitv of \lississippi School of \fedicme Earlv in 
Jiilv 1930, reports were recened indicating that .weeping 
changes had been made in the adininislralion and teaching staff 
of the Umversitv ol Mi-sissippi The Council at once recog¬ 
nized the Seriousness of the situation as it applied to the medical 
school and called the attention of the governor of Mississippi 


from prominent plivsicians and others in Mississippi rcqueslmg 
the Council to hold the approval of this school m abejance until 
the next governor and legislature of \fississippi arc elected 
which V ill be in Januarv 1932 after which it is expected that 
favorable developments will occur After due consideration, the 
Council at Its meeting Februarj 15, voted that the approval 
of (he school be continued provisionally pending further 
dev clopmcnts 
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Although inspection of mcchcnl schools on the Councils 
npproicd list ire perinps not ns ncccssnry ns frequently ns 
formerly, the Council sV^l holds it to be one of its essciitinl 
duties ScAernl schools hn\c been Msitcd duniig the pnst few 
months and recommendations for the betterment of nicdicnl 
teaching Ime been nindc in some instnnccs 
7 InvcUtqnhon of the Nuwhti of Sluriciils Dio^fcd b\ 
Medical Schools on Account of Poni Scholai dnp and of Those 
Who -vac AllOiied to Repeat Courses — 1 he Council Ins ninde 
n study of “repenters ’ nnd “fnilurcs” in medical schools iiid 
submits charts 1 and 2 for jour considerntion 
S Ilssentinh of an dcceptallc Mtdical College —The reprint 
“Esscntinls of nn Acceptable Medical College’ has receiUlj been 
rcMscd and is submitted herewith for jour information 

New methods and ideas m inedieal education which hue 
projcd of jaluc are alwajs incorporated in the Council s I ssen- 
tials of an Acceptable Medical College’ as soon as is deemed 
adjisable and some of the newer precejits will be adopted as 
time shall haje projed their worth It should be remembered 
furthermore, that the Councils attitude teiward the medieal 
schools IS not an arbitrary one but r ither one of belpliiliicss bj 
way of suggestion In mow of the continued mlliieiice of the 
American Iilcdical Association in matters of medieal ediieatioii 
this rcMSion is necessary Its import mee ean bardlj be ojer 
emphasized in the light of the recent demonstrations oi iioliticd 
interference with medical edueation in eert iin states Ihc 
amended ‘ Essentials follow 


ESSENTIALS or AN ACCrPTAIILE 
MEDICAL COLLLGL 
I Entuanci: Rlolirimints 

The mininium requirement for admission to an accept iblc 
medical college is a four year high school education or its full 
cqiiijalent and two years of worl in a college of arts and 
sciences approjtd bv the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, as follows 

The minimum lequircment for admission to acceptable medical 
schools, in addition to the high school work siiecificd, will be 
si-stv semester hours of collegiate work, eacltisne of military 
and physical education, extending through two years of thirty- 
two weeks each exclusue of holidays, m a college approjcd by 
the Council on Iiledical Education and Hospitals The subjects 
included in the tJvo years of college jvork, should be in accor 
dance with the following schedule i 


SUGGESTIONS REGJrDINC INDIVIDUAI SUllJECTS 


(a) Cheinistiy —Twelve semester hours required, of which 
at least eight semester hours must be in general inorganic 
chemistry, including four semester hours of laboratory jjork 
and four semester hours in organic chemistry, including two 
semester hours of labor itoiy work In the interpretation of this 
rule, work in quilitatuc analysis may be counted as general 
inorganic chemistry 

(b) Physics —Eight semester hours required of jehich at 
least two must be laboratory work It is urged that this course 
be preceded by a course m trigonometry 

(c) Bw!og\ —Eight semester hours required, of which four 
should consist of laboratory worl This requirement maj be 
satisfied by a course of eight semester hours in cither general 
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biology or zoology, or by courses of four semester hours cadi 
in zoology nnd botnin, but not by botany alone 

(d) English Composition and Lifcia/itrc—The usual intro¬ 
ductory college course of six semester hours, or its eqmyaknt 
IS required ’ 

(c) Nonsciencc ‘Subjects—Oi the sixty semester hours 
required ns tlie mcnsuremeiit of two jenrs of college work at 
least eighteen, mdudmg the six semester hours of English, 
eboiild be m siilijccts other than (he physical, chemical or bio¬ 
logic sciences 

(/) Pouiyn Language —A reading Inowlcdge of a modern 
forei-,u 1 mgu ige is stroiiglj urged Ercnch and German have 
tile closest bearing on modern medical literature It the reading 
I imw ledge in one of these languages is obtained on the basu of 
high school \ nrl , ibc student is urged to take the other langmgc 
in bis college course It is not considered advisable however 
to si>end more than twelve of the required sixty semester hours 
oil foreign languages 

(</) In Gtneral — I bis prcmcdical course in both quantity and 
quality must be such as to make it acceptable as the equivalent 
of the first two years of the course leading to the degree of 
I’lcbelor of Siiciicc or B ichclor of zVrts in approved colleges 
ol arts and sciciiees 


Schedule of Siibjuls of the Tit’o-Vear 
Colliyi Cour<ic 

Sivlv Scnie<;tcr Honrs Required 

Picincdical 


Semester 

Required ‘Milijcds 

hours 

( iumiivtrA (u) 

P 

Pin ICS 

8 

Riolopy (f) 

8 

rnRlish compo itum and hlcnture (d) 

6 

Other nomcknee su!>;ccts (r) 

12 

Semester 

Snlncctx Slroni,h 1 rml 

Hours 

A modern forti n hiipuapc (/) 

6-U 

AdvancLil k)i*mi tir idvanctd zooluj,> 

3- 6 

1 svcIioIoRy nnd h qic 

3- 6 

AiKanctd niatlitmitus inclmlmc nlgeljra and trigonoinctrj o-6 

Ad litional conr es in clitnns.tr> 

3- 6 


Ollitr Sujjj^cstid ricitiNCsi 

Lnglisli ('itlihtioinl) ccnnomic^ histon sociolog) political 
scitucc nulhcni lilts Latin Greet dratsing 


*A «:cnit«itcr hour is the credit \alue of sixteen Avecks uork con 
sisting of one lecture or rccitiliou ptnod per week each period to he 
not less tlnu fitt> nunutes net nt knst two hours of laboratory work 
to be considered as the equuTlent of one lecture or recitation period 


ArirO\LD COLT LCES OF APTS A\D SCIENCES 
A list of colleges of arts and sciences approved by the Council 
on kfedical Education and Hospitals lias been prepared and win 
be frcqucnllj revised By an approved college (of arts and 
sciences) is meant one whose standing has been vouched for by 
some standardizing agency m whose methods the Council has 
confidence Colleges of liberal arts and sciences which have been 
approved by their district association, or by the Association o 
American Lnivcrsities arc considered as acceptable to th^ 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals Other colleges 
of 1 novvn rcputabililv may also be considered where the students 
present extra credits and exceptionally high grades 


PrnviEDICAL COURSES IN PROEESSIOXAL COI T EGES 
Prcmedical college courses given in or by professional schools 
bv normal schools or advance years taken in high schools, wi 
not be considered as acceptable unless the student’s credentia s 
are certified by the registrar of the state university of the state 
m which the college is located as the equivalent of the firs 
two years of the course leading to the degree of Bachelor o 
Science or Bachelor of Arts m colleges approved by the sta e 
university 

II CruTirieATioN of Extrance Reqeireviexts 

The idmis^ion oi students to the medical school must be in 
the hands ot a rcspoiibiblc committee or examiner whose rccon 
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shall ah\a\s be open for inspection Documentary e\idencc of 
tlie students preliminarv education should be obtained and kept 
on file When the medical school is an integral part of the 
unnersit}, this ttork usually detolves on the university 
examiner Unless the unnersity examiner and Ins records are 
closely accessible, houcter, some olTicer at the medical school 
should obtain and keep on file documentary eiidcnce of each 
students preliminary education, including both high school and 
collegiate work The records should show especially that the 
required amount of work in the premedical sciences, including 
laboratory experiments has been completed 

III Other REQUiRCMrxTS 

The college should require that students be in actual atten 
dance within the first week of each annual session and thereafter 
Actual attendance at classes should be insisted on except for 
good cause, such as for sickness, and no credit should be gnen 
for any course when the attendance has been less than 80 per 
cent of the full time 

Full advanced standing may be granted to students for work 
done m other acceptaole medical schools, and in granting 
advanced standing there should be no discrimination against the 
colleges full course students Official verification of the 
student’s previous medical work should be obtained by direct 
correspondence with the college previously attended and his 
preliminary quahficat ons should also be verified and recorded 
the same as for freshman students 

IV AdVIIMSTP VTION AXD CurRicuLuvt 
There should be careful and intelligent supervision of the 
entire school by the dean or other executive officer who has 
sufficient authority to carry out fair ideals of medical education 
as determined by the present-day knowledge of medicine 
There should be a good system of records showing con 
veniently and in detail the credentnls attendance grades and 
accounts of the students, by means of which an exact knovvdedge 
can be obtained regarding each students vvorl Records should 
also be kept showing readily tlie attendance of students at the 
teaching hospitals and dispensaries and the maternity and post¬ 
mortem cases attended 

The courses offered in the various subjects should be set forth 
by departments (anatomy physiology etc) in the annual 
announcement, show ng for each course its number, subject 
content character (lecture recitation, laboratory or clinic), 
length of time, when where and bi whom given and tl e amount 
of credit allowed The courses for each class should also be 
clearly set forth in a printed class schedule for the guidance of 
the students 


students or less in each class, there should be at least one full 
time salaried assistant each m the departments of (1) anatomv 
(2) physiology (3) pathology and bacteriology, (4) phvsio- 
logic chemistry and (S) pharmacology There should be also 
one additional assistant provided in each of these departments 
for each additional thirty students enrolled This represents a 
low average of the full time assistants already enii/loyed by the 
medical colleges now listed as acceptable 

The faculty should be largely made up of graduates of recog¬ 
nized medical colleges who hav'e had training in all departments 
of medic ne Nonmedical men should be selected as teachers 
in medical schools onlv under exceptional circumstances and 
only when medical men of equal special capacity are not availa¬ 
ble The faculty should be organized, each department having 
Its professor,- is associate professor, assistant professor, instruc¬ 
tor, etc 

VI Ci-ixrcAL Facilitics axd Ixstroction 

The college should own or entirely control a general hospital 
in order that students may come into close and extended contact 
with patients under the supervision of the attending staff This 
hospital should be in close proximity to the college and have 
a dailv average of not less than 200 patients who can be utdized 
for clinical teaching, these patients to be of such character as 
to permit the students to see and study the common variety of 
surgical and medical cases as well as a fair number in eacli of 
the so called sjiccialties In the use of this material, bedside 
and ward clinics should be developed for sections of from five 
to ten students, and, for the seniors, patients in medicine, 
surgery and the specialties should be assigned to each student 
under a well supervised clinical clerk system The treatment 
and care of these patients should be particularly observed and 
recorded bv the student under the strict supervision of the intern 
the resident or the aticnd ng staff of the hospital Histones 
written by senior students duly revised should be made a part 
of the hospital records 

The college should also own or contro' ample hospital facilities 
for childrens diseases, contagious diseases and nervous and 
mental diseases 

The college should own or control a well ordered dspensary, 
or outpatient department with a dailv average attendance of at 
least 100 patients (visits) Good histones and records of the 
patients should be kept and the material used in medical instruc 
tion The attending staff should be made up of good teachers, 
who should be prompt and regular in attendance 

At least ten maternity cases should be provided for each 
senior student who should have actual charge of these cases 
under the supervision of the clinical instructor A carefully 


The medical course should cover a minimum of 3 600 hours 
the first half of which should consist of studies in the basic 
sciences, naniUv anatomv histology, embryology physiology, 
physiologic cheinistrv, bacteriology, pathology, pharmacology 
therapeutics and clinical diagnosis The college must provide 
adequate classrooms and laboratories fitted with modern equip¬ 
ment for the pursuit of these studies It is urged that the 
students be brought into contact with the patient early in Ins 
medical course The latter half of the curriculum consists of 
clinical worl in hospitals and dispensaries, with courses in 
iiicdicine (including phvsical diagnosis, pediatrics nervous and 
mental diseases) surgerv (including surgical anatomy and opera¬ 
tive surgery on the cadaver) obstetrics gynecology larvngologv 
rhinologv ophthalmology, otology, dermatology, hygiene and 
medical jurisprudence 

Several ot the medical schools now require an internship for 
graduation \\ here it is not required it should be stronglv urged 
and graduates should be assisted as far as is possible in securing 
internships in hospitals approved by the American Medical 
Association 

V r VeULTV 

The college should maintain ten or more thoroughh trained 
professors m the laboratorv branches, on such salaries that thev 
inav devote their entire time to the work and to that research 
without which thev cannot well keep up with the rapid progress 
being made in their subjects For colleges having sixtv 


prepared report of each case should be handed in by the student 
Facilities should be provided for at least fifty necropsies dur 
mg each college session which are attended and participated m 
by senior students Other students should be urged to attend 
These should be in the teaching hospital controlled bv the medi 
cal school performed by the professor of pathology The 
material thus secured should be used in connection with clinical 
pathologic conferences 


VII Other Teaching Facilities and Finances 

The college should have a well conducted medical library, 
to include the more modern text and reference books with 
the QuvPTcrLV Cuviulative Index Medicos, the Surgeon 
General s Index Catalogue and serv iceable card indexes The 
librarv should receive regularly all of the leading medical peri¬ 
odicals the current numbers of which should be m racks or on 
tables easilv accessible to the students At the end of each year 
these periodicals should be bound and added to the files of bound 


2 Tice rrofc« or-; should have a definite responsihility m the 
duct of the college and their fir t and chief interest should he Ih- train 
me of medical students It is suggcsled that four of Ihc c professors t e 
placed at the head of the departments of (a) anatomy (6) phisiolo-v 
and pbvsiologie chemistry (r) pathology and bacteriology and (d) nha"r 
macology and therapeutics The other four might with advantage he 
assigned one each to (c) histology and cmbrvologs under the depart 
inent of analomv and to the department of (/) pathology and 'hae 
tcnologs and M phvsiologv and pharmacology and to the departments 
of f/i) either internal medicine or surgery 
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periodicals The library room should be properly liRlitcd and 
heated, open during all or the greater part of the daj, and in 
charge of a competent librarian 

There should be a medical museum hating its various 
anatomic, embrtologic, pathologic and other specimens carefully 
prepared labeled and indexed so that the\ mav be casiK found 
and emploted for teaching purposes With each pathologic 
specimen coming from postmortems there should aNo be kept 
the record of the postmortem the rlmical bistort of the patient 
on tthom the necropsy ttas held and microscopic slides shotting 
the minute structures of the disease sliotvn m the gross spcci 
men The museum furnishes an excellent means of correl iting 
the ttork of the department of pathology ttitli that of the clinical 
departments 

There should be siilTicicnt dissecting material to enable each 
student to dissect at least the lateral half of the human cadieer 
to proeide cross sections and other demunstr itioii milerial ind 
to allow a thorough course for each senior in operitiec surgery 
on the cadaeer 

For experimental laboratore worl as e\cll as for medical 
research, a supply of amm ils is essential Proper proiisioii is 
necessary also for the housing and care of such animals In 
any use made of animals c\cry precaution should be taken to 
preyent needless su/Termg, and yyork by students should be 
carefully supcryised 

Each college should hayc such useful auxiliary apparatus as 
sfereopticons rcflectoscoiws, microprujcctors carefully prepared 
charts, embryologic or other models iiiaiiikms dumuues fur use 
in bandaging roentgen-ray apparatus and other apparatus csseii 
tial m medical teaching 

The college should shoyv cyidence of thorough or„ miration 
and of reasonably modern methods in all depirtincnts and 
cyidcnccs that the equipment and facilities are beiiio mtelhocntly 
used m the training of medical students 

A clear statement of the college s requirements for admission 
tuition, time of attendance m the classes sessions courses 
offered and graduation should be clearly set forth together yyith 
complete classified lists of the matriculants and latest ^raduatiiio 
class in regular annual catalogues or aiinouiicements 

Statistics show that modern incdicine cannot be acceptably 
taught by a medical school yyliich depends solely on the ineoiue 
from students’ fees No medical school should cxiicct to secure 
approyal, therefore, yyliich docs not hayc a generous annual 
income from state or iirnate endoyy incut in addition to students 
fees [End of reprint ' Lsseiitials of an Acceptable Medical 
College ”] 

9 Handhool jnr Interne —-kt the Annual Congress on Medi¬ 
cal Education, klcdical Licensure and Hospitals of 1910 a 
symposium on hospital prescribing yyas held At that time 
also a conference yyith leading clinicians and pharmacologists 
yyas held in yyhich the suggestion by Dr E E Irons (Chicago) 
of an interns handbook yyas fayorabh rccciyed The Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals yyas asked to compile and 
edit the material yyith the assistance of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry This duty yvas accepted for the Council by the 
secretary, and since that tunc the yyorl of collecting the material 
has been going on The book is not intended to be a textbook 
hut IS to be carried in tbe intern’s coat pod et Besides a coiii- 
prehensue list of standard drugs, it yyill contain rules and 
suggestions for interns and certain clinical and laboratory data 
It IS planned to sell the handbook for a dollar or less 

B Hospitals 

Hospital 1 and the Piactici of il/eifiriiie—Facts brought out 
in the 1930 census of hospitals, published m the Hospital 
Number of The Jouhnal for klarch 28, again remind us that 
the practice of medicine m all its branches is gradually being 
transferred to hospitals yyhere there are hospitals There are 
0719 hospitals registered noyy, as compared yyith 4 359 in 1909, 
yvhen the American Medical Association published its first 
complete list of hospitals The capacity of all hospitals in 1909 
\yas 421 055 beds, m 1910 955 869 beds The total patient days 
m all hospitals m continental United States for the year 1930 
yyas 278 634 430 an increase of 13 364 840 oyer 1929 


The annual gam m capacity of hospitals has been at the rate 
of more than 20 000 beds a year for more than tyycnty-one teats 
There is reason to bcheye that the practice of medicine lull 
continue to drift toyyard hospitals until to a much larger e\tent 
tten than now, ctcry physician of yyhateyer specialty ttill be 
expected to hayc hospital connection The number of physicians 
connected yy ith hospitals, as staff members, residents intemj and 
superintendents, yy as 9S,49J m 1929 It is safe to say that a teq 
large majority of the 45,287 physicians that hayc chosen some 
hr inch of medicine as a specialty haye hospital connection 
Hospitals and Business Dcpicssion —During 1930 the hos 
pilals that giyc free or nearly free scry ice yyere gerierallj busy 
iiid 111 many instances scycreh croyyded Hospitals for pav 
patients suffered a considerable slump, causing deficits and 
mal ing it necessary to close certain sections, or eien entire 
hiisjntals temporarily The total ayerage number of beds 
unoctiipicd constantly in all hospitals in 1930 yyas 192 4S7 as 
compared yyith ISO 307 m 1929 One noticeable result of tbe 
lir„c iiuinhir of idle beds m pay hospitals, including those nm 
by indniduals and by corporations, yyas a tendency to resort to 
all kinds ot expedients m order to help fill the idle beds The 
year 1930 yyas therefore a banner year for insurance plans and 
flat rate contracts offered to the public as aids to the middle 
classes but really m many iiistaiiccs, remedies for financial 
stringency due to diminished income 
liuiisliied and Horn epistered Hospitals —During the year 
ho b(i pit ils yyere admitted to the Register and 109, for ranons 
rc isi ns such as closing merger or unethical practices yyere 
driippyd from the Register The number of hospitals not 
ailinittcd to the Register noyy is 540, an increase of 36 oyer 
the prey ions yyar The total capacity of these 540 hospitals is 

14 142 bids tins is less than 2 per cent of the total capacity 
of all hospitals The increase m the number of hospitals refused 
rt„is!ration is tine to the Council s improyed methods of finding 
out the facts regarding hospitals The Council is now in better 
position than cycr before to satisfy itself about each hospital 
in rc.,ard to to) the need for a hospital in tint particular com 
nuinity (M its ethical standard and (c) yyhether it is using 
ayailablc facilities to the best interests of the patients 

1 he list 01 registered hospitals published in the March 28 

15 lie of Tiir Jot rx \T is in tyyo sections for each state (1) 
hospitals and sanatoimins and (2) related institutions The 
related iiistiliilions include nursing homes school mfirmanes 
jirison infirmaries and custodial and other institutions designed 
to giec some medical, nursing or conyalescent care in an ethical 
and acceptable manner, but not strictly hospitals 

(hitpatient Depai tnieiits —Figures compiled in 1930 show an 
increase m the number of hospitals conducting outpatient depart 
ments from 67S m 1921 to 1 027 in 1929 These totals emer 
outjiatieiit departments giying a general seryice in diagno'u 
and treatment but do not include hospitals holding yarious special 
or occasional clinics 

In 1929 the people of the United States, in the proportion of 
1 to IS Msited an outpatient department, as compared y'lth 
1 to 35 in 1921 The total number of patients increased from 
3 000,163 to 6,644 983 in the same time the number of yists 
increased from 9,522,123 to 19 056,394 


HOSPITALS APPROyCD TOR ILTEPXS 

There are noyy 664 hospitals approyed for interns haying a 
lapacity of 201,974 beds and accommodating 5 584 interns The 
lospitals that are not approyed for intern training by t c 
Council are haying increased difficulty m getting students to 
iccept their internships The total number of approyed an 
inapproyed hospitals that reported using interns is 883 
otal number of internships approyed and unapproyed is o 
rhe Biographic department of the American Medical Assocn 
ion records on each phy sician s biographic card an accoun o 
us internship, telling yyhere and yyheii the internship yyas seryeu 
Vherc the Council learns that a contract of internship has Men 
ermuiated before completion, the intern, the superintendent m 
he hospital, and the dean of the medical school from yylnch me 
Item graduated each is gnen an opportunity of sendi " m 
ritteii statement for the Associations biographic file 
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rLSIDENCIES IN SPrCIAI TIES 

T!ie list of hospitnls ipprovcd for residencies in specialties 
for those ulio hare alrcide Ind i gtiicnl mtcriiship ms begun 
m 1927 The list then contained 270 hospitals pro\iding 1699 
residencies It ms established in rcsiionsc to a demand on the 
part of interns for an educational jear, or set oral jears, of 
liospital experience to aid them toward spcciaUration or m 
acquiring increased knowledge and still m certain specialties 
The list has grown until at present there are 349 hospitals pro- 
Mdiiig 2,069 resideneies Todaj the great ina]orit> o graduates 
intending to specialize enter one of these hospitals for two, 
three or more jears 

HOSPITAES FOR NERt OUS AND MFNTtL DISEASES 

At the Detroit session last tear a resolution was presented 
bj the Section on Nenous and Mental Diseases, and adopted 
bj the House of Delegates, “That the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association be authorized to appoint a special 
committee of file Fellows of the Association especiallj interested 
m these problems, with a view to an investigation of the situa¬ 
tion and to making a report to the Board of Trustees on the 
manner in which the Association can be of sen ice in the solution 
of these problems ” 

Another resolution W'as passed at the same session to the 
effect “That the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
be requested to make a thorough investigation of all hospitals 
caring for mental patients within the next one or two years 
wherebj a more accurate knowledge of the situation nia% be 
obtained and the need of further deiclopments m the field be 
pointed out” 

Pursuant to the adoption of these resolutions the Trustees 
appointed a committee composed of Dr W'alter L Treadwaj, 
Dr James Allen Jackson, Dr H Douglas Singer Dr F G 
Ebaugh and Dr E J Etnerick At tlie October meeting of the 
Council the committee was asked to serve m an adiisorj capacity 
to the Council m carrjing out the work that was assigned to the 
Council bj the resolution quoted 

Some data regarding the work of institutions for iiereous and 
mental patients ha\e been published each year m the Hospital 
Number and particularly in the issue of Match 28, 1931 The 
following table will gi\e some idea of the amount of work 
beiiij, done by those hospitals 


Hospitals foi Nenous and Mental Patients m Continental 
United States Classified According to 
Owneislnp or Contiol 
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At the conference on Medical Education, Medical Licensure 
and Hospitals at Chicago m Februarj of this jear special atten 
tion was gi\en to hospitals for neraous and mental diseases bj 
nuitmg specialists m tint field to read papers and to discuss 
with the Council the problems of the field and to find out 
methods b\ which the Council could be oi greatest assistance 
At that tunc this matter was admirablj stinimcd up b\ the 
Chairman of the Council in bis address on Mental Health as 
a National Problem as follows 

In suiimnn I would suggest that flic mental Iicaltli of a 
nation is its greatest asset Mental hegicne is a ntal part of 
preeen'ue medicine 


“I Medical students and plnsicians need more adequate fram¬ 
ing in psechiatrj 

2 Iheie should be interns in eierj hospital for the care of 
the insane The presence of the inquiring student would do 
more to adiance patholo,,! increase autopsies, and deeclop 
research m our mental hospitals than anj other factor 

3 More ot the research eiiergi of the medical profession 
should be duerted into the difficult fields of psjciiology and 
psicliiatrj 

4 Education of the public so that they will view' mental 
diseases as tbev do other diseases is important 

5 The handling and care of the mentallj ill should be dealt 
w ith along medical rather than legal lines ” 

Prcliminarj arrangements have been made bj the Council and 
the advisory committee for work that was assigned to the 
Connell and good progress is being made The cooperation 
of all organizations that can contribute materially to the work 
of the Council has been earnestlj sought Cooperation is 
assured 

CEINICAL PATHOEOGIC LABORATORIES 

The House of Delegates at the Chicago session in 1924 
authorized the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals to 
proceed with a survej of dniical pathologic laboratories mclud 
mg independent laboratories and those connected with hospitals 
It was impossible to cover the entire assignment at once, and 
because of the need that something be done about the independent 
laboratories, maiij of which were run by lay technicians it was 
decided to place the efforts of the Councjl first in behalf of the 
independent laboratories At the Februarv, 1931 meeting of 
the Council it was voted that the Council's approval be made 
available to all laboratories alike whether m hospitals or else¬ 
where Arrangements are about completed m the offi e for 
extending the survej to cover completely the field of clinical 
pathology 

RADIOLOGIC LABORATORIES 

As requested by the House of Delegates at the Minneapolis 
session m 1928, the Council undertook supervision of labora 
tones of radiology and roentgenology similar to that already 
established over clinical laboratories As a committee to prepare 
the ‘ Essentials of an ^pprov ed Laboratory or Department of 
Radiology or Roentgenology the Council appointed Dr A U 
Desjardins Dr Will am E Chamber! un Dr George Grier 
Dr Frcdenclc M Hodges Dr Charles L Martin Dr Ralph 
Pemberton and Dr D B Pliemistcr The 'Essentials were 
approved by the House of Delegates at the Portland session in 
1929 The Council and the comm ttce with the collaboration of 
about hftj radiologists developed a qiicstiomiaire which was used 
to obtain information A total ot 1 ISO rad ologists responded 
with information sufficient to deteniime their eligibility for the 
approved list A tentative list was tlicu prepared and submitted 
to coiiipclciit advisers in different parts of the country There 
are 198 advisers who were selected by the Council the coni 
niittce and officers of the Amcnem Roentgen Ray Society and 
the Radiological Society of North America These advisers 
made their reports on the basis of their personal acquaintance 
with the laboratories in question supplemented by 471 inspcc 
tioiis Based on the recommendations of the advisers, togetlier 
with the information supplied by the applicants and a'thorough 
examination of the biographic files of the American Medic il 
Association a list o: the 932 physicians that are regarded is 
conducting approved radiologic services has been prepared and 
IS to be published in The Journal of Mav 23 

COXCLUSIOXb REGARDIXG IIOSPITAtS 

1 The practice of medicine has been transferred to hospitals 
during the past twenty one vears to an extent that lias required 
the addition of more than 20 000 beds each year The number 
of phvsicians connected with hospitals is around 100,000, includ¬ 
ing not far from 45,000 specialists 

2 During the past vear more work was done m hospitals 
than in anv previous vear notwithstanding the depression, \ hicb 
merelv shifted part of the work from the pay to the noiipav 
liospitaK 
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3 The hosplt^ll/^tlon of the nicntallv ill is the largest single 
problem in the hospital field in point of capacit> of institutions 
devoted to that purpose Considerable progress has been mule 
toward the siirvej of hospitals for the incntallj ill, assigned to 
tile Council last jear 

4 The demand for interns in hospitals approved for interns 
alone exceeds tlic number of graduates turned out from medical 
colleges during the >car by more than 1,000 

5 The emplovment of resident physicians on an educational 
basis advances the knowledge and skill of flic resident m the 
specialty selected by him and supplies the hospital vvitli resident 
service m lieu of intern service 

6 The list of physicians conducting approved pathologic 
laboratories now numbers 182 Ihe privilege ol this approv il 
IS now extended to all pathologists alike regardless of whether 
they conduct laboratories m hospitals or elsewhere 

7 The first survey of departments of radiology and roent¬ 
genology has been completed and a unlative list has bten 
prcpaicd of the 932 physicians who arc found to be conducting 
radiologic services tint comply with the IfsscntnK for piibli 
cation m Tnc Jouitxvi, May 23, 1931 

Respectfully submitted 

CouACiL ov Medical Fdi catiov axd Hospitvis 
Rvy Lvmvx Wit dip, Cliairmiii 
WvlTIR 1 IIOXALDSON 
Rl GIN \t D riT7 
kfi nriiTTC \\ Irflaxd 
Emviett F NoRTir 
JvMis S McLrsrrn 
ClI Mil 1 s E IfUVIISTOV 

N P Colwell, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON 
SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLY 

To thf Mcmhcis of the House of Di.U(/aUs of the Amciuan 
Medical Association 

All matters referred to tbe Council on Scientific ^sselIlbly 
at the last annual session received the attention of the Ilonst 
of Delegates at its meeting m Detroit 
The usual meetings of the Council have been held during the 
year, and the regular annual coiifcrcticc of section secretaries 
with the Council on Scientific Assembly was held in Chicago 
on Dec 12, 1930, at winch lime the necessary arrangements for 
the preparation of the Official Program of the Scientific 
Assembly were completed 


Assignments for Section kfrETiNGS at 
P iiiLADLLPiiiA Session 


The meeting hours of the sections at the Eighty-Second 
Annual Session have been assigned as follows 


WORM JG 

Practice of Medicine 
Obstetrics Gvnccology and Ab 
domttnl SurfTcry 
Lar> urology Otology and Rlun 
ology 

Pathology and Ph>siology 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Urology 

Preventive and Indirstmi Mcdi 
cine and Public Health 
Radiology 


Afternoo ^ 

Diseases of Clnldrcn 
Surgery, General and Abdominal 

Ophthalmology 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Dermatology and S>pInloIog> 
Gastro*Eiiterology and Proctology 


Clinical Lecture Program 
The interest that lias been shown m the clinical lectures winch 
have been presented as a part of the officnl program within the 
last four years has encouraged the Council to offer a program 
of such lectures at the Philadelphia session The lectures to 
be presented, ten in number, will deal with subjects of timely 
interest to tbe general profession and will be delivered by 
Pellows of the American Medical Association who are 
thoroughly qualified to discuss the subjects to be presented 
This part of the program of the Scientific Assembly has come 
to be a distinct feature of the annual sessions, and it is believed 
that the clinical lectures have been firmly established as an 


important factor in llic Association’s efforts to bring practical 
and helpful information to those who attend its annual sessions. 
The Council desires to acknowledge its gratitude to the con 
fnbutors to the lecture program, and urges that all who can 
will attend the lectures which will begin at 2 p m, Mondiy 
June 8 ' 

A Suggested Ix >ovatio « 

Erom time to time, the Council on Scientific Assembk 
considered suggestions to flic effect tint an open general meet 
ing should be held it each annual session to bear the discussion 
of topics, iionscicntific m clnractcr, in which the rank and file 
of the profession iinv be particularly interested Such <li cus 
sions might deal with subjects jicrtainmg to the social ard 
eediioimc phases of medicine It was not possible to arrange 
for i meeting of this 1 md this vear and the members of the 
touiieil arc not sure (hat (he demand is insistent enough to 
justify a recommendation that changes should be made ui the 
Pv 1 aws to provide for holding a meeting of this sort Tlie 
matter is suliimttcd to the House oi Delegates for such con 
sidcrition as it may deserve 

Till Slctiox Pfocrvms axd tiif Scientific Exhibit 

Definite progress has been made in correlating the work ot 
the Nticiitific \ssemb1v with the Scientific Exhibit It will be 
fiiimd this vear that more exhibits deal with subjects presented 
in the V inous sections than ever before 


SicTiox OrricERS 


The officers of the ‘section of the Scientific AssembU, on 
whom IS imposed the diitv of arraiiging the section programs 
have (lisilnrged this diitv with fidelitv and have succeeded in 
cniisiiiig the cooperation of a splendid body of essayists for the 
pnsint stssion 


Respectfully submitted 

Joitx E Lane, Chairman 
Euvxk H Lmilv 
R ori I S Mortus 
1 rw IS H McKtxxie 
Ehvxa Smitiiifs 
E STVRRjinD, 

President Elect 
Moiiitis 

1 ditor Tnr Journal 
Olix M fst. Secretary 


[Ex ofhcio 


CLINICAL LECTURES TO BE GIVEN AT 
THE PHILADELPHIA SESSION 

The following clinical lectures will be given in the ballroom 
of the Municipal Auditorium 


2 00 p m 


2 45 p m 

3 30 p Ill 


JfoNDvv, June 8 

Blood Pictures m Anemias, Leukemias and Allied 
Disorders of Blood 

CvRUb C Sturgis, Ann Arbor, khd' 

Trcitnicnt of Anemias 

Geofge R JfixoT, Boston 

Clinical Value of Blood Chemistry Determinations 
Rollin T Woodvatt, Chicago 


9 00 a m 
9 45 a in 
10 30 a m 
2 00 i> m 

2 45 p m 

3 30 p m 

4 15 p m 


Tlfsdav, June 9 

Emigus Diseases , 

CiiMtirs Mailorv UirLiAvrs, New Jorx 

Variations m klethods of Treatment of Syphil'S 
PvuL A OLearv, Rochester, Afm" 
Dcficicncv Diseases Clinical Recognition and 

Management Joiix H Musser, New Orleans 

Differential Diagnosis of Coma 

Howard C Nvrfziger, San Francisco 

Surgical Handling of Diabetic Patients 

L S McKittricx, Boston 

Types and Treatment of Chrome Rheumatism 

Russell L Hades Oeiclaml 

Infantile Paialysis Erann R Odfr, ffosion 
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REFINED ANTIPNEUMOCOCCUS SERUM 
Since the disco\ery of the etiologic relationship 
of the pneumococcus to pneumonia, the search foi 
an effective antipneumococcus serum has conlinued 
unabated Little progress, however, was made in this 
direction until 1913, when the biologic classification of 
pneumococci by Dochez and Gillespie ’ provided a 
rational basis for modern serum therapy in this disease 
Shortly after. Cole- made his first repoit on the 
therapeutic value of t^pe I antipneumococcus serum m 
the treatment of pneumococcus type I pneumonia 
These investigators also e-apenmented with inimime 
serums for type II and type III pneumonia, but with 
little practical success In 1929, Cole ^ reported the 
statistical results of a seiies of 431 cases of type I 
pneumonia that had been treated with t)pe I serum at 
the Hospital of the Rochefeller Institute The mortality 
rate for this senes of cases w'as only 10 2 per cent 
Comparing this with the usual death late of from 20 
to 30 per cent m type I pneumonia for patients not 
receiving serum, the results speak strongly for the 
therapeutic value of type I serum Unfortunately, the 
results obtained b\ other investigators wdio have w orked 
with type I scrum have not always been so satisfactory 
In general practice the technical difficulties entailed m 
administering large amounts of serum intravenously and 
the danger of reactions bare militated considerably 
against the extensne use of this agent in the treatment 
of tipe I pneumonia 

The disadiantages of the ongmal unrefined anti- 
pnenmococcus scrum of Cole were soon recognized and 
efforts w ere made to produce a refined and concentrated 
deruatue It was hoped that a concentrated polwalcnt 
serum might be of some a alue also m the treatment of 
the other tapes of pneumococcal pneumonia In 1915 
Gaa and Chickenng * found that, by mixing immune 

1 Docher A R nil CtUrcpic L T A Bioloiric Clas ification cf 
Pneumococci I'} Mems of Immunitj Ktaclion< JAM V Cl 7^7 
(Sept 6) l9lo 

3 Cole R«fu< Treitmem of Pneumonia bi Means of Snccjfic <5rrnTt« 
JAM \ Cl 66 ( \uR 0) 191 1 scrums 

J \ “VlV’T"* ^ i-ohar rncuironia 

Cluckcnui, U T am’ CaA F P J Fxprr Med 21 1915 


serum avith a solution of pneumococcus bodies of the 
same type, a precipitate formed avhich contained most 
of the protective substance of the serum By dissolving 
this piecipitate m an alkaline medium, a clear anti¬ 
pneumococcus solution avas obtained In 1921 Hun- 
toon ® modified this method, using avashed pneumococci 
instead of a solution of pneumococcus bodies, and pro¬ 
duced a serum practically free from seuiin protein and 
fairly potent in protectiae substances against pneu¬ 
mococci of the three fixed ty pes Avery ® found that b\ 
fractional precipitation of the serum proteins a large 
proportion of the protein could be eliminated 

Felton ’’ reported m 1924 that a'irtually all of the 
protective substance in antipneumococcus seium could 
be obtained in a precipitate foimed by adding the seium 
to a large amount of distilled water Recently he ® has 
combined the saltmg-out method of Avery with his own 
method m order to refine and concentrate the serum still 
further for therapeutic use 

Dm mg the past three y ears, a number of clinical 
reports on the use of Lelton’s seium have appealed in 
medical literature In 1928 Park, Bullowa and Rosen- 
bluth” and, in the same year, Cecil and Suthff’“ 
reported independently the results of tw’o years’ inves¬ 
tigation w'lth Felton s concentrated serum Both studies 
were made in New York, the former at Hailem Hos¬ 
pital and the latter at Bellevue Hospital These inves¬ 
tigators at this time employed a polyvalent serum, that 
IS, one containing antibodies against all three of the 
fixed types of pneumococci In both senes the alternate 
control method w'as used In type I pneumonia the 
mortality rate showed a reduction in the Harlem series 
from 31 per cent in the control cases to 17 per cent in 
the treated, and in the Bellevue senes fioin 31 per cent 
to 20 per cent A total of 510 cases of type I pneu¬ 
monia, approximately 50 per cent treated and 50 per 
cent control, was represented in the combined senes 
of the two hospitals Both reports show' a greater 
reduction in the mortality rate of cases with a positive 
blood culture than in those with a negatne one In 
type II pneumonia the difference in death rate betw'cen 
the treated and control senes was not so marked 
Serum treatment m type III and group IV pneumonia 
was not effective Finland” has recently reported a 
similar nnestigation at Boston City Hospital in which 
the figures compared faiorably with the New York 
results Mills,” m Montreal, Cow an and his co-workers ” 


Masucci P and Hannum E J Immunol 


5 H untoon T M 
O 1S5 (March) 1921 

6 A\cr\ O T The Distribution of the Immune Bfvlics Occurrin'» 
m Antipneumococcus Serum J Exper Med 21 13> 1915 

7 FcUon L D Boston M S J 100 819 (Ma> J5) 19'>4 

Dis 40 S 43 ^Dec) Pneumococcus Antibodi J Infect 

9 Park \\ H Bulloua J C M and RoscnblulJi M B The 
J A at" a! Ol^-lSor'lXoT'^n’wa'*'"'^ Specific Anlitoctcrial Serum 

rtP ^ and Sutlift W D The Treatment n( lobar Pncii 

(D« Antipneumococcus Serum J A VI A 01 2035 

n Finland Mays ell The Serum Treatment of Lohar Pneumonia 
Epetmd J Med 20S 1244 (June 2fi) 193(1 4 neumoiiia 

32 -.SS (April) 19^" Treatment of Pneumonia Cjmd M A J 

1^^"'' E Culhlcrlsnn D P ricmine John 

l"e^u.^'“SS"2''l34\DeIl“;rT9'30'>' ‘ ^ 
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m Glasgow, and the physicians to the Royal Infirman ’’ 
in Edinburgh have also published favorable results with 
Felton’s serum 

In a recent issue of 1 he Journal, Cecil and Plum¬ 
mer reported a study of 1,161 cases of pneumococcus 
type I pneumonia, 473 of which are included m i 
therapeutic study of Felton’s concentrated scrum A 
reduction in the moitahty rate from 31 to 20 per cent 
folloived the use of the refined scium, and a further 
reduction to 11 7 per cent was noted m the cases treated 
within sevaity-two hours of onset Ihese investigators 
also point out the simphcin of the technic icquircd for 
administeiing this serum and stress the low incidence 
of serum sickness and other reactions If these figures 
are reliable, it would appear, as Cecil points out, that 
of the approximately 30,000 deaths in the United States 
every year from Epe I pneumonia perhaps two thirds 
could be avoided by the early administration of type I 
seium In conformity with the CMdeiice, the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry accepts anti pneumococcus 
serum representing type I but does not accept serums 
representing other types or mixtures of all types, hold¬ 
ing that ty'pe I serum alone is woithy of elinical trial 


THE SALIVARY GLANDS AND THE 
MECHANISM OF THIRST 


The sensation of hunger is usually referred to the 
stomach, tliat of tliirst to the pharyngeal region Both 
sensations may be regarded as protective signals that 
wain the Ining organism of the need for regularity in 
the intake of nutriment In respect to its intensity and 
untoward consequences, thirst is far more serious than 
hunger Men have stan'cd over long periods—more 
than a month—wdien w'ater w'as available, but deprn a- 
tion of fluid for more than seventy-two hours inevitably 
leads to death from thirst A loss of one fifth of the 
water of the body is serious In relation to the duration 
of life, water has an importance between that of food 
and that of oxygen It is more vital than food and less 
vital than oxygen Despite this significance of lack of 
water, less is Icnowm about the actual nature of thirst, 
the index of the deprivation of water, than about its 
analogue, hunger 

lilost writers ascribe a local origin to the sensation 
One may read that although the intensity of thirst 
increases with the loss of water from the body, leading 
rn a, lessening of the saliva secreted, it occurs normally^ 
long before there is any seiious upset of the noimal 
relationship of the water percentage of the oigans and 
tissues and may be produced artifiaally by drying of 
the throat Furthermore, it is stated that “false thirst,’ 
tliirst produced by dryang of the throat artificially, can 
be relieved by letting w ater touch the pliari ngeal mem- 


14 rhisicians to the rojal lufirmarj Edinburgh A Rerort on L^ar 
rneumonia Treatment bj Concentrated \ntiserum Lancet 2 1390 

Cecil^^R** L and Plummer Aorman Pneumococcus Type I Fneu 
monia J A A 95 1547 (Xov 23) 1930 


biane without being swallowed ^ There is little doubt, 
however, tliat the thirst following prolonged deprnation 
of water is something more than a mere local seiisition 
It must he referred to changes m the tissues 

If the condition of the throat as represented by 
dnness of the mouth is, in truth, an important factor 
in tile commoner manifestations of thirst, the suppiv 
of snhia to the buccal cavity must base a dcadedly 
modify ing innuencc iMontgoinery' - has asserted that it 
a])pcars possible to make a crucial test of the impor 
tanee of the salivary' secretion in the control of water 
ingestion hv conijilctcly extirpating the salivary ghndb 
if a dimmishcd secretion of Sdlu'a leads to local diyTicss 
of the mouth, which m lum causes the indnadnal to 
drink, a tot il chmiintion of the salivary' secretion should 
produce an increase in the daily' ingestion of inter 
Montgomery thcieforc undertook successfully siidi 
extirpation experiments on animals Rot only the 
paiotid, snhnnxill irv and sublingual but also the orbital 
glands were removed flic healing was satisfactory 
I he buccal mucosa remained in a healthy and remarka 
hl\' moist condition The average daily water intake 
was not increased in the absence of the salivary glands 
I lencc, as Montgomery' concludes, it appears improbable 
lint the silivary glands plav a major part in the 
mechanism of thirst Incidcntallv, these experiments 
iffoid additional evidence that, unlike the pancreas and 
other glandular structures, the salivary glands are by no 
means indispensable to life 


ESSENTIAL PENTOSURIA 


Real anomalies of met ibohsm hav'e long engaged the 
interest of students of medicine The number of these 
ccccntncities, so to speak, in the chemical transforms 
tions staged in the In mg organism has seemingly 
increased with the greater attention that is being 
dev'Oted to biochemistry in its relation to the clinic 
Cystinuna, alkaptonuna and pentosuria furnish stnk 
mg illustration of disordered metabolic performances 
in the body In no instance has the cause of the aberra 
tioii been discovered Usually the manifestations are so 
inconsequential to the well being of the person involved 
that the anomaly' is discov'ered through the chance of 
chemical examinations of the urine for some unrelated 
1 eason 

Unhi quite recentlv, scientific literature contained 
accounts of perhaps fifty persons who had been accus¬ 
tomed to excrete pentose m the urine regardless of the 
nature of their diet Fischer and Reiner ^ of the Jfount 
Sinai Hospital in New York have recently asserted that, 
contrary to the current assumption, pentosuria >s not 
a rare condition The failure to recognize it in ordinary 
clinical examinations is readily understood There are 


1 H^lhtarton W D ami VIcDouall R J S IIandlAX,k of Ph' ' 
Philadclphn P BhKiston s Son X Co 19.9 j, the 

=2 Jlontcomerj Mary P Tha Role of the Sal.ia^ Glands .n 
nr 5 t Meebamsm Am J PIinsioI £)C 2>1 (Jan) . v-j 7 

3 Fischer A E and Etiner iMirnm Pentosuria in Coi/drcn int 
s. Child 40 1193 (Dec) 1930 
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no characteristic clinical symptoms referable to the 
disorder Pentose sugars give many of the ieducing 
tests cliaractcristic of the conventional urinary sugar, 
dextrose It is theicfore only by the exercise of dis¬ 
criminating chemical judgment that detection of the 
five carbon sugars can be accomplished Routine 
specific examination might bring many new cases to 
liglit It is not unlikely that pentosuiia has been 
mistaken for gljcosui'ia in the past On this account, 
clinical symptoms of diabetes should always be sought 
for before making a diagnosis m cases m which the 
urine gives reduction tests Pentosuria has actually 
been associated with diabetes in a few instances 

Alimentary pentosuria may result after the ingestion 
of pentoses experimentally and also following the intake 
of large amounts of fruits Theie is an abundance of 
evidence that pentose sugars are not utilized to anv 
noteworthy extent as sources of energy or for the 
storage of glycogen and sugar in the body This is why 
the announcement of the commercial production of cer¬ 
tain pentose sugars, notably xylose, on a large scale in 
the industries has failed to awaken the enthusiasm 
among dietitians that the report of new sources of 
inexpensne ‘sugar” might be expected to elicit 

Essential pentosuria has been studied by Fischer and 
Reiner in childien These individuals, otherwise 
healthy, excreted pentose more or less constantly in 
small amounts irrespectne of food intake Cases of 
pentosuria have been follow^ed for as long as twentv- 
five 3 ’ears with absence of symptoms and with continued 
excretion of pentose The amount of pentose excreted 
has been unchanged in spite of the elimination of 
different articles of food from the diet The New 
York investigators ivere unable to detect any essential 
difference between the absorption and the excietion of 
pentoses in normal controls and in pentnsuiic children 
Dextrose did not increase the output of pentose The 
non fermentable reducing substances of the blood are not 
increased in pentosunc persons When pentose is given 
to normal persons, the rise in pentose is slower than that 
in dextrose and reaches its maximum later, but it is 
maintained longer than the rise m dextrose The blood 
pentose curve m pentosunc persons is similar to that in 
normal persons 

Fischer and Reiner have substantiated the conclusion 
that pentosuria is a metabolic disease and is not due to 
an increased permeability of the kidney for pentoses 
Certain puzzles still remain to be solved What is the 
origin of the urinary pentose m essential pentosuria’ 
None of the available suggestions, such as breakdowm 
of nucleoprotein, are alluring In the cases of Fischer 
and Reiner onl} a small amount of the ingested pentose 
is accounted for m the urine and the stool Thej were 
unable to determine the fate of the remainder It 
appe ITS unhkeU that under ordinary circumstances 
pentose can replace dextrose m the human organism 

The difficult! of identifjmg small amounts of non- 
dextrose reducing substances such as pentoses in the 


urine of diabetic persons is stressed by Fischer and 
Reiner They remind us that such components are 
usually described as pentose, if fermentation is absent 
This assumption is not warranted, since glycuronic acid 
and Its salts give the same urinary reaction as pentose 
It IS perhaps more likely that a diabetic person would 
excrete gljciironate than pentose because of the incom¬ 
plete oxidation of sugar by the tissues Yet the failure 
of the diabetic person to metabolize dextrose might 
concenably extend to pentose Finally, there is a 
feature of pentosuria tliat deserves to be kept in mind 
This harmless anomaly resembles certain other perver¬ 
sions of metabolism m making its appearance in several 
members of the same family The hereditary aspects 
of the subject aw'aken many interesting speculations 
which further research may clarify 


Current Comment 

VITAMINS AND DIGESTIBILITY OF FOOD 

Today, twenty-five years after the inception of the 
vitamin hj pothesis, this conception is firmly established 
as a principle of nutrition, in natural foods there are 
ceitain as jet unidentified substances without which 
nutritive faiUne results These food factors have been 
classified according to the symptoms and structural 
changes appealing in experimental animals given diets 
lacking the appropriate vitamin Ocular changes, icnal 
calculi and metaplasia of epithelial cells occur in the 
absence of vitamin A, poljneuritis and anorexia charac¬ 
terize a deficiencj of vitamin B, a w'cakemng of the 
endothelium of capillaries seems to be tiie fundamental 
change brought about by a lack of vitamin C, defective 
utilization of calcium and phosphouis results when 
vitamin D is absent, and without vitamin G there occurs 
a more or less characteristic dermatitis In experi¬ 
mental animals subjected to a deficiency of any of the 
recognized accesory food factors, cessation of grow'th 
occurs These reproducible obsenatioiis serve as 
indexes of disturbed bod> functions but thus far few 
data arc available bearing on the precise mode of action 
of the Mtainms In a recent investigation, St Julian 
and Heller^ have examined the digestibility of fats, 
carboh} drates and proteins m experimental animals 
subjected to the appropriate vitamin deficiency The 
animals weie gnen the incomplete food until the store 
of vitamins was depleted, the missing factor was then 
given to part of the animals, wduch thus served as 
controls Studies in metabolism were then made No 
difference in the digestibility of fat, carboh>diate and 
protein was demonstrated between the groups gnen 
the complete ration and those m which the diets lacked 
vitamins A, E, C, D or G In spite of the functional 
disturbances and structural alterations m the various 
deficiencies produced, the mechanical and chemical 
factors in digestion apparentlv proceeded normal!\ In 

1 St Julian R R and Ilelltr V G J Biol Chem 00 99 19J1 
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View of the fieqiiencv with which the gastro-intestinnl 
tract js the seat of obvious distui bailee in Mtamin 
deficiencies, this result is surprising The conclusion 
seems van anted that the piimaiy locus of action of the 
accessory food factois lies in tliose cells nioie strictly 
responsible for the major poition of the metabolism of 
the body 


ULTRAVIOLET ABSURDITIES 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCA 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

T'critt\ Seventh Atinual held m Chicago Feb 16 It end IS 1911 

(Cojitinucd from page lllS) 

Dp E P L\o\, ilinncapolis, in the Chair 

COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION 
AND HOSPITALS 


One might have thought that the apotheosis of the 
extension of the ultiaviolet concept to daily life had 
been reached with the inadiation of cereals, bread, icc 
cream and cigarets \\ henever a new discotcrj' is 
made m science, the prophets of ad\ertising begin to 
exploit the discotery far betond its actual merit in 
relationship to the pretention of disease Now comes 
a laundiy in the citj of Chicago vhich promises hcalth- 
tul cleanliness to every home through the apphe ition 
of ultiaviolet and ozone to linens, towels, sheets ind 
pillow cases The slogan is \ear ’Round Siiiibhinc 
wath Fresh lllountain Air ” Apparenth tlie ipphcation 
of ultraviolet rays and ozone confeis longer w'cai on 
the sheets and pillow cases which are ‘sun-drenched 
with such healthful cleanliness ” Moicoter, the ad\ei- 
tiser asserts, ‘You’ll like the friendly feel >oull get 
betw'een fresh, ciisply clean, sunsweet sheets at bed¬ 
time ” One IS tempted to cogitate as to whethci or 
not such nocturnal enjojanent might not lead to insom¬ 
nia Pei haps the Ideal Wet Wash Laundiy which ‘ puts 
sunshine in the laundri bundle when it laius will make 
scientific studies necessai) to establish the truth or 
falsity of this tlieon 


Association News 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMORIAL SALON 
IN PERSHING HALL 


The sum contributed tins week to the Pershing Hall Mcniorial 
m Pans brings the total to S2,331 60 A list of those iiho liaic 
contributed dunng the current week follows 


Frank P Xorman M D Columbus 
Ga 

Anstocles George Auffiistine M D 
Xapanoch k V 


II A Brxniwell M D Nw "^ork 
II A Liclitwardt M D Veshed 

Pcr‘5n 

John M IlaAcs M D Decatur Ill 


MEDICAL BROADCAST FOR THE WEEK 
American Medical Association Health Talks 

The American Medical Association broadcasts at 10 a ni 
on IiIoiida 3 and 10 30 on Satuidai, o\er Station WBBM 
(770 kiloci cles, or 389 4 meters) 

The program for the week is as follows 

alij 4 Are \ou losing \our Hearing!’ 

aiiv 9 The Preientioii of Deafness and the Conseriation of Hearing 

Five minute health talks mai be heard oicr the Columbia 
Broadcasting Sistein dailj, except Sundajs and holidajs, from 
1 to 1 05 daj light saaang time 
The program for the week is as follows 

ala> 4 flou JIuch Do \ ou Hear!' 

Mar 6 How Much Do \ ou Hear’ 

Maj 7 Lip Rcultnt, 

9 W illins E^^s 


EEDiiLtra 17 —Morxixg 

PROP/Cl/9 m MEDICAL EDUCATION (ConUmted) 
The Continuous Session Plan 
Dr B C H Har\ La Chicago The continuous session plan 
proposes that medical schools remain open to students through 
out the s car Among the new studies coming info the American 
uimcrsitics in the present generation one of the most important 
IS the studs of disease It mas be objected that medicine was 
such in the old unntrsitics — Montpellier and Pans — almost 
from the beginning Nonnnalli it was but onh nominalb 
Acluallj It was not disease tint was studied but the boo! s The 
unfortunate students submitted to readings from tlie books of 
Hippocrates and Galen to summations of them and comments 
on them Tbcir onh actiie work was to argue defending the 
teats eten wlicn tlici were wrong Afcdicmc of that fond neier 
did get into American iiimcrsities Something like it perhaps 
existed m the small medical colleges which sprang up in the 
new country in response to the urgent demand for doctors It 
mat also be ohjeclcd that along our Eastern seaboard medical 
stbools were orgamred o\cr a centurj ago in connection with 
collides—with PcnnstKama in 1765 with Hanard in 1783, 
with Columbia and \ irgtma at the beginning of the last centun 
Medicine has deiclopcd the uiiuersitt spirit Etenwhere it 
IS recognized that a chicl obligation of unitersit) medical depart 
ments Is the search for and the adtantage of fundamental truth 
Among the traditional customs to which medical work is not 
rcadiU adaptable are the holidats Disease knows no holidays, 
and so it seems clear tliat there cannot well be liolidais Some 
of the former conditions that insistently required the long taca 
tion have ceased to operate in America The time of traie! is 
reduced to nearly nothing Eew students work on the farms 
An increasingly large percentage arc able to meet tlie expense 
of education A plan wliicli seems to permit the attainment of 
all the major objectnes of true unucrsity work, is suggested 

1 That in the clinical courses at least, the continuous session 
plan be recommended in medical scliools 

2 That It he made possible for students in tliese courses to 
rcccDc all required clinical training without interruption, and 
that thc\ be encouraged to arrange their work in this war 

3 That the staff m the clinical departments be made large 
enough to permit the continuous care of patients and the con 
timious training of students without deprnmg the members of 
the staff of free opportunity for independent worl during one 
full quarter of each year 

A possible objection is that the student’s healtli will be 
endangered Anotlicr much more serious objection is that 
state laws goterning licensure do not permit it If the con 
tinuous session plan should be followed only m the clinical 
years and thus only the summer betyyeen the third and fourth 
years so utilized there yyould still elapse betyyeen the beginning 
of the students first year and the end of his fourth year forty 
tyyo months—enough elapsed time to meet the requirements of 
all state boards If the plan should be applied also in earlier 
years it yyould uot meet the requirements of state laws as they 
now stand Rush kledical College has tried out the plan to 
the extent of offering on an electue basis yyork in the summer 
quarter fully equnalent to that of other quarters for manj 
years In Rush, 51 per cent of the students who entered m the 
autumn of 1928 remained for four quarters The corrcsjxmding 
figure for last year yyas 62 per cent The experiment wi c 
continued also in the Uniyersity of Chicago Clinics Gra ua 
tion at an earlier age is much to be desired Tlie present aierage 
age of our graduates is twenty-seyeii AVe yyould be happier i i 
yyere tyycnfy fiye 
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The Preceptor System Plan 

Dr LLE^\^LI.\^ R Coi,e, Phihdelplin The plan arranges 
for condensation of class work into the first three jears of 
medicine, tearing the fourth jear free for twehe months of 
superMsed individual work This fourth jcar is to be con¬ 
sidered as the preceptor jear One half of the jetr is divided 
into medical and surgical quarters and is spent in Madison with 
small groups of students The other half j'ear is di\ ided into a 
Milwaukee quarter and an extramural preceptor quarter spent 
at any one of a number of different cities throughout the state 
In addition to these, about two weeks is spent in obstetrics at 
the Qiicago Ljing-In Hospital 

The Milwaukee quarter demotes two weeks,to additional 
obstetric work, four weeks to outpatient work in the Milwaukee 
County Hospital, two weeks of w'ork in tuberculosis two weeks 
in pretentne medicine, industrial and accident surgery at a 
large industrial plant, and two weeks’ further service in the 
Milwaukee Hospital in ward work and ambulant patient work 
This work places one or two students under a preceptor at any 
given time and involves the cooperation of twentv-five different 
preceptors in Milwaukee 

The extramural preceptor quarter covers three months of 
intimate association with the preceptor and the group he has 
often surrounded himself with He is given definite respon 
tibilities to react toward as he will He is made by virtue of 
the private practice and influence of the preceptor, an integral 
locial and professional part of that community during his stay 
there Opportunities are ever present and a constantl> expanding 
horizon unveils itself for those who care to accept the full 
advantages 

A need of medical schools with respect to academic and 
instructional methods with reference to the practice of clinical 
medicine is the correlation of theorj and pract ce vv ith regard 
to the professional application of scientific fact to our inter¬ 
course with patients This suggests the need of establishment 
of a series of relative values by participation in the actual prac¬ 
tice of medicine This, in turn implies practical experience 
which IS rarely obtained within the walls of our medical schools 
A need recognized by some, but too grossly overlooked, is the 
necessity for the establishment of the patient rather than the 
disease as the unit of instruction 

To achieve ultimate professional success, the identification of 
opinions which are fundamentally honest and ethical is essential, 
but how often do such problems present themselves in the 
routine teaching of medicine’ Is it not better to allow con¬ 
tacts at an earlier and individually supervised period than to 
thrust them brutally m his face when supervision has ceased and 
the problem has become purely his own’ What better stimulus 
may be suggested than a student who is m constant search of 
facts and whose eager interrogations leave his preceptor and 
those in association with the preceptor with doubts and more 
modem conceptions ? The first-hand distribution of new material 
and the stimulation of search for new information is thus 
accomplished in some degree an objective of unquestionably 
decided virtue This system has a great number of valuable 
improvements over certain of the prevailing practices 

There are those who will comment that the internship is 
designed with just such objectives and to satisfy these needs 
Too frequently the internship satisfies the residence requirements 
of hospitals but gives insufficient attention to the teaching of 
the art and discipline of medicine The internship is indispensa¬ 
ble as a teaching aid but unfortunately leaves much work undone 

The preceptor plan of teaching has the extremely valuable 
effect of hunianiziig our attitudes and associations Me live 
as single individuals in much closer contact with our teachers 
and preceptors, and instruction is individual Correlation of 
theory and the art of medical practice are made easier \Vc arc, 
during our fourth year, constantly in association with men who 
are profcssionallv successful m their coniniunities and in the 
face of those varving problems that each of these communities 
presents Closer correlation of specialties is immediatclv cv idem 
in our teaching Ihe student develops keener critical judgment, 
initiative and discnmnntion and recognizes that honest divergent 
opinions may exist Selectiv e ability is stimulated and augmented 
and a willingness to accept varving opinions based on logical 
facts is established In tliv routine teaching of medical schools, 
assigned duties and procedures give rare chance for observation 


and comparison of ideals The system under discussion gives 
ever present opportunity for practice and observation of the 
fundamental principles and axioms by allowing a student to go 
actually forth into these communities and herein to study the 
attitudes of physicians one toward the other, as well as the 
attitude of physician to patient The stress of economic neces¬ 
sity modifies and tempers m no mild degree in many instances, 
attitudes and philosophies of those who leave our medical 
schools imbued with high ideals and loaded with scientific facts 
but unfortunately free from any understanding of competitive 
strife as encountered in the modern medical practice The 
selection of preceptors is of fundamental importance The 
compatibility of student with preceptor demands a tlioroiigli 
knowledge of both personalities Further, there is a class of 
Students., greatly limited in number, fortunately, which requires 
assignments and daily didactic duties to profit most This 
system gives a wide range of practical work Self assurance, 
self reliance and resourcefulness are stimulated to a greater 
degree than bv routine didactic procedures The student is 
allowed to form individual opinions on a basis of merit and 
observation first hand and at close range of principles, ethics 
and ideals as actually practiced as contrasted to those taught 
in the classroom 

A Plan for Training the Medical Student m 
General Practice 

Dr Harry E Kaplan, Stockton, Calif ^ly object is to 
present a plan to establish a course in general practice This 
proposal would cal! for the addition to the teaching staff of 
a genera! practitioner who is willing to give up a successful 
practice because of an urge to teach A part of the outpatient 
clinic may be arranged as would be the private office of a 
practicing physician and surgeon Each day a certain number 
of new patients coming to the outpatient clinic are assigned to 
this private office In this office, with one or two students at 
the most the approach to the patient, the history the diagnosis 
the treatment and the follow up are demonstrated The instruc 
tor will reveal m progressive steps his logic concerning just 
those personal factors of the patient which m the general clinic 
are usually given scanty attention if not disregarded Patients 
would be told when to return to the office and if necessary 
calls to be made at the homes of some of the patients could 
be arranged Should certain patients be referred to the sur¬ 
gery a student could serve as assistant and follow the case to 
the end All such laboratory work normally done in the office 
of the well equipped general practitioner would be performed 
For laboratory work performed outside the office, an important 
feature would be the consideration given to the necessity for it 
and the expense to the patient During the interim between the 
first visit and the diagnosis, whatever palliative treatment is 
necessary would be given The student onlooker of this episode 
in real practice would have an opportunity to glimpse the real 
patient with his inner attitudes and true motives such as he 
may rarely get elsewhere, for m the reassuring background of 
such offices and under the skilled touch of the practiced physi¬ 
cian will surely be revealed that which would hardly come to 
light in the general clinic Only essential general equipment 
should be included and no attempt should be made to fit up an 
office more elaborate than that of the average general practi¬ 
tioner Records should be developed in a practical way The 
entire course would have as its objective the duplication of 
those experiences which are met by practically every physician 
when he makes his direct contact with the public through pri 
vate practice By making a random selection of the patients 
admitted to this office, the general practitioner and his assis¬ 
tant, the medical student, will find the man with the lame back, 
the youth with the crop of boils and the child who will not 
eat These arc cases which are among tlie estimated 90 per 
cent of patients who should be cared for in the offices of the 
general practitioners 

This course as outlined is not suggested as a substitute for 
the present methods but mav he made a part of clinical train¬ 
ing The combination of those methods and the plan suggested 
will better equip the medical student to cojic with the problems 
of the first few vears ot general practice and it will bring bad 
the private practitioner as a personal preceptor in medical 
education 
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Deficiencies in the Teaching of Surgery 
Dn W T CouGni,!\, St Louis With regard to the 
undergraduate instruction the first defect is tliat the final objcc- 
ti\e has nc\er been definitclv staled Not any one in the entire 
medicai profession bcfwcs that we aim to equip our under¬ 
graduate to practice major surgerj and jet tfie public has 
iic\er been informed officiallj bj this body as it sliould be of 
this fact, which concerns it so aatalh Nor does anj medical 
school so far as I know, make its position in tins matter 
clear to tlie prospectne student A plain statement of fact 
with regard to wliat we teach the undergraduate is indicated 
Our duty and that of the scliools in this matter is plain An 
undergraduate should loiow certain fundamental principles of 
surgen and ha\e enough practical experience to enable him to 
treat minor surgical conditions—to enable him to become a 
good intern There is an abundance of lime guen to under¬ 
graduate work, but much of it is wasted The hhoratoncs of 
anatom\, phesiologj and pathology are the sources from which 
must came the solid blocl^ for the foundatioie Witiiout these 
no enduring surgical superstructure can cier be built And the 
time to learn these is wiiile an undergraduate—agiin there is 
much time wasted The best w^^ to disgust one wutli some¬ 
thing he likes IS to gi\c Inm too much ot it Just this is done 
III the laboratories of amtoiiiN pil^slolog^ and pitholog\ Ulij 
should a student be held m n laboratorv for an ciilire half day 
a\hen e\en a country school teadier has been taught that the 
mind can rarely concentrate on one subject for more than an 
hour’ And yet it has been going on for icars (twenty, I 
think) and no one has tiie desire to slop it 
While at work m the laboratorv, tlic student sliould liaic 
constantly pointed out to liim the practical walue ot what he 
learns This will necessitate that some of Ins laboratory 
instructors be men yyho haye practiced medicine or at hast 
who know some'hmg of it The student should see surgical 
patients daily during his yyhole four years There is no asset 
held in greater esteem by surgeons than clinical experience 
The student must be obliged to read He cannot rend himself 
into a complete knowledge of surgery, but a minimum should 
be required Certain specified references should be read The 
best yyaj is for the head of the department to select some text¬ 
book on tlie principles of general surgery and sec to it that the 
student becomes more or less familiar with it. He should fir-t 
icani how to examine a patient The large demoiistrition 
clinic—not the operating clinic—should neycr liayc been spoken 
disparagingly of, and it ought speedily to be restored to a place 
of honor It is utterly impossible to get any of the more 
experienced men in the department to take much interest in an 
hour a day or eyen once a yyeek witli a class of eight or ten 
men It is necessary to use the inexperienced as teaclicrs 
There is failure to utilize to its fullest tlie outpatient depart¬ 
ment. The fourth j ear roan should spend more time in tlie 
outpabent department We cannot make the slightest pretense 
to qualify men to practice major surgery, and yet there is sbll 
an obligatory' course in operatiye surgerj We gne sucli a 
course. But it is a course in expenraenlal surgerj, pathology 
and physiology He performs certain surgical operations— 
under instruction Each group of six has its own instructor 
He follows complete aseptic technic, i e., he tries to We 
furnish animals (dogs) and keep them for him afterw'ard. In 
short, he performs expenraents in surgery — in technic, in 
palliologv and in physiology—but by no means do wc lead him 
to beheye that tins course qualifies him to do major surgerj 
on Ills fellow beings Tor those yyho yyish to qualify as major 
surgeons a graduate course of at least two years ^thrcc would 
be better—should be begun after the year’s rotating internship 
Fue years’ practice “on his oyvn ’ would be an excellent prepa¬ 
ration after his internship The state should not license any 
one to pracbee major surgery unless he has actually learned 
how to perform as well as yylieii to perform major operations 
And they yyould not do it if yye displayed the proper apprecia¬ 
tion of our oyyn responsibility To license a man to perform 
major operations on human beings yyithout seeing him operate 
IS the practice ot eyen state board m the Union Should such 
a practice be continued when it is not necessary ’ The state 
hoards accept and license these men because the medical schools 
imply that they are qualified 


mSCLSSIOX ox PAlErS of DES HAEtEl, COLE, 
I.11J.AX AXD COUGHLIX 

Dr R R Hlggixs Pittsburgh Preceptorial training lias 
engaged our attention in Pittsburgh for the past three ycarj 
It has been our aim to try it out m the simplest po-siblc 
manner mid to ma! e it truly a course that conforms as nearlv 
as possible to tlie idea of a seryice yyith the family pbisiaan 
For the first tyyo years the class yyas sent out in sections lor 
a period of six weeks each Tins year the enure class nai 
sent out for a jicriod of six weeks \\ e were comjieJled to seek 
the help of sixty-two physicians in tlie district yyho yyere not 
only qualified but yyillmg to assuire the responsibility of taking 
a student Many good men are modest about their abilih to 
do the student justice, and decline Others do not care to 
“iliciid the tune necessary for such extra yyork On the yvholc 
yye found the most sjilcndid cooperation on tlie part of medical 
men Our c.xpcricncc yyould suggest that preceptorial training 
IS helpful to the physician, and if the course is properly organ 
izcd and confined to physiaaiis who are honestly interested it 
yyill cycntuallj do much to raise medical standards in anv com 
iiumUy where it is established It yyill thus be seen that there 
IS a dual purpose m our conception of the benefits to be denied 
from such a course At tiie end of the first year a meeting ot 
the class was held and the students were asked to give their 
oimiions \\ c found that the class yyas almost unammouslj m 
fay or of the experiment The same thing was done at the end 
of the second year and again at tlie end of the third year In 
other words we haye depended largely on the judgment and 
desire of the student body themsches for a repetition of the 
course At the end of the present year only ty\o sbidents out 
01 a total in a class of sixty two xoted against the experiment 
Tyyo or three of the students thought the disfllustonment had 
better be left until later One of the most common comments 
made by the students was that tliej had learned that the 
approach to iiaticiits is quite dilTercnt m pnyate practice from 
that m the hospitals and a much keener appreciabon is had of 
the handicaps in diagnosis in the home It was tlie general 
opimon of the class that it is a distinct adyantage from tlie 
staiidjxiinl of treatiijciit It gnes an opportunity for the deyel 
opulent of a better knowledge of prescription wrihng and the 
practical application of drugs One of the outstanding benefits 
of this course would seem to be that the student gets a lerv 
definite idea of the yalue of clinical mediane as a foundation 
for further dcyelopment in the practice of mediane and its 
si>ecia!tics He learns that much of the pleasure m practice 
comes from efforts to make a diagnosis without depuiding too 
much on laboratory aid he learns tliat it is possible to make 
a diagnosis with a yery small arniamenfarium m the last 
majority of instances, and, on the otlier hand, he learns to haye 
a keener realization of their yalue y\hen clearly indicated 
Among the adyantages of tins system are that the student is 
afforded an opportunity to obserye the attitude and manner o 
the doctor toward ins patients, and he obsenes the position o 
the doctor in tlie ciy ic, social religious and political hfe of the 
community klanv phases of medical economics are taugn 
to tile student He observes the disease in the office stage 
tliat IS, tlie incipient stage which is seldom seen m hosp'ta 
instruction. Among tlie disadvantages are the extra cost to 
Uie student, especially students who live at home. The stu m 
misses athletic events social activities and school pubUcations, 
some of which are charged for in the tuition Owing ^ 
sonal variations and other factors beyond the control of ^ 
preceptor tliere may not be enough work to keep the stu cn 
busy Cooperation between the student and the preceptor i 
the sine qua non of the system There is much opportunitj m 
tlie distribution for an unsympathetic combination between 
student and the preceptor In such instances the sen ire maj^ 
be an irritation to the preceptor and a waste of time lor 
student One great need in medicine is the preservation o 
the individual kVhen the time comes tliat diagnosis musi 
depend entirely on the so called summary from a group, 
great incentive will have disappeared from the 
medicine. If the taidcncv in this direction is to ^ ‘ 

acted \oiing men must be taught self reliance, diligence 
tlie methods by whicli diagnostic ability may be developed 
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1 student who Ins !nd good tniniig in the histon and ethics 
of medicine could be placed in the hands of a medical man with 
the right training and proiicr ideals for six or eight weeks cither 
during the summer following the junior jear or m the begin¬ 
ning of the senior jear, much good would come to all con¬ 
cerned as a result of this experiment 

Dr Louis B Wsuson, Rochester, Mmn The vacation m 
the medical schools grew up in this country because it was 
ncccssar} for the medical student to get his clinical training 
from his preceptor at home He came to the medical school 
to get academic education He had relatively small oppor- 
tunitj to work m the hospital Fiftj years ago there was 
scarce!) a school that Iiad a session of more than six months 
then a student went bad to his medical preceptor at home 
and worked with him getting clinical training Rush Medical 
School in 1880, as I recall it, had a six months’ course, and 
most of the schools have been built on just that basis It is 
onl) as the unuersities will provide clinical experience along 
with didactic and educational work throughout the tw'ehe 
months of the jear that it will be possible to get completely 
awa) from our old sjstem 

Dr C W M Pointer, Omaha When the agitation was 
first started, we of Nebraska put on this provision in the last 
jear, graduating students in Februarj Last )ear the faculty 
changed this requirement, and w'e have gone back to flie one 
we had before The students have many problems that accu¬ 
mulate by the end of the junior jear that it seems desirable 
for the individuals to take up on their own account It is more 
valuable for this group of students to be allowed to elect prob 
lems in which they were interested and would follow out also 
problems in the dispensarj, associating themselves with the 
eleemosynarj institutions, possibly going out and working with 
doctors m the varous communities during the summer to 
answer for themselves the question whether they wished to 
become country practitioners or not We have thought the 
general atmosphere educationally was better if we allowed stu¬ 
dents these diverse exercises than if we crowded them through 
to a final graduation m February 

Dp R J SnvMOUR, Columbus, Ohio For the past veir I 
have been on the committee of Ohio State University which 
has been dealing not solely with the medical school but with 
the university at large as to whether they cared to continue 
on the four quarter plan or go back to the semester plan, plus 
the summer session The chairman of the committee was 
Dr Charters of the Bureau of Educational Research 
Dr Charters, with his corps of workers has spent a year 
intcnsuelj studying the facts concerning the four quarter plan 
versus the semester plan There is no question whatever that 
the entire burden of opinion must be in favor of the four quarter 
plan It maj be of interest to some to ask Dr Charters to 
send his voluminous report studying not only Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity but other institutions The facts are there, actual facts 
that he has gathered at great expense As I sav, the whole 
trend is toward the four-quarter plan without any question 

De Wilburt C Davison, Durham, N C Mam of the 
state boards seventeen, in fact I thml , have a definite law 
that a student must spend four years of eight months each in 
four different calendar vears I have written to all the secre¬ 
taries of the state boards, and pr ictically unanimouslv they 
have said that if a school is a grade A school the graduates 
will be accepted and also those of the seventeen that have a 
definue four calendar vear law have stated that since the stii 
dent who enters m I9j0 if he goes through continuously will 
get his degree in 193^ in other words has been a student in 
four different calcndir vears jO 31 and 33 he mav get 
his diploma earh m o3 but be has spent at least part ol his 
time m these four different years I don t think the state 
boards objection will bold 

Dr ToRVin Sollmaxx Cleveland Lt Western Re erve 
Umvcrsitv School of Medicine the seniors arc residents for 
eleven me nibs Thev begin the first ot Julv I tlimk and run 
on continnouslv until the beginning of June \\ e instituted it 
with the idea of inal mg a better utilization of the last sum 
incr There are two moiitlis tint arc elective and I think 


perhaps the majority of the students utilize that m the sum¬ 
mer time Although vve have had this for a matter of perhaps 
fittcen years nobody else has imitated it On the part of our 
clinical men there is a certain amount of objection to it Thev 
feel that it is a heavy load on them personally, or at least on 
their dcpartnicnts The one department that insists strongly on 
it IS the obstetric department, which has organized tlie ser¬ 
vice so that the students clinical service continues during the 
summer time To me it has always seemed a very good utili¬ 
zation ot tilt student’s time, especially if electives are allowed 
Dr C R Bvrdeev, Madison, Wis One thing sought for 
m this preceptor system is to emphasize in the training of 
Students that medicine has a social aspect as well as a scientific 
aspect All medical students at the University of Wisconsin 
during the second year have some scientific problem and have 
to present a recent thesis embodying results of working with 
one of the scientific laboratories, so they have the scientific 
background of medicine emphasized, and then during this pre¬ 
ceptor year each student is required to write a little sketch of 
some social aspect of medicine In these times of stress and 
strain and trying to readjust medical practice to the needs of 
society. It is especially important to get students to thinking 
along social lines and if this preceptor system has done tliat 
I think it IS most fundamental The background of the whole 
thing IS to tend to develop state medicine m Wisconsin not m 
the ord nary sense of state medicine, which might be defined 
possibly as bureaucratic centralization of medicine at public 
expense but state medicine in the sense of cooperation of all 
the forces in the state looking to the preservation of the health 
of the community, cooperation of the practitioners with the 
state health officials and with the educational institutions the 
kind of cooperation that encourages competition but a kind 
of cooperation that can be brought together and integrated so 
that It all works to the advancement of medicine That is the 
ideal at least, m the background We can’t look on the uni¬ 
versity or the university medical school merely from the stand¬ 
point of a place where the science of medicine is advanced 
I don t think there can be a real univ ersity medical school 
without that but, m addition to research, university medical 
schools have two other fundamental duties One is the edu¬ 
cation of students to be able to practice medicine and the 
technolc-’ical aspect the other is to facilitate the advancing 
knowledge of medicine, to facilitate its entrance info the practice 
of the community which the university serves—the extension 
aspects The university medical school has to do something 
along all those three lines In this extension aspect, the pre¬ 
ceptor svstem with the students out in the community part of 
the time m the biggest city m the slate, part of the time m 
smaller communities helps to facilitate the spread of the advance 
of medical knowledge into the whole profession I think tliat 
one thing which helps to make this preceptor system a success 
is that vve make use of natural groups m the state into which 
the student may be fitted as a part A single practitioner prac¬ 
ticing medicine by himself might take a student along and take 
him into the homes and show him what he is doing in the 
old-fashioned preceptor method, and accomplish a good deal 
That is already done m some places m the summertime But 
there are comparatively few practitioners in the midst of their 
busy practice who can bother having a student around with them 
all day unless that student is a particularly congenial com¬ 
panion but the preceptor centers that vve make use of arc 
natural clinical centers m the state where a group of physicians 
has practically control of a hospital and where the student mav 
be tal en into the group made a part of it, without overburden 
ing any one member of the group These clinical centers are 
developing a real university spirit, a spirit of research as well 
as practice and the student going m there helps to stimulate 
the university 'pint m numerous scattered centers 

Dr WnnoRT C Dvvisox, Durham, N C I should like 
to ask Dr Kaplan and also Dr Bardeen, whether service with 
a general practitioner for the short period of one month would 
have anv practical value 

Dr H E. Kaplvx Stockton Calif I think the period is 
too short to acquaint the student with some of the problems ot 
medical practice One month is better than nothing I am m 
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favor of Dr Bardeen’s preceptor plan The object of my paper 
was merely to create an addition to tins preceptor s>stem. Take 
the preceptor and bring him into the umvcrsity and let him con¬ 
duct his prn-ate practice there. 

Dr C R Bardeev, Jfadison, Wis Tor the training for 
general practice in the smaller clinic centers I thml that three 
months is none too little The student might not he with one 
man more than a month, but he ought to he in the general com¬ 
munity learning condihons of general practice I should say at 
least three mouths 

Dr. Eh P Lyon, kfmneapolis I should hi c to asl Dr 
Kaplan whether he thinl s tins plan could be combined with the 
receiving department of the dispcnsarj Our plan is something 
like that now, although it is under the department of medicine 

Dr H E Kaplan, Stockton, Calif That is being done 
at the Unnersity of California now The patients coming arc 
assigned to a medical student regardless of die complaint of the 
patient, right at the rcceii ing desk, but die patient is lal eii to 
the cubicle where the student works, and there he completes his 
physical examination and prescribes for the patient and dicn 
presents himself before the consultant 

Dr C C Bass, New Orleans In the plan adopted at the 
Tulane University School of Afedicme we base provided \ hat 
corresponds to private offices for all senior students Lach 
senior student has an office about the size of die average doctor s 
pnvatc evaniming office, about 9 by 15 fccL ft has m it prac 
tically all die necessary equipment for general practice of medi¬ 
cine. The plan is to have die patient turned over to die senior 
student, who will, m his oflice, deliberately take the liistorj, 
make the physical e-vamination that is necessary such laboratory 
exammations as are necessary, and finally arrive at diagnosis 
and treatment of the patient, of course all under supervision ot 
the member of the staff The patient will finally go away with 
an appointment to return at the proper time to see die same man 
again, just as would be done in private practice. In that way 
we hope to avoid tcacliuig the student by e-spcricncc to be 
dependent ou faahties that he cannot have when he gets out 
into practice. A large part of our problem is to prepare students 
for the general practice of medicine. 

Dr Llewellyk R Cole, Philadelphia One thing has 
come to me in the discussion of practically all die papers and 
that IS the necessity and the attempt that is being made on the 
part of educators to encourage students to go into general prac 
tice Any sy stem that will encourage students to go into general 
practice certainly should have die endorsement of educators 

Tebeuary 17—ArrerNooN 

De. Lewis A Sexton, Hartford, Conn, in the Cliair 
HOSPITAL PROBLEMS 

The Hospital, the Medical College and the Intern 

Dr A C BvcmiEYEE, Cincinnati This article was pub 
hshed m full in The Journal, klarch 28, page 1002 

The Hospital Training of Interns 

Dr Harold L Foss, Dan\iIIe, Va This article was pub 
hshed in full in The Journal, blarch 28, page 1004 

DISCUSSIO'^ OlS PAPERS OF DRS BACHMF^ER AIvD I OSS 

Dr. Feed G Carter, St Paul The attitude of the hospital 
toward the mterii must differ from that of die medical school 
toward the student because of die somewhat different objectives 
of the two institutions In the sdiool work, the student is 
kept on his toes, so to speak, by the justifiable demands of die 
faculty and the competition of fellow students In die hospital, 
the incentiv e of die intern to w ork and prepare himself is found 
m closer approach of gray e responsibility He must be brought 
to the point where he realizes that he must stand on his own 
feet and must learn to think and act independently and correctly 
The transformation that takes place m the raw recruit in serv¬ 
ing his internship is amazing and speaks volumes for efficiency 
of medical courses and the adaptability of the young men and 
women servang internships, preparing to become practibouers 
of medicine In accomplishing these purposes, the hospital can¬ 
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not dodge its teaching responsibilities Since the hospital 
standardization program provides for trained pathologists in the 
recognized hospitals, is there any reason why didacUc counei 
in general and perhaps special pathology should not nm con 
currently with die internship? 1 believe most interns can afford 
an liour or two each week m which to study general pathology 
under the direction of the pathologist. The possibilities for 
didactic teaching along odicr lines are almost unlimited in the 
hospit ils I do not believe tiat hospitals m general in the 
United States have scratched tho surface so far as teaching 
potentialities are concerned. 


Dr R. W Pllmmep, Philadelphia The question of the 
attitude of the administrative officer toward the intern has been 
die subject of much discussion in die American Hospital Asso- 
aition and the American Medical Assoaatioii for many years. 
In our hospital of over 700 beds, wc have eighteen on ffie rcsi 
dent staff It is obligatory on die part of die staff to attend 
our stated staff meetings, which occur once a mouth. They 
have iiolhiiig to say m the matter but have to go unless they are 
actually engaged iii work In addition we have specialized staff 
incetings once a month m connection widi our specialized staff 
The intern on duty at tlie time of this meeting must go, also 
the one next due for lliat service, according to rotation In 
that w ay, they arc brought into intimate contact wath the staff 
of those particular scrv iccs \Vc trv to inculcate in our mtenis 
a sense of rcsyionsihility c force them to make a provisional 
diagnosis of their owai accord and write up notes We dont 
expect them to make the correct diagnosis, but we do expect 
them to nrnkc a clinical diagnosis a provisional one There 
has hctii so mncli attcuiiit in medicine and in our hospital prac 
ticc 111 the last few V ears to dcjicnd on different forms of diag 
nostic jiroccdurcs wc liave lost sight of the clinical phase of 
making a diagnosis the wav wc did tvvcntv years ago Wcare 
training our interns now to observe m their work the necessity 
of using tlic senses before they resort to die x rays and the 
laboratorv 


Dr a C BvciiMEVTr, Cincinnati Wc have m our msti 
tution a graduate scheme vvhicii provides for six years of work 
he lore a man reaches his res denev m surgerv Me flunk that 
Is a long time for a nnii to put into special preparation for that 
field still wc have but two men able to start eacii year for 
that jiarticular course, and wc select those two from over a 
hundred applications caeh vear Medicine provides four 5'^''®; 
jiediatrics dircc or four years Some special soaeties have laid 
down jilaiis tint provide diat a man should go through proper 
preparation before he is qualified Repeatedly we go mto small 
hospitals Those bovs, m the fifth year, write back eadi two 
niondis a rcjiort of what dicy liave done, with a preceptor, so 
designated, really a supervisor appointed from die facultv ''O 
dont permit aiiv one of our faculty men to supervise more than 
five students and the fifdi year committee usually sees to it that 
not more diaii diree men are assigned to any faculty man 
Fifteen years ago, we had to use our ingenuity m gedmS 
autopsies I have had Cadiohc priests and Jewish rabbis go 
out and secure autopsies We have definitelv proved m our 
institution that it can be done, but in private hospitals diere is 
still a certain hcsitancv about asking for autopsies As soon 
as autopsy rooms arc taken out of the basement and broug 

changed 


upstairs as soon as the decorum in that autopsy room is 


and medicine practiced the same as in our operating rooms, n 
attitude and opinion of our owai profession will change m con 
nection with autopsies and put them on the plane where t ey 
belong making them a part of our practice In clinical con 
ferences I trust that phvsicians mav be made to do 


the 


admire the legal profession for, fight mg the hottest way m 
court room and then walking out arm in arm to 
When physicians can go to a clinical conference without i 
or prejudice or personal feelings and dmeuss questions on 
purely scientific lasis and take that altitude to the interns, 
intern service will be made really vvorth while. 

Dr Rf W Pllwjiee Philadelphia I think it would be a 
bad policy for the Council to make an attempt to limit the wo 
of ail intern in surgery I think it would be better if i ' 
come out one wav or the other I dont believe there is 
half way business in training an intern. In the naval service 
make every intern do an appaideclomv as part of his training 
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Hl has to do it himself, for the reason that those men are 
frequcntlj aw-a) from an} other medical adaice and must do 
things on tlie spot without any help It is a little differait m 
military serticc than m pruate life, where a surgeon can be 
called on when needed We liaae interns wdiom we w'ould not 
permit to do major surgery and others who are perfectly com¬ 
petent to do It, but we do supcnise them 

Dr A C BaciiMEYEU, Cincinnati For particular scraice 
such as naa-j scnicc, I think that type of training is aery well 
They arc fitting the men to meet an emergency, where they arc 
going to ha^ e to he dependent on their ow n resources I don t 
behetc, in fitting men for service as surgeons m the country at 
large, it is incumbent on us to gne the intern training in that 
type of surgery Wc hare our men in the surgery service about 
two months in general surgery, a few additional months in 
other surgical specialties In that tv\o months they cannot, in 
any sense of the v\ord, become fitted to do major surgery So 
we don’t allow them to do major surgery as interns After 
that internship as they proceed during the six y ear course they 
are assuming an increasing amount of responsibility The more 
simple procedures are given them to perform and later more 
involved ones By the tune the man finishes his sixth year, he 
has handled everything that conies in, except cases m which he 
feels there are complications and he wants assistance We feel, 
by the time he conics to his sixth y car that he should be com¬ 
petent to do any tiling that comes to him I don t happen to 
know of one in the last seven vears since the first one gradu¬ 
ated, whom I would hesitate to have open mv abdomen They 
are going through very carefully I believe that is the attitude 
that our medical schools and best hospitals should have toward 
the subject of surgerv 

Dp N W Faxon, Rochester, N Y Years ago I had to 
study the intern question extensively The more I studied the 
more I became impressed with the undesirability of adopting 
hard and fast rules One question w as w hether a rotat ng 
internship was more desirable than a straight mternshio I 
became com meed that both were desirable each to be chosen m 
its proper place In the same wai, a great deal depends on 
what the intern is going to do after he graduates If he is 
going to settle m a large city where there are plenty of sur¬ 
geons, it IS obvious he should not attempt to do surgery on the 
cNperience of one years internship If he settles m a district 
where there are no surgeons, it is obviously to his advantage 
and the advantage of his patients that he at least get some 
knowledge of surgerv Consequently, I should make a plea that 
the Council, in making restrictions, should not take the attitude 
that a man should do major surgerv or should not do major 
surgerv, but to leav e some things to the consideration of the men 
who are conducting that type of work 

Dr E \V Tkovipsox Indianapolis In Indiana wc made 
arrangements a year ago with the Indiana Stale Medical Jonnial 
to publish each month about ten case reports each of wliicli is 
prepared by our interns under the supervision of the resident 
staff These cases are first presented at the seminar and the 
staff criticizes them then the intern has a chance to rei ise tlitm 
They are sent from the intern to tlie head of the department 
who revises them again and returns them to the mtcni when 
they are sent to mv ofhee for proofreading and then sent to 
the journal I think that is v'aluable teaching for the iiitenv 
Wc now conduct once a week about eight months of tlie year 
classes in surgery for anv of the interns in residence who would 
like to attend the classes They are done in the medical school 
under the supervision of the professor of surgerv It is not 
compulsory for the intern to attend unless he wants to Many 
times an intern attends the first y car and then is a regular 
member in tin. class for the remaining three or four years he is 
at the hospital 

Dr E \ Rvcii Chicago There is one thing that is chang¬ 
ing the necessity of having an intern do major surgerv m his 
fifth V car Th it is the 1 act that a great mam are taking 
another year of hospital work An increasing number of men 
arc not satisfied with one vears intemsliip The men who arc 
going into surgerv are going to take a rcsidcncv or straight 
service in surgerv after they have dicir general scrvace I tlimk 
that has to be taken into consideration 

(To conttnu d) 
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ALABAMA 

Bills Introduced —H 41 proposes to make it the duty of 
persons having control of deaf dumb or blind children, between 
7 and 16 years of age, to enroll them in the Alabama Institute 
for Deat and Blind H 317 proposes to create a board of 
cosmetologists and to regulate the practice of cosmetology 
H 267 to amend the workmens compensahon act, proposes 
to raise from flOO to $200 the amount for which employers 
will be liable for medical treatment to injured employees 
H 440 projxises to provide for the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of county tuberculosis sanatoriums 

ARIZONA 

State Medical Meeting at Nogales, May 7-9—The 
fortveth annual meeting of the Arizona State kledical Associa¬ 
tion will be held at Nogales, Ivfay 7-9, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Montezuma, and under the presidency of Dr Joseph 
kfadison Greer, Phoenix Guest speal ers will include Dr 
Charles W Brown San Diego, Calil on ‘Bronchoscopic Diag¬ 
nosis and Treatment Including Foreign Bodies”, Dr John 
Homer Woolsey, San Francisco ‘ Surgical Problems of Usual 
and Unusual Gastric Lesions’ Dr Thomas O Burger, San 
Diego Newer Anesthetics ’ Dr James Marr Bisaillon, Port¬ 
land, Ore End Results Following Intrapleural Pneumolysis”, 
Dr William L Bell Oakland Calif, "What Constitutes a 
^Modern Bone Surgeon ’ and E E Priego Nogales, Sonora, 
Mexico, Tetanus Following Hemorrhoidectomy Entertam- 
ment will include a buffet supper followed by bridge at the 
home of Jfrs A L Gustettcr, president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for the women and a smoker for the men, Thursday 
evening, and a dinner dance, Friday evening 

CALIFORNIA 

Septic Sore Throat Made Reportable—At its regular 
meeting held m San Francisco, March 14, the California State 
Board of Public Health passed a resolution making septic sore 
tliroat a reportable disease 

Infant Mortality Lowered—The lowest infant mortality 
rate ever reached in California was for the year 1930 with a 
rate of 586 per thousand births The rate for the preceding 
year was 63 1 A total of 4 945 California infants died last 
year as compared with 5139 in 1929 , 39 per cent of the total 
for 1930 were Mexican infants 

Society News —The Los Angeles County Medical Associa¬ 
tion was addressed April 16 by Dr Rudolf Kronfeld, Chicago, 
on Is There a Justihcatiou for the Retention of Pulplcss 
TeetlC illustrated and Dr John V Barrow, Significance of 

Teeth as Focal Infections -Dr Ernest E Kessler addressed 

the Los Angeles Surgical Society, April 17, on Gonococcus 
Pyehtis with Report of Four Cases’ Dr Anders Peterson, 
Treatment of Vesicovaginal Fistulas by Electrocoagulation,” 

and Dr Frank B Young Gering, Neb, ‘Paleopathology ”- 

Dr Charles H Mavo, Rochester AImn, addressed the Alameda 
County Tuberculosis and Health Association, Oakland, April 

10, on Some Public Health Problems of Today ”-Dr Hugh 

F Jones Los Angeles addressed the San Diego Countv Medi¬ 
cal Society April 14, on Plastic Reconstructive Surgery of 
the Extremities 

Advertiser Fined —Af E Brool s w as fined «400 bv Judge 
Arthur L Munro m the justice’s court San Diego, January 
2o alter he had pleaded guilty to advertising in violation of 
the state medical practice act Brooks is said to have earned 
on his activities in Ventura Orange, Los Angeles and San 
Diego counties Evidence obtained by the board of medical 
exaimners showed that be referred to himself as Dr A[ E 
Brooks and claimed that he mastered disease through diet and 
A ivogen ’ It was charged tint Brooks treated a woman for 
cancer for several months, causing her to postpone treatment 
until the condition was bevond help In addition to ‘Vivogcn ’ 
which IS said to be a mineral water the man also 'old Ghnd- 
O Gen winch he called a gland food” prejnred as a result 
of vears of studv and research bv live druglc'S master of dis¬ 
ease, Dr Af E Brooks 
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CONNECTICUT 

Bill Introduced — Substitute for H 654, to amend the 
dental practice act proposes (1) to protidc tint, in addition 
to the causes now enumerated b^ law, a license to practice 
maj be retoKed for (n) publication of fraudulent or mislead¬ 
ing statements bv anj dentist concerning himself or bis 
eniplotecs, or concerning the skill or method or technic of anj 
person or operator, or concerning the cniploimcnt bj anj 
person or operator of accessorj agents, such as anesthetics 
or drugs or materials, and (6) the coinicUoii of am crime 
iinoKing moral turpitude and (2) to require each licensed 
dentist to displai coiispiciiouslj in Ins or her office Ins or her 
registration ccrtifi-atc for the current jear 

FLORIDA 

Bills Introduced—S 43 and S 124 propose to refill itc 
the practice of barbcriiig 

State Medical Meeting at Orlando, May 11-13—The 
fifty eighth annual niecting of the 1 lorida Medic il Association 
will be held at Orlando klaj 11 11 with headquarters it the 
San Juan Hotel, and under the prcsidcnct of Dr Julius C 
Dans Jr, Quincj, who will spcal at the opening session on 
“Medical Problems ’ Dr Fred H Albee, New Yorl will 
also address this session on ‘Treatment of Practurc of the 
Neck of the Femur’ Included in the program will be papers 
by Drs Louis M Orr Jr, Orlando, on A Clinical Considcra 
tion of Intraieiioiis Urography — Uroscicctaii Marion C 
Wilson, Miami, Manual Rotation of Lntirc Fetus in Occiput 
Posterior Positions as Substitute for Forceps Rotation’, 
Joseph Lee Ivirbj-Smith, Jacksoin die. Unusual Ulceratwe 
Condition of the Chest Wall ’ Rosalie Slaughter Morton, 
Winter Park, ‘ Colon c Diicrticula in Relaticn to Carcinoma 
and Its Preieiitioii Leigh F Robinson Fort Lauderdale, 

“Present Status of the Injection T reatment of Hemorrhoids 
and Ralph N Greene, Jacksoiuille Traumatic Mcmivilis” 
A golf tournament will be held at the Orlando Country Club, 
Tuesday, and the annual banquet, Tuesday cietiiiig A thca cr 
party, bridge, dance and teas hate been planned for the women 
The Florida Railwai Surgeons’ Association \v 11 hold its twellth 
annual meeting iti Orlando, May 11 Dr Gaston II Edwards, 
Orlando, will give the presidential address on Our Medico 
legal Status " 

GEORGIA 

Tram Called “The Hygienian ’’—The health tram to be 
operated by the state board of health. May 4 18 has been 
named “The Hygienian’’ following the suggestion of Curtis 
Lane, Statesboro, winner in a contest among school children 
to name the tram This unit will be directed b\ Dr klillard 
E Winchester, Atlanta, director of county health work of 
the state board of health One exhibit will be a model farm 
of tlie Georgia type as to terrain and sod character, with 
buildings properh spaced as to hygienic rcquirciiiciits The 
proper distance of barn, cow’ lots, and outhouses from the resi¬ 
dence and water supply will be shown 

ILLINOIS 

Society News —Drs James H Hutton and Rollo K Pack¬ 
ard, Chicago, addressed the Kane County Medical Socicti, 
April 15, on “Relationship of Endocrinology to Obstetrics and 
Gynecology” and “Surgical klortaliti and Morbidity,” rcspcc- 

tivjj-The Jackson County Medical Society, Carbondale, 

was addressed, April 16, by Drs William R Cubbins and 
Charles Marshall Davison, Chicago, on intestinal obstruction 

and perforated gastric ulcer -Dr Grace S Wightman, 

Springfield, addressed a joint meeting of the Sangamon and 
Lo"an counU medical societies and the Sangamon-Mcnard- 
Logan County Dental Society, April 9, on “Some of the Inter¬ 
related Problems of Medicine and Dentistrv ” 

Bills Introduced—S 491, H 886 and H 888, to amend 
the medical practice act propose to create a board of exam 
iners for naprapaths and to regulate the practice of naprapatln, 
defined as a system of charted diagnosis of contracted connec¬ 
tive tissue and allied pathology and treatment thereof by 
diarted manipulations and natural means without the use of 
drugs and/or operative surgery ’ S 489 and H 887 propose 
to retiuire county clerl s to record all certificates of registration 
of naprapaths practicing in their county H 852 proposes to 
require the annual registration of all hospitals by the depart¬ 
ment of registration and education Before hospitals may be 
registered there must be filed schedules of all rates and charges 
proposeJ to be made for various services H 851 proposes 
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fo make it a misdemeanor for any person to negotiate or 
attempt to negotiate for any contract of settlement or r£lea.e 
with any patient m any hospital within ninety days after an 
alleged accident 

Chicago 

New Entrance Requirements at Illinois College of 
Medicine—The hoard of trustees of the University of Illinois 
h IS adopted new requirements for entrance to the Unuersitv 
of Illinois College of Medicine Hereafter the students adraitltd 
must have gamed an average of 3 5 on the university method 
of grading, 3 5 is approximately equal to an average of 83 per 
cent Tins means practically that the students selected will he 
from the tipper third of their classes and will simplify maten 
alh the selection of students from the large nuraber of 
apphe lilts 

Dr Judd Gives First Mayo Lecture—Dr Edward Starr 
Judd of the Mayo Foundation Rochester, Mmn President 
1-lcct American Medical Association gave the first address oi 
the Mavo Lectureship in Surgerv of Northwestern Unnersity 
Medical School at the Murphv Memorial, April 22, on ‘Fun 
damcnial Problems Associated with Disease of the Biliary 
Tract” This lectureship was endowed by Dr Charles H 
Mayo, Roebester, for tbc advancement of education and learn 
mg in surgerv Every fifth year the lecture is to be given bv 
a foreign plivsician, the intervening four lectures to be given 
by American surgeons 

Prize for Investigation in Medicine —A prize of ?500 is 
olTcrcd bv the Institute of Medicine of Chicago for the most 
meritorious investigation m medicine, m the specialties of 
mtdicinc or in the fundamental sciences, provided the work 
has a definite bearing on some medical problem, in a competi 
tioii open to graduates of Chicago medical schools who have 
received their M D degrees during the year 1929 or thereafter 
M imiscripl'. must be submitted to the secretary of the institute, 
122 Soiilli Michigan Avenue, not later than December 31 The 
winner of tbc prize will be expected to present the results ot 
Ins investigation before the institute at some meeting in 193- 
If no pajicr iircscntcd is deemed worthy of the prize the aware 
nn\ be witblicld at the discretion of the board of goiernors 

National Hearing Week — During National Hearing 
Week which will be observed bv organizations for the hare 
of bearing tlirougbout the countrv May 1-7, the Chicago 
League for tbc Hard of Hearing will keep open house until 

II p m wet! davs and on Sunday from 4 to 11 p ut , 
chib rooms in the DePaiil Building, 64 East Lake ’ 
where members will give information concerning o'octric h«r 
mg aids Lip reading classes will be held Tuesday and h™/ 
at 2 30 an I Monday and Friday at 7 p m A group of dea 
ciicd children from the public schools will give an entertain 
mciu, Mav 2, and a travel talk Sunday afternoon, to wtiim 
club members and tbcir friends are united The 

gram includes radio talks by prommciit car specialists, 
tors and social workers A list of books of interest to t 
bard of hear iig lias been prepared for a special display at t 
Chicago Public Library 

IOWA 

Ninth Annual Assembly—The Twin Lakes District 
cal Socictv will bold its ninth annual assembly, June 
Rockwell Citv The societv is composed of county ,, 
societies of Calhoun, Carroll, Greene, Hamilton, Hurnno > 
Ida, Kossuth, Pocahontas, Sac, Webster and Wright, aSi la 
for graduate clinical instruction It is planned to have na 
sons of Iowa furnish the program A souvenir 
taming the names of native sons who are practicing 

III other parts of the United States is being prepared Inc u 
among those who will give clinics are Drs William F tir r 
Rochester, hlinn , Colder Lewis McWhorter, Chicago, 
Palmer Pindley, Omaha 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bill Introduced — H 1538 proposes to provide for the 
icensing of chiropractors after examination by the 
oard assisted by two chiropractors Chiropractic is e 
the externa! treatment of the human spine by media 
annual means ” p t 

Professor Turner Awarded Bigelow [,1 

leorge Grey Turner, Newcastle England, has e 

be Boston Surgical Society as the 1931 recipient of the F g 

avv Medal, which will be ^p.^riencM 

ae award Professor Turner will speal on Some 
1 the Surgerv of the Esophagus A fund "'4? — 

Dciety bv the late Dr William S Bigelow m I9IS n memorj 
f his father. Dr Henry Jacob Bigelow, and part of the me 
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IS used for t mcdil to be iwtrdcd to a man chosen b> the 
council as has mg done the most for the adsnneement of sur- 
cers Prestons issards sscre to Dr William J Mijo, Roch¬ 
ester, Minn in 1921 Dr Willnm W Keen Phihdelphta, in 
1922 ’ Dr Rudolph ^f^t^s, in 1926, and Dr Chesalter Jackson, 
Pliiladclphia, in 192S 

Report of Boston Mental Hygiene Survey—A survey 
of mental Ingicnc m Boston, fin meed bj a grant of $5,000 
from the Comnionss eilth Fund, has recently been completed 
under the sponsorship of a committee organized in 1929 by 
reprcseiitatis cs from the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
the Boston Health League, the Massachusetts Department of 
Jlcnlal Diseases, and the Llassachusctts Society for Mental 
Hygiene Dr George H Preston, commissioner of mental 
hygiene of kfarvland, directed the siirycy, ay Inch occupied the 
full time of t\yo psychiatric social workers and one third of a 
psychiatrists time for six months The report coyers studies 
of mental hygiene in the agencies dealing yyith children m the 
family agencies, m the liealth program of Boston m the non¬ 
case working social agencies, m the public schools m the courts 
in connection yyith higher education m Boston and of mental 
hygiene and psychiatric dimes m Boston The recommenda¬ 
tions of the suryey, yyhich yyas carried on largely as a func¬ 
tional study, are mainly functional m character They suggest 
greater stress on mental hygiene subyects m training of normal 
school students and school nurses, in the nursing scryice of 
the Boston Health Department and m colleges and profes¬ 
sional schools, reorganization of the jiiycnile court sessions so 
as to make appropriate psychiatric study available for all 
juvenile offenders and dose contact with the state society for 
mental hygiene It yyas also suggested that a permanent com¬ 
mittee be organized to further these recommendations and report 
to the Council of Social Agencies and the Boston Health League 
at slated interyals 

MICHIGAN 

Bill Introduced—H 447 proposes to authorize the estab¬ 
lishment of a psychiatric clinic at the Michigan state prison 
at Jackson 

Personal —Dr Arthur M Hume Owosso celebrated 
his fiftieth year in the practice of medicine m that city, 
March 10 A feyy weeks prcyiously he yyas the guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the Shiawasse County Medical Society, 
at which he was presented with a traveling set-Dr Mat¬ 

thew R. Kinde Rochester Minn assumed the directorship of 
the Isabella county health unit, April 1 

Revolving Loan Fund—Through the Qnldren s Fund of 
Michigan and Oakland County a loan fund has been made 
available to county residents to enable them to obtain either 
medical or dental care for their children This plan has been 
found successful m other counties it is reported, in providing 
a way by which persons not classed as indigent but y\ho are 
iincble to provide their ch Idreii with proper health care may 
do so more conyemently Applicants may borrow the smallest 
amount and the system is much the same as tint which banks 
Use Notes are signed by the parents they bear no interest 
and payments are arranged on a weel ly or monthly basis 
Application is made to the school principal and investigation 
of the claim follows When a case is found wortliy after the 
committee m charge of the fund has made a final investigation 
the parent may go to his own family physician or dentist who 
IS authorized to proceed with the needed corrections Alt fees 
are paid by the treasurer of the fund directly to the doctor or 
dentist on completion ot the service It is hoped that this plan 
will assist worthy parents to provide proper attention for their 
children 

Society News—Dr Robert C Moehhg Detroit addressed 
the St Clair County Meoical Society March 3 on endocrin¬ 
ology -\t a meeting of the Berrien County Medical 

Society <\pril 3 the treatment and hospitalization of indi¬ 
gent afflicted persons was the general subject discussed by 
Drs Clarence \ Spawr Benton Harbor and Clarence Gillette, 

\ilcs-Dr Hugo \ Freund Detroit addressed the Saginaw 

County Medical Society March 17 on arthritis-Dr Ferns 

Smith Grand Rapids addressed the Calhoun Coun Medical 

Society, Ajiril 7 on Late Lffect of Burns -Dr Frank \ 

Mercer addressed the Oakland County Medical Society at 

Pontiac, April lo on medical ethics-Dr Frank Poole 

Lansing addressed the Kalamazoo •\cadcniy of Medicine \pril 
-1 on Industrial Hygiene, and Dr Carleton J Marinus 

Detroit on Ovarian Insufficiency -Dr Joseph C Blood- 

good Baltimore addrcs-od the Kent County Medical Society, 
April 17 and showed a moving picture ot the deyclopmcnt of 
the cancer cell--k sMnposvum on empyema of the chest was 


conducted before the Wayne County Medical Society, April 21, 
by Drs Daniel P Foster, Royce R Shatter and Clyde K 
Haslcy Dr Frederick A Collcr, Ann Arbor, addressed the 
society, March 31, on ‘Dnorce of Ifedicine and Surgery ’ 

-Dr Robert A Mac Arthur Detroit, addressed the 

Genesee County Medical Society, April 1, on liematuna- 

Dr Lawson G Low rev director New York Institute for 
Child Guidance, spoke April 25 at the Childrens Center, on 
‘ U hat the Pediatricians Can Contribute m Mental Hv giene in 
Treatment ot the Child’ and Some of the Essential Facts the 
Pediatrician Should Know to Avoid Creating Emotional Prob¬ 
lems in the Child These talks were given in a series of 
meetings on mental hygiene for pediatricians 

MINNESOTA 

Bill Introduced —S T N 4000 proposes the appointment 
of a commission to investigate and report on the scientific basis 
and legal claims of naturopathy 

Auxiliary Helps with Rehabilitation Home—A former 
private residence m Minneapolis is being remodeled into a 
rehabilitation center for tuberculosis patients in whom the dis¬ 
ease has been arrested This is a part of the rehabilitation 
program of the Hennepin County Tuberculosis Association, it 
IS reported through which it is planned to give discharged 
patients free board and lodging m the home while they are 
being trained for new careers The woman s auxiliary of the 
Hennepin County Medical Society among other organizations, 
IS taking an active part m the furnishing of the building 

MISSISSIPPI 

Society News—At the March 10 meeting of the Issaqucna- 
Sharkey Warren Counties kfedical Society, Vicksburg Dri 
Willard H Parsons spoke on Parathiocresol Treatment oi 
Chronic Ulcers ’ Dr George M Street, management of com 
nion postoperative complications and Dr Ewing F Howard 
state medicine Dr Laurance J Clark, Vicksburg, addressed 
a joint meeting of this society and the Central Medical Society, 
April 21 Jackson on ‘The Heart in Pregnancy”, Dr Preston 
S Herring Some Abnormal Conditions in Obstetrics,” and 

Dr Isaac C Knox, Vicksburg, Pyelitis m Children’-Dr 

Edwin W Mackey Hattiesburg, among others, addressed the 
South Mississippi Medical Society, March 13, on "Maxillary 
Sinusitis " 

MISSOURI 

Home for Crippled Children—^Through the will of tlic 
late kfrs Louis P Blosser the Georgia Brown Blosscr Home 
for Crippled Children will be established at the former Blosscr 
residence at Marshall This y\ill make it possible to care for 
one third more indigent crippled children than can now be 
accommodated through the Crippled Childrens Service of tin. 
Lnnersity of Missouri Hospitals In addition to leaying licr 
home m ifarshall to the crippled children ot the state, Mrs 
Blosser provided a $500000 fund for tlicir care. Edgar Alien 
PhD dean and professor of anatomy University of kfissoiiri 
School of Medicine, is reported to have said that actual equip 
ment and preparations for the use of the home will not begin 
until Mrs Blosser 5 will has been probated 

Society News —At the meePiig of the Kansas City South 
west Clinical Society at the Children s Merev Hospital, Ajiril 
14 Dr James G Montgomery among others, conducted a sur 
gical clinic This meeting was m cooperation with the Jackson 

and Wyandotte county medical societies-Dr Park J WBiitt, 

Jr St Louis addressed the Jackson County Medical Society 
April 14 on Colic m Infancy ’, the society was addressed 
April 21 by Dr Trank C Keff Kansas City, on fluid intake 

in the newly born-Drs James R Elliott and Samuel H 

Snider addressed tlie Nodaway County Medical Society recently 
on Use of Local Anesthesia in Fracture-, and Dislocations 
and ‘Artificial Pneumothorax the Other Lung resjiectiycly 
Dr James R \tc\ ay Kansas City among otlicrs, addresse 1 
tlic March 13 meeting ot the society on The \ alue 01 the 

Rectal Examination -Drs Charles P Lcwellen and Erie 

A Cunningham, Louisiana addressed recent meetings of the 
Pike County \fedical Society on Review of Modern 1 licra- 
pcutics and Ectopic Pregnancy, respectively 

NEW JERSEY 

Society News —At a meeting of the fifth councilor dislru t 
of the Medical Society of New Icrscv Atlantic City \iinl 10 
Drs John A Hartwell New Aorl and !o cjih C Doan 
Philadelphia spoke on The Continued Education 01 Ilic Doctor 
and W hat the Puolic Thinks of llie Present Day Practice ot 
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Medicine,” respectively Dr H Sheridan Bakctcl, professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene, Long Island College of 
Medicine, Brookijn, addressed a dinner meeting on “The Per¬ 
sonal Element in Medical Economics ”-Dr Frederic W 

Bancroft, New York, presented a paper on “Thrombosis and 
Embolism” before the Bergen County Medical Socictj, Hack¬ 
ensack, March 10 -Drs Irwin E Deibert, Camden, and 

Hammell P Shipps, Dehneo, addressed the Burlington County 
Medical Society, Burlington, March 11, on “Newer Anesthetics 
and Their Use in General Medicine” and “Office Reduction of 

Fractures under Local Infiltration Anesthesia"-Ferdinand 

Pecora, former district attorney of New York Countv addressed 
the twentieth annual meeting of the Academy of Medicine of 
Northern New Jersej, Newark, March 19, On ‘Social Respon¬ 
sibility for Crime ’ 


NEW MEXICO 

Hospital News— A lalioratorv for research in tuberculosis 
was recently dedicated at the Presbjtcrian Sanatorium Albu¬ 
querque A gift of SISOOOO from F L Majtag, Newton, 
Iowa provided the building and equipment an endowment of 
$350 000 for mamtciiance and a further endowment of tvvcntv 
guest rooms at $10 000 each m the new building makes a total 
of $650,000 to be devoted cxclusivelj to work in tuberculosis 
Dr Charles P Emerson dean Uiincrsitj of Indiana School 
of kledicinc Indianapolis, was among the speal ers at the dedi¬ 
cation ceremonies 

State Medical Meeting at Albuquerque May 20-22—The 
fortj-ninth annual meeting of the New Mexico Medical Socict) 
will be held at Albuquerque Maj 20 22 with headquarters at 
the Alvarado Hotel and under the presidcncv of Ur kftidrum k 
Wjldcr, Albuquerque Guest speakers will include Drs Thomas 
E Carmodj Denver on ‘ Some Points in Bronchoscopv , 
Hugh T Jones Los Angeles Plastic Reconstructive Siirgcrv 
of the Extremities” William C rmnoff Denver Relation of 
Ophthalmology to General Diseases Samuel D Swope El 
Paso, Texas, "Brain Injuries John W Aniesse Denver, 
“Sources of Infant and Maternal Mortahtj m Western States 
James Vance El Paso ‘Personal Observations of Cholccjs- 
titis”, Daniel G Stine, Columbia Mo Hvpertciisivc Disease , 
Frank I Ridge, Kansas Citv ‘Modern Diagnostic Methods’, 
Curtice Rosser Dallas Texas, “Diagnosis and Management of 
Rectal Cancer Nathaniel H Brush Santa Barbara, Calif, 
“Treatment of Delirium Tremens’ Milton J Gejnian, Santa 
Barbara, Calif, ' Roentgen Diagnosis of Gastro Intestinal 
Lesions,’ and Verne C Hunt Los Angeles “Surgical Treat¬ 
ment of Peptic Ulcer Dr George P Lingcnfelter, Denver, 
will conduct a dermatologic clinic on Wednesdav A dinner 
dance will be given at tbe Franciscan Hotel Wednesdaj eve¬ 
ning, and a smoker at the Country Club, Thursdaj 

NEW YORK 

State Medical Meeting at Syracuse, June 1-3 —The one 
hundred and twentj-fifth annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York will be held June 1-3, in Syracuse, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Syracuse and under the prcsi- 
denev of Dr William H Ross, Brentwood At the opening 
general session Dr William Gerry klorgan, Washington, 
D C, President, American Medical Association, will make 
an address Other guest speakers will be Drs Wells P 
Eagleton, Newark, N J, on ‘General Survey of Psycho¬ 
pathology and Psychotherapy , Donald Guthrie, Sayre, Pa, 
“Postoperative Ileus, Its Early Recognition and Control", 
Harold O Jones, Chicago, Repair of Second and Third 
Degree Lacerations of Perineum and Rectoccle,” a motion 
picture, Edward Francis, Washington, D C, “Tularemia’, 
Robert H Riley, Baltimore “Psittacosis”, Clifford G Grulcc, 
Chicago, “Diagnosis of Intracranial Hemorrhage in the New- 
Born”, Nelson S Weinberger, Sayre, Pa, “Management of 
Eye Injuries”, George L Tobey Jr, Boston, “Recent Advances 
in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Chronic Diseases of the 
Nose and Throat’, Harry C Solomon, Boston, ‘Treatment of 
Neurosypliilis with Tryparsamide,” and John S Coulter Chi¬ 
cago, ‘ Treatment of Arthritis ” The first golf tounianient 
sponsored by the society will be held, June 1 at the Onondaga 
Goli Club and a permanent golfing organization will be formed 

New York City 

Personal —Dr George K Pratt has been appointed medical 
director of the mental hygiene committee of the State Chanties 
Aid Association retaining his connection as assistant medical 

director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene- 

Dr Maurice Packard was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
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by the staffs of the Hospital for Joint Diseases and GouVerneur 

Hospital, April 18-Dr Edward C Podvin was the gued ot 

honor at a testimonial dinner given by the Bronx County 
Medical Society, kfarch 31 He is editor of the sociehs 
bulletin 

Milbank Gives New Building to Institute for Crippled 
—A new eight-story building of the industrial type is now m 
course of construction for the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, the gift of Jeremiah Milbank, New York philan 
tliropist. It was announced at the annual exercises of the insti 
tide, April 15 The new building will make possible tbe 
expansion of the organization’s activities, which now readi 
more than 200 crippled persons In addition to the shops for 
vocational training there will be recreation rooms, an audi 
torium, sun rooms a cafeteria and a dormitory for out of 
town students Mr Milbank who is the founder of the insti 
lute has also established a sjiecial fund to care for the added 
expense of the larger quarters Dr Ray Lvman Wilbur, 
Washington, D C, w as the principal spcal er at the ceremony 
at which thirty students of the institute received certificate 
of proficiency 


OHIO 

Reunion After Fifty Years—Four out of forty graduates 
from Wooster Uiiiversitv, class of 1881, met in Oeveland 
March 19 to cclcbratt. informally the fiftieth anniversary ol 
their graduation They were Drs William J Esch, Oeveland 
George Lcimngcr Chicago, James A kfcClure, Columbus, and 
Clarl M Barstow, Brvan, all of whom are more than years 
old and m active practice Eleven other members of tlie class 
arc said to he living 

Society News—Dr Joseph T Wcarn Cleveland gave an 
address on The Heart m Old Age ’ before the Toledo Acad 

cmv of kfcdiciiie Ajiril 3-Dr Lawrence 0 Morgan spoke 

oil Recent Researches iii Epilepsv” before the Cincinnati 
Academy of kfedicmc March 30, and Dr Robert A Kehoe 
on Absorp'ion and Excretion of Lead by Normal Individuals 

-Dr Civile W Dawson 'kcllow Springs addressed the 

Greene County Medical Society \enia, \larch 6 on fetal and 

infant mortality-Diabetes was the subject of a symposium 

presented hv Drs Homer D Casscl and Arthur W Carley 
before the Montgomery County Medical Socetv Dayton 
March 0 Dr Ercderick A Coller, Detroit, addressed the 

society March 20 on cancer of the stomach-Dr Elmer 

R Arn Davtoii, spoke on “Diseases of the Hilary System and 
Their Surgical Treatment” before tbe Preble County kRdical 

Society Eaton, in February-Dr Abraham Strauss Oevs 

land addressed the Lorain County Medical Society Elyria, 

March 10 on injection treatment of varicose veins-^Dr P 

Brooke Bland, Philadelpliia, addressed the Mahoning Countj 
Medical Society Youngstown, recently, on ‘Leukorrhea Its 
Significance and Treatment” 


OKLAHOMA 


Practitioners’ Course in Internal Medicine—Four phv 
sicians conducted an intensive course m internal medicine, 
attended bv 135 physicians of northern Oklahoma at St Johns 
Hospital Tulsa, April 6 Speakers were Drs John H Musser, 
New Orleans on nephritis Charles A Elliott Chicago, dis 
eases of the thyroid, William H Olmsted, St Louis, dietetics 
and Porter P Vinson, Rochester, Minn, painful swallowing 
and treatment of the chest The same course was given at me 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine, Oklahoma Citv, 
April S 

Diphtheria Campaign—Federal appropriation of funds for 
emergency drought relief has enabled the state health oepAf* 
niciit to plan a campaign of immunization against diphtlienai 
which will be carried into twenty three counties of the state, 
newspapers report Two crews consisting of an epidemiologist, 
a sanitary inspector and three nurses will make the inociiia 
tions, visiting each community a second time for the 
injection The health groups will also investigate uasM 
pellagra and typhoid, milk and water supplies and smallpox 


accination 

Society News-Dr Walter C Alvarez, Rochester Mi™ - 
ddressed the Oklahoma County kledical Society, Oklahoma 

lity, March 30, on nervous indigestion -Drs Henry n 

Curlier and Charles R Rountree, Oklahoma Ot^y 

lie Carter County Medical Society, Ardmore, March JA ™ 

ndocrinology and fractures of the elbows, wrists and ahwes 

espcctively-Dr Joseph Hoy Sanford St Louis spo e 

Urology and the General Practitioner before the MuslvO„ire 
lounty Medical Sociely, March 23 - Drs Clyde V Rice ana 
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Eduard H Titc, Mu';! ogee -rddrc'^sed the 01 mulgcc Oklu';! cc 
Counties Medical Socicts, March 23, on “Cclnc Disease' and 
“Urniarj Obstruction,” rcsiicctuclj 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Society News —Dr William H Kracmer, Philadelphia 
addressed the Northampton Coiintj Iilcdical Socictj Easton, 

\pril 17, on medical treatment of carcinoma-Dr Vrthnr C 

Morgan, Philadelphia, and C Leonard O Connell, prolcssor ot 
pharmacy Uimcrsit> of Pittsburgh, addressed the Cambria 
Coiiiiti klcdical Societ> and the Cambria-Somerset Counties 
Pharmaceutical Association, Johnstown, \pril 9, on \pphcd 
Therapeutics” and ‘‘The Pharmacist as Aid to the Plnsician 

respectnclj -Dr Alan G Brown, Toronto, Canada, 

addressed the Eric County Medical Socicte Eric April 7 on 
“Irradiation of Food Substances and Their Relation to the 

Health of the Child”-Dr Arthur J Bedell, Albany, N A , 

addressed the Pittsburgh Ophthahnological Society, April 27 

on ' Medical Ophthalmoscopy ”-Dr norciicc R Sabin New 

Fork dclncred the sixteenth Mellon Lecture of the Soeictv 
for Biological Research Uiiucrsity of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine April 23, on ‘‘The Status of the Cellular Reaction 
in Tuberculosis” 

Bills Introduced—S 773 proposes that all hospitals con¬ 
ducted by corporations not for profit or bv other purely chari¬ 
table associations and for which no profit is dcriyed bhall be 
exempt from state, county or city taxes H 1627 to amend 
the workmens compensation act, proposes th it m addition to 
medical treatment medicines and supplies hospital treatment 
sen ices and supplies shall be furnished by an employer to an 
injured employee for thirty days The cost for such hospital 
treatment, sen ice and supplies shall include all charges of the 
attending surgeon, if such surgeon is not a regular salaried 
ofScer or employee of such hospital, and shall not in any case 
exceed the preyaihng charge m the hospital for hi c scry ices 
to other mdniduals S 766 proposes to require all priiate 
hospitals, or priyate nursing homes to be licensed annually by 
the department of yyelfarc H 1607, to amend the yyorkmciis 
compensation act, proposes that compensation be payable for 
the folloiving occupational diseases miners’ diseases including 
only anthracosis asthma and bursitis, lead poisoning zinc 
poisoning mercury poisoning, phosphorus poisoning, arsenic 
poisoning, poisoning by carbon bisulpbide, poisoning by nitrous 
fumes, poisoning by nicl el carbony 1, poisoning by formalde¬ 
hyde chrome ulceration glanders compressed air illness 
radium or roentgen burns, methyl chloride poisoning poison- 
uig by sulphuric hydrochloric or hydrod^oric acid, and respira¬ 
tory gastro-mtestinal or physiologic neryt and eye disorders 

Philadelphia 

Hospital News —A ncyv unit accommodating 143 patients 

yyill be opened at the Presbyterian Hospital May 12 - 

Ground has been broken for a neyv Pulaski Hospital, which is 
to serye Polish American citizens of Philadelphia and a fiye 

story addition to the Qnldren’s Hospital -The Northern 

Dispensary, a Philadelphia landmark for 113 years has trans¬ 
ferred Its activities to Temple Uniyersity School of Medicine 

Cancer Control Center —Facilities for the studv and treat 
ment of cancer haye been augmented by a cancer control center 
recently established by the American Oncologic Hospital in 
cooperation yyitli the Cancer Rcseaicli of the Unnersity ot 
Pennsylvania Graduate School of Medicine Clinical confer¬ 
ences of the entire staff are held eyery Wednesday at noon to 
establish diagnosis and outline treatment of patients Physi¬ 
cians are invited to attend these meetings and to bring tlieir 
own patients after giving them preliminary study The iini 
ycrsity maintains a cancer research laboratory m the hospital 
The ncyv diyision defines its aims as folloyys to discoyer the 
causes of cancer, to deyclop measures for preyenting it to 
improye methods of treatment and to furnish radium emana¬ 
tions to physicians or institutions requiring it 

Society News—A symposium on common orthopedic con 
dilions yyas presented before the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society April 29 yyitli the folloyying speakers Drs Arthur 
Bruce Gill on Disabilities of the Toot’ , DeForest P Willard 
Postural Defects of the Spine—Their Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment and lames T Rugti Loyy Back Pains Especially m 

the Sacro Iliac Region”-The Pennsylvania Physical Therapy 

Association heard addresses by Drs Charles R Brooke and 
Mortimer \ Hyams, both of Ncyy \orl on Physical Therapy 
111 the Treatment of Some Eai Nose and Throat Conditions 
and Treatment of Qironic Lndocery icitis by Conization ’ 
rcspectiyely at an c\cnmg session folloyying an afternoon of 
dimes at Jefferson Hospital April 29 -The fifth annual 


meeting of the Southern Society of Clinical Surgeons yyas held 
April 1-4 in Philadelphia yyith one day s session m Baltimore 
Clinics were held at Unnersity, Lankenaii Jefferson and 
Ttinple Uinycrsity hospitals and the research laboratory of the 
unnersity presented experimental yyorl 

TENNESSEE 

State Medical Election—At the annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Afcdical Association, Knoxyille, April 13-lb 
Dr Robert Caldwell Nashyillc was elected president, Drs 
William H Reed, Kingsport Thomas R Ray, Shelbyydie, 
and John W Oursler, Humboldt, yice presidents Drs John 
O Mamcr and Harrison H Shoulders, both of N ashy die and 
Ernest R Feinp Knoxyille, yycre reelected treasurer, secretary- 
editor and speaker of the house of delegates respectnely 
Memphis yvas chosen as the meeting place for 1932 

Society News —Dr Carl R Crutchfield addressed the 
Naslnille Academy of Medicine April 21, on “The Practical 
A alue of Radium in tlie Treatment of Certain Fibroid Tumors 

of the Uterus”-Dr George R Almot, Boston, deliyered the 

annual Alpha Omega Alpha lecture at the At^anderbilt Uni- 
yersily School of Aledicme Alarch 31 on treatment of anemia 

-Dr Harrison H Shoulders Nashyille among others 

addressed the Bedford County Aledical Society, March 19 on 
cholecy stitis-Drs Ernest R Zemp and August H Lan¬ 

caster Knoxyille presented papers before the Green County 
Medical Society Afarch 10, on calcium therapy and cancel 

of the skin respectnely-The ICnox County Aledical Society 

recently inaugurated a campaign to encourage moculation 

against diphtheria -Carroll Henry AA^eaklcv and Benton 

counties haye recently organized a joint medical society yylneh 
met April 7 yyifh the folloyying speakers Drs Ahrgil E 
Massey Huntingdon Pernicious A^'orniting”, Roy A Douglass, 
Huntingdon Eclampsia, and George R MeSwam Pans 

‘ Surgery in Pernicious Amounting and Eclampsia -Drs 

Day id Toyynsend Bristol, and Richard G Waterhouse Jr 
Knoxville addressed the Sulhyan-Johnson Counties Aledical 
Association Bristol April 3 on Postinfluenzal Sequelae yvith 
Special Reference to the Lungs” and ‘Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of Hyperthyroidism,” respectnely 

UTAH 

Conference on Child Health and Protection — A meet¬ 
ing of physicians educators and public health yyorkers was 
held April 6-7, m Salt Lake City, under the sponsorship of 
Goy George H Dern to consider the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and their application to Utali The meeting 
yyas duided into sections on medical service public health and 
administration education and training and handicapptxl chil 
dren Among physicians who participated were Drs Garland 
H Pace AVilliam L Rich Samuel G Paul Theodore D 
Beatty and Maurice Critchloyy all of Salt Lake City 
Harry E Barnard Ph D, Washington D C director of tlie 
planning committee of the Wliite House Conference, addressed 
eyeiiiiig general sessions 

WASHINGTON 

Graduate Lectures and Clinics —The annual course of 
lectures and clinics at the Umyersity of AAGshington Medical 
Department, Seattle, for practitioners of the state yyill be held 
July 13 17 A full schedule will be proiidcd from 9 a m to 
10 p m eyery day yyitli the following speakers Drs M illnm 
D Haggard professor of clirical surgery Vanderbilt Uni 
ycrsity School of Medicine, Nashyille Tciin lolin II Stoles 
professor of dermatology and syphilology Lmyersity of Penn 
syhania School of Aledicinc Pbiladclpina, George M Piersol 
professor of medicine Graduate School of the Lmyersity of 
Peiinsylyama and Carl Henry Day is climcal professor of 
gynecology and obstetrics, Marquette Lnncrsity Alilwaukee 

WISCONSIN 

Bills Introduced —Substitute Amendment \o 1 to A 366 
proposes a ncyy act regulating the sterilization oi certain 
socially inadequate inmates ot state institutions \ 892 pro¬ 
poses to authorize the school board in any common or Ingh 
school district to arrange wifii one or more physician^ and 
dentists to examine scliool children A 852 proposes to exempt 
from the proyistons of the basic science act industrial nur es 
registered according to law when administering first aid apply¬ 
ing dressings or prescribing family remedies and mcdicmes 
allowed by law to he sold witliout a prcscriiition for injured 
or sick employees or their immediate families A 865 pro-, 
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poses to ^uthonzc the stnte siipcrmtciident to appoint a siipcr- 
Msor ol physical ediicalioii and two assistants to supervise 
physical education in all high schools in the state 


GENERAL 

Research Workers in Child Development—The com 
iTiittcc on child dcyclopmciit of the National Rest irch Council 
announces tint a rtyision of Us ‘Director} of Rtscirch in 
Child Deyelopmcnt’ is m progress In order to make this a 
complete list of all persons aboyc the le\cl of graduate students 
who art doing significant work in this field the committtc 
asks that those who haye not rtceued blanks conimumcatt 
witl^J Allan Hicks, National Research Council, Washington, 

Society News—The Maternit} Center Association is spon¬ 
soring a nation wide piiblitity campaign for Mothers Du 
lilay 10 to direct attention to the maternal death r ite and to 
promote commumt} interest in better maternal cart Com 
inuinty and local programs may bt obtained from the Maternitv 

Association 57b Madison Ay time New \ork-\t the aiinu il 

inctting of the Amtritan Society for C\perinicnt il Pathology, 
Montreal April b 11, Dr Samuel R Ha\ thorn, Pittsburgh, 
was tketed president Dr Peyton Rous New \ork Met presi¬ 
dent and Dr Chirks Phillip Miller, Jr Chicago Secretary 

-Dr Rcndall Lmcrsoii nningmg director of the National 

Tubcreulosis Association has been appointed acting c\ecuti\e 
secretary of the \merican Public Health \ssocntion succeed 
ing Homer N Caher resigned Dr Lmerson yyill administer 
both organizations tcmiiorarily He yyas graduated from II ir 
yard Uiiiyersity Medieal St bool ni 1901 and practned surgery 
until 1916, yyhen he scryed m the Royal \rmy Medical Corps 
Later he screed in the United States Army and from 1919 to 
1921 yyas director of medical seiyicc in 1 uropc for the \mtri 
can Red Cross He becunc maingnir, director of the National 

Tuberculosis Assneiatioii m 1928-Fbe iK\t aniuiil meeting 

of the Society ol Vniencan Bacteriologists yyill be held at 
Baltimore Decenibcr 2eS 31 

American Proctologic Society — Flic thirty second annual 
meeting of the Amcriciii Proctologic Society will be held 
June 7 9, at the Ikllcyiie Stratford Hotel Philadelpht t 
Included in the program will be pajicrs by Drs Dudley t\ 
Smith, San Francisco on Undcrgiadinte Proctologic Iiistrue 
tioii”, Frank C \ tomans. New Yorl Radon Needles in 
Treatment of Rectal Cancer Ilcrhcrt T Ilaycs Houston, 
“Stricture of the Rectum,’' and Descuin C Mckeniiey Ruflalo 
‘Injuries to Rectum and Anal Canal Due to Foods and Foreign 
Bodies ’’ Mr J P Lockhart Mummery London, chief sur¬ 
geon of St Marls Hospital, will give a scries of lectures on 
Operatne Treatment of C nicer of the Rectum ’ illustrated 
“Diagnosis and Freatmcnt of Dnerticiilitis and ' 1 reatiiieiit 
of Fistula in Aiio’ Dr Fred W Rankin Rochester, Minn, 
yyill speal, Afonday, on ‘Surgery of the Colon 

Neyvs of Epidemics—Public and parochial schools yyerc 
closed 111 Niagara Falls N Y, April 10 for two yycel s in the 
hope of prcyenting the spread of cerebrospinal mcnmgitis which 

had caused si\ deaths during the prcyious week-An cpi 

dcmic of smallpox, principally among Negroes in North Chi¬ 
cago, Ill, resulted in the closing of the public school of the 
district, April 9, and an order from the board of health that 
all teachers and students must present certificates of yaccnntion 
or be excluded from school for sixteen days-.—Measles has 
been epidemic in Ohio since January, ncyvspapers reported, 
March 31 when 750 cases were said to be under observation in 

Dari e County alone-Eleyen cases of typhoid yyerc reported 

in Sayaninh, Ga during the first three months of 1931, in com 
parison with four cases in the corresponding period of 1930 

CORRECTIONS 


Listenne —In the report of the A M A Chemical Labora¬ 
tory (The Jouinal April 18), solution F (p 1304) contained 
0 075 per cent of thymol, and mt 0 75 per cent In the third 
and fourth lines of the summary page 1306, 0 4 per cent benzoic 
acid should read 0 04 per cent benzoic acid and thymol (about 
0 75 per cent) should read thymol (about 0 075 per cent) These 
yvere typographic errors of a decimal point 

The Therapeutic Uses of Narcotic Drugs—In Dr Hora¬ 
tio C Wood Jr s, article in the series on the Indispensable 
Uses of Narcotics (The Journal, April 4), a mistake occurred 
on pige 1143, second column In the formula for the ‘asthma 
poyvder the amount of sodium nitrate is gnen as 1 ounce 
but should haye been one-lnlf ounce The correct formula is 
as follows orCc 

Soduim nitrate 151 S ss 

‘^traniomum , , ^ i j 

M Sig \ tcTspoonfuI to be ignited and tbe smoke inhaled 


Foreign Letters 

LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 28, 1931 

The Trend of Medical Practice 
In an address to the London Jewish Hospital Medical Societj, 
Mr Somcryillc Hastings, M P, surgeon to tlic car and throat 
department of the Aliddlcsex Hospital, pointed out (he tendencj 
of the stale to take many branches of medicine out of the 
hands of the family pliysicnii and control them in an organiza 
tioii of Its oyyii Examples yyerc public health, infectious dis 
cases, lunacy, ycnercil uiscascs, tuberculosis, maternity and 
child yyclfire The exigencies of research yyerc demanding fur 
tiler centralization m the campaigns against cancer, rheumatism 
and iinlcriial mortality, and iii the grouping of orthopedic 
c iscs 1 bis process yy as bound to coiitiiiiic, partly because it 
tended to greater efficiency and bad contributed much to 
improyiiig the general standard of iicallb, and partly because 
the spirit of the age demanded collcctnc action in meeting its 
needs It yyas being recognized tint the team and not the 
iiidiyidinl yyas the true unit iii medical practice as yyas shown 
in the modern liosiiital The general practitioner should act 
as a liaison oFiicer nniiitamiiig contact yyitli the patient 
tbrougliQiit Ins treatment and coordinating the work of the 
te nil He should Inyc a definite place in the hospital system 
J here should be district clinics as places of first resort rather 
than the jirn lie oflicc or the outpatient department of a bos 
pital Mr Hastings athocated the extension of the national 
lie illb itistiraiicc sysleiii to all classes irrcspcctiie of income 
thus proyidiiig a free national medical scryicc for all complete 
in cycry resjicct, including specialist scry ice The cost \yoiild 
be borne by the state so tint the burden yyould be distributed 
III accordance yyitli the agelong principle of medical practice 
— from each according to Ins means " The increasing demand 
for a state medical scryicc must result in some such system 
It tlicreforc beliooycd the medical profession to anticipate this 
and insure (bo creation of a fair and cfiicicnt scheme In 
preyious letters to Tiir JouixyL it lias been shown that tlie 
British Medieal Association lias already tal cii this line 01 
the eyils of medical soeialism, such as the eveessne sickness 
claims for medical benefit under the national health insurance 
system, Mr Hastings said nothing As he is a socialist and 
indeed the most important of the small band of medical 
socialists in the profession, tins is only to be expected 

The Milk Problem 

The recent criticism of the country’s milk supply b' 
Moyiiilnn yyas reported in The Joupxal, Afarch 14, page 873 
In an address to the Leeds Luncbcoii Club he returned to the 
subject and said tint the position yyas grayer than lie had indi 
cated He bad no quarrel yyitli the fanner, c-xcept tint the 
null lie produced yyas so often contaminated This counlrj 
bad roughly 1,000 000 farms of these only 400 produc^ 
“grade A” milk free of tubercle bacilli The rennmder produc 
milk m which he had no confidence yylnteier He regarde 
all milk as falling into tyyo categories—tint yyliicli yyas free 
from tubercle and that yyhicli yyas not At a minimum esU 
mate, 40 per cent of our coyys suftcred from tuberculosis 
the coyys slaughtered in London 33 per cent yyere affected v,iU 
tuberculosis, and in Edinburgh 42 per cent Alorcoyer, a 
per cent of tuberculosis in children under the age of 1 > a” 

57 per cent of the cases of enlarged tuberculous glands, ha 
been proved to be due to drinking contaminated mifk 
ments pro^cd tint children gnen pasteurized milk bad their 
weight increased not b^ 3 85 pounds, which was the norma 
increase m the period during which the> were under olrena 
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tion, but bj 6 98 pounds, iiul that their hciglit increased by 
2 64 instead of 1 S4 inclies Phjsicians hid nc\cr disputed that 
milk M-as tlie best of all natural foods, but the people of this 
countrj did not drink ncarlj cuourIi of it We drank only 
half as much as the population of Canada, one third as much 
as tlie Americans, and one sixtli as mucli as the Scandindeians 
But milk ought to be the pure unadulterated product of the 
cow and it seldom was Had anj one ever seen a clean eow^ 
Coutamiiiation was rife The result was that few outside the 
ranks of phjsicians realized the number of diseases it produced 
In 1928, milk produced in London an outbreak of 400 cases 
ot surgical tuberculosis, 100 people died ejcrj daj from 
tuberculosis 

Married Women Physicians 
From manj appointments women are discharged on marriage, 
because it is considered that the duties of marriage and mother¬ 
hood are not compatible with the full performance of other 
duties The subject came before the management board ot the 
Birmingham General Hospital as a resolution inoicd by the 
chairman, Miss Bartlett, that woman phjsicians should be dis¬ 
charged on marriage She said that she regarded the career 
of a married jjoman and a mother as a high one and did not 
tlimk tliat anj jjoman could carrj on two careers successfully 
Opposition to the resolution was led bj the Bishop ot Birraing- 
ham, Dr Barnes FRS, the modernist, who is also a distin¬ 
guished mathematician He argued that now tliat it was 
conceded tliat women had demonstrated their abilitj as plusi- 
aans and surgeons the hospital could have no reason for refus- 
mg to emploj them and jjould not be justified in terminating 
the appointment of jjoman members ot the staff on marriage 
He did not belie;e tint a modern community would permanently 
accept the principle tliat a jjonian could be dismissed from any 
position she was qualified to hold because she had children 
followang marriage As a principle of good citizenship occa¬ 
sional absence on periods of leave for childbirth ought to be 
willingly granted The suggestion that the services of married 
women physicians j\ould be repeatedly withheld for domestic 
reasons could not be sustained In the medical profession the 
limitation of families was more stringent than in any class of 
the communitj The resolution was defeated by 22 \otcs to 19 
The position that there should be no such thing as sex disquali¬ 
fication in any form is always maintained by feminists in tins 
country 

The Development of Medical Psychology 
In recent years, increased attention has been given to medical 
psychology in this countrj The senate of the Uniycrsity of 
London has decided to institute a chair of medical psychology 
at the London School of H; gienc The new chair is to special¬ 
ize on the relevance of the subject to tlie problems of industry 
A proposal is also afoot for the affiliation to the vmiyersily of 
an institute of medical psychology in its particular hearing on 
the psv choneuroses The senate has expressed interest in the 
matter and invited information on further developments The 
Tavistock Square Clinic for Functional Nervous Disorders of 
which the honorary director is Dr Cnchton-Miller has become 
a highly popular school of psychotherapy It gives teaching m 
three main wavs (1) an intensive fortnights course in alternate 
tenns (2) a course held about once a week and attended bv 
about seventy physicians, (3) in the training and tuition of 
cl meal assistants in psj chotherapcutic methods In addition 
there •>rc course^ for social workers, nurses and educationists 
The proposed institute of medical jisjchologv results from a 
dcjirc to extend the work of teaching research and treatment 
at the clinic There are to be twelve fellowships, which in them¬ 
selves will involve an organized educational system The post¬ 
graduate courses are exjiccted to expand under the impetus of 
the new mental treatment act The project means an even 
narrower specialization m psychologic medicine tlian is practical 
nl such an institution as the Maudsley Hospital 


A Trap for the Tsetse Fly 

The problem of destroying the tsetse fly, the carrier of 
trypanosomiasis to man and of nagana to cattle, has seemed 
insuperable The clearing of protective strips from grass and 
bush, even if sometimes efficient, is costly and local The 
extermination of wild animals, on the disputed theory that they 
form a permanent reservoir of the disease is repulsive and a 
menace to the unique fauna of Africa Mr R Harris, an 
entomologist engaged m the campaign against tsetse flies m 
Natal has invented an ingenious trap which requires neither 
watching nor baiting It is made of strips of wood, wire netting 
and htssian cloth at a cost of about 87 Anv carpenter can 
make it It is triangular, the flat top being 6 bv 3 feet and 
the sides converging to about 3 inches apart, with an open 
narrow sht along the bottom The body is slung on wires so 
that the slit is Irom 12 to 18 inches from the ground To the 
flat upper surface is fixed a transparent cage of wire gauze 
Where the cage fits to the flat surface the cloth is removed and 
the wire arranged so that there is a nonrcturnable entrance for 
the flics from the hollow body of the trap, on the principle of 
glass traps for wasps and flics The traps arc suspended on 
the sunny edges of evergreen bush, the haunts of the flies, and 
arc so placed that they throw a separate shadow In suitable 
weather they catch from 100 to 200 flies daily As they arc not 
prolific insects, it is hoped that a steady assault of this kind 
on the species will be damaging The rationale of the device is 
that the flies hunt by sight and not by smell W'’andering along 
open spaces amidst leafy bush they alight to explore horizontal 
masses, animate or inanimate when these are in tonal contrast 
with their surroundings The suspended trap would look like 
the body of an animal raised from the ground on its legs When 
they alight on the trap their instinct is to crawl downward (as 
they do on animals) and reaching the sht, they pursue their 
way into the hollow cavity Finding themselves trapped, another 
instinct makes them fly to the light, which shows thiough the 
wire gauze 

PARIS 

(Vrom Our Regular Correttoudent) 

March IS 1931 

Production of Tetanic Anatoxin 
Mr Ramon, in creating anatoxins, has produced therapeutic 
anti-infectious agents of a high degree of potency and, it the 
same tune devoid of harm His diphtheritic anatoxin is used 
today throughout France, having replaced completely the serum 
formerly employed for antidiphtheritic vmccmation By apply 
ing the same mode of preparation—the neutralization of the 
toxin by means of formaldehyde—he has obtained a highly 
potent tetanic anatoxin Recent researches undertaken in col¬ 
laboration with Dr G Lcinctaver, have enabled him to increase 
considerably the production of antitoxin in liorses by adding 
powdered tapioca to the antigen injected into these animals 
After tins hvperimmunization, which required thirty-five davs 
he was able to secure serums titrating from 1,200 to 10000 
international units per cubic centimeter Tlicsc results arc 
greatly in excess of any that have been reported There is 
thus a saving of time and of antigen and a considerable increase 
in the amount of antitoxin produced The antitetanic serums 
thus obtained the high antitoxin potency ot which can be still 
further increased by the process of purification, afford excellent 
facilities for the treatment of tetanus while they allow a reduc¬ 
tion in the volume ot specific fluid to be injected 

Progress of Sanitary Aviation 
The recent annual aeronautic exposition was the occasion for 
the exhibition of numerous types of apparatus that alte-t the 
constant progress of sanitary aviation Lnder the auspices <.i 
the Socicte des amis de 1 aviation sanitaire v Inch has i etnm 
membership tlie Etabhsscrrents Potez exhibited three airjilaiies 
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equipped for the fnnsportation -uid CMcindon of tlic wounded, 
l\pos 29, 33 and 42 Ijpc 29 is equipped for the tmiisporfi- 
tion of two pnlicnts on superimposed stretchers, together wit)i 
n nurse seated The nurse Ins easy access to the stretcher 
during flight and also to a racdicme cahmet The interior 
arrangement of the cabin pci nuts easy disinfection In t\|)c 
42, a surbased monoplane, with Mcsnicr wheel hrahes, the 
stretcher rests on four clastic supports, which assures perfect 
suspension The Socicte proienqale dc constructions aero 
nautiqucs cNliibitcd a trimotor plane cntirclj of metal and 
susceptible of being utilised for s initarj eiacuations The 
cabin has a place for the nurse with a scat, small table, mcdi 
cine chest and stitionare washbowl A door with a large 
longitudinal opening permits the introduction and the casv 
remoeal of patients on stretchers an ordiinrj door being pro 
vided in the longitudm d p irtition opposite T he c ibm can 
be readily \enlilatcd bj adjustable sliding windows and, if 
need be, can be heated In the circulation of air prc\iousI\ 
warmed b> passing through the cahaust jiipcs of the central 
motor Equipi>cd for sanitar> work the tot il weight is about 
2,900 Is.g , or something o\ cr (i 000 jiounds 1 he airplane 
loaded as indicated, can m d e good sjiccd w itli am one of the 
tlirec motors arrested The Bleriot Guillemm nioiiopl me J G 
40 is a semimetdhc caiitdeier inoiiophiic, designed espcciall} 
for use Ill the colonies The pilot is located bid of a lirge 
sanUaij cabin mceh adjusted so as to occui>j the center ol 
gravity of the whole The entrance door cm be lowered bori- 
zontally so as to serve as a table for the preinration of dress¬ 
ings A large glass jnncl mal es it possible for the jiilot to 
insjicct the patient during the flight The motor is a 120 CV 
Sahnson 

Mention should be made also of the Nemirovsl) sanitarv 
scouting plane with or without eateriiillar equipment 1 his 
model of which the minister of aviation ordered several sanqile 
machines is designed to meet the needs of the saiiitarj service 
and of the air minister In it a patient on a stretdier can be 
trmsported under the surveillance of a phvsieian the latter 
being able to render aid to the patient T his jilane can be 
equipped with the caterpillar device which cinblcs the pilot to 
land almost anvwhere and within a restricted area rnrthcr- 
more, the pilots bo\ has a double scat, which iiial es it pos¬ 
sible to use this pi me for mstruelion purixiscs During bis 
leisure, the phjsician can learn, under the instruction of the 
pilot, to guide a plane, so that he can manage the plane alone 
in ease of urgent nccessit> The Etabhsscments I lore and 
Olivier exhibited a hjdroplane, of the type Leo II 197, with 
a Gnome and Rhone Jupiter motor, adopted bj the rrcnch 
marine It is a shell Id c design, equipped for the traiisjxirla- 
tion of two patients on stretchers, one vvouiidcd man seated 
and a nurse 

Creation in Tunisia of a Bureau of Social Hygiene 

The bureau of social hjgicnc reccntlv created at Tunis is a 
model institution which will be admniistcred by a council com 
posed of the directors of large enterprises, representatives of 
the grand council, functionaries attached to the public and the 
welfare services, and jiersons qualified to represent the medical 
profession and associations that have social hjgiciic as their 
chief purpose This council will be supplemented by five tech 
nical committees charged respectively with the protection of 
children and the campaigns against child mortality, venereal 
disease, tuberculosis and trachoma rurthcrmorc, there is 
created in each region a committee that has the same purposes 
in view The regional committee will bring together all the 
societies dealing with the cainjiaign against social diseases, in 
order to coordinate all endeavors tending to jirotect the public 
be ilth, to collect and to keep up to date the records pertaiiiiiig 
to the organization and the functioning of all societies j>ar- 
ticipating in the campaign against the various social diseases. 


Joti! A VI A. 
Mav 2 isji 

to inform the bureau of social hvgicnc of the needs of the 
region 111 the matter of social lijgicne, to collect statistics pn 
taiiimg to social diseases, to express an opinion on all pro- 
jKisals coming from private sources, to serve as a center for 
the consideration of requests for aid from social organization! 
of the region and to transmit them to the bureau, to create 
local coniinittccs for collecting funds to aid the d'lspcnsarm, 
or to facilitate the creation of aid societies capable of supple' 
menting the work of the disiicnsarics 

Traffic in Narcotics at Franco-German Border 
The fraflic m narcotics requires in France most careful 
superv istoii A lirigadc of special police is entrusted with thij 
t isk, for the schemes of illicit traffickers are innumerable and 
cm he ferreted out oiilj bv persons wlio have had a wide range 
of txiicriciicc 111 this field As almost all the cocaine comes 
from Germanj, vvlicrc it is jirodnctd at low cost and sold at a 
price that fives the traffickers an enormous profit, the frontier 
hctvvcen Ertnee and Germanj requires the most attention, 
although German cocaine sometimes finds its way into France 
across the Belgian or the Swiss border The aviators and the 
railvvaj tiiifilojccs arc coiistantlj under suspicion An amusing 
incidint occurred reccnlh at Metz, where an illicit trafficker, 
a bool seller b> trade, had ordered COO Gin of cocaine m 
Gernianv and had sent his own daughter to bring it across the 
border concealed in a brief case containing numerous pamphlets 
He was arrested in a restaurant bj members of tlic special police 
just at the moment his daughter delivered to him the package 
T lie stipiKiscd cocaine was seized and sent to a laboratoo 
unljsis showed tint tlie vvliitc powder was onlv a mixture of 
sodium bicarbonate and saccliarm The trafficker had been 
duped bv the German me reliant who had sold him for 5 000 
friiics (S200) a jirodiict that might have been worth a dollar 
at the most In order that the trafficker might not escape 
puiushmcnt, the court imposed a fine for bringing m saccharin 
without pavincut of dtilj 


Lecture on Dengue 

Professor Beiisis of Atbens delivered rcccntlj m the Great 
Hall of the Eacnlte dc mcdecuie two addresses on dengue an 
I ala azar, which were attended bj the instructional corps of t e 
Eaculte m a bodv He brought out that the epidemic o 
dengue 111 Greece in 1929 had demonstrated the accuracy o 
the opinions expressed, after the epidemic m the PliilippmcSi 
hv Siler Hull and Hutchens, namely, that the infectious agent 
of dengue IS transmitted solely by StcQoinyia fasciala, vv ici 
IS rcsjxinsiblc also for the transmission of vellovv fever c 
observations made at Athens bj Blanc and bj Caminopetros 
leave no doubt on the subject The stegomjia mosquito becomes 
infected by biting the patients but does not become infective 
until eight davs later, and then remains infective during ij 
life cycle, winch may extend over 200 davs However, itsiou 
be noted tint the infected stegomjia mosquito loses its mar 
live properties as soon as the temjicraturc of the atmospiere 
falls below 20 C (6S r ) At a temperature of 16 C (60 8 1 h 


It becomes absolutely noninfcctivc, but it regains 


its inlccliva 


projicrtics when the temperature rises above 20 C This ac^ 
exp! tins the momentary arrest of the epidemic during ^ 
winter months and its return m the spring The m ce n 
agent IS a filtrable virus that never leaves the mosquito 
IS once attacked Since the virus of dengue is active ' 
blood of patients only during the first days of the disease (o 
up to the fifth but no longer), human patients can be a res 
voir of the virus for only a few days, capable of devcop 
and maintaining an epidemic, whereas the infected 
mosquito is the reservoir that serves to maintain an epi c 
and as a connecting link between various epidemics * 
to produce immunization have been made with the virus 
vated m a free medium and the outlook is somewhat cnco 
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iging In clos ng, Professor Bensts stoted tint the dengue of 
the Mediternnean and the troineal t)i>c arc absolute!} iden¬ 
tical, and expressed surprise that there could be any confusion 
of dengue, the disease due to the stegomjia mosquito, and 
three day feter, a disease due to the bite of the sandflj, 
Phkhotomus pal'atassti He considers also that, since the pub 
lications of Blanc and Caminopetros and of Stcphanopoulos, the 
confusion of yellow fe\er and dengue is hardly excusable 

BERLIN 

(From Our Regular Corrrspoudent) 

March 23, 1931 

Observations on the Treatment of Gastric Ulcer 
Professor Morawitz, a clinician of Leipzig nhose views 
alwajs rcceue careful attention, discussed recentlj, before tlie 
Leipiiger Medizimsche Gescllschaft, certain new obserxations 
on the treatment of gastric ulcer The hourly meals, in accor¬ 
dance with the Sippv method, arc recognized as effcctnc It 
cannot be regarded as proied that long continued administra¬ 
tion of alkalis, if the quantities are not exaggerated, is injurious 
On account of the analgesic effects of alkalis, their use in 
general practice will be retained Howeier, Morawitz warns 
against the hea\y doses of sodium bicarbonate such as were 
administered in the original Sippj treatment (up to 32 Gin of 
sodium bicarbonate m twentj-four hours), as sjmptoms of 
alkalosis hate been obsened Atropine is hlcwise an cfifectnc 
remcdi in the treatment of ulcer and should perhaps be used 
more than it has been, the dose must bo determined m each 
indnidual case, as one should approach the limits of intoxication 
Protein thcrapj has been tried m numerous cases at the Mcdizt- 
nische Klinik in Leipzig On the whole, it does not appear 
that this mode of treatment is particular!} effectue The most 
that can be said is that ulcer pains occasionalK disappear follow¬ 
ing its application Morawitz reported further on the results 
secured, during the past four }cars, at his clinic from jejunal 
feeding in gastric and duodenal ulcer A total of 153 patients 
hare been treated bv this method, there were thirt} six cases 
of gastric ulcer and 117 cases of duodenal ulcer The duration 
of tube treatment ranged from twenty to fifty dais No harmful 
effects were obsened During the period followang the treat¬ 
ment, all patients were free from subjcctue simptoms Recur¬ 
rences de\ eloped in 20 per cent of the cases of gastric ulcer and 
in 10 per cent of the cases of duodenal ulcer Roentgenologic 
examinations earned out in a part of the cases showed a healing 
of gastric ulcer in more than 80 per cent and of duodenal ulcer 
m 45 per cent of the cases Roentgenologic changes were 
obsened in a large gastric ulcer and in six cases of duodenal 
ulcer The results of the treatment are no doubt better than 
with any other internal treatment and in man\ cases that would 
otherwise haie to be turned oicr to the surgeon a cure can be 
effected A differentiation of the indications for surgical and 
internal therapj is important Aside from the strict indications 
for surgical treatment (namel} pjloric stenosis and perforation), 
such cases should be turned oier to the surgeon m which 
repeated treatments haie had no pe-nianent results Also the 
social indications must be taken into account as a large propor¬ 
tion of the patients will find it impossible to follow a restricted 
diet for months or \ears Earnest cooperation between the 
surgeon and the internist is of the greatest importance in the 
field of gastric ulcer 

The Psychology of the Party Movement 
The German people is toda\, more than e\er before, split op 
into parties that do not understand one another and that combat 
one another But this trend toward the formation of parties is 
a fundamental expression of human character for it is a normal 
human quahti to espouse a cause supported b} a part}, and 
when this ineiitablc outcome of human characteristics is con¬ 
sidered It will be seen how useless it is to tr} to conimcc otliers 


of ones point of new—how much energy and will power are 
wasted This is the judgment reached by the Erciburg psichi- 
atnst Prof A E Hoche m an article dealing with the psychol¬ 
ogy of party affiliation The fundamental basis for the formation 
of parties docs not he so much in the strife of contending news 
and aims as in the diversity of personal character, which has 
arisen through hereditary influences or has been acquired The 
impulse to espouse some party or other that characterizes every 
person will not lead him to fraternize with any grpup as chance 
may dictate without the exercise of choice, but his whole per¬ 
sonality will drive him, from force of necessity, into the ranks 
of one party or the other The influence of this permanent 
mental quality is of course most apparent in all the extreme 
political movements At one pole are the radicals, who are 
eager for revolutionary changes The right to be radical, Hoche 
continues is the privilege of youth In all revolutionary move¬ 
ments the filling IS made up of voungcr persons—immature and 
scmimature Every person who recalls his own development 
remembers from his youth the period of absolute convictions, 
the hundred per cent opinions, the happy period in vvhicli the 
wings ot life were not yet burdened by reflection or clipped by 
disappointment in which one believes m the power of ideas and 
in his own strength, the period also of enthusiastic willingness 
to sacrifice ones life, if need be for a beloved cause Radical, 
for the most part are the problematic natures, the stranded and 
the embittered the psychopaths with the unquenchable thirst 
for adventure—for sensation, but then, too, many sorts of mental 
patients chronic paranoiacs, epileptics, weakminded subjects 
and the like—all of that class whose day does not begin until 
Reason has lam down to rest On the features common to 
these types rests the family resemblance in the configtiration of 
all smaller and greater revolutionary movements which appears 
independent of time and place Herein lies the proof that we 
arc concerned with laws” that are preformed in the psvehe 
Radicalism is not identical with fanaticism, which is based 
on a narrowing of the mentality and a monotonous range of 
ideas The opposite pole to the radical mental state is the 
conservative, for which advanced age constitutes a predisposition 
The normal life curve of political belu leads usually from the 
radicalism of youth to more and more conservative views The 
reasons for this development, which follows what may almost 
be regarded as a general law, are partlv of a physiologic and 
partly of a psychologic nature With advancing age and the 
consequent diminished turgor of the tissues and the lessened 
mental cnergv there is a strong tendency to consider the status 
quo as appropriate Old age demands rest and inclines to the 
principle What is quiet must not be disturbed The aging 
person (especially if he has a talent for meditation) has usually 
acquired some insight into life He knows the constant repe¬ 
tition of the same old things and has lived long enough to have 
noted the swing of the pendulum m all affairs He is convinced 
of the relativity of all momentary values He knows the limi¬ 
tations of human endeavor and has learned resignation Another 
form of conservative belief is based on a psychic permanence the 
mam characteristic of which is the repudiation of everything 
new, and just because it is new Because of his love for the 
past, the conservative becomes a romanticist Between these 
two extremes of mental attitude arc the middle groups, among 
which liberalism stands out most clearly as a world view Eor 
that trend of thought, the author assumes as a precondition a 
disposition toward a calm consideration of the pro ct con m 
connection with every question that arises, together with an 
endeavor to form correct judgments unaffected bv the emotions 
It is evident therefore that real liberalism can be the mental 
attitude of onlv such persons as possess lofty minds and that 
true liberals arc found chieflv m such periods of development in 
which strong intellects rather than strong fists are the prcvailin„ 
influence Periods of unrest distress and despair drive the sonK 
of men toward the two extremes of thought and action These 
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three groups constitute the fundnmcntnl ps}chic disposition that 
determines stint party a person espouses and supports It is 
ot course true that the various political parties present tanous 
combinations of these three elements, as determined bv the epoch, 
the circumstances and the inditidual personalities that arc 
brought together in the large groups 

VIENNA 

(Trom Our Rtgular Corrcspoudcul) 

l\b 25 mi 

Sterilization of Defectives 

Professor Dr Hopler, the attornej general of Austria 
reccntlj delnercd an address bclorc an audience of plijsicians 
and members of the legal profession on sterilization of persons 
whose offspring would constitute a menace to human socictx 
Dr Hopler approted the principle of compulsors sterilization 
on eugenic grounds and goes further than the new penal code 
m Austria and in Germans has proposed He called attention 
to the principles held in the United St itcs, the application of 
which more especially to the inmates of prisons and ot main 
institutions for psj chopatliic patients has made (lossiblc com 
pulsory sterilization In Europe, the idea of 'iircecntion of 
undesirable progeny” has been thoroughly discussed hi mail) 
well known authors, in whicli connection the possibilit) of 
sterilization of women who have repeatedly gi\en birth to chil¬ 
dren by unknown fathers was considered The f|ucstioii has 
been raised as to whether the CMStmg penal code justifies stcril 
ization, and whether such an intencntion could be made a 
threatened and an imposed peualt) The penal code of Austria 
provides that an operation performed for other than therapeutic 
purposes is subject to punishment on the ground of its being a 
serious bodily injury The ojierator who performs such an 
operation involving “bodily injur)" can be punished b) a long 
prison sentence Only a few months ago a well known surgeon 
in Graz who performed a rasohgation on a number of men was 
compelled to pay a heavy fine There are certain modifications 
proposed that would male the penal code of Germany and 
Austria identical According to the code as drafted the opera 
tion to effect sterilization if it is earned out iege at its with 
the consent of the patient shall not be subject to punishment 
Sterilization will not, however be designated as a threatened 
penalty nor as an alternative punishment on which the shorten 
mg of a jail or prison sentence is contingent Professor Hopler 
would like to see sterilization entirely independent ol the penal 
code He recommends the incorporation in the penal code of 
a law providing that all patients from whom onl) meiitall) and 
bodily defective offspring arc to be expected raav, through the 
operation of a judicial decree, be subjected to sterilization 
Such a measure should be applied with the greatest caution and 
only under the most careful state control All possible prccau 
tions, such as the right of appeal to higher courts, the rioht of 
relatives or a spouse to raise objections, and the right of appeal 
to experts, must guard against possible errors A centralization 
of such interventions, even though the operation is ‘voluntarj ’ 
should be an absolute requirement The operation should be 
permitted only m public institutions 

Increased Frequency of Hyperthyroidism from Iodine 

At a recent meeting of the Wiener Gescllschaft der Aerzte 
manv observers called attention to the rapidly increasing suscep 
tibihty of Vienna’s population to iodine Tollovving an address 
b> Dr Raab of the first Klinik fur mnere Kranklieiteii, the 
following observations were reported Out of scarcely 2,000 
vvonieii vvlio came to tbc clime, a Hundred women vv^itii distinct 
signs of hyjierth)rcosis were found Tliese women bad pre¬ 
viously ingested iodine Tins number constitutes 5 jier cent of 
the whole outpatient department Recent years have brought 
a striking increase in this disease m Vlenna A careful inquiry 
into the personal histones of the cases reported bv Dr Raab 
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has shown tint the iodine that these patients received was 
administered or illj or in the form of skm applications Main 
patients Ind ii cd considenble quantities of iodized salt which 
IS sold now gcncnll) m Austria On recommendation of Pro! 
Dr Wngner-Jnnrcgg, the whole population of Austna is supplied 
onlj with iodized salt, as a move to prevent goiter m juveniles. 
To a kilogram of salt, 5 mg of iodine is added Ihrough this 
action, goiter in children has been almost entirely suppressed. 
But It ajiinars that ulults vv ho arc predisposed react to the 
iodized salt with sviiiptoms of exophthalmic goiter, vvhicli would 
seem to indicate that the susceptibility of the adult population 
to iodine Ins been increased The surgeons present confirmed 
lint a considerable increase m cases of exoplitlialmic goiter has 
been observed, and no other cause for an increase m the amount 
ot indiiic ingested other than in iodized salt could he discovered. 
Professor Blum, who specializes more or less in surgery of the 
1 idiiLv showed by tlic presentation of statistics the connection 
between the increase of exoplitlialmic goiter and renal calculi 
and cniplnsizcd that the parallelism was remarkable. Several 
iiiltrnists. Prof Dr Zak, Dr Sclilesingcr and others eiupha 
sized tint it IS bardly justified to asenbe the evident increase 
in iodine injuries to the quality of Austrian salt, but the greater 
susccplibihtv of aduits in Vienna is striking It must be remem 
bered also tint the individual disposition to exophthalmic goiter 
IS greater in elderly persons than m juveniles, who readily 
stand iodine in considerable quantities The goiter prophj’la-vis 
inaugurated by Wagner jauregg has had excellent results, hut 
the population must not be deprived of the opportuiuty to secure 
salt tint is fiwC from iodine 


The Death of Prof Fnedrtch Kovacs 
In the recent death of Prof Dr Friedrich Kovacs Vienna 
has lost a scientist who was known over Eurojic as a bnlhant 
diagnostician an excellent research worker and an eminent 
tc idler Many /iincrican physioians studying in Vienna sought 
linn out His courses were always well attended His chiel 
studies concerned the diseases of the circulatory and respiratory 
organs No publication left bis hands until he had revised't 
again and again so that every word presented an unequivocal 
significance, dearness and correctness Hence, the number of 
Ins published works is small, but they arc for that reason al 
the more valuable He had the ability of awakening in his pup's 
to whom he assigned tlicmcs for elaboration a love for saenti c 
accuracy He died shortly after the completion of bis seventiet 
vear after having served for forty years as tlie director of c 
department for internal diseases m the Vienna General Hospita 

Blood Cultures m Tuberculosis of the Skin 
At one of the recent sessions of the W^icncr Gesellscteft dcr 
Acrzlc, Professor Dr Kren dermatologist, and Dr Lowci^ 

stem pathologist, reported on their attempts to demonstrate J 

of bloeu 


presence of living tubercle bacilli in the blood, by means 


cultures, in connection with tuberculosis of the skm, tubcrcui 
and lupus trvthcinatosus Of sixty-six cases studied, 
results were secured m fortv one, while twenty five remain 
negative Purtlicr, Professor Lowenstein carried out su^ 
researches alone on blood secured from other centers 20 d 
from Vienna with 87 jxjsitive results, 36 cases from 
with 8 positive results, 16 cases from Groningen with 4 pesi ' 
results, and 90 cases from the Finsen Institute in 
with 18 positive results The samples of blood sent m 
other institutions did not all originate trom tuberculous j 

they w ere sent in, all mixed together, for purposes of W ^ 
The results showed the necessitv in every case of 
tuberculosis of the skm, to perform a blood culture, 
permits a direct demonstration of the living virus m the 
The indirect methods, such as complement fixation, 
aoj. precipitation, were found to be of no value t 
culture however, is superior even to the tuberculin test. 
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latter test does not re\cil ^\llcthcr one is dcilniff with nn ictivc 
or imctnc tuberculosis Also aininal cxiicrimcntation Ins, in 
comparison with the blood culture incthod, the disndvantnRcs 
that It IS slower and docs not give as regular results The 
genesis of certain tuberculosis of the si in and of “tuberculids” 
IS ascribable to the circulation of In mg tubercle bacilli in the 
blood Likewise in lupus erjtlicmatosiis the tuberculous ctiologa 
IS liighl) probable, as the results of the blood cultures were often 
positive The observation was made that m winter and autumn 
positive cultures arc found less frcqucntlj than m the spring 
Lowcnstein emphasized that the method he had devised must 
be strictl) followed He has tried it m more than 2,000 eases 
His method is used constantly by Clairmoiit at the surgical 
clinic in Zurich Assistants were sent to Lowcnstein m Vienna 
to study his method by Professor Madsen, the chairman of the 
health section of the League of Nations in Geneva, likewise the 
Pasteur Institute in Pans, and the Khiiik Draucr m Hamburg 
Exact controls are still needed, and all dermatologists and 
pathologists are urged to participate 

CAPE TOWN 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Peb 27, 1931 

Physicians and Publicity 

The profession m South Africa is in main wavs conservative 
Its tradition is inainlv that of the London and Edinburgh schools 
Since the beginning of the centurj, however, more and more 
men who have qualified iii America or on the continent have 
been registered The difference between the English tradition 
and that of the continental sdiools is strikingly seen m the 
attitude of the two schools toward “advertising” The English 
school nieticulouslj eschews aiijthing that may savor of adver¬ 
tisement The continental school takes a common sense inter¬ 
pretation of the term “advertisement' and condemns only such 
advertisement as is clearly designed to attract patients or to 
enhance the commercial value of the practitioners services 
With the formation of the South African Medical Association 
five 3 ears ago, these differences were discussed and amicably 
settled in the code of ethics, which la 3 S down what may to all 
intents be called the common sense view Under this code, 
practitioners may lecture to la)men on health subjects provided 
they gam the permission of their local branch to do so Noth¬ 
ing can stop tlieiii from taking part m discussions on matters 
m which they have an ordinary citizen’s right to be heard, 
altliough naturally the association deprecates the publication of 
letters m the lay press m which ph3Siciaiis sign their names 
with degrees appended The public is still in the dark as to 
what pbjsicians are permitted to do, write or say in public 
Some practitioners appear to be just as much at sea Lately 
two branches of the association have queried the right of their 
members to write in the lay press about radium In neither 
case was there any infringement of professional ethical regula¬ 
tions, in botli cases the subject was of interest The articles 
convejed information to the public and they showed no intention 
to advertise the men who wrote them A month ago Durban, 
one of the three large cities held a much advertised health 
week' which was admirably organized and all sections of the 
community took a part except, apjiarcntlv the medical profes¬ 
sion The local press, commenting on this deplored the attitude 
of aloofness which the profession was maiutaining and declared 
frankiv that the fublic would not tolerate it but would in self 
defense, appeal to the state to give it such information as it 
wanted The journal of the association guardedly agrees with 
the lav P''<'SS and jiomts out that unless the profession instructs 
the public there is everv reason to believe that the advice of 
quacks and healers will be followed Whether this admonition 
IS 111 civ to jvrodiice much result remains to be seen The con 
scrvatisiii of the profes-ioii is such that there would be opposi 
tioii to the local association doing what the Canadian association 


IS doing—writing articles for the la) press Indeed, the profes¬ 
sion here seems to hold much the same view as that adumbrated 
by Dr Robert Hutchison in his lecture on health at the last 
congress of the British Medical Association He vehementlv 
opposed the modern tendency toward enlightening the public 
and frankly adopted the attitude taken by phvsicians a hundred 
years ago of portentous soleinmtv, owl-hke wisdom, and oracular 
utterance It is hardly likely that South Africa will be pleased 
with such an attitude by the medical association, and there are 
signs that a reaction is coming 

Venereal Disease in the Union 

The iiopularit) of the municipal clinics for the treatment of 
venereal disease appears to have led to the false assumption that 
these diseases are on the increase The statistics that can be 
obtained are incomplete and there is no evidence to warrant the 
statement that S)phihs is largely on the increase W^hat proba¬ 
bly accounts lor the assumption is that formerly few patients 
voluntarily sought treatment for that disease, while many do so 
now The result is that attendance at the municipal clinics has 
increased by 45 per cent during the past two years These local 
authorities are doing excellent work One authority concerned 
with a large seniirural population has inoculated the colored 
and native population against diphtheria and tuberculosis, not 
to mention typhoid Oral inoculation against typhoid is favored 
for tuberculosis the Calmette Guerin vaccine as supplied by the 
Institute for Medical Research at Johannesburg is used A 
toxoid manufactured by the same institute is extensively used 
by local authorities for inoculation against diphtheria Tuber¬ 
culosis and tv phoid are this y ear particularly troublesome, ow mg 
to the drought which has greatly added to the difficulties ot 
hygienic living m some districts where over crowding and 
malnutrition are common 

Medical Education for the Natives 

The question of facilities for medical education for the natives 
has always been before the profession The native practitioner 
IS in favor of allowing the native medical student to have the 
same privileges as his European fellow student Public opinion 
IS against white and native students working in the same hos 
pitals where white as well as Negro patients are admitted The 
universities recommend parallel classes and a special native 
hospital but the capital for that is wanting Last week some 
medical men met by invitation Dr Jesse Jones of the Phcljis- 
Stokes Foundation to discuss this matter, and it was said that 
the union government had turned down the Carnegie trusts 
offer of £70,000 because the prime minister refused to allow 
an outside body to have any say m the universities and the 
minister of finance refused to allow white men to be taxed to 
pay for native education 

Regulations for Medical Students and Practitioners 

The regulations demand that every one who wishes to register 
as a medical student shall show proof of having a general 
education of a standard that the council may deem fit The 
matriculation examination of local universities is accepted as 
such a proof, provided the student has passed in mathematics 
It does not matter if he docs not I now Latin or English—for 
the matriculation examination can be taken with Afnlams is 
the medium, it being coiiiiKtcnt for candidates to select one 
of the two official languages and to talc a choice in other sub 
jects while his knowledge of the second official language need be 
merelv rudimcntarv—so long as he knows mathematics This 
regulation has been scvcrcl criticized and the official journal 
of the as ociation points out tint in other re jiects too the 
regulations arc open to objcetioii In the prcliminarv studies 
special stress is laid on botanv anti the student is forced to 
spend much time m obtaining what can after all be merely ai 
elemeiitarv knowledge of botan v Inch v ill be of little or no 
u e to him in his prolessional hk The ape limitations hive 
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also been criticized, no qualified medical man can be registered 
until he Ins “attained the age of 22 y cars ” Equally arbitrary 
seem to be the council’s regulations for the registration of 
medical qualifications obtained elsewhere than in South Africa 
The position here is laid down by act of parliament Tuo 
conditions must be met before a foreign qualification becomes 
registrable It must entitle the holder to practice in the coiinir> 
of origin, and it must be granted by a body tint accepts our 
South African medical degrees There must be reciprocity 
except in the case of South African students, for whom siieci il 
proMSion is made in the act Moreoeer, the council must be 
satisfied that the qualification obtained abroad has been granted 
after an examination the cqunalent to those eaaminatioiis for 
the final degree in use here Under these conditions the !M U 
of a continental German, Dutch, Swiss or rrtnrli inniersitj 
which does not entitle its holder to practice medicine in the 
country of origin is not registrable here except wlicn granted to 
South African students under special circiimstanccs 1 he slate 
examination m these countries is howcicr, accepted as a regis¬ 
trable qualification The council has now issued a list of the 
qualifications, degrees and diplomas it is prepared to accept for 
registration, and this list is rather a curious one Degrees con¬ 
ferred by unncrsitics are apparently not registrable while tlic 
diplomas granted on such degrees, iiid the licenses to practice 
which would ncicr ha\e been granted to lliuse not in possession 
of such degrees, are registrable Postgraduate qualifications, 
apparently, arc also not registrable in some cases Special quali¬ 
fications are not registrable Apphcaius from the L iiitcd Stales 
of America must possess a certificate from the medical board 
of the state in which tlicir university is situated but curiously 
enough, the certificate of the National Board ot Examiners is 
not recognized, while tlic council seems to bo under the impres¬ 
sion that a graduate will always and iicccssanlv talc the stale 
board examination m the state in whicli he lias been a student 
It IS equally curious to note that such schools as the Colunibia 
University and the Universities of Pennsylvania and Michigan 
are not included in the list of “recognized medical universities'’ 
Attention has been drawn to these points, but it might be well 
for the profession to instruct the council better ui future and 
prevent the publication of draft regulations vvhicli sooner or 
later will haie to be considerably modified 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

(from Our J^cpular Correspoudeut) 

iAIarch 15, 1931 

Prophylactic Treatment with Virus and Serum 
in Yellow Fever 

Dr Hennque de Bcaurepaire Aragao, head of the Institute 
Osvvaldo Cruz of Rio de Janeiro, has reported the results ot 
studies recently made on the prophylaxis of yellow fever He 
concludes that the technic of a combined treatment with a virulent 
yellow fever virus and scrum is simple and the results obtained 
hitherto in experiments prove that tlie method confers immumtv 
to the animals m which it has been used It is believed that 
tlic same good results should be obtained if the method were 
used m human beings The easy transportation of both the 
virulent dry yellow fever virus and the scrum affords the 
opportunity of the use of the method m any locality in which 
prophylaxis against yellow fever seems indicated To have 
his method tested and popularized, the author advises its use in 
several centers devoted to the study of prophylaxis of yellow 
fever 

Experiments with Leptospira 

Dr Eduardo de Araujo, pnvatdozcnt of the Ficulty of 
Medicine of Bahia has performed some experiments with some 
strains ot Leptospira to find out whether the strains of Lepto¬ 
spira which former research workers discovered in the blood 
of vcllow fever patients should be considered as being associated 


micro organisms, secondary invaders or "virus de sortie,” 
loung guinca-pigs, weighing about 100 Gm, were injected lij 
tile mfrapentoiical route with cultures of free living strains ol 
Leptospira isolated from water The inoculation was preceH 
followed or m association with a subcutaneous injection of 
2 cc of yellow fever virus of the Asibi strain Cultures mad- 
according to Bauer’s technic with blood obtained by puncture 
of the iicarts of gumca-pigs, at several intervals after the mm 
hlion with Leptospira failed to show the presence of the organ 
isni u! the blood Tlie author bchevts that yellow fever does 
not increase the virulence of nonvirulcnt strains of Lepiespm 
which Inc m the patient’s organism before be becomes infected 
with yellow fever He also believes that the strains of Lrplo 
sfiia whicli the patients ingest in drinking water cannot reach 
the mtcstuial mucosa On these grounds, the observation of 
virulent stra ns of Leptospira which are found in some patients 
with vellow fever has a difilcult explanation, unless an error in 
the clinical diagnosis is admitted The differential diagnosis 
helwcen some cases of vcllow fever and some cases of Weds 
disease is rather difficult Before the susceptibility of the rhesiu 
moiil ey was discovered, it was souictiincs impossible to dilferen 
tiatc the two mfcctions The most plausible explanation for the 
cultures positive for Leptospira ob ained from blood of sonii 
vellow fever patients is the association of the two infections 
(vcllow fever and Weil’s disease) 

Studies on Psittacosis 

Dr Gencsio Pacheco rcccntlv lectured before the Sooedadt 
dc Biologia of S'lo Paulo on the researches made fast year on 
psittacosis m the Institulo Biologico of Sao Paulo Two new 
diseases were found m parrots, one of which is caused by a 
fiitrablc vims and the other bv haclcna The virus keeps its 
virulence even if placed at a temperature of 55 C, it dies at a 
Icmjicratiirc of 65 C, and it is destroyed by the action of slaked 
bine or bv pure alcohol, wlnlc it withstands the action of alcohol 
when the later is diluted to 50 jer cent The vims, when kept 
tn gJyccrm, reta ns its virulence, but when if is submitted to 
the process of drying it becomes inactive m short lime The 
liver and the spleen of infected parrots proved to be the mod 
virulent organs Feces are less loaded with virulent inateral 
than the organs mentioned above Studies were also made of 
the degree of sensibility to the inoculation in relation to the 
different route through which it is made Bacteria proved to be 
of a special tvpc which is dissimilar to that which the French 
bacteriologist Nocard found and to which the name of Satmonel’o 
iwcardi has been given 

JAPAN 

(Trom Our Regular Correspondent) 

Feb 20, m 

The Cause of "Flood Fever” 

Dr R Kavvainura, professor m the Niigata Imperial Medics! 
College, has published the results of his long study of the m cc 
tious disease tsutsugamushi which is endemic m the villages 
on the river Shinano in the Niigata Prefecture Years ag® 
von Bcaltz then German professor ot the medical departmen 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, first proved it to be an in c 
pendent disease and named it "flood fever,” though the name 
tsutsugamushi or al amushi disease had been popular amoUD 
the jieoplc Japanese investigators have tried to discover tie 
cause since then Dr Kawamura has at last demonstrate^ 
Rickettsia prowazeki in the red mite and in certain tissues 
experimental animals with the aid of his assistant Dr Imagavva 
It seems that there is still a gap before the connection is csta ^ 
fished between this newly discovered Richettsia, the '' 
agent of tsutsugamushi, and that of typhus fever, because he 
not yet been able to demonstrate it m human material 
two hours the professor addressed the Tokyo Medical 
where there were Prof Dr Ogata from Chiba Dr ami 
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from <!ic Go\enimcnt Institute of Infections Diseiscs and Dr 
Hirasln from I\agora After some discussion Prof Dr Ogata, 

II ho has long held opposing news, proceeded to coiigratnhte 
him on Ills success The address of tlie author, Prof Dr Run a 
Kawaimira, is in care of tlic Pathology Section of the Niigata 
Imperial Medical College, Niigata CiA, Japan 

Trachoma 

A Mclcome mccfnig iias giicn to Dr Y Ito, professor of 
ophtlialmolog) in the Chiba Imperial Afcdical College at the 
Cnstal Garden in fokjo, in December Tlie professor who had 
been to Europe to attend the Organization Committee ot the 
Iiiteriiatioiial Aiititraclionn Lc.aguc as the delegate of japan 
made a report, and wished the meeting to agree that the Japan 
Aiitilracboma Association would cooperate as one ot the parties 

III the future It was unanmioiislv decided to do so Under the 
auspices of the departments of the interior, foreign affairs and 
plantation, a graduate course on trachoma was gucii bj Dr 
I'limara professor of ophthaliiiologi in the Tokjo Imperial 
Unnersit), to the general practitioners and local health ollicers 
m those prefectures, from which thej aic sending a number 
of laborers to the plantations of South America and other places 
Those who pass the course can be ophthalmologic caaminers for 
these emigrants 

Influenza 

An epidemic of influenza ncarlj as scsere as the one that 
MSited this countra in 1920 assailed Tokao and other places 
toaaard the end of last jear, and oacr 70 000 aacre ill in Tol ao 
m the middle of Pebruar), 937 deaths were reported up to the 
licginmiig of last month, some CO deaths a daj at the highest 
The iiiortahtv of infants aaas the highest, and ne\t came that 
of old people About the same period of the a ear the cases of 
t)phus m Tolao amounted to 549, the mortality of aahieh was 
30 per cent higher than usual 

Hygienic Care o£ Infants 

The metropolitan police are going to publish a neaa regulation 
coiiccriimg theaters and motion picture houses The ncav taw 
will prohibit the parents from taking children younger than 
2 acars of age aaith them to the theaters and music halls This 
is not so much to benefit the audience as out of regard for the 
youngsters health The Tokao Hygienic Laboratory has iieaaly 
established an infant consultation office, under the direction ot 
Dr Toniinaga 

Medical Establishments for the Poor 

A moaement has been started for the purpose of loaaermg 
medical fees and the price of medicines by a medical association 
containing 350 practitioners In the mountainous districts not 
so far from the capital there are about forty-four toaaiis and 
aillages aaitliout practitioners The Tol yo prcfcctiiral authori¬ 
ties concerned are intending to despatch a aisiting consultation 
parta of two physicians four nurses and a pharmaceutist In 
Osaka a dispensary has been established by the social democrat 
party and medicine is giaen to the patients at a price of 4 cents 
a daa The parta is planning to establish a neav hospital in the 
eita aahich aaill be opened under the name of the Proletariat 
Hospital, Dr laaasaburo Takano aaill be the chief There are 
eighta beds for inpatients The hospital fees for the members 
of the party arc 80 sen a day, aahile the patients m general Iiaac 
'o pay 1 yen The price of medicine is 10 sen a day for all 

The Robert Koch Memorial Lecture 

December 11 wms the hirtlidaa of Robert Koch The aiimial 
memorial lecture aams held in honor of the great German scholar 
under the auspices of Baron Dr Kitasato The lecture was 
PPcn by Dr If Koizumi, who had made a scientific excursion 
through southern Europe espccialh Itah and Spam for the 
purpose ot mspectnig the antniialana works The closing 
address was gncii b\ Dr Mnajniia of tlie Kitasato Institute 


Marriages 


JtMrs \[ NoRTHixrTO'J Charlotte, N C, to kliss Betty 
Clarl of La Grange Ga , April 11 
leoa H 'McDowell Belmont, N C, to Miss Katherine 
Bowers ot Gastonia, March 30 
H\roid L S\ow San Pedro, Calif, to JIiss Audrey Osthind 
of Proro Utah Fehruarr 21 

HrrDFRT C Lirsrr to Miss Alary Phillips, both of A'^an- 
cointr Mash rcccnth 


Deaths 


George Martin Kober © emeritus dean and ementus pro¬ 
fessor of Ingieiie Georgetown Unuersite School of Medicine, 
\\ aslimglon D C, died April 24 at his home m AA'^ashingtoii 
of heart disease Dr Kober was born in Germany m 1850 
and eanie to the United States in ISfifi AAffiile a hospital 
steward stationed at the Anna Medical Museum in AA^ashing- 
ton he studied medicine at Georgetown Unnersity School of 
Aledicme and graduated in 1S73 He was appointed an acting 
assistant surgeon in the army m 1874 and for maiiv years 
seracd in the AVesf where he acquired an abiding interest in 
the Indians and dc\ eloped a lite interest in health and sanitation 
He returned to W'ashnigton and in 1890 became professor of 
Ingicne at Ins alma mater and in 1901 its dean scraing in 
those capacities until 1928 when he was made emeritus dean 
emeritus professor of hygiene and a member of the board of 
icgcnts of the unnersite His alma mater conferred on him 
the degrees of LL D in 1906 and Litt D in 1P23 From 1902 
to 1905 he was a member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Afcdical Association Dr Kober ser\ed as honorary 
secretary of the Section on Afedical Geography and Demography 
of the International Medical Congress Berlin in 1890, and as 
chairman of the Sub-Section of Sociological Medicine, Pan- 
American Scientific Congress in 1916 At the Pans Inter¬ 
national Exposition in 1900 he receiyed a gold medal for work 
on improyed dwellings for the yyorkmg class and at the Inter- 
natioinl Congress on Tuberculosis AA'ashington 1908 a gold 
medal for his design of the AVashington Tuberculosis Hospital 
He was president of the Association of American Aledical Col¬ 
leges 111 1906 yeas president ot the National Association for the 
Study and Preyention of Tuberculosis in 1915 and from 1907 
to 1916 was secretary of the Association of American Physi¬ 
cians In 1898 he yyais president of the Aledical Society of flic 
District of Columbia in 1906 1907 and again in 1918 1920 he 
yyas president of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
Dr Kober yyas the author of numerous articles relating to 
public health and social betterment He was co author of books 
on Industrial Health and Diseases of Ocaipational an 1 
Afocational Hygiene He is said to liase been the first to 
point out the agency of flies m the transmission of typhoid feycr 
Although not in practice for some years preceding his death he 
had deyoted himself and Ins means to the improycnicnt of socnl 
and hygienic conditions in the District of Columbia yyhere he 
yyas for years a member of the Board of Chanties 

Curtis Richard Day, Oklahoma City Beaumont Hospital 
Afedical College St Louis 1891 member of the Oklahoni i 
State Afedical Association member of the first state legislature 
formerly dean and professor of pathology, serology and clinical 
microscopy, Umyersity of Oklahoma Scliool of Aledicinc scryed 
during the AA orld War, aged 65 on the staff ot St Anthony s 
Hospital where he died Alarcli 22 of coronary thrombosis 

Daniel Cogdell Hutton ® Afajor Af C, U S Army 
Phoenix, Ariz Lmycrsity of Alary land School of Afcdicinc, 
Baltimore 1916 scryed during the W'orld W'ar enlcrcd the 
regular army as a captain m 1920 and was made a major m 
1929 aged 37 died Alarcli 23 of angina pectoris, irtcnn- 
sclcrosis and coronary occlusion 

V/illiam Henry Dodge, Hancock AIicli Lnncrsify ot 
Aliclngan Afedical School Ami Arbor 1889 member of the 
Alichigan State Afedical Society health officer of Hancock 
formerly mayor of Hancock on the staff of St foseph s Hos 
pital aged 68 died, Afarch 18 of cerebral thrombosis iiid 
chronic interstitial nephritis 

Brooke Dodson ® Afajor, Af C L S Army Fort Benning 
Ga Umyersity of Louisyille (Ixy ) School of Alcdicine 1914 
member of the Afedical Association of the Isthmian Canal Zone 
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served during the ^Vorld War, entered the rcKtilir army in 
1920, nged 43, died, Dec 6 , 1930, w the SCKion Hospital, of 
duodenal ulcer 

Edward Christian Wittwer ® Mountain Grove, Mo 
I Jifedical College 1905, St Louis Unnersitj School 

of Medicine, St Louis, 1908, past president of the Wriglit- 
Donglas County Medical Socict> , veteran of the Spanish- 
American and World wars, aged 57, died, rcbruar 3 12, of 
mjocarditis 

Charles Delbert Gamble ® Lima, Ohio, Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia 1905, member of the American College 
of Surgeons veteran of the Spanisli-American and World wars, 
on the staff of the Lima Hospital Societv , aged 52, died, 
March 18, of teratoma and hjpostatic pneumonia 

Thomas Clement Hill ® louisvillc K 3 Universit 3 of 
Louisville School of Medicine 1925 assistant in iirologv at his 
alma mater on the staffs of the Childrens, Louisville Cit 3 and 
the Deaconess hospitals, aged 30, died, March 22 in St Josephs 
Iiifirnnr 3 , of pneumonia 

Isaac Edward Moore, Colorado Springs Colo Uiiivcrsitv 
of West Tennessee College of Medicine and Surger, lilemphis 
1915 served during the IVorld War aged 40 died, March 16 
in the ritzsimons Hospital, Denver, ol chronic ptiInionar 3 
tuberculosis 

Andrew Soderhnd, lifinncapolis Univcrsitv ol Minnesota 
College of ^^edIcme and burgerv lilmncapohs 1890 an iffihatc 
fellow, on the staff of the Swedish Hosiiital aged 69 died, 
March 22, of cerebral lieiiiorrhagc h 3 pcrtcnsion and diabetes 
melhtus 

William Van Deveer Nichols, Oceanside Cahf Umver- 
sitj of Peiiiisv K aiiia School 01 Medicine Philadelphia 18,Sa 
member of the California Medical Association for iiiain 3 ears 
member of the cit 3 ' council aged 69 died March 16 of heart 
disease 

Percy Henry Finch ® Gloversville N Y Albanv Medical 
College 1911 served during the World W ar on the staff of 
the Nathan Littauer Hospital aged 40 ditdsuddcih March 19 
of septicemia chronic osicoiiivelitis and chronic nephritis 
John S Neal, Carthage Tc\as 5fenipliis (Tciin ) Hospital 
lifcdical College 1899 mcniber of the school board health 
olfiecr of Panola County and Carthage aged 53 died, Teb- 
ruary 17, of angina pectoris and coronarv thronibosis 

Ernest A Lincoln Dickinson, Trenton N f Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1890 served durm„ the World 
War, aged 64, died Pebruary 10 ot fibroid phthisis clironic 
myocarditis, arteriosclerosis and bronchopneumonia 

Edward William Wright, St Petersburg, Pla Queens 
University Paculty of Medicine, Kingston, Out Cuiada 1886 
formerly 011 the staff of the Brool h ii Ev c and Ear Hospital, 
aged 70, died, March 9 of carcinoma of the liver 

Frank Earl E St Clair ® Hampton Iowa Jefferson Medi¬ 
cal College of Philadelphia, 1904, past president of the rraiiUm 
County liledical Societv , on the staff of the Lutheran Hospital, 
aged 54 died, March 24 of cerebral lieniorrliage 

Moreland Russell Irby, Richmond, Va , Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1908, member of the Medical Societv 
of \'irgmia served during the World War, aged 54, died 
suddenly, March 19, of cerebral hemorrhage 

George Thomas Cushman, Boston, Harvard Umversiiv 
Medical School, Boston 1881, member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society aged 72, died, March 28, as the result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage suffered a year ago 

David King Gordon, Denver, University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Denver 1927, on the staff of the Jewish 
Consumptives Relief Society Sanatorium, aged 31, died, 
March 25, of gangrene of the gallbladder 

Hugh Lorimer Marshall, Stronghurst, Ill , Barnes Medi¬ 
cal College, St Louis, 1899, member of the Illinois State 
Medical Societv, served during the World War, countv 
coroner, aged 57 died, !March 2 

Frederick Wallace Culler, New York, Columbia Univer 
sity College of Phvsicians and Surgeons, New York, 1896, 
aged 70, died, January 22, in Utica, N Y, of arteriosclerosis 
and invocarditis 

Harry Price Honaker ® Bowling Green, Ky , Kentucky 
University Medical Department, Louisville, 1906 on the staff 
of the City Hospital, aged 52, died suddenly, March 24 of 
heart disease 

James Wallace Rutherford, rranUin, Ala kledical Col 
lege of Alabama Mobile 1893 member of the Medical Associa¬ 
tion of the State of Alabama, aged 63 died April 14 of angina 
pectoris 


Jouii A, J! t 
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Clarence Nicholas McCumber ® Lcnisfmvn, HI, r^k 
A fcdical College, Chicago, 1905, served during the World IVer 
aged 51 , died, jlarch 25, in the Methodist Hospital, Peoria ot 
pneumonia ' 

AT^i ^1^1 P Kan , University of Michigan 

Me heal School Ann Arbor, 1881, aged 83. died, March 16 
as the result of a fractured hip, received in a fall a year ago' 

r ^''heeling, W Va , Baltimore Medical 

College 1902, member of the West Virginia State Medical 
Association aged 52, died, March 21, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Wtlham James Moore, Asheboro, N C , College of Phui 
Clans and Surgeons, Baltimore 1893, member of the Medical 
Society of the Slate of North Carolina, aged 65, died, April 3 
Samuel Heber Long, Apponaug, R I , ifedical School oi 
Maine, Portland 1902, member of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society , aged 53 died, Pebruary 13, of heart disease. 

Lou Murray Mitchell ® Pittsburgh, University of Mary 
land School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1906, aged 48 died, 
March 27, as the result of an automobile accident 
Emmet N Miller, Huntington, W Va Alcdical College 
of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1897 member of the West Virginia State 
kfcdica! Association, aged 58, died, Pebruarv 12 
Edward W Femty, Kane, Ill , Chicago kfedical College, 
1885 member of the Illinois State Medical Society, aged 69, 
died March 27, of heart disease and nephritis 

George Wharton Moody ® Shelbwille Tenn University 
of Pemisvlvann School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1869, aged83 
died March 24. ot chronic invocarditis 

John Theodore Evans, Springfield, Mo , American Medi 
cal College St Louis 1S9S aged 63, was found dead in hn 
office March 25, of heart disease 

David Frank Dreibelbis ® Leh gliton Pa Hahnem^n 
Medical College ami Hospital of Philadclpliia, 1890, aged 64, 
died ribriian 17, of heart d scasc 

Raymond St Elmo Hunter, Philadelphia, Hahnemann 
Medical College of Ph ladelphia, 1909 aa,cd 51 died March 
23 oi tribcrctilos s of tlic 1 idney 

Caroline Augusta Pope, Boston New England 
Jfedieal C'oIIegc Boston 1870, aged S5, died, Jlarch 2o, 01 
imocardilis and arteriosclerosis 

David C Dome, Evansville Iiid (licensed Indiana, 1897) 
Civil Wir veteran aged 96, died, March 21, in the Deaconess 
Hosp lal of enterocolitis 

Ellen J Wetlaufer, Clievcnne WTo Denver Honieopafhic 
College, 1898 aged 83 died, Pebruarv 17, as the result of an 
injurv received in a fall 

William Griffon Blake, Tahlequah Ol la klissouri 
cal College St Lotus 1886, Cud War veteran, aged 85, died, 
Pebruary 13, of semlitv 

Return Jonathan Meigs ® Lowell, Mass Harvard Um 
versitv Medic il School, Boston, 1894, aged 60, died, Apnl o, 
of cerebral Iicmorrliage 

Emma J Lawrence, Palls Citv, Neb , Central Jfedieal 
college of St Joseph, Mo, 1905, aged 70, died, March 5, 0 
jicrnicious anemia 

Edward A Hoffman ® Rochester, N Y College of Plnsi 
Clans and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1896, aged 64, died, m Marcli, 
of heart disease 

Rodney B Milliner, Annapolis, Md , Leonard Medica 
School Raleigh, N C 1908, aged 44, died recently, of cerebra 
hemorrhage 

Thomas Jerman Walker Richards, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio (licensed, Ohio, 1896), aged 79, died, March Za, 0 
pneumonia , 

John Melville Guise, Findlay, Olno, Medical College ° 
Ohio Cincinnati, 1887, aged 76, died, March 20, of aiig 
p^ctorjs 

James F Son, Ardmore OI la American Medical Co'kge- 
St Louis, 1891, aged 68 died March 13, of cerebral liemor 

Paul Thompson, Lapeer, Mich Detroit Ho™eoi»thic Col 
lege 1900, aged 54 died JIarch 19, of pulmonary ‘“b'trcu 0 
Edward A Million, St Louis Jefferson Medical » 
of Philadelphia, 1881 aged 74 died, March 6 P" 

Rodney A Toms, Calera Okla B<tltimore Mescal C 
lege 1890, aged 65, died, Jaiiuarv 14, of cerebral ^ 

Frank Humphreys Mount Victorv, Ohio C° f 

of Ohio Cmcmnati, 18S2 aged 74 died, March 30, of uremia 
Wilham Norton Bullard ® Lenox, Mass r',' 

versit> I\Ieclical School Boston, 1880, aged 77, died, Apn 
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Bureau of Investigation 


the MILO BAR BELL 
A Big Muscle Boy Runs Afoul the Federal 
Trade Commission 

Those ulio studj the fantastic ad\ crtiscmcnts of the "big 
muscle bois,” appearing m such uiagazmcs as Physical Cultuit, 
will remember the pictures of the superman, uith the muscula¬ 
ture of an ov, holding aloft a particular brand of dumbbells 
known as the "Milo Bar Bell" From the adtertismg, one 
gathers that b\ the use of this particular detice, the puniest 
and neediest of indniduals can develop into veritable Samsons 
As a full page PInsual Citllurc advertisement put it “B> 
Using a Bar Bell 1 on Can Become a Ph) sical Super JIan ” 



reproduction (greatlj reduced) of a page from tile adver 
<.ivrv!lL of D G Kedmond s iUlo Bar Bell Compinj It is 

f remirKable de\eIopment of one John Sloan due to 

xvae^j!? of Alilo Bar Bell The picture of Sloan in the upper right cornei 
WA^ Wa him before he used the Bell Bars the larger picture 

Thp r V show Sloan a short time after he had used the dcMce 
SlivtaT brought out the fact that the two pictures reallj represent 

at tne ages respcctnelj of fourteen and i.i£/htccn' 


that the klilo Bar Bell Compain vvlucli c%pIoils 
"s dcvace, is a trade name used b} one D G Redmond \ovv 
comes the Federal Trade Commission and on Februarv 10 19j 1 
issues an order to Redmond to cease and desist Irom 

by pictures statements or otherwise tliat ph\sical de^cl 
b\ attributable to natural growth has been brought about 

1 h c of respondent s bar bell or other appliance or course of 

lastmction 

The Comnusston, of course, based its action ongmalh on a 
oinphint which was submitted to D G Redmond who m 
hni answered the complaint Later hearings were bad before 
1 ) f ii'^tmincr and testimony was beard and evidence received 
support of and m opposition to the Commissions 
'arges FinalK, the Commission, on the basts of the record 
Its order to cease and desist 


One of the mam points in the Commission’s case against 
Redmond was tlie misuse of a ‘before and after’ picture used 
in the exploitation of the AIilo Bar Bell One picture purported 
to show the muscular development and increase m size and 
height of one John Sloan of Spring Lake, N J, and carried 
pictures of John Sloan—one taken at the time of Sloan s 
“enrollment” m the bellbar ‘‘course’ and the other alleged to 
be a picture of Sloan “a short time after” such enrollment IV e 
are reproducing m miniature the page from Redmond s adv cr- 
tismg booklet containing the pictures in question and the state¬ 
ment regarding them The statement read 

Corop'ire the t%%o photos of this pupil the one tahen at the time of 
bis enrollment and the other a short tunc after [Italics ours —Ed } 

Mr Sloau progressed so rapidly under our instructions using Inr 
bells tint he actually increased lus chest measurement 12 inches and 
put 5 inches on bis biceps What is most astonishing is his growth m 
height which increased S inches 

Surclj this IS sufficient testimonj to \erify the value of Alilo methods 
i(r Sloan feels he cannot praise the Milo svstem too highl> and the 
valuable advice and attention he received from our expert in charge 

The Commission cle\ eloped the fict thit the picture of John 
Sloin before enrollment’ was taken \thcn he was a 3 0 ung-ster 
of fourteen The other picture said to be of John Sloin a 
short time after’ enrollment, wis actuall} taken four tears 
later, when Sloan uas eighteen’ 


Correspondence 


KAHN TEST AND WASSERMANN 

To the Ldito! —The stntement in vour editorial headed “The 
Standard and the Presumptive Kahn Reactions” (The Jourb \l, 
February 14) reading 'The superioritj of the Kahn test over 
different Wasserinanii technics as well as other precipitation 
tests IS shown by an anaijsis of the results obtained af the 
competitive serologic conference of the League of Nations 
Health Committee held at Copenhagen m 192S' is quite mis¬ 
leading An analjsis of the results of the conference actuallj 
shows that the Kahn test is superior m sensitivity to the tjpe 
of complement fixation test in general use m Europe and noth 
mg more Of tlie seven complement fixation tests used at the 
conference six employed a prelimmarv fixation of not over one 
hour at 37 C , the other (Jacobsthal) used both 37 C and 
cold fixation for one hour It has long been recognized bv 
competent American serologists that such tv pcs of prclimiinrj 
fixation arc far less seiisivc and specific than long (eighteen 
hour) fixations at a temperature of about S C This fact is 
so vvcil known m this countrj that, except in laboratoncs where 
expediencies of time outweigh the value of adequate serologic 
tests cold fixations have become the standard method cmplovcd 
in the complement fixation tests for svphilis Cold fixation 
methods and those of Kahn shows practicallv equal siipcnontv 
to the older tjpe of test with short fixation at 37 C There is 
one further interesting fact that slionld be brouglit to light about 
the results obtained at Copenhagen M lieu the results obtained 
bj Boas and bv Kahn, using an identical method on the same 
scrums are aiialvzcd, it is found tint there are twentv-four 
scrums on winch Boas had a negative and Kahn a weak positive 
reaction Line were reported iie-,ativc h\ Boas and strongh 
positive bv Kahn thirteen negative h\ Kahn and vvcaklv posi¬ 
tive bv Boas and two negative bv Kahn and strongh positive 
bv Boas 

Ot the relative disagreements, there were 'cvciilecn scrums 
in which Boas had a vvcaklv positive reaction and Kahn a 
strongh positive and tvvcntv nine in which Kahn had a weaklv 
positive and Boas a strongh positive test The total number 
ot duplicate tests was 905 Complete disagreement between the 
same reaction as pcriormed bv the two investigators on the san e 
scrum occurred in tortv eight cases or about 5 per cent rclativ c 
di agreement occurred in fortv six ca'cs (5 pf’r cent) The 
Kahn reaction performed sm,,,] nu „ (^ „ ^cn gave, there 
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fore, identical results 90 per cent of the tune, a clinical check 
91 per cent ol the time and absolute disagreement 5 per cent of 
the time These figures are practically identical with those 
found in the inanj reports on similar senes in which the Kalin 
test has been siinultaneotislj compared with anj of the eighteen 
hour cold fixation tests These reports all call attention to the 
fact that. 111 treated cases and long standing cases of latent 
s\phihs, either of these tests inaj be positive but not neccssaril> 
both and that there is little if anj siiperiority of the one over 
the other It is onh bj the use of both tests that the maxiniuin 
information is obtained With these facts in mind can one 
honestlv' sav that the Kahn test shows anj superioritj over an 
adequate complement fixation test’ 

It was doubtless with these facts in mind that the conference 
“recommended that in order to secure the most reliable iiiforiiia- 
tion for the clinician, at least two diffciciit scrodiagiiostic 
methods should be used,” and that except for Kahn and Boas 
the other conferees, would for the present prefer that one of 
the methods should be a Bordet-Wassennann test ” The use of 
a “standard ’ and a presumptive Kahn test is a technical 
evasion of the suggestions of the conference If an investigator 
were to run duplicate Widal tests, one with serum of higher 
agglutination titer than the other, would it be said that he was 
making two distinct tests for tvphoid’ 

R G Ow EX, M D , 

H C Cot E, M D 

Detroit 

[Note —This letter was referred to Afiss Ehrabcfh B 
McDermott, who has published several papers on the Kahn test 
Her reply follows ] 

To the Cditoi —The statement m the editorial “The siipcri- 
'orit> of the Kahn test over different Wasscniiann technics as 
well as other precipitation tests is shown b> an anatvsis of the 
results obtained at the competitive serologic conference of the 
League of Nations Health Committee held at Copenhagen in 
1928’ cannot be misleading” because it is true to fact, being 
based on actual figures in the ofhcial report of the Copenhagen 
conference The opinions and data in the letter of the corre¬ 
spondent are of controversial character unrelated to the state¬ 
ment in the editorial Tor the sake of clantj, however, these 
will be considered in detail 

1 The opinion in the letter that Wassermann tests carried out 
by the leading European serologists which made up the nieniber- 
ship of the Copenhagen conference are inferior to those carried 
out in the United States is an assumption for which there is no 
experimental evidence Only a competitive conference in which 
European and American Wassermann tests are employed can 
prove or disprove this assumption 

2 The opinion that prolonged cold fixation gives more reliable 
Wassermann results than short, warm (37 C ) fixation is another 
assumption not generally accepted Indeed, many American and 
practically all European serologists do not employ prolonged 
cold fixation because that procedure is generally accepted as 
giving false positive Wassermann reactions 

3 The varying Kahn results obtained by Kahn and Boas at 
the Copenhagen conference becomes clear when one learns the 
facts Boas planned to perform the original Kahn test published 
by Kahn in 1922, which required incubation For that reason 
all the official charts at the Copenhagen conference have two 
columns “Kahn I” under Boas and ‘ Kahn II” under Kahn 
But Boas was so impressed with the standard Kahn test after 
seeing a demonstration of it just prior to the conference tint 
he decided to use this test instead He admitted lack of famih 
arity with the test and his results did not enter into the proceed 
mgs of the conference His results merely tended to indicate 
that even a novice with the Kahn test can obtain fairly reliable 
results The extent to which constanev of results is obtained 
with the Kahn test in different laboratories is illustrated by the 


report published bv Young and Lubin (/ Mtchqan M So, 
28 386, 1929) wherein nine laboratories performed (hrslestui 
the snmc specimens 

Scrums were sent from tlie Vlichiinn State Utallh Departmtnl lato-j 
tones at LansinR to eight iliffercnt laboratories m the stale for cxaniin 
tioii ivifh the Kahn test Six of these hhoritories as -ncll as the hao ra 
lilioratory used the Kahn lest onlj The other too used both the Kab 
and the \\ a serntann test Of the total of seren laboratories nhdi 
tiniilojcd the Kahn test only five shooed 100 per cent general a-reeinuil 
(alisoUitc agreement agreement and partial agreement) Tic otier two 
sJiOHcd 9S 6 and t9 per cent agreement rcspectwcly The remamiii, 
two lahoratorics winch also used the Wassermann test showed 94 7 and 
“z 9 Per cent agreement respectively As a result of this comparatm 
‘■tildj two of the lahoralories arranged to team the correct perfonnance 
of the Kahn test 

4 W hether or not "one can honestly say that the Kahn ted 
shows any superiority over an adequate complement fixation 
test’ vvill uiidouhtedly remain coutravcrsial for some time to 
come Considering the extensive studies that have been in 
pro^recs in (he New N ork Health Department Laboratories at 
Mlniiy Ill ic-lcLtiii!, the \\ asscrinauii test, tor example, one 
must consider tint the Albany method is ‘adequate” Indeed 
this method aecordmg to puhhshcd reports, is more sensitive 
thin the K ihn test According to Wadsworth, Alaltaner and 
Stevens ( It/i Rl- I tilicr 32 5-15 [Nov] 1930), however, the 
\lb m\ \\ assermann test lael s spccificitv The'e workers 
rei>ort tint this test gives 3 9 per cent false positive reactions 
in liibcrciilous cases m the ibseiicc of evphilis and 03 per cent 
false reactions in noiitiibcrei Ions, iionsvphihlic cases But the 
Kahn test gave no false positive reactions at the Copenhagen 
eoiifercucc, which included specimens from patients with all 
tv ICS of pathologic conthtioiis, in sixty one of winch there was 
tiiherciilosis \ssummg also lint the Kolnicr \\ asserinann te-t 
IS an adctpiate method the siiperioritv of the Kahn test over 
this method IS ampK illustrated by a studv earned out m Dr 
Koltners 1 ihoratorv bv Dr R L Kelly ( Irc/i Dormat (S' 
i\(h 12 720 [Nov ] 1925) 

Ktllv sltidicd the Kalin and Kolmcr VV assermann test in llO a l^cted 
ease-, of svpinlis In hve cases there was complc e disagreeinent Ot 
tina mmiher four ca cs of latent and nciirosvplnlis were ]iObitive vviti ttf 
K itin teal and negative witli tlie Kolmer tests One case vvitli no histoiy 
of svpluhs and vviih elnucat data winch revealed notlnng of impoUancc 
vvaa po itivc with tile Kolmer and negative vvitU tlie Kalin test Of t e 
rcmainine 105 cases 5 were originali> negative with the Kolmer tes 
hcconiing poiiive after the removal of the natural ainboecptor from t e 
patients serimi anil another case was jiegaiive with the Kolmer t^h 
aftvr a months antisvpinlilic treatment when it became positive Ton 
as inanj as ten cases of svphilis in this small group were original) 
negative with the Kolmer VV assermann and positive with the Kahn te 

5 T he statement in the letter that only Kahn and Boas took 
exception to the recommendation of certain members of the 
conference that one of the two methods employed iii the serum 
diagnosis of sy philis be a \\ assermann test is incorrect since 
Dr Madsen, the chairman of the conference, and Professor 
Eorssman of the Umvcrsitv of Lund also took exception to its 
use (League of Nations report of Copenhagen ConferencCi 
footnote, page 12) 

0 MTicther the standard and the presumptive Kahn tests can 
be classed as two methods or as only one method is a rather 
unusual academic question since the presumptive test is de 
iiitely' more sensitive than the other To state, furthermore, t a 
the use of these two methods ‘is a technical evasion of the su^ 
gestioiis of the conference is perhaps bold Those who a« 
familiar vvith the proceedings of the conference know that t e 
recommendation of the use of two methods was originally ma e 
in order to ’appease” Dr Kahn and render unnecessary i^ 
writing a minority report of the conference On one side wer 
lined up leading European serologists with tlieir tradition o 
Wassermann test and, on the other. Dr Kahn with 
results given by his method As a compromise, at the susS^sti 
of Dr Madsen, two methods were officially recommended by 
conference without mention of the Wassermann test so tn 
Dr Kahn could use the standard and presumptive Kahn tes 
and be within the recommendation while those members vv n 
insisted on the use of a VV assermann test as one of the met lo 
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^\ere gncii nn opportunity to express their opinion indiudtnlly 
in the form of a footnote to the official recommendation 

As to tlie practical application of the use of two methods, one 
worker ma) prefer two methods of similar sensitivitj while 
another might find greater aalue in the use of two methods of 
unequal sensitiaitj, as a conservative method m which the posi¬ 
tive reaction is of greater significance than a negative reaction, 
and a highlv sensitive method in which the negative reaction is 
of greater significance than a positive reaction 

Perhaps we might turn to a distinguished pathologist for an 
opinion on the standard and the presumptive Kahn tests Dr 
Aldred Scott Warthm of the University of Michigan has been 
a student of the pathology of sjphilis for more than thirty five 
jears Up to Julv, 1928, Dr Warthm has had an opportunity 
of comparing his pathologic observations with the Wasserniann 
test employed in the University Hospital This test was based 
on eighteen hours’ cold fixation and presumablj, according to 
the correspondent, was an “adequate'’ method In Julv, 1928, 
this Wassermann test was replaced bj the Kahn test The 
parallelism between pathologic and serologic results is sum¬ 
marized bj Dr Warthm in the reprint of the Eleventh Pasteur 
Lecture (Nov 21, 1930) entitled "The Problem of Latent 
Sjpliilis,’’ delivered before “The Institute of Medicine of 
Chicago,” page 5, as follows 

The correlation between the tissue lesions and the seroloffical reactions 
(m siphilis) offers vei’y definite problems There was only about a 
50 per cent agreement between the Wassermann reaction and the his 
tologic findings in our cases During the last two jears the Kahn 
reaction has been used in our hospital with a much higher per cent of 
agreement In the case o fthe presumptive Kahn with a more sensitive 
antigen the agreement has reached about a 97 per cent degree In several 
cases with 4 plus presumptive Kahn the clinicians have wholly denied 
the possibilitj of the patient having sjphilis when on autopsy a very 
active syphilitic aortitis was found In our experience then the Kahn 
test shows a much higher degree of accuracy when checked with the 
microscopic findings than does the Wassermann We have had no false 
positives, and hut few negatives 


"THE COFFEY-HUMBER PATENT’’ 

To the Editor —I have read with interest Dr Rehfisch’s 
letter relative to the Coffej-Humber patent (The Jourkal, 
March 7, p 794) After Dr Rehfisch had complimented the 
Patent Office on the “masterly report on Coffej s preposterous 
claims, which were annihilated one by one by a patent exam¬ 
iner who dealt with them m a trulj scientific fashion,” he 
might have been sufficiently generous to give the examiner 
who wrote such a “masterly report” the credit for properly 
considering the application before he would grant the patent 
An investigation shows that Dr Rehfisch was entirely iii 
error in Ins belief that there was such great speed that the 
case was resubmitted one daj and granted the next without 
due deliberation on the part of the examiner Patent Office 
Rule 13 permits an applicant or his attorney to interview an 
examiner after rejection and to go over the entire case orallv 
as with a judge The record shows that the attornej with Ins 
clients, had si iral interviews with the examiner, on June 24 
26 and 28, 19 j 0 when reference was made to eleven voluminous 
affidavits and certified records of ‘cases the attoriiej arguing 
from these affidavits and records that the patent should be 
granted The affidavits were from Drs Starr (eight caws) 
Steel (two cases), MacNevm (five cases) Hill (one case) 
Hatterj (six cases) and Hall (two cases) all of Los Angeles 
Drs Dalton (five cases) of St Helen Ore '\oung of the 
Universitv of Oregon and Renfrew, chief of staff Long Beach 
Commumtv Hospital, 1925-1928 

As a result of the several interviews and thorough di cussion 
nf the affidavits and ‘cases’ the examiner was com meed that 
the patent should be granted and agreed to allow it on the 
affidavits and ‘cases being filed for record This was done 
Julv 1 -vnjj ^5 ^ simple matter to allow the applica- 

f'oii after it had been finallv decided to do so the allowance 
"IS dated the following daj 


Also, Dr Rehfisch’s letter would create the impression that 
the letter from Sccretarj Wilbur was instrumental in hav'ing 
this patent granted This is not in accord with the facts 
Secretary Wilburs letter, as provided by statute, merely 
requested expeditious consideration of the application It was 
dated April 5 and, in addition to mentioning the interest of 
his department in the welfare of the Indians and Eskimos, 
called attention to Ereedmen’s Hospital and St Elizabeth s 
Hospital, which are under the supervision of the Interior 
Department Following the receipt of the letter from Secre- 
tarj Wilbur, April 6, the examiner on April 29 “refused to 
grant the patent m a masterlj report ” Neither the 

examiner nor the Patent Office received an> further communi¬ 
cation, either formal or informal, direct or indirect, from Sec¬ 
retary Wilbur prior to the allowance of the patent, Julv 2 
From the foregoing you will see that the application was 
very carefullj considered and Secretary Wilbur was in no 
sense responsible for the allowance of the patent 

Thovias E Robertson, Washington, D C 
Commissioner of Patents 


Queries und Minor Notes 


Axohymous CoMvuMCATioxs and queries on postal cards will not 
be noticed Every letter must contain the writers name and address, 
hut these will be omitted on request 


EFFECTS OF CEMENT DUST 

To the Editor —Have you any definite knovvlcdgo of the effects of 
cement dust on the health of a community ’ Of course I know tint 
the workers in a cement plant are prone to bronchial and pulmon iry 
trouble hut I should like to know whether you have any definite proof 
that It has been injurious to the health of people living within a radius 
of 3 or 4 miles of a plant A plant built here two years ago is doing 
nothing to take care of the dust though it hvs been estimated that 40 
tons fall on the countryside every twenty four hours It is damaging 
everything and a committee Ins been formed and an attempt is being 
made to have the plant put in the Cotrell system 

Winifred S Leighton Rockland Maine 

Answer —In 1928 the United States Public Health Service 
published the results of an extended investigation on the health 
of workers m a Portland cement plant (Public Health Bulletin 
176) In the conduct of this work house to house canvasses 
were made to determine rates of illness among the population 
of the general community for comparison with tlie incidence of 
disease among workers in the plant under study The published 
comparisons almost exclusively have been made between workers 
III the cement factory and other males of similar ages in the 
community It is believable however, that the federal service 
mentioned has on hand, and may make available, records show¬ 
ing the incidence of disease states among the entire population 
Recourse should be made to the publication m full, which is 
undoubtedlv obtainable from the source mentioned 

Studies of this sort commonly do not lead to any proof that 
residents located in the community in which dust-produemg 
factories arc situated are sufficiently affected by these dusts to 
establish a relation of cause and result between factory dusts 
on the one hand and community ailments on the other Not¬ 
withstanding the absence of precise proof, it is generally true 
that dusts fumes gases and odors emanating from factories arc 
iiiiniical to the best interests of communitv life in terms of 
economics and health Most good is accomplished when all 
such wa te substances are controlled on the premises producing 
the objectionable substances 


ROLTIXE USE or FI AXSEED IXTERX\rL\ 

To the Editor —VV hat should he the effect of the nking for an 
indehnitc period of from four to siv tablespoonfuls a dav of raw v hole 
flaxseed’ Would this be Iilelj to be irrilaling to a person havinr a 
normal ga tro-intestinal tract’ Also would this le likelv to he irritating 
to a person having a mild tuberculosis of the fiouel’ 

If \ SCAREOEOLCII Vf D OaUandou Ind 

Answer —Flaxseed is not hi civ to be irriEatmg excepting m 
ulcerated conditions of stomach or bowels in which cases it 
would no doubt be contraindicated 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


STOMACH ACIDITY IN PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 

To the Editor —I should like to know ^vhcthc^ there is any record of 
pernicious nnemia with n norirnl stomach acidity I ha%e a patient who 
appears to have pernicious anemia but who presents normal conditions in 
the stomach She is improving under liter treatment All of the text 
books give achjlia as one of the chief abnormal conditions 

William J LIatousek, M D Gregory S D 

A'^snrR—^Although pernicious anemn is almost alwajs asso¬ 
ciated with gastric anacidity, cases with normal acidity ime 
been reported Such cases are mentioned in the papers listed 
herewith, which also gi\e references to earlier literature Sonic 
of the cases tint ha\e been rcjiortcd to present the blood picture 
of pernicious anemn and normal gastric aciditv have been asso¬ 
ciated with obvious disturbances of the lower gastro-intcstinal 
tract It IS not nccessarj, therefore, to exclude the diagnosis of 
pernicious anemia because of the finding of free h>drochIonc 
acid in the stomach contents The presence of free acid, how- 
e\er, makes the diagnosis of pernicious anemia unhkcl>, so that 
under such circumstances other t>pcs of anemia should be care¬ 
fully ruled out before establishing that diagnosis It should be 
recalled that Iner, kidney, stomach or a potent substitute can be 
beneficial in certain other conditions than addisoman pernicious 
anemia 

The following articles maj prove helpful 

Gnnker It It Pcrntcioua Anemia Achylia Gaslnci md Combined 
Cord Degeneration and Their Rclalionship Arch lt\t Med 38 292 
(Sept) 1926 

Munford S A Atypical Anemias Clifton M Dull 11 139 1925 

Little tv D 7crfas L G and Truslcr II M Chronic Obslnic 
tion of the Small Bowel The Journal Oct 26 1929 p 1290 

Richardson Wyman and Klumpp T G Sprue Report of a Case 
Treated with the Authorized Iner Extract rffccUve in Pernicious 
Anemia A^e"t Fiigland J Med 109 215 (Aug 2) 192S 

Castle W B Townsend W S and Heath C \V Obscr\alions on 
the Etiologic Relationship of Achylia Gastnea to Pernicioiis Anemia 
in The Nature of the Reaction Between Normal Human Castnc 
Juice and Beef Muscle I cadme to Clinical Improvement and 
Increased Blood Formation Similar to the EfTect of I uer Icedinir 
Am J M Sc ISO 305 (Sept ) 1930 

Davidson StanIcN Pernicious Anemia with Free Hydrochloric Acid 
in the Gastric Contents Srii 3f / J3 1123 (Dec 22) 1928 


TREATMENT OF SVrillLIS 

To the Editor —About a year ago a patient presented himself for treat 
ment with a hard chancre of two months duration and a macular rash 
of one weeks duration The \\ a«sermann test was positue Nco* 
arsphcnaminc was guen weekly beginning with 0 3 Gm and incrcaMiig 
to 0 6 Gm , which was then continiie<l for sixteen doses After the eighth 
treatment mercuric succinimide one sixth gram (U mg) was also given 
weekly After this course a course of lusmuth sodium tartrate twice 
weekly for six weeks was given Another course of neoarsphcnaminc 
was started At the second injection a mild reaction took place At the 
third injection (dose reduced to 0 45 Gm ) a severe reaction took place 
There was no apparent flaw in the technic and the manufacturer said 
that the drug was perfect Because of this ncoarsphenamme was dis 
continued and the treatment the rest of the year was with «;ol«ble bismuth 
and soluble mercviry given twice weekly At six months after a three 
weeks rest the Wasstrmann test was negative After a year the patient 
developed a macular rash all over the body and thighs No other lesions 
were present This left after three weeks to be replaced three months 
later by isolated circinate lesions over the body and forearms These 
were discrete rose colored 30 mm in diameter with pale centers con 
taming a central papule It did not respond to mercury or bismuth 
therapy but cleared up on three sulpharsplienamme injections mtramuscu 
larly This, however caused some itching and general malaise Is it 
possible that this was a relapse of secondary lesions? What further 
treatment would you advise’ What is the most painless mercury injcc 
tion? Please omit name mD Chicago 

Answer —The serum should have been tested oftencr during 
the early treatment, so that the time at which the tests became 
negatue could have been noted After the negatne Wasscr- 
mann reaction was obtained, treatment should ha\e been con¬ 
tinued with gradually lengthening rest periods A diagnosis of 
the macular rash is, of course, impossible, but mention of the 
serologic reaction at the time would ha\e been helpful The 
rash mav have been a recurrent roseola and the second one a 
second recurrence becoming papular, or they both may ha\e 
been toxic eruptions, clearing spontaneously, the second one 
happening to clear up soon after the administration of sulph- 
arsphenamine 

The serum and spinal fluid should be tested If either is 
positu e, the treatment should be as energetic as the patient s 
sensitization permits One injection of sulpharsphcnamme silver 
arsphenamine or arsphenamine, if the patient is relatively 
insensitive to them, should be followed by a course of bismuth 
a short rest, not over two weeks a week of iodide medication, 
and then another (or two or three) injections of some arsphen 
amine followed by a course of mercury Intravenous injections 
of arsphenamine, if more than one, should be given as closely 
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as IS safe Or the Schamberg method, small doses of ar^plim- 
amine each week along with the heavy metal treatment mai be 
followed, with great cautton of course, in this case Enercetic 
treatment should be kept up until the signs of recurrence hate 
disappeared Keeping up the patient’s resistance is of the first 
importance If the spinal fluid and serum give negatue tests 
It IS hkely that the skin manifestations were not syphilids, tat 
more treatment should ncierthcless be guen The planoul’lmed 
mav be followed, with longer rest intcraals After seieraljeai> 
of graduallj lessening treatment, the patient should be watched 
chmcall} and bi tests of the spinal fluid and blood serum until 
fifteen years after the onset 

Intramuscular injections of mercuric succimmide and cj-aaiiie 
arc relati\clj jiamlcss Thca should be gi\en front three to 
file times a week to be cflfectiie 


SVPIIILIS IN PREGNANCY 

To the Editor —I fipit 'saw *i woman aged 25 when she was in labor al 
eight months She delivered a living child normally The child vas not 
well nourished The skin was soil There were no sores or other cn 
dcnccs of svphihs The Inhy lived six hours The woman gave a history 
of hiving Ind four previous prcgnanacs All ended at from six and a 
half to seven and n Inlf montlia except one at two and a half niontbs 
One other biby Iivctl four hours She has never had high blood pressure 
or abnormal iirmarv conditions Tlie day following delivery I drew 
blood for V \\ assermann test The labontory reported it stronglr posi 
tivc I gave no trcitment but took a second \yassermann test It was 
reported negative Tlircc more specimens were reported negative I gave 
0 15 Cm of ncotrsphemniine inlravenoudy and at the end of a mtk 
took another Was^ermann test It was reported positive 2+ I 
three more intravenous dfy*e^ of ncoarsphenaimne 0 45 Gm at intervals 
of one week Another \\ issermann was taken and reported negative. 
Should I continue treatment or change my diagnosis of a sy phHitic infer 
lion’ This woman has no pelvic pathologic changes One peine opera 
tion three years ago failed to alter (he premature dehrenes Please 

M D , North Dakota. 

An«;wer—I t IS unfortiimtc that an autopsv was not per 
formed on one or more of the children If the babies were 
sipinlitic roentgennenms of the long bones might haie shown 
the clnractcristic changes in these bones If the IVassermann 
test now remains pcrsistcntK negatue it is not nccessarj to gne 
anj more anlisiplnlitic treatment at present Should the patient 
again desire to become pregnant, a \Vassermann test should be 
made before she concciies If it is positiie, intensue anti 
sjphditic treatment should be giien When the patient conceives 
the intcnsne intravenous thcrapi should be continued throughout 
her prcgnanci because tins is essential for the birth of a htaltliv 
child If the Wassermann reaction does not become positive 
until after the patient concenes, treatment must be^gi'cn 
throughout the gestation just the same Even if the Wasser 
inaiin test remains negatue during the jialicnts iieM pregnane). 
It inaj bo adi isable to gn c intrai enous injections of neoarspneW 
amine in the hope of obtaining a luing and health) child 


DENTAL INDtriTIONS IN BABV GIRLS 
BROKEN TOOTH 

To llir Editor —I ha\e a daughter 19 inontlis old She fell 
Crete walk and broke off one of her front upper teeth The ° 
remaminp is sliclitly raised ahoae the surface of the gum Tne 
was somewhat comminuted and a small spicule winch evlcndca 
the surface of tile gum on one side was pulled out Our dentis 
to he in somewhat of a quandarj as to what to do He talks P* P 
out the root and also speaks of the root presemng the space ° . 
future permanent tooth He appears to fear that infection m’Shl 
and preaent eruption of the permanent tooth at the site of the 
tootli Would infection of the root preaent eruption of a PS”’’’, 
tooth^ Would extraction of the lot be harmful and aahji Kinol a 
proper procedure Martin L Brakedill M D Pcahodj Kan 


Answ'er—I n considention of a patient 19 months of S 
ho has broken a front tooth off approximate!) ,,i 

um one should phn as best he can to meet 
onditions that w til arise during the next six or eight a 
'he space occupied by the broken tooth should be mam 
1 order that there will be room enough for the PO'''B 3 'icn 
'hen It erupts If this is not done, the adjacent teeth ’’PP , j 
late each other and proper growth of the maxilla is re 
,s the pulp of the babj tooth has been d^strojed and as 
30 t is probably not fully formed, it cannot be f, / 
lied consequently, it should be extracted, especially as 
tse the broken root is partlj beneath the i gum .j„. jhat 
A satisfactor) procedure would be to construct a b lag 
ill restore the missing tooth A metal czst of the te 
; made and on this pure gold crowns can be ,c,.-hy 

•eparation of the teeth, as is necessary for the adult, i 


X 
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a\oidinfr nmiopnce and pam to the little patient These go d 
cron ns should not extend up under the gum, as a foreign body 
beneath the gum is alwaj-s an irritant Between these crowns 
a porcelain tooth can be soldered and the little bridge cemented 

"''Tlurprobably wall not meet the approval of some wdio object 
to the gold in front of the patient’s mouth, but it will serve the 
purpose of restoration of the lost member, retain the space for 
the permanent tooth, at old possible infection of the broken root, 
and allow the plwsiologic processes to continue in a normal 
manner It seems that these benefits more than balance the 
unsightliness of the gold and can be done without pam or incoii- 
lenience to the little patient 

Infection, unless widespread and virulent,, destroying the pulp 
of the permanent tootli, would not prevent the eruption of the 
later dentition The root itself would maintain the space for 
a time but would probablj deca> and be a source of trouble 
Its extraction would do no harm if its space was maintained in 
some such manner as suggested 


RATIO OF WEIGHT OF MOTHER AND FETUS 

To the Editor —What is the ratio in the m eight of the fetus and 
mother at full term? If the mother weighs 137 pounds wticn she goes 
into labor how much should the baby w eigh w hen born ’ Please use 
initials onlj M D Texas 

Answer —There is no fixed ratio for the weight of the fetus 
and its mother at full term or at any other time of gestation 
The length of a new-born babj is much more constant than is 
Its weight Some full term infants weigh less than some pre¬ 
mature babies The average w eight of a babj at term is betw cen 
7 and 7j/ pounds (3,170 to 3,400 Gra) and this usuallj holds 
true for wide ranges in the weight of the mother However, 
women with justominor pelves frequcntl> give birth to small 
babies, whereas tall and fat women usuallj have large babies 
Some babies are smaller than this average because of a general 
illness of the mother If the placenta has a great deal of 
infarction, as in the presence of chronic nephritis, the child will 
be small (Generally speaking, babies increase somewhat in 
weight in successive pregnancies of a mother Race has some 
bearing on this question, white babies being heavier than those 
of Negro women 


PROTECTION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA 

To the Editor —I ha\e been teaching against the administration of an 
iniraunizinj, dose of diphtheria antitovin to diphtheria contacts (escept in 
unusual and selected cases) preferring close supervision and ob'^ervation 
rather than needlessly sensitizing: the patient to horse serum when the 
inunimitj conferred is only temporary Am I wrong^ The local heTlth 
officer administers antitoxin to contacts especially if they have po'silnc 
nose or throat cultures, and then allows them to mingle with the public 
Seemingly thinking that this procedure renders them harmless as well as 
protecting them Please omit name and address D Michigan 

A^s^^ER,—The protectne effect o£ an immunizing dose of 
diphtheria antitoxin lasts only for three \\ceks or so and should 
be guen only in exceptional cases in order to protect tiie person 
himself There ^\ould be no point in administering a protectne 
dose of antitoxin to persons who do not react positively to the 
Schick test AVhenever practicable, persons giving a positne 
Schick test should be immumzed actively against diphtheria by 
to\m antitoxin or anatoxin 


TREATJIENT of GO^ORRHEAL URETHRITIS BY 
A^TISEPTICS IN GELATIN 

To iJtc Editor —The treatment o£ gonorrheal urethritis by the use of 
^tiseptjcs in gelatin as described by Herrold and Culver in The Journal 
P^sc 439 Ins seemed to me a dehnitc improvement on 
older methods I have followed their technic in a number of cases that 
have come to me I feel that this method of treatment has real merit 
and that their claims for it are justified and indeed conservative. During 
me four jears since their article appeared I have found no comment or 
mention of the use of gelatin as part of the treatment of gonorrhea in 
Joxtbook or magazine discussion of the subject Please tell me 
whether or not this treatment is being used by many other urologists 
than these two John D Foweek MD Rochester, N \ 

Answer—.T he authors state that thej have continued the use 
antiseptics in gelatin during the last four jears with as good 
results -ts prevuously reported The strength of the drugs how¬ 
ler, has been reduced to one-half that of their former amount 
f he same careful selection of cases has been follow ed Jacobstn 
has commented favorabh on the use of acnflavine hj drochloride 
jn gelatin for the treatment of gonorrhea in tlie male and Burnet 
las reported success with mercurochrome-220 soluble in gelatm 
or the treatment of gonorrheal cervicovaginitis in voung girl 


children Dr Herrold writes “We have had personal com¬ 
munications from several urologists who have obtained satis¬ 
factory results Our statement that gels or gelatins combined 
with drugs seem better than aqueous solutions would seem sub¬ 
stantiated by the large variety of antiseptic solutions m gels 
and oils that have been placed on the market during the last 
four >cars" _ 


STIPPLED CELLS IN LEAD POISOM^G 

To the Editor —In regard to the blood smears in lead poisoning is 
there any special technic whereby I can count the number of red cells 
having basophilic stippling^ This is of prognostic value In the blood 
counting chamber with Hayems solution it is easy to count the red cells 
but difficult to see the stippling With Wrights stain it is easy to see 
stippling but difficult to count the red cells I would like to be able to 
express as a formula the ratio between the number of stippled cells and 
total red cells Please omit name M D New York 

Answer —Better results will be obtained by means of the 
stained smear than by using the counting chamber m. the estima¬ 
tion of the ratio of stippled red cells in lead poisoning Todd 
and Sanford m the sixth edition of their “Clinical Diagnosis by 
Laboratory Methods,’ published by W B Saunders Company, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, m 1927, recommend the 
use of the polychrome methylene blue-eosin stains to bring out 
the basophilic granulation in the red cells Cecil, m the second 
edition of his ‘ Textbook of Medicine,” published by the same 
companj m 1930 says that these are best demonstrated by Una’s 
alkaline methvlene blue stain While stippling is one of the 
reliable criteria for establishing the diagnosis of lead absorption, 
stippled cells in the blood are not absolutely pathognomonic of 
lead poisoning a few may be found in cases of permcious anemia, 
leukemia and sometimes even in normal blood However, such 
large numbers as 100 per million red cells are said not to appear 
in adults m any disease except lead intoxication 


SPRAY BORNE DISEASES 

To the Editor '—In the December 1930 issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health m an article by E G Williams entitled 'Evolving a 
Health Department there occurs on page 1295 a statement of classifica 
tion of communicable diseases Therein is stated as non spray borne 
scarlet fever diphtheria mumps and meningitis I shall appreciate jour 
opinion as to the correctness of this statement and the basis for such a 
classification Grace M Kahrs H D New York 

Answer —As the specific causative agents of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and epidemic meningitis are known to be present regu¬ 
larly III the throat during the acute attacks as well as m carriers, 
It IS obvious that these diseases may be communicated to suscep¬ 
tible persons in the spray made by mouth and nose secretions 
This statement would appear to apply also to mumps, the cause 
of which although not jet definitely established, must reach the 
mouth from the parotid gland It would be exccedingh diffi¬ 
cult to explain in anj other way the high degree of contagious¬ 
ness of mumps on the basis of present knowledge 


REINSCH TEST FOR ARSEMC 
To the Editor —In a recent fatal case of arsenical intoxication tlic 
Reinsch. test of urine was persistently negative the form of arsenical 
used IS unknown The question is VV^ill some forms of arscnicals fail 
to react or some chemicals be used that by oxidation or otherwise prevent 
detection' Please do not publish name MD, Illinois 

Answer —The Reinsch test will not jicld satisfactory results 
if oxidizing agents such as nitric acid or potassium chlorate, 
arc present These prevent the deposition of arsenic on the 
copper strip For successful results, it is also necessary that 
the arsenic m the urine be converted to the inorganic form 
Some types of organic arsenicals, such as trj parsamide, do 
not jaeld a positive Reinsch test unless the organic molecule has 
been broken up bj diemical agents 


PARALJSIS OF SERRATUS MAGNUS 
To the Editor —^ our answer m The Journal Februrary 21 rcla 
five to the non urgical treatment of paraljsis of the serratus magnus 
muscle docs not specify what is probablj the most important measure m 
phvsical therapj namclj the use of the direct current Unless the 
reaction of degeneration is complete and the di*«abjht> of long standing 
the intcgntj of the muscle hould be maintained by exercise vsith appro¬ 
priate applications of this current This is a much neglected procedure 
in nearh all cases in which there is partial reaction of degeneration 
Maintaining the muscle in good condition until there is time for nerre 
repair will make the prognosis much more favorable Two ca cs are 
inadequate for stati«:tical deduction but I can report two recoveries fol 
lowing the treatment suggr ted 

WiLLiAt T Joii SON MD Philadelphia 
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COMING EXAMINATIONS 

AwERfCAW Hoard tor Ophthalmic Exaiu\atioks PIuI'kIcIpIjii 
June ^ Dcmer July 23 See , Dr Willnm II Wilder 122 S Michin*' 
A\e Chic-ipo 

American Board of Odstftrics and Gv ircoLOr\ Philadclphn 
June 6 See Dr Pnul Titus 1015 IIiRhland Bids PiltshurRh 

Arkansas Little Rock Mny 12 Uouicopnthtc See Dr Allison A 
Pringle Eureka Springs Rigular I ittlc Rock May 12 13 See Dr 

S J Allbright Searcy Eclectic Little Rock May 12 See, Ur 

Claude E Laws 803 Garrison Ate Forth Smith 
Connecticut Kcw IlaNcn June C Basic Science Address State 
Board of Healing Arts Box 1895 \ale Station iSew Ilaacn 

Delaware Wilmington June 9 11 Sec Dr Harold Springer 1013 
Washington St Wilmington 

Florida TacksonMiic June IS 16 See Dr AVm M Rowlett 
812 Citizens Bank Bldg Tampa 

GroRCiA Atlanta and Augusta June 10 12 Sec Dr B T Wise 
AmcnctfS 

Iowa Iowa City June 2 1 Dir "Mr H W^ Grefe Dca Moines 
Kansas Topeka June 16 See Dr C II Fwini, Lamed 
Kentuck\ I ouismIIc June 9 11 See Dr A F McLormack 532 

W^est Mam St Louisville 

ItfARiLAND Baltimore June 16 19 Rcnular Sec Dr Ifciir> M 
Fitrhugh 1211 Cathedral St Baltiinore liomcot'Othtc Baltimore June 
16 17 Sec Dr John A Fxans 612 W 40tli St Baltimore 

Michigan Ann Arbor and Detroit June 15 17 Sec Dr F C 
Warnshuis 1010 Maccabce Bldg Detroit 

Missouri St I ouis June 10 12 Sec Dr Janies Stewart Capitol 

Bldg Jefferson Cit> 

New jFRSEa Tienton June 16 17 See Dr James J McGuire 

28 West State St 'Ircwton 

North Carolina Raleigh June 15 See Dr John W' MacConnclI 
Davidson 

Onto Columbus June 2 5 See Dr II Flatter 83 East Ga> St 
Columbus 

Oklavoma Oklahoma CiD Jufie U 12 Sec Dr J M B^rum 
Shaw nee 

\ ERMONT BurlinMon June 17 19 Sec Dr \X Scott Nt> I ndcrhill 
\^tRriMA Richmond June 16 19 Sec Dr J W' Preston 720 
Shenandoah Life Bldg Roanol c 

Wisconsin Milwaulce June 6 Do^ir Sciciiff Sec Prof R N 
Bauef 3414 W Whscou’^in A\c Milwaukee 
WWoMiNG Clieyennc June 1 Sec Dr W' 11 IIas<!cd Capitol Bldg 
Chej enjie 


North Dakota January Examination 
Dr G Williamson sccrctar), North Dakota State Board 
of Medical Examiners reports the written and oral CNamtna- 
tion held at Grand Forks, Jan 6 9, 1931 The examination 
co\ered 13 subjects and included 100 questions An a\cragc 
of 75 per cent was required to pass Four candidates were 
examined, all of whom passed Two candiditcs were licensed 
b> reciprocity and one b> the endorsement of credentials The 
following colleges were represented 

College 

Unuer^it) of lUinnesotT McdicM School 
Jefferson Medical College of PhiJadclphn 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Med 


1 car 
C nd 
(1930> 
(1922) 

(1928) 75 4 (1930) 


Per 

Cent 


77 

78 9 


LICENSED Pt nrCIFROCirV 
of Iowt College of Xlcdu-iuc 


College 

State UnuersiD ot Iowt uoiicge ot vicuu-iuc 
Uuuer«ity of (Copenhagen laciiltj of Medicine 


FNDORSEMFNT OF CREDENTIALS 

Northwestern University 3\rcdiCTl School 
* No grade reported 

t \ cnfication of graduation in process 


\cTr Reciprocity 
Gnd vMtIi 

(1925) Iowa 

(I924)t Miclugaii 

\ car CndorNcmenl 
Cntl of 

(1930)N B M Ex 


Pennsylvania January Examination 

Mr Charles D Koch, secretary, PcnnsjUania State Board 
of Medical Education and Licensure of the Department of Public 
Instruction, reports the written and practical cvammatioii held 
at Philadelphia, Jan 6 10, 1931 Fort} five candidates were 
examined, all of whom passed Six candidates were licensed b\ 
reciprocity and three bj the endorsement of credentials The 
following colleges were represented 

„ „ PASSED 

College 

Georgetown Univcrsitj School of Medicine 
Howard University School of Medicine 
Loyola (jniversity School of Jledicine 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
XJniv of Maryland Sch of Med and Coll of P &. S 
Harvard University Medical School 
University of Michigan Medical School 
University of ^Imnesota Medical School 
Syracuse Universitj College of Medicine 
Unner'sity of Buffalo School of Medicine 


"V ear 
Grad 
(1929) 
(1929) 
(1930) 
(1902) 
(1927) 
(1928) 
(1929) 
(1929) 
0929 2) 
(1913), (1929) 


Number 

Passed 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


Jour A M i 
Maf ^ 15JI 


Halinemann Medical College and Ho«;n of Phihdclphia ( 19 ^ 9 ) 
^ffer^on Medical College of Philadelphia (1928 2) (1929 3) 
Temple Unucrsity School of ^ledicinc (19^9 2) 

Univ of Penn School of Med (1926), (1928 4) (1929 6) 
University of Pitlshurjh School of Medicine (1929 2) 

Woman s Medical College of PLnnsyl\ania (1928) ( 1929 ) 

Medical (^ollcgc of the State of South Carolina (1929) 

Alcharry Aledical College (1917) 

J audcrhilt University School of Medicine (1912) 

University of Virginia Department of Medicine (19^9) 

university of Western Ontario Medical School (l^D) 

J aval University Faculty of Medicine (1929) 

McGill University Facultj of Medicine (1918) n9'’6) 


• •A-VAIW V I., SI Ijr i Ul iUCUIl-UIC 

University of Naples Faculty of Medicine 
University of Edinburgh Faculty of Medicine 


(1026) 

(1903) 


I 

5 

't 

11 

■> 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

T 

1 

1 


College LicrsSFD dv reciprocitv 

Denver and Gross College of Medicine 
Ceorgetown University School of Medicine 
SiTtc Umversitj of Iowa College of Medicine 
Harvard University Medical School 
Jefferson Medical College of Pjuladclplna 
University of Tennessee College of Medicine 


\ car Reciprocity 
Grad wilb 
(190A Mas 
09^9) Ncwjer<^y 
(192;i) Ic« 
(1921) ViijiTia 
(1914) N Carolira 
(1928) \V Virginia 


Collcjrc ENDOESEME T OF CREDE^TIAL 5 Eodor Mil 

Uiintrsity of Pennsjhanu School of 'Med (192S 2) (1929)\ B 11 Zj. 


Book Notices 


Tiir CiiMC\L TNTrRPRETATrov OF Blood Fxamisatioas B, Roftd 
A KiidtifTc A fJ A ^f \f D flircetor Laboratories Atlantic Citr 
Hospital Atlantic Cilt N J Cloth Price $6 50 Pp 629, mth 60 
illustrations Philadelphia I ca Pchiser 1951 

This IS an inialmblc contribution to the phasician who desires 
to hi\c a comprcliensixc understanding of laboratorj diagnosis 
It represents i thorongli rc\ie\\ of current medical literature 
with a well organized presentation of the more recent studies on 
which the laborators tests arc based The material is presented 
in a dear concise and conscraatnc manner and jet is inclusne 
ciiongli m its sco))c of subjects to meet csen the most specialized 
interest in blood Besides the completeness with which the 
author Ins elucidated the aarioiis mctliods used m the examina 
tion of the blood he Ins accuratelj indicated their reliabilitj, 
spccificita and significance in clinical application 

Tile first chapter deals with the phjsical properties of the 
blood m liciltli and the alterations (hat occur as a resull oi 
disease This part of the book is a distinct contribution to the 
plijsician as the author has adapted for clinical use facts iiW' 
in\c been heretofore considered of academic interest onlj He 
has further indicated their specific clinical application 
second chapter concisely summarizes blood formation an 
destruction The author has wiselj aeoided a controiersia 
discussion of the \arious theories on this subject At t e 
present state of their deeelopment thej tend to confuse the 
clinician Onlj such discussion is presented as is necessaiy to 
correlate with a later chapter on clinical interpretations of bl 
examinations . 

The chapters on cetologic blood examinations and clinica 
study of cellular elements are excellent The author has pre 
pared Ill some detail a discussion of hemoglobin estimation 
aarious methods are discussed and the cluneal i-alue of tho=e lu 
common use are summarized Abnormal hemoglobin * 

are brieflj considered and their significance indicated The i^^ 
cussion on crj tlirocx tes is most complete and is climaxe u' 
an exhaustue account of blood grouping The ititorm'i 
contained m these pages is of monographic scope aim 
an excellent suiiimara of some of the current studies 
discussion on clinical studies of crjthrocjtes, Ieukoc\ es 
blood platelets is well coacred and contains the recent s u 
on these subjects Other features of the book are chap cr 
the parasitologj and serologj of the blood The discussion 
the serologic studies in cancer, tuberculosis and s\pm 
thorough and carefullj e\aluates eserj contribution to 

subject Aicea'E 

The section de\ oted to sj mptomatic blood pictures in ^ 
contains a concise statement as to the <^Haracteri 5 tic res!» 
that maj be found associated w ith a specific disease 1 tie 
cautions the reader that with the exception of 
leukemia there are no pathognomonic blood pictures i 
cussion IS ofltered to present the response that may ^ 

possibility of a given condition and is not to be used for 
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lute diagnostics In tlie discussion of licinoplnln there is nn 
obiious error m the text winch should be corrected It is stated 
that “the characteristic finding in this discisc is increased 
bleeding time while the coagulation time may be normal” 
While coagulation time maj be normal when the hemophiliac is 
not in a bleeding phase, prolonged coagulation time is customary 
witli this disorder Bleeding time is prolonged m certain phases 
of hemophilia but is usuallj found to be normal 

The last chapter deals with chemical examinations of the 
blood and is particular^ adapted for the phjsician who desires 
to perfect himself m correlating labctratorj ohscriations with 
his clinical examination There are manj \aluablc tables and 
references on the subjects coiered 

The book is recommended to plnsicians who wish to add to 
their diagnostic armamentarium and to those interested m under¬ 
standing some of the mechanisms bj which the bexly reacts to 
disease. 

Ll SACRO COXACCIE ET SON TRAlTEllEXT Par Picrrc Tllgctnns chef 
dc clmiquc dc cbirurgie infantile a la FacviUe dc nicdecinc dc LiUe 
Preface de Rene le Fort. Paper Price 30 francs Pp 140 with illus 
trations. Pans Masson &. Cie 1930 

This IS a monograph on the subject of sacro iliac tuberculosis 
The author discusses the literature, etiologj, pathologj, diag¬ 
nosis, prognosis, the roentgen examination and treatment He 
duides the treatment into nonoperatue and operatue Under 
nonoperatue is included immobilization combined with horizontal 
and \ertical extension He discusses operatue treatment under 
osteosynthesis and gives the operatue technic for extra-articular 
arthrodesis He gives descriptions of various methods of rescc 
tion and states the indications for operations and the contra 
indications He gives his results m thirtj eight cases The 
roentgenograms are not instructive because it is difficult to 
reproduce pathologic changes m this joint His diagrams are 
instructive He discusses the methods of Smith Petersen and 
Rogers, Picque and Venall The book will interest those con¬ 
cerned with sacro-ihac tuberculosis 

TRAUUAIOInERAPV ThE TREATMENT OF THE INJURED By John J 
Moorhead B Sc M D FACS Professor of Surgery and Director 
Department Traumatic Surgery New \ork Post Graduate Medical School 
»nd Hospital Cloth Price $7 Pp 574 with 625 illustrations Phila 
delphia W B Saunders Company 1931 

This IS an effort to give the detailed technic of treatment of 
the injured, but it is limited almost entirely to injuries of the 
bones and joints htention is made of injuries to the viscera 
of the cliest and abdomen m only a few pages Care of minor 
wounds IS first described, with particular attention to those of 
the hands Wounds of the joints are considered separately, also 
stiff joints Dislocations are discussed adequately Nearly half 
of the book IS taken up with the treatment of fractures, which 
u clearly described including the necessary apparatus and the 
technic of use Indications and a brief outline for necessary 
operative treatment are given, but the chief emphasis is placed 
on manipulative reduction The author prefers traction m frac¬ 
ture of the lower extremities, usually with suspension and, in a 
few instances, skeletal traction In treating many injuries and 
in the follow up care great value is given to soaking the part 
in hot soap suds followed by massage and heat Injuries of 
nerves and tendons are considered to be of great importance 
Amputations and plastic operations on the bones are considered 
under operative treatment The use of physical therapy is 
mentioned with certain injuries Two valuable chapters describe 
the special indications m the treatment of the aged and of the 
'ery young One important chapter deals with the medicolegal 
phases The large amount of experience of the writer m injuries 
of the bones and joints makes this work of great value 

Die rADENPILZERFRANRUXCEN DES NeNSCHEX V^OH Profcicor Dr 
Robert Otto Stem Lchnianns medizinische Atlanten Band \II Second 
edition Cloth Price 12 marks Pp 128 with illustrations Mtinicli 
J F Lehmanns V erlag 1930 

This is a brief but concise monograph on a special field of 
tlcrmatologv, ni which the present know'edge of my cologic dis 
tvses IS well summarized There is a general chapter in which 
Ore considered the morphologa of fungi microscopv and culti 
votion methods, immunitv reactions animal cxiierimentation and 
the recent work on tnchophvtm The special part gives the 


clinical details of the mycotic skin diseases and discusses their 
treatment The colored reproductions of moiilages and cultures 
arc exceedingly well done This volume should prove of great 
interest to all those engaged m my cologic work 

Medicine in V ircimi in the Seienteestii Centura By Wjndhatn 
B Blanton VI D Cloth Price $6 Pp 337, with illustrations Rich 
inond William Bj id Press Inc 1930 

This volume prepared by the Historical Committee of the 
Virginia Medical Societv is an account of the practice of 
medicine in Virginia from 1607 to 1700 The book is introduced 
by B F Tucker There follows a well written account of the 
bcgmmiigs of medicine m the cradle of the nation The volume 
reveals much intensive research into early medical practice and 
there are numerous quotations from letters written m earlv 
days Without any knowledge of the prevention of infectious 
disease and with the rigors of primitive life, many people died 
unnecessarily The years of hardship favored the development 
of beriberi and scurvy malaria was frequent and there were 
fearful epidemics of respiratory diseases Medical education 
began m Virginia not long after the arrival of the first real 
physician Illiteracy was widespread and education was largely 
on the apprentice system Dr Blanton presents chapters on 
women m medicine, on the use of drugs, on physicians m public 
life on their vocations and avocations and also on medical fees 
The hook concludes with a roster of the seventeenth century 
physicians This book will he found one of the most readable, 
well written accounts of the early history of medicine m the 
United States available 

Deformitaten und kosmetisciie Oferationen der weiblichfn 
Brust Von Dr Hermann Biesenberger Oberarzt des Roten Kreuz 
Spitales Riidolfinerhaus m V\iicn Cloth Price 18 marks Pp 209 
with 161 illustrations Vienna VVMhclm Maudrich 1931 

Here and there m the surgical field arc operative procedures 
that occasionally bob up as questionable or dubiously justifiable 
bits of surgery Certain aspects of facial cosmetics, the removal 
of fat from the abdomen, and lastly the matter in hand, breast 
cosmetics, mastopexy No criticism may be leveled at any plan 
of partial resection of a pathologic breast, such as a cystic mas¬ 
titis or hyperplasia Surgeons in general, at least m this country, 
are not yet uniformly m favor of operations designed to replace 
the pendulous breasts of a secundipara, a tertipara or a quad- 
ripara by those of a Venus or a Miss America Surgery carries 
certain dangers This is a more “solable” operation than one 
for gallbladder disease It is dangerous teaching, and great 
numbers of such unnecessary operations with attendant accidents 
may result As stated there are actual indications for masto¬ 
pexy, but m the aggregate they are far fewer than indicated in 
this volume The exposition of the technical work of this book 
is excellent and is due chiefly to the great numbers of fine wash 
drawings and photographs 

The Conquest of Life By Theodore KoppanjI Cloth Price $2 
Pp 263 with illustrations New \orl- D Appleton iL Company, 1930 

The author presents this book as a guide, as an appeal for 
humanized and popularized knowledge He shows that while 
the human intellect has not changed since the days of Plato 
man has the advantage of a huge inheritance—the accumulated 
facts of science gathered through the centuries Man’s world 
has been changed by this accumulation of fact and the dis¬ 
coveries made possible by iL It is this new world tint Dr 
Koppanyi seeks to make known to the layman In nontcclmicil 
language he tells of the great advances made possible by the 
discovery of the microscope he pictures the cell and leads up 
to the work of the biologic chemist ‘who occupies the front 
hue in the modern battle of the conquest of life” In general 
the book serves its purpose as an introduction to such topics as 
embryology, glands animal behavior and the conquest of dis¬ 
ease but certain chapters such as ‘The Case for Evolution 
are so condensed that they arc far from convincing In Ins 
effort to be brief the author has sacrificed so much of the 
evidence that the general reader is left without much idea of 
what has been accomplished and the significance of the few 
discoveries mentioned Yet m spite of such defects the book 
will prove interesting and valuable to one v ho wishes a glimpse 
ot the scientist at work, and of the materials with v Inch he deals 
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ArzNEI ALS ERT AntRITTS\ ORLESUNC CriTALTrN zxt IlrinFLBFRr 
AM 29 November 1930 Von WoUginp Heubner Professor tier Plnrnia 
Kologje Paper Price 0 90 marks Pp 26 Berlin Julius Springer 
1931 

This little brochure, an iinuijural dissertation, rcrcals that 
Germany is plagued, probably quite as much as this country is, 
with unnecessary and undesirable medication, doctor-prescribed 
as well as self prescribed The consumption of medicine, here¬ 
tofore dispensed free of charge to the people by the krant cn- 
I a'!scn had become so enormous that some step had to be taken 
to lessen it m order to permit these organizations to sur\i\e 
financiall} In consequence, an order was issued requiring the 
moderate fee of half a mark for each prescription The elTect 
of this measure was tremendous and resulted in an almost 
catastrophic diminution in the consumption of inedicanicnts, to 
about one half That the price of merely two or three street 
car rides should cut down the use of medicines to such an 
extent shows how low a lalue tliese patients place on medica¬ 
tion, though It maj also partlj scr\c as an index of the po\crt> 
of the people So sorelj docs die pharmaceutic industrj suffer 
from this diminished use of drugs that strong pressure has been 
brought to bear to abrogate this order The author blames the 
doctors in part for tlie excessive prescribing of medicines, 
and he visions pharmacologj struggling like an angel with the 
dcyils possessing the souls of the doctors If the minds of 
phjsicians could become filled with the sober spirit of science, 
manj of tliese difficulties would disappear bj themselves 

Tun Edwin Smith Surcical Patvrus Puliliilied in ricsimilc and 
Hieroghpbic Transliteration with Translation nnd Comnicntar> m Two 
Volumes By James Henry Breasted Volume I IIicroKlyiiliic Trans 
literation Translation and Commentary Volume II racsiimlc IMatcs 
and Line for Line Hieroglyphic Transliteration Cloth rriec £4 10s 
Pp V'ol I 596 with S plates V'ol II plates Chicago Utiucraily of 
Chicago Press 1930 

The original author’s first manuscript was produced about 
3000 to 2500 B C The Edw in Smith Papj rus represents, tlierc- 
fore, the oldest known medical work About 2400 B C there 
was a great phjsiaan in Egypt named Irj who evidently was 
quite an important specialist and who was called the “palace 
eye phv sician,” the “palace belly phy sician ” "one understanding 
the internal fluids,” ‘guardian of tlic anus , in other words, a 
gastro cnteroproctologist There was also at that time a palace 
dentist In his introduction to the presentation of the facsimile 
of this papvrus and its translation. Professor Breasted describes 
m a fascinating manner the nature of earlv practice of medicine 
in Egypt He explains also the manner in which the language 
of the papvrus is interpreted The Edwin Smith Papyrus is 
now owned by the New York Historical Society and the publi¬ 
cation has been made possible by the General Education Board, 
the University of Chicago, and otlicr interested philanthropic 
bodies As indicative of the manner m which the case rcxiort 
IS fundamental m the progress of clinical medicine, the Edwin 
Smith Papyrus is based largely on the presentation of case 
reports These, however, do not represent the type of objective 
observation recorded by Hippocrates, but rather an interpretative 
analysis of such observations The book is a notable contribution 
to the history of medicine 


Chronic Arthritis and Rheumatoid Affections with Recoverv 
Record By Bernard Langdon Wyatt MD, FACT, Director the 
Wyatt Clinic With the collaboration of Louis I Dublin Th D Stntis 
tician the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New Aork and fore 
word by Dr J Van Breemen Honorary Secretary and Director of 
Advisory Bureau the International League against Rheumatism, Amstcr 
dam Holland Cloth Price ?2 50 Pp 166 New York William 
VV^ood &. Company 1930 

This book is written for the patient and the general prac¬ 
titioner and, throughout, a spirit of hope and optimism prevails 
The rheumatoid conditions are included under the term fibrositis 
coined by Sir Wilbam Gowers to describe the inflammatory 
changes and reactions m the white fibrous tissue of the affected 
Structures and include “that somewhat motley array of affec¬ 
tions which have been variously labeled lumbago wry neck, 
■neuritis, neuralgia, sciatica etc” Chronic arthritis is divided 
into three types in accordance with the classic studies of Nichols 
and Richardson and the later researches of Cecil Pemberton 
Stoner and others (1) chronic infectious (proliferative rheu 
matoid, atrophic), (2) chronic degenerative (traumatic, hyper- 
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trophic ostcarUiritic) (3) metabolic (gout) The mived Iji^ 
(1 and 2) arc more difficult of explanation The etonomic 
aspects of this most disabling disease are stressed and a plea 
IS made for a more extensive program of education and preieti 
tion as well as early diagnosis and treatment, the last two being 
almost solely within the province of the general practitioner 
No panacea is offered but all known methods of attack arc 
bricffv but thoroughly discussed The limits of drug therapv 
are 1 nown but “there arc few conditions in which the intelligent 
use of a combination of procedures will accomplish more’ 

Ir TRAITFUriT Dm MALADFS ERVEeX ET ME TAUT Vlanuel tit: 
soiiA lev vilvpiccs (Ic li Socictc Suisse dc Psychiatric Par Its Doctenrs 
Morrcntlnlcr print docciit dc psychiatric a 1 Umvcrsitc de Bern: tt 
Ford print docent dc psychiatric v I Unisersitc de Geneve Paper 
Pp 242 Kith illustrations Berne Hans Huber 1930 

This intcrcstinr brochure considers the types of therap) that 
arc m use in the Swiss hospitals for mental diseases There 
arc some interesting photographs of the asylums and their equip¬ 
ment as well 41S some of the therapeutic apparatus The book 
deals entirclv with mental diseases of a psychotic nature 


TinrECLLosis Amo r Cnit.DRr By J Arthur 'Myers PhJ) VID 
F A C P Cliicf of Medical Staff Lymanhiirst School for Tuberculcets 
Children VV'ith clnptcrs by C A Stewart MD PhD A nstant 
1 rofessnr of I*cdntrics University of Vlinncsota and Paul V\ Giesslcr 
M D Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery University of Vliate 
sota An introduction In Allen K. Krvuse M D the Desert Samtonuin 
nnd Institute of Research Cloth Price $3 50 Pp 208 with 43 illus- 
trvtions Springfield Charles C Thomas 1930 

This volume, wath a glowing and well deserved tribute bj 
Dr Allen K Krause, comes at an opportune time and adds 
much to this important subject Dr Mvers, with his a-ast 
cxi>cricnce as head of the Lvananhurst School discusses folly 
in various sections tuberculosis in infancy, m childhood and in 
the fccii ages and among cldcrlv people His chapters on expo¬ 
sure to tuberculosis, diagnosis, and nonpulmonary signs of 
tuberculosis in children arc all well treated and should be care 
fiillv siiidicd bv all men in the practice of medicine Of especial 
value is his dissertation on tuberculosis among elderly people 
and the dangers of dissemination of disease by them to the 
younger generation 


Die FRIMaRE V ERRUCKTIIEIT Psv CnOrATnOLOCISClIE RLIMSCUE EVO 
OFNF^UocisciiL UsTERSucnui CEV V oD Klirt Kollc PriaRlduient an of 
Univcrait It Kiel Band I Sammlung psychiatrischer iind ucurulogiscner 
Einrcldarstcllungcn Heraiisgcgcben von Prof Dr A Bostroem un 
Prof Dr J Lange Paper Price, 25 marks Pp 268 with 25 il lU" 
trations Laprig Georg Thierae 1931 

This IS a rather interesting discussion of paranoia wath 
numerous case reports The data arc of interest to psychiatrists 
who are vvorkang with this tyjie of disease 


Tait McKenzie A Sculptor de \ outii By Chnstopher 
Cloth Price $10 Pp 107 with illustrations PJiUadelphia J 
Lippincolt Company 1930 

The significance of the sculptures of Tait McKenzie for the 
physician lies m two points of view He is primarily a 
educated in medicine, and from the first he has been interes e 
in the development of fine jihysical bodies These two interes 
are apparent m all of his sculpture, which includes not on 
extraordmary replicas of athletic action but numerous items o 
medical interest His sculptures of effort and muscle ac m 
arc considered models m their fields The presentation o > 
work m this book is as handsome as the work itself merits 
type and the illustrations represent the finest qualities 
typographic display 


An Introduction to PnARsiAcoLOna and Therapeutics J „ 

lunn MD DSc MA Professor of Pharmacology m the Um 

f Slford Second edirion Cloth Price $1 50 Pp 233 Nen-york 
Oxford University Press 1931 
That a second edition of this little book should 
iithm two years snows that its value is appreaated ™ ^ 

hange has been the addition of a satisfactory: chapter ° 
ction of drugs on the respiratory system The medical s 
rho knows all this booklet contains should not only be ao 
iss his examinations satisfactorily but also have a good grou 
■ork for the use of drugs in his practice 
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Social Work Year Book, 1929 Edited by Fred S Hill Assistont 
editor Hotel B Ellis Cloth Price $4 Pp COO New York Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930 

Social work has become a distinctiAC profession This volume, 
prepared bj the Russell Sage Foundation, provides a roster of 
452 national agencies and a scries of articles with bibliographies 
concerning rarious aspects of social work If there is any single 
criticism to be made of the book, it would be the fact that the 
material is presented not sociologically but in many instances 
with a bias, which is bound to result from the special pleading 
of the authors of the articles Thus the selection of authors on 
subjects related to child welfare has been such that the reader 
gams no adequate comprehension of the fact that there niaj be 
seieral points of aiew possible concerning such activities The 
article on health education is hopelessly incomplete The article 
on drug addiction is a competent presentation The roster of 
national agencies contains the names of seieral organizations 
that are essentially commercial, without an actual indication of 
this fact in the description The usefulness of this volume is 
so obvious tliat one naturally regrets the book is not better than 
it is It IS to be hoped that some serious editing in the future 
will tend to enhance the value of this most valuable book 

Ndtritiov avd Diet TnERAPY A Tevtrook of Dietetics By 
Fatrfav T Proudfit Instructor in Nutrition and Diet Tlierapy University 
of Tennessee School of Nursing Pifth edition I eatlierette Price $2 75 
Pp /OS with illustrations New York hlacraillan Cotnpanj 1930 

The author is well aware of the present recognition by the 
medical profession of the value of nutrition as an influential 
factor for the maintenance of health The subject matter is 
developed from and based on knowledge of the proper nutrition 
of the normal bodj This method of treatment gives an appro¬ 
priate understanding of the indicated nutrition of the disorgan¬ 
ized body under disease conditions The book is of especial 
usefulness for schools of nursing and for handy reference for the 
trained nurse in her practice The section on laboratory or 
diet kitchen work is devoted to practical instruction on special 
feeding methods, the preparation of the tray, methods of prepa¬ 
ration of individual foods, data on food equivalents and many 
special recipes for certain diseases The appendix includes the 
usual dietetic tables on food composition and food values in 
terms of standard units, height and weight itables and a group 
of laboratory lessons The chapters are well summarized for 
comenience for hasty review 

Modern Methods of Treatment By EoRan Clendening M D 
Professor of Clinical iledianc Lecturer on Therapeutics Medical Depart 
inent of the University of Kansas With chapters on special subiects 
ky H C Andersson M D J B Cowherd M D HP Kuhn VI D 
&rl 0 Rickter M D F C Neff M D EH Skinner M D and 
E R DeWeese M D Fourth edition Qoth Price $10 Pp 819 
with 95 illustrations St. Louis C. V Mosby Company 1931 

This aims to provide a well balanced account of diet, as well 
as drugs, hydrotherapy, prophylaxis and psj cliotherapy and 
similar methods of treatment The volume has been brought 
down to date by the consideration of new methods It is 
marked throughout by Dr Clendening’s pungent atyle and indi¬ 
vidual opinions The book contains much useful material and 
IS a valuable work of Tefercnce 

Fkzem und Ekzembeiiandldnc Von Prof Dr E Kromajer Wurz 
burser Abhandlungen 26 Band Heft 10 Von Prof Dr Joh Muller 
Paper Price 2 marks Pp 339 363 Leipzig Curt Kabitzscb 1930 

To this booklet on eczema and its treatment, a term the 
Germans are fond of using in reviewing might well be applied 
uichts neues There is the usual historical review leading up 
to the treatment with preparations having, for the most part 
trade names Any one familiar with this complicated subject 
will not find anything of interest or of value in tlie article 

How It Hafpened By Adalbert G BeUraan VI D FACS Cloth 
* rice $1 Pp ijo vPhiladelphia F A DaMS Company 1931 

The author has’prepared a medical “Spoon Rucr antholog\ 
^ch of his essajs is apparcntlj the fimi confessional statement 
of some person in the communit\ and each of these statements 
teaches a health lesson There is perhaps some o'V'eremphasis 
on venereal diseases 
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Malpractice Provable by Lay Testimony 

(Daly V Lxmngcr (Colo) 288 Pac 63o) 

The plamtifl: sued the defendant, a dentist, for malpractice, 
charging that in treating and extracting her teeth he negligently 
and unsl iltully severed the left inferior dental nerve The 
defendant contended that the severance of the nerve was unavoid¬ 
able, that a profuse hemorrhage which accompanied the opera¬ 
tion made it impossible for him to ‘clear up the field so that 
one could see accurately ” The defendant filed a counterclaim 
for the reasonable value of his services In the trial court 
judgment was given the defendant, both on the malpractice 
charge and on his counterclaim The plaintiff, by WTit of error, 
brought the case before the Supreme Court of Colorado, which 
reversed the judgment and remanded the case for a new trial 

The plaintiff contended, among other things, that the trial 
court erred in instructing the jury, in effect, that whether or 
not the defendant was negligent or unskilful could be determined 
only by expert evidence In a large class of malpractice cases, 
said the court, m which the question under investigation is so 
intricate and abstruse or so little understood, that ordinarv 
jurors would in all probability know nothing about it, they must 
be guided by the opinions of witnesses having special knowledge 
There are, hovvevv;r, at least two other classes of cases dealing 
with the admission of expert testimony on the subject of negli¬ 
gence (1) those m which the question or matter under investi¬ 
gation IS so simple that the jurors are as well able as experts 
to pass on it, in which cases the admission of expert testimonv 
IS error (2) those cases m which the matter under investigation 
IS of such character that the opinion of expert witnesses thereon, 
though not indispensable, may yet be of material assistance to 
the jury in which cases the admission or rejection of expert 
testimony rests m the sound discretion of the court Latinhliit 
V Chtstensen 1 Fed (2d) 215 The present case, thought the 
Supreme Court, conies within the class of cases in which expert 
witnesses, tliough not indispensable, may be of assistance to the 
jury The defendant testified, continued the court, that he did 
not know when the inferior dental nerve was severed, and that 
he continued his operation although he could not at all times 
see what he was doing, on account of the hemorrhage It is 
reasonable to assume, the court said, that the nerve was severed 
at a time when the profuse flow of blood obstructed the defen¬ 
dant’s vision The negligence involved was not the adoption 
of an incorrect diagnosis or standard of treatment, but the 
performance in a negligent manner of treatment of a proper 
standard In such a case any pertinent evidence, lay or expert, 
having any fair tendency to sustain the charge of negligence is 
sufficient to take the question to the jury The mstructioiis 
complained of were therefore held to be erroneous 

The plaintiff contended further that the trial court erred in 
refusing to jierniit her to introduce evidence to show that false 
teeth made for her bv the defendant were defective This was 
error, the Supreme Court said In an action for compensation 
for work and labor based on the reasonable value of the service 
rendered for an agreed price, tlie value of the services, if denied, 
IS m issue and facts may be shown from winch it may be 
determined 

Physician’s Error in Judgment Not Actionable 
(Donahoo j Lozas (Calif} 28S Pac 698) 

The plaintiff suffering with a severe pain in Ins hip applied 
to the defendant Lovas a physician, for relief Lovas injected 
alcohol into his patient’s sciatic nerve The patient thereupon, 
according to his testimony, lost consciousness for a time and 
thereafter suffered excruciating pain in his foot ’ After the 
injection, he returned home and went to bed, ‘and his foot 
remained ‘dead’ but verv, verv painful” He was unable to do 
anv work for almost two years following the injection At the 
time of the tnal, about twenty months after the injection, he 
was able to walk without crutches but lie had not full use of 
his foot The patient sued alleging negligence m diagnosis and 
treatment From a judgment of non suit he appealed to the 
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District Court of Appeals, Fourth District, California, where 
the judgment against him was affirmed 

The mam question here presented, said the District Court of 
Appeals, was whether or not there was sufficient e\idence of 
negligence on the part of the defendant to justify the submission 
of the case to the jury A phjsician impliedly represents that 
he possesses that reasonable degree of learning and skill that 
IS ordinarily possessed by phjsicians in the locality where he 
practices and which is ordinarilv regarded by those coiuersaiit 
w'lth his profession as necessary to qualify him to engage in 
the practice of medicine It is not enough to show that a 
physician has not treated his patient in that mode, nor used 
those measures, which, in the opinions of others, the case 
required Such CMdcnce tends to prove errors of judgment, for 
which the physician is not responsible, as much as it tends to 
prove the want of reasonable care and skill, for which he may 
be responsible From the very nature of the case, capert 
evidence is required 

The patient here contended tint the numbness and pain he 
suffered were so clearly the result of the injection that no 
expert evidence was necessary to show negligciiLe Assuming, 
said the court, that the injection was the cause of the subsequent 
pain, that fact alone was insufficient to prove tint the physician 
was negligent in using the treatment In a restricted class of 
medical cases the courts have held tint tfic mere happening of 
an event raises a presumption of negligence, but that rule, the 
court said. Ins no application to the facts in tins case The 
testimony of a physician, that the symptoms added to the 
patient’s condition immediately after the injection were the effect 
of the injection itself went to show only tint the injection 
caused the suffering that immediately followed Tint neither 
sheds light on whether the injection caused the prolonged diffi¬ 
culty that followed, nor does it show whether or not lint result, 
if It was a result, was to have been expected An admission by 
the defendant physician that he should not have injected the 
alcohol into the sciatic nerve the court said, was an opinion 
based on the results, it was of no value m showing whether or 
not ordinary skill was used in the first place 

An admission to be sufficient must be an admission ot neetiBcncc or 
lack of the skill ordimnlj’ required for the performance of the work 
undertaken This wrong operation may have been deemed right at the 
time It was performed If it was so mistakenly performed as the result 
of a bona fide judgment by a qualified surgeon he will not be held Inhle 
for the unfortunate results of his mistake MarXhart v Zetmer 67 Calif 
App 263, 227 Pac 6S3 

Assuming, said the court, that the plaintiff’s later difficulties 
came from the injection of alcohol into his sciatic nerve, the 
evidence is silent as to whether the physician used ordinary skill 
under the circumstances Negligence on the part of a physician 
IS not presumed but must be affirmatively proved In the 
absence of evidence on the subject, it will be presumed tint a 
physician discharged his full duty to the patient, including the 
exercise of reasonable care and skill m his treatment 48 C J 
1142 

Evidence Admissibility of Hospital Records—The 
general rule is that if a document, such as a hospital record, is 
offered in evidence and found admissible in part, the entire 
document should be admitted The same rule prevails where 
a document not strictly admissible is admitted in evidence by 
agreement Irrelevant matters, however, although a part of an 
otherwise admissible conversation set forth m the document, 
should be excluded notwithstanding the general rule that the 
entire document or record should be admitted—i’H/Zirmi z' 
Motse (l^Iass),171 N C 66S Calhoun v Motsc (Mass), 171 
N E 668, Connots v Morse (Mass) 171 N E 66S 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts Medical Services as 
"Compensation ’’—I lie term "compensation pay able,” as used 
in the workmen s compens ition act, does not embrace temporary 
medical services furnished by the employer Medical services 
are not “payable’, they are ‘‘jierformed or “rendered” Where 
the languagi of the act reads that the employee may not collect” 
from both employer and a third person who is at fault it would 
be inapt to refer to the temporary medical attention as having 
been ‘collected bv the injured employee The word collected 
implies the act of payment and reception of money—City of 
Nashzillc V Latham (Tout), 28 S IV (2d) 46 
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American Medical Association, Philadelphia June S 12 Dr 01m West 
515 North Dearborn Street Chicago Secretary 

American Association for the Study of the Feeble Minded Neir lorl 
May _5 2'1 Dr Howard W loiter, 722 West 168th Street Nen 
1 ork Secrctar} 

Jane 6 Dr Loins H Gert 
^outh 10th Street Philsdclphia Sccrctar> 

American Clirmtolo^ncnl and Cluneal Association Hot Spring \a. 
ii> / 9 iJr A A Stone Auburn Street rramtrigham Center Ma. 
bccrctarj 

American Dcrnntoloi:,ical Association Toronto Canada June 1517 Dr 
William II f u) 500 Penn Atcntie Pittsburgh Secrelarj 
American Castro 1 nlcrological Association \tlantic Citj May 4^ Dr 
Charles Ci Incas 307 West Jlroadwaj Louisville Secretan 
American Gvnccok^ical ^ocictv Hot Springs \a Ma> 18*^0 Dr 
1 love! E Keene 133 South 36th Street Philadelphia Secretary 
American Heart Association I hiladclplna June 9 Dr Irl C Rig-nn 
Scventli Avenue New ^orfc ETccutive Secretary 
Amencin I ar\ngological As ociation Atlantic Cit> June b 17 Dr 
( corge M Loatts 1721 Pine Street Philadelphia iecretan 
American I^rvngnlogical Rhinological and Otological Soactv St Loui 
June IS Dr K I I,»outliran 33 Eiast 63d Street Kcu \ork Seer 
American Neurological Association, Poston May 27 29 Dr Henry A 
Ivilcy 117 La‘;t 72d Street New \ork Secretary 
American Opliilialmologica! Societj Asheville K C June 13 Dr 

I mor> Hill aOl La^t TranMin Street Richmond Va Secretary 
Amcntan Otological Socict> PrnrchfF New "kork June 1/ 19 Dr 

Ihonns J Harris 104 East 40ih Street New \ork Secretary 
American Physical Tlicrapv Association Philadelphia June 8-9 Dr 
C C \ inton 585 West End Avenue New \ork Secretary 
American Proctologic Socict> Philadelphia June 7 9 Dr Curtice Rosser 
Mtiiical Arts lluilding Dallas Tc'cas Secrelarv 
American Psychiatric Association Toronto Canada. June 15 Dr 
(hrence O Cheney Hudson River State Hospital Poughkeepsie 
K N Secretary 

American Society for Clinical Investigation Atlantic City May 4 Dr 
Cyrus C Sturgis Simpson Memorial Institute Ann Arbor Mich Scey 
American Society of Chmeal Pathologists Philadelphia June 7 9 Dr 
A b Giordano 604 North Mam Street Soutli Bend ind Secretarr 
American Thcraiicutic Sorictv Atlantic City June 5 6 Dr Grafton 
Tvicr Brown 1801 1 Street N W Washington D C Secretarr 
American Urological Association Mernphis Tcnn Mav 18 2"^ Dr 
Gilbert J Thomas 1009 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis Secretary 
Arizona Stale ^Icdlcal Association Nogales May 7 9 Dr D F 
llarhrulgc Gooilrich Building PhoeniK Secretary 
Association for the Study of Internal Secretions Philadelphia June 8 9 
Dr r M Pottenger Monrovia Calif Secretary 
Association of American Physician* Atlantic City May 5 6 Dr 

II Means Massachusetts General Hospital Boston Secretary 
Connecticut State Medical Society Bridgeport May 20 21 Dr Charles 

W Comfort Jr 27 Elm Street New Haven SccrelaTy 
District of Columbia Medical Society of Washington May 6 Dr 

C B Conklin 3718 M Street K W Washington Secretary 
rionda Medical Association Orlando ^fay 11 12 Dr Sbalcr Richarosoa 

III West Adams Street Jacksonville Secretary „ 

Georgia Medical Association of Atlanta May 12 lo Dr Allen it 

Bunce 139 Forrest Avenue N E Atlanta Secretary . 

Illinois State Medical Society East St Louis May 5 7 Dr Harold M 
Camp Lahl Budding Monmouth Secretary _ , . 

Iowa State Medical Society Dcs ^^OInc* ^lay 13 16 Dr ivooert U 
Parker 3510 Sixth Avenue Dcs Moines Secretary 
Kansas Medical Society Manhattan May 5 7 Dr J T Hasstg Huroa 
Budding Kansas City Secretary 

Maine Medical Association CreenviIIe June 25 27 Dr Pbihp Wclo 
Davis 22 Arsenal Street Portland Secretary 
Mas icluisetts Medical Society Boston June 8 10 Dr W alter L Barrage 
1S2 W^alnul Street Brookline Secretary -o .t, « 

Medical Library Association Nevv Orleans May 19 21 Miss SucBietwn 
General Library University of Michigan Ann Arbor "Mich r V. 
Minnesota Slate Medical Association Minneapolis May 4 6 Dr K ^ 
Meycrding 11 W'^est Summit Avenue St Paul Secretary « nj 
M ississippi State Medical Association Jackson May 1214 Dr 1 
Dye Ciarksdalc Secretary _ j 

^lissoun State Medical Association Joplin May 11 14 Dr r- J 
Coodwin 634 North Grand Boulerard St Louis Secretary 
National Tuberculosis Association Svracuse N ^ May U ^ , 
Charles J Hatfield Henry Phipps Institute Philadelphia Sccre a y 
Nebraska State Medical Association Omaha May 12 14 Dr K B 


Dr D £ 

Dr J D 
Dr L ^ 


CtiUcr McKinley Budding Lincoln Secretary 
Nevv Hampshire Medical Society Manchester May 19 20 
Sullivan 7 North State Street Concord Secretary 
New Jersey Mcdic-il Society of A«bury Park June 3 5 
Morrison 66 Sldford Avenue Newark Secretary 
New Mexico Medical Society Albuquerque May 20 22 

Cohenonr 219 W^est Central Avenue Albuquerque Secretary 
New \ork Medical Society of tlie State ot Sjracuse June 1 J 
Daniel S Dougberb 2 East 103d Street New Vork Secrctarj 
North Dakota State Medical Association Aberdeen S u jw'>e 

Dr Albert \\ Skelscj 18 Broadwai Fargo Secretan 
Ohio Stale Medical Association Toledo Maj 12 13 Jlr Don K 
131 East State Street Colmnbus S^retary 
OHahonia State Medical Association Oltahoma City ^ 

C A Thompson Vlemornl Station Muskogee Secretary 
Rhode Island Medical Society Froiidence June 4 Dr J » 

oo9 liroad Street Protidence Secretarj Dr E A 

South Carolina Medical Association Greemllle May 5 7 ur 

limes Seneca Secretarv t o i Dr John 

South Dakota State Alcdical Association Aberdeen June 2 4 ur j 

r D Cook langford Secretary HoltruO 

Texax State Medical Association of Beaumont May 5 7 ur x v 
T-vjIor 'Medical Arts Building Fort Worth Secretary 
W^est Virginia State Medical Association Clarksburg Maj 
J W Savage ^03 Professional Bldg Charleston Lxe^utive S 
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The Association library lends periodicals to Fellows of the Association 
and to induidual subscribers to flic Journal in continental United 
States and Canada for a period of three dajs Issues of periodicals are 
Jvcpt on file for a period of five >cars onl> Requests for issues of earlier 
date cannot be filled Requests should be accompanied hy stamps to 
co\cr postage (6 cents if one and 12 cents if two periodicals are requested) 
Periodicals published b> the American Medical Association arc not a\ail 
able for lending but nia> be supplied on purchase order Reprints as a 
rule are the propertj of authors and can be obtained for permanent po scs 
Sion onlj from them 

Titles marked with an asterisk (*) arc abstracted below 

American Journal of Anatomy, Philadelphia 

47 1 193 (Jan 15) 1931 

Studies on Inneraation of Skeletal Muscle Inneraation of E\lrinsic Eje 
Muscles of Rabbit M Hines Baltimore —p 1 
M inter Pelage of Adult Albino Rat D A Fraser Philadelphia— p 55 
Studies in Growth Changes in Skull and Face of Anthiopoids Gorilla 
\\ M Krogman CIe\ eland—p 89 

Anabsis of De^eloplng Metanephros in Mouse Embrjos with Abnormal 
Kidneys A L Brown Isew "Vork—p 117 
Postnatal De\elopnient of Caudal Integument in Rat T C Erickson 
Minneapolis —p 173 

American J Obstetnes & Gynecology, St Louis 

21 157 300 (Fell) 1931 

■•Etiology and Significance of Necrosis (Infarction) of Placenta Biologic 
and Histologic Study T L Montgomery Philadelphia—p 157 
■•Management of Third Stage of Labor Blood Loss L A Calkins 
Kansas City J C, Litzenberg Minneapolis and E D Plass Iowa 
City—p 175 

■•Companson of Re^iults of Surgery and of Radiation m Treatment of 
Cancer of CeriiT Analysis of 200 Cases Subjected to Radiation 
Treatment T L Jones Cle\ eland—p 187 
■•Sedimentation Rate in Gynecology and Obstetrics A Mathteu F E 
Trotman H D Haskins E E Osgood and J Albert Portland Oic 
~p 197 

Obsen’ations on Functional Menstrual Disturbances of Adolescents 
E. D Plass Iowa City—p 205 

Hemorrhage in Early Months of Pregnancy W B Hendry Toronto 
—p 211 

Accidental Hemorrhage Ablatio Placentae J O Polak Brooklyn — 
p 218 

^Placenta Praeiia A H Bill Cleveland—p 227 
■•Pregnancy and Labor in Elderly Pnmipara J K Quigley Rochester 
N \ —p 234 

Treatment of Hypercmesis Gra\idarum H B Van Wyck Toronto 
—P 243 

Venoclysis Continuous Intra\enous Administration of Dextrose \V T 
McConnell Loinsynlle Ky —p 250 
•Choriomas H Schmitz Chicago—p 256 
Obstetric Morbidity and End Results T Welton Glass and 

V P Mazrola Brooklyn —p 263 
Vaginal Repair A J Rongy New York —p 269 
Observations on Toxemic Nephritic Group Cases Classification F S 
Kellogg Boston —p 275 

^Application m Forceps Extraction P T Harper Albany N 1 —p 280 
Matin Sleep G F Chandler Kingston N Y —p 285 

Necrosis o£ Placenta—From the study of 400 consecutively 
delivered placentas, Montgomery concludes that necrosis of the 
placenta is a phjsiologic phenomenon and is found to some 
degree in every full term placenta The process is initiated by 
degeneration of the sjncytium and deposit of fibrin in the 
intervillous space It appears likely that during pregnancy 
lerments ;ire formed by the maternal tissues as a protection 
against the invasive character of the chorionic epithelium, and 
that these ferments, as constituents of the maternal blood cause 
dcguieration of the sjncjtium The successive stages in the 
progress of necrosis of the placenta are 'focal necrosis of 
placental villi” conglomerate necrosis of placental \illi and 
conglomerate necrosis of placental mIIi -with extensne intcr- 
3'lions thrombosis ’ Long standing areas of necrosis ina> 
W'dergo the following alterations disintegration and absorption 
of the red bloojl cells, which alters the color of the lesion from 
red to white (common) disintegration and absorption of inter- 
'allous fibrin deposit leasing pale closeh compacted necrotic 
"111 (not uncommon) autohsis and cist formation in the 
Center of the necrotic tissue (infrequent) and ini'asion with 
nionocitcs and beginning organization of tissue (rare) Hema 
lonns of the placenta arc not of the same nature as the necrotic 
tcsions of the placenta Hematomas result from the rupture of 


decidual arterioles They occur most frequentlj when preg- 
nanej is complicated b> chronic nephritis Their etiologj and 
mechamsin ot formation are similar to that of uteroplacental 
apoplc\}, and the two lesions may be found m the placenta 
Necrosis of the placenta is found no more frequently m toxemia 
of pregnancy than in normal pregnancy There is insufficient 
evidence for the statement that “infarcts” of the placenta cause 
toxemia ot pregnancy Hemorrhagic lesions (hematomas) of 
the placenta however, are associated with nephritic toxemia. 
The term necrosis is preferred to “infarction” because, as has 
been demonstrated the process begins with small areas of tissue 
death rather than with obstruction of circulation 

Management of Third Stage of Labor—On the basis of 
a studv of the blood loss m the third stage of labor in three 
series of cases that provide a total of 5,C00 cases and offer an 
opportunity for comparative analyses between clinic and private 
practice, as well as between two different teaching clinics where 
there exist certain differences in types of material and also 
certain differences in technic, Calkins and collaborators suggest 
the followang technic for the management of the third stage of 
labor Immediately on the birth of the baby the fundus is 
carefully located by the obstetrician or an assistant and is held 
constantly until the placenta is separated and expressed and 
bleeding thoroughly controlled Care is taken not to massage 
the uterus unless there is evidence of considerable softening or 
actual bleeding Of the signs of placental separation, beginning 
bleeding (excluding cervical bleeding) would seem to be the 
most important As soon as there is evidence of placental 
separation the organ should be expressed bv squeezing the 
uterus and making moderate downward pressure This separa¬ 
tion of the placenta takes place in the large majority of cases in 
from one to five minutes Immediately following the delivery 
of the placenta firm contraction of the uterus should be produced 
by (1) the administration of solution of pituitary, liypoder- 
mically and (2) moderately vigorous massage of the uterus 
This massage is probably more important than the solution of 
pituitary The uterus should be watched closely for at least 
one hour following delivery Ergot may also be given at the 
discretion of the obstetrician At the end of one hour all clots 
should be expressed from the uterus and vagina It is believed 
that this technic, carefully earned out, should result m an 
average loss of not more than 150 cc of blood 

Treatment of Cancer of Cervix—A review of 325 cases 
of carcinoma of tlie cervix in which the patients were examined 
treated and observed personally by Jones between the years 
1920 and 1929, inclusive, discloses the fact that m the cases seen 
m 1929 the disease was just as far adv’anced as in those seen 
m 1920, notwithstanding the numerous articles that have been 
written on the subject and the publicity given it by the Society 
for the Control of Cancer 

Sedimentation Rate in Gynecology and Obstetnes — 
Mathieu and collaborators give the technic for an accurate test 
permitting a report on the sedimentation rate within forty-five 
minutes after the blood reaches the laboratory This test has 
distinct advantages over other methods of determining the scdi 
mentation rate for the patient, the physician and the technicnii 
Results of a large series of studies in normal women and in 
gynecologic and obstetric conditions are presented Its chief 
value IS as a clue to the existence of previously unsuspected 
infection or malignant tumor and in following the course of the 
individual case Repeated determinations on the same individual 
are essential if the maximum information is to be obtained 

Placenta Praevia—Bill slates that all patients with placenta 
praevia should be treated m the hospital if jxissible and should 
be sent there immediatelv without vaginal examination or pack¬ 
ing A careful estimation of the loss of blood should be made 
and m all cases of doubtful operative risk prophylactic blood 
transfusion should be performed and sufficient blood given to 
insure the safety of the patient If there is little or no dilatation 
of the os cesarean section should be yierformcd whether the 
babv is alive or dead for the viability of the child has no 
bearing on the choice of method for delivery It there is con 
sidcrable dilatation of the os and the fetal head is engaged 
simple rupture of the membranes may control hemorrhage until 
the baby may be delivered bv forceps, or, if the fetal head 
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remains liigh, podalic version may be performed These pro¬ 
cedures should be used only in the marginal aarictj of placenta 
pracria 

Pregnancy and Labor in Elderly Primipara —Quigley 
presents the results of a study of pregnancy and labor in more 
than 300 priiniparas He states that the management of labor m 
elderly primiparas is no dilTercnt from that in joung priiniparas 
A large proportion of these cases will permit of delivcrj through 
the pelvis, 89 per cent m his scries In only 2 9 per cent of the 
patients was the age of the patient the sole factor m deciding 
for abdominal section and, then, after a trial labor Two 
measures, a iz , analgesia during the first and second stage and 
the low cervical section facilitate a thorough trial labor after 
which It will be found that many patients such as were formerlj 
subjected to elective cesarean section can be delivered by the 
pelvic route While pregnanej and labor m the woman having 
her first child after 30 carries with it an added risk to the 
mother and her babj, this hazard has been grcatl> ovcrestiinated 

Choriomas —Eight cases of malignant choriomas and three 
cases of benign choriomas were observed bj Schmitz within a 
relatively short time They were referred cither on account of 
persistent uterine bleeding simulating a malignant disease m 
some instances or for prophjlactic radiation thcrap> to prevent 
recurrence after preceding surgical remov al T he pathologic, 
diagnostic and therapeutic observations were of unusual interest 
and are recorded 

Matin Sleep —Matin sleep anesthesia is the name Chandler 
has given to the routine administration of 10 grains (0 6 Gm ) 
of phcnobarbital to adult patients between the hours of 9 and 12 
the night preceding an operation and followed vvitli gas ether 
at operation m the morning Between the ages of 12 and 21, 
5 grains (0 3 Gin) of phcnobarbital arc given, and between the 
aged of 5 and 10, 2 grains (01 Gin) In the morning the 
patients come to the operating room in a drow s> condition after 
having slept the night through The advantages of matin sleep 
are enumerated thus It eliminates the mental hazard It 
allavs the preliminary worrj, putting the patient absolute!) and 
securcl) at ease during the first night of anvict) Going to the 
operating room is of no importance to him T be use of onl) 
about one third the usual amount of ether is ncccssarv Since 
so little ether is used there is practically no vomiting Little 
morphine is necessarv—sometimes none at all, so there is no 
blocking up of elimination Patients are quiescent for two 
da) s following the operation T he time passes quid 1) for 
them and the convalescence is more pleasant riintlv, the 
operation has been performed with no appircnt mental shock 

American Journal of Public Health, New York 

31 115 23fi (Feb) 1931 

Water Borne Typhoid Still a Menace A VV'oIman liallimorc and 
A E Gorman Newark, N J—p 115 
Epidemiologic Study of 383 Cases of Meningococcus Meningitis in City 
of Milwaukee 1927 1928 and 1929 M IS Ercncli Milwaukee—p 130 
Epidemic of Cerebrospinal Meningitis in Saginaw Mich W If Bickctt, 

I ansing Mich —P 139 

Ecperience of Meningitis Division of New \ork 'Department of‘Health 
J B Neal New York—p 147 

Serum Therapy of Meningococcus Meningitis A Wadsworlh Albanj 
—p 157 

Control Measures Adopted for Epidemic Cerebrospinal Eever on Ships 
J C Geiger San Eraneisco—p 163 
Epidemic Meningitis on Pacific Coast 1929 J C Perry San Francisco 
—p 171 

American Journal of Surgery, New York 

111 227 434 (EebJ 1931 

•Cervicothoracic Ganglionectomy, Trunk Resection and Ramiscctomy by 
Posterior Intrathoracic Approich A W lAdson Rocliestcr —p 227 
Roentgen Diagnosis of Duodenal Ulcer A Akerlund Stockholm 
Sweden —p 233 

*Chylotliorax and Chylous Ascites I Cohn "New Orleans—p 260 
Histologic Studies of Thyroid Cland J W Hinton Ne\\ \ork—p 269 
Gastric Acidity in Relation to Bilnry Tract iDiseasc One Hundred 
Cases C W Lueders and L R Sclierer PJiiladclplna —p ^80 
•Castnc Syphilis P A O Leary Rochester Minn—p 28{> 

Need “for Standards in Investigative and Therapeutic Worl in Gastro 
rnterology F Smithies Chicago—p 294 
Class Teachings^ in Peptic Ulcer F W White and J R Jankelson 
Boston —p 300 

♦New Incision for Operations on "Urinarj Bladder O S Lowslcy 
New \ork—p 303 
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Lvaluation of Llcctrosurgcry m Treatment of Cancer G A \\vftL 
Acw \ork—p 311 ^ 

1 vine of Siirfacc Area Proportions in Prognosis of Cutaneous Burn! and 
^ iscaJd ‘1 S G Berkow Perth Am!io> N J—p 315 
•Infections of Distal Phalanx of Thumb If Berman and M I Strall 
Brooklyn—p 318 

•Simple Surgical Method for Esthetic Correction of Pendulous Breaslj 
G DcrBntckc Brooklyn —p 324 
•Ftiology of Anal Cancer C Rosser Dallas Texas—p 3'’8 
•j’rostatic Abscess Forty Ti o Cases J C Sarpent and R. Inun 
Alduatikcc —p 334 


•Cccopcxy ns Adjunct to Appendectomy in Some Operations on Appendix, 
D \\ Palmer Cincinnati —p 338 
*Bla<l<Icr Tumor Fifty Cases R F Mathews Worcester Alass—p 343 
I uMon of Knee Joint A DeF Smith New “iork—p 3^4 
I arj,c 1 licnpcutic Doses of Tetanus Antitoxin J Ireland Cbicago — 


P 355 

New Operation for Cure of Paraljtic Genu Rccurvatum L Mayer 
New "Sork—p 3S6 

Astraj,alcctmn> Result A Whitman New ^ ork —p 357 
Breast Abscesi C S Bates Detroit—p 359 

I tision of Knee Joint Charcot s Disease M Cleveland New \ork 


—P 361 


Ccrvicothoracic Ganglionectomy—Adson describes a new 
tccliiiic of ccrvicotboncic ginglioncctoni) which differs from 
flic feebme described prcvioiislv in tint the thoracic midline 
incision IS extended ugward to the spine of the sixth cervical 
vertebra and is extended downward onl) to the spine of the 
third thoracic vertebra The mediastimim is entered posteriori! 
after the transverse process of the first thoracic vertebra and 
the proximal portion of each first rib have been sectioned Tins 
permits one to encounter the stellate ganglion if the lower ccr 
V ical and the first thoracic ganglions are fused, or to encounter 
the thoracic trunk between the lower cervical and the first 
thoracic ganglions if these ganglions are not fused It assures 
complete removal of the lower cervical and the first thoracic 
gangiions with the intervening trunk However, through this 
approach, one is not alwavs able to remove the second thoracic 
ganglion, therefore, to insure against rami from the second or 
even the third thoracic ganglion entering the lower tninb of the 
brachial plexus, all rami and branches of the eighth ccnical and 
first thoracic nerves arc carcfull) dissected and interrupted In 
addition, extreme care must be taken to interrupt aii) strai 
rami that ma) pass upward mcsiallv to the thoracic friinh 
ascending from tin, lower tlioracic ganglions into the brachnj 
plexuses The results obtained b) (Ins procedure, compared 
with those obtained bv the former technic, are better Horners 
s)iulrotnc alwavs has been complete, and the retinal arteries and 
veins have remained pcrmancntl) dilated Although the viso 
dll iting effects liav c been extremely satisfactorv and niinv 
patients have been cured, suggestions of central vasomotor 
nitlncnce in localized cntaneoiis areas have appeared Tins 
would indicate lint occasional!) vasomotor fibers are still missed 
and would suggest that thc) probabi) passed upward nicsialb 
to thc thoracic trunks, or through thc cardiac plexuses, to enter 
the cervical nerves Thus it will become necessarv, probabb, 
in these occasional cases to follow ccrvicothoracic ganglion 
cctoni) with a Royle l)pe of cervical ramisectom) 

Chylothorax —Cohn reports a case presenting progressive 
involvement of all the superficial hmpli nodes Obstructive 
phenomena were present About 12 000 cc of ch)lous fluid vv'as 
removed from the chest at various times Necropsy reveae 
enlarged mediastinal lymph nodes which obstructed the thoracic 
duct The spleen was marl edl) enlarged and presented t le 
appearance of a cross-section of a bologna sausage The c imca 
svndrome was confused with Hodgkin’s disease The difficu le 
in diagnosis are evidenced by the differences in opinion expressc 
b) the pathologists who have examined the specimens 

Gastric Syphilis—O’Lear) found that 89 of a group of lSI 
patients with gastric lesions and syphilis had gastric syp 
These were selected from among approximately 25 00° 
with svphilis The diagnosis was based on the cornbmed 
of prolonged therapeutic tests, histopathologic studies, 
logic changes in the roentgen characteristics, and rcstorai 
of gastric function The demonstration of the existence ot o 
evidence of clinical syphilis is not pertinent to the diagnosi^s 
gastric syphilis Of the eight) nine patients with 
73 per cent had a positive Wassermann reaction of the 
as the onl) other evidence of syphilis, and 6 per cent had nega i' 
serologic reactions The incidence of clinical signs of S)pn> 
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v,-as almost as high in patients a\ith gastric carcinoma (16 per 
cent) as it was in tliose with sjphilids of the stomach (27 per 
cent) 

New Incision for Operations on Urinary Bladder — 
Lowsley beheacs that in operations on the urinary bladder it is 
most important to have the drainage tube inserted into the 
highest possible point of the vesical fundus and that the course 
of the fistula remaining after remov'al of the drainage tube 
should be obliquely upward to the highest possible point in the 
skan incision This position will aid materially in the rapid 
closing of the wound because the pressure of abdominal contents 
on the oblique passage will aid m its closure by mechanical pres¬ 
sure An important consideration lies in the fact that if tin. 
fistula and its resulting scar are high and subsequent operation 
IS necessary, the yieritoneum is held well up out of harm’s way 
and the second incision below this point is unattended with the 
danger of penetrating the peritoneum With these facts m mind 
he decided that the most suitable incision was an inverted V 
incision, the apex of which should be well above the point to 
which the dome of the distended bladder would reach It is 
therefore his practice m doing an ordinary suprapubic cystostomy 
to incise with the apex of the inverted V at a point about three 
fourths of the distance between the symphysis pubis and 
umbilicus 


Electrosurgery an Treatment of Cancer—When cancer 
IS both advanced and radioresistant, it is the experience of 
Wyeth that neither scalpel nor radiation has much to offer To 
this rather large group of cases electrosurgery or endothermy 
IS peculiarly adapted Through the surgical application of 
endogenous heat it is possible to destroy and remove extensive 
lesions with a degree of protection not provided by any other 
agent Particularly in the treatment of those radioresistant 
lesions that are notoriously prone to recur after scalpel excision, 
such as squamous carcinoma, neurogenic sarcoma and melanoma 
has endothermy won for itself a unique place Not alone in 
advanced radioresistant lesions should endothermy be held a 
dependable adjunct but its ments render it yet more dependable 
in the treatment of beginning cancer and precancerous lesions 
Too often is this method fallaciously regarded only as a means 
of last resort 


Infections of Distal Phalanx of Thumb —Berman and 
Strahl assert that infection of the distal phalanx undergoing 
necrosis with complete destruction of the diaphysis and even as 
much as seven eighths of the epiphysis involved will have a 
tendency to go on to complete bone restoration of the phalanx, 
if suitable drainage is instituted and sequestrums are removed 
The remov al of sequestrums hastens restoration, the nonremoval 
will cause delay in waiting for them to be discharged from the 
wound and may destroy neighboring healthy tissue The diaphy¬ 
sis bears the brunt of the necrosis, being within the upper four 
fifths of the phalanx (closed space) while the epiphysis, which 
IS in the lower fifth, docs not, being outside the closed space 
A horseshoe incision at the tip of the finger not extending below 
the upper four fifths of the phalanx is the incision of choice 
Necrosis in a mild case does not necessarily call for curetting 
for improvement While the receding of the flaps made by the 
horseshoe shaped incision may dwarf the growth of the phalanx, 
sufficient packing will prohibit this 

Pendulous Breasts —DerBrucke gives the technic of a 
Simple surgical method for the esthetic correction of pendulous 
breasts which he has devised and which he believes fulfils all 
the necessary requisites It is simple in execution There is 
no distortion or destruction of vital tissue The cosmetic result 
approximates the normal The dangers of infection and inter¬ 
ference with lactation are minimized There is no economic 
loss of time 


Anal Cancer —Rosser presents a series of thirteen cases 
of anal cancer that occurred in his rectal services In twelve 
these a benign condition is believed to have been present 
before the onset of malignancy and to have brought about a 
ocal tissue predisposition In addition, eighteen such cases 
from the literature and two from other services are reviewed 
It IS suggested that a more general investigation of the prior 
history and local changes will multiply the number of similar 
reports Admitting the possibility of coincidence in some cases, 


the author believes that there is satisfactory evidence that anal 
cancer may develop m tissue altered by hemorrhoids, fistulas or 
cicatrices 

Prostatic Abscess —On the basis of a detailed study of 
forty-two cases of proved frank abscess of the prostate, Sargent 
and Irwin believe that in any acute prostatic inflammation tliere 
IS complete safety in waiting until careful observation has per¬ 
mitted a definite diagnosis of frank abscess formation Both 
prostatic lobes should be opened, whether or not the signs 
indicate bilateral abscess formation Any method involving 
opening of the abscess into the posterior urethra entails unneces¬ 
sary risk of persisting urethritis from false cavity formation 
Drainage through external urethrotomy unduly lengthens mor¬ 
bidity, favors the development of complicating epididymitis, and 
entails the unnecessary risk of a more or less persistent urinary 
fistula No method offers greater freedom from complications 
and sequelae or more certain cure of the disease than that of 
radical perineal dissection with posterior prostatotomy 

Cecopexy —Because of the general unsatisfactory experience 
with the end-results of operations for chronic appendicitis about 
SIX years ago Palmer began to add the operation of cecopexy 
to a limited group of appendectomies His early training had 
been such as to look with great disfavor on all the internal 
drapery operations In a considerable number of patients, from 
10 to 20 per cent one may find on careful investigation a ten¬ 
dency for the right colon and cecal head to sag down into the 
pelvis, producing a pendulous cecum The cecum alone or the 
entire right colon may be so slightly fixed to the posterior 
abdominal wall as virtually to be attached by a mesentery so 
that the greater part of the colon s arcumference is peritoneal- 
izcd, thus mal ing possible the lifting of the cecum and ascending 
colon out of the abdomen as much as 3 or 4 inches This con¬ 
dition of right colonic hypermotility or ptosis is often present 
without an appreciable general visceroptosis In addition to the 
vertical excursion which may be as much as 6 inches, marked 
lateral motility may take place The onset of symptoms in these 
patients is usually indefinite, as it is impossible to state when 
ptosis becomes translated to stasis Most usually complaint 
comes at or following puberty or with the beginning of regular 
work at a trade or job, or in another group, soon after the 
patients get on their feet after pregnancy Since the beginning 
of this study in January, 1924, there have been fiftv-seveii 
patients, on twenty-eight of whom cecopexy was added to apjien- 
dectomy because it did not seem that the amount of disease 
found about the appendix was sufficient to account for the 
svmptoms complained of by tlie patient There have been no 
deaths and replies to a questionnaire have been received from 
twenty-seven There have been twenty-nine ‘‘control’ cases, 
from whom twenty-seven replies have been received Tables 
summarizing the two senes show that the results were better 
following appendectomy and cecopexy than following appen¬ 
dectomy alone 

Bladder Tumor—The treatment of fifty cases of bladder 
tumor, both benign and malignant, convinces Mathews that 
excision of tumors as generally carried out is not the method 
of choice The high frequency current, through the cystoscopc 
or by open operation (suprapubic) when vigorously applied even 
in apparently hopeless cases has worked out well The results 
in the past of the treatment of bladder tumors have been so 
unsatisfactory in his hands, owing to many factors (htc diag¬ 
nosis), that any method was welcome Radical excision or 
resection as generally practiced did not seem to relieve the con¬ 
dition, in many cases causing aggravation of syanptoms with 
implantations and metastasis Later on the introduction of 
cautery and high frequency for excisions and resections made 
another advance in the progress of therapeutics of bladder 
tumors Radium m the form of radon seeds, used as an adjuvant 
to other tvqics of treatment, has worked to his satisfaction 
Fulguration with the bipolar high frequency current for benign 
growths IS the method of choice for this histologic type of tumor 
It IS also the proper method to use in excision or resection of 
other tyqKS of growth (malignant) Whenever possible, milig 
nant growths should be resected (high frequency) if not pos¬ 
sible, the high frequenev current should be used to excise If 
not excisable a direct fulguration with high frequency or cautery 
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should be done The applicotion of radium is used onlj as an 
adjmaut to other treatments It is much easier to plant radium 
through a suprapubic wound than through tlie c>stoscopc Too 
large tumors should be irradiated from aboae The placing of 
radon seeds should be checked up roeutgenologically On several 
occasions, many of the seeds have not remained in situ The 
seeds are removed within five da>s bj the cjstoscopc or other 
means available In malignant growths of the bladder, especially 
those that are invasive and ulcerative (advanced malignant 
tumors), radical treatment only tends to aggravate the con¬ 
dition Palliation should be given m the form of high voltage 
roentgen therapy for the relief of svmptoms and finally, supra¬ 
pubic cystotomy Tor the benign papillomas the treatment is 
one or many applications of the high frequency currtnt Multi¬ 
plicity of tumors (benign papillomas and maligiiant papillomas) 
as a rule requires open operation with the application of cautery 
or high frequency Cystoscopic fulguration in these cases is 
not practical 

American Journal of Syphilis, St Louis 

in 1 144 (Jan ) lajl 

•Treatment of Car<IioMscuhr Sjiilnlis Aortie Kci.iiri,itatiiin with Con 
gesllvc Heart Tailurc O lltrninnn and C Jami on \c\ Orliaiia 

—p 1 

•Edema in Patients with Sjpliihs Rnial am] Cardiac Ori(,iii C JItrr 
mann New Orleans —p 19 

•Treatment of Sjpiiilis in rtibcrctiloiis Patitiils M Siillnaii Nin 
Orleans —p 37 

•Sjpliilitic Ju\ta Articular Nodes L A llnmsimi, Itoclitaiir Mum 
—p 42 

•Two Types of Arsphenamine U L I ar«cn 1 vaiisioii III—p SO 
•Curalive Values of Certain liismiilli Compounds SSI rcenliaiini and 
A M Rule Philadelphia —p 59 

•Transmission of Syphilis by Blood Transfusion S If I olayis and 
M Ledercr Brooklyn N \ —p 72 
•Rapid Precipitation Tests for Syphilis and Blood Transfusion B S 
Levine Hines HI—p 81 

•Herpes Zoster Dunng Arsphenamine Therapy J I Wollhciin New 
York —p 90 

•Comparison of Hinton VV'assermann and Dari Pield Evanniiations in 
Primary Syphilis P M Tlmrmon Boston—p 93 
Disparity Between Parallel Scrolosic Tests for Syphilis Its Usi to 
Increase Sensitiveness of Serologic rsamnialion and Titration Method 
for Evaluation of Technic \\ Ashbi Washington D C —p 102 

Treatment of Cardiovascular Syphilis —An amhsis of 
the results of the total cardne supportive as well as antisyphilitic 
treatment of 100 patients vvitli syphilitic aortic regurgitation 
and congestive heart failure and edema is presented by Herr¬ 
mann and Jamison They state that the treatment of the 
myocardial insufficiency seems to be the first indication followed 
after reestablishment of the circulatory equilibrium by the milder 
antisypliilitic measures The older the patient at the lime of 
the congestive failure, the more serious is the outlook Digital¬ 
ization by the slow method with the addition of the purmc 
diuretics and prolonged rest in bed for two to three weeks 
seemed to be the safest and most promising procedure for 
combating the congestive failure EfTectne cardiac supportive 
treatment is paramount to success The use of arsenicals intra¬ 
venously IS hazardous until a thorough preparatory course of 
mercury and iodides for two to three months is completed 
Mercurial diuretics used carefully beginning with small doses 
have been spectacularly effective in persons with aortocardiac 
syphilis and with edema in the absence of grossly impaired renal 
function Iodides, mercury and bismuth are then in order and 
after two courses of each, neoarsplicnaniine in 0 05 to 0 1 Gm 
doses the first week and then each succeeding week 015, 02, 
03 and 045 Gm, respectively, continuing at this last dosage 
at weekly intervals for four weeks until a total of 3 Gm of 
neoarsplienamine has been iniectcd riicn for eight weeks 
iodides, mercury and bismuth followed by a second course of 
045 Gm doses of iieoarsplienamme for eight weeks, a third 
course of mi^ed treatment and a third course of arsphenamine 
to be followed thereafter by more or less continuous mild mixed 
antisyphilitic therapy Rest, the restriction of physical activity 
and the maintenance of the patient in a state of good general 
nutrition along with the application of the therapeutic measures 
outlined seem to add definitely to the total but still all too short 
span of life that follows the onset of heart failure m one with 
syphilitic aortic regurgitation The patient is made more com 
fortable, that is the quality of life is immeasurably added to by 
the medical management and this would be worth while even 
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if the quantity or the number of days were not increasecL Tlit 
promptness of the response to therapy is of prognovtic sigafi 
caticc, and rest added after the response and reestablisW 
circulatory equilibrium is of great value 

Edema in Patients with Syphilis —The role that may bt 
played iii the production of edema bv syphilis is discus'ed by 
Ilcrrinaiiii Cardiac and renal disorders and functional diarges 
dirtcth responsible for the accumulation of fluids in the tissues 
are reviewed The pathologic physiology of edema production 
III general is elaborated wilh special reference to the neirer 
conception of these abnormal states in the tissues The clinically 
characteristic massive alhumintiria of syphilitic nephritis is fa 
iiiiliatmg f ictor m the important bioclicinical changes reduction 
of the proteins vvith a reduction of the serum albumin and an 
attempted hut futile compensatory rise of scrum globulin that 
accounts for the accumulation of edema similar changes have 
been shown to have a direct bearing on (lie production of edem 
III noiisv philitic nephritis or mvocardial insufficiency The tvpcs 
of svphililic nephritis are mentioned and the common types and 
especially cardiorenal sviidromcs of svphilitic origin are care 
fiiliv described and illustrated In clinical case records The 
ho|Kfulness of llie outlook of recognized and treated svphihtic 
tv IKS of nephritis as contrasted vvitli the ill omened prognosis 
oi ilie iioiisvpbilitic types is stnssed The spectacular action of 
drugs m syphilitic nephritis is again cmplnsized The author 
believes lint cases of the various types of syphilitic nephntii 
w irr lilt further stiidv with the application as often as possible 
of tile most modern methods of estimating 1 idney function before 
iiid alter the trcatinciit Ins been instituted 
Treatment of Syphilis in Tuberculous Patients—Sul 
livaiis study was made from the records of 1000 cases of 
tuberculosis The iitcidcncc of svphilis in the scries was II6 per 
cent From data presented the following general rules may be 
foniml ited Jf the svphilis is latent, the patient is old, or 
there exist such serious complications as chronic nephritis or 
heart disease, it is probably advisable to try first general hygienic 
care and if no improvement results to begin antisvpliihtic therapy 
cautiously When the svpliilis is active and also when it is 
inniicncing the seventy of the tuberculosis, the svphilis should 
be treated This is substantiated bv the fact that general evpen 
ciicc Ins shown that iii all types of tuberculosis and syphilis 
there IS (under antisyphilitic treatment) a higher percentage ot 
improvciiicnt and a decrease in the death rate The dosage 
should be at first 0 25 Gm of neoarsplienamine, later increased 
to 0 4 Gm Never should more than 0 6 Gm of the arsenical 
be used, for, although smaller doses are well tolerated, patients 
treated with from 0 6 to 0 9 Gm of neoarsplienamine usually 
show an aggravation of the tuberculosis and often die fhe 
treatment when once begun, however, must be carried out com 
pictciv Mercury and bismuth compounds should supplement 
the arscmcals Iodides should not be used 

Syphilitic Juxta-Articular Nodes —Clinical and histo¬ 
pathologic descriptions arc given bv Brunsting of yiixta articular 
nodes occurring in three men who had never been in the tropics 
Definite evidence of syphilis was present in each case, m two 
cases there was history of infection The Wasseniiann reaction 
ot the blood was uniformly positive In two of the cases there 
were coiicoiiiitant signs of visceral involvement cardiovascular 
syphilis in one case and cardiovascular and neurosiphihs m t c 
other Response to treatment for syphilis was surprising 7 
prompt and complete in the one case in which the yuxta articuar 
nodes presented the only clinical sign of the disease ' 

second case, the solitary nodule was excised for histologic stu y 
111 the third case, sufficient time had not elapsed to permit o 
evaluation of response of the nodules to treatment Microscopm 
evidence of svphilis was definite in only one case, in the o c 
cases the cellular reaction was nonsvphilitic 

Two Types of Arsphenamine —Larsen states that, in con 
formilv with the conclusions drawn from a comparison o c 
chemical physical and biologic properties of various kinds 
arsphenamine, clinical reports would also indicate tliat 
arc two types of arsphenamine at least as far as tolerance 
concerned One is more or less methy lated and the ot ler 
nonincthylated A consideration of the available data tmi s 
show that the substance X of Sclnmberg Ivolmer and Kaiz 
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IS not T nnstcrioHS thing but oiih the clciiiciit of nictlij lotion, 
the degree of winch depends on the hetors present in precipitat¬ 
ing the arspheinnnne from mctln 1 alcohol with ether Some of 
these factors arc the degree of aciditj, the time of standing 
before precipitation, the temperature and the amount of water 
in either the base or the methjl alcohol and, possiblj, factors m 
drjing the product The mcthjlatcd tjpc is more toxic than 
the nonmetlnlated 

Curative Values of Certain Bismuth Compounds — 
Greenbaum and Rule found that with ten bismuth products 
obtained in the open market there was a wide variation m the 
curatne dose m experimental rabbit ssphilis Ihc study clearly 
demonstrates the folly of using the same dose for all bismuth 
compounds Only the established few preparations should be 
used, since only these few' hare been cxtcnsucly studied from 
the standpoint of the number of doses required ordinarily to 
bring about serologic ncgatiaity in acute early svplnlis The 
physician must remember that in the light of present knowledge 
if he uses a compound less rich in bismuth metal, an increased 
number of injections to the ‘ series” is usually indicated 

Transmission of Syphilis by Blood Transfusion —^Tlic 
attention of the medical profession is called by Polayes and 
Lederer to the possibility of transmitting syphilis from donor 
to recipient or vice versa m the performance of blood trans¬ 
fusions Ten cases of this nature reported in the literature since 
1917 are reviewed and an additional case of an infant developing 
syphilis following a blood transfusion is described by the authors 
Difficulties are encountered m determining whether or not the 
blood of a given donor is infectious Cases are cited to prove 
that neither the absence of clinical signs nor a negative blood 
Wassermann reaction entirely excludes the possibihtv of the 
existence of syphilis m the donor It is urged that family donors 
should submit to the same rigid physical and serologic examina¬ 
tion as professional donors because in a large percentage of the 
cases family donors were responsible for the transmission of 
syphilis to the recipients 

Rapid Precipitation Tests and Blood Transfusion — 
Levine emphasizes the fact that antigen precipitation is merely 
the first step of the complement fixation procedure made visible 
The recent precipitation procedures used in the laboratory diag¬ 
nosis of syphilis are relatively not greater as improvements over 
the early precipitation procedures than the cold incubation com¬ 
plement fixation procedures are over the early Wassermann tests 
The improved precipitation procedures are not intrinsically spe¬ 
cific for syphilis They are empirical tests exactly as are the 
improved complement fixation tests None of the antigen pre 
cipilation procedures are any more sensitive in reaction at aiiv 
stage of the syphilitic disease than are the properly stiiichrdizcd 
cold incubation complement fixation procedures Antigen pre 
cipitation procedures, similar to those of complement fixation, 
yield positive reactions, mostly of weaker intensity, with serum 
of individuals affected with certain chronic low grade conditions 
other than syphilis Such reactions have their value in the 
determination of suitable donors, although from the point of 
view of diagnosis of syphilis they are nonspecific” Antigen 
precipitation tests for syphilis have their zones of noureactivitv 
similar to the complement fixation procedures The colloidal 
conditions prevailing in some serum at times may favor compic 
went fixation and not antigen precipitation and vice versa The 
scrum conditions that lead to nonreaction either with the pre¬ 
cipitation or with the complement fixation procedures or both 
arc intermittent in the majority of instances Serum of donors 
must be tested on at least three occasions and by as main 
aboratorv procedures as possible One set of tests shall be 
rcrfornicd immediately preceding the transfusion The tests 
shall include one warm incubation, one cold incubation and 
cne precipitation procedure A searching clinical study of the 
donor must be made m addition 

Herpes Zoster During Arsphenamine Therapy — Well 
heim feels certain that arsenic can produce herpes zoster and 
that arsenic has a predilection for the nervous system Little 
IS in the literature coi ccrnuig the herpes zoster caused bv the 
arsenic m the arsphenamine preparations He therefore selects 
and reports three of several of the cases he has seen of herpes 
aostcr occurring during the treatment of svphihs by the arsphen- 


animcs All were new and untreated syphilis which required 
intensive treatment The herpes zoster developed after only 
a few arsenic uijcetions and, when this reaction was recovered, 
more arsenic failed to reproduce the nerve skin lesion In the 
treatment of this type of herpes zoster, it is mandatory to 
suspend all arstnicals immediately, but not necessarily mercury 
and bismuth compounds 

Hinton, Wassermann and Dark-Field Examinations in 
Primary Syphilis —The Hinton test was found by Thurmon 
to be a reliable and sensitive diagnostic procedure in primary 
svphilis Thus, in a series of seventy consecutive cases, regard¬ 
less of the duration of the chancre, the Hinton test was positive 
in 74 per cent doubtful m 6 per cent and negative in 20 per cent 
at the time of the first examination The Hinton test is a 
valuable diagnostic aid in primary syphilis m persons having 
chancres of two weeks’ duration or less Thus, the test was 
positive in 54 per cent during the first week, 76 per cent during 
the second week and from 94 to 100 per cent beyond two weeks 
The Massachusetts state Wassermann and modified Kahn reac¬ 
tions in most of the cases compare favorably with the averages 
reported in the current literature on the Kolmer, Wassermann 
and Kahn reactions in the diagnosis of primary syphilis The 
dark field examination reaches its highest diagnostic efficiency 
during the fiist fourteen days of primary syphilis The Hinton 
test more closely parallels the dark field examination during 
this period than the Wassermann or a modification of the Kahn 
reaction A combination of serologic and dark-field examina¬ 
tions gives the highest diagnostic accuracy When the dark-field 
examination is not available, the Hinton test is the serologic 
method of choice The duration of the incubation period of the 
chancre has no influence on the time of appearance of the 
Hinton reaction in die patient’s blood serum 

Archives of Dermatology & Syphilology, Chicago 

2 3 213 408 (Feb) 1931 

•Tinea Barbae Involving Upper Lip and Accompanied by Dermatopliytid 
C M Williams New York—p 213 
•Dermatitis Due to Sensitization to Contact Substances B Kesten and 
E LaszJo New York—p 22} 

•Vernicae D W Montgomery and G D Culver San Trincisco—p 23^ 
•Cutaneous Calcinosis E R Maloney and D Bloom New \ork—p 2-45 
•Discoloration of SKtn and Mucous Membrants Resembling Argjrn 
Tollowing Use of Bismuth and Silver Arsphenamine L Spiegel 
New \ ork —p 266 

•Ionic Medication in Dermatologj L W Shaffer Detroit —p 287 
•Tuberculosis of Skin D L Satenstcin New \oTi —p 309 
•Clinical Aspect of Serologic Discord m Sjphihs M A Ljons New 
\ork—p 317 

Tinea Barbae Accompanied by Dermatophytid—Wil¬ 
liams reports a case of tiiiei barbae involving the iipjier lip and 
accompanied by a dermatophytid He believes that examples of 
dermatophytid are not nearly so rare as published statistics 
would indicate and that the number of cases observed will 
increase as dermatologists learn to look for the dermatophytid 
as a complication of tinea 

Dermatitis Due to Sensitization to Contact Substances 
—In eighteen of twciity-oiic patients suffering from dermatitis 
venenata or occupational dermatitis, the etiology was dclcrniincd 
or corroborated by patch tests by Kesten and Laszlo In three 
there was an exacerbation of the dermatitis wlien the substances 
were applied to the sensitized skin In all the cases there was 
freedom from dermatitis when the specific substance was avoided 
The sensitizing substances were paraplicnvlcndiamiiic sodium 
bichromate procaine livdrochlondc jxitassiuiii inercuric iodide 
primrose, poison ivv mascara face powder and face cream In 
the dilutions used, none of these substances were found irritating 
to the normal skin Passive transfer of sensitization and desen- 
sitizatioii to potassium mercuric iodide is reported In most 
instances dermatitis venenata and occupational dermatitis result 
from local cellular sensitization to specific nonprolcins acquired 
by previous contact of the substances with the skin 

Verrucae—In regard to the removal of verruca vulgaris 
Montgomerv and Culver state that attention should be pud to 
Its anatomv \ ermea vulgaris is countersunk m the tissurs 
and the dovvngrovvth is accomplished bv the extension dov iiward 
of the interpapillarv rctc, which c\tcn<}s downward is mihs 
The lesion can be tipped out by pressing the edge of the ciiret 
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against its side and dragging on it, or by prying it up as one 
would do in evulsiiig a tooth This procedure is guite dilTcrcnt 
from trying to scoop it out The growth should come out 
clean, its undersurface can be seen under a low power lens to 
consist of glistening nubs The cavity from which the wart has 
been cvulsed is usually deep and bleeds frcclj because the lops 
of the papillae with their capillary loops arc torn awa> and 
opened Under a boric acid compress the bleeding gradually 
ceases 

Cutaneous Calcinosis—Maloney and Bloom rcMcw a great 
part of the literature on calcinosis and describe a case of this 
condition in a bo> 14 jears of age, with multiple tumors in the 
skin and subcutaneous tissue of the hands, elbows and knees 
He ga\e a history of preceding infection of the throat and 
see ere nephritis and showed signs of some endocrine disturbance 
This case belongs to the group of metabolic calcinosis It is 
conceivable that a preceding nephritis for which the patient was 
confined to bed for manj months had disturbed the ph>sico- 
chemical balance and the soliibilitj of the calcium in the blood, 
and so produced the calcium deposits in the skin The authors 
arc unable to state what part the endocrine disturbance signs 
of which the patient undoubtedly showed, plajed in the causation 
of the calcium tumors 

Discoloration of Skin Resembling Argyria —A dis¬ 
coloration of the mucous membranes and skm rescmhlmg arg\ ria 
is described bj Spiegel m three patients who had reccncd siher 
arsphenaminc iiitraa enoiisij and bismuth intramuscuhrlj o\cr 
a prolonged period for the treatment of saphihs Chemical and 
spectrographic analvscs of pieces of skin showed the presence 
of silver Bismuth could not be detected chemicall) but was 
found spectrographicallj The microchemical tests for silxcr 
and bismuth in tissue sections were iiegatne in all three cases 
The finding of siher in the normal skin of three new-born 
infants is noted SiKcr arsphcnamine, although a most potent 
arsenical in the treatment for the various manifestations of 
s>philis and cspccialK for ncurosjphilis, should not be given to 
eacecd a total dosage of S Gm because of the possibility of 
producing argjna 

Ionic Medication in Dermatology—The general prin¬ 
ciples of loniration in therapy as well as the evpcrimenta! work 
on this subject arc reviewed by Shaffer Eapenmeuts performed 
with the use of phvsical solutions sliowed that the rate of pene 
tration of ions vanes dirceth as the voltage, that various ions 
travel at dilTercnt speeds, ind that the rate of penetration in 
physical solutions and tissue is surprisingly slow An endeavor 
was made to show the path followed by drugs under the influence 
of the galvanic current in their penetration of the epidermis 
The assumption that the sweat ducts arc important portals of 
entry was strciiglhciicd but not proved A portion of the current 
may penetrate directly through the epidermis to the nearest 
papillae A review of the literature for clinical reports of the 
use of ionization m dermatology showed that it has been used 
in practically all types of chrome infections of the skm Five 
cases of coccigenic sycosis arc reported, in four of which a 
rather prompt and satisfactory rcsixinse was obtained bv treat¬ 
ment w ith ionization of compound solution of iodine The cases 
were not observed long enough to insure against relapse In 
the fifth, a recent case, treatment is still being given In two 
cases of dermatitis papillaris capillitii, the response could not 
be classed as satisfactory In more than half of si\ cases of 
pruritus am and two of pruritus vulvae, from excellent to good 
results were secured Two cases of verruca failed to respond 
Two cases of lupus ervthematosus failed to respond to treatment 
by ionization of quinine, although one is seemingly responding 
well to that by ionization of gold sodium thiosulphate Satis- 
factorv anesthesia for dermatologic surgical procedures may be 
secured by the use of ionization vvitli cocaine, but persistent 
ervtliema and pigmentation render the method of little practical 
value The question of the mode of action of ionization and its 
indications in dermatology is discussed 

Tuberculosis of Skin —Satciistem asserts that the clinical 
appearance of tuberculosis of the skm varies according to the 
predominance and histologic location of the tubercles, the inflam¬ 
matory process and the granulation tissue or any of the secon¬ 
dary changes, such as hypertrophy or hyperplasia of either the 
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collagen or the epidermis or, finally, as the result of degaicra 
tion, necrosis or ulceration of the affected parts Therefore a 
clinical diagnosis as to the type of tuberculosis present is not 
easy from the microscopic picture The pathologist can report 
only wliat the pathologic changes arc, and it is for the cliniDaii, 
who has all the other data, to correlate these changes and to 
establish the clinical form of tuberculosis 

Serologic Discord in Syphilis—Lvons performed the 
Wassermann, Kahn and Vcrncs flocculation tests on identical 
specimens for blood serum Standard technics were followed tor 
each test He noted tint serologic results on identical spcciraais 
of scnim from patients known to be nonsyphilitic agree, whereas 
those from syphilitic patients who have been treated dwagree. 
Tlic Vcrncs flocculation test and the Kahn precipitation test 
liny give positive results before the Wassermann test in early 
primary syphilis Only slight disagreement existed m cases 
of primary and early secondary syphilis Very close agreement 
existed in sccondarv svpliilis Tertiary cases of syphilis showed 
inarl^cd disagreement owing probably to treatment Serologic 
results on identreal specimens of scrum following the proixxatiie 
procedure showed tint the Verncs flocculation test and tli 
Ixabn precipitation test gave positive reactions more frequently 
than the Wassermann test Serologic results on idenbca! spea 
niLiis of scrum from congenital cases of syphilis showed marked 
agreement The U assermann and the Vemes tests were more 
strongly positive than the Kahn tests It is evident tliat more 
than one test, including the Wassermann, is indicated as a guide 
in the treatment of syphilis 
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*lllood Pressure Itcfore vtiil After Operation in H> pcribproidism. k ^ 
IlurtUnl Itostoii—p 167 

•liiticlion of Lncr in Dnbetes Mcllitus E L Jteycr Pbiladetpba 
-P 182 

•Insofflalion of Conipressctl Air in Treatment for Pneumonia, u 
Jonnnidcs Chiciuo—p 196 

•Comparative Cbanpcs in Gastric Acidity and Urinary Jteactios After 
Injection of Histamine VI J Matrner and I Graj BrooUin—P ’’a 
•Normal V'anations m Erythrocyte and Hcraoalobm Values in Woraeii, 
C Smith South Hadley Mass —p 266 
•DifTcrcntial Dianno is of Atcdiastinal Tumors Analysis of EiSa* 
Cases K Hosoi and P C Stewart Alliany N V —P 230 
•Inlluciice of V'clocity on Response to Intravenous Injections S Hir a 
feld H T Hyman and J J VVranser New Vork—p 2S9 
•Reactions rollowinc Transfusion of Blood with Urinary Suppresnoa 
and Uremia J Bordlev III Philadelphia —p 288 
•Mcehanism of Epmastne Distress Associated with Irritable Colon ana 
Chronic Appendicitis P At Smith, VV^ D Paul and \V VI Poirier 
Iowa Cits —p 316 

•Acromcgals with Diabetes AtcIIitus and Xanthoma Diabeticorum Ca c 
E P Ralli New Vork—p 329 


Blood Pressure in Hyperthyroidism —Hurxthal starts 
tint the blood pressure readings taken under basal conditions 
arc lower tinn those otherwise taken The difference is most 
itnrked in patients with hyperthyroidism The pulse pressure 
is increased in hy perthv roidism niid decreased iii about SO ^r 
cent of the patients following relief from thyroid toxicitv On 
the basis of averages there is no constant relationship betwMn 
the height of the systolic blood pressure and the basal iiictabo 
lism rate The average height of the blood pressure increases 
with advancing age The average basal blood pressure readings 
m cases of toxic goiter after operation and in cases of 
goiter before operation run parallel The average basal boo 
pressure reading following relief from hypertliyroidism m 
exophthalmic goiter and from toxic adenomatous goiter 
approximately the same in all age groups up to SO years, 
thereafter it is slightly higher in the toxic adenomatous group 
The blood pressure in hypertension complicated by 
thyroidism undergoes, on an average, the same cliange a 
patients with hyperthvroidism without hypertension 
following operation In hvpertensive patients with 3“”™“ 
fibrillation and hyperthyroidism, the average blood , 

higher after operation when thyroid toxicity has j" , 
and the normal rhythm has been restored There is ™ 
in this study from wliicli it can be concluded that hy perthv 
ism leads to permanent cardiovascular hypertensive diseas 
Function of Liver in Diabetes Mellitus—Clinical am 
laboratory studies made by Mever on 100 diabetic person 
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apparently indicate tint hepatic dysfunction is a frequent occur¬ 
rence in diabetes mcllitns Of the cases studied, 7 per cent 
showed both clinical and laboratory ciidcnce of hepatic dysfunc¬ 
tion, 2S per cent furnished only laboratory data, 48 per cent 
were without any abnormal indications, and an additional 13 per 
cent ga\e onK niinimal or doubtful readings The older the 
patient and the longer the diabetes nicllitus reniaiiis uncon¬ 
trolled, the more frequently hepatic dy sfunction becomes demon¬ 
strable Eieii though the bromsulphalem test was found to aield 
positne results most frequently, it seems advisable to conduct a 
senes of complementary tests The study of these cases over an 
extended period of time created the impression that the modern 
diabetic regimen materially aids in improving hepatic function 
and m conjunction with proper preoperative and postoperative 
treatment permits even diabetic patients with' clinical manifes¬ 
tations of hepatic dysfunction to undergo major surgical opera¬ 
tions vv ith comparativ e safety This study show ed also that any 
patient m whom hepatic dysfunction is demonstrated might 
advantageously be placed on a prescription diet and a careful 
search mshtuted for evidence of latent or potential diabetes 

Compressed Air in Pneumonia—In experiments on dogs, 
Joannides found that increased intra-alveolar pressure, when 
excessive, produces interstitial and mediastinal emphysema, 
pneumothorax pneumoperitoneum and air embolism Increased 
intra alveolar pressure causes emptying of the pulmonary vessels 
when severed from the heart In pneumonia, the alveoli are 
drowned vvitli exudate coming from, the interalveolar wall and 
the alveolar surface Cardiocirculatory collapse follows the 
consolidation and immobilization of the lung which causes stasis 
because of the-absence of intermittent expansion and contraction 
The heart and the circulation improved when intermittent arti- 
ficiaLrespiration was instituted, in pneumonic lungs as well as 
m open pneumothorax A pressure of from 20 to 35 mm of 
mercury is sufficient to cause complete expansion of the normal 
as well as of the pathologic lung Compressed air serves the 
purpose of artificial respiration safely and inexpensively It is 
not necessary to use pure oxygen or a combination of oxvgen 
and carbon dioxide The outflow of the air is important because 
It regulates the degree of pressure in the lung, the amount of 
air blown in, the degree of lung expansion and the prevention 
of the interstitial emphysema syndrome Pneumonic, consoli¬ 
dated, dark colored lungs when subjected to increased intra- 
pulmonic air pressure either inside or outside the body became 
crepitating and pinkish red again The exact pressure at which 
the human lung expands is now being measured by the author 
A clinical trial will be made as soon as the optimum pressure 
IS obtained 

Gastne Acidity and Urinary Reaction After Injection 
of Histamine —The advantages of a test combining gastric 
analysis and estimation of urinary acidity (alkaline tide) are 
discussed by Matzner and Gray Histamine was emplovcd as 
the gastric stimulant Not more than SO per cent of the patients 
in whose gastric extractions free hydrochloric acid could be 
demonstrated after the injection of histamine had a definite 
urinary alkalme tide 

Erythrocyte and Hemoglobin Values in Women—As it 
IS important to know whether isolated erythrocyte counts should 
be considered in relation to the time of day of the count and 
the activity of the person, a study was initiated by Smith to 
determine the variations of erythrocytes and hemoglobin values 
during short periods of time It was found that with accurate 
technic the red blood corpuscles and the hemoglobin determina¬ 
tions remain remarkably constant during the day and that there 
are no significant changes due to rest, moderate activity or food 
Real differences may occur, however, between counts for sepa¬ 
rate days and between averages for longer periods of time 

Mediastinal “Tumors ”—On the basis of a study of eight 
tases of different tyjies of mediastinal tumor masses, which they 
report, Hosoi and Stewart conclude that there is not a single 
pathognomonic sv mptom or sign on w hich one can place absolute 
trust in the differential diagnosis of mediastinal tumors Metas¬ 
tasis to the central nervous svstem is commonly observed Such 
metastasis may initiate and dominate the sy mptomatologv 
Hence, a diagnosis of primary tumor of the brain mav be made 
m these cases Tuberculosis mav be suspected in the very early 


stages because of the persistent cough due to bronchial irntabon 
by the growing tumor mass Clinical observations must be 
correlated with the roentgen and laboratory data Confirmatory 
evidence is obtained by examination of the sputum or pleural 
fluid for tumor cells, examination of the specimen obtained by 
probatory puncture or through the bronchoscope and examina¬ 
tion of the superficial lymph nodes containing tlie metastasis 
(biopsy) 

Intravenous Injections —According to Hirshfeld and 
collaborators, the rapid injection into the vein of any molecule 
may result in widespread disturbances This syndrome is 
described The term speed shock ’ is suggested Sjieed shock 
may terminate fatally The primary disturbance occurs in the 
liver cell The relationship between speed shock and the 
anaphylactoid reaction and other allied biologic phenomena such 
as the nitritoid crisis and posttransfusion reaction is discussed 
The belief is expressed that these may be dependent on speed 
shock If not, their similarity rests on their common site of 
origin VIZ the liver cell Speed shock is important to the 
pharmacologist, and errata due to failure to consider the factor 
of velocity are illustrated In addition to its role in the fore¬ 
going conditions, speed shock may be important to the clinician 
as an explanation of the sudden, deaths reported follow mg intra¬ 
venous injection 

Blood Transfusion Reactions—A delaved or prolonged 
reaction following transfusion is described by Bordley in seven¬ 
teen cases Of these cases three are reported for the first time 
and fourteen have been gathered from the literature The reac¬ 
tion generally runs a jieculiar and highly characteristic course 
which presents the following features* (a) Immediately after 
transfusion, there is a sharp febrile reaction followed frequently 
bv hemoglobmuria and invariably by suppression of urine 
(6) There is an interval of several days during which there is 
symptomatic improvement but continued oliguria (c) After 
tins interval the characteristic features of the delayed reaction 
develop rapidly They usually begin with agitation or drowsi¬ 
ness, which IS replaced by outspoken evidences of uremia Con¬ 
vulsions and coma may supervene The outcome is frequently 
fatal, eleven of the seventeen patients died Recovery is asso¬ 
ciated with diuresis, death occurs in uremia At necropsy the 
kidneys are swollen the tubular epithelial cells contain drops 
of a peculiar pigmented material and show advanced degenera¬ 
tive change^ the tubular lumens are filled with various cells 
blood pigment and debris Small necroses are generally found 
Ill the liver The events may be thus summarized A subject 
receives an injection of incompatible blood, his lidneys are 
severely damaged and in due course of time uremia sets in 
Several possible explanations of these events are discussed The 
delayed reaction is not rare, besides the seventeen cases dis 
cussed 111 detail a number of cases in the literature are cited 

Epigastric Distress —Smith and his associates assert that 
the recurring localized epigastric distress associated with an 
irritable colon or chronic appendicitis is gastric in origin and is 
induced by a reflex stimulation of the stomach The stimulation 
of the stomach is manifested by an increase in tone, particularly 
of the pyloric region, and an increase in the jicristaltic action 
The pain appears to be coincidental with the change in tone 
and the passage of a peristaltic wave over the pyloric jxirtion ot 
the stomach The distress may be induced any time at which 
there is sufficient stimulation of the stomach It may thus occur 
immediately after meals or at irregular intervals, but frequently 
a definite periodicity is observed which corresponds with the 
appearance of hunger contractions In certain instances of jicptic 
ulcer, a reflex stimulation of the stomach from the colon was 
demonstrated and the tvpical epigastric distress was induced 
The gastric alterations strikinglv resembled those associated vv ith 
irritable colon or chronic appendicitis and the pain occurred 
under the same conditions In those instances in which cpigas 
tnc distress was not induced bv a stimulation of the colon no 
significant changes were demonstrated in the stomach 

Acromegaly—Ralli reports a case of acromcgalv and severe 
diabetes with xanthoma diabeticorum The acromcgalv had 
persisted since adolescence and had apparciitlv preceded the 
onset of the diabetes In view of tlie fact tliat the patient had 
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marked acromegaly and showed a definite tumor of the pituitary 
ghnd, the sej erity of the diabetes is not surprising The hj pcr- 
cholcsteremia and lipemia responded well to insulin and diet, 
but in spite of this the tumors regressed slowdy The difficulty 
in keeping the patient continuously sugar free, e\cn with fairlv 
large doses of insulin, may be accounted for by the increased 
activity of the pituitary gland There seems to be little doubt 
that in this case the diabetes yvas a true diabetes melhtus, a fact 
attested to by the presence of the xanthoma, the hypercholes¬ 
teremia and the high blood sugar curyes 

Archives of Pathology, Chicago 

11 171 333 (Feb ) 1931 

Enterochromo Argentaffin Cells S B Pessin Wamvatosa Wis—p 171 
•Experimental Rheumatic I esions in Dogs and in Rabbits V II Moon 
and H L Steiiart Philadelphia—p 190 
•ribroiis Osteodystrophy (Osteitis Eibrosa) in Experimental ITjpcr 
parathyroidism of Guinea Pigs H L Jaffc A Bodanshy and J E 
Blair, New \orh'—p 207 

•Invasion of Eallopian Tube by Oxvuris Vermieulans \V J Jones 
La Crosse Wis and C II Bunting Madison Wis —p 229 

Mammary Gland Situated on Labium Majus J McFarland I'lidadclphia 
—p 236 

•Response of Blood Platelets to External Stimuli Lltraaiolct I ight Iodine 
and Coal Tar P E Steiner and F D Gunn Chicago—p 241 
•Significance of Inxasion of Blood Vessels in Adenomas of Thyroid Gland 
S Warren Boston —p 255 

Pulmonary Syphilis Frequency Pathology and Roentgenologic Appear 
ance hi C McIntyre Kalamazoo, Mich —p 259 

Rheumatic Lesions in Dogs and Rabbits—Young dogs 
and rabbits, not subjected to sensitization or other preaious treat¬ 
ment, were inoculated by Moon and Stewart with Streptococcus 
vindaus from a case of bacterial endocarditis in man The 
manifestations of disease that followed were similar to the clini¬ 
cal features of acute rheumatic fc\cr The gross and micro¬ 
scopic lesions Ill these animals were identical with those that 
characterize rheumatic disease These lesions included ycrrucosc 
valvular endocarditis, auricular endocarditis with calcification, 
rheumatic nodules—Aschoff bodies—in the myocardium lesions 
of the rheumatic typo in the aortic walls, prolifcratue endarteri¬ 
tis involving small arteries, and fibroid nodules in the subcuta¬ 
neous and muscular tissues Pericarditis with effusion was 
produced, but no pericardial adhesions Tlie organism inocu¬ 
lated was recultivated from some of the lesions and was demon¬ 
strated microscopically in sections from others The results 
followed a combination of intravenous inoculation with implan¬ 
tation of chronic focus It is not maintained that this mode of 
inoculation was essential to the production of the lesions The 
authors believe that the use of young animals and of freshly 
isolated cultures was of great importance in producing the 
lesions described The results obtained strengthen the cyidcnce 
that streptococci of low virulence arc the direct cause of rlicii 
matic disease 

Fibrous Osteodystrophy—^Jaffe and collaborators state 
that the subcutaneous injection of one large single dose of para- 
thvroid extract into a young guinea pig produces severe and 
rapid decalcification of the skeleton within forty-eight hours 
Age also seems to be a factor in the production of lesions of 
the bones after single injections of parathyroid extract Adult 
guinea-pigs given injections (20 units per hundred grams of 
body weight) did not show changes in the bones forty eight 
hours after the injection After repeated daily injections of 
smaller doses of parathyroid extract, resorption of bone and 
fibrosis of bone and marrow result The lesions observed after 
daily injections of parathyroid extract into guinea-pigs are of the 
same order as those described for osteitis fibrosa vvitiiout osteoid 
tissue in man Osteoid tissue and cysts in the marrow may 
appear during the repair of severe lesions in experimental hyper¬ 
parathyroidism of guinea-pigs 

Invasion of Fallopian Tube by Oxyuns Vermieulans 
—The case reported by Jones and Bunting is presented as add¬ 
ing to the data accumulating, which seem to show that the wide¬ 
spread parasite Oiyuns vermieulans (or more properly 
Entcrobius vcnmcnlaris) is not to be dismissed too lightly as 
of little clinical or pathologic importance In a woman, aged 22, 
with a history of prolonged perineal nocturnal itching and with 
symptoms of ]>ain and tenderness in the lower part of the abdo¬ 
men accompanied by fever and leukocytosis, there was found 


at operation (1) acute appendicitis, with many nematodes of 
the genus Orynris vermieulans in the lumen, and fecal con 
centrations, and (2) acute salpingitis, with a female oxjund 
embedded in the wall of the tube 

Response of Blood Plates to External Stimuli-Ninety 
enumerations of the blood plates, leukocytes and erythrocjtes 
in the blood of fourteen normal rabbits were made by Sterner 
and Gunn The average normal plate counts in this group of 
animals were somewhat higher than those reported by other 
investigators The effect of ultaviolct irradiation on blood 
plates as reported by previous investigators was corroborated 
Iodine applied to the backs of rabbits caused tlirombocytosis, 
beginning in from two to five davs, reaching a maximum by the 
sixth day, and slovvlv receding to a normal level m from two 
to three weeks Marked secondary anemia sometimes occurred 
within twenty-four hours, with a return of the erythrocjtes to 
normal in from two to three weeks Coal tar applied to the 
back was followed by cither thrombocytosis or thrombopenia 
The numbers of the other blood elements were not appreciabh 
changed The similarity between the effects on the plate level 
of ultraviolet ravs and of other substances producing dermatitis 
suggests tint the effects may be due to tissue injury and to 
the absorption of breakdown products that stimulate the forma¬ 
tion of blood plates 

Invasion of Blood Vessels in Adenomas of Thyroid — 
Of 1 114 adenomas of the thyroid studied by Warren, 34 showed 
evidence of invasion of blood vessels Of these 34, 2 occurred 
Ill patients who died from multiple metastases In the fatal 
cases the appearance was not any more suggestive of carcinoma 
than 111 the others A guarded prognosis should be given m 
those cases of thyroid adenoma tliat show inv'asion of blood 
vessels 

Colorado Medicine, Denver 

28 101 142 (March) 1931 

Rclvtionsbip Between Bhisician and Health Department. C E Waller 
WashinRton D C—p 103 

Is Present Health Program Adequate^ C E Harris Woodmen—P lUS 
Care of Obstetric Cases Outside of Hospitals C Gillaspie Boulder 

—p 112 

Ophthalmia Neonalorum C A Rmgle Greeley—p 118 
Diabetes Afcllmis C F Kemper Denver—p 122 
Dtakiiosis and ManaBemcnt of Peripheral Nerve lesions W^ A Bunten 
and R J Bocscl Chejenne \\>o—p 134 


Journal of Lab & Clinical Medicine, St Louis 

1C 137 53S (Feb) 1931 

C'lsc of Pj cloncplintis of Preginney Due to Eberthclla Alkalcscens 
N W PopofT and M P SpinsuicK Rocbcstcr N ^ —P 
CUnicil Treatment of Asthnntic Patients in Allergen Proof Chaniber* 
\V S Van Lcciiuen Loiden Holland—p ^*12 
Studies of Toxicitj of Alpha Butyloxi Cinchoninic Acid Diethjl 

Diamide droclilondc (Isupercaine) \Y R Bond and N Blooni 
Ivicliniond Va —p “I*!? 

Role of Serum Globulins m Wassermann Reaction S T 
Detroit-—p 451 

Clinical Method for Quantitative Determination of Pancreatic Fermcn 5 
In Duodenal Contents E Hollander Isew \ork—p 460 
Use of Rodella Putrinietcr m Study of Intestinal Putrefaction B 
Pierce Roclicstcr N —p 466 . 

/►II \ allies in Routine Unnaljsis O B Pratt and H 0 S^aro 

I os Angeles—p 471 . 

Uniform System of Hematologic Methods for Use Mifb OxaJated \ 

Blood E E Osgood II D Haskins and P E Trotnian Portiana 
Ore—p 476 ^ 

Simplification of Osgood Haskins Htmoelobin Method E E Of 

II D Ila'skms and F T Trotman Portland Ore—p 4SJ , - m 

Rapid Method for Determination of Scdimtntation Rate ^ 

Results in Health and Disease H D Haskins F E Tro 
E E Osgood and A lilalhieu Portland Ore—p 487 , 

Reduction of Phosphomobbdic Acid b> Monomethj Iparannd^enol 
Use in Quantitatiie Determination of Phosphorus in Blood 

Leiboff ^cw \ork—p 495 AMliod 

Determinations of Blood Proteins by Direct Micro Kjeldahl Mei 
R S Hubbard Clifton Springs N \ —P 500 

Gunther Greenberg Method for Determining Ino^pnic Phosphorus 
Filtrate from Calcium Anabsis R P Bolton Los Angeles P ^ 
Graphic Method for Measuring Dotting Time of Blood K 

Foster Chicago—p 505 , « v 'netcnni 

Use of Interferometer for Serum Protein and Protein Fraction ve 
nations \V J Dieckmann St Louis—p 513 rorbc‘= 

Determination of Cholesterol in Blood Plasma and Serum J 

Richmond Va—p 520 , p 3 

New Automatic Pipetting Macliine L E Drummond Upper l>a / 

—p 522 
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Medical Journal and Record, New York 

133 151 208 (Fch 18) 1931 

Induslrjal Disaljilily Versus Pun Inlcnsilj T \\ Ertgar Nun V orV. 
—p 157 

Psjchic Value of Music and Color in Infant and Child Nutrition G D 
Scott Neil loch—p I Cl 

Preiention of Degenerative Diseases If F Laiigliorst niiiiliiiist III 
—p 1C3 

*Use of Amytal as Adjnnet to Spinal Anesthesia H Kostcr anti 
L P Kasman Brooklyn—p 167 

lielation of Hypophysis to Thyroid S J Dsseiisoii New \ ork—p 169 
Temperature and Lenkocyte Contit in Disorders of I iver M F C oehel 
and A Kanof Brooklyn—p 171 

Printer of Pnennionia Therapeutics E E Cornwall Brooklyn—p 17a 
Use of Surgical Diathermy About Month of rnstachian Tube for Infec 
tion and Catarrh of Middle Ear L AI Iliird New T ork—p 176 

End Results of Rhinologic Siirgery G D Volf New \ork—p 178 

Schilling Index as Aid in Prognosis and Diagnosis of Complications in 
Pneumonia S H Kohlman Philadelphia —p IS2 
Tonsillectomy in Relation to Recurrence of Rheumatic Maiiifcstatioiis 
B Katz Los Angeles—p 185 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Bronchopulmonary Disease M Jacobs and 
L Bodies Plidadclphia—p 187 

Practical Therapeutics Hypodermic Technic J F Bicak New \oik 
—p 191 

Spinal Anesthesia —Koster and Kasman report tlicir obscr 
lations oil the use of sodium amytal as an adjunct to spnni 
anesthesia in 139 operations performed under spinal aneslliesi i 
with prehmiiiarj amjtal preparation During the admmistrattoii 
the patient falls asleep This effect is quite dramatic Some 
patients attempt to avoid this effect but it is irresistible If 
engaged in conversation, they will often fall asleep in the middle 
of a sentence after slight slurring of the preceding words 
Patients with more highly sensitive nervous sjstems and those 
with high basal metabolic rates usually require more of the 
drug than others There is no nausea, vomiting, larjngospasm 
or excitement before sleep ensues As the injection continues 
the sleep becomes more profound and snoring frequentlj follows 
If the injection is made more rapidly a period of apnea may 
occur, during which the heart beat continues forcefullj and 
regularlj With the apnea comes cjanosis of varjmg hue 
dependent on the dosage Even with slow injection of the solu 
tion, in larger doses cjanosis develops With cjaiiosis there 
IS occasionall) a prominent circumoral pallor The pupils 
remain normal in size or become slightly constricted If mor¬ 
phine IS given previously, the pupils are always pinpoint The 
gag reflex remains present There is slight relaxation of the 
rectal and vesical sphincters The knee jerks dimmish and dis¬ 
appear finally The corneal reflex becomes abolished as the 
dose increases The skin reflex is practically never absent in 
an adult who receives 1 Gm or less, but it may be markedly 
diminished The respirations are usually decreased in amplitude 
but regular The rate is slightly increased at first but then 
rapidly decreases until m one case it reached as low as twelve 
a minute In another case Cheyne-Stokes breathing developed 
iiiiinediately after the injection of I Gm of sodium amytal and 
asted about five minutes, after winch regular breathing followed 
•n a third case there was a period of complete cessation of 
respiration for three minutes during which artificial respiration 
"as employed to maintain the interchange of gases Then 
spontaneously respiration began The pulse rate is usually 
slightly increased, seldom decreased, and often remains normal 
IS a full, bounding pulse, alvvay s regular and nev er dicrotic 
Hie blood pressure nearly always fall sfroni 5 to 30 mm sys 
olic and S to 20 mm diastolic In three cases there was an 
increase of 5 to 10 mm systolic with no diastolic change In 
patients with hypiertension, the tendency toward a fall in the 
pressure is much more marked This fall m pressure lias no 
untoward effect and m no way contraindicates the use of spinal 
anesthesia as long as the patient is placed m the Trendelenburg 
position The operation can be performed with all the advan 
'ages accruing from the use of spinal anesthesia and the employ 
meiit of the sodium amytal 

Temperatures in Disorders of Liver —Goebel and Kanot 
present a statistical study of 172 cases of liver conditions their 
main interest being concerned with observations on temperature 
■"'0 Icukoeytc count The cases are groujicd as follow s primary 
rarciiioma 11 alcoholic cirrhosis 52 syphilitic cirrhosis 19 
iniscellaneoub conditions 41 catarrhal jaundice 31 acute vel 
9" atrophv 6 and liver abscess 12 In prmian carcinoma 


63 6 per cent of the temperatures were below 99 6 F The 
remaining 36 4 jier cent were above 100 F The white blood 
cell count was from 6,500 to 22,600 36 3 per cent were below 
10000 In alcoholic cirrhosis 48 7 per cent had temperatures 
below 996 r 26 9 per cent had elevation of temperature which 
could be accounted for by complications and 24 4 per cent had 
elevations of temperature that could not be accounted for The 
leukocyte count ranged from 3 200 to 17,400 In eight cases it 
was not taken In 72 7 per cent the count was below 10 000 
the remaining percentage was above In syphilitic cirrhosis 
53 per cent had temperature below 99 6 F, 47 per cent above, 
the leukocytes in all nineteen cases ranged from 7 000 to 17,400 
83 3 per cent were below 10,000 In the miscellaneous group 
the authors hesitated to draw any conclusions because of the 
many factors involved which may have caused not only an 
increase m the number ot leukocytes but also the elevation of 
tciniierature Catarrhal jaundice showed 741 per cent of tern 
peraturcs below 99 6 F 6 4 jicr cent had an elevation accounted 
for bv complications the remaining 19 5 pci cent had tempera¬ 
tures above 100 F unexplained The leulocyte count ranged 
from 4 400 to 30 000 In 50 per cent the count vv as below 10,000, 
in a case of pneumonia it was 30,000 Acute yellow atrophy 
showed 666 per cent of temperatures below 99 6 F The 

leukocyte count of tins series was from 4 500 to 19200 One 

patient with liver abscess bad a temperature of 99 2 F , the 
other eleven or 91 7 per cent, had temperatures that ranged 
from 99 to 106 The leukocyte count ranged from 5,400 to 
49000 111 91 7 jier cent of the cases it was above 10,000 

Michigan State M Soc Journal, Grand Rapids 

30 123 254 (Maich) 1911 

Achievements of Modern Medicine B R Corbus Gnnd Rapids—p 12^ 
Shall It be Radium or Surgery in Treatment of Uterine Fibroids’ 
H N\ Hewitt Detroit—p 129 

Bilateral H>sterical Mastoiditis C McClelland Detroit—p 131 
The Hard of Hearing Child and the Deaf Child E Aniberg Detroit 
—P 135 

Progress m General Medicine W Vorthrup Grand Rapids—p 139 
The Blind Spot and Its Pathologic Signihcance R J Sisson Detroit 
—p 142 

Scrum Reactions E L DeGowin Ann Arbor—p 345 
Pyrifer in Treatment of Locomotor Ata\ia I I Polozker and I M 
Altshuler Detroit—p 148 

Sinusitis in Children S E Barnett Detroit —p 150 
Intussusception of Bowel with Overshadowing Neurologic Symptoms 
Fatal Termination with Autopsy W M Donald and 11 L Perils 
Detroit—p 154 

Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham 

24 ISI 272 (March) 1931 

Hemochromatosis Case with Pathologic and Biochemical Studies \V H 
Higgins and F P Putts Richmond \a—p 181 
Animal Experiments in Operative Procedure for Fusion of Sacro-IIiac 
Joint W C Campbell Memphis Tenn —p ISo 
Traumatic Hemarthrosis of Knee Joint C C Garr I cxinglon Kj 
—p 189 

Bone Changes Produced by Diseases of Hematopoietic System J W 
Pierson Baltimore—p 191 

Pseudomjcosis Due to Micrococcus Mjeetuus J I* Hamilton Memphis 
Tenn —p 195 

Improvement m Management of Lpper Abdominal Operations Advan 
tages of Anatomic Incision A O Singleton Galveston Texas—p 200 
Urosclectan Radiologic and Urologic Stud) B Lewis C Carroll and 
Schattyn St Louis —p 206 

Abruptio Placentae C N\ Putnej Staunton Na—p 210 
Occlusion Catheter Technic in Instrumental Urography R J Holmes 
and M M Cooeland Miami Fla—p 215 
Value of Bismuth Sodium Tartrate in Treatment of Lrologic Conditions 
C \\ Shrop hire Birmingham—p 21S 
Cholesterol Effect of Cholesterol Feeding in Anemia M J Fhpsc and 
J Matthieu Miami Fla —p 224 

Meningococcus Meningitis Memphis Otitbrtak in 1930 C J Lcv> 
Memphis Tenn —p 232 

Trihromethanol as Anesthetic in Operations on Nose and Throat E A 
Looper Baltimore —p 23S 

TnbroniellJiiol as a Basal Anesthetic J A Norl and R J Schorl 
Baltimore —p 244 

Spontaneous Hvpogbcemia Role of Diet in Etiology and Treatment 
\\ C Waters Jr Atlanta Ga—p 249 
Edema of Conjunctiva E W Burton Univcrit> \a—p 252 
Brown Sequard (Guinea Pig) Convul ions and Their Human Applications 
L B Alford St Loui'* —p 256 

Adrenalin in Treatment of Contraction Ring M I RueJeer Richmond 
N a —p 258 

Fracture of Pelvis H M Michel Augu ta Ga—p 26t 
Tendencies of Medical Education W I Biernng Dcs Moinc* Iowa 
—p 265 
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Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth 

20 695 770 (Feb ) 1931 

■■Spinal Anomalies J M Martin Dallas —p 702 

'Pathology of Chronic Radiocicrmatitis J C Michael Houston—p 710 
Coronary Occlusion with Ueport of Cases and Nccropsj Findings J L 
Robinson Temple—p 715 

•Case of Carcinoma of Nasopharynx C E Hall Fort Worth—p 719 
Arthritic Pelvis in Pregnancy R I Grogan Fort Worth —p 721 
Occipitoposterior Position Afethod of Diagnosis and Technic for Delivery 
of Persistent Cases W W Maxwell San Antonio—p 724 
Occipitoposterior Position J W Alclver Dallas—p 726 
Acute Lymphatic Leukemia with Primary Sjmptonis in Throat F II 
Newton Dallas—p 729 

Responsbility of Practitioner in Rendering First Aid iii Oplithaliiiic 
Emergencies J Af \\ oocisoii Temjde —p 732 
Oral Radiographic Consultation R C Curtis Corsicana —-p 734 
Roentgen Ray Treatment of Original Foci of Infection in Chronic Conor 
rhea in Male B J Roberts and J It Smith I iibhocU—p 736 
Cose of Sporotrichosis with Disseminate Skin lesions and Bone Involve 
raent W P Brown and AI Owen Fort Worth—p 739 
Diet and the Individual R M Purdie Itoiiston—p 740 
Colds Common and Uncommon A S Garrett Weatherford—p 744 

Spinal Anomalies —Martin states tint spinal anotnalics and 
h> pcrlrophic changes arc found to occur in some degree in about 
“iO per cent of all spinal cases in which roentgen exanimation 
IS used Phjsicians who accept service as expert witnesses in 
cases m which damages are claimed as a result of spinal injuries 
should familiarize themselves with the subject of spinal atioma 
lies, occupational changes and hvpcrtrophic changes In order 
to protect their interests against the malingerer and protect the 
health and interest of the laborer, all institutions eniploving 
labor should have roentgen examinations of the spines of their 
new workmen made as a prehnnnarj procedure Lxtrenic care 
should be exercised in the study of spinal anomalies, because 
incomplete ribs, segments of vertebrae and uminitcd transverse 
processes have frcciuently been classified as fractures and dis 
locations Spondjlohsthesis, though relativclj rare is liiovvii 
to occur more often than was formcrlj believed While usuallv 
the result of trauma, the condition maj be caused bj mal¬ 
formation in the articulations between the fifth lumbar vertebra 
and the sacrum, together with a change m posture in which 
case the luxation is of slow development Hypertrophic changes 
Ill the spinal vertebrae arc the result of slow metabolic develop¬ 
ment and are seldom seen m roentgenograms of the spine of 
persons less than 40 years of age, and cannot with anj degree 
of certauuty be associated with trauma as a causative factor 
Chrome Radiodermatitis —In a study of sections from six 
cases of radiodermatitis, Michael found that no tissue of the 
cutis escaped the injurious effects of the rajs Most profoundly 
affected, apparently, are the dermal appendages, as in all sections 
these structures had completely disappeared The blood vessels 
are so marl edly affected that a circulatory disturbance in the 
affected area is bound to follow There can be no doubt that 
progressive endarteritis, by choking off the nourishment of the 
other constituents, causes degenerative changes m them and 
prevents any return to a normal state, even if that were possible 
It IS unlikely that the other tissues are, in a sense, sccondarilv 
involved m the pathologic alterations It seems more probable 
that they are permanently altered by the rav This change 
could well be a permanent physicochemical change in cellular 
metabolism That this is So seems indicated by the fact that 
the atrophy of chronic radiodermatitis is always of the sclerous 
type 

Carcinoma of Nasopharynx—According to Ball, car 
emoma of the nasopharynx is more common than is generally 
believed, an early diagnosis being unusual on account of the 
multiplicity of extranasal symptoms In a case observed by him 
the intracranial extension was through the foramen laccrum, 
with early involvement of the gasserian ganglion, and was in 
the form of a proliferation of tumor cells along nerve trunl s 
rather than a large tumor mass Early and complete surgical 
removal of these tumors is difficult and combined radium and 
roentgen treatment offers the only hojie of cure at the present 
tune In anv cases of cniiial nerve involvement a careful 
examination of the nasopharynx is highly important since in 
this region small tumors produce early and rapid extension to 
the cranial nerves 


United States Vet Bur M Bull, Washington, D C 

7 111196 (Feb J 1931 

'Use of Uroselcctan in Uroi.npli) R S E Murray—p 111 
Selection of Tuticrculonv Falicnts for Thoracoplasty \V H Thtnlt. 
—P 117 

'Pliruiicolomy in Nonapical Pulmoinrj Tuberculosis A G Walttr — 

P 124 

Rocky Alouiilain Spotted Pever Four Cases C L Magruder—p P 
Atnlinberiiif: in Psychotic Patients M D Clayton —p 129 
Cliiiicvl Aspects of Blood Pressure F B Alomssey—p 133 
Artcrnl Hypertension F S Biker—p 139 
Ncuropsychiatric Ohscrvations A P Smith—p 141 
'Influence of Intcrciirrcnt Diseases upon Psvehoses J F Wood—p 111 
Should RocnlKeii Ray Displace Physical Examination of Lungs’ G 0 
Bassett —p 146 

ronsilicctomy for Adidl Patients H E Vfize—p IjO 
fnstitiitional Care in Catatonic Dementia Praecox J A Robinson — 

P 152 

Value of Calisthcnic I xcrciscs for psy’chotic Patients E H Clark 
—P 154 

Importance of Ground Parole for Psychotic Patients I E Scharl — 

P 156 

Discipline of Hospital Patients H C Sharp—p 158 

lopax m Urography—Murray had lopax administered to 
him and records the sensations experienced During the first 
two or three minutes there was only a slight burning sensation 
in the left arm, then an indescribable, v lolent sensation of muscle 
cramp vvas noted in the arm and hand As the continuih of 
the injection w is broken bv the refill of the syringe, some relief 
vvas noted At the same time a sense of uneasiness became 
manifest As the injection continued this gave place to a feeling 
of great lassitude which remained for two or three hours With 
lilts feeling of malaise there vvas a sense of heat at the back of 
the head and over the left side of the face The author became 
inknscK thirstv and drank four glasses of cold water before 
his thirst vvas satiated At the end of five or six hours be fell 
well but extrcmclv tired He noted that in reading print the 
letters were m constant motion This cleared up vvitlun tiientj 
four hours Distant vision remained unaffected There was 
no increase in the pulse, nausea, headache or other ill effects 
were not noted 

Selection of Tuberculous Patients for Thoracoplasty 
—Tltearle states that thoracoplastv m general, is adapted to 
those cases of chrome pulmonary tuberculosis which are usually 
associated with cavitation, when the involvement is unilateral 
and of a fibrocaseous type, and when artificial pneumothorax 
therapy has been unsuccessful or is not indicated An ideal case 
for the procedure is the patient with early chronic tuberculosis 
who is in relatively good condition is afebrile, has mvolvemeu 
of onlv one hiiig which is exhibiting adequate natural resistance 

by Us fibrous character, whose response to months of modern con 

scrvative thcrapv makes doubtful the prospect of ultimate cure 
therewith, and m whom pleural adhesions prevent satisfactory 
collapse of cavities by artificial pneumothorax Such favora e 
conditions for operation have not been the rule in the authors 
experience Mon. commonly the condition of the contralatera 
lung or of the heart has rendered the problem more perplexing 
Unfortunately, the better lung is seldom found without some 
evidence of the disease because of the advanced condition o 
patients usually presented for thoracoplastv , but operation 
should not be denied otherwise suitable cases when the esioi 
IS limited and apical and sufficient clinical observations ’ 
roentgenograms show that it is not progressive On j’ 
hand the attitude must always be decidedly unfavorabe 
thoracoplastv when anv activitv is present in the opposite 
or base, or when the lesion is in the exudative stage, ev 
though entirely iiiiilaferal Thoracoplasty is contramoica 
when there is associated tuberculosis of the intestnm, ki i • 
larynx (ulcerated stage) larger bones or joints, or Po ® 
case but is permissible when there is only moderate mvo v 
of the larynx or peritoneum, in otherwise justifiable ri 
Deserving of special mention among the serious d'^^tises c 
phcating tuberculosis that preclude thoracoplasty are cli 
nephritis, diabetes, amyloid visceral disease which is tne 
protean manifestation of prolonged toxemia, the psychoses, 
valvular heart disease The age limit for surgical 
arbitrarily considered as from IS to 45 years The slig \ 

dency to fibrosis in the young makes 18 years a much s j 
lower level Six case reports are given i 
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Phremcotomy in Nonapical Pulmonary Tuberculosis — 
Walker reports two cases of pulmonarj tuberculosis that illus 
trate the supreme importance for medical c\aminers to bear in 
mind that actnc tuberculosis maj exist in a region in the lung 
where it cannot be diagnostieated by the methods of physical 
examination alone, that, when occurring in these regions, the 
disease has a greater tendency to unfavorable progression than 
if located abo\e the claMcIe, and that, in such cases, there is 
confronted the necessity for considering early surgical interven¬ 
tion in the form of phremcotomy or artificial pneumothorax 
The therapeutic conclusion to be drawn from these case histones 
IS that surgical measures, especially phremcotomy, should be 
instituted early m nonapical tuberculosis, unless there is definite 
eiidence, from physical and roentgen examinations, that resolu¬ 
tion IS taking place in the inaohed lung area 
Arterial Hypertension —For a di ignosis of essential hyper¬ 
tension, renal disease must be eliminated This is done by 
Baker by a test of the functional activity of the kidneys 
(phenolsulphonphthalein), before and after exercise, a diemical 
examination of the blood to determine nonprotem nitrogen and 
no increase of chlorides, a determination that there is no 
eiidence of cardiac failure, which is made by blood pressure 
readings before and after exercise, to note ivlietber a normal 
comeback of heart muscle is present a determination that 
urinary albumin is absent or present only as a trace and that 
hyaline casts are few or absent (if only a trace of albumin is 
present or only a few casts the urine should be tested from a 
sample taken after exercise), and a determination that the 
specific gravity of the urine is not too low (with a range from 
1000 to 1005) 

Influence of Intercurrent Diseases on Psychoses —It 
appears to Wood that psychoses are influenced by intercurrent 
infections and, m his experience, often favorably influenced 
Just how far the intruding infection will affect the psychosis 
depends not only on the relative severity and deeprootedness of 
the psychosis but also on the constitutional condition of the 
patient affected If he is weak, with no resistance the chances 
are that the result of the mtercurrent infection will be disas¬ 
trous If, on the other hand, he is robust, with a strong con¬ 
stitution, the end result will be more favorable, and one may 
evpect anything from a slight improvement to complete remis¬ 
sion in the psychosis 

Virginia Medical Monthly, Richmond 

57 775 836 (March) 1931 

Treatment of Carcinoma of Cervix W Neilt Jr Baltimore—p 775 
Encephafograpliy m Diagnosis of Brain Lesions J G Lyerly Richmond 
—P 778 

Fractures of Pelvis M H Todd Norfolk—p 781 
Surgical Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis I A Bigger Richmond 
—P ?S6 

Extract of Watermelon Seed in Treatment of Hypertension B P 
Sen-ard Roanoke—p 7^8 

Eatal Emboli Cases O T Amory Newport News—p 795 
Problem m Intestinal Surgery J A Gannon Washington D C — 
p /98 

Milk Protein Therapy m E)e Disease W H Carter Washington D C 
—P 802 

Siamese Tvvins J J Mundell Wasliington D C —p 803 
nterococcus Peritonitis and PIcuritis F VV Shaiv Riclimond—-p 80d 
Arachnid,sm Too Cases J T Vaughn Ashland—p S06 

Oil Its Vitamins and Those of Other Foods J C Eckhardt 
Washington D C—p 807 

se of Unilateral Fxophthalmos rolloiiing Thvroidectomy J P 
Earnest and W V\ Sager Washington D C —p SOS 
■ntraienous Urographj A A Creecy Newport News—p 809 

West Virginia Medical Journal, Charleston 

27 97 144 (.March) 19ol 

Use and Misuse of Roentgen Rays in Skin Diseases H T Phillips and 
w J Morginson Wheeling —p 97 

T.it* General Practitioner H Hall Wheeling—p lOO 

^ ^ Boiler Jr Charleston—p 122 
renua bust American Disease F E Brimmer Dehue and 
liuntingfon —p nc 

rcatmeni of Pulmonary Tuberculosis C H Maxiiell Morgan 

town—p 133 

Cmhng^s^Ul„, W R Laird and W V \\ ilkerson Montgomerj 

^ vn^ Ulcers B I Golden and V\ M JunUu 

Ulans_p 13(1 


FOREIGN 

An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
below Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted 

Bntish Medical Journal, London 

1 337 382 (Feb 28) 1931 

Classiiication of Brain Tumors and Practical Application W Penficld 
—p 337 

Prevention of Tuberculosis in Children F M MePhedran —p 342 
•Diverticula of Duodenum S G Scott—p 346 

•Backache in Women Treatment and Significance C L Kark—p 348 

Septicemia and Encephalitis in Relation to Vaccination R Priest — 
p 349 

Diverticula of Duodenum —While granting that diver¬ 
ticula may be present in large numbers m the colon without 
giving rise to symptoms, Scott thinks that those arising from 
any section of the duodenum eventually produce some form of 
abdominal disturbance or distress whether from direct or reflex 
causes, and m some cases this may even be of an acute nature, 
although more frequently it is encountered as a chronic con¬ 
dition (diverticulitis duodenale) He now includes a duodenal 
diverticulum in the list of undiagnosed causes of the condition 
known as "chronic abdomen” which is, in his experience more 
often than not due to one of the following, placed m order of 
their frequency (1) duodenal ileus, (2) splenic drag (incom¬ 
plete enteroptosis), and (3) duodenal diverticulum It will be 
realized, therefore, that diverticula, especially those arising m 
connection with the duodenum, have ceased to be only of aca¬ 
demic interest and call for much more careful consideration 
and investigation than has hitherto been given them The clinical 
diagnosis is practically impossible as the abdominal symptoms 
are so varied and at times closely resemble other pathologic 
lesions In fact, most of the cases the author has had to inves¬ 
tigate have been sent with the provisional diagnosis of gastric 
or duodenal ulcer, cholecystitis or appendicitis, practically the 
identical list of lesions that the symptoms in duodenal ileus 
suggest The causes of symptoms are direct and reflex As 
with an appendix, an acute or chronic infection or inflamma¬ 
tion may occur As a rule, however, these changes are only 
catarrhal but in some cases suppuration, ulceration and even 
perforation are seen It is a mistake to conclude that, because 
a diverticulum found by chance at a postmortem examination 
shows no evidence of inflammation, therefore it gave rise to no 
symptoms during life Considerable abdominal distress, making 
the patients life a misery may result from its indirect effects 
It IS not essentia! for infection to be present to give rise to 
symptoms A reflex resulting m spasm of the pylorus or for¬ 
cible peristalsis of the duodenum, a form of duodenal ileus, 
may lead to definite attacks of pain and vomiting, often called 
‘ bilious attacks,' and starting in childhood 

Backache in Women—Kark states that in the treatment 
of backache the most essential factor is the provision of ade¬ 
quate support and rest This problem is not so simple as it 
appears The support must be adjusted to the exact degree 
demanded by the patient to afford relief and comfort In other 
words, it must relax the strained spinal ligaments and the 
musculature A support that is too strong or too weak will 
fail in Its purpose Rest in bed without an arch support is of 
httle value and is often harmful, as most beds sag, the patient 
lying in a saucer shaped hollow, with shoulders and feet well 
above the level of the lumbar arcli, which becomes dorsiflexcd 
It IS obvious that the degree of support will vary according 
to the patents weight the type of arch and the attitude of 
the body that is the angle it males with the horizontal at 
the point where the sacrum impinges on the bed To fulfil 
these conditions a simple apparatus has been dciised The 
device consists of a rubber bag large enough to cover the 
lumbar arch to which is connected a piece of rubber tubing 
suflnciently long to be brought round to the front the patient 
To tiie free end of the tubing is attached a vahe and bulb 
Similar to that used on a sphygmomanometer The rubber 
cushion IS easily inflated to the required degree the vahe 
being used as a control B\ its aid the back can be maintained 
m a constant state of relaxation and freedom from strain only 
m this wav can ach ng be effectively remedied Generally 

speaking faulty posture in bed produces not only much dis¬ 
comfort backache disturbed sleep and avoidable suffering hut 
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other more serious effects The typical patient propped up in 
the Towler or sitting position has Ins back bent and lumbar 
arch flattened, with the result that the diaphragm is cramped 
and Its function impaired Consequently the patient ceases to 
breathe deeply, the lower lobes of the lungs are not ventilated 
satisfactorily and postoperative pulmonary complications arc 
probable sequelae 

Glasgow Medical Journal 

3 1 49 104 (Feb ) 1911 

'Trcatnient of Lolnr Pncimionn with Felton 5 Serum J M Cowan 
'ind A W Harrington —p 49 
Administration of I rlton s Scrum J Flcniing —p 54 
Treatment of Lobar Piieiinionia b> Felton Serum Scrologie Typing of 
'Pneumonia R Cruicksbaiik —p 59 
Biochemieal Aspects of I obar Ptieiiiiionia D B Cutlibertson —p 64 

Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia with Felton’s Serum 
—Cowan and Harrington have treated fifty-eight cases of pneu 
monia with leltons serum Six of the patients died 10j per 
tent as contrasted with a mortalitj of 18 4 i>cr cent in their 
old scries of 856 cases llic figures however arc really more 
favorable rdtons serum is effective with tvpes I and 11 
infections alone It has no effect on the other infections 
Grouping the types I and II infections together one has forty 
one cases vv ith three deaths a mortality of 7 3 per cent of the 
other fourteen patients three died a mortality of 21 4 per cent 
It seems clear that lobar pneumonia, as recognized clinically, is 
due to a pneumococcal iiilcction, and that more than half the 
cases are due to infection by type I or 11 The occurrence of 
pneumonia m an adult is, the authors believe an indication to 
use Feltons scrum at once, and to contimie its administration 
until the patient is better, or bactcnologic investigation shows 
that type I or II is not the causal organism m the particular 
case 

International Journal of Psycho-Analysts, London 

12 1 121 (Jvn ) 1931 

Problem of Paul Morphy Contribution to r«>dioanal>si8 of Chess 
n Jones —p I 

Technic of Ps>choaMaf>sis F F Sharpe—p 24 

I’nnciple of Entropy and Death Instinct S Dcrnfcld and S reitclhcrg 

—p 61 

Comments on Pcrnfcld and Feitelberg s Principle of Entrop) and Death 
Instinct R O Kapp —p 82 

1 reud s Theory of Instinct and Other Ps>chobiologic Theories L S 
Penrose —p 87 

Irish Journal of Medical Science, Dublin 

C 49 96 (Feb ) 1931 

Ultraviolet Light Roentgen Rays and Radium as Therapeutic Agents 
P MacCarvill—p 51 

Renal Rickct‘< W I de C Wheeler and A G Thompson—p 71 
Recent Statistics of Rotunda Hospital II Jcllctt—p 77 
Treatment in Psychoncuroscs L A Bcnnet—p 85 

Journal of Neurology and Psychopathology, London 

11 193 288 (Jan) 1931 

Approach to Study of Hysteria S A K Wilson—p 193 
Pathology of Chronic Epidemic Encephalitis Four Cases with Cerebral 
Lesions R Carmichael —P 207 
Problem of Social Adjustment R G Cordon —p 239 
Value of Routine E'camination of Cerebrospinal Flnid Examination of 
3 200 Fluids N McDiarmid—p 247 


Journal of Physiology, London 

ri 121 228 (Feb 25) 1931 

Potential Changes m Isolated Brain Stem of Goldfish K D Adrian 
and F J J Buytendijk—p 121 

Initial and Recovery Heat Production of \ ertebrate Nerve D W 
Bronk—p lo6 

Relation of Temperature to Pulse Rate of Frog J Barcroft and J J 
Izquierdo—p N't 

Relation of Temperature to Heart Rate of South African Frog (\cnopus 
Dactylcthra) N B Taylor—p 156 

Effect of Cocaine on Actions of Adrenalin and Tyranune J H Burn 
and M L Tainter—p 169 

Sympathetic Innervation of Stomach Effect of Stimulation of Pen 
arterial Nerves on Stomach and Small Intestine B A McSvvincj 
and J M Robson—p 194 

Observations on Perfusion of Isolated Kidney by Pump A Ilcnmigvvaj 
—p 20J 

Creatine and Phosphorus Content of Muscle M Brown ami C G 
Imrie—p 214 

Influence of Crcatire on Excretion of Pho«iphatcs by Kidney M Brawn 
and C G Imne—p 222 


Journal of State Medicine, London 

30 125 186 (Mvrch) 1931 

Piicimioiiia Lsc ot Pneumococcus Vaccine in Treatment of Cast! of 
I ofnr Pncninonia W H Pirl —p I2a 
Iinporniicc of Complete Studj of Nutritional Value of Milk R S 
Williams and E C V Mattick —p 141 
Oiilbrnks of Jamaici Ginger Paralysis in United Stales E E Hunt. 
—p 157 

Postcnccpbalitic Parkinsonism and Military Pensions R Cruchci— 
p 165 

Rat Menace A iM Hogarth—p 173 


Lancet, London 

1 393 450 (Peb 21) 1931 

* Use of BCG 111 1 accination of Oifves Against Tiitierculosis J fl 
Buxton and A S Griffith —p 393 
DissecliiiK Anciirjsm of Aorta F A Wood—p 402 
Rupture of Uterus J St G Wilson —p 404 
Case of Acute Tbromboiicnic I iirjinra Hemorrhagica Cured b> Siileaec 
tomj H S Ic Marquaml and J Mills—p 405 
Acute Pancreatitis Folloning Ljsol Poisoning V Delia!—p 407 
Fatal Case of Antlirax AIK Rankin —p 407 


B C G in Vaccination of Calves—Fifty one calves were 
vacciifUctl bv Buxton and Griffith with BCG by various 
iiitibods—ten by feeding, four iiitratracbeally three subcuta 
iiLOUslv And thirtv-four intravenously—and were subsequently 
tested AS to tlicir resistance to tuberculosis, fogetlier uith four 
Iccii untrcAtcd calves, by the intrAvenous injection of fully viru 
lent bovine Inbcrclc bAcdli m doses ranging from I to 025 mg 
of culture Vll the sixtv-five caIvcs had been previously tested 
with tubcreulin bv the double intrAdermAl test and had not 
re Acted Five control cAlves received each 1 mg of bovine 
tubercle bACilli auiI died in from fifteen and one half to twenty 
seven davs (average, tvventv days) of acute milnrv tuberculosis 
Seven calves received each 0 25 mg and died in from eighteen 
ind one half to twenty-seven days (average, twenty four davs) 
of general imliarv tuberculosis Two calves were inoculated 
with siinlJcr doses—namely 01 mg and 005 mg, respectively 
—and died of severe general tuberculosis m thirty nine and 
sixty days Vaccinated calves were not given doses of less than 
0 25 mg It nnv be said therefore that thev received at least 
from five to twentv times the dose nccessarv to cause fatal 
general tuberculosis m normal calves The conclusion is drawn 
tint till ■-train of B C G used throughout the experiments would 
apiicar to be avindent for the calf and incapable of giving nse 
to progressive tuberculosis even vvbcn inoculated mtravenouslv 
m large doses W lictber given by the mouth or iiitratracheally, 
or by subcutaneous or intravenous injection, BCG can raise the 
resistance of a calf to a virulent experimental infection An 
increase of resistance is less certain after feeding with BLU 
than after intravenous injection though feeding with the vaccine 
iiiav in some instances induce as high a resistanec as injection 
into the tissues Intravenous injection proved the most satis 
factors method of vaccination with BCG The degree o 
increased resistance conferred on calves by intravenous vacciin 
tioii vanes within wide limits and appears m general to be 
directly jvroportionatc to the dose of B C G vaccine 


Dissecting Aneurysm of Aorta —According to Wood, t o 
clinical features of a dissecting anetirvsm of the aorta when t c 
lesion is not immediately fatal, are not often of such a charae er 
that the diagnosis can be made In a case that lit reports, le 
signs and symptoms were so grouped together that the na urc 
of the lesion might quite well have been suspected 
was suddenly struck down with acute pain between the shou e^ 
blades and rapidly became unconscious, with the features o 
acute circulatory failure as from a coronary thrombosis or 
ruptured aneurysm He then recovered consciousness or a 
little while and complained ot “pins and needles” m the egs, 
there were, however no physical signs to suggest that a riipfucci 
aiiciirysra was compressing the spinal cord The pulse 
persistently slow about 56, throughout the seven hours dunnt 
which he survived this was tentatively ascribed to heart WMk 
but It was assumed that the block had existed before ‘he mia 
catastrophe and was not related to it Necropsy provi c 
single explanation of all the features The sudden pain 
back and circulatory collapse were produced by a dissec fc 
aneurysm at the upper end of the thoracic aorta, from w i 
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blood had e^t^a^^s^ted along the aorta as far as the heart wall, 
causing heart block, and down in the otlier direction at least as 
far as the beginning of the external iliac arteries, probably caus¬ 
ing the pcciihar sensations in the legs 

1 451 SOS (Feb 28) 1931 

•Tratment of Indolent Ulcer of Leg A D Wrigbt—p 457 
ImpctiRo m Schools IV J O Dononn—p 461 

•Treatment of Onrnn Deficiency with Onrnn Extract (Estnn) H 
Gardner Hill and J F Smith —p 464 
•A thma in Children Relieved by Intranasal Operation J Dinidas Grant 
—p 468 

Cace of Agnnuloc>tic Angina L V Garrod and R 11 lUnm*.— 
p 469 

Trauna and Renal Stone E Kendall —p 470 

SuppunfiNe Arthritis Due to Hemophilic Racillus IT E Mansell — 
p 471 


Indolent Ulcer of Leg—Wright treats indolent ulcer of 
the leg as follows 1 The patient on first attendance has a 
historj taken with a new to finding the cause It is surprising 
how iiianv ha\e a history dating from tjphoid, pneumonia, an 
operation, or a fracture The ulcer is then nieiisuiated with 
a celluloid grid and the circumference of the leg is measured 
2 The uppermost iancose icins are injected with sodiiiin inor- 
rhuate in 5 per cent solution The reins are always injected 
from abo\e downward because the lower pait of the leg is a 
locus ininoris resistentiae and anj injection mistal e is paid for 
in full Deterred bj an initial necrosis or sercre reaction as 
a result of low injection, the inexperienced may abandon treat 
nient and the patient niaj be left with his varicose reins and 
a chrome injection ulcer or indolent phlebitis 3 Tin. leg is 
then bandaged firmly and ereiily over a longitudinal strip on 
both sides of the leg When there is much edema the bandage 
must be put on hard with practicallr all ones strciiolh The 
tightness is proportional to the swelling and induration, but 
one should always err in respect of being on the tight side 
No treatment of any kind is applied to the ulcer, and eczema 
and phlebitis or periphlebitis arc no contraindication If the 
ulcer IS of the painful malleolar trpe (Corlcttes ulcer) the 
crater is filled rrith acetylsahcyhe acid powder blorrii in rrith 
an insufflator This is a valuable local analgesic A sleeping 
powder may be given for the first week of treatment to ease 
pain and allay vvorrv, and this secures the patients confidence 
Such a radical change of treatment is often likely to be con¬ 
trary to the patients own ideas on ulcer inaiiagenient and to 
be met with some opposition at first 4 The second visit is 
at a variable interval of from three davs to a month, according 
to the size of the ulcer, the amount of edema and the position 
of the ulcer If the ulcer is large and its discharge copious, 
the bandage becomes sodden and requires frequent changing 
If the edema is great the bandage gets loose because of shrinl 
age of the leg and will require reapphcation If the ulcer is 
over the malleoli the movements loosen the bandage and it has 
to be renewed more frequently Sometimes if there is a marked 
degree of edema an intravenous diuretic (nicrsalyl) is given 
The patient on leav mg is instructed to vv ash off the discharge 
with soap and a nail brush when it seeps through and put a 
dressing over the bandage A free discharge must be regarded 
as beneficial The patient is told to return to work, take plenty 
of walking exercise, and wear a long stocking or bandage over 
the adhesive to prevent it from being disturbed during sleep 
or in pulling on clothing 5 At the second attendance the 
patient removes the bandage on arrival and wipes away the 
iiscliargc with wet absoibeiit cotton •kgam the veins arc 

injected m the same order and, if the ulcer is large and a good 
s icct of granulations has developed, grafts can be inserted 
wider the granulations on the fibrous bed of the ulcer 6 
urthcr attendances are at increasing intervals and each time 
le visible and palpable veins are injected Grafting mav be 
repeated, and it is well always to have a graft waiting in the 
renter of the last patch of ulcer to receive the edges as thev 
^ ose in, otherwise there is often an annoving delay at the 
as 7 Fmallv, vvlien the ulcer is cured and all veins have 
sni' the patient is given an Lniia s case or better 

' a Ivlebro resin bandage for three months to consolidate 
'e cure lyper this, permanent support mav be required and 
us may take the form of a Ivlebro bandage renew ed tour 
'uies a Qj. elastic stocking of the latter none is so 


effective as the Bourjeaurd In seriously disorganized legs the 
support from any form of stocking is inadequate and firm 
Klebro, elastoplast or Unna bandages may have to be worn 
for some time Patients are also seen every three months for 
injections and reconsideration as to renewal or abandonment 
of support They are advised to wear boots instead of shoes 
and to cover ev'ery small abrasion with sticking plaster and to 
return if there is any recurrence 

Estnn in Ovarian Deficiency—The results of treating 
sixty-tliree women with ovarian deficiency—amenorrhea of 
various types—with an accurately standardized estnn prepara 
tion are described by Gardner-Hill and Smith In primary 
amenorrhea the results were negative In primary menstrual 
irregularity, menstruation was regularized in six out of nine¬ 
teen cases In secondary amenorrhea, positive results were 
obtained in twenty out of thirty seven cases (S4 per cent) In 
twelve of the successfully treated patients the subsequent rhythm 
of menstruation was normal without anv further treatment 
III two of these patients, who were sterile, pregnancy subse¬ 
quently occurred 

Asthma in Children Intranasal Operation —In a series 
of cases of children referred to Duiidas Grant by physicians, 
as suffering from asthma, there were eighteen in whom there 
were intranasal abnormalities and in onlv one of these did 
removal of the hypertrophic portions of the middle turbmals 
fail to procure some measure of relief This patient was not 
seen again after the partial resection of the left middle turbinal 
Moreover, there was a deflection of the septum which he had 
left to be dealt with later, if necessary 

Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

1 125 156 (Jan 31) 1931 
Suuly of Medicine C C Lambje—p 125 

Recent Ad\ances ni Ireatment of Pulmonarj Disease N Dnvis—p 13 > 
\alue of Roentgen Rays m Pregnanej H R Sear—p 137 
Congenital Malformations of Heart and Great Vessels Tuo Cases — 
p 138 

1 157 186 (Teh 7) 1931 

Local At}esthesia jn General Surgery C E CorJette—p 357 
Medical Clinics m I ondon and Vienna T J Aiall—p 167 

1 187 218 (Fel) 14) 1931 
Medical Evidence Perdnau—p 188 
Selection of an Anesthetic L Doyle—p 194 

Practitioner, London 

1S6 289 383 (March) 1931 

Nepl ritis Jsew Ideas and Old Facts T Horder—p 289 
Treatment of Aephritis T I Rennelt—p 296 
Pjelographj Old and Iveu A E Roche-“p 312 
Practical Points in Urologic Investigations H P Winsbur^ White 
—p 324 

Value of Inlravenovis Urography K Heritage—p 343 
Lobar Pneumonia and Treatment A Abrahams—p 349 
\dlagc Settlements for Tuberculous P C Varner Jones—p 35Q 
Entliusiams in Child Welfare E A Barton—-p 369 

Japanese J of Obstetrics & Gynecology, Kyoto 

13 378 642 (Dec) 3930 

Effect of Stinmiation of Vegentue Nerve Svsleni on TransphnUil 
Tumors T Kumamoto—p 5/8 

'Hematologic Investigation of Anemia m Prej,nanc\ \ Suua—p 583 
Radiosensibility of Malign Tumors K Ilidima —p 597 
Tar Cancer and Endornne Function M Oihc—p 622 

Anemia in Pregnancy—According to Suvva, the phceiita 
contains a substame possessing a liematoxic action presumably 
1 hcmolvtic substance, winch is not albumin and soluble iii 
water and m alcohol M lien this is injected into rabbits, the 
hemoglobin content and the iiumlKr of erythrocytes decrease 
and the function of the hematopoietic organs is gencrallv 
accelerated the blood figure and the licniatopoictic figure pre 
ciitcd being similar to those in pregnancy Therefore the 
riaiciiu III Ins bchcl has the most imixirtaiit causal relation 
III the case ol anemia m prcgnaiicv and the pcrniciosiform 
anemia ot pregnanev is produced when to this arc added con 
stitutional ibiiormalitv aiicimc anamncsi, nnrl unhcaltliv life 
also other anemic disease' as syphilis can be 'aij to conduce 
to this kind of anemia 
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Annales des Maladies Venenennes, Pans 

26 1 80 (Jnn ) 1931 

Association of Aisle Genital Distnrlnnccs with Chronic Gonorrheal Urc 
thritis and Prostator esicillltis 33 Vaherde—p 1 
"Gonorrheal and Nontoiiorrhcal Urethritis G Franck—p 20 

Gonorrheal and Nongonorrheal Urethritis—Mlcr obstr 
ration of 280 cases of urethritis, Franck formuhtes the follow 
ing conclusions based on these cases ind on prcrious research 

1 While the gonococcus is the inthogcnic micro organism of 
gonorrhea, it is perhaps not the sole agent of the condition 

2 It IS possible that other so called nongonococcic iirethritides 
are ciusecl hr the gonococcus since under certain conditions it 
can probabh take on cntircU different characteristics than those 
usually attributed to it 11 here are undouhtedh c irricrs of 
saprophjtic gonococci 4 Most of the male patients with 
gonorrhea do not suffer pain from the infection, it is the 
suppuration that causes them to consult a plnsician 5 \rost 
women with gonorrhea do not realize that the infection is 
present unless complications dee clop 0 V medical certificate 
attesting that a woman is free from gonorrhea means almost 
nothing for it is often impossible to detect gonorrhea m women 
who arc in rcalitj dangerous sources of infection 7 At the 
present time there is no reaction for goiiorrlie i analogous to 
the Wassermann reaction for sypluhs when one finds gonococci 
in a patient suspected of lia\ing gonorrhea a diagnosis of gonor 
rhea is certain, hut failure to detect gonococci docs not neces 
sarilj mean absence of gonorrhc i S Patients suspected ot 
having gonorrhea, c\cn though the\ present neither clinical nor 
bactcnologic semptoms, should he treated, or it least kept under 
careful obsersation for seeeral inonths 

Gynecologie et Obstetnque, Pans 

22 dbl 580 (Dtc ) 1930 

•Coniparatne Microscopic Stiid> of So Called Albiiuiiiitinc and S>pliilitic 
Placentas and of tsorinal Placentas M Ri\iere-'i 481 
Pathogenesis of Rectos aginal 1 istulas 1 Adeodato ~i 526 

So-Called Albuminuric and Syphilitic Placentas — 
Riaierc made a microscopic stud\ of sisteen placentas from 
women with ssmptoms of grasidic into\icatioii with albumiiniria 
of tweUc placentas from sjpliilitic women md of nine placentas 
from patients seemmgl) normal He obsened that lesions of 
the epiblast and of the conncctnc tissue \ascular i\is and 
necrosis of the \illi not onh occurred with striking sitnilarUa 
m the so called albuminuric and syphilitic placentas but also 
were found in normal placentas He concludes, therefore tint 
these modifications cannot he considered as specific lesions, which 
permit a differential etiologic diagnosis They are caused h} 
the presence of poisons m circulation m the maternal blood, 
iwisons yyhich ma> be cither pathologic as in grayidic mtoxica 
tion or syphilitic to\i infection, or physiologic, resulting in the 
normal senescence of the placenta 

Journal de Chirurgie, Pans 

3T I 160 (Jail ) 1931 

"Itxcrcsis of Cancers of Colon Complicated hi I aigc \hsccss Snrronndiiig 
Tumor J Charncr ami R leihoMCi-—p 1 
Ligation of Gluteal Artcr^ on Cacla\cr and in I tfe V llmrd and 
lil Montague —p 27 

Exeresis of Cancers of Colon Complicated by Large 
Abscess Surrounding Tumor—Charncr and Lcihoyici rcixirt 
tyyo cases of cancer of the colon complieated by a 1 irge abscess 
surrounding the tumor and discuss seyentecn similar cases, 
yvhich they haye found in the literature From tins study they 
drayy the folloyying conclusions A cancer nt the colon coni 
plicated by a large abscess surrounding the tumor is not neces 
sanl> an ineatirpahle cancer 1 he suppuration in ly be i 
complicatiorf as early and reyelatory as icute occlusion A 
colonic cancer is an infected cancer yyhich can soon cause the 
deyelopment of an abscess m the iieritoncum in the retroperi¬ 
toneal tissue or in the mesocolon During the period of sup 
puration it is impossible to judge of the extent and operability 
of the cancer because tlie abscess increases tenfold the adhesions 
and the yolume of the tumor When the abscess has been 
drained and the colon put m a state of repose for a feyy yyceks 
It IS yvise to y enfy again the condition of the primary neoplasm 
m many cases a secondary exeresis yvill then be jxissible With 
an abscessed cancer of the colon three methods arc ixjssible. 


according to yvhether the resection is immediate, early or 
delayed Immediate resection is not to be recommended, smet 
operation yyith the inflammation at its height is dangerous and 
requires (he rcmoyal of a greater amount of the tissues than 
the actual volume of the tumor justifies Early resection after 
sty oral days of exteriorization, is possible with the sigmoid 
colon when the abscess is not too large and yvhen the tumor 
can he brought outside without the extensne separation of 
idliesions The method of choice, hoyyeycr, is delayed resection 
File first step is to drain the abscess and establish a cecal anus 
Tins derivation jiuts the colon m a state of repose and often 
permits the complete cicatrization of the abscess m a few weeks, 
sometimes a fistula remains Two or three months later, when 
the patient has soincw hat recuperated and the inflammation has 
been reduced, a second intcrycntion may be made to remove the 
cancer 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

39 113 123 (Jan 24) 1931 

Utilc of LpjlTtion !)> Tueczers m Dermatology R. Sabouraud—p 113 
fciami«5 ’>crotIicr‘\p> Lndcr General Anesthesia R. le Clcrc.—p lb 
Digc’iliM. Disorders from Ingestion of Lncooked Starch Espcaally 

J manas R GoilTon—j> HO 

Epilation by Tweezers in Dermatology — Sabouraud 
deplores the ah mdomng of the art of epilation by tweezers 
Ibis method of removing hair can never be entirely superseded 
hv the use ot roentgen rays An application of rays is almol 
certain to leave a few scattered hairs in the scalp, which must 
he reinoycd ii the therapeutic eflcct is to be permanent Jforc 
over, many forms of tinea and other skin diseases require two 
or more dcpilations to effect a cure, and even a second apph 
cation of roentgen rays mav be dangerous, while a third n 
•■urL to he harmful Main of the unsatisfactory results secured 
in the treatment of such skin diseases arc due to the incomplete 
effects of the roentgen treatment, which could be admirably 
roniplcincntcd hv epilation with tvyeezers if hospitals and clinics 
had skilled epilators on their staff 


30 161 184 (Feb 4) 1931 

1 ytenl Deficiencies in \oiinjr Children L Ribadcau Dumas P 
Xvinploins of intrapetrous Foci of Infection in Course of Acute Otitis 
J Kaiindicr—p 165 

llaclcriopliagc Trcalmcnt P llauduroy •—p 368 
Meclnnism of Rradicardn in Typhoid T Uiimitrcsco and S Cni er 
—P 171 • 


Bacteriophage Treatment—Haudiirov gives a discussion 
oi the indications and method of application, both general an 
siiecific, of bacteriophage treatment He points out first of a 
the necessity of using a well prepared bacteriophage, since 
incorrect technic produces not only a useless medicament bu 
one that is often dangerous and even fatal to the palien 
Moreover, the bacteriophage used must be specifically lybo 
the micro organism causing the infection Although it is n 
always jiossiblc to prepare the bacteriophage from 
secured from the patient a test in vitro should always be ma e 
to determine the efficacy of the bacteriophage The bacteri 
jitiagc should usually he given in three or four subcutaneou 
injections of 2 or 3 cc each, at intervals of twenty four ou 
Eivc injections is the maximum that should be gnen o 
jiaticnt under any conditions Subcutaneous injections 
produce only slight local reactions and never cause , 
reactions The injections should never be given in m a^^ 
or painful tissues, since the results are no better if ’ 

and the injections cause the patient timiecessarv pain 
with the injections, the bacteriophage should be appne 
local dressings, adapted to the localization and form o 
lesions Intravenous injections should never be used, 
little therapeutic effect and cause dangerous ,„r,o- 

Tlie only types of infections m yyhich the efficacy of bac 
phage treatment has been established are staplnlococca 
colihacillary Bacteriophage therapy is successful in all SUF 
ficial or deep staphylococcal infections (provided . 

micro organism yields to the bacteriophage used) except stap 
lococcal septicemias The resistance of the latter may 
to the fact that the treatment is usually necessarily gi'W 
late to be of value The author has observed through bis 
experience and examination of the literature that bhout F 
Edit of cases of staphylococcal infection may be cured b\ 
:cnophag:e treatment The reasons for the failure m so 
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cases are obscure, undoubtedlj ovrmg m a great part to the 
“unknorrns” of tlie phjsiopathologic conditions of the patient 
In some cases in rrliicli bacteriophage therapy alone rvas of no 
avail the author used with it an autovaccine, witli good results 
In colibacillarj infections one should make sure that the bac¬ 
teriophage used IS Ijtic of the isolated bacillus and that the 
infection is a pure cohbacilluria, since many cohbacillary con¬ 
ditions present complications that render the treatment useless 


Schweirensche medizimsche Wochenschnft, Basel 

G1 121 H4 (Feb 7) 1931 Partial Index 
Clmical Aspects of Scarlet Fever R Massini—p 121 
Pathobiologjc Objections to Calmette s ^ accination A Greil —p 127 
Phrenic E-rercsis F Oen—p 131 

Treatment of Eczematoid Skin Lesions by Means of Atoquinol E A 
Meier—p 136 

Treatment of So-Called Essential Asthma A Dudan—p 137 


Phrenic Exeresis—Following a discussion of the various 
forms of collapse therapy, Ocri reports his own experiences 
with phrenic exeresis in sixtj-seven cases He considers phrenic 
exeresis as the method of choice in patients in whom onl> the 
lower lobes of the lungs have tuberculous processes In these 
cases the results are favorable, however, these cases are com¬ 
paratively rare Phrenic exeresis may also be resorted to in 
cases of pneumothorax when the pleural cavit> is entirely 
obliterated Phrenic exeresis has the advantage that it neces¬ 
sitates onlj one surgical intervention whereas the pneumothorax 
has to be reinduced from time to time But the phrenic exeresis 
IS less reliable and causes pernnnent changes the extent of 
which cannot be foreseen Therefore exeresis should not entirelj 
replace pneumothorax But if the pleural cavity is entirely 
obliterated, phrenic exeresis should be tried before thoraco 
plastj Phrenic exeresis can also be resorted to when the 
pnemotliorax remains incomplete, when the tlioracoplastj has 
not effected a complete collapse, and in some patients with 
bilateral processes in whom a less radical collapse therapy 
seems advisable 

Cluuca Chirurgica, Milau 

33 1375 1501 (Dec) 1930 

Fractures of Posterior Eminence of Astragalus and Os Trigonum 

G Rofolo—p 1375 

Variations in Form and llottlity of Stomach as Result of Resection of 

Lesser Curvature M Gianotti and F Stoppani—p 1406 
Evpenmental Researches on hfeans of Preventing Bone Regencntion 

After Subperiosteal Rib Resection L Torraca —p 1433 

Research on Preventing Bone Regeneration After 
Subperiosteal Rib Resection —Torraca concludes from his 
experimental researches on dogs and rabbits that with heat 
(thermocautery) cauterization (phenol) and fixation (formal- 
dehjde), applied to the inner laver of the periosteum it is 
possible to prevent bone regeneration after rib resection But 
with silver nitrate it is impossible to prevent the formation of 
new bone While caustic and fixing fluids may under ordiiiarv 
circumstances, be applied without danger it should be borne 
in mind that direct contact with fixing and caustic solutions 
subjects the pleura to the danger of perforation and to the 
consequent formation of a pyopneumothorax Even in using 
the thermocautery there is a danger of perforating the pleura 
but here such an nccident is not such a menace because the 
iMion can be immediately sutured Not only heat but also 
cncmiral measures may give rise to pleural reactions and pos¬ 
sibly to pulmonary adhesions The greater reactions are caused 
by the thermocautery and phenol Formaldehyde however, 
caused no pleural reactions, so that it may be considered as 
he most harmless means of preventing regeneration of the 
periosteum 


Chmea Medica Itahana, Milat 

G0 1 96 (Jan ) 1931 

h rests of Respiratory Apparatus Initial Stage L Lazzarini —p 3 
cmciologic Signibcance of Passive Mobility of Apeves in Early Diag 
nosis of Pulmonarv Tuberculosis E Sanfilippo—p 13 
zpa obroncbial and Bronchobiliary Fistulas Following Amebic Colliqiia 
lie Hepatitis I Cannaio—p 21 

uMcnal Ulcer Clinical Considerations VV^ Vlelocchi —p 37 
Uistiirbances of Ciirdiac Rhythm of Leukemic Origin E Antoniazzi 
—P 53 

naiilial Recklingbansen s Disease P Gerli —p 67 


Passive Mobility of Apexes in Early Diagnosis of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Sanfilippo studied, tor the carlv 


diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, the various maneuvers 
proposed by Koranyi and Picchim He applied the two methods 
to many normal persons and to ISO patients with pulmonary 
tuberculosis, presenting exudative, fibrous and mixed lesions, 
and later to patients with emphysema and pulmonary abscesses 
He found these methods an aid in the physical examination 
of the thorax They present advantages over otlier methods 
for the early diagnosis of apical tuberculosis It would, how¬ 
ever, be an exaggeration to attribute to these methods an 
absolute value, since the indications may be found also in 
nonapical pulmonary disorders and in nonspecific conditions 
(craphjsenia, abscesses) 

Duodenal Ulcer Clinical Considerations —Melocchi 
summarizes briefly the principal and the more recent theories 
advanced to explain the pathogenesis of duodenal ulcer Util¬ 
izing thirty-five clinical histones of ulcer patients, he evaluates 
the etiologic data the clinical course of the disorder and the 
therapeutic procedures employed As regards the laboratory 
observations, these have diagnostic value only in case they are 
positive and accord with other symptoms (except the roentgen 
demonstration of a filling defect, which is pathognomonic) 
As for treatment, it is chiefly dietetic, together with body rest 
With respect to the outcome, in the observed cases, it was 
usually favorable, with clinical recovery from the lesion 

Policlimco, Rome 

38 in 146 (Jan 26) 1931 Practical Section 
Complete Spontaneous Rupture of Lterus in Labor Vcsico-Uterinc 
Fistula Reco\ery D Clemente—p 111 
Uterine and Intestinal Perforation Due to Abortive Maneuvers H>ster 
cctom> Enterectomy Rccovcr> G Simoneelli—p 117 
•Congestion and Mammary Hypersecretion Toward End of Pregnancy as 
Symptom of Death of Fetus D Paheri—p 118 

Mammary Hypersecretion Toward End of Pregnancy 
as Symptom of Death of Fetus —Fallen reports three cases 
that show that painful mammary glands with exudation of 
colostrum is an indication of the death of the fetus The author 
thinks that the same cause that produces a dull in the mother 
on the intra-uterine death of the fetus is the origin of the 
mammary hypersecretion and the congestion of the breast 

38 147 1S2 (Feb 2) 1931 Practical Section 
-Retinal Hemorrhages Due to Essentnl Hypertension V Gualtli—p 147 
Hemorrhagic Syndrome in Acute Malarial Infection in Spring D 
Ccccirelli—p 150 

Naphthalene in Treatment of Intestinal Lambliasis G Sorge—p 156 

Retinal Hemorrhages Due to Essential Hypertension 
—Gualdi by his clinical, etiologic and pathogenic researches on 
five cases of essential hypertension associated with retinal 
hemorrhages, and by his studies on their course, aided by 
systematic measurements of the arterial pressure which enabled 
him to obtain precise sphygmomanometne graphs over a long 
period, during which he made also a trial of rational hypotensive 
treatment with fairly satisfactory results has made a contribu¬ 
tion to the etiology pathogenesis and treatment of essential 
by pel tension with especial reference to its manifestations in 
the eye 


Riforma Medica, Naples 

47 41 SO (Jan 12) 1931 

So Called Genocutireaction in Neurasthenic Traumatic and Epileptic 
Psychoncuroses and Its Practical Value C Ccnl —p 43 
Mulder s Test in Nephropathies and in Other Diseases L Bcltramctli 
—p 45 

'SyrnptomaUC Endotheliosis m a Case of Purpura Associated vMth Pul 
monarj Tuberculosis F AIe*isio —p 48 

Purpura Associated with Pulmonary Tuberculosis — 
Alessio describes a case of chronic hemorrhagic purpura of the 
Schonlein Henoch tv pc observed in a person with pulmonarv 
tuberculosis who had had similar svmptoms twice before over a 
period of ten vears The patient a woman aged da presented 
m addition to repeated hemorrhagic manifestations of the skin 
and gums transient attacks ol edema of the face together with 
urticaria and corvza The appearance of manilcstations of 
hemorrhagic purpura associated with pulmonary tubcrailosis 
confirms the views of Scluiplcr and his school that hemorrhagic 
purpura often develops on a tuberculous terrain 
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47 81 120 (Jail 19) 1931 

Clinical Researches on Chlorophyll A I orcnm —p 83 
^Congenital Alcgacolon M Ronzini —p 86 

Case of Agranulocytosis L Zucchi —p 93 

Congenital Megacolon—Roiiyiiii rei>orts a case of con 
genital megacolon which had rmmlcsted itselt since birth in 
a girl, aged 3, operated on by total colectoinj Lxainination 
of the piece removed revealed that all the elements (inuscnlar, 
nervous, connective tissue and glandular) were normally repre 
sented Hence he rejects the various theories of aplasia of 
the muscular nervous elastic tissue and similar elements 
With an opaque clvsma however i ineclianical obstruction at 
the junction of the colon and sigmoid could be clearly demon 
strated—caused it would seem bv the weight of the ectatic 
and ptotic descending colon on the underlving sigmoid winch 
was excecdmglv long and flcsed Such an arrangement how¬ 
ever was not lound at operation Hence the author iiicln es 
to the conception of Konjetzny aeeordnig to which the viscera 
on the abdomen being oivcned arc snddcnlv esterionzcd and 
thus lose their habitual relationships to one another Basing 
his opinion on the three cardni il matomic teaturcs of con 
genital megacolon—elongation dilatation and livptrlrophv—the 
author supports the ide i ot a mi seel pathogenesis in the sense 
of an embrvonal detect determining the elongation and dilata 
tioii and the exaggerated inflection of the coloiisigmoid angle 
and m the sense of an ictjnircd muscular hypertrojihv rcsnlling 
from an endeavor to overcome the mechanicd olistrtiction 

Rivista dt Clmica Pediatrica, Florence 

.iO 1 88 (Jm ) 1931 

*Antuliplitlicrn \ iccinition of Tuhcrculnu Children Mifalda Paxia 

- p 1 

Examination bj "Meins of Duodenal Sound of of Pmcrolic 

Ferments in Inf*vnt \ \ cnuti—p 17 

Antidiphthena Vaccination of Tuberculous Children 
—Mafalda Pavia discusses the concomitance of diphtheria and 
tuberculosis in several clinical cases personally observed She 
reports the excellent results secured trom aiUidiphthcria vac 
cmation of tuberculous persons both in latent tuberculosis and 
m the presence of manifest lesions The procedure followed 
consisted of subcutaneous injections of Ramon toxoid (Schick 
and Zoeller tests before the punctures) The Schick test 
repeated after the complete vaccination and the absolute 
absence of harmful reactions lead to (he coiielusion that tuber¬ 
culous persons are usualh susceptible to an active antidiph 
them immunization and that far from being contraindicated 
in the tuberculous, even in the presence of active and extensive 
lesions vaccination is necessarv when the tuberculous children 
arc living in a comiminity 

Archives Espanoles de Pediatria, Madnd 

14 641 704 (Nov ) 1930 

•ParKe s Svndroiiic (Epulcniic Acitliisis) iti Child J \ VIoiiso Aluiio 
yerro 'ind E Jaso -p 641 

I TCtors Whicli Kicnl ^^pe Syphilis tiuI 1 ubcitulosis F 

Cinj IS —p 054 

Intestinal I ambli'i''!*! in Child Case M I Ttton p 668 

Parke’s Syndrome (Epidemic Acidosis) in Child — 
Alonso Muhoyerro and Jasos patient a bov aged 4 had an 
inherited tendenev to hepatic msufhcieiicy A brother of the 
patient had tvpical crises of acetonemic vomiting The patient 
developed an attack of influenza with fever of about 100 4 F 
somnolence disturbances ot the respiratory rhythm (Biots 
respiration) marked cyanosis rapid enlargement of the liver 
and crises of acetonemic vomiting He had acetone on his 
breath The negative results of the examination of the cere¬ 
brospinal fluid excluded meningitis The presence of typhoid 
encephalitis uremia or a condition of diabetic coma vv is also 
excluded It was proved to be a depressive lorm of infantile 
epidemic acidosis with acetonemic vomiting, the so called 
Parkes syndrome Their case though m general in perfect 
agreement with the description given of the syndrome, had 
some special characteristics which were the presence of glyco¬ 
suria and the tvjie of respiration with persistent cyanosis As 
the most plausible theory of the mechanism of the type of 
respiration and cyanosis the authors admit a dinimution of the 
excitabihtv of the respiratorv center Thev believe that acidosis 


leads to somnolence, which at the same time is a manifestalion 
o! n diminution of the excitability of the respiratory center 
caused by a functional deficit of the cortex of the brain Tk 
authors present some theories on the role that the hepati, 
insuflicicncy may have played m their case on the development 
of the sy ndrnmc 1 licy consider the rapid enlargement ol the 
liver as i manifestation of an overcharge of fats in ths liver 
which they state is a constant occurrence in cases of latal 
acetonemic vomiting, as they have proved at necropsy The 
several treatments heretofore recommended for this special tjpe 
of infantile acidosis with acetonemic vomiting are of no take 
small doses of alkalis are insufficient, large doses are harm 
fill the oral rectal or hypodermic administration of devlrove 
solutions and the administration of juices of fruits, give iinsalis 
factorv results The admimstratioii of insulin causes harmful 
effects In the authors patient all the treatments mentioned 
failed riie administration of insulin was followed bv a rise 
in the patient s Icmpcratiirc and by increase of the apnea The 
jialicnt died foi 'tccii d iv s after the beginning of the disea'e 

Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 

IS 197 264 (Jan 22) I9S1 Partial Imicv 
1 J ithoircncvis and Trcalnieiit of Scoliovis Portj Cases S, 

Siniiousky —jj 197 

*\ i<;ccral Lesions in Acute Generalized Peritonitis of Appendimlar 
OriRin D Bnchctto-Brnn—p 240 

'fyonn in Prepnano Cnse A* J P'i\Io\sky J cic Filippi and 
L L Ottolenglii—p 24^ 

Uelcntion of Urine Can ed b\ Retroflcxoversion of Prcjrnaiit Uterns 
uith Fibromyomi Case T Razetti—p 245 
i umpanson of Knbn and Karniin Reactions for Diagnosis of S)plnb« 
r Kopitsclick—p 246 

Lxtra Ltertnc Pregnancy Frequency in Tuciiman Argentina C 
I opez —p 240 

Visceral Lesions in Acute Generalized Peritonitis of 
Appendicular Origin —Br ichetto-Brian made anatomic and 
pathologic stiiclus ol the role that the lesions of the viscera 
observed m iciitc generalized peritonitis of an appendicular 
origin plav in the death of the patients From his twentj 
two observations the author reaches the following conclusions 
In jiaticnts with acute generalized jventonitis ol an appendicu 
hr origin the liver and the kidneys contain degenerative lesion' 
of an advanced tv pc in 100 per cent of the cases The heart 
also eontams degenerative lesions m about 33 jier cent of the 
cases riic lesions in the heart however, seem to be in rela 
tion with the piilinonarv complications which the patients 
exhibit rather than with the peritoneal condition Pulmonary 
lesions of a grave inflaininatory tyjie are present in 20 per 
lent of the cases Pulmonary disturbances of a circulator) 
tvpt arc present m SO per cent of the cases In most cases 
there is total or jwrtial disapjaearaiice of the fatty substanrts 
m the cortex of the suprareiials The author ^believes that the 
lesions ol the visccri are the ones which cause the death ot 
the patients Since the begmniiig of the disease, the clinica 
and anatomic svndrome caused by the lesions of the peritonea 
serosa is associated with another anatomic and clinical sjm 
drome of a toxic or toxic-mfectious nature caused by • ^ 
alterations of the viscera A detailed criticism of the treatinen 
ot acute general peritonitis is given The results of both siir 
gical treatment (followed by drainage) and medical treatinen 
arc considered disajrjrointing The author suggests that m a 
tuture congress of surgery the chief topic should be stu les 
oil the jiathologic aiiatomv and phvsiologv of acute generalize 
lientomtis of an appendicular origin, and on the pathogenes' 
and treatment of the condition 


Deutsche medizinische Wochenschnft, Berlui 

57 175 218 (Jan 30) 1931 Partial Inde-c 

Miat IS Trauma’ H Rurckhardt—p 175 ^ n i s,li Fr« 

vature of Syni]»atlietic Disturbances Significance of So-Ca le , 

Diet Cation Relation and Points of View for Rational Mettioos 
ajutrition E Keining and C Hopf—p 181 
Jiagnosis and Therapy of Cancer of Larjna Hesse—p l« 
accmation Therapj of Whooping Congh ^ Stettner-P 1 
Hood Transfusions in Treatment of Grate Colitis H Strauss 

Diagnosis and Therapy of Cancer of Larynx ^ 
ates that the tumors of the larynx are almost never 
It nearly always carcinoma namelv, either squamous 
ithelioma or basal cell carcinoma He further discusses 
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\inous locitions of the tumors lu discussing the diagnosis 
he describes the sjiiiptonntolog}, espcciall} the early sjmp- 
toms, which differ according to the location of the tumor In 
carcinoma on the hbitiin locale, hoarseness is iisual !3 an early 
sjanptoni, whereas tumors m the ar\teiioid region or in the 
epiglottic region cause difficulties m swallowing, and, m tumors 
that iinohe the pliarjnx, larMigologic examination frequently 
re\eals froth\ sih\ary secretion m the pjriforin sinus 
Djspiiea geiieralh becomes manifest only in the later stages 
of the disease To make a definite diagnosis, an exploratorv 
excision should be made In case of small growths, espcciallj 
those on the socal cords, the diseased tissue can sometimes be 
entirel) reniosed bj the exploratorj excision Electrocoagula¬ 
tion has also been recommended for the treatment of such 
small tumors The author further discusses larjngofissure fol¬ 
lowing tracheotoim He asserts that larMigofissure or thjre- 
otomj usually effects ireedom from relapses prosided the 
operation is performed during the early stages In the advanced 
stages, total extirpation is generallj necessary In rare cases 
hemilarjngectomy is performed For moperaole cases, roent¬ 
gen treatment or radium irradiation is recommended The 
author discusses also the postoperatue treatment 


Klimsche Wochenschrift, Berlin 

10 14j 193 (Jan 24) 1931 
Parauphoid Problem K L Pescli — p 145 C td 
Occurrence o[ Smallest Quantities of Mercury in Urine and in Teccs 
Diagnostic Ecaluation and Causes P Bonnski—p 149 
Actuating Split Products and Tissue Ilorinones \V Weichardt—p 153 
liremia Resulting from Prolonged l^omiting P Ateyer—^p 155 
Color of Urine in Diffuse neniatogenic Diseases of Kidnejs E Becher 
—P 157 

Specific Grant) of Blood and of Its Constituents C Oestreicli—p IdO 
Circmnscrihed Action of Hormones Especiall) of Solution of Pituitarc 
on Water Exchange A Kiss—p 162 
Fennentatiie Decomposition of Guanine Nucleus b) Perments of Lncr 
of Rabbit G Schmidt—p 165 

Craniofacial D)5ostosis R Hirschfeld and P Hirscli hlamrotli—p 167 
Rare Disorders rollouing E\cessi\e Use of Tobacco A Lippmanii — 
p 169 


Diagnostic Evaluation and Causes of Smallest Quan¬ 
tities of Mercury in Urine and in Feces—Stocks article 
on the injurious effects of minute quantities ot mercur>, md 
cspecialli of the dangers of dental amalgam, induced Bormski 
to examine the feces and urine of a large number ot persons 
for the presence of mercury The tests were made (1) on 
eight) three persons whose occupation brought them lu contact 
with mercur), (2) on mneti-three persons who had amalgam 
fillings for less than three months, (3) on 160 persons who had 
had amalgam fillings for longer periods, and (4) on se5ent>-fi\e 
I>ersoiis who had iieier come in contact with mercur) A tabular 
report indicates tliat all the persons belonging to the first two 
groups eliminated mercur) Of those belonging to the third 
group 93 per cent eliminated mercur), and of the fourth group 
mer 50 per cent eliminated mcrcurj The (fail) quantity which 
was eliminated by this last group was m most cases up to 5 7 
and in some instances up to 10 7 The same quantities also 
were found in jiersons who had had amalgam fillings for a con¬ 
siderable time Howeyer, persons yyith new amalgam fillings 
and those who came m contact with mercury during their yyork 
ehniinated larger quantities Tests on the most important foods 
reiealed that iiearl) all foods contain minute quantities of 
mercur) It was calculated that the ayerage dail) amount yyhich 
's ingested with the food is about 5 7 This corresponds to 
the quantit) that is eliminated b) persons who either do not 
come m contact with mercur) or who haye had amalgam fillings 
for a long time From these obseryatioiis the author concludes 
t lat a dail) elimination of mercury of from 5 to 10 7 ma) be 
TOnsidered as normal and does not speak for mercurj jxiisoning 
Dll the contrar), it is possible that minute quantities of mercury 
uye a ph)siologic significance for the organism 


Uremia” Resulting from Prolonged Vomiting—Sup¬ 
plementing a report bj Buschke on a case ot fatal uremia w ith- 
out urinar) or renal changes, Meyer describes seyeral similar 
cases What all these cases hay e m common is the frequent 
'Oiiiitmg the abnormal increase m the rest nitrogen and the 
more or less complete failure of the renal function without 
marked anatomic changes m the kndiieys In the cases obscryed 


by the author there yyas also exsiccation and acidosis In one 
instance administration of msuhn of dextrose and of ph)sioIogic 
solution of sodium chloride led to complete retrogression of all 
symptoms 

10 193 240 (Jan 31) 1931 
Paratyphoid Problem K L Pesch—p 193 

* Acute Development of Macrocytic Er} throblastic Blood Pictures Without 
Anemia During Extreme Weakness of Right Cardiac \ entncle 
E Frank and E Hartmann—p 195 
•Dietarj Treatment in Chronic Arthritis H Strauss —p 199 
Physiologic Course of Jfotor Action of Colon A Oppenheimer—p 201 
Proteolytic Ferments of Human Leukocjtes and of Blood Serum H A 
Oclkers and H Fischgold—p 205 

Demonstration of Brain Specihc Antibodies in Human Sjpbilis F Ceorgi 
and O Fiscber —p 207 

Method of Aschheim Zondek Reaction if Urine Contal^^ Bacteria C 
Bohne—p 210 

Investigations on Pancreas Prepai^tions B Um'tchwctt—p 211 
Use of Illuimnating Gas for Making Anatomic Preparations in Natural 
Colors A Schultz—p 213 

Blood Picture During Extreme Weakness of Right 
Ventricle —Frank and Hartmann describe peculiar changes ot 
the erjthrocyte picture yvhich they obseryed m six pitients 
yyith seyere cardiac disturbances The clinical histones slioyy 
that three of the patients had thrombosis of the coronar) 
arteries and infarction of the myocardium yyith secondary for¬ 
mation of thrombi m the loyver portion of the yyall of the left 
yentncle, yyhich also shoyyed comiectiye tissue degeneration and 
incur) smal enlargement In one ease there existed an autoch¬ 
thonous thrombosis of the pulmonary artery yyitli severe iiisut- 
ficiency of the h)pertrophic right yeiitriclc and congestion, ind 
the other tyyo patients yyere in the stage ot seyere decompen¬ 
sation yyith especiall) marked insufficiency of the right yentncle 
In all SIX patients the right heart yyas especiall) yyeak and 
they ill died after seyeral da)s or y\eeks That the changes 
in the blood yyere not merel) agonal signs is proved by the 
fact that they had alread) existed seyeral da)5 and eyen seyeral 
yyeeks before death Ot especial interest is the fact that the 
quahtatne changes m the ery throe) te picture dey eloped yvithout 
Simultaneous decrease in the number of the ery tliroc) tes The 
qualitatnc changes yyere chiracterized by pohcliroiintophilia 
and by the dey elopment ot macroc) tes, gigantocy tes er) thro- 
blasts and iiiacroblasts, md ol erjlhrocytes yyith nuclear frag- 
inents The authors assume that there is a certain relation 
betyyeen the changes m the erythrocyte picture and the yycak- 
eiiing of the heart action The) think that the etiolog) of the 
macroc)tic reaction is similar to the etiolog) of polyglobulism 
III congenital and acquired stenoses of the pulmonary artery 
III these conditions the organism compensates for a more diffi 
cult absorption of oxygen b) an increase m the ox)gen fixing 
masses The authors express it as follows It the traiisjiort 
of the blood to the pulmonary alyeoli is made more difficult, 
the number of ery throe) tes increases and in acute insufficiency 
of the right y entncle the yoliime of each ery throe) tc becomes 
greater that is, macrocytosis deyelojis The occurrence of 
immature large forms and of nucleated lorms is the primary 
and proyisional reaction polyc)themia howeyer, is the regular 
increased production of mature cr)throcytes, and an ada|)tatioii 
to a permanent oxygen deficiency It is pointed out that the 
microcytic ery tliroblastic blood picture dey clops only m some 
cases ol acute cardiac nisufficiciic) In a larger iiumlicr ot 
similar cases only a slight amsocytosis yyas noted yyhcrcas 
macrocytes and nucleated erythrocytes were absent Tins 
makes it apjiear probable that only m patients yyitli a certain 
constitution does the crythrojioietic system react m this manner 
to ail acute insufficiency of the right yeiitnelc fti regard In 
the termiuolog) the authors add that maii> oi the nonnuclcatcd 
red corpuscles yyhich they term macrocytes yyere snniHr to 
those corpuscles that ire commonly designated as iiiegalocy tcs 
and the same eaii be said yyith regard to macrobi ists and 

mcgaloblasts 

Dietary Treatment of Chronic Arthritis —Strauss first 
discusses the diet which Pemberton recommended for the treat¬ 
ment ol arthritis and of rhenmaloid conditions T he m mi 
lactor ot this diet is the reduction oi the loPiI number ol calorics 
yyitli csiiccial reduction ot the carbohydrates Pemberton justi 
fies the limitation of the intake oi carbohydrates by his oh er 
vations of alimentary hyi>erg!\ccmia m jnticnls yyith chronic 
arthriti The author Imweycr questions that in the majority 
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of patients with arthritis the sugar tolerance test shows a 
diabetoid blood sugar curve In tests which he performed on 
thirteen patients with chronic polj arthritis he found only one 
blood sugar curve of a tjpical diabetoid character He thinks 
that if it cannot be proved that the arthritis is caused, or 
unfavorably influenced, bj a disturbance in the carbohjdratc 
metabolism there is no justification for the special reduction 
of the intake of carbohydrates But although he thinks that 
there is not sufficient reason for the reduction in the carbo 
hjdrates, he considers the reduction in the total number of 
calories, that is, the combat of obcsit>, as helpful in many 
cases Besides this antiobesity diet the author recommends 
limitation of the fluid intake and a limited sodium chloride 
intake especially for those patients with signs of exudation 
He observed that a salt free diet had curative effects even 
when the calorics were not reduced For a certain tjpe of 
“carnogemc’ rheumatism he recommends abstinence from meat 
and a vegetarian diet However, it is often diflficult to deter¬ 
mine whether arthritis or rheumatism is caused or unfavorablv 
influenced bj eating meat 

Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 

S7 155 192 (Jan 30) 1931 
Aculc Isecrosis of P-increas M Martens—p 15S 
Genesis of Coxa Vara II IIilRenrcincr—p 159 

Roentgen Diagnosis of Hjpcrplasia of Folds of Castric Mucous Mem 
brane F Wmdholz—p 163 

*Test for Determination of Efficacy of Treatment in Kcurastlicnia 
0 Sperling—p 166 

Practical Remarks on Pathologj and Tlicnpy of Diseases of E>es Caused 
by Hydrogen Sulphide F Stocker—-p 107 
Bence Jones Albumosuria F Muller—p 168 

Embolism of Superior Mesenteric Artery During Puerpenum R Kohler 
—P 169 

•Pernicious Anemia Folloising Resection of Stomach I Bcrgtr-—p 171 
Recent In\estigations on Paleopathology and Their Results K Ehrcn 
berg—p 172 

Determination of Efficacy of Treatment in Neuras¬ 
thenia —Sperling points out that m cstmntiiig iieurasthciin 
the physician is largelj dependent on tlie subjective statements 
of the patients It is especially diflicult to detect improvement 
or exacerbation Therefore the author attempted to find a test 
that would permit an objective estimation of the neurasthenic 
symptoms The patients draw with a fountain pen twelve 
straight horizontal lines at distances of the width of a finger 
In order to maintain a standard velocit) the examiner counts 
in two second intervals to eight while each line is drawn For 
persons who as a result of their occupation have great facilitv 
in the manipulation of the pen, the test is made more difficult 
by drawing without support, free from the shoulder joint In 
cases of nervous exhaustion, the hues indicate three distinct 
types of irregularities 1 At the beginning of each line, and 
from the first to the last steadilj decreasing m amplitude, there 
IS a small-waved tremor, which is the expression of embarrass¬ 
ment or of general irritability 2 At the end of each line, from 
the first to the last increasing m amplitude, or completely 
occupying the last lines, there are irregular larger waves or 
changes m the direction These express fatigue 3 Throughout 
the hues there are irregularities which correspond to the count¬ 
ing These express anxietv Thus the lines show the most 
important sjmptoms of neurasthenia definitely differentiated, 
namely, irritability, fatigability and anxiety In this manner 
the statements of the patients can be verified, the present status 
can be compared with the former condition and the efficacy of 
a therapeutic measure can be determined In tremor neuroses 
there is an unchanged tremor in all lines, similar to other dis¬ 
turbances that are accompanied by permanent tremor 

Pernicious Anemia Following Resection of Stomach 

_Berger notes the history a woman, aged 69, who six jears 

previously had a resection of the stomach on account of cancer 
Except for an umbilical metastasis which was removed ten 
months after removal of the gastric cancer the patient felt well 
for several years Then paleness with a slight icteric coloration 
became manifest, and the patient lost her appetite became easily 
fatigued and had subfebnle temperatures In the following jears 
the patient had several similar attacks, which lasted several 
weeks but finally she became extremelj weak and came to the 
hospital Roentgenoscopj of the gastro intestinal tract revealed 
a well functioning gastro eiitero anastomosis On the basis of 


the examination of the blood, the case was diagnosed as per 
nicious anemia Liver therapy was instituted, hydrochloric acid 
was administered, and the patient also received several blood 
transfusions At first her condition improved, but later she 
became gradually weaker and died The necropsy revealed old 
tuberculous foci in the lungs which had flared up again and 
caused a fresh miliary dissemination m other organs It is 
assumed that this complication was the cause of the fatal out 
come The great significance of the stomach in the pathogenesis 
of pernicious anemia has been demonstrated by experiments and 
IS now widelj recognized This case is noteworthy because 
tuberculous processes flared up in the course of a pernicious 
anemia, while it is generally assumed that tuberculosis and per 
mcious anemia are antagonistic Whether the oxjgen deficiencj 
in pernicious anemia creates unfavorable conditions for the 
growth of the tubercle bacillus, which requires much oxjgen 
or whether a constitutional factor is the cause cannot be deli 
nitcly stated This case shows that antagonism between per 
nicious anemia and tuberculosis is by no means a biologic law 

Monatsschnft f Geburtshulfe u Gynakologie, Berlin 

87 1 268 (Jan ) 3931 

Ccncrvl Indications for Abdominal Cesarean Section G Winter—p. 3 
•rxcliision of Kidney by Roentgen Irradiation \V Stocckel—p 21 
Conservative Operation on Kidnejs in Double Ureter P Strassmann 
—p 31 

Result of Misuse of Forceps E aiartin—p 43 
Occlusion of Uterine Tubes rollovving AntcBaation of Uterus in Sterility 
S Stephan —p SO 

Two Rarctics in Adenoses Internal Uterine Adenorajosis with Cyclic 
Cbaiifics in Sire of Uterus and Painful Vrapinal Cjsts E Sachs—p Sa 
Operative Treatment of Incontinentia Urinac According to Goebel! 

FranRcnhcim and Stocckel H Baiimm—p 66 
Relations Between Female Genitalia and Vermiform Appendix with 
Special Consideration of Prophylactic Appendectomy G Dcncks—p 76 
•Pruritus Vulvae as Result of Pernicious Anemia E Schulze—p 91 
Tlierapciilic zittempts with Cholesterol in Septic Diseases J Finger 
—p 94 

Treatment in Placenta Praevia G Thiemke—p 110 
•Results of Treatment of Eclampsia If Muller—p 120 
Statistics on Puerperal Fever Septic Abortion and Serotherapy J Knele 
—P 126 

zVncsthesia in Gjnccolojjic and Obstetric Surgery E N Stahnke — 
p 144 

Abdominal Cesarean Section II Tollas—p 172 
Intestinal Prolapse m Dehiscence of zVbdomtnal V\ound 0 Gerich 
p 1S3 

Feeding of Premature Infants A OrRler—p 192 

Ray Therapy in Womens Dime in Brandenburg H Knospe—p 196 

Exclusion of Kidney by Roentgen Irradiation.—Stoeckel 
points out tint among cases of uretenl fistulas and of injuries 
of the ureter there are still some in winch exclusion of the 
kidney is necessary The iicphrcctomv, however, which then 
becomes nccessarj, is not alvvavs harmless, especially in PJO" 
nephrosis In such cases Kleins method of nonsurgical exclu 
Sion of the kidncj by means of roentgen irradiation would be 
of great help The author mentions several authors who 
obtained favorable results with Klein’s method However, 
Doderlciii as well as the author himself, who cmplojed the 
roentgen irradiation for the exclusion of the kidneys in two 
cases each, did not obtain such results The cases in wlncli 
this treatment was used by the author are described m detail 
In both cases urinary fistulas existed, and pj oneplirosis ban 
developed as the result of unsuccessfullj treated vesicovaginal 
fistulas In one instance septic uremia became manifest and in 
the other case serious cachexia developed, but in both patients 
the danger was ov ercome by nephrotomy Roentgen irradiation 
was instituted in both cases with (he object of exclusion of the 
kidiiej This aim was not realized in either of the cases, 
however, in both instances the irradiation had a therapeutic 
influence on the infection of the 1 idney In comparing t 6 
successes and failures of roentgen exclusion of the kidney i 
is noted that in all cases of ureteral fistulas which developed 
following radical abdominal operation for cancer of the cervix, 
“cure was obtained In all these women the involuntarj ms 
charge of urine stopped, and this was explained as being due 
to the fact that the kidney belonging to the fistulous uroter tiao 
ceased to function following the roentgen irradiation In tnt 
other patients treated by Doderlein and by the author, respec 
tivelj It was not possible to exclude (lie function of the kidnej 
by roentgen treatments Accordingly, the question appears 
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justified whether m the “successful” cases the cure was jierhaps 
effected in that during continuing renal function the ureteral 
fistulas healed, while as the result ot irradiation the secretion 
of the kidney was temporarily reduced and the urinary infec¬ 
tion was effectively counteracted 

Pruritus Vulvae as Result of Pernicious Anemia — 
After discussing tlie various causes of pruritus vulvae and the 
local changes of the skin, Schulze reports the case of a woman, 
aged 63 Because the patient’s urine was found to contain 
sugar. It was assumed that the pruritus was of diabetic origin 
Howeier, cien after the diabetic sjmptoms had been counter¬ 
acted the pruritus was still of the former severitj Local 
medicinal treatment, baths and roentgen therapy were likewise 
without effect The patient’s general condition grew steadily 
worse, she lacked appetite, lost in weight and her face was 
pale yellow Pernicious anemia was now thought of, and Iner 
diet was instituted The examination of the blood reicaled a 
hemoglobin content of only 57 per cent and the number of 
eothrocytes was 2,890 000 After four weels of liier diet the 
pruritus commenced to disappear and after three months the 
epithelial changes on the skin of the luha had completely dis 
appeared The blood picture miproied likewise That the 
woman had had pernicious anemia, which led to pruritus 
laihae, is proied by the efficacy of the liver diet 

Results of Treatment of Eclampsia —Muller discusses 
the \arious methods for treatment of eclampsia The “moder¬ 
ately actiie therapy” that is recommended by Hammerschlag 
advises a symptomatic treatment with the aim of quick delivery 
If the eclamptic patient is m the stage of expulsion, the treat¬ 
ment should be immediate delivery If during the period of 
dilatation the medicinal, dietetic treatments fail, cesarean sec¬ 
tion IS necessary However, other authorities, as Stockel for 
instance, advise active therapy for all cases of eclampsia He 
recommends immediate delivery for all eclamptic patients The 
author compares the mortality after the various methods of 
treatment, and he reaches the conclusion that under the same 
conditions the moderately active method gives the same results 
as the active method In the extremely serious cases, imme¬ 
diate abdominal section is just as ineffective as other methods 

Munchener medizmische Wochenschnft, Munich 
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Thrombosis and Embolism from Standpoint of Gynecologist A Aliier 

—P 179 

^Pathogenesis and Proplijlaxis of Postoperative Pulmonary Complications 

H Rcmberg—p 184 

Calcium Therapy of Pneumonia JT Kajser—p 18G 

Early Diagnosis of Cancer of Uterus E Vogt —p 192 

Early Detection of Cancer of Portio \aglnaI 15 by General Practitioner 

K Kaiser—^p 1 94 

Position of Patient During Withdrawal of Gastric Contents It Schindler 

—P 194 

Pathogenesis and Prophylaxis of Postoperative Pul¬ 
monary Complications—Remberg asserts that m view of the 
recent investigations on the anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the tracheobronchial system it can no longer be assumed tliat 
most postoperative pulmonary complications are due to cold 
aspiration embolism and hypostasis The following factors 
which decrease the volume and the depth of the respiratory 
movements of the lungs and make the respiration more difficult 
are of causal significance in the development of postoperative 
pulmonary complications 1 The continued, unnatural, hori¬ 
zontal dorsal position 2 All belthke bandages on the chest or 
abdomen which hinder the functioning of the diaphragm the 
most important respiratory muscle 3 Forced inhibition of the 
respiratory movement to avoid pain 4 The operative trauma 
that inhibits the peristaltic movements of the tracheobronchial 
tree, since the peristaltic movements of the bronchi facilitate 
drainage of tlie lungs, atony and paresis of the bronclii cause 
stasis of the secretion 5 The psychic shock which is frcquentlv 
imderestimated and which has a retarding influence on all func¬ 
tions of the body and especiallv on the respiration, tlie psychic 
shock is the more pronounced m local anesthesia 6 The 
tmtavorable influence of the decreased respiration on the func 
tiomng of the heart 7 Suppression of coughing The author 
evplains (he mechanism of pulmonary collapse and of atelectasis 
and stresses the necessity of earlv recognition of atelectasis 


because pneumonia frequently develops following it To prevent 
pulmonary complications the continuous, horizontal dorsal posi¬ 
tion should be abandoned m favor of the physiologic half sitting 
position, the patient should be permitted to move freely m his 
bed, and in the case of helpless patients a frequent cliaiige of 
position Is advisable All belthke bandages should be avoided 
To reduce the psychic trauma, local anesthesia should as much 
as possible be replaced by general anesthesia Respiratorv exer¬ 
cises should be performed Coughing should be stimulated 
rather than suppressed The heart action and the blood pressure 
should be supported before the operation bv the administration 
of fluids and of sugar and m old and in weak patients by the 
administration of digitalis and of strychnine In patients with 
collapse, the atelectatic portion of the lung can be reinfiated bv 
turning the patient from one side to the other The author 
states that, if these precautions are taken, postoperative pneu¬ 
monia becomes rare, it develops only when the pulmonary 
collapse IS prepared by subphrcnic, space limiting pathologic 
processes such as large pyonephrotic 1 idiievs, kidneys contain¬ 
ing a tumor, or splenomegaly 

Calciuni Therapy of Pneumonia—Ixavser describes liis 
experiences with calcium therapy ni eighteen patients with 
pncuinoma Among the patients were some with lobar pneu¬ 
monia and some with bronchopneumonia The majority of the 
patients were men between the ages of 20 and 55 In regard to 
the method of the calcium therapy it is stated that a 10 per cent 
solution of calcium gluconate was generally administered m the 
form of intramuscular injections, only m one instance of pul¬ 
monary edema where quick action was thought necessary, and 
in several hypersensitive patients, was the solution of calcium 
gluconate given intravenously The intramuscular injections 
were given every three or four hours, and each tune 10 cc was 
administered The maximum daily quantity was 50 cc Beside 
the calcium injections the patients were treated with Priessmtz 
compresses and expectorants, as the oiilv cardiac stimulant, they 
were given daily from 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of infusion of digi¬ 
talis (15 200) The author thinks that the favorable influence 
of the calcium on the pneumonic process is due mainly to its 
anti inflammatory action Other advantages of the calcium 
therapy are its favorable influence on the heart and circulation 
and Its sedative effect 

78 221 2C0 (Feb C) 1931 

•Liver and S|iieeii in Exophthalmic Goiter H Assnniiii —p 221 
\ asocoiisinclor Action of Iodine on Dilated Dlood \ essels in lIi>roid 
in Patients with Exophthalmic Goiter Gehelc—p 225 
Therapeutic Results with Blums Diet, a Hormonal Substituttoii Therapy 
in Exophthalmic Goiter E Herzfeld and Frieder-—p 22G 
•Eflicocj of Operative Treatment of Exophthalmic Cotter G VV Parade 
and M Haas —p 22S 

Enuresis Urctenca Caused by Superniimcrar> Ureter with Extrave ical 
Termination H Albrecht-—-p 231 

Prolecfivc Therapi of Respiratorj Passages Especiallv 111 \sthliia 
L Hofbauer —p 232 

Experiences with IVevv Artificial Amber Transfusion Apparatus (Lamjicrt 
Xeuhaucr) Hanf Dressier —p. 235 

Liver and Spleen in Exophthalmic Goiter—Assmaim 
states that signs of hepatic disturbances esjiccialh of icterus, 
are rare in patients with exophthalmic goiter He discusses the 
causes ot suih disorders 1 Icterus may concur with cxoplitlial- 
mic goiter without having a causal relation to it This is to 
be assumed when icterus presents the aspects of simple catarriial 
jaundice and when it develops m patients m whom the cxopli 
thalmic goiter is of slight or medium sevcritv Likewise m such 
conditions as m cholelithiasis m mflammatorv disorders of the 
biliary tract m svphihs or m other infectious diseases, a causal 
relaton between icterus and a simultaiieoush existing exophthal¬ 
mic goiter is not probable 2 If in existing cardiac insufllcieiicy 
icterus concurs with enlargement and increased consistcncv of 
the liver and with manifestation ot stasis m other organs the 
icterus may be considered as being due to an engorged liver, 
as IS usually assumed m cardiac msuflicicncv Because decoiti 
peiisation ot the heart is especially difficult to iiifliicticc 111 exoph 
thalmic goiter these cases of exophthalmic goiter with severe 
cardiac insufficicncv usuallv have a fatal outcome 3 In rare 
case winch usuallv present general signs 01 toxicosis jisvcliic 
unrest somnolence and so on and winch usinllv have a fatal 
ouUomi icterus develops without signs of cardiac msuflieiencv 
In sueh instances the icterus is most lilcK due to to'ie 
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influences of the hAperthyroidism The most sc\erc stage of 
such a tOMC injufA presents the aspects of acute acIIow itropln 
of the liver 4 In the literature are reports also of a small 
number of cases in which cirrhosis of the h\er concurred with 
exophthalmic goiter The author concludes that icterus as an 
accompanying sjmptom of exophthalmic goiter is found mainh 
m the most serious cases However, thej do not ncccssarih end 
fatalh In three cases, the author obserecd that the icterus 
gradualh disappeared together with tlie tlurotoxic semptoms 
\n enlargement of the spleen in exophthalmic goiter is observed 
more often than changes m the liver If the cases m which 
stasis or infection are the cause or in which cirrhosis of the 
liver exists are disregarded, the enlargement of the spleen in 
exophthalmic goiter is usuallj a partial manifestation of a hvpcr 
plasia of the Ij mphatic apparatus 

Operative Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter —Parade 
and Haas evaluate the efficacy of the combination of iodine 
treatment with subsequent resection of the thjroid Their 
evaluation is based on observ itions on twentj two patients The 
patients were given compound solution of iodine in increasing 
quantities of from S to 20 drops a dav up to the day of the 
operation After the fourth daj of the preparatorj iodine medi¬ 
cation, the patients were given three times dailv a digitalis 
preparation and also quinidme Ohscrvations at the bedside 
revealed that the medication with iodine alone is gencraUv not 
effective m counteracting the disturbances m the cardiac rhvthm 
Onlv when quimdme therapj is instituted do the existing irregu¬ 
larities disappear This proves that the combination of heart 
tonics with iodine is an important factor m the preliminarv 
treatment It had the effect that the hasal mctabolisni and also 
the pulse frequency showed a marked decrease alreadv before 
the operation Quinidme and digitalis alone arc rarelj cfTcetive 
in patients with exophthalmic goiter Follow mg the prelum 
narv treatment a bilateral resection was done in most cases 
In tuentj of the tueiitj-tuo patients the result of the o/Knlne 
treatment was favorable In two patients the surgical treat¬ 
ment had no effect It was found that these cases had been 
incorrectly diagnosed, for the patients had svmpathetic neurosis 
with goiter, but not true exophthalmic goiter However, in 
the twentj patients the effect on the cardiac svinptoms was 
excellent and the nervous sjuiptonis disappeared likewise 
However, the authors do not wish to give the impression that 
other methods may not be employed with success Before 
operative treatment is resorted to, the more conservative mea¬ 
sures should be tried However, it within two or three months 
there is no improvement, surgical treatment becomes necessarv 
In newly developing exophthalmic goiter radical measures 
should at first be avoided, because in some cases it disappears 
again spontaneously If it is considered that the operative 
treatment in combination with the preparatory iodine medica¬ 
tion IS a method bv which the patient regains his working 
ability m the shortest possible time, and which m compirison 
to other methods effects the best permanent results, then it 
ippears that every patient in whom internal therapv has failed 
should be advised to undergo operative treatment 

Wiener Archiv fur innere Medizin, Vienna 
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Blood Piessurc and Vascular Tonus in Beriberi VV C Aalsnitci —p 1 
‘Acid Base tiiuilibnum in Diabetes iMtb Hspecia! Considcralioii of Driiic 
O Satke and R Bartolomei —p 29 
Acid Base Ltiuilibrium in Rcml Diseases w ith E-pecial Coiisidcratuni 
of Urine O Satke and R Bartolomei — P 35 
Patbogenesis and Clinical I ealures of Paraljsis of Reciiireiit Nerv- 
A Arnstein ~p 47 

Ca e o{ So Called Inconstant Heart Block A Tin—p 51 
Is Frequency of Sjpliilis Decreasing ’ P Steiner and A Mall r— p 79 
Histopatbology and Treatment of Rheumatic Chorea R I ciiz —p *is 
Terminal Pulnionarj Edema Acconipaiu mg Hepatic Di cases I Hess 
—p 127 

Biochemical Researches on Osteitis Defoimans F I asch—p 159 
Acid-Base Equilibrium in Diabetes —In patients with 
severe diabetes, Satke and Bartolomey have found an under¬ 
compensated hyperacidosis, there was a relativelv low pn and 
an increase of ammonia in the urine The elimination of acids 
paralleled the ketonuria While hyperacidosis indicated a ten- 
denev of the organism to eliminate most of the endogenous 
acid valences b\ the kidneys the undercompensation was a 


sign of alkali retention In some cases of diabetes of medium 
seventy the acid base equilibrium appeared undisturbed, in 
others an undercompensated normal acidosis or a compensated 
hyperacidosis was present In cases of mild diabetes the acid 
base cquihbrimn was normal 

Pathogenesis of Paralysis of Recurrent Nerve—Among 
female patients, aged from IS to 30, paralysis of the recurrent 
nerve was found by Arnstein m none, among those aged from 
31 to 60, the occurrence was 0 4 per cent, and 23 per cent 
iinong women aged from 01 to 90 Thus among a total o! 
1,131 female patients, paralvsis of the recurrent nerve occurred 
m 1 4 per cent Among male patients aged from 15 to 30 
the paralvsis was observed m 04 per cent, in 17 per cent 
among patients aged from 31 to 60, and in I 9 per cent among 
those aged from 01 to 90 Thus, among a total of 2,665 male 
patients, paralysis of the recurrent nerve was found in 1 3 per 
cent Among the fifty one patients treated, the paralvsis was 
situated on the left side m forty nine and on the right side in 
two In thirtv seven cases the paralvsis was caused by a tuber 
culous induration of Ij inph nodes, in nineteen of them the 
diagnosis was confirmed at necropsv Typical giant cell tuber 
cics were found iii the lymph nodes but tubercle bacilli could 
not be detected In nine cases the paralvsis was occasioned 
by a carcinomatous infiltration, m one case there was com 
prcssion of the nerve bv an aortic aneurvsm and in another 
the paralvsis appeared to be of toxic origin In one of seven 
teen surviving patients the paralysis proved to be produced 
bv a goiter, in sixteen, cli mges m the lymph nodes were the 
probable cause of the paralvsis Further, among filtv two 
patients with a malignant tumor in the chest, paralysis of the 
recurrent nerve was found m e'even In ten instances it was 
associated with carcinomatous lesions of the Ivmph nodes In 
i case of carcinoma located m the inferior lobe of the luni 
and ill aiiotber located m the pvriform sums it was ascertained 
tint the paralvsis was caused not by a cancerous metastasis 
but by tuberculous Ivmph nodes 


Wiener klmische Wochenschnft, Vienna 
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•C'lnccr '\nd ncreilit> J Bauer—p 129 
•Coiitnt.ionvnc s and Iiiheritabiht> of Cancer C ENMld—p 
ExpcnnicntM In\estitritions on Coronarj \ essels nnd on \ cntricuiaf 
Fibrillation lropli>laMS of Fibnllition L Brum md B Samet—* 
p 136 

Cndirtcritis nnd Periarteritis H KMiler—p 139 Cen 
Obstruction of Intestine b> Children and in Adnlt 

F SmrJinpcr—p l‘J3 

*r'icihtTtion of Percu'ssion for Detection ol JiifncliNicular Pulmonar' 
Piocesscs A Kirch—p 14'! 


Cancer and Heredity —Bluer discusses the following 
problems 1 Is cancer Iicrcditarv or, more prccisch is tficr*' 
an bereditarv aiilage for cancer 2 \A bat is known ihout the 
nature and the transmission of this aiilagc' 3 In what relation 
do the doubtless existing exogenic factors of cancer pathogenesis 
stand to tins bereditarv cancer anlage ^ In regard to the first 
question the author reaches the conclusion that luiman patholog' 
and experiments on animals mdic ite the existence of an beredi 
tary anlagc lor cancer, more preciselv for development of cancer 
in certain organs or svstems of organs However there are 
indications not only for constitutional predisposition ot certain 
organs to cancer but also tor a general predisposition to b as 
toma With regard to the nature of the cancer anlage it ' 


assumed tliat the constitutional predisposition tor cancer 


is baseil 


oil the action ot two diseased hereditary factors In is^ 
cussion on the transmission of the cancer aiilage it is sta 
that, if both pirents develop cancer m the same organ or orga 
svstem, trom 50 to 100 iier cent of their children will develop 
cancer m the same organ If both parents liave cancer 
different organs, the cancer frequency m the offspring is c 
siderablv less and hardlv more pronounced than if oinv on 
the parents had had cancer It is further pointed out tnai 
the hereditary theory of the pathogenesis of cancer ^ 

in umoviilvar twins, that is m persons of identical c°ns‘'‘u 
tumors or cancers should develop m both The author 
of three sets of such twins in nil three instances the two 
cIe\eIopcd the same tjpe of cancer In regard to the role o 
ex.ogenic factors in tlic Ltlolog^ of cancer the author assu 
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that these exogenic injuries, regardless of whether they arc 
meclnnical, chen ical or of some other tjpc, occasional!j take 
the place of the constitiitional predisposition An organ or an 
organ sjstem inaj be the locus minoris rcsistcntiac because oi 
an abnormal aiilagc or because of injurious iiiniiences 
Contagiousness and Inhentabihty of Cancer —Ewald 
thinks that experience so far does not speak for the con¬ 
tagiousness of cancer Occurrences tint might be taken as 
indicators for the contagiousness are so rare that they may be 
considered as accidental In discussing the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of the aiilage for cancer, the author sajs that as jet 
there is not siiflicient evidence to justifj definite statements 
The most uidelj spread opinion is that cancer is not hereditary 
or that Its hereditary character is not particularly jironotinced 
Facilitation of Percussion for Detection of Infracla- 
vicular Pulmonary Processes —Kirch points out that roent¬ 
gen examination frequently reveals infraclavicular tuberculous 
infiltrates or e\en cat era formation, while the ausciiltatorj 
percussion does not indicate such changes In order to detect 
such infiltrates bt means of percussion, the author advises that 
etery patient be exaiiiined not only in the standing position 
but also in the recumbent position When the patient is lying 
dmtn, care should be taken that he rests solidly on the sup¬ 
porting surface and that he does not bend the head forward 
In patients in uhom infraclaMCular infiltrates had been detected 
by roentgenoscopy, infraclavicular areas of dulness could be 
detected vhile they were in the recumbent position, whereas 
m the standing position these areas of dulness were not demon 
strable or the dulness became more pronounced in the recum¬ 
bent patient than it had been while the patient was standing 
On the basis of experiences m a large series of cases the author 
recommends that in order to detect an infraclavicular infiltrate 
percussion should be done not only while the patient is standing 
but also Ill the recumbent position 

Klimcheskaya Meditsma, Moscow 
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Basal Metabolism in Simmond s Disease D Shattenshtem —p 1079 
•Inoculations of Malaria for Treatment of Tabes P Mmioiich—p 1085 
Surgical Treatment of Paralysis of Biceps Brachii V Svyatukhin -— 
p 1099 

Study of Black Derniograpliism A Imshenetskiy and F Lemet — 
P 1103 

Pathogenesis of Ravnaud s Disease M Borotskiy-—p 1107 

Inoculations of Malaria for Treatment of Tabes — 
Mimovich used the treatment in seventy-fixe patients with 
tabes. 111 fifty four of them, clinical and serologic observations 
haxe been continued from six months to two years Forty five 
of the patients xxere men and nine xvere women, their age 
ranged from 24 to 58 The syphilitic infection was from five 
^ thirty SIX xears’ standing, in one, the disease xvas congenital 
From 3 to 4 cc of xxhole blood was injected intravenously 
or from S to 6 cc subcutnieously Malaria viruses of stock 
cultures coiiserxed through continual remoculations serxed for 
"loculation The tertian type of malaria xvas chiefly used the 
quartan type x\as employed in a fexv cases in xvhich the patients 
appeared exhausted The axerage of paioxysins to xxhich the 
patients xxere exposed xaned from txxelve to fifteen the minimal 
temperature xvas 39 C (1022 F) and the maximal 41 8 C 
( 07 F) Starting from the incubation period, the patients 
"ore gixen cardiac stimulants In case of intolerance to the 
malaria treatment, quinine m a dosage of from 0 05 to 0 1 Gm 
"as prescribed In two patients the treatment had to be inter¬ 
rupted on account of signs of cardiac decompensation and on 
account of a sex ere jaundice and of a menacing general xveak- 
"ess Ill two and in one, resjicctixelj In a senes of patients 
"ith induced tertian malaria the fexer ceased spontaneously 
a ter from three to elexen paroxysms, if injections ot milk 
ailed to proxoke further paroxysms and inoculation of malaria 
rculd not be repeated, typhoid xaccine xvas injected intra 
'enoush The mitnl dose of the xaccine contained 50 million 
acilli the dose xxas gradually increased Injections of the 
xaccine were gixen twice a xxeek, their total number amounted 
j from eight to twelxe There was a rise of temperature to 
Fom 39 C (102 2 F) to 40 8 C (105 4 F) the paroxysms 
XX lexer lasted from txxo to ten hours The induced malaria 
xxas treated with quinine gixeii bx mouth in cases of tertian 


fexer, 1 Gm of quinine xxas gixen daily for one xx'cek in cases 
of quartan lexer, 1 Gm xvas gixen daily until the plasmodia 
disappeared from the jxeripheral blood, and xvas continued for 
five days In patients prexiously not treated and xxith a posi¬ 
tive specific reaction, the malaria inoculation xvas preceded by 
a half or a whole series of arsphenamine and bismuth treat¬ 
ment The specific treatment was renewed as soon as the 
nialanal fexer ceased it was repeated at interx'als of two or 
three months In patients with a negative seroreaction, the 
preliminarx specific treatment was omitted and one series of 
arsphenaimne and bismuth injections was given after the mala¬ 
rial fexer xamshed Of thirty patients with lightning pains, 
seventeen recovered, ten improved and in three the condition 
remained stationary Sometimes lightning pains first appeared 
during the malaria treatment The history of two patients indi¬ 
cated that lightning pains haxe disappeared for one and one- 
half and two years after natural malaria has developed In 
two instances there xvas recurrence of the pains after a year 
In three patients, gastric crises vanished after ten to sixteen 
paroxysms of tertian fever, up to one and one and one-half years 
The malaria treatment proved to be without effect m txxo cases 
of an extensive atrophy of the optic nerves In twenty-nine of 
thirtx-seven patients, positive seroreactions became negative or 
less intense no changes were noted in eight In elexen cases 
positive Wasserinann reactions of the cerebrospinal fluid 
became negative or less intense Positive protein tests became 
negative in two and less intense in six, the number of Ijmpho 
cytes in the cerebrospinal fluid returned to normal Usiiallx 
a positive mastic reaction persisted, in a few cases it became 
less intense Improvement of serologic reactions occurred 
gradually, within about two years Among sixteen patients 
with a pronounced ataxia, coordination of movements improved 
III SIX and the functioning of the bladder in three In four 
cases paresthesia subsided, while extensive disturbances of sen 
sibility remained unchanged In three instances the patellar 
and the achilles tendon reflexes improved slightly, in others, 
they were not affected by the treatment In two initial cases, 
anisocoria subsided and the reaction to light improved, m the 
remainder the objective neurologic signs remained unchanged 
In all the malaria treatment was followed by gain in weight 
from 4 to 9 Kg, the worl mg capacity of many patients 
improved or became even restored In cases in which reactions 
are negative and subjective signs are absent the malaria treat¬ 
ment may arrest the degenerative processes The author sug 
gests that malaria treatment be tried in cases m which the 
patients are young and the infection is recent, that is, when 
the prognosis for specific treatment is unfavorable 

Vrachebnaya Gazeta, Leningrad 
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•Amino Acidemia m Acute Hepatic Diseases E Gartsesa and A 
Myasnikov—p 1721 

Physiology and CJinical Features of A\illar> Tnchosis A Epstein 
—p 1726 

Internal Hydrocephalus Complicating Epidemic Cerehrospinnl Afcnnigitis 
V Leonov —p 1730 

*\egati\e Results from Potassium in TrcTtmenl of Encephalitis G 
Ishchenko—p 1733 

•Amidopjnnc and Sodium Salicjiate in Treatment of Acute Pobarthritis 
L Korobko\ —p 174^ 

•Application of Ice for Treatment of ^octllrnal Enuresis A Kute%kin 
—p l/al 

Amino-Acidemia in Acute Hepatic Diseases —Gartsex i 
and Mvasiiikov determined the amount of ammo icids in the 
blood of patients with hepatic diseases The ammo acids were 
measured in the beginning at the crisis of the disease and 
during coiixalesceuce In nine of eighteen patients, the aciilc 
infectious or toxic jaundice was of an unknown cliologx , m 
the other nine it resulted from syphilis of the lixcr and treat¬ 
ment with arsphenamine About 8 mg of anuno-acids per 
hundred cubic centimeters was considered as the maximal 
amount normally found m the blood \t the crisis of the dis 
case the amount of amino-acids proved to be from 9 to I] mg 
it returned to normal during coinalescciicc In a case of acute 
sclloxx atrophy of the lixer the amount of the ammo-acids 
reached 13 mg In three cases of jaundice of mechanical origin 
(obstruction of the common bile duct in two and tumor m 
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one) the ammo-acidemia was normal In several patients writh 
cholecj stitis and high temperature the amount of amino acids 
remained unchanged It proved also to be noriml in patients 
with nonhepntic diseases, except in those with severe cardiac 
lesions, lobar pneumonia, leukemia or diabetes, then the ainino- 
acidtmia appeared increased The results confirmed the fact 
that the hepatic cells are involved in acute jaundice of infec¬ 
tious and toxic origin, or in that caused b> svphilis and 
arsphenamine 

Negative Results from Potassium Used in Treatment 
of Patients with Encephalitis—Ishchenko had verified the 
action of potassium permanganate in seventeen patients, eleven 
men and six women, with epidemic encephalitis From 1 to 
2 cc of a 1 per cent solution was injected subcutancousI> , the 
total of the injections ranged from 30 to 40 No improvement 
was observed in anj of them especiallj with regard to the 
motor disturbances The injections were vvell tolerated 

Amidopyrine and Sodium Salicylate in Treatment of 
Rheumatic Polyarthritis —Korobkov reports the results of 
the use of amidopyrine m the treatment of eighteen patients 
with an acute rheumatic poljarthritis First a dose of 03 Gin 
was given every two hours it was repeated eight times during 
the day The treatment was continued until the acute phe¬ 
nomena disappeared then the dose was gradually decreased 
Sometimes amidopyrine was followed hv sodium salicylate given 
in a dosage of 4 Gm a dav The author stresses that the effect 
of amidopyrine was surprising it exceeded by far that obtained 
even with large doses of sodium salicylate ithiii the first 
day the temperature became normal and the pains subsided or 
greatly decreased, the swelling of the joints was markedly 
reduced Two or three days later the swelling disappeared 
and movements were restored In patients with a nonarthritic 
constitution and an attenuated rheumatic infection of onh the 
large joints the action of amidopyrine was rapid There were 
no recurrences up to several months, the patients resumed 
their worl In patients with an arthritic constitution, the 
small joints were also involved and endocarditis was frequent 
In such cases, intolerable pains vanished after from eight to 
twelve doses of amidopyrine but recurrences apjicarcd as soon 
as the treatment was discontinued The action on valvular 
endocarditis was slower than on joints, the murmurs became 
attenuated, sometimes they even disappeared In some patients 
the murmurs persisted or subsided only when amidopyrine was 
completed by a protein treatment Injections of milk proved 
to be able to prevent tbe appearance of recurrences The 
initial dose of milk was from 2 to 4 Gm , it was gradually 
increased to from 13 to 16 Gm The injections were first given 
at intervals of a day, and later according to the reaction No 
recurrences were observed up to four months Recently, of 
two patients with an acute rheumatic jxilyarthritis one was 
treated with amidopyrine and the other with 8 Gm of sodium 
salicylate daily The first patient with a diseased tarsal joint, 
was able to move around the next day , the second was unable 
to get up even on the third day of the treatment and continued 
to suffer with intense pains Nausea, constipation and head¬ 
ache were the by-effects of the amidopyrine treatment, they 
usually subsided on administration of a laxative No cardiac 
complications were ever observed 

Application of Ice to Lumbosacral Region for Treat¬ 
ment of Nocturnal Enuresis—Ihc method was used by 
Kuteykm in thirty-three males and two females, aged up to 
20 years In all cases the enuresis was a primary one, it was 
an essential form While the patient was ly mg on the abdomen, 
a thin layer of fine common salt was spread over his lumbo¬ 
sacral region The salt was then covered with a layer, one or 
two fingers thick of broken ice which was again covered by 
a thin layer of salt This was left for two or three minutes, 
until the skin became white, then it was removed The appli¬ 
cations took place two or three times a week, or even every 
day A series of treatments lasted from four to six weeks. 

It was repeated after an interval of from four to six weeks 
After one or two such series the involuntary disebarge of 
urine was reduced from every night to once or twice a week, 
in some cases it subsided entirelv 


Vrachebnoe Delo, Kharkov 
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Two Cases of Hcraorrlngic Capillary Toxicosis B Dubinstaia and 
A Khavkin—p 1097 

Influence of Hcliollicrapy on Blood Sugar of Patients with Osteo- 
Articular Tuberculosis A Sorkin—p 1107 
'Changes in Ncrioiis System in Angioneurotic Gangrene B Sharapov 

—p nil 

Clinical Value of Phrenic Phenomenon in Cases of Interrupted Extra 
Uterine Pregnancy V a Pavlovskiy—p 1115 
Treatment of Ttiherculous Peritonitis in Children E. Zalkindson and 
D Slicnkman—-p 1118 

Histologic Lesions in Angioneurotic Gangrene—Shara 
pov had the opportunity to examine microscopically three cases 
of spontaneous gangrene Extensive destruction of cells in the 
sympathetic ganglions and changes in the cells of the lateral 
horns were constant, the lesions were located in sections corre 
spondmg to the gangrenous limbs In two instances the supra 
rcnals proved normal, m the third, the suprarenal cortex was 
destroyed There was regeneration of some fibers in the 
anlerior roots and of pcriplieral nerves In one case, sclerotic 
changes of the vascular walls were considerable, in two thick 
cmng of the vascular media was marked The results confirmed 
tint changes m the lateral horns and sy mpathetic ganglions are 
the causal factor of angioneurotic gangrene 

Nederlandsch Tijdschnft voor Geneeskunde, Haarlem 

75 SCI 696 (Peb 7) 3931 

Some Remarks on Death and Apparent Death Due to Action of Electric 
Current R tie Jossclin de Jong—p 563 
Bemgn Fibrous Tumors of Pace Chiefly of Vfyxomatous Tvaturc ( Mcng 
gezucllen ) C Bonne—p 57a 

Ovulation Period and Conception Period as Bases for Periodic Con 
tincncc in Wedlock C C Jviyliod—p S7S 
'Postvaccinal Encephalomyelitis F S van Boiivvdijk Bastiaaiisc—P 536 
Tabes Dorsalis in Its Social Aspects L J J Muskens—p 596 

Postvaccinal Encephalitis —Van Bouvvdijk Bastiaanse 
emphasizes that it is strange that the disease in a serious form 
did not appear until around 1922, at about which tune an 
mcrcise in the number of eases of epidemic encephalitis was 
observed in several countries, and shorth afterward a marked 
increase in the number of cases of poliomyelitis At present, 
the number of cases of epidemic encephalitis is decreasing in 
the Netherlands It is cxficctcd that also the number of cases 
of poliomyelitis will dimimsb wilbin a few years The chances 
seem good that within a reasonable time also the number of 
cases of postvaccinal cnccpliahtis will decrease For the time 
being the physician can merely advise Ins clients to vaccinate 
the children at a time that presents the smallest chance of the 
feared complication, namely, during the first year of life. 
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'Serologic Examinations in Infection with Brucella Abortus M Krisldi 
sen T Helms and A Martensson—p 51 
*Acufe Epidemic JTyalgn in IceJand E K Rismiissen —p 56 

Serologic Examinations in Infection with Brucella 
Abortus —Kristeiiscii and collaborators report that, of eight) 
two persons whose work brought them closely into contact vviti 
cattle infected with Brucella abortus, twenty-two gave a positive 
serorcaction with this micro-organism (agglutination, comple 
ment binding or both) Of the twenty-two six gave agglutina 
tion m the dilution 100 or more, one of these with fi^peem ) 
marked reaction was believed to have undulant fever All o 
152 tuberculous patients at Boserup sanatorium gave a com 
pletely negative reaction 

Acute Epidemic Myalgia in Iceland—Rasmussen says 
that this disease has long been known in Iceland He review 
the Icelandic epidemics 


03 73 96 (Jan 22) 1931 

Focal Infection Attempt at Orientation T Brandt—p 73 
Asthma in Relation to Age and Sex Ix II Baagpe P 79 
Neurosurgery m Northern Countries K II Krabbc p o 

Asthma in Relation to Age and Sex--In ' 

atients with asthma the male sex dominated among pahen s^ 
nth asthma setting in before the fifth or after the fo 
car There seemed to be no special age disposition to astiima 
jt a positue cutaneous reaction \\as most often lonn 
itients aged from 10 to 30, and m all age groups more ire 
icntly in men than m women 
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Functional, orthostatic, postunl or transient albumi¬ 
nuria IS not an uncommon finding Most observers of 
large senes report an incidence of 5 per cent,^ although 
as high as 9 9 per cent - and even 16 per cent “ have been 
found Cabin, Isaacs and Meyer ^ have studied the 
subject in children They found it more commonly 
among children who received poor care than among 
those who had excellent care, 60 per cent in the former, 
15 per cent in the latter They classified their cases as 
follows (a) malnutrition albuminuria, usually asso¬ 
ciated with anemia, a possible cause being focal infec¬ 
tion (&) orthostatic or postural albuminuria, and 
(f) idiopathic or "growth” albuminuria, including 
under this head the so-called juvenile, pubertal, cyclic, 
transitory or intermittent albuminurias 
Fishberg * has reviewed the literature on the “benign” 
albuminurias, noting the early observations of Becquerel 
in 1841, Vogel in 1864 and Sir William Gull m 1873 
The occurrence m perfectly healthy subjects, its appear¬ 
ance during the day and absence at night and its 
frequency at the age of puberty were observed by these 
early workers Fishberg points out that the albumi¬ 
nuria IS often transient but that it may be accompanied 
by hyaline and even granular casts and a few red blood 
cells in the sediment It is not always typically ortho¬ 
static It occurs charactenstically m weak, nervous and 
delicate individuals but not necessarily so 
The importance of this subject lies in making a cor¬ 
rect diagnosis and m appreciating the prognosis 
In order to recognize any important factors associated 
"ith functional albuminuria and m order to study the 
subsequent course of these patients, 174 cases showing 
albuminuria on routine examination at the department 
of hygiene of Harvard Umversit)'^ were selected for 
study and follow up None of these subjects showed 
anj other abnormality on physical examination or on 
unne examination The blood pressures were normal 
•n no instance being over 140 systolic Examination of 
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sediments was not done as a routine m these cases The 
object was to select those cases which usually are classi¬ 
fied as functional, intermittent, postural or orthostatic 
albuminuria One hundred and sixty-four of these 
patients were examined for the first tune ten oi more 
) ears ago, ten were examined nine 3 'ears ago Tins senes 
has been compared with 147 normal subjects examined 
at approximately the same times ten or more years ago 
The average age of the normal senes at the time of 
examination was 18 4 years, of the albuminuria patients, 
180 jears That infectious disease played no part in 
the production of albuminuria in this series is indicated 
by table 1 , in which it is seen that the occurrence of 
infectious diseases and of constipation is not signifi¬ 
cantly different from that in the control senes or in a 
larger normal control senes previously studied ° 

When tlie height and weight data were complete, the 
build group was estimated In the normal senes 77 1 pei 
cent were within 15 per cent of the normal average, and 
226 per cent were more than IS pei cent underweight 
In the albuminuria series, on the other hand, only 58 7 
per cent were within 15 per cent of the normal average 
weight and 374 per cent were more than IS per cent 
underw'eight There were 3 3 per cent more than 15 per 
cent overw'eight It is not striking, but there is a pre¬ 
dominance of those underweight in the albuminuric 
group 

The posture of thirty-nine individuals in the normal 
control group was graded Thirty-four, or 87 1 per 
cent, of these were graded C or D, indicating poor 
posture The posture W'as graded in seventy-four of 
the albuminuria senes and sixtj'-five, or 87 8 per cent, 
of these were graded as poor Posture in this group 
therefore does not appear to be a significant factor 

The arerage heart rate of the normal group was 
76 5, of those showing albuminuria the average rate 
was 83 5 This may indicate some vasomotor instability 
or undue nervousness in the latter group 

These patients w'ere selected for follow up bj' geo¬ 
graphic location so that urine specimens could he 
received by mail within a reasonable time Most 
of those lephing resided in New' England, New York 
or New Jersey No presen'ative w'as used Exami¬ 
nation of the specimen included specific grant}' determi¬ 
nation, tests for albumin and sugar, and examination of 
the centrifugated sediment Examination of the sedi¬ 
ment after a specimen is twentj-four hours old is 
certainly of doubtful \alue, and the same ma} he said of 
the test for sugar, unless the latter should he present 
in more than small amounts Single determinations of 
the specific grant}, unless there are striking denations 
from the nonnal limits, are not significant Howerer 
to discover whether or not functional alhuminiiria 
persists or progresses after a number of vears was the 
chief object of this stud} The technic of the test for 
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albumin is as follows A small amount of concentrated 
nitric acid is placed in a wine glass and the urine layered 
on top by pouring through a filter paper The specimen 
IS observed against a black background for a ring at the 
line of contact after three minutes’ standing A slight¬ 
est possible tiace is a ring at the line of contact visible 
only with a dark background, a very slight trace is 
]ust visible without a dark background, a slight trace 
IS just visible from above, a trace is easily visible from 


Table 1 —Incidence of Infections Diseases w Past History 




Cn cs Showing 

Normal Strlos 


Normal Series 

Albuminuria 

Prctlotiili Studied 


(1-Ij Cases) 

(li4 Cases) 

(J7C Cnsii) 

Disease 

per Cent 

per Cent 

per Cent 

Measles 

02 4 

87 9 

880 

Mumps 

GO 4 

D1 1 

01 b 

Chickcnpox 

COO 

5)7 

59 8 

Scarlet feter 

Ki 1 

18 0 

17 3 

Diphtheria 

89 

10 3 

8S 

Malaria 

27 

1 7 

4 0 

Smallpox 

OG 

1 1 

05 

Pneumonia 

n 0 

80 

85 

Pleurisy 

OG 

1 1 

1 0 

Rheumatism 

1 3 

3 4 

67 

’loDsIlIitis 

IDl 

li 2 

2H 

Influenza 

07 

57 


Otitis media 

02 

57 

0 1 

Gonorrhea 

00 

05 

0 5 

Syphlll«j 



Ob 

T 3 phold 

1 3 

3 4 

34 

Pertussis 

49 3 

40 5 

39 4 

Consstlpatlon 

00 


1 0 


above, while a large trace is opaque from abo\c In 
order to test the length of time that a specimen of 
urine might be allowed to stand without preservatue 
and continue to give a positive test, a sample of urine 
from a case of nephritis showing a very slight trace 
of albumin was allowed to stand for four days The 
specimen continued to show a very slight trace of 
albumin On the fifth day, owing to cloudiness of the 
filtrate, the test was considered doubtful Tins covers 
the time required for mailing and receiving the speci¬ 
mens fiom patients follow'ed in this study The results 
of the urine examinations and of a questionnaire in the 
normal and albuminuria groups are tabulated and com¬ 
pared in table 2 

The follow up (table 2) of thiity-eight patients from 
the noimal senes eight or more years after the original 
examination reveals none showing albuminuria and one 
having shown albumin transiently Follow up of thirty- 
five patients of those originally showing albuminuria 
eight or more years ago reveals only one showang the 
slightest possible trace of albumin in the urine and one 
showing albuminuria transiently 

Of those replying to a questionnaire ten years after 
the original examination in the noiinal series, thirty- 
eight reported good health and one ivas suffering from 
gallbladder disease, and of the albumiiiuna series, 
thirty-two reported good health while one had multiple 
sclerosis, one sinus infection and a third was not well 
because of obesity Thus, in general, it may be said 
that in neither series were there symptoms indicating 
renal disease 

A family history of cardiovascular disease was pres¬ 
ent in a larger proportion of those replying from the 
albuminuria series than among those replying from 
the normal series, 42 3 per cent as compared with 
36 6 per cent This is the only finding to suggest that 
one may be dealing with a vascular diathesis 

COMMENT 

The evidence obtained from this senes indicates that 
infectious diseases are not factors m the etiology of 
functional albuminuria The larger percentage of 


underweight individuals m the group showing albunii 
iiuria would seem to be of some importance though 
this can be a factor in only certain instances since more 
tlian half of the group were within 15 per cent of the 
calculated normal according to height The expected 
weiglit w.is calculated by a nomogram published b\ 
Arnett' Lumbar lordosis is often gnen as an impor 
taut cause of functional albuminuria This does not 
pla} a part m the present senes, since poor posture vas 
eqiialh common m the two groups 

The follow' up of the normal control and the albu 
mmuna scries shows that the albuminuria itself is not 
persistent after eight }ears in the great majonh of 
cases and that none have de\eloped symptoms pointing 
to recognizable abnormalities of the kidney Of thirt) 
fixe cases followed in the albuminuria series two, or 
5 71 per cent, contiinied to show' albuminuna, one of 
these transiently' Of the thirtx-eight normal controls, 
one case, or 2 63 per cent, showed transient albuminuna 
The number of cases is too small to make the per 
centages significant, but it is clear that functional 
albuminuna docs not tend to persist and that indnidiials 
showing this sign do not after eight years have symp¬ 
toms or signs suggesting the development of renal 
disease It appears that albuminuna alone in young 
.adults, without other symptoms or signs of renal db 
case IS without significance This is in accord with the 
observations of Fox,^ who followed twenty cases Four 
patients died of causes other than kidney disease One 
died of "senile decay ’’ Two were known to have been 
healthy after fifteen and sixteen years Thirteen vvere 
in good health after an average follow-up intenal of 
thirty-eight years The actual urine examinations were 
not reported Dukes ® did not quote from the records 


Table 2 —Urinalyses in Cases Follo'^id 



Normal 

Albumtaoi'* 

Urine examination*! 

Scries 

Series* 

Specific grntlt) 

3 

lOlStolO'^G 

lOOotolOSS 

\toragc 

Limits 

Albumin 

Present 

Absent 

0 

2^ (37)1 

KSFT) 

Su(33)f 

Transient! 

1 


Sugar 



Prc«:cnt 

1 


Vbsent 

37 

S5 

Quc«:tlonnnlrc 



Present ‘^tate of health 


3’ 

Good 

S5 

Poor 

1 


Family hl^^tory of cardiovascular or 



renal dl'^case 


11 

26 

Posithc 

11 

Negative 

SO 


* Eare or occn.:lonnl white blood cells were found in one ^'bf^ulsr 
the nibumlnurin series and In one sediment a quc*!tlonaol 0 brown h 
cast and rnro white blood cells were found «« Arnmlns 

t Hgures In parentheses show total Including reports of 
tions by local physicians and mccc'jsful applications for lire i 
eight or more 3 ears after the original examination It is assum 
the latter fact Indicates a negative urine examination 

X rhc'c patients In the Interval since first examined have on o 
Sion shown albumin In the urine 


of his follow up but stated his opinion from reexaniina 
tion of old boys revisiting the school of which he wa 
the physician, that adolescent albuminuna does no 
persist Brandeis followed nine cases of 
albuminuna by frequent examinations over a peno 
to two years and found that the albuminuna bec^ 
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less frequent or clisappeaied entire!}' while the subjects 
were engaged in spoit Insurance examiners arc 
coming to look on albuminuria without other signs, 
especially if it appears only after rising in the moining, 
as w itliout significance “ 

It may be impossible to decide whether a case 
showing albumin and a few casts is one of true mild 
nephritis or one of functional albuminuria except by 
prolonged observation The definite acute nephritides 
following acute infections are usually obvious and ma} 
offer no difficulty in diagnosis On the other hand, as 
Aldrich’" has recently pointed out, the more serious 
“chronic nonspecific nephritis” is usually without a clear 
onset following an acute infection If the albumin is 
small in amount and appears transiently, if there has 
been no definite relation at onset to an acute infection, 
or if It appeals only after the erect position has been 
assumed and, finally, if the kidneys are able to con¬ 
centrate nonnally,’® indicating no impairment of renal 
function, one may make a diagnosis of functional 
albuminuria Dublin followed more than 5,000 
patients rejected at life insurance examinations because 
of albuminuria or albuminuria with casts Those 
patients in the age group 15 to 24 years who showed no 
more than a faint trace of albumin, whether ivith or 
without casts, ivere found to have no greater mortaht} 
than expected when followed from three to thirteen 
years after the original examination Indeed, the mor¬ 
tality might be more favorable than the average On 
the other hand, patients in the same age group who 
showed a trace or large trace of albumin exhibited a 
mortality from tw'o to five or six times the expected 
It would appear that a differentiation could be made on 
a quantitative basis in respect to the albuminuria 

It IS clear from a follow up of this series as it is 
from similar studies quoted from the literature that 
orthostatic, transient or functional albuminuria does not 
indicate a predisposition to nephritis or nephrosis 
Renal function tests’® and blood pressures’® are noi- 
mal Schlutz and Swanson ” found nothing abnormal 
m amino acid concentrations in blood and urine and 
found no abnormality in the albumin-globulin latio in 
the blood Linder, Lundsgaard and Van Slyke found 
a proportionate increase in the globulin fraction in one 
of two cases studied by them Lommel considers 
this increase in the globulin an important diagnostic 
point 

Theories explaining the occurrence of functional 
albuminuria are of two sorts those which explain it b\ 
a general physiologic mechanism and those which 
explain it by pui ely local renal causes 

Samuels'® believes that functional albuminuua 
depends on the diffusibihty of blood colloid and that this 
in turn depends on the hydrogen ion concentntion of 
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the blood This author quotes Kollert and Starlinger ” in 
support of this opinion Evidence in suj^port of a purely 
local renal cause, in addition to the usually mentioned 
relation to the eiect postiiie and to lumbar lordosis, was 
brought forward by Sonne,” who found by ureteral 
CTthetenzation tint the albumin in the functional tj'pe 
comes from the left kidney and presumably results 
from compression of the left renal vein Qninan ” 
has made the interesting obseivation in a patient with 
postural albumimirn dying of an intercurrent disease 
that the lenal veins were unnsnally large as compared 
with measurements of these lessels in 100 unselected 
controls Nassau ” holds that acidity from stasis in 
the kidneys j^Ius some abnormality of the kidney cells 
aie combined factors in causing the albuminuria This 
author observed that urine excreted while the patient 
was standing was more acid than that excreted in the 
recumbent position 

It IS possible that there may be a combination of local 
and general causes Jervell ’ supposes that m func¬ 
tional albnniimiria acid is foimed from stasis and from 
the production of lactic acid by musculai exertion, thus 
taking into consideration the well known occurrence of 
albuminuiia or increase of previousl}' small amounts 
of albumin m the urine after exercise Osman’s “■' 
researches on the use of alkalis in the treatment of 
nephritis indicate that the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the blood and the secreted urine are of gieat impor¬ 
tance in the excretion of the urinary constituents, 
including albuminuria, and that the use of large doses 
of alkali affect favorably the symptoms and signs of 
certain types of nephritis The effect of alkali in pre¬ 
venting nephritis following scarlet fever is also sug¬ 
gested, perhaps indicating, according to Osman, that 
acidosis predisposes to nephritis Finally, the preven¬ 
tion of functional albuminuria by alkali administration 
has been pointed out The benign character of definite 
functional albuminuria makes it very likely that the 
acidosis, if this is the mechanism for the production of 
albuminuria, is local and probably the result of stasis 
Exacerbations following exercise may result from the 
additional temporary acidosis caused by muscular 
exertion 

In such a benign condition with an absolutely good 
prognosis, a discussion of treatment is superfluous 
Alkali IS effective in preventing the appearance of 
albumin but is unnecessary The important thing is to 
recognize the condition and not to limit the life of these 
patients by excluding them from sports and subjecting 
them to overcareful medical treatment Sports under 
reasonable medical supervision, provided there is no 
marked constitutional weakness so far from doing tlicni 
harm, exert a favorable influence on the albtiiniiniria 
and on the general health as well” Since most of 
these patients tend to be on the weak side ph}sicall}, 
regular exeicise is highly desirable 

SUMMARY 

1 Slight traces of albuminuria in voting male adults 
without other signs of renal disease is of comparatively 

21 Kollert V and Starlinpcr \\ Albummune und Blulproteins 
Ztschr f Mm Med 99 426 1924 

22 Sotinc Cirl BcitriR zur Actiolo:»ic oer lordoti'tchen (ortho* 

statischcn) Albuminuric Ztschr { Mm Med 00 1 1931 

'*3 Quman CHarcnce On Mea^^urement*; of the Renal \ cins \ Con 
tnbution to the literature of Postural Albuminuria Ann Int ^fed 
3 1047 (Aprill 1929 

24 Nas au E Ijebcr de Bcdeuliinj? dcr Reaktion dcs IHrne< fur 
das Auftreten der -^tati chen Albummuncn im Kinde alter /t^chr f 
Kindcrh 33 1S8 (Au? ) 1922 
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little significance, persisting in only one of thirtj-five 
cases followed after eight years and having occurred 
tiansiently in one other, there being no symptoms of 
lenal disease in any case 

2 Factors associated with functional albuminuria are 
underweight and a positive family history of vascular 
disease 

3 Poor posture was not found significant in this 
series 

4 The pathogenesis of functional albuminuria is not 
clear but is probably local and may be the result of 
stasis producing a local acidosis 

5 No treatment of the condition is indicated Indi¬ 
viduals exhibiting this sign should not be excluded from 
normal physical exercise 
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This IS a study of ninety-one cases in t\hich benign 
glycosuria was diagnosed on the basis of the response 
to the simple oral dextrose tolerance test The patient 
reported for the test after a fast of from twelve to 
sixteen hours, having received adequate carbohydrate 
previously One hundred grams of dextrose was given 
by mouth, with 500 cc of water Samples of urine and 
venous blood were taken before, and one-half hour, two 
hours and three hours after the dextrose was given 
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Chirt I —Normal tolerance The concentration of blood sugar v\as 
normal before the test it rose to n peak value of 170 mg in each 100 cc 
m one half hour after the test was begun but returned to normal limits 
in ti\o hours None of the specimens of urine contained sugar 


The determinations of blood sugar were made with the 
technic of Folin and Wu The urine was tested with 
qualitative Benedict’s solution The curves in charts 
1 to 4, obtained in actual cases, are representative 
responses 

NORMOGLYCEMIC GLYCOSURIA 

The results of the tests in eighty-two cases of nor¬ 
moglycemic glycosuria are given in tables 1 and 2 
Sixty-one of the patients were men and twenty-one 

* From the Division of Medicine the Mayo Qinic and the Department 

of Medicine University of Chicago , , 

* 0\MnK to lack of space this article is abbreviated m The Journai. 
bj the omission of four tables The complete article appears m tbc 
authors reprints 


were women Thirty of them came to us with com 
plaints not related to diabetes, and glycosuria was dis 
covered in the course of routine examinations The 
chief reason for the consultation in the majority of the 
cases in whicli glycosuria was discovered elsewhere was 
a previous diagnosis of diabetes melhtus Many of 
these patients were dieting and a few were taking 
insulin Loss of weight and fatigue were common 
complaints among them, and when they were reassured 
and placed on unrestricted diets they immediately gained 
in weight and strength All of these patients recently 
have replied to questionnaires and except for occasional 



'ilimcntary rise at the determination made one half hour after the test 'vas 
begun It failed houever to return to normal limits by the third hour 


reports of heterogeneous infirmities such as hernia or 
arthritis, and except for two deaths, one from cardiac 
failure (case 14, table 2) and one from carcinoma of 
the stomach (case 34, table 2), all reported that they 
were in good health 

The hereditary' character of normoglycemic glycosuria 
has been commented on by a number of writers 
Hjarne * reported the most interesting and most elabo¬ 
rate study of this, he investigated 199 persons who were 
interrelated by blood In this family w'ere thirty-four 
cases of benign glycosuria and seven of diabetes 
inellitus The marriage of persons who probably were 
both subjects of normoglycemic glycosuria produced no 
“summation” in the direction of diabetes, and Hjarne 
concluded that the different forms of glycosuria are 
inheritable and are transmitted as monofactorial domi¬ 
nant characters, but that benign glycosuria and diabetes 
have different origins Their occurrence in the same 
family is a chance coincidence 

Twenty'-three of the ninety-one patients w'lth benign 
gly'cosuria included in the tables given herewith came 
from families m which other members had glycosuria 
If more satisfactory histones were obtainable, the 
number would be larger Many of our patients could 
give no reliable information about their blood relations 
One family is interesting enough to merit special con¬ 
sideration Patient 16 (table 1) came to us complaining 
of diabetes She was found to be excreting from 60 to 
80 Gm of sugar a day' The fasting blood sugars 


1 Rosenfeld Georg Ueber D:abetes Innocuus Berl 

1093 1095 (Oct ) 1916 Salomon H Ueber den Diabetes 
r Tunendlichen zu gleich ein Beitrag zur Frage dcs renalen Diabtte 
sutsche med Wchnsebr 40 217 221 (Jan ) 1914 _ 

2 Hjarne Urban A Study of Orthoglycaemic Glycosuria vuth rar 
:ular Reference to Its Hereditability Acta med Scandinav 67 4- 

1 1927 
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were nornnl and the response to the tolerance test was 
tint of renal gl}^cosuna The actual threshold was 
determined hy lowering the blood sugar with insulin ^ 
and was found to be very low (60 mg in each 100 cc 
of blood) The sugar was pio\ed to be dextiose by 
polaroscopy and fermentation The tests of renal func¬ 
tion gave normal results 

Tins patient had six children, all of whom were living 
and veil Two of them had been told elsewhere that 
their urine contained sugar We examined four of the 
SIX and obtained reactions characteristic of normogly¬ 
cemic gl)cosuna m all four A sample of urine 
obtained from a fifth contained dextrose A sample 
obtained from the only grandchild did not contain any 
sugar These cases are summarized in the tables 
(cases 17, 18, and 19 in table 1, and case 62 m table 2) 
No other blood relations are living in this country 

ALIMENTARY HYPERGLYCEMIA 

Atypical responses that aie difficult to evaluate are 
sometimes obtained with the dextrose tolerance test 
The most common of these gives, when plotted, a 
ciin’e that starts low and goes to an abnormally high 
peak but returns to the base line witbin a normal 
period (chart 5) We prefer to name this condition 
alimentary' hy'perglj cemia rather than alimentary gly¬ 
cosuria because the majority of cases of gljcosuiia 
following meals seem to be instances of normoglycemic 
(renal) glycosuria 

If a patient has been for years on a generous intake, 
has ne\er had diabetic symptoms other than glycosuria, 
and gives this response to tlie tolerance test, the prog¬ 
nosis IS probably favorable Maclean * calls tins the 
“lag type” of response and does not consider it an 
indication of diabetes Some of the members of 
Hjarne’s remaikable family of persons with noimogly- 
ceniic glycosuria gave responses of this type In them 
the threshold was found to be lower than normal The 



Chart 3—I'jorrnoglycemjc glycosuria continuous The concentration 
of blood sugar was normal before the test rose to a normal alimentary 
peak and returned to normal very promptlj The samples of urine all 
P^situe Benedict reactions The threshold in this case was below 
the fasting level of concentration of blood sugar and gljcosuna was there 
tore continuous 


condition seems to be a tardy mobilization of the 
ineclniiisms for utilizing sugar •' Whether or not the 


•> It is occasionally stated that insulin lias no effect in normogbeemic 
gycosurn (Woodjatt R T The Clinical Use of Insulin J Metab 
Kesearch 2 793 bOl 1922 Umber, F and Rosenberg M Leber 
Insuhnrefraktare Zuckerausscheidungen und Klassifikation des Diabetes 
elo seines Verhaltens gegenuber Insulin Rlin Wchnschr 4 58' 

hMarch 26] 1925) but as Frank has said this is apparent onb >n 
ca es in which the threshold is \cr> low A large dose of insulin cau«cs 
repression of the blood sugar just as it does in a normal person and the 
sugar will ceabC if the blood sugar is forced below the 
tnreshold not otherwise In one of our patients the threshold was so 
low that serious insulin reactions were obtained before it could be 
reached 

f Hugh Modern Methods in the Diagnosis and Treatment 

01 Ujeosuna and Diabetes ed 3 London 1923 ^ „ 

3 Lrate E and Mej thaler F Ueber den Traubcnzucker als Hor 
mon dcr Insulin sckretion Kim Wchnschr G 1240 (June) 1927 Zur 
rrage der Hormonalen W irkung des Traubcnzuckers auf die Insuhn 
Produktion ibid r 358 (Feb) 1928 


insulin mechanism is invohed is unceitaiii An unstable 
mechanism foi storage of glycogen could explain it ° 
The frequency of alimentary hy'perglj'cemia is greater 
than is indicated by the few cases included in table 3 
The hyperglycemia and glj'cosuria seen in hyperthy¬ 
roidism are usually of this ty'pe 

DIABETES INNOCENS 

The curve in chait 6, a case of diabetes innocens, is 
typically that of dnbetes melhtus Campbell Ins dis¬ 
cussed this condition We have seen very few instances 
of It One case is desciibed later in this paper, anotliei 
has been reported previously by Parsons" The con¬ 
dition IS characterized as follows normal or low fasting 



Chart 4—Kormogljccmic gbcosuria cjclic The concentration of 
blood sugar was normal before the test nnd reacted normalb to the test 
The urine contained sugar at one half hour and two hours after the test 
was begun but not before it nor at three hours after it was begun 
The thieshold m this case was therefore from 120 to 170 and gljcosurn 
wns cyclic 


blood sugai, high peak m the response to the sugar 
tolerance test, which is reached taidily, that is, one or 
two hours after the dextrose has been taken, a delayed 
leturn to normal, a low threshold, resulting m con¬ 
tinuous gly'cosuria Gly'cosuria, in our case, continued 
at the low level of fasting blood sugar of 64 mg m each 
100 cc 

It IS impossible, from the tolerance test alone, to 
distniguisii this condition from mild diabetes in a patient 
with a low threshold The age of the person, the 
duration and amount of ghcosurii, the general state of 
health, and the presence or absence of other syaiiptoms 
of diabetes must all be taken into account The patient 
in table 4 was 32 years old and weighed 136 pounds 
(62 Kg ) She had noted no change in v eight in the 
preceding four lears and considered herself in perfect 
health When sugar first had been detected, liurtcen 
years before, she had taken a restricted diet for a short 
time and had lost veight This was regained when 
dieting was discontinued Our diagnosis of diabetes 
innocens w'as based on the fact that gly'cosuria had 
existed for eight years w'ltliout leading to tiic dis¬ 
turbances of metabolism that are characteristic of 
diabetes mellitus Particularly important, also, was the 
fact that the patient was young Diabetes inellitus in 
young persons, when not treated, usually progresses 
fairly rapidlv Our opinion as to the benign character 
of the condition was justified in the following fi\c 
y'cars, which passed without anv further ciidence of 
progression of the disease It should be ciident that 
the diagnosis of diabetes innocens can he made with 
confidence onh after seeeral Years of ohscnatioii 

6 Poliak Leo Pbj^iolnpic und Pnthrlopte der Blutzucherrcpulation 
Ihrc Bedeutung fur die Pithoqcncsc des Dial/etcs mcll:tu« Lr^ebn d inn 
Mtd u Kindcrh 23 33“ 466 1923 Wilier R M lljiicrthyroidi m 
Mjxedcma and Diabcte*: \rch Ini Med 38 736 760 (Dec) 1926 

7 Par«ions Elot c Benign Chcoiina witli IDperpljccmia I o ton 
M S. b J 105 C 60 663 (bept 30) 1926 
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GL\COSUEIA or PREGNANCY 

The most common form of normoglycemic glycosuria 
IS found in pregnancy It is rarely very marked, 
sufficient, that is, to be manifest during tasting, but it 
occurs m many cases after meals rich in starch and can 
be demonstrated neaih always with the sugar tolerance 
test It becomes manifest after the first month and 
persists until some tune after term The condition was 
first described by Maase '' in 1911, Mann " then showed 
that a low' threshold could be found in nearly all preg¬ 
nant women, and Frank and Nothinannproposed a 
test for early pregnanc\ based on it Nuinberger” 
and others ha\e found the test useful for the diagnosis 
ot extia-utenne pregnanc} 

This normogheenuc gljcosuiia of pregiiancj is 
appaiently haimlcss, hut we have seen so many cases 
of severe diabetes melhtus which began in the course of 
piegnancv and were neglected because the obstctrieian 
underestimated the significance ot sugar in tlic urine 
that we are convinced that glvcosuna m pregnancy 
deserves moie consideration than it usually receives 
True diabetes melhtus may follow in its tram even 
when It IS accompanied by normal determinations of 
fasting blood sugars Ihis is illustrated in a case 
reported bv Lauter and Hiller, quoted by von Noorden 
and Isaac \ woman, aged 29, vv as admitted to the 
F Mullet cliiue when she was m the fourth month of 
pregnane) She had gl)cosuua and gave iiirth at eight 
months to an abnormally large, macerated fetus Ihc 
unnar)' sugar continued, manifested rather marked 
independence of the intake of carboh)drate, and was 
accompanied b) noimal values foi blood sugar The 
patient died in coma several months later and necropsv 
levealed atrophy of the pancreas Other similar cases 
are m the literature A case of ouis that was somewhat 
like It was that of a )oung woman, the wife of a 
physician, who had gl)cosuria with normal concentra¬ 



tion of blood sugars m her first pregnancy and in whom 
true diabetes developed, requiring insulin for its control 
m the following pregnancy In view of these expert- 


8 Maase C quoted by %on Noorden and Isaac (footnote 12) 

9 Mann Die Schwnngerschaftsglylvosunc cine Form dcs renaien 

Diabetes Ztschr f Uin Med 78 488 500 1913 i ♦ ^ r 

10 Frank E and Kothmann, M Ueber die Verwertbarkcit der 
renaJen Schwangerschaftsgbkosurie zur Fruhdiagnose der Schwanger 
Ichaft Munchen med Wchnschr 67 3433 1434 (Dec) 1920 

31 Nurnberger Ludwig Leber die Vcrwcndinrkeit der remlen 
Schwangerschaftsgbkosune zur Fruhdiagnose der GraMditSt Deutsche 
med \\chnschr 47 1124 1126 (Sept) 1921 „ , , ,, j i. 

12 \on Noorden C and Isaac S Die Zuckerkrankheit und ihrc 

Bchandlung ed 8 Berlin Juluts Springer 3927 


ences it would seem to he the duty of the obstetrician 
to give these cases great attention and not to dismiss 
such patients from medical supervision until the possi 
bilit) of diabetes melhtus has been fully excluded 
The effect of pregnancy on patients with preexisting 
normoghcemic glycosuria is negligible, as has been 
illustrated m cases reported by Graham 

SAl’REXnC GIXCOSURIA 

The term sapicimc glycosuria was used by Higgm 
son ” to designate glycosuria that accompanies toxic 
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CInrt 6—Dnbelcs innoccns The conccntntion of blood sugar is sub* 
lorni*!! before the test i high peak is reached tardily and the return w 
lormaf is ((ch>cd ns m diabetes melhtus, a low threshold resuns in 


conditions and various infectious diseases in nondiabetic 
pel sons It IS not uncommon to find h}pergl}ceiuia 
and reducing substances m the urine of persons with 
furunculosis, and although this should nlvvavs arouse the 
suspicion that diabetes may be present, it frequently 
happens tint these symptoms disappear completely once 
the infection is overcome According to Cammidge, 
glycnronic acid, pseiidolevulose and pentose occur more 
commonly than dextrose under such circumstances, and 
vvlien dextrose is found Cammidge is inclined to regard 
the patient as, at least, a potential vactini of diabetes 
This may be the safest attitude to take, at any rate, anv 
such patient should receiv'e the benefit of very careful 
consicleration, and diabetes should not be ruled out 
unless the results of a later tolerance test indicate a 
perfectly normal condition 


DIABETES MELLITUS WITH LOW RENAL THRESHOLD 

The threshold in diabetes melhtus is usually normal, 
although m cases of long standing, particular!) m those 
complicated by arteriosclerosis and advanced age, it mav 
be high,“ and after a long period of treatment witi 
insulin It may rise This is true even when the kidne) 
responds normally to the ordinar)' tests of renal func¬ 
tion Occasionally, but rarely, a low threshold is foun 
We hav'e observed a number of such cases Sugar 
mav be excreted continuously under these circumstances^ 


C G Sapraemic Gljcosuria 


Brit JI J 1 I5S/ 


13 Higginson 

[^^CanJmidgc P 3 Snpracmic Glycosuria Brit M J 1 

15"'Tauss”’ A E Nond.abct.c Gljcosur.a and Nonglycosur.c 

es M Chn North America. 7 154a 1552 .. Ahsence 

16 Major R H and Da\is R C High Blood Sugar with Absen^ 

Sugar jn tbe Unne in Diabetes Treated with Insulin J A 
I 1798 (June 13) 1925 
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e\en when enough insulin is given to niaintiin the 
blood sugar at values well within the nornnl range, and 
hence the quahtatnc tests of urine, on which ordinarily 
such large dependence is placed as a guide to manage¬ 
ment, are no longer helpful, and frequent determina¬ 
tions of blood sugar must be made in order to gage 
doses of insulin Or one must make quantitative 
aiialjses of tventy-four hour specimens of urine, as 
Curran and ilills suggested, and consider as “normal” 
any amount of sugar over that previously detei mined 
as the amount excreted when the concentration of blood 
sugars IS vithm the normal range The quaiititv 
excreted will vary with each case, depending on the 
height of the threshold Frank has pointed out that 
certain cases of diabetes that have been described as 
refractory to insulin may be cases of the tjpe 

SUMMARY 

Benign glycosuria piesents no definite symptoms, and 
many cases probably escape detection Normoglycemic 
glycosuria is by no means uncommon Patients with 
benign glycosuria lose weight and strength when placed 
on treatment for diabetes They gam in weight and 
strength when dictaiy restrictions are removed They 
may be made very uncomfortable by treatment with 
insiilm On the other hand, true diabetes melhtus 
should be recognized early and treated appropriately in 
order to suspend its normal tendency to progression 
The simple dexti ose tolerance test described is a reliable 
procedure for differentiating normoglycemic glycosuria 
from early or mild diabetes melhtus Of eighty-two 
cases diagnosed normoglycemic glycosuria by this test, 
diabetes melhtus did not develop in any in the intervals 
of one to twelve years that elapsed after the tests were 
made The familial character of normoglycemic gly¬ 
cosuria IS illustrated by a family in which the mothei 
and four of si\ children were shown to have the dis¬ 
order Cases of alimentary hyperglycemia and cases 
of “diabetes innocens” should be treated as diabetes 
melhtus until they have been proved innocent by long 
observation Cases of glycosuria of pregnancy aie 
usually instances of normoglycemic glycosuria, but the 
prognosis in these is not certainly favorable Cases of 
glycosuria accompanying furunculosis and other sapre- 
mic conditions may be innocent but their benign charac¬ 
ter is doubtful until it is proved to be so by later 
tolerance tests True diabetes melhtus may be accom¬ 
panied by a low renal threshold, which adds considerably 
to the difficulties of treatment 

17 Curnm J A, and Mills, C A Report of a Case of Renal 
li? , -di^sooiated with Diabetes MelUtus J Lab & Clin Med 
13 646 M7 (March) 1928 

rso ^ Ueber insulinresistenten Diabetes, Klin Wchiischr 

■* CSS 691 (April 16) 1926 


Energy m Foodstuffs—^The well known organic foodstuffs 
carbohydrates, proteins and fats, in their highly organized struc- 
stored energy which in large part is liberated in 
Ine body Here, as elsewhere, the law of the conservation of 
chcrgy IS applied, and when these substances are broken down 
rough oxidation to simpler chemical bodies, they gi\e to the 
animal organism the same amount of energy as would be 
liberated by similar conversion in the test tube The energy 
contained m any foodstuff may be determined accurately by 
measurement of the heat yvhich it yields on combustion in a 
orimeler It is expressed in units of heat known as calories, 
ca ory being the amount of heat necessary to raise 1 kilogram 
d Tu e ‘0 C For the average mixed 

MrKni j adopted the following "standard values 1 Gm of 

rnohydrate yields 41 calories, 1 Gm of protein, 41 calories 
, t? ?, ^ ^ calories —McLester, J S Nutrition and Diet 

cn 111 and Disease, AV B Saunders Company, 1931 


A MODIFICATION OF THE ASCHHEIM- 
ZONDEK TEST FOR PREGNANCY * 


HARRY L REINHART, MD 

AND 

ERNEST SCOTT, MD 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Few if any laboratory diagnostic procedures are 
established on firmer scientific basis than the Ascbheim- 
Zondek test for pregnancy Howevei, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in medicine that, while the 
scientific concepts and all theoretical considerations may 
be m !ni mom, actual practice has failed to confirm 
anticipations It has been several years since Aschbeim 
and Zondek ^ enunciated the principle and went far 
toward jirovmg the practical value of the test that bears 
then name Since that time, not only have the authors 
further demonstiated the practical value of the test by 
an extensive senes of cases but similar reports have 
appeared from other laboratories There has also 
appeared an occasional adverse report,^ which y\e feel 
does not negate the basic value of the test but empha¬ 
sizes some of the difficulties m the original technic of 
the test Indeed, it is this problem winch was respon¬ 
sible for oiir search for a modification that might 
simplify the test and make it available to every labora¬ 
tory and clinician 

The principal difficulty that the laboratory enconntei s 
in the Aschheim-Zondek test is m the availability of 
animals The test animal used in the Ascliheim-Zondek 
test IS the immature white mouse Any one who has 
had experience raising white mice realizes at once the 
difficulty of this piocedure alone When in addition to * 
this It becomes necessary to hate available at any time 
at least four immature female mice within a rather 
iniiow range of age for each test, the animal problem 
becomes acute, except in the most completely equipped 
laboi atones 

In June, 1930, at the Detroit meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists we made a pre¬ 
liminary survey of the difficulties that we Iiad encoun¬ 
tered m the technic of the Ascliheim-Zondek test, and, 
citing Friedman’s ^ work m which he had utilized the 
lahbit as a test animal for the diagnosis of pregnauej, 
reported a series of fifty cases in which this modification 
liad pioved successful* Since then not only lias our 
own experience been extended but also the personal 
communications we have received from other labora¬ 
tories which are using this modification have been so 
encouiagmg that we feel the method deserves widei 
usage Furthermore, the recent article h} Schneider, 
in which he reports 100 cases using, as have we, the 
rabbit as tlie test animal, further demonstrates the 
practical value of this particular method 

The technic of the Aschlieim-Zondck lest Ins 
appeared in so manj articles ® that it is not necessary to 
repeat it here In this modification of the Ascliheim- 
Zondek test we have used female rabbits in the place 
of white mice as the test animal It is necessarv to 


•From the deparwient of patliologj Ohio Stale Umversit) College 

of Bernhard and Aschheim Selmar Klin V\ elm chr 

T 1453 <Jul> 29) 192S 

p Vfazer Charles and Hoffman Jacoh The Three Hormone Te Is 
for Earls Pregnancj J A VI A OG 19 (Jan 3) 1931 

3 Friedman M H Am J Phssiol »0 617 622 (Xm ) 1920 

4 Reinhart H L and Scott Ernest The Hormone Tc t for Preg 
nancj Am J Clin Path 1 113 (March) 1931 

a Sclincider P F Surg G>ncc. Ohst !i3 56 ttan ) 1931 
6 A chhcirt Selmar Am J Obst & Gjnec 19 JJ5 (^larch) I9JQ 
H U and Iloscnzwejff Mixncll The A chhcini Zcmdcl Te«^t 
for pregnanes J A M A 91 198S (Dec 22) I92S 
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know that the doe is over thiee months old and is not 
pregnant, but otherwise the history of the rabbit is 
unimportant The particular advantage in using the 
rabbit is the fact that the female does not ovulate with¬ 
out copulation ^ There are at least two other animals 
of which this IS true, namely, the cat and tiie ferict 
However, neither of these is as satisfactoiy for 
laboratory use as the rabbit If the ovary of the adult 
nonpiegnant doe is carefully examined at any time, 
there will be seen several laige vesicles uhich aic ripe 
graafian follicles It is advisable to become familiar 
with these before endeavoring to read the end-results 
of a test, because they haie been misinterpreted by 
those who weie unfamiliar with the normal ovary of 
the labbit These ripe graafian follicles ruptijrc with 
escape of the ova about the time of copulation The 
uiptured graafian follicle is then converted into a corpus 
hemorrhagicum, which m turn is converted into a cor¬ 
pus luteum of pregnancy This series of events occurs 
noimally only following copulation Ovulation thcre- 
foie IS not cyclic but periodic, and corpora hemorrhagica 
and corpora lutea are normally piesent only during 
pregnancy It is this peculiarity in the normal ovarian 
physiology that makes the rabbit the test animal of 
choice m this modification of the Aschheim-Zondek 
test, because the test is essentially founded on the 
principle that ovulation and the formation of corpora 
hemorrhagica do not occur m the nonpregnant doe and, 
when found, are indicative of having been induced 
by the hormone of the antciior pituitary body, which 
hormone is excreted in large amounts m the urine of 
the pregnant woman 

TECHMC 

The technic of the test is as follows We use as a 
routine a nonpregnant doe oaci 3 months of age or 
w’eighmg 4 pounds or more We also keep each of the 
does in a separate pen for at least one week before the 
test, as an additional precaution against sexual excite¬ 
ment The urine to be tested may be cathetenzed, but 
that procedure is not necessary A morning, specimen 
collected in a clean vessel is sent to the laboratory as 
soon as possible after it is obtained and then placed in 
a refrigerator until ready to use If the urine is 
cloudy, it IS filtered, if alkaline, it is rendered slightly 
acid to litmus When it is leady to use we inject 5 cc 
into the marginal ear vein of a rabbit We have injected 
as much as 15 cc without any ill effect on the rabbit, 
and we feel that any dosage between 5 cc and 15 cc 
may be used with success This amount (i e , 5 cc ) m 
most cases of pregnancy is sufficient to produce a posi¬ 
tive reaction in twenty-four hours, at which time, under 
anesthesia, we perform a laparotomy and examine tlic 
ovaries for the piesence of corpora hemorrhagica 
The finding of corpora hemorrhagica constitutes a 
positive diagnosis of pregnancy, while if only ripe 
graafian follicles are present the test is negative Hence 
the necessity of knowing the exact appearance of ripe 
graafian follicles in the adult female rabbit 

If the ovaries of the rabbit present only ripe graafian 
follicles, the ovaries aie returned undisturbed and the 
incision closed, while 5 cc of the same urine, which has 
been kept in the refrigerator for the past twenty-four 
hours, IS reinjected into the ear vein The ovaries are 
reexamined under anesthesia through the same incision 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours later for a final 
check, in which case they are occasionally found to be 

7 Hammond and Marshall Keproduclion in the R^bbJt Edinburgh 
and London Oluer and Bojd 1925 


positive, Avhereas at the previous examination they maj 
have been negative Tlie large majority, however, will 
remain unchanged at subsequent readings We hate 
been unalile so far to determine whether the occasional 
negative finding that appears at twenty-four hours when 
reversed after a subsequent injection of urine and an 
examination of the ovaries twenty-four hours later is 
due to a particular deficiency of ripe graafian folhdes 
m the OA'ary of the rabbit or to a rariation in con 
ccntration of tlic hormone in the urine of pregnant 
women Probably both factors are involved in different 
cases It is to be remembered, however, that the test 
as now used is a qualitative test and not a quantitative 
test, and tlint with greater refinements of technic, per 
haps vvith the utilization of quantitative methods, an 
even wider field of usefulness may be expected in 
gynecologic as well as in obstetric problems 

In the Aschhcim-Zondek test tlie microscopic exaini 
nation of the positive ov’aries revealed, in addition to 
corpora hemorrhagica, a beginning luteinization of the 
hemorrhagic follicles However, the penod of time 
that elapses between the injection of the first urine and 
the autopsy of the mouse is ninety-six hours, thus 
allowing ample time for such a transformation to take 
place If microscopic section of positive rabbit ovanes 
IS made twenty-four hours after the injection of the 
urine, only hemorrhagic follicles will be seen How 
ever luteinization of the hemorrhagic folhdes in the 
rabbit ovaries begins between tlie forty-eighth hour and 
flic ninctv-sixth hour after injection, and there are then 
seen partially luteinized hemorrhagic follicles, similar 
to those described in the Aschheim-Zondek test m the 
mouse ovaries If microscopic examination of the rabbit 
ov'ary is made, care must be exercised that the interstitial 
glands are not mistaken for corpora lutea 

We have not found it necessary to wait for these 
changes before making a diagnosis or to resort to 
microscopic examination for confirmation of the diag 
nosis Definite hemorrhagic follicles as seen on gross 
examination of the ovanes are sufficient for the dng 
nosis As the ovary of the rabbit is nnich larger than 
that of the mouse, the difficulty of the differential diag¬ 
nosis on gross examination between positive and 
negative results is not encountered 

In cases in which it is not practicable to operate on 
the rabbit, we suggest that 5 cc of urine be injected 
daily for two dav's and the rabbit’s ovaries be examined 
at aiitojisy at the end of forty-eight hours In our own 
work by operation we have preserved the rabbits for 
other uses after we have finished the test 

The test is based on the fact that during pregnancy 
women eliminate through the urine large amounts of 
the hormone of the anterior pituitary body This 
hormone specifically brings about a maturing of unripe 
graafian follicles, ovulation, hemorrhage into ripe 
graafian follicles, and subsequent luteinization 

Therefore these biologic changes may be used as an 
indication of the presence of the hormone of tlie 
anterior pituitary body m the urine The question then 
arises as to its presence in the urine in other conditions 
either normal or pathologic The hormone is presen 
most constantly and in greatest amounts m the iirin 
of pregnant women It has been reported also i 
the pathologic conditions of chorionepithelioma ana 
hydatidiform mole* We have had no experience vvitn 
the test in such conditions Therefore we feel justmeo 
in the assumption, as pro ved by statistics in practice , 

S Not yIv Emil and Xoff A K Am J Obst A. Gynec SO VSl 
(Oct ) !930 
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tint \\ith the demonstration of the hoimone in the 
urine of women from 98 to 100 per cent will be found 
to be pregnant 

Our experience with this modification of the 
Aschlieim-Zondek test consists of a series of 150 clini¬ 
cal cases The results m each case have been carefully 
checked by the subsequent clinical course of the patient 
whose urine was examined In this series we found 
82 cases with a negative, and 68 cases showing a positive 
reaction In 2 cases onl}' was the diagnosis not sub¬ 
stantiated by the subsequent clinical course 


REPORT or CASES 


Case 46 —This is the first case in w Iiicli the report as made 
was in error As the urine was sent to us from an outside 
hospital without absolute assurance of the exact source, the 
surgeon requesting the lest felt that there was a probability 
that we had recened a specimen from the wrong patient 
Howeier, we ha\e included the case The patient had missed 
two periods but had had some irregular bleeding The question 
of the differential diagnosis lay between a tumor, which she 
nas known to ha\e had from her past historj, and pregnancy 
A specimen of urine was submitted which twenty-four hours 
after the injection had produced no change m the oiaries 
Therefore it was reported negative At the laparotomy of the 
patient on the following day a diagnosis of pregnancy was 
made and the abdomen closed Two dajs after the operation 
a second specimen of urine was obtained from this patient 
which proved to be positive Subsequent history confirmed 
the latter diagnosis 

Case 65—In this case, consultation was requested at the 
same time at which a specimen of urine was sent to the 
laboratory for the pregnancy test At the end of twent>-four 
hours the ovaries of the rabbit were negative and the test was 
so reported However, since the consultant had reported the 
patient as "probably pregnant,” we tested a second specimen 
of urine and instead of examining the ovaries at the end 
of twenty-four hours we allowed forty-eight hours to elapse 
at which time many hemorrhagic follicles were present and 
the positive diagnosis thus made was subsequently proved to 
be correct With the experience of these two cases in mind, 
we instituted the procedure of reinjecting 5 cc of the original 
specimen of urine, which had been kept on ice, in each case in 
which the ovaries were negative at the end of twenty-four 
hours, and a final examination of the ovaries twenty-four 
hours after the second injection Case 123 proved the value 
of such a procedure since the twenty-four hour reading was 
negative while the forty-eight hour reading was positive, and 
later this positive finding was substantiated as the correct 
diagnosis 


Case 28—This case proved interesting in that the exact date 
of coitus was definitely known and the test was positive on 
llie twenty-third day of the pregnancy 

Case 12—This patient was confined to the hospital with 
a diagnosis of acute diffuse myelitis She was chiiically about 
four months pregnant and yet the test was negative She 
died ten days after the test An autopsy revealed a detached 
and macerated placenta and fetus, and a large corpus luteura 
of pregnancy m the left ovary 

Case 94—This patient clinically was thought to have a 
chorionepithehoma The tissue removed by curettement was 
diagnosed as a hydatid cyst by a pathologist in another city 

VC examined the microscopic section of the curettement and 
oiade a diagnosis of “placental tissue' A specimen of urine 
was obtained and the test was negative, thus offering additional 
evidence against chorionepithehoma or hydatid cyst 


SUMMARX AXD CONCLUSIONS 

Although the senes of cases herein reported is inade¬ 
quate for definite conclusions, we feel that the results 
u famed are of sufficient importance to warrant exten- 
e trial, and that the simplicity of the technic will 
‘icilitate the utilization of the test in laboratories and 


clinics w'liere the Aschheim-Zondek test has not 
hitherto been available 

The availabilit}' of the adult doe as a test animal, 
without particular reference to its age and the rapiditj' 
with which the end-results may be obtained, are points 
that also deserve emphasis 


THE TREATMENT OF PLACENTA 
PRAEVIA ■*= 

M PIERCE RUCKER, MD 

RICHMOND, VA 

Foster Kellogg * recently reviewed the changes that 
have taken place at the Boston Lying-In Hospital with 
reference to the treatment of placenta praevia From 
1895 to 1915 the method of treatment was version and 
immediate extraction The maternal mortality was 19 
per cent From 1915 to 1919, when conservative 
delivery, bags or Braxton Hicks version and slow 
delivery had considerably displaced the older method, 
the mortality dropped to 6 per cent In 1926, after five 
years more in which conservative methods had increased 
from 60 per cent to 76 per cent of the total cases, Kel¬ 
logg came to the conclusion that all cases of central 
and partial placenta praevia are best treated by low 
classip cesaiean section, regardless of the condition of 
the baby, that marginal placenta praevia is best tieated 
by the Voorhees bag, that moribund or very sick 
patients with placenta praevia should be rested and 
quieted with morphine, that bleeding should be con¬ 
trolled by necessary methods, including tight cervical 
and vaginal packing and pressure over and above the 
fundus, that the patient should have a blood trans¬ 
fusion, should be operated on as described on pulse and 
pulse pressure reaction, and should be given a second 
transfusion, and that hysterectomy following section 
should be frequently practiced, each case to be con- 
sideied by itself on the following grounds nsk of 
sepsis from the previous history, persistent bleeding 
following the section, and the number of dependent 
children at home Irving, however, feels tliat cesarean 
section for placenta praevia is the baby’s operation 
and hence should not be done unless the baby is “pioba- 
bly good,” and Newell seems to be of the same opinion 
Various other members of the staff have reached 
somewhat similar conclusions 

In Kellogg’s routine the patient is tvpcd for trans¬ 
fusion and group IV donors are always on hand in 
case of an emergency Before any examination is made 
it IS Ills practice to hav'e two operating teams ready If 
the placenta praevia proves to be marginal, team 1 (the 
examiner) then inserts a Voorhees bag into tlie cervix 
If it proves to be central or partial, an immediate section 
is done by team 2 He reports twenty-two cases of 
central and partial placenta praevia treated in this wav 
with one maternal death and a mortality of 10 per cent 
m the babies that weighed as much as 4 pounds 

M\ own expeiience is more in line with the con¬ 
ditions that obtain in general practice in which a 
i^eneral hospital is available It consists of 141 cases 
compusing 25 Negro and 116 vvlrte patients, who were 
seen in private practice, with the students in the oiit- 

• Reid btforc the Mid Tidenater Medical Socict> at West Poim Va 
Jan 27 1521 

1 KelloEi, Foster Obserrations on a Snort Senes of I lacenla Praevn 

Patients Delisered by Abdomiml Cc arcan Section at tlie Iloslon Ljin- 
In Ho pital Am J Obst & Gjnec 20 643 {Xot ) 1930 
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patient service of the Medical College of Virginia, and 
m the clinic at St Philip Hospital and at the Sheltering 
Arms They have varied in age from 13 to 47 years 
The average age of the Negio patients was 26 5 years 
and of the white patients 29 6 years Two have had 
placenta praeria twice, and the mother of one patient 
had a placenta praevia when the patient herself was 
boi n 

I have had no fixed routine My idea has been to 
stop the bleeding and to dehvei the patient in the most 
conservative manner possible My mam lehancc has 
been in bags The miniber 5 Voorhees bag was used 
almost exclusively I have tiied both the intra-oviilar 
and the extra-ovular placement and prefer the latter, 
especially in central and partial placenta piaeeia In 
inaiginal placenta praevia it makes little difTcienec 
whethci the membranes are iiipturcd or not My 
leasons for preferring the extra-ovular bag are that it is 
easier to use and it has given me bcttci results The 
reason for this is easy to see When one attempts to 
find the edge of the placenta or breaks tlirongh tlie 
placenta to get the bag above it, four things occur 
1 Both the maternal and the let il circulatory systems 
are damaged 2 Detachment of the placenta results to 
a greater extent than when the bag is simply slipped 
within the ceivix 3 With the bag above the placenta, 
traction on the bag, which is frequently resoited to in 
ordei to stop bleeding, has a tendency to pull the 
placenta loose from its attachment 4 The danger of 
infection, by exposure of both the placental site and the 
amniotic cavity, is increased One method controls the 
hemorrhage as well as the other The following case 
illustrates the advantages of the extra-ovular placement 

A white woman, aged 32 came into the hospital for the 
induction of labor at term Her only previous pregnancy had 
ended in an abortion at four months She had a funncl-sliapcd 
pelvis but otherwise was normal There had been no bleeding 
The cervix was unusually soft, and when my finger was 
insinii ited into the cerv ical canal the placenta was felt A 
number 5 Voorhees big was slipped m and inflated The 
patient became faint for a few moments She lost less than 
a tablespoonful of blood as the bag was being inflated The 
bag was weighted until she began to have pains Dilatation 
was complete m six hours The bag was removed It was 
then found that the placenta still covered the entire cervix It 
was peeled up on the patient’s right side, as the presentation 
was left occipito anterior The membranes ruptured as I 
grasped the feet An easy version and extraction was done 
The baby, a girl, weighed 7 pounds (3,175 Gm ) She needed 
no resuscitation The puerpermm vv is uneventful and botli 
patients left the hospital in good condition on the fourteenth 
day 

Rags were used ninety times and packing twice 
Manual dilation was used five times In foni of these 
theie was nearly complete dilatation with complete or 
partial placenta praevia The dilation was completed 
gently, and the babies weie delivered by version and 
extraction As it happens, this is my best group from 
the standpoint of results with 100 pei cent live mothers 
and babies 

One patient who had both eclampsia and placenta 
piaevia was delivered by accouchement force and mid- 
forceps She promptly died This was m the days 
when such was the recognized treatment for eclampsia 

There were seven cesarean sections with two maternal 
deaths and three stillbirths It is only fair to state that 
one was practically a postmortem section, done in hope 
of saving the baby The patient was at the point of 
death \\ hen I saw her and the operation was done with¬ 


out an anesthetic The patient had lost so much blood 
that the incision was entirely bloodless She died on 
the table The second cesarean death occurred in a case 
of eclampsia and placenta praevia Tlie patient died m 
coma without regaining consciousness from the anes 
thctic In three cases the operation was recommended 
in the interest of the baby, as the fetal heart rate had 
become more rapid 

Midforceps were employed six times, once after 
accouchement force with a fatal result, as stated pre 
viously In four cases the forceps operation followed 
the use of hags and once followed the injection ol 
solution of pituitary The low forceps operation was 
done twice Potter’s version was performed seven!) 
five times, sixtj'-five times after the use of bags, four 
times after manual dilation of the cervix, and six times 
wjtli no preliminary treatment Breech extraction was 
done nine times Braxton Hicks version was done 
twelve times Labor was allowed to terminate spon 
taneoiisly thirty tunes 

AIATERXAL DEATHS 

Tlircc of the five maternal deaths have already been 
considered Two were associated with eclampsia One 
of these w'as treated by accouchement force and forceps 
extraction and the other by cesarean section Both were 
probably eclamptic deaths, as there was no unusual 
loss of blood, and both patients died in coma Tlie 
third patient was moribund when seen and a vain 
attempt was made to save the infant hv abdominal 
cesarean section The fourth patient to die was also 
seen jUst before death She was a secundipara who 
had had a severe hemonhage, estimated at two quarts 
(liters), several w’ceks previously At that time she 
was brought into the hospital for treatment Exami 
nation (without an anesthetic) failed to disclose the 
placenta and she w-as allowed to go home Her second 
hemorrhage was accompanied by labor pains and vvlien 
she was brought to the hospital she had full dilatation 
Her physician delivered her by version and extraction 
There was a marginal placenta praevia Everything 
went w'ell with the mother and baby until the third 
day, when the mother was seized with a chill and the 
temperature rose to 105 F She died of acute pen 
tonitis The fifth death occurred in a private case The 
patient was brought to the hospital after her third 
severe hemoirhage, she was still bleeding a little 1 
inserted a bag at once and began to look for a suitable 
donor of blood Her husband vvas indifferent and 
would not allow his blood to he matched Before I 
could find a donor, the bag was out of the cervix I 
did a veision and extraction and the patient died an 
honi and a half later w'lth symptoms of acute dilatation 
of the heart It rvas poor judgment to go ahead with 
the delivery without the transfusion 

INFANT DEATHS 

Of the Negro babies, twenty either measured as 
much as 36 cm or weighed upward of 4 poun s 
(1,814 Gm) Seven of these were either stillborn 
or died shortly after birth, an infant mortality ot an 
per cent There were 107 wdiite infants of viable age. 
and of these thirty-six, or 33 5 per cent, were lost l hc 
fetal death rate is high regardless of the niethod ol 
delivery Of seventy babies of viable age who were 
delivered by Potter’s version, seventeen (24 3 per cent) 
were lost Exactly half of the six infants delivere i 
breech extraction were lost Of the spontaneoii 
deliveries, twenty-five in number, twelve were still- 
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births or neonatal dcatlis Twenty-five per cent of the 
eight viable babies delivered with forceps were lost 
There were three stillbirths, all of viable age, in the 
group of seven cesarean sections Stiangely enough, 
three of the twelve infants delivered by Biaxton Hicks 
rersion lived 

COMMFNT 

The treatment that is recommended in a well equipped 
obstetnc hospital is outlined The results in my own 
experience m 141 cases of placenta piaevia treated by 
various methods of delivery are given as an example 
of city’ practice with a geneial hospital available The 
question arises as to what one is to do avhen confronted 
iMth a case of placenta praevia in the country where 
adequate help is far away’ and facilities are meager 
For a number of years I have made it a practice when 
this condition has come up for discussion in medical 
meetings to ask whether any' one has known of a patient 
with placenta praevia bleeding to death with liei fiist 
hemorrhage I hare nevei found any’ one who has 
seen such a case I am therefore convinced that the 
best treatment in such a situation should consist of 
(1) reassurance of the patient, (2) morphine to quiet 
her, and (3) elevation of the foot of the bed When 
the hemorrhage stops and she reacts, then is the time 
to take her where she can be treated adequately oi to 
bring adequate treatment to her Nothing should be 
done locally, not even a rectal examination, until evey^y- 
tliing is in readiness to undertake whatever treatment 
the case may require Haste on the part of the operator 
and shock on the part of the patient too often mean a 
catastrophe 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are certain fundamental principles in the 
treatment of placenta praevia that should be observed 
whether the patient is treated in general practice or in a 
well equipped obstetric hospital 

1 The significance of a hemorrhage in the last half 
of pregnancy should not be minimized Too often the 
patient is encouraged with the hope that it will not 
recur 

2 No pelvic examination should be made until 
everything is in readiness to manage the patient should 
it be found that the placenta is presenting 

3 A vaginal pack done as a makeshift, i e, until 
help can be secured or the patient can be taken to a 
hospital, probably does more harm than good A 
better plan is to give the patient a dose of morphine 
and disturb her as little as possible 

4 The importance of blood transfusions is self- 
evident 

5 One cannot show the cervix too much respect 
Dilatation should not be hurried and should be com¬ 
pete before any operative delivery, except a Braxton 
Hicks version, is attempted If Voorhees bags are 
used, a number 5 is preferable When the bag is about 
to come through the cervix the patient should be on the 

ehvery table and everything should be in readiness for 
an immediate delivery should that be necessary 
ble° ^a.tra-ovular placement of the bag is prefera- 

^ Postpartum hemorrhage has not been a problem 
mind danger should be constantly borne in 

8 In the interest of the child, cesarean section has 

puce m complete and partial placenta praevia 

Medical Arts Building 


CYSTS OF GRAAFIAN FOLLICLE AND 
CORPUS LUTEUiW 

AS A CAUSE or INTRA-ABDOMINAL HEMOR¬ 
RHAGE FOUR CASES 

H P MILLER, MD 

ROCK ISLAND, ILI 

Intra-abdominal ovarian hemorrhage of abnormal 
amount is a clinical entity encountered not infrequently 
The increasing number of case reports in the past 
decade emphasizes the importance of considering this 
condition in differential diagnosis Ectopic pregnancy 
IS many times correctly diagnosed but practically the 
same picture may occur from hemoirhage of a follicular 
cyst or a cyst of the corpus luteum The massive 
hemoirhages from cysts aie usually classified as rup¬ 
tured ectopic pregnancies, whereas the moderate hemor¬ 
rhages, if occurring on the right side, are often mistaken 
for acute appendicitis A series of four cases, in one of 
which there was massive intra-abdominal hemorrhage, 
furnished a stimulus to gather together the existing 
facts on this condition 

Phaneiif,^ following an experience with three cases, 
thoroughly reviewed the literature from 1900 to 1924 
He found a total of fifty-nine cases reported, of which 
twenty’ were follicular cysts, twenty’-two cysts of the 
corpus luteum, and seventeen not specified He divides 
ovarian hematomas accoiding to the following classifica¬ 
tion 

1 Large ovarian cjsts with hemorrhagic contents due to 
twisting of a pedicle or other conditions 

2 The perforating liemorrhagic (chocolate) cyst of Samp¬ 
son 

3 The follicular cysts 

4 Cysts of the corpus luteum 

The first two ty pes rarely give rise to inti a-abdominal 
hemorrhage, so it is the follicular cysts and cysts of the 
corpus luteum that are the chief concern in this study 

According to the present conception = rupliiie of the 
ripened graafian follicle occurs about the twelfth to the 
fourteenth day after the last menstrual period The 
corpus hemorrhagicum forms by capillary bleeding from 
the walls of the cavity but within a few days the clot 
begins to be replaced from the periphery by lutein cells 
The corpus luteum gradually develops, reaching its full 
maturity a few day's before menstruation A small 
amount of blood may be lost at the time of rupture of 
the graafian follicle phy'siologically’ One investigator ^ 
believes that many of these small hemorrhages occur as 
a slight exaggeration of the normal p-ocess and that 
resolution occurs spontaneously Because of this, he 
feels that suspected cases should be watched rather than 
be brought to operation immediately, in the hope of 
possible absorption This, as is apparent from the 
following reports of cases, might be a dangerous pro 
cedure ilost of the cases reported show some lutciim 
material present, indicating later secondary bleeding 
rather than primary' bleeding at the time of rupture of 
the graafian follicle 

Various authors * discuss etiology under predisposing 
causes, local and general Under general factors niav 


1 Pbancuf L E intrapentoneal Hemorrhage from KuptureJ 
Ovanan O t J A M 2 V. S3 058 (Aug 30) 1924 

2 No\a) Recent Advances jn the Ph>siology of Menstruation, 

JAMA 04 833 Olarch 22) 1930 

Schumann E A Ob ervations on Hemorrhages of Ovarian and 
Tubal Origin Not As oented v\ith Ectopic Pregnancy JAMA 
T7 69’ (^ng 27) 1921 

4 Stuckert Harrv Ovarian Hemorrhage J A M A SI 1227 
fAnril 19) 1930 Feiner David Inira Abdominal Hemo rhace of 

Ovarian Onprn Svrg Gvnec Ob«t 12 671 (Mi^> 1926 
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Ije mentioned infections such as typhoid, scailet fever, 
influenza and rheumatic fevei, also general disorders 
of the heart and lungs which produce venous congestion 
of the abdominal viscera Disordeis of nutrition, such 
as anemia, chlorosis, or alterations m bleeding time 
occurring m hemophilia and purpura, come under this 
heading Under local causes are included passive 
hyperemia from toision or thrombosis or from pelvic 
changes such as retroflexion, oi \aricose veins of the 
bioad ligament Active hypeiemia occurs as a pro¬ 
longation of the noimal menstrual condition, with 
chronic oophoritis, fiom trauma or excessive coitus 
Under these various classes of local causes may be 
mentioned various specific agents such as injury' pro¬ 
duced in performing criminal abortion, injury from a 
hard rubber vaginal douche nozzle used for taking an 
enema, sports such as riding, rowing or tennis, strain¬ 
ing at stool, a sudden blow to the abdomen, and opera¬ 
tions m the eagina or the pelvis Cases have been 
reported illustrating all of these causes One of these 
reported heie came on while straining at stool another 
followed a blow on the abdomen Of particular interest 
IS a case reported by Ferguson ^ A supracere ical 
hysterectomy was done for a large fibroid A corpus 
luteum was noted m one ovary at the time of opeiation 
The abdomen had to be reopened within tw'ent\-four 
hours for massive intia-alidominal hemoiihagc which 
w'as found to be coming from a rent in the cyst of the 
corpus luteum, which had evidently been injured at the 
time of operation 

The symptomatology and diagnosis depends some¬ 
what on the type of bleeding It has been said that the 
massive type of hemoirhage may come on without 
localized pain, the symptoms being simply pallor, w'eak- 
ness, rapid pulse, w'lth increasing abdominal distention 
and dull general abdominal ache fiom a large volume 
of fluid ill the peiitoneal cavity My one case of massne 
hemorrhage came on with intense pain localized to the 
right lower quadrant with later geneial abdominal pain 
ladiating to the right shoulder and neck from accumula¬ 
tion of blood under the diaphragm, similar to pain 
occurring in ruptured ectopic pregnancy with massive 
hemorrhage Most cases of model ate or slight hemor¬ 
rhage stait with a sharp colicky pain sometimes ver\ 
intense, suggesting a perforated hollow viscus but 
localized to the right or left side of the pchis There 
IS tenderness moderate m character, slight rigidity, and 
later slight elevation of temperature and leukocytosis I 
have also noted a tendency in the patients to complain 
of a beaiing down feeling and desire to urinate fre¬ 
quently, evidently resulting from the presence of the 
blood on the pelvic floor and around the bladder Care¬ 
ful examination may or may not reveal a mass and 
posterior fornix puncture wall reveal blood in the peri¬ 
toneal cavity 

The ease with which ovarian hemonhage, follicular 
01 from the coipus luteum, may be mistaken foi acute 
appendicitis if on the right side, oi for ruptured extia- 
uterine pregnancy, for diseased adnexa and othei con¬ 
ditions, warrants its consideration in eveiy differential 
diagnosis of acute abdominal disease It may be impos¬ 
sible at times to separate it from ectopic pregnancy until 
a careful microscopic search can be made for placental 
fragments Aids m differentiating it from other con¬ 
ditions from an historical standpoint are careful inquiry 
into the menstrual history for preceding irregularities 
and possible etiologic predisposing factors mentioned 


under this heading Finally, when there is doubt, a 
vaginal puncture forms a sure w'ay of gaming object’ne 
evidence of intra-abdominal bleeding 

unroRT or cases 

Casl 1 —Miss L r , aged 24, seen Mav 11, 1930, stenog 
raplicr, of good liabits, with a negatne past liistorj, iras 
siiddenlj seized with a dull aching pain o\cr the lower half 
of the abdomen radiating through to the sacral region, while 
straining at stool With this there was a desire to urinate 
iiid a hearing down feeling Ten minutes after the onset she 
became faint and cold sweat broke out on the forehead, she 
was rebelcd h> Ijing down The pain was continuous and 
eight hours after the onset radiated to the right side of the 
neck and shoulder Menstruation had always been regular 
and normal, the next menstrual period was due in one week 
On examination the temperature was 100 F , the pulse, 80 and 
of good quality The color was normal A general examina 
tion was ncgatiic except for the abdomen, which was slightly 
distended, with diffuse tenderness in the lower half, more 
marked on the right The blood count revealed leukocytes 
numbering 17,400, neutrophils, 82 per cent The red cells 
were slightly down, 3 980,000, hemoglobin, 75 per cent With 
a preoperative diagnosis of intra abdominal hemorrhage, the 
abdomen was opened, reiealmg ibout 500 cc of fresh blood 
Examination of the pelvis exposed a cystic ovary about twice 
normal size with a bleeding ruptured cyst about 2 cc in 
diameter Sections were reported as a recent corpus luteum 
hematoma, diffuse oophoritis 

Case 2 —Miss M M aged 24, a housemaid, seen Jan 2 
1930 had submitted to two previous abdominal operations, an 
appendectomy and bilateral salpingectomy The patient had 
received a peculiar injurv, having been struck in the lower part 
of the abdomen by the high heel of a woman’s shoe two days 
before One hour later colicky pains occurred in the lower half 
of the abdomen These persisted for several hours but were 
present more mildly the forty-eight hours before admission 
Soreness was present over this area There were no other 
symptoms Menstruation had alwais been regular Exami 
nation was negative except for the abdomen Diffuse tender 
ness in the lower half was apparent, with some rigidity The 
scars of the former operations were observed Vaginally, a 
mass the size of a walnut could be felt m the right side of the 
pelvis The blood showed 17,600 white cells, with 86 per 
cent neutrophils, red cells 3,940,000 and hemoglobin 75 per 
cent The abdomen was opened with a diagnosis of ruptured 
ovarian cyst, the diagnosis first having been confirmed by 
puncture of the culdesac, obtaining old blood and clots 
Abdominal exploration revealed the pelvis filled with clots and 
a left ovary 3 cc m diameter, actively bleeding Section' 
confirmed the diagnosis of ruptured cyst of the corpus luteum 

Case 3 —Mrs C S , aged 39, seen Nov 19, 1927, had no chil 
drcii and had a negative past medical history She dated her 
trouble with the left “side” back two or three years, when 
she had noted a nonradiatmg dull ache in the left pelvic region 
brought on by exertion and persisting for two or three davs 
at a time The present attack began a few hours before 
admission in the same place The pain was dull at first but 
soon became intense and knifehke and doubled her up There 
was a bearing down feeling and a desire to urinate Men 
astruation had been regular, the last period was two weeks 
before Examination revealed acute tenderness in the loner 
half of the abdomen, more marked on the left side Bimanually, 
a mass about the size of a lemon could be felt on the lelt 
side The blood examination and the urine were normal 
Under a possible diagnosis of cyst with twisted pedicle the 
abdomen was opened Two or three ounces of dark moo 
welled out of the incision Tlie pelvis contained clots, and on 
the left side the ovary was enlarged to twice its norma 
size and contained a ruptured cyst about 3 cm in diameter 
oozing dark colored blood Sections of the cyst were reporten 
as a recent corpus luteum 

Case 4 —kfrs A H, aged 38 seen Nov 19, 1925, had no 
children and had been operated on by me three y ears bmore 
for a left ruptured tubal pregnancy Appendectomy had been 
done several years previous to this The periods had been 
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irrecular the hst about two months before Two days before 
admission, menstruation began, was tiuitc profuse, and was 
accompanied bj sharp, sticking, nonradiating pains in the right 
loner quadrant The patient had had dizzy spells with hot and 
cold flashes for the past tear or two Examination was 
negatne down to the abdomen hlarked tenderness and 
rigiditj were present m the right lower quadrant Bimanually, 
a tender mass about the size of a plum could be made out in 
the right side The uterus seemed slightly enlarged With a 
diagnosis of probable ruptured ectopic pregnanej, the abdomen 
was opened Tliere was no free blood, but clots were present 
m the right side of the pcKis The right ovary was about 
twice normal size and contained a ruptured bleeding cyst about 
3 cm in diameter Sections showed only an organized 
hematoma 

COMMENT 

Case 1 IS a tvptcal example of a massive intra- 
abdominal hemorrhage closely resembling a ruptured 
tubal pregnancy eaen to the pam m the neck and 
shoulder Cases 2, 3 and 4 are of the model ate type and 
the form that is especiall) liable to be mistaken for 
something else The use of vaginal puncture is illus¬ 
trated 111 case 2 The treatment m all the cases con¬ 
sisted of resection of the cyst and closing the area with 
lock sutures of number 2 plain catgut 

CONCLUSION 

I agree with Stuckert'' that these cases call for imme¬ 
diate operation because one has no way of knowing the 
extent to which bleeding may go Undoubtedly, many 
small hemorrhages are overlooked When the con¬ 
dition IS thought of in differential diagnosis, the picture 
is fairly clear cut, when doubt exists, a diagnostic 
vaginal puncture should be made 

Best Building 


PARASITIC INFESTATION OF 
THE NOSE* 


HAROLD LIGGETT, MD 

NEW YORK 

This paper is presented because of the relative rarity 
of literature on nasal parasites and the limited remarks 
found in textbooks on rhinology 


REPORT OF CASE 

M H, a girl, aged IS rears presented herself to the laryngo- 
logic clinic of New \ork University and Bellevue Hospital 
1 College, complaining of a marked nasal discharge and 
me hawking of pus The latter symptom was always preceded 
^ hckling sensation in the roof of the mouth 
A vigorous attempt to clear the throat resulted in the 
of a living insect, many-legged, dark brown and 
atout 1 cm long The appearance of the insects occurred at 
intervals, usually from two to four weeks apart Only one 
or two rarely three insects appeared at any one time The 
mtient first noticed the “bugs” in May, 1929, following an 
appendectomy, which was complicated by persistent vomiting 
recalls that only once, previous to this, three or four 
months preceding the operation, did she notice any insects At 
13 time she observed six or seven w’orms entirely different 

mm the present parasite They were white small and had 
no legs 

Lins case was under observation for six months having been 
m erred to this department by the medical department of the 
fov fhe treatment of rhinitis 

he foregoing history was obtained only after a posterior 
innoscopy revealed a mucopurulent mass in the right choanal 
^pace, surrounding an atypical foreign bodv, which the patient 
^Pi up and whic h proved to he an insect 

laviUBologic department of Nen \ork Univervitv and 
'pi'Medieal CoIIeBe 

193 Q oefore the Lincoln Hospital Alumni Medical Societj April 21 


Examination of the nares clinically disclosed a bilateral 
maxillary sinusitis There was a large amount of the mucopus 
in the middle and inferior meatuses Persistent supra-orbital 
headaches and occasional occipital headaches were a common 
complaint Transillummation of the accessory sinuses was 
negative, and both antrums were fairly obscured by density 
The frontal sinuses were clear A roentgenogram was nega¬ 
tive There were no other observations of importance, except 
that the patient was a highly neurotic and hypersensitive per¬ 
son It was logical to assume that with a chronic sinusitis, and 
a history of a parasitic infection, the nest should be uncovered 
in the sinuses 

Two irrigations not productive of any result or improve¬ 
ment in the rhinitis brought about a decision to perform a 
radical antrum operation through the canine fossa Despite 
a negative roentgenogram the clinical diagnosis of a right- 
sided chronic maxillary sinusitis seemed certain However, 
both sides were opened, Jan 20, 1930 



The left antrum did not contain necrotic tissue, polyps or 
free pus It appeared normal except for a slight apparent 
thickening of the mucosa A piece of mucous membrane was 
excised from the floor and nasal wall of the sinus cavity for 
the laboratory The right antrum was filled with a mass 
of polyps and necrotic tissue Fluid pus was present The 
cavity was curetted in entirety, and a careful search was made 
for larvae None were found According to the pathologic 
report by Dr Alex Fraser, the specimen from the left antrum 
consisted of fragments of mucosa and blood clot The mucosa 
showed catarrhal inflamation of submucosa The specimen 
from the right antrum consisted of fragments of mucosa, blood 
clot and bone, the mucosa showed edema and sparse round-cell 
infiltration No ova or parasites were found The bone showed 
chronic productive osteomyelitis 

Disappointment was experienced when a specimen was not 
uncovered, but it seemed quite possible that the blood and 
usual preparation and activity in the operative field had per¬ 
mitted an escape of the parasite On further observation and 
postoperative treatment, the headaches w ere more apparent now 
in the occipital region The roentgen diagnosis in the antrums, 
being disproved, it was felt that possibly the sphenoid siniis 
might bear investigation Under local anesthesia the sphenoids 
were punctured and the openings bitten out with punch-forceps 
The operation was followed by an irrigation of the sphenoid 
sinuses and the return flow was caught in a basin The 
fluid on the right side was cloudv and contained mucopus 
epithelial cells and cholesterol crvstals Inspection did not 
disclose larvae 

The contents were poured into a beaker and permitted to 
settle The washing of the left sphenoid sinus also proved 
negative for insects The fluid was only slightlv turbid 
Subsequent to this procedure within ten minutes the patient in 
clearing the nose blew three living insects into a gauze ker¬ 
chief Meanwhile the specimen from the right sphenoid 
having gravitated to the bottom of the beaker was poured 
into a bottle for the laboratory A similar procedure biweekly 
was productive of one or two larvae blown into a kerchief 
at each washing To facilitate this sinus washing the right 
middle turbinate was excised The irrigation having been 
continued for two or three weeks, and the presence of the 
larvae in the nose being established, treatment was begun with 
the purpose of eradicating the organism cntirclv The patient 
was treated by having oil poured into the nasal cavitv and the 
sinuses filled according to the displacement method of Proetz 
This was the ordinary nasal oil uied as a sprav in the office 
and made by the Coakley formula 
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It IS now nine months since larvne have been obtained 
A specimen was sent to the Smithsonian Institution in Wash¬ 
ington DC J M Aldricli, curator of insects, reported that 
the specimens were hr\ae of the black carpet beetle {'lUatjemn 
picnic Oln), an insect that infests carpets, mattresses and 
blankets These hr\ae are exceptional in that they take two 
)ears to reach the adult stage The insects were ccrtainlj not 
reproducing in the patient and would all come out of their 
own accord in the course of time All the trouble ma\ hate 
come from a single infestation 

This specimen and report ha\c been placed officialh m the 
collections of the United States National Museum 


COM MENT 

\n instance of the negativitt of roentgenograms in 
determining the piesence of polypoid thickened and 
necrotic mucosa ot tlie anti tun is noted 

The complete absence of rhinitis and nasal discharge 
proves the efficact of the ladical operation 

The lanae were nttei seen in situ except on first 
examination In posteiioi rhinoscopy But the ajipeai- 
ance of laie le immediately following a sphenoid irriga¬ 
tion places them somewhere m the sphcnoul-etlimoidal 
recess It is \eiy possible that the laitae lodged m the 
sphenoid sinus, especi illy since only recently on gather¬ 
ing the data foi this case lejioit closci ohsciyation of 
the first letuin flow' fiom the light sphenoid sinus 
leyealed a tiny paiasite, small enough to hue escaped 
notice onginalli The mothei beetle must ha\e crawled 
m and deposited hei eggs in a dark and iincccssihlc 
location This could w'ell ha\e been the ethmosphenoid 
recess The lar\ae alter hatching crawled iround the 
nasal cayity and accessor\ sinuses, spieidmg the sub¬ 
sequent ihinitis and sinusitis 


REMEW' 01 LITERATLRE 


A leyiew' of the liteiature re\cals a sen city of 
description and comment on this condition Except for 
a meie mention of the subject, reference being made to 
the piesence of maggots ’ no similar case is reported 
D N Rankin * describes tw'o cases of parasites 
inhabiting the human narcs, one of ‘maggots,’ the 
othei of a rotindw'oim In the latter case fiye moic 
roundwoims W'eie found in the stool aftei eeacuation 
In summing up the preyious hteiatuie he speaks of 
cases repoited b) Einst, of a W'oim blow'ii fiom a 
nostril and followed b) a seyeie hemorrhage 

Razoux leported a ease of a large number of larvae 
of the fl}' 

Slabbei tells of a man, aged 52, who laboied from 
severe headaches since childhood, they ceased imme¬ 
diately on his expelling, m the act of sneezing, a woim 
8 inches long 

Lang describes a similar case 

Sanghmahn, a Sw'edish writei lecords a case m 
which 200 larvae of the domestic lly w'ere expelled from 
the nose of an infant, aged 8 months 

Other similar cases of ‘ maggots” m the nose 
(myiasis naiium) aie recoided, geneially from the 
tropics 

Dr Dow'hng,- desciibes a case of screw-worm infes¬ 
tation in w'hich 123 larvae were removed The septum 
and turbinates had been paitially denuded of mucous 
membrane and epistaxis was frequent 

Dr Seal - desciibes a case of gumma of the nose in 
a girl, aged 18 Here only nine insects were removed 
and no others but one were seen by the patient 


1 Rankm D N Tr Am Laryngol A 1881 10 61 1889 

2 Do^\Imff O car ?sew Orleans M ^ S J 6G 331 1903 

3 Seal J C Am J Surg 3S 276 (No\ ) 1924 


Dr David Rankin,'* describes a case of maggots in 
the nose, seen in India in 1916 Here sixty maggots 
were rtmored 
4 East Eighty-Eighth Street 


Cliniccil Notes, Suggestions, and 
New Instruments 


A CASE or CIIROMC HOARSENESS (ULCERATIVE LARYN 
GITIS) SHOWING TUBERCUIOSIS AND CANCER 
IN THE SANIE LESION * 

Cadhicl Tuci eb NI D Philadelpuia 

In hr\iigeil diseases c\crj obtainable aid is necessarj in 
order to make a correct diflerential diagnosis, for in disease 
of the lariiix earl\ correct diagnosis maj mean saMng the 

patient’s larjnx, and, 
in manj instances, h s 
life as well Mirror 
examination alone will 
seldom gne suffiaent 
information for a cor 
rect opinion A rou 
tine stud) should in 
elude a careful history, 
a complete general ex 
amination by a com 
petent internist, and 
serologic studies to 
exclude sjpbdis 
Roentgen examination 
of the chest and spu 
turn examinations to 
exclude tuberculosis 
should be made 
Roentgen study of the 
lannx and neck by 
Dr H K Pancoasts 
technic will gne defi 
iiite information as to 
the location iiid extent of the laryngeal lesion and may also 
show ciidence of metastasis or extension of the disease bey on 
the larMix Repeated mirror obsenation of tlie progress o 



Fic 1 —Sketch of mirror image of the 
Hr>n\ showing irrtpiilnr ulcerating mass of 
tissue occup>ing tlie anterior third of the 
right cord Direct examination showed the 
lesion to extend acro'^s the anterior com 
missurc to the iimlcr surface of the left cord 
riic other jortions of the larNnx were free 
from nnohcmciit 


rig 



the lesion should be made, and if it does not clear up p ^ 
direct examination with removal of tissue for biopsy 
be the final step in the differential diagnosis Direct exa__ 


4 Rankin DaMd Bnt M J 1 314 
•From the Uni\ersit> of Pensyivania 
Jackson Bronchoscopic Clinic 


(March 16) 1918 
Graduate Hospital 
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tion slioiild be done cirlj ^\l^dc the lesion is still nmcinble to 
surginl remotnl and cure, iii am case in which there is a 
possibiht\ of cancer 

REIORT 01 CASE 

A man, aged 57, was referred bj Dr Hcnra Dintenfass of 
Philadelphia for an opinion as to the nature of the lesion in 

the larjn\ He had 
been hoarse for si\ 
weeks, the hoarseness, 
according to the his¬ 
tory, haying followed 
an attack of acute 
laryngitis The mans 
general condition was 
fair He was somt 
what underweight but 
apparently had not lost 
w eight recently The 
blood Wasserniann re 
action w as negative 
Roentgen examination 
of the neck and chest 
show ed c\idence of an 
infiltrating lesion of 
the larynx (fig 2) and 
an adyanced, chronic 
tuberculosis of the 
lungs (fig 3) Mirror 
examination shoyved a 
small mass attached to 
the anterior end of the right cord It had the appearance of 
cancer (fig 1) There yyas no lesion m the posterior commis¬ 
sure or any other portion of the larynx yisible on mirror exami¬ 
nation In spite of the ey idence of pulmonary tuberculosis Dr 
Dintenfass and I decided that a biopsy yyas necessary the laryn 
geal lesion yyas so unlike tuberculosis in appearance Direct 
lary ngoscopic examination reyealed that the lesion crossed from 
the right cord oyer the anterior commissure and involved a 
small area of the anterior end of the left cord as yyell Careful 
direct examination of the anterior of the larynx failed to reveal 
any other lesion A specimen of tissue yyas remoyed and on 



histologic examination by Dr E A Case shoyyed both tuber- 
^ osis and early cancer Photomicrographs from the slides 
'cre made (figs 4 and S) The extent of the growth was such 
^ It could easily haye been remoyed by laryngofissure On 
found''"''**'°” sputum, hoyyeyer, tubercle bacilli yvere 

and a laryngofissure has not, as vet been attempted 


A cancerous groyyth of the larynx has been successfully 
removed from a tuberculous patient by laryngofissure yyith no 
recurrence, and a lasting cure of one and a half years, to date, 
111 one case in my series and if this patient’s general condition 
Ind been satisfactory yye yyould not haye considered the pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis a contraindication to the surgical reinoyal 
of the cancer from the larynx 

COXCLLSIOXS 

1 The conditions presented m this case emphasize the neces¬ 
sity of a thorough routine study in making a differential 
diagnosis m laryngeal disease 

2 Roentgen study of the neck, by Dr Pancoast s technic, 
giyes inyaluable diagnostic aid 



3 Biopsy, as the final step, yyith the histologic examination 
of the tissue by a competent pathologist, is the most reliable 
aid in differential diagnosis m ulceratiye laryngitis, and yyhen 
positiye gives evidence that can be obtained by no other method 
326 South Nineteenth Street 


BENIGX ADEiXOVIA OF TH\ ROID atET \ST-\SI7IXG 
TO LLXGS 

VIax Thorek VI D Ciiicvco 

As a general rule benign epithelial tumors do not metas¬ 
tasize Primary adenomas of the thyroid gland do hoyyeyer, 
occasionally metastasize especially to the bones or to the lungs 
A limited number of such cases are on record Indeed such 
iiietastases of thyroid tissue yyhich may be cither benign or 
malignant in character, haye been reported m cases that shoyyed 
no clinical ey idence of thyroid hyperplasia American litera¬ 
ture on this subject is sparse and I therefore report a case 

Miss E D aged 33 yyliitc entered the American Hospital, 
Aug 30, 1930 for treatment of a groyyth m the neck Her family 
history yyas irreleyant some antecedents pointed to heart trouble 
and tuberculosis 

In 1912 shortly after the onset of menstruation, at about the 
age of 15 the patient first noticed that her neck was syyollcn 
The condition became progressively worse and she entered a 
hospital m New \ork where she was operated on for thyroid 
hyperplasia Information received from that hospital shows 
that m 1913 she was reoperated on for a recurrence but that 
there was no pathologic evidence of a malignant growth In 
1914 she was again operated on for a recurrence, and m 1915 
she was operated on twice first in May with a clinical diag¬ 
nosis of angiosarcoma The pathologic reiiort on the remoyed 
tumor however stated that it was a papillary adenoma of the 


Fig 3—Extensa e tuberculous infiltration 
of ibe lungs uilh fibrosis Roentgenognm 
b} Dr G E Pfabler and Dr J G Cohen 
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thyroid gland but that places appeared suspicious in inture and 
suggested a probable malignant tendenej The second opera 
tion, in September, 1915, was for a recurring “angiosarcoma” 
of the left thjroid A roentgenogram at that time showed a 
diffuse carcinomatous infiltration of both lungs The patient 
was treated medically and discharged unimproied 

The patient was poorlj nourished llie head, lungs heart, 
abdomen, urine and blood were normal The \\ asserinann and 
Kahn tests were negative The neck showed ceraical adenitis 
of long duration with much cicatricial tissue, especiall> on tlic 
left The clinical diagnosis was tumor of the neck probablj 
an aberrant thjroid 

At operation, block anesthesia (procaine hjdrochloridc) w is 
used A three inch vertical incision was made over the s>erno 
cleidomastoid region, and a lemon si/ed e\trenielj vascular 
growth, covered with numerous enlarged veins, was exposed 
Its attachments were ligated and divided, and the tumor was 
removed An attempt was then made to remove a second small 
tumor mass situated beneath tlie left sternoclavicular junction 
but because of the extreme vascularitj this could nut be acconi 
phshed The vessels were ligafed, and following hemostasis 
the incision was closed The patient recovered without am 
important incident and was discharged from the hospital. Sept 
30, 1930 Tjp to the piesent, there has been no evidence of 
recurrence at tbe site of tbe tumor 



Structure of tli>rojd adenorra 


Roentgen examuntion of the chest revealed an extensive and 
diffuse infiltration of both lungs, apparentlj metastatic 

The histologic report read that the sjiecimen was an irregular 
mass 6 by 5 bj 3 cm The surface was smooth vvith a few 
fibrous tags Tbe cut surface showed a rather definite capsule 
The surface was smooth and gray, many areas were hemor¬ 
rhagic, others were cjstic There were many calcified areas 
The microscopic sections had the structure of a thjroid ade¬ 
noma, as shown in the accompanying illustration Some areas 
were solid with irregular hyperplasia of the epithelium, with 
many large cells and cells with hjperchromatic nuclei The 
process appeared to concern a carcinoma of the thyroid 

In V lew of the history of a previous thyroid operation and the 
location, it was suggested that this might be a recurrence or 
metastasis, although the complete encapsulation indicated a 
favorable prognosis 

From the history of this case and the long duration of the 
tumor in the neck (nineteen years) as well as the roentgeno- 
graphic finding of extensive infiltration of the lungs m 1915, 
and the present histologic and roentgenographic observations 
I believe that the condition may be justly diagnosed as so called 
benign metastasizing adenoma of the thyroid gland with metas- 
tases to the neck and lungs 
The American Hospital 
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IHE INDISPENSABLE USES OF 
NARCOTICS 

PSYCHOTHERAPY AS A SUBSTITUTE 
rOR NARCOTICS'" 

R B RICHARDSOaY, MD 

TOROXTO 

AXD 

T 11 WEISENBURG, MD 

iiiiLVDELrnrv 


Tlirougliout the vcais 1925 to 1929 it was our 
privilege to collaborate in tlie intimate study of 12a 
jntients addicted to the use of “habit-forming dnigs 
and to ohsene others to whom the same drugs were 
prescribed in tlie ordinary practice of medicine for 
the relief of pain and discomfort This proved to our 
satisfaction that fewer narcotics would be administered 


for the alleviation of distress if those who practiced the 
healing art were more conversant with ps)chotherapv 
that III psvchotherapcutic principles there is a substitute 
for narcotics m many cases, and when there is no 
alternativ e but to use habit-formmg drugs on account 
of severe and prolonged pain, the amount prescribed 
should be Kept to a minimum 
The data collected from all sources were most con 
vincmg that there is no ph 3 sical basis for the justificn 
tion of a narcotic addiction that it is entirel) a 
developinental and psychologic problem the onh 
approach to which lies through the application of 
psychotherapeutic principles 
This investigation was made possible by the Phila 
delphia Committee for the Study of Drug Addiction A 
general attack was made from the points of yiew of 
the internist, the chemist and the neurops) chiatrist 
Our approach was directed from the attitude of the 
neuropsjchiatrist In addition to the physical exami- 
nation made by the internist, another such examination 
was executed by the neurops 3 'chiatrist with a view to 
revealing any possible stigmas that might have a bear¬ 
ing on the patient s addiction In the study from the 
pS3'chiatric angle, particular care was taken to delve 
deeply into the patient s developmental, school and love 
life, and also to endeavor to understand his outlook on 
life at the time of the examination All patients pre 
sented the earmarks of the constitutional inferior 
The majority of the patients w’ho came under our 
notice were of the “addict ’ class and vv'ere of the 


indervvorld type Only a fraction of the group were 
esidents of the city^ of Philadelphia and the state^ ot 
Pennsylvania The others came from Boston, 

'ork and its metropolitan area Baltimore and Wash- 
igton, since it was soon noised abroad by one patieii 
□ another that treatment might be obtained at the 
•'hiladelphia General Hospital The reason for their 
eekmg “the cure” was not always apparent, althoug^^ 
liey all contended that the 3 " came “to get off the drug 

♦These articles are prepared under a p!an of oTOpot^ion hetwee^ 
le American ^Medical Association the Committee on Council 

■ the Division of ^ledical Sciences of tbe Nation^ Research .ijii 
.d the Dll .Sion of Mental Hj^.ene of the United Stat« Publ 
ervice The.r object is to reduce the “I' “1 “^remedies^that 

. a minimum bj rep acement n herever possible other remeaic 

.n a^eomphsh (he desired result Tbe physicians of 'hf U”* 

-e the essential group in any such attempt and it ‘J^is „orh 

•tides will be useful to them in their practice . ^Vureau of 

ive been donated to the ^atlonal Research Council by the Bureau 
3cial Hygiene Inc 
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Since relapses were common there were fieqnent 
reaclmissions It was conchicled that “the cure” was 
taken as a imttei of economy on the part of the 
patient, since on admission laigc doses of the drug weie 
required, as they explained, “to keep them comfortable ” 
A “cure” meant onl)' that they were discharged “off 
tlie drug,” and they were able to continue its use witli 
the dosage much reduced Since the illegitimate dealer’s 
price ranged from thiity to fifty dollars an ounce, the 
necessitj for the “cure” was apparent Then when the 
dosage increased to the limit beyond which they could 
not afford to buy the drug, it was only economy to 
leturn for another treatment However, many did 
return in a few da}s after discharge and sought read- 
mission, asserting that thej' “had felt so weak that they 
had to have a shot,” and craved a longei period of 
rest They probably were sincere in their desire to be 
free from the use of narcotics Without exception, 
all patients were unable to withstand even mild physical 
discomfort In many instances it was noted that, after 
removal of the drug and wdien the patient was ready 
for discharge, a cool day might occur The patient 
would then plead for “just one shot” to tide him 
01 er 

In eveiy case it was possible to uncover problems to 
uliich the patients ivere unable to adjust themselves, 
and it ivas our privilege to trj' to point to a means for 
their solution Of course the period of training and 
instruction was too short to be effectual, since it meant 
a reeducation and the development of interests to take 
the place of their habit These unfortunates had already 
turned to the pharmacopeia for relief from their 
troubles and had failed 

Drug addiction is always an evidence of defeat, the 
[Mtient is unable to master his own problems by 
accepting them and making the best of them So in 
their inability to adjust themselves they feel more 
normal” when using a drug, but even here there is 
a disturbing element—the fear of not being able to 
secure the narcotic wdien required They are the 
possessors of such personalities, of such environment, 
and show' such lack of training for the responsibilities 
of life that even with the most sincere attempt on the 
part of the psychotherapeutist it is impossible to 
develop interests to replace those associated with the 
addiction Failure on the part of the physician to 
effect a cure is not to be misconstrued as an indication 
of lack of potency of psychotherapeutic principles but 
as evidence of the tangled skein of the patient’s life, 
the developmental and psychologic difficulties under 
"hich he labors, and that lack of something in the per¬ 
sonality of the physician who otherwise should be able 
to breathe new hfe into the afflicted It was observed that 
some nurses were able to transfer to these addicted 
persons a potential that gave them a desire to remain 
unaddicted, while others had a neutral influence The 
attendant in charge of one ward had at one time been 
an addict but, through acquiring some interest to sub¬ 
stitute for her addiction, she was able to desensitize her 
P p em and now cared for others 
•rs} chotherapy m terms of drug addiction means 
suing the patient something to live for It is not 
I down precise rules for rendering their 

' rubles innocuous since no two personalities are 
composed of the same combination It is necessary to 
maj the mosaic of the patient’s life to discover some- 
■ng that will blend W'lth its coloring It is a matter 
^ transforming defeat into victorv This can be 


accomplished by fully understanding the patient’s 
personality, environment, difflciilties and outlook on 
life, and then ivith the infinite patience of a wise parent 
putting better things in his way We may point out 
that success in those who have no “addict” personality 
has been determined by hero worship and tradition If 
there is no desire sufficiently determined to remove 
ordinary obstacles, there is no force to compel the 
person to keep on striving to attain the object of his 
desire while if there is determination, even though 
the prize remains bejond one’s reach, there w'lll be no 
letting up of the desire to wan it In many cases the 
most appealing hero who came into the boyhood hfe ot 
the addict was the well dressed, apparently well oft 
gangster w'ho was an addict, and, seeing him indulge in 
the naicotic habit, the boy found it only natural to 
imitate him 

PATIENTS rOR WHOM IT SEEMED NECESSARY 
TO PRESCRIBE NARCOTICS 

Some physicians frequently resort to the administra¬ 
tion of habit-forming drugs for the alleviation of 
discomfort in their patients, while otheis seem to pre¬ 
scribe them rarely for the same t 3 'pe of patient It 
IS evident that the narcotic therapeutist views pain and 
discomfort only as a sjmptom of ph}sical disease and 
fails to comprehend that such a symptom is i reaction 
to life Such a doctor seems to forget that m addition 
to the physical mechanism there is t personality 
experiencing pain m accordance with an individual 
mental attitude and that sensibility to discomfort is to 
a large extent determined by the adaptibility of the 
patient The physician who prescribes the minimum of 
a narcotic has on the first approach equally fretful 
impatient and complaining patients but he is able to 
desensitize them to their discomfort by what some of 
the patients have described as “his manner ” Such a 
physician is able to bring into the mind of the patient 
the faculty of facing a problem and adjusting himself 
to it He understands hfe and puts the patient’s mind 
sufficiently at rest to endure the pam He understands 
that there is a personality m addition to the phjsical 
condition and treats it One physician thus absolutely 
fails to use discretion m the administration of narcotics 
and IS the type that tends to make the use of such 
drugs essential to the patient The other physician, the 
only one competent to prescribe narcotics, is to a degree 
able to find a substitute for them 

It IS evident that the harmless, innocuous but potent 
psychotherapeutic measures might haie been used m 
one case as W'ell as in the other, and this leads us to 
believe that few'er narcotics w'ould be used if physicians 
and others only understood that plnsical discomfort is 
increased by the mental attitude of the patient Psycho¬ 
therapy IS alwavs at hand to aid in creating favorable 
states of mind to withstand pain It is the only medium 
for the rehabilitation of the addict, but it has been 
neglected by man) as a substitute for habit-forming 
drugs, and thus is increased the hazard of drug addic¬ 
tion Patients who withstand pain and discomfort 
badly are those w'ho make poor adjustments to the 
ordinar)' conflicts of life and arc prone to ha%c man\ 
of them On the other hand those who adjust them- 
sehes best to hfe ma) lla^e plnsical conditions with 
equal possibiht) for the production of pain and jet 
bear them tranquilly and in silence PrequentU the 
assertion is heard m condonation of the fuss made b) 
some o\er pam tliat some people are more sensitnc 
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to pain than others One explanation for this lies in 
the fact that one patient has been tauglit patience and is 
fortified against distress, while the otlier is of the 
indulged tjpe, the favored child, who is always under 
d handicap when adverse winds blow It is well to 
recognize such types and to treat them accordingly 

A “habit” may be acqiiiied through some physical 
ailment m which pain is severe and prolonged, but 
onte the cause for the ph 3 'sical condition is removed 
there is no furthei necessitj for the administration of 
d narcotic, and the patient is at once weaned away from 
the use of the drug Difficulty m discontinuing the 
drug is proof positive that in addition to the ph 3 Sical 
condition there are developmental and psychologic ele¬ 
ments Such a patient is of ‘addict” timbre I he 
terms "habit ’ and "addict” imply and refer to absolutely 
different problems and at once indicate different per¬ 
sonalities The method of approach for a cure will be 
evident 

From the previous discussion it is apparent that 
fewer narcotics might be prescribed if those who 
treated human ills interpreted distress m terms of 
peisonahty rather than in symptoms of the physical 
machine It is not the intention to suggest or infer 
that narcotics might be banished from medical use 
They still have their place, but he who prescribes such 
drugs on the least proiocation is practicing medicine 
indolently 


TYPtlOID IN THE LARGE CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1930 

NINCTEFNTH ANNUAL UCPORT '■ 

This report concerns ninety-tliree cities of more than 
100,000 population This is an increase of twenty-five 
cities over the 1920 enumeration and a population 
increase of more than 8,500,000 Wheieas in 1920 
there were in the sixty-eight cities of more than 100,000 
a total population of 27,735,000 persons, comprising 
26 per cent of the population of the continental United 
States, in 1930 in the ninety-three* cities of this size 
there were 36,326,000 persons, about 30 per cent of the 
total population of the country Fifteen million of 
these 36 million live in the five largest cities (New 
Yoik, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles) 
Twelve cities appear this year in these summaries 
for the first time Chattanooga, Tenn , Evansville, 
Ind , Fort Wayne, Ind , Knoxville, Tenn , Long 
Beach, Calif , Miami, Fla , Peoria, Ill , Somerville, 
Mass , South Bend, Ind , Tampa, Fla , Waterbmy, 
Conn, and Wichita, Kan They are distiibuted among 
SIX of the eight geographic divisions, the Middle 
Atlantic and West South Central groups being the only 
ones without additions Data for past years for all the 
new cities except South Bend have been supplied by 
the local health departments 

Divergences between previously estimated population 
figures for the years 1926-1929 and the populations 
calculated on the basis of the 1930 federal census appear 
in most instances to have affected but little the tj'phoid 
death rates given in previous reports In twelve cities, 

1 The preceding articJcs were published May 31 1913 p 1702 

May 9 1914 p 1473 April 17 1915 p 1322 April 22 1916 p 1305 

March 17 1917 p 845 March 16 1918 p 777 April 5 1919 p 997 

March 6 1920 p 672 March 26 1921 p 860 March 25 1922 p 890 
March 10 1923 p 691 Feb 2 1924 p 389 March 14 1925 p 813 

March 27 1926 p 948 April 9 19^7 p 1148 May 19 t92S p 1624 

May 18 1929 p 1674 May 17 1930 p 1574 


where the 1926-1930 averages calculated on the basis of 
the rates m prerioiis reports departed from theaierages 
of the rates calculated by the 1930 census by 0 3 or more, 
the rates have been recalculated on the basis of neii 
population estimates based on the 1930 census, the 
twelve cities affected are Cambridge, Mass , Carnden, 
N J , El Paso, Texas, Jacksonville, Fla , Los Angeles^ 
Louisville, Ky , illemphis, Tenn , Norfolk, Va , Port 
land. Ore , Pnlsa, Okla , Washington, and Wilmintr 
ton, Del 

The number of t)'phoid deaths dining 1930 in eadi 
city lias been sent by the respective health department 
The rates are calculated on the basis of the 1930 ceiisii?, 
according to the revised figures given out b\ the 
Bureau of the Census, Jan 17, 1931 It should be 
noted that the figures for typhoid deaths include all that 
Inve occurred within the cit) limits, nonresidents as 
well as residents, since statisticians are agreed that "the 
attempt to eliminate the deaths of nonresidents iioiild 
often result in an understatement of the true mor 
talitj “ - It IS eiidcnt, houever, that nonresident 
deaths offer an important problem in a number of 
localities In four cities \s here only single deaths from 
typhoid are reported, the death in each case is that of a 
nonresident Springfield, JMass , S} racuse, N F , Flint, 
i\Iicli, and Grand Rapids, Mich In 27 others, one 
third or more of the typhoid deaths reported are stated 
to bale occurred among nonresidents In Proiidence 
R 1,4 out of 5, m Atlanta, Ga, 21 out of 28, m 
Birmingham, Ala, 8 out of 12, m Dallas, Texas, 11 
out of 17, in Oakland, Cahf, 2 out of 3, and in Los 
Angeles, 8 out of IS are so classified Some other 
cities are not far behind in Iiaiing a high proportion 
of nonresident typhoid deaths In Mew of the greatl) 
diminished typhoid rates m most localities, this factor 
IS bound to receive greater attention in future statistical 
inquiry Typhoid rates in some parts of the United 
States evidently connote a regional rather than a 
mnmcipal problem 

Tiblc I —Death Ratis of Ctlus in AVrv Eiiffland Stahi 
ftoin T\phoid pci Huiidnd Thousand Populalioii 
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Three of the fourteen New England cities (Bridge¬ 
port, New Haven and Woicester) had no deaths from 
typhoid during 1930 (table 1) New Haven, indeed 
has had hut two deaths from typhoid in four yontjj 
remarkable record, this city ranks third best m ^en 
England for the 1926-1930 period after hmng one 
the "tail-enders” for nearly tuenty years The hignes 
honor for 1926-1930 m this group belongs to ^prmg 
field, ivith a n aierage typhoid rate of only 0 4 

2 Bureau of the Censu*; Mortality Statistics 1912 p l*^ 
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hundred tlionsnnd (three deaths in five jears) Boston 
IS \\ell in the uppei half of tlie list with an average 
for 1926 19TO of only 1 2 and a still better showing 
for 1930 (08) The two newcomers among New 
England cities, Waterbury and Somerville, stand nnd- 
\v'i\ among their fellows, both cities seem to have had 
auoiit the average amount of typhoid m the past and 
to ha\e participated similarly in the general decline 
Lowell brings up the bottom of the list m 1930, as it 
did in 1929, and even shows a slight t 3 'phoid increase 
B'liy does tlie Lowell typhoid death rate continue to be 
iiearl) four times the average for New England cities 
(table 12 ) ? 

The typhoid rate for the New England group as a 
whole (123) is distinctly lower than that for 1929 
(135) and with one exception (1928) the lowest ever 
recorded (table 12) All New England cities save two 
(Waterbury, Lowell) had a lower five year average 
for 1926-1930 than for 1921-1925 For the second year 


Tcble 2 — Death Rales of CUtes iii Middle Atlaiitic Stales 
from Tifho'^ /’cr Handled Thousand Pofulotion 
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,‘,/J Pliold deaths for Scranton furnished by Pennsylvania Department 
of Health Harrisburg 

t Previous figure revised on basis of 1930 population 

in succession, however, the New England typhoid rate 
has been higher than that for the Middle Atlantic states 
(table 12 ) 

The cities of the Middle Atlantic states make the best 
sbouing of any geographic group in 1930 (table 12) 
Philadelphia ties with New York for 1930 and actually 
has a lower five year average In view of the past 
fiphoid history of Philadelphia (for instance in 1906- 
1910) the improvement is amazing Both New York 
and Philadelplna reduced by half their typhoid rates in 
1926-1930 as compared with 1921-1925 Perhaps the 
most remarkable fact about the Middle Atlantic group 
IS that every one of the eighteen cities made a bettei 
record in 1926-1930 than in 1921-1925 Two cities 
Paterson and Utica (table 2 ), have a perfectly clear 
record With no t 3 phoid deaths, both for the second time, 
jl^l^rson having a similar record in 1927, Utica in 
iQar Elizabeth, after an unusually good record in 
1926-1928, brings up at the foot of the group in 1930, 
the relatively high rate in that city suggests that a 
wrner may be at work somewhere in the vicinit 3 
^niden for the third year in succession reports a 
uphold rate that should prompt inquiry The Camden 
hte tear average for 1926-1930 is four times that of 
Philadelphia 

E'gbt of the nine cities of the South Atlantic group 
had higher rates m 1930 than in 1929 (table 3), with 


considerable increases m Norfolk and Wilmington In 
spite of this rise, however, the 1926-1930 averages are 
all lower than the available averages for 1921-1925, the 
reductions in Richmond, Washington and Tampa being 
especiall 3 noteworthy The two newcomers in this 
gioup, Miami and Tampa, report good records for 
1930 Tampa seems to have had an appalling amount 
of typhoid in 1916-1920 and even as late as 1926 


Table 3 — Death Rates of Cities in South Atlantic States 
fioin Tvplwid pir Hundred Thousand Population 
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♦ Lacks data for I9l3 
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Jacksonville, reporting no typhoid deaths in 1930, gets 
a place on tlie Honor Roll Atlanta records 1926-1930 
as its best five 3 ear period 
The cities of the East North Central group (table 12) 
average a little more typhoid m 1930 (1 14) than 111 
1929 (0 96) Such cities as Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Toledo (table 4) record substantial increases, and 
others like Chicago, Detroit and Grand Rapids show 
no improvement Only five of the seventeen cities 
reporting in 1929 record any decline in 13 pboid in 1930 
On the other hand, sixteen of the seventeen have low'ei 
five year averages for 1926-1930 than for 1921-1925 


Table tt—-Death Rates of Cities in East Noith Ccntial States 
from Tiphoid per Hiindnd Thousand Population 
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The single exception, Evansville, liad a rclativch high 
rate (6 8 ) in 1930 and the highest five 3 ear average 
(6 2) in the group What is the matter with Evans¬ 
ville’ In 1916-1920 and again in 1921-1925 it Iiad 
about the same t 3 phoid average as Youngstown, but m 
1926-1930 the Toungstown average was 11 and that 
for Evansville 6 2 Among the newcomers m this 
group Peoria seems to have a remarkable iiicton onl 3 
one tvphoid death being rejiorted in ceven vears, a 
record apparenth unequaled in the countrv 
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The Council on Physical TiiERArv has authorized turlication 

OF THE FOLLONMNG REPORT jj ^ CaRTFR SccrctTrj 


DRINKER RESPIRATOR ACCEPTABLE 

The Drinker respirator is a therapeutic cle\ ice designed for 
the prolonged treatment of patients sufTenng from cases of 
respirator} failure such as induced b} se\ere carbon monoxide 
poisoning, electrical shock, submersion, morphine poisoning, and 
polioni} ehtis 

The Drinker respirator is manufactured b} Warren E Collins, 
Inc, Boston The apparatus was de\eloped b} Prof Pbilip 
Drinker and Mr Louis A Shaw b} request of the Committee 
on Resuscitation of the Liabilit} Insurance Fund of the New 
Tork Consolidated Gas Compain and its affiliated gas and 
electric companies 

Desent’hon —The Drinker respirator is manufactured m two 
sizes—the adult respirator, which wall accommodate a large 
child or man (fig 1), and the infant size, which will accommo¬ 
date a small child or a new born infant (fig 2) The adult 
respirator consists of a welded metal tank large enough to 
accommodate a person 6 feet 4 inches (193 cm) in height, 
weighing 300 pounds (136 Kg) The patient lies on a coni 
fortable bed frame, winch is trundled easil} in and out of the 
bod\ of the tank His head protrudes through a soft, flat, sheet- 
rubber collar and rests on a pillowed head-rest outside the tank 
These collars can be stretched to fit the neck of a targe inan 
or shrunk to fit that of an infant B} means of an electricalK 
drieen pump and ^al\es a slight negatue pressure or \acuuiii 
is created within the tank, which causes air to rush in through 


the patient’s nose and mouth, just as if he were taking a normal 
breath Then the valve turns o\er, the negatue pressure is cut 
off air from the room passes into the tank and the patient 
exhales m a natural manner Volume and rate of breathing 
are under constant control by the attending plusician or nurse 
and mas be changed at will The mosements of the patients 
chest mas be obsersed through the side port holes of the 
apparatus 


A novel advantage of the device is that the patients can sleep 
eat and drink while the apparatus is in operation Morcorcr, 
It seems to imitate natural breathing with considerable accurac)’ 
It IS, howeter, distinctly an apparatus for hospital use under 
the direction of trained medical personnel It is not a substitute 
for manual methods of artificial respiration but is a supplement 
to such methods in occasional eincrgcncies when artificial respira 
tion must be administered continuousl} for hours, days or weeks 
The patient can be given oxvgen or oxygen plus carbon 
dioxide by an inhalator with the usual face mask. Conscious 




Tig 2—Pat)> S17C respirator containing doll The head end is hiaficd 
o that the angle of inclination of the Iiali> ma> he adiiistcd two tPiratt 
lamps arc attaclicd inside to furnish light and heat Pump and s'alvc 
arc show 11 on the rigtit 

patients, m severe respiratorv distress, mav object strenuously 
to a face mask In such cases, a special hood of about one cubic 
foot capacity can be placed over the patient’s head and the desired 
gas mixture fed into the hood and recirculated through purifying 
and cooling apparatus 

In warm weather the respirator can be cooled 
below room temperature by attaching a small elec 
tricallv driven blower and circulating the air of 
the respirator through ice 
In the treatment of respiratory distress in infants 
a much smaller respirator has been developed 
through the cooperative effort of Dr D B Murphy 
of the University of Pennsvlvania Medical Sclioo, 
Dr James Wilson of the Children’s Hospital 
Boston and Prof Philip Drinker Its genera 
principles are the same as m the adult machine 
It has been found that a lower negative pressure 
or partial vacuum is required to induce breathing 
in infants than in adults New-born infants gener 
ally require treatment with the head inclined down 
ward so that the body makes an angle of 10 to 
degrees with the horizontal Accordingly! A'S 
machines have been constructed with these two 
points m view 

Thcrafcxttu Cfomu—The manufacturer believes 
that with this apparatus it is possible and safe o 
'xdminister and iiiaintnm 'irtificial respiration o\e 
an indefinite period of time This indefinite perio 
is measured in weeks rather than hours Experi 
mental tests on animals and clinical tests on liiima 
beings hav e led to this conclusion The manu ac 
turer refrains at the present from expressing any 
opinion as to the medical therapeutic value o 
Driifl er respirator m either acute or convalesc 
cases of poliomyelitis 

Pafeiifj—Application has been made for a basic 
patent on the apparatus, the patent to be 
to the Consolidated Gas Company of New lorh, 
which in turn has licensed Mr Philip Drinker to contro 
manufacture of the apparatus This action is taken, as ar 
it is known, to protect Mr Drinker m further 
developments Warren E Collins, Inc, points out t a 
respirator is sold directly to the profession only 

The Council on Phvsical Therapy declares *6 Drinker 
respirator acceptable for inclusion m the list of accepted devic 
for plnsical therapj 



Pig \ —Adult size respirator showing rubber collar about patient s neck The 
attendant is observing on the manometer the pressure within the respirator 
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OFFICIAL CALL 


TO THE OFFICERS, FELLOWS AND MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The eiqhtN second nmunl session of the American ^tedical 
A'^sociation will be held in Philadelphia, June S-12, 1931 
The House of Delegates will comene at 10 a m, Monda) 
June 8 In the House the representation of the \arioiis con 
stituent associations for 1929, 1930 and 1931 is as follows 


Alabama 3 

Arizona I 

Arkansas 2 

California 6 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut 2 

Dclau-arc 1 

District of Columbia 1 

Florida 2 

Ccorgia 3 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 10 

Indiana 4 

low a 3 

Katisa« 3 

Kcntuck) 3 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 2 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 0 

^Iichigan S 

Minnc Ota 3 

Mi«si«sipju 2 

Missouri 5 

Montana 1 

'cbraska 2 

^e^ada I 


New Ilimpshire I 

New Jersc> 4 

New Mexico 1 

New \ork la 

North Carolina 3 

North Dakota 1 

Ohio 7 

Oklahoma 3 

Oregon 1 

Pennsjhaiiia II 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 2 

South Dakota 1 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 5 

Utah 1 

Vermont I 

\ irginia 3 

Washington 2 

West Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming 1 

Alaska I 

Hawaii I 

Isthmian Canal Zone I 

Philippine Islands I 

Porto Rico 1 


The fifteen scientific sections of the American Medical 
Association, the Aledical Corps of the Army, the Nledical Corps 
01 the and the Public Health Ser\n.e are entitled to one 
oelegate each 

The Scientific Assembly of the Association open with 
general meeting to be held it 8 p m Tuesday, June 9 
I he sections ^MiI nieet Wednesday, Thursday and Fridax, 
June 10 11 and 12, as follows 


C0N\CNING AT 
Practice of Medicine 
Obstetrics, Gx necology 
"Abdominal Surgery 
L^rxngologj, Otology 
Rhmology 


9 a M , THE SECTIONS ON 

Pathology and Physiologx 
and Pre\cnti\e and Industrial Med¬ 
icine and Public Health 
and Urology 

Orthopedic Surgery 
Radiology 


CON\EMNG AT 2 P 

^^ 1 ‘gery, General and Abdom¬ 
inal 

Oplithalniology 
Disease^ of Children 
^ ervous and Afcntal Diseases 


, THE S^CTIO^S ON 

Pharmacology and Therapeu¬ 
tics 

Dermatologj and Stphilologj 
Gastro Enterology and Proc- 
tologj 


u 11 ^^Sistration Department w ill be open from S 30 a in 
' 3 30 p m, Monday, Tuesday Wednesday and Thursday 
uiK 89, 10 and II and from S 30 a m to 12 noon rrida\ 
mnt, 12 


William Gerr\ Morg\n President 
F C WWrnsiilis Speaker House of Delegates 
Olin W est Secretar% 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
A Preliminary Roster of the Legislative Body of the 
American Medical Association 
The list of members of the House of Delegates for the ses¬ 
sion IS incomplete as a number of the state associations are 
yet to hold their meetings at which delegates wall be elected 
The following is a list of the holdover delegates and of the 
newly elected members who have been reported to the Secre¬ 
tary 111 time to be included 

STATE 


ALAB VMA 

R S T ester Birmingham 
J \ Baker IMoJltgnme^^ 

Seale Hams Birmingham 

ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
E F Ellis ra>ette\ille 
CALIFORNIA 

Dudlej Smith San Francisco 
Albert Soiland Los Angeles 
Fitch C E Mattison Pasadena 

COLOR\DO 

Tohn R Espej Truiidid 
John \\ Amesse Denxer 

CONNECTICLT 
John Edward Lane New na%en 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF cor I MBI \ 
Henry C I^Iacatee ashingfon 
FLORIDA 

C H Edwards Orlando 

GEORGIA 

O H Wea\ er Macon 
William H Mjers Snxannah 
E C Thrash Atlanta 

IDAHO 

George R Proctor Nampa 
ILLINOIS 

Charles J Whalen Chicago 
E P Sloan Bloomington 
T O Freeman Mattoon 
W illiam Allen Pusev Chicago 
G Henrj Mnndt Chicago 

INDIANA 

Albert E Bulson Fort Wa\ne 
F S Crockett Lafa>ette 
Robert M Moore Indianapoli*; 
Daxid Ross Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Donald Macrae Jr Council Bluffs 
William Jepson Sioux Citj 

KANS\S 

E S Edgerton W ichita 
J F Hassig Kansas Citj 

KENTUCK\ 

Ceorge A Hendon Loui5\ille 
Arthur T McCormack I oui'^mIIc 
Irxin Abell Louis\ille 

LOUISI\N A 

W H Seemann New Orleans 
J Q Graxes Monroe 


DELEGATES 

MAINE 
MARAT AND 

Alexius McGlannan Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

H G Stetson Greenfield 
C E Mongan Somerx die 
J r Burnham Lawrence 
W H Robej Boston 
E r Cody New Bedford 
R I Lee Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Carl r Moll Flint 
C S Gorsline Battle Creek 
J D Brook Crandx ille 
H A Luce Detroit 
W illiam J Cassidy Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

C B Weight Minneapolis 
H iM Johnson Dawson 
\\ F Braasch Rochester 

MISSISSIPPI 
11 A Gamble Greeiuille 
MISSOURI 

Jabez N Jackson Kansas City 
A R "McComas Sturgeon 
S L Baj singer Rolla 

MONTANA 
C T Pigot Roundup 

NEBRASKA 
B r Balle^ I incoln 
R W Fouts Omaha 

NEA ADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
D E SuIIi\an Concord 

NEW JERSEA 

John F Ilagcrt) Niwarl 
II S Pnllal Secaucus 
W alt P Conawa\ Atlaneu. Citj 
F R Mulford Burlington 

NEW MEN I CO 

NEW A ORK 

Daniel S Doughert) New A ork 
Nathan B A an Lltcn New A orl 
Ceorge A I citner Picrmrnt 
Janies N \ ander \ cer Alban\ 
Ornn S W ightman New A or! 

J Richard Ke\in Brookljn 
Samuel J Kopttzl) New A ork 
Grant C Madill Oglcnsbiirg 
John A Card Poughkeepsie 
Arthur W Booth Flmira 
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SLSSinV 


Jou A M 

\Iai 9 1911 


Harrj R fnck Haffalo 
John E Jennings Brookbn 
Jame E Sadher Poughkeepsie 
Predenck II THhert} Si nciise 
Arthur J BcdcH Albanj 

NORTH CAROLINA 
H A Roister Raleigh 
A J Crowell Charlotte 
M I Slc\cns AshcxiHc 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

Wells Teaclmor Sr Cohinihii<; 
Ben P McClellan \cnia 
E R Brush 7ancs\iUc 
George Edward I oUans()ee Ctc\c 
land 

OKL\HOM \ 

Horace Reed Oklahoma Cjti 
W Albert Cook Tulsi 
McLain Rogers Clinton 

OREGON 

William Kinl einlall Eugene 


?E\KS\ LVAMA 

J Newton Hnnsberfrer Norristown 
WMliam H Major Pittsburgh 
John A Campbell W'^iUi imsport 
Prank V I>tlc Birdsboro 
Jolin B McAlister Harrisburg 
Orlando H Pctl> Philadclphii 
Howard C Pronlr Huntingdon 
W alter r Donaldson Pitisbiirgb 
J Nerntart Henrj Phdaddphn 
Samuel P Mcngtl WMl cs Barre 
Arthur C Morgan Philadtlplni 

RIIODl ISIAND 
Roland 11 anunoml Pros nienco 

SOL in CARD! INA 
T 11 Cannon Clnrlcsion 

sot ni DAKOPA 
]ohn I D Cook I angfoni 

rLNNPSSEl 

H H SliouUlcrs Nasluillr 
} C Wood Ktn»\tillc 
11 B I scrett Mtiiiphis 


TPNAS 

J W' Burns Cucro 
Alonzo A Ross I ocklnrt 
II W Cummings lUarne 

LfAH 

I dward 1) IiComptc Salt lake 
Cit> 

\ 1RMON r 

W illjam G Ricker St Jol)n<i!>nri 
A IKGIM V 

Souiligaic I cigli Norfolk 
John W^ Preston Unuiole 
ICS Taliaferro Norfolk 

W ASHINGTON 
Jolin H O SIic i Spokane 
I rLiltncl I ppicn Seattle 

WPS! MRCINIA 

Henri P Linsr W liccling 
I unch Iv Bio s Huntington 


WISCONSIN 

Joseph r Smith \Nauju 
J ( unicy Taylor MiKajUg 
W F B inncn I a Cro c. 

W\OMnG 

Ccorgc V Johnston Chtymt 
\I ASKA 
HAWAII 

ISTinilVN fANM ZONE 

I HU 11 I I\I ISt ANDi 

PORTO RICO 
Ji c C Perrer Santurcc 

GO\IR\MC\T SERtICES 
United States Armi William R. 
Dear 

United States Na\j H C CtnL 
L nitcd Stales Puhhc Ifcahh ^ 
\ice W r Draper 


DELEGATES FROM THE SECTIONS 


PRACTICE or MEDICINE 
James S Mul ester IIirniniHlnm 
\la 


I \R\ NCOI OG\ oroi 0( \ 
\ND RIIlNOIOG\ 

Hurt R SliiirU Detroit 


SE’RGERV TEN ERA! 
ADDOMINAI 


J Tate Mason Seattle 


\\D 


Disrvsrs oi cun dken 

I^arc A Alit Ctiicico 


OBSTETRICS CVAECOLOCE 
AND \CDOMINAL 
SURCER\ 

John 0 PoHt Brookljn 

OPHTIIAI MOI 0( ^ 

W H Wilder Chicago 


PII \RM \COI Or\ AND 
TIlERAPrETltS 
Cir> Eggleston Ne\e \orh 

PATIIOIOCJ \ND 
PII\SIOIO< \ 

I) J Daeis Chteagn 


Nl R\ Ol S AND MINI \l 
DISI ASrS 

r B T lirockntnrton Dev Moines 
I on T 


LROI 0C\ 

Mevander II Percoe! Sralllt. 


ORTiiOPEDir stnnrav 


DlR\I\rOIOr\ \ND 
SM nil 01 or\ 

Eraiilv W Cregor Indnintoli 

PRn\ENTni AND ENDLS 
TRIAI MEDICINE \ND 
PUni 1C IIEAI Til 


lohn P I ord Omaha 

( ASTRO EN TEROI 0G\ AND 
PROCTOLOC^ 

Marlin E Rehfiis Phdaileipliia 
R\DIOI 0G\ 


S IT 0«hnrti Hartforti Cotm Janies 1 Ca«e Chicago 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 19301931 


PncsinrsT ~WiHnm rtrr> Morgan Washing 
ton D C 

Presidentelect—E Starr JvuUl Rochester 
Minn 

Nice President— Louis J Ilirsclnnm Detroit 

Secretvr\ \nd Ctnerm M\\\rrn - Obu W cst 
Chicago 

Treisurer —Austin A Hajden Chicago 

Steaker Holse OF Dflecnte*; -I C Wain 
slims, Grand Rapids Mich 

\ ICF SrriKER IIOL'lL OF Deleistts—M licrt 
L Bulson Port Wajue Ind 

Editor and General Mannctr PMriMTts— 
George 11 Simmons Chicago 

Editor —Morns Pisbbcin Chicago 

Business Manager —Will C Braun Chicago 

Board of Trustees —Thomas S Cullen Bahi 
more, 1931 Edward B Heckcl Chairnan 
Pittsburgh 1932 Rock Slcvster Wauwaloa 
Wbs 1932 J 11 W’’alsh Secretary Chicago 
1933 A R Mitchell Lincoln Neb 39 j 3 
D Chester Brown Danburv Conn 19»>l 

Alien H Bunce Atlanta Ga 1934 Joseph 

A Pettit Portland Ore 19oS J H J 
Upham Columbus, Ohio 1935 

Judicial Couvert—J N Hall Deincr 19j1 
Donald Macrae Jr Council Blu/Ts Iowa 

3932 P W Cregor Indianapolis 1933 
James B Herrick Chicago 1934 George E 
Pollansbce Chairman Cleveland 1935 Olin 
W est Secretary e\ oflievo Chicago 

Council on NIedical Education’ and Ttosri 
TALS—W F Donaldson Pittsburgh 1931 


R L Wilbur Clnirnian Washington D C 
1932 J S Mel ester Birmingham Ala 
19^3 E P North St 1 ouis 1934 Reginald 
Pitfc Boston 1933 M \\ Ireland U S 
Armv 1936 Charles F Ilunnston Chicago 
1937 N P Colwell Secretary Chicago 

Council on Scientific Assemrli— John E 
lane Chairman New Haven Conn 19jI 
Prank H Labev Boston 1932 Roger S 
Motris Cincimnti 1933 L II McKinmc 
Colorado Springs Colo 1934 Frank Smithies 
Chicago 193a and cn ofbcio the President 
Licet the Editor and the Secretary of the 
Association 

Council ON Pii vRMAcv and Cuemistrv (Stand 
ino Committee of the Board of Trustees )— 
Reid Hunt Chairman Boston 1932 W^ W 
Palmer \cw Norl 1932 A J Carlson Chi 
cago 1932 R A Hatcher New \ork 1933 
L E Irons Chicago 1933 H N Cole Clcve 
land 1933 S Bayne Jones Rochester N V 
1934 C W' Edmunds Ann Arbor Mich 
J9a4 Eugene F Du Bois New \ork 1934 
Morris Fishhcin Chicago 193a C W 
McCoy Washington D C 1933 E 
Bailey New Haven Conn 1935 George H 
Simmons Chicago 1935 I G Rowntrcc 
Rochester Minn 1936 Torald SoIImann 
Cleveland 1936 L B Mendel New Haven 
Conn 1936 W'’ A Puckner Secretary Chi 
cago 

Committee on Poods (Spceial Committee of 
the Council Oil Pharwiflcy anrf Chemistry )— 
E M Bailey New Haven Conn Eugene F 
Du Bois New \orK Julius H Hess Chicago 
I B jVIendeJ New Haven Conn G F 
Powers New Haven Conn Morns Pishbem 


Chairman Chicago Raymond ncrtw*S 
rttarj Chicago 

'OUSCII. o\ Pn^eicAL TutR\r\ 
Cowwittcc of the Board of Tritstccsj w P' 
Pemberton Philntlclphn H E klc^K C to 
mnn Clncaso W F Garres Nash'-Hf Teno 
\ S Wartlnn \nn Arbor Mich F ^ "f, 
Nen Tork A U Desjardins 
Minn G M MacKee Nen \ork H n 

UrUinms Ae« kork U W Coblentz Masl' 

iilRton D C John S Coulter 

Robert B O'gooil Boston Frederick J Gaen- 
Icn M.lnatikce OlinWest Chicago 
'Morns Fishhein Chicago ex officio iion 
\ Carter Secretarj, Chicago 
oMviTTEE ON SciEXTinc Exmon-'D Cb« 
ter Brown Chairman Danhurj' Conn 
Slejster M'annatosa W is J H J ' 

Columbus Ohio M isory Cr>mim««—Ocors' 
Bltimer Aen Haien Conn Panl J 
San Francisco Iiidrig Hektocn , 

Urban "Maes Nen Orleans Nons in 
Boston Ralph H Major Kansas CitJ A?" 
John E Lane New Haven Conn. ex emm 

JRF\U OF T ECAt MEnlCINE AND LfCISI-ATIO' 
—\\ C Woodnard Director Chicago 
,PEAU OF HeJLTII AND FvCLlC IsSTaOCTlO' 
—J M Dodson Director Chicago 
JREAO OF Iw FSTICATION—zkrthuF J Cmnip 
Director Chicago 

,BEAE OF Medicae Fconovics—R G Lclan 
Director Chicago 

EMicAE LAaoRAToaa—Paul Nicholas Leec 
Director Chicago 

PRARV—Marjorie Hutchins Librarian Chi 
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PHILADELPHIA—FRIENDLY CITY 


And Thou, Philadelplin, the -virgin settlement named before 
thou wert born, what love, wliat care, wliat service and what 
travail has there been to bring tliee fortli, and to preserve thee 
troni such as would abuse and dehle thee I long to be with 
Thee ’ 

Such was the utterance of William Penn as he stood on the 
deck of a vessel bound for England and looked longingl> back 
along the Delaware banl s toward the citj he had founded 
These words, almost those of a lover for his ladv, vv'ell exempli¬ 
fied the loving enthusiasm with which Philadelphia came into 
fieing 

kearl) two hundred and fiftj vears have elapsed since the 
knghsh idealistic gentleman and scholar took formal possession 
of the territorj of Pennsvlvania and laid out a site for a new 
capital, which he named Philadelphia Penn foresightedly 
'll® citj on the two mile strip of land bing between 
he Delaware and Schuvlkill rivers, thus allowing for a simul- 
aiicous citv growth backward from each mer¬ 
it IS an easy matter to list sterile data concerning Philadel- 
1 ^ being the third largest m the 

lilted States and tenth largest in the world maj be given 
S' V, but thej mean little in explaining this tjpical American 
Cl' which has risen as a worthy development and realization 
01 such youthful dreams as those on which this American 
miopia was conceived 

The vision of a Penn backed bv his shrewd Quaker sense of 
racicahtj brought the citj into being Such also laid the 
boH something which takes so strong a 

on all who come to know and understand the heart and 
voice of the citv called Philadelphia and provided the plat- 
cjP or the city s collossal industrial and educational activities 
ijj. ® ^ocesighted plans provided the basis for Philadelphia s 

mtH ™ c^ovelopment and the Revolution gave that develop- 
Fn An educational urge was given bv Benjamin 

in 174o"' established the Universitv of Pennsjlvania 

in lb Tj ^cibsequently opened the first school of medicine 
anil M States and a combination of the philanthropic 

j, “'i^honal impetus was lent bv the first American milhon- 
instilit^'' u Girard, in his provisions for Girard College which 
12500 I?" educated but also clothed and housed 

eontin ^'Shtj two >ears of existence So one might 

'll to enumerate the results of the dreams of American 


nation builders—dreams ves but dreams tempered with the fire 
ot wisdom Such things formed the basis for a city rich m 
historj teeming with present achievements and gathering to 
herselt powers lor a jet larger future 

Philadelphia ol todaj is a tidewater port which ranks second 
on the Atlantic Coast boasting more than sixtv transoceanic 
and coastal lines A uniciue feature of the port is the railroad 
facilities tor there are three railroads running to ship side 
bj means ot which Ireiglit of anj railroad on the continent may 
be loaded or unloaded direct from the car to the ship at the 
wharf thus doing avvaj with lighterage and extra handling 
charges 

The founders of the citj held in high esteem the practice of 
medicine It lollows as a natural sequence that the citv ranks 
second to none in the Lnited States as a medical center It is 
noteworthv that seven men of medicine were among the first 
purchasers of land in Pennsjlvania 

Manj men whose names arc revered not onlj bj the medical 
profession but bj all familiar with the historj of Pennsylvania 
were among colonial day Philadelphia phjsicians Lovable and 
self saerificing Griffith Owen was the first well 1 novvii per¬ 
manent practicing phjsician of the colonj Dr John Kersley 
not onij conducted a large medical practice but initiated inanj 
youths into the medical science that thtj might assist in fight¬ 
ing disease ravages of voting America Talented as an archi¬ 
tect also Dr Iverslev left as a noble monument of his activities 
in church and state Christ Church one of the nation s historic 
shrines Dr Thomas Cadvvaladcr who made the first necropsy 
in America for purclj scientific purposes was one of the 
founders of the medical library in Philadelphia in 1703, which 
was the first in this country The Afedica! Society, organized 
bv him in 176S was the first medical socictj in America and 
he together with Dr Thomas Bond 'hares the distinction of 
establishing the first colonial ho'pital Dr Benjamin Ru'h, 
physician statesman social worker philosopher and hterator, 
was one of the greatest figures m the annals of American incdi 
cine as well as one of the most prominent men of the colonial 
period 

Phvsicians of colonial and earlv days of the new nation must 
needs have had heart 'oul and body constantly alert a- the 
practice of medicine was with them in mo't case inltrlaced 
with the affairs of a youthful nation Names other than tlio'c 
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alreacl\ mentioned, great both in civic and in medical capacitv 
were those of Drs William Slnppen, Junior and Senior, 
Thomas Llojd, Thomas Wjnne John Morgan, Cadvvahdcr 
Evans, John Redman, Thomas Graeme, Samuel Jackson, 
Thomas Bond, Benjamin Rush and George jMcCkllan, who 
brought into being Jefferson Medical College 

Philadelphia was the birthplace of the American Medical 
Association and gave to the organization its first president. Dr 
Nathaniel Chapman 

In 1821 the Philadelphia College of Pharmacj and Sciences 
was established bv si\tv-eight Philadelphia apothecaries to raise 
the standards of the trade bj providing a scientific trlining to 
supplement the practical training received under the apprentice 
sjstem, therebj establishing the first school of this kind m 
4merica 

The medical literature of America and even of the world 
has been enriched b> that of Philadelphia men of science from 
the dav when Dr Cadwalader published the first medical work 
III America From the invention in colonial davs of the Bond 
splint, winch is still used Philadelphia s phvsicians and surgeons 
have given to the world manv valuable medical and surgical 
instruments and appliances 


Jout A VI A. 
Mu 9 I9J1 

All that IS desirable for the convenience of patients, surgeonj 
phvsicians and medical students is constantlj being added lor 
the further development of Philadelphias hospitals Philadd 
pliia General Hospital, affcctionatelj known as ‘Old BlocUcv 
has recentlj been rebuilt at a cost in excess of $7,000 000 and 
the Philadelphia Hospital for Mental Diseases, located at 
Bjberrj has been brought down to date at a cost of about 
?8,000,000 

Philadelphia mav be justlj proud of her dental schools and 
tlicir manv thousand alumm These graduates have earned 
the cit> s fame as a center of dental education throughout all 
lands and cverjwhere have commanded recognition as prac 
titioncrs unexcelled in skill and accomplishment 

'Citj of Homes" tnilv characterizes Philadelphia, with more 
than 490,000 buddings ot all kinds, about 429,000 of which are 
dwelling houses with an average of 5 2 persons per dwelling 
and over 35 per cent owned bv the occupants There arc 1079 
church buildings, 596 schools and libraries and 701 buildings 
used for charitable and benevolent services 
In the older quarters arc manv survivals of the long blocks of 
reel brick houses with white marble steps and trimmings that 
carlv gave Philadelphia the neat appearance for which it is still 
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Nervous and Mental Diseases O’M) 
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Technical Exhibit 
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CROJJ'JECTION OF MUHICIPAL ■AUDITORIUM • • Philadelphia 

♦ kS’howin^ flooKy On Which Uectioris Meet ♦ 


Philadelplna medical schools have collected m tlicir museums 
veritable treasures vvluch have also become v iluablc illustrative 
material for while tbev serve to educate the student of todav 
thej stand primanlv as silent reminders of the noble men who 
now numbered with the silent majoritv ' have left behind them 
thousands of specimens tcstifving to tlicir skill and abilitj 
These collections m the various institutions ire open to the 
members of the medical profession who come here from all 
parts of the countrj 

It was Philadelphia that gave to America it- first universitv 
to have a teaching hospital, its first umvcrsitv laboratorv of 
clinical research, its first universitv department of research 
medicine the first comprehensive graduate school of medicine 
and it contains the first American umversitj to have a depart¬ 
ment ot surgical research 

The Quaker Citj has everj reason to feel proud of the pro¬ 
visions which her various hospitals aftord for the care of the 
sick Sixtj-five hospitals with a capacity of fourteen thousand 
beds are prepared to deliver to the sick such service as thev 
mav be called on to fulfil Not onlj do these hospitals provide 
succor for the sick but several of them also benefit huraanitv 
through the splendid medical schools with which thev are 
connected 


’amous The architecture of Philadelphia buddings presents 
vithm Itself a historv of American architecture, as there i' 
iracticalK no tv pc of building construction vvluch has been 
itilizcd within the past 250 vears of winch some example aoc^ 
lot appear here Main examples of fine old iron grill , 
inch as IS ordinanlv associated with New Orleans, are foim 
n manv of the older buildings of the Quaker Citv 
Shrmes of historic Philadelphia include such buildings a 
'ndepciidence Hall, wherein reposes the Libertv Bel! sacre o 
kmerican independence Independence Square, Carpenters 
Tall, the grave of Benjamin Franklin Betsv Ross House i 
vhich the first American flag was made Christ Church, vv icr 
^evolutionarv heroes worshipped and m whose . 

luried Robert Morns Dr Benjamin Rush and signers ol tn 
Declaration of Independence William Penns house, eu 
Arnolds mansion Bartram’s Gardens, Old Swedes urn , 
he oldest bank budding m America, St Josephs Kom 
latholic Church St Marv’s Church Penn Treatv Par - 
dalles Forge Congress Hall Edgar Allen Poe house, ''here 
he famous writer wrote the Gold Bug, the tilurders m e 
ilorgue, the Ra\en and the Black Cat Chew House s 
enter of the battle of Germantown Stenton House, me 
irst paper rndJ Belmont Mansion the cathedral of St ^ ^ 
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and St Paul. Morns House, which scr\cd ns n liome for 
Wasliington, the Museum of the Site and Relic Society, nnd 
■Memorial Hall 

Among buildings of historic Phihdclphn wns the old Quaker 
Almshouse, locnted nt Fourth nnd Pine streets It wns here 
that the fabled E\aiigchiie met her loter, Gnbricl, during the 
lellow fcier epidemic The Aendnns tnrricd in Philndtlphin 
just preMOUS to Revolutionnrx dn\s Of passing interest is the 
fact that thej chose to be noncoinbntnnts in the struggles for 
American libertj Tins histone hndninrk it wns that bccniiic 
the ancestor of the Plnhdelplnn General Hospital, first hospital 
111 the United States, which this near is celebrating its two 
hundredth aiinii ersarj 

Because Philadelphia is rich iii relics, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that the Quaker Citj is lacking in elements of modern 
life Recent business structures of the cit\ compare fa\orabl> 
111 size and importance with those of am other American cit\ 
Her office buildings are notable structures rcpresentatia e of an 


Within a mile of Citj Hall, Philadelphia has an arras of hotels 
without a peer in this country Within the past few sears hotel 
facilities Ime been greatly increased by the addition of several 
towering structures, modern and capacious, which base amply 
equipped Philadelphia for any demands on its hospitalits 

Philadelphia has enjoyed a reputation for more than a hun¬ 
dred years for the excelhiice of its restaurants and little inns 
Many of the most tspical of American dishes originated m this 
city Because Philadelphia is close to the finest sea food m 
the world to the great truck farms of New' Jerses, Peiinssl- 
sania and Alary land, and to all foreign food ingredients that 
come by sea the city naturally has been both noted and able to 
provide wonderful food for the thousands of visitors who 
anmiallv enter its doors 

Quaint side streets shelter little eating houses wherein are 
clustered representatives of many of the races of the world 
Theaters and palatial motion picture houses he within easv 
access of the citv s business center The first American theater. 



PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL AS SEEN FROM THE AIR 


"iiportaiit financial area Her hotels are elegant and com¬ 
modious 

^Philadelphia comes rightfully bv its title of ‘ The World’s 
vit^U*^^ “''hshop because it produces a greater number of 
tso, ^ ®**^ohal articles than any other municipality and 
world s necessities 

gift ' down within a ring of natures bountiful 

tile ^ cement, for example, are produced in 

quantities in the world right at the door of Phila- 
natural, then, that the city vv ould lead the world 
line ^ of steel, ships locomotiv es, street cars various 

that* II storage batteries and other essentials and 

goin' fprime part in the great construction work 
^ forward in this country Year by vear the city produces 
Is im dollars’ worth of manufactured products It 

III (1 holds first place m this country 

cars P™'luction of textiles, locomotiv cs steel ships street 
me ®®’her, storage batteries, cigars, dental instruments, talk- 
maclinies, carpets, buttons hosiery saws and felt hats 
dion^° noteworthy that Philadelphia, while a great work¬ 
's not a gloomy, smoky citv, a city of stacks and grime 


Old Walnut Street Theater still stands The theater has been 
remodeled and is ni constant use 

The central city section is duplicated on a smaller scale in 
the far flung outskirts of Philadelphia In these centers depart¬ 
ment stores specialty shops hotels, theaters and restaurants 
abound Any one of these sections is larger and contains more 
big city elements than the average city of the United States 

More than 6 000 acres has been devoted to Philadelphia par! s 
These parks range in size from those bounded by a single citv 
block set down as breathing spaces in the teeming centers of 
the city’s population, up to rairmount Park, with its 3,500 acres 
of natural rolling country of river and stream of hills and 
valleys This park, which has been enhanced for several gen¬ 
erations by the patient labor and art of man is an expanse of 
natural beauty extending for miles along both sides ol the 
Schuylkill River 

Historical landmarks occur here and there throughout Fair- 
mount Park Here one finds the country home of that great 
financier of the Revolutionary govcrnnient Robert Morns It 
was here that the great financial genius counseled with Wash¬ 
ington, Franklin, Rittenhouse, Jefferson and Lafayette Here 
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also stands the home of William Penn a quaint two stor\ brich 
building, formcrlA located down in the business district near the 
water front but mo\ed to its permanent location m the park 
The residence contains interesting relics of the dai s of the citt s 
founder and is also of interest as the first brick house in 
America 

Philadelphia alone, of all cities of this continent, possesses 
the rare combined charm and achieiement of the past and 
present with well laid plans for a corresponding future In 
this generation Philadelphia is the “world s greatest workshop’ 
the most ttpical of American cities, and an art, educational and 
music center the second port of the United States and the most 
picturesque and hiable citv on the continent This Philadelplm 
of three epochs is worth a Msit Doiiiiiiant perseverance which 
brought into being colonics of the new contiiiciit, stirring davs 
of the Revolufionan ar, birth pains of a new republic and 
earh combating of foes that beset an infant nation arc main 
fest in historic shrines which have been preserved with Itiidtr 


care in Philadelphia \\ hethcr one lives in the past, the strn 
mg world of the present or dream, of the future, here one 
triiU finds America at its best 


Wc ujsh lo acknou Icdfre our rndehtedness for 
nients coiitaintd in th«s article to tlic follouing 


\arious data and stal^ 


riic Rtal riiihdelplm published b> the Philidclphia Business Pro fc.s 
Assocntion 


rinladclphia—Its Contributions—Its Present—Its Future published bj 
the J’JijhdeJphia Ch inibcr of Commerce BooHets and Leaflets pub- 
hslied 1)> the Con\cntion Bureau of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce 


roiuKltrs W'ecl. Jfcmonal Volume published bj the Citj of Philadel 
phn in commemoration of tile luo hundred and tnentj fifth anm 
versnry of Us founding 


Tor the use of pliolognphs appreciation is due the folIoiMns Dallin 
Acrnl Surrt>« \V A JenninKS Photo-Illustrators Inc Vlilion IC 
Holmes William A Itutasc Philadelplm Ilusiness Progress Association 
Womans Medical CoIIcec Jefferson Medical College Philadelphia Ctn 
enl llospinl I P Slritlmatler JI D Lnuersity of Peiinsjliama, 
College of Pliysicnns and the Philadelphia County Medical Sociep 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad Rates to Philadelphia 

BE SURE TO ASK YOUR RAILRO\D TIClvEP 
AGENT FOR A CERTIEIC \Tr WHEN PURCH \SIKG 
YOUR TICKET TO PHILADELPHIA 

The pnssenger assocnfions throughout the Umted Stilts 
and the Eastern Lines of the Caindnn Pisstngcr Assocntion 
have authorized a rate of one and onc-lialf fares for the 
benefit of members of the Amcntan Medical Association and 
dependent members of tlieir families who will attend the aiininl 
session at Pbiladelphia To Invc the benefit of a return rate 
of one half fare, it will be 
necessarv for each member to 
secure a certificate from tlic 
railroad ticket agent when lit 
purchases his ticket lo Phila¬ 
delphia The certificate must 
be certified to bj the Sccrc 
tarv of the American kledical 
Association, which maj lit 
done at the Registration 
Bureau to he located in the 
northeast corner of the Arena 
of the Mnmtipal Auditorium 
in Philadelphia and must then 
be validated bj a representa 
tivc of the railroads, who will 
be on duty, June 8 12 When 
the certificate is so certified 
and validated, it will entitle its 
holder to purchase a return 
ticket to his home over the 
same route traveled to Phila 
delphia at one half fare It 
the ticket agent at the mem¬ 
bers home station docs not iiavc tbc ecrtificatc, be will furnisli 
information as to where it mav bt obtained 

The certificate is jwt a receipt for montv paid for a ticket, 
nor w ill a receipt entitle its bolder to secure a return trip ticket 
at a reduced rate Be sure to ask the ticl et agent for a 
CERTIFICATE 

The dates of sale of tickets to Philadelphia will bt June 4 10 
inclusive, m the territories of the Canadian Passenger Associa¬ 
tion (Eastern Lines), the Central Passenger Assocntion, the 
New England Passenger Association, the Southeastern Passen 
ger Association and the Trunk Line Association In the tern 
tones of the Southwestern Passenger Association the Western 
Passenger Association and the Transcontinental Passenger 
Association, the dates of sale of tickets from Arkansas Illinois 
Iowa Kansas Louisiana, Minnesota Natchez, Miss Missouri 
Nebraska, northern Michigan North and South Dakota 
klemphis Tenn and M isconsin from Manitoba, Canada and 
from Julesberg, Colo, will be June 4-10 from Colorado (except 
Julesberg) New Mexico Oklahoma Texas and Wyoming 
June 3 9 from Arizona, British Columbia Idaho, ilonfana 


Nevada Oregon (escept via California), Utah and Washington, 
June 2 8 from Cihloriiia June 1 7 and from Oregon iia 
California klay 31-June 6 

Certificates properly certified and validated will be honored 
for piircliasmg ticl cts for the return journey at one half fare 
up lo and including June 16 No refund of fare will be made on 
account of failure to present validated certificate vvhen purchas 
mg reliirn ticket The reliirn ticket must be used over the 
same route as that traveled going to Philadelphia Return 
tickets issued at the reduced rate will not be good on am 
limited tram on which such reduced fare transportation is not 

honored 

Uhen you purchase voiir 
ticket to Philadelphia, secure 
from the railroad ticket agent 
a CERTiriCATE, which 
when properly certified to and 
validated, will entitle vou lo 
purchase a return ticket to 
vour home, over the same route 
traveled to Philadelphia at 
one-half the fare paid fo 
vour ticket to Philadelphia 
BE SURE TO ASL 
\ OUR R ■klLRO'^D 
TICKET AGENT FOR ^ 
CERTIFICATE WHEvN 
PURCHASING YOPR 
TICKET TO PHILADEL 
PHIA 

Summer Excursion Fares 
The Transcontinental Pns 
seiigcr Association has an 
nouiiccd that before the time 
of the Philadelphia session the regular summer excursion fares 
which are lower than the usual convention rates wdl ho m 
effect from California Nevada, Oregon Washington and western 
British Cohiiiibia These summer excursion tickets will be on 
sale daily from May 22 to September 30, inclusive, with return 
limit of Oct 31, 1931 - 

Those members ot the Association who reside in the Faci 
Coast states will have the benefit of excursion fares which are 
established for the summer season each year Fares authorize 
from principal Pacific Coast points to Philadelphia and return 
are as follows 



PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 


FROM 

San Trancisco Calif 
I os Angeles Cnlif 
San Diego Calil 
Portland Ore 
Seattle ^^asJl 
Spokane W ash 
Tacoma \\ ash 
\ancou\er B C 
\ictoin B C 

Corresponding fares are authorized from other points m 
Pacific Coast states 


<:149 as 
1-19 23 
149 23 
149 23 
149 23 
143 97 
149 22 
149 22 
149 22 


the 
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587 



The Old Frame Building first used by the 
School of Medicine of the University of 
Penn the first Medical School in 
America founded in 1765 




BETSY ROSS HOUSE 


WM PENN HOUSE 
First Brick House in America 
Fairmount Park 


1 


LIBERTY BELL 


READ HOUSE 



Where Franklin slept first time In Philadelphia 
and afterward married the former Miss Read 



J 
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It will not be necessarj for those residing in the states on 
the Pacifie Coast to secure Certificates, but they should obtain 
specific information about the conditions under which the summer 
rates are made available 

Notice to Motorists 

Dr S Leon Cans, president of the Plnsicnns’ Motor Club 
of Philadelphia, invites members of the Assocntion who will 
drive to Philadelphia for the annual session of the Association 
to take advantage of the facilities of the Phvsiciaiis Motor Club 
Motorists are requested to secure credentials from the Phvsi- 
cians’ Motor Club at the time of registering at the annual 
session Through these credentials, special parking privileges 
maj be secured and the purchasing power of the Phjsicians’ 
Motor Club will be made available including reduction in the 
prices of gasoline, oil automobile accessories and certain 
mcrcbandise for personal use \ list of designated garages 
with parking facilities at minimum prices will also be provided 
The office of the Plivsicians’ Motor Club of Phil idclpliia is 
at 2122 Locust Street 


Jour A M A 
May 9 1931 

Air Travel 

Mhile no specific schedules can be given for the guidance of 
those who inaj wish to go to Philadelphia or to iiiterincdiate 
points b> air, such schedules arc m effect from manj parts 01 
the countrv Regular schedules arc maintained between specific 
points and Chicago, between Chicago and Cleveland, and between 
Chicago and New York Specific information about air 
schedules w ill hav e to be secured from transportation compaiin 
In some instances, such schedules arc maintained througb 
cooperation between railroad and air transport coiiipaiiies 

Special Tram Service 

The official special tram for the Chicago Medical Socictv 
will leave Chicago over the Pcnnsjlvama Railroad at 12 40 p m 
Central Standard Time, Suiidav, June 7, and will arrive it 
Philadelphia at 7 40 a m Lastern Standard Time, Mondav, 
June 8 The Chicago Medical Societv extends an invitation to 
members ind Fellows of the Association who are going to 
Philadelphia to join the partj on this special tram 


REGISTRATION 


The Bureau of Registration will be located in the northeast 
corner ot the Arena of the Alnnieipal \uditoriuin Vml ige 
Avenue at Thirtv-Fourth Street Members of the Committee 
on Registration of the Local Committee on Arrangements will 
be on hand to assist those who desire to register 
A branch postofficc m charge of gov erunicnt postoffice officials 
will be available for visitors, and an intormatioii bureau will 
be operated in connec¬ 
tion with the Bureau 
of Registration 

Who May Register 
Only Fellows Affili¬ 
ate Associate and 
Honorary Fellows and 
Invited Guests in ij reg¬ 
ister and take part in 
the work of the sections 
Fellows of the Scientific 
Assembl) are those who 
have, on the prescribed 
form, applied for Fel¬ 
lowship, subscribed to 
The Jouhaal, and paid 
their Fellowship dues 
for the current jear 
The annual Ftllowship 
dues provide a subscrip¬ 
tion to The Journal 
for one year Fellow¬ 
ship cards are sent to all 
Fellows after paynient 
of annual dues, and these 
cards should be pre¬ 
sented at the registra¬ 
tion window Any who 
have not received cards for 1931 should secure them at once by 
writing to the American kledical Association, 535 North Dear¬ 
born Street, Chicago 

Members in Good Standing Eligible to Fellowship 
Members in good standing in component county medical 
societies are members of constituent state associations and of 
the American Medical Association All members 111 good stand¬ 
ing may apply for Fellowship in the Scientific Assembly, and 
are urged to qualify as Fellows before leaving home 111 order 
that pocket cards may be secured and brought to Philadelphia so 
that registration can be more easily and more promptly effected 
Application forms may be had on request 

Subscribers to The Journal who have not received poci et 
cards for 1931 should write to the American Aledical Associa¬ 
tion for application bhnl s and information as to further 
requirements 


Register Early 

Fellows living in Phihdelphn, as well ns all other Fellows 
who ire in Phihdelphin on Monday and luesdav, should regi ter 
as earlv as possible The names of those who register will 
appear m the Daily Diillctiii flit next dav, and this will enable 
visiting physicians to find friends if thtv have registered 

Suggestions That 
Will Facilitate 
Registration 
Fellows should fill out 
completclv the spaces on 
both sections of the 
front of the iv/iifi reg 
1 st ration card, vv Inch 
will be found on the 
fables 111 front of the 
Registration Bureau 
Phvsicians who desire 
to qualify as Fellows 
should fill out com 
pletely the spaces on 
both sections ot the 
front of the blue regis 
tration card, and sien 
the application on the 
back These cards will 
be found on the tables 
Entries on the regis 
tration cards should be 
written plainly, or 
printed as the cards arv 
given to the printer to 
use as “copy” for the 
Daily Bulletin 

Fellows who have their pocket cards with them can be 
tered with little or no delay They should present the fi e 
out white registration card, together with their pocket car s, 
at one of the windows marled ‘Registration by Pocket Car 
There the clerk will compare the two cards, stamp the poc e 
card and return it, and supply the Fellow with a badge, a copy 
of the official program and other printed matter of interest 0 
those attending the annual session 
As previously stated, it will assist in registering if those vvHO 
desire to qualify as Fellows will file their applications am 
qualify as Fellows by writing directly to the American Aledical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, so that their 
Fellowship may be entered not later than May 25 Any apph 
cations received later than klay 25 vvill be given prompt 
tioii but the Fellowship pocI ct card may not reach the 
in time so that he can use it in registering at the Philadelphia 
session 



HOME OF THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
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It will be possible for members of the organization to qu^hf^ 
as Fellows at Philadelphia In order to do this, applicants for 
Fellowship will be required to fill out both sections of the front 
of the bl}ie registration card and to sign the formal application 
that IS printed on the rcierse side of the card \s alread) 
stated, howeter, registration can be effected more casi!) and 
more promptlj if members qiialifj as Fellows before Icaiing 
home 


It IS suggested that those who applj for Fellowship at Phila 
dclphia protidc themselves before leaving home, with certificates 
signed b) the secretaries of their state associations, attesting that 
they arc members in good standing in state and count! branches 
of the organization A state membership card for 1931 mil 
be acceptable 1 he eertificate or membership card should be 
presented along with the filled in blue registration card at the 
window ill the booth marked “Appheants for Fellov'ship 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


A. list of Philadelphia hotels is presented for the benefit of 
those who expect to attend the annual session of the American 
Medical Association, June 8 12 Dr Frederick S Ilaldi is the 


ch iirman of the Subcommittee on Flotels of the Local Cora 
mittce on Arrangements and mav be addressed at 304 Chamber 
of Commerce Building 1129 alnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


lloleh at Lhilodelpiui 


Sineti Poiilili 


\ame and Addiess 

^ _ J 

\\ Itlunit 


\\ Uhout 

UUh 



Batli 

Bntlj 

Bath 

Bad) 

Snilt*- 

Adelpiiia 


00 0 00 


PG 00 10 00 

<512 -1) 

13th and Chestnut Sts 
Bartram 

$2 00-2 vjO 

00 

«3 00 3 0 

4 00- GOO 

C(0 

33d and Chestnut Sts 

BELCRA^ lA 

4 00 


0 00- 7 00 

«too 


1811 Chestnut St 




nn<l up 

BELLERICn 


3 00-5 00 


400 COO 

7 S 

ISth and Spruce Sts 
Bellevue Stratford 

4OO-CO0 

5 00-0 00 

GOO-SOO 

700-13 00 

20 0 

Broad and Walnut Sts 
Benjamin Franklin 


4 00-0 00 


0 00-10 00 

U'-O 

9th and Chestnut Sts 
ClIATCVU Crillon 


500 


800 

12 00 

19th and Locust Sts 
Chatham 


GOO 


'00 

S 13 

20tb and Walnut Sts 
Colonial 

1 50-2 oO 

500 4 00 

2 00-2 4) 

4 00 500 

c • 

11th and Spruce Sts 
Drake 


4 00 0 00 


00 10 00 

U U 

1512 Spruce St 

Llk5 


2 dO 3 dO 


00 700 

10-Jj 

Broad at Vine St. 
Fairfax 


3 00-4 00 


i>00- coo 

7-10 

43d and Locust Sts 
Gladstone 


4 00 


700 

12 oO 

11th and Pine Sts 
Green Hill Farms 


7 00 S 00 


0 00-11 00 

H-IC 

Cjt} I me and Lan 
caster Pike 






Gpeen s 

200 2 50 

5 00-O 0 

3 .0-4 00 

4 .0- G50 


8th 'ind Chestnut Sts 
Lafayette 

200 2 GO 

3 00-3 oO 

300-4 00 

5 00 COO 

S-10 

1339 Arch St 
Lorraine 

250 

300 

3 vjO 

GOO 

10 00 

Broid and Fairmount 
Ave 






I^Iajestic 

200 

2 00 

3 lO 

5 00- f 00 

8-12 

Broad and Girard Ave 
Marl\n 


2 dO 3 lO 


4 00- COO 

8-12 


40th and V\ alnilt Sts 


Sliieh Pcnihle 

J L_^_V.- 


Name and 2\ihlrt*;s 

"\\ Ithont 

With 

\\ Ithont 

With 



Bath 

Bath 

Bath 

Bath 

SuilCA 

M AV FAIR 


c 00 


«o00 

«o00 

I incoln Drive and 


and up 


and up 

and up 

Johnson St 






Me Alfin 

«’00 

2 lO-'" 4) 

^3 jO 

400-500 

700 

in S Tenth St 





sod up 

Pennsv lvama 




0 00-10 00 

liCO 

39lh and Chestnut Sts 





and up 

Rittenhouse 

2 00-''00 

2J)'*o0 

3 00-4 00 

400- 000 

8-10 

23d and Chestnut StA 






Rit2 Carlton 


0 00 SIX) 


30 00-12 00 

*’000 

Broad and W alnut Sts 




QQduP 

Rooert Morri': 


'*00 4 00 


^00- 000 


I'th and Arch Sts 






St James 


3 00 4 03 

4 00-V) 00 

500- * 00 

9-10 

53th and Walnut Sts 






Struce 

2 .0 

300 

400 

500 


13th and Spruce Sts 






StmiEN Girard 

2o0 

300 


4 OO- COO 


2037 Chestnut St 






S\ L\ AM A 


3 t>0-v> 00 


000-^00 

12 lo 

Jumper and Locust Sts 






Trao 

2D0 

300 


uOO 

4-C 

I6tl) above Chestnut St 






\ ENDIC 


OCKMOO 


^OO- "00 


13lh and Pilbert Sts 






Walton 

2.4) 300 

5 4) J 00 

4 00-v>00 

GOO-SOO 

P Is 

Broad and Locust Sts 






\\arburton House 




500 


(\\^omen) 

2d0 

3 0{V-4 00 

400 

0 OO 

20th and Sansom Sts 





ijOO 
and up 

U ARUICK 

I7th and Locust Sts 


jOO 
and up 


9 00 
and up 

Wellington 


5 00 


COO 

3000 
and up 

19th and Walnut Sts 




i ^ 00 


\\ INDSOR 

200 

2vjO-3 00 

3 00-4 00 

4 00 

1219 nihert St 






T M C A 

1 dO 2 00 


3 00-4 00 




1421 Arch St 


LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


George C 

Subcommittee on Registration 
George A Knowles, Chairman 


Henrv G Miinson 
Harry C Fish 
Francis V Gowen 
Michael Corcoran 
Thomas R Currie 
AVilliam N Bradlev 
John D McLean 
Henry D Jump 


F Hurst Alaier 
M J Karpeles 
Sigmund S Greenbaum 
Nathan Blumberg 
Seth A Brumm 
L C Hamblock 
A^'ictor A Loeb 


Subcommittee on Scientific Program and Exhibits 
Fred D Weidnnn Chairman 


Subcommittee on Entertainments 
Harrv B Wilmer Chairman Ralph E Getelman 


A''eager, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Hotels 
Frederick S Baldi, Chairman 
John H Rcmig R Powers Wilkinson 

Subcommittee on Publicity 
Joseph C Doane Chairman 

Subcommittee on Finance 

Iifoses Behrend Cbairnian 

I P Strittmatter, Treasurer 

Henrv B Kobler, Recording Secretary 

\y Burrill Odenatt, Corresponding Secretary 

Subcommittee on Golf 
John \A elsh Croskey, Chairman 
Willis F granges Francis J Kelb 

Frederic H LeaMtt Damon B Pfeiffer 
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Hotel 8 

n' "“^'i (The) IS 

Hotel It 

_ Hoiic,! „f ^ .^I'anklin Hotel 

44 


®t"d'1.?e P''^S0."e^ 

??tHoa®d'‘'“’" Hennsjl 


Street 

'■ania P^.i 

Hotel ' II 
cgog- Httotcpol- 
42 


Drake Hotel 
Elks 

Exhibits Municipal 
Fairfax (The) 
Gladstone (The) 
Green Hill Farms 
Hotel 

Green s Hotel 
House of Delegates 
Franklin Hotel 
Information Bureau 
Auditorium 
Irvine Auditorium 
Iafa>ette Hotel 
Lorraine Hotel 
Majestic Hotel 
Marljn Hotel 
Ma>fair Hou«:e 


KEY TO MAP 


21 

28 

Auditorium 7 
I 
41 

Apartment 

'? 
45 


Benjamin 

Afunicipal 


7 

6 

34 

3o 

3 

9 


McAIpin Hotel 

Alunicipal Auditorium Branch 
Postoffice Clinical Lectures 
General Headquarters Infer 
mation Bureau Registration 
Scientific and Technical Ex 
hibits and Sections of the 
Scientific \s«:embl\ 

Opening Genera 1 Meeting 
Academj of Mu ic 
Pcnnsvhania Hotel 
Reading Terminal 
Registration Municipal Audi 
torium 

Rittenhouse Hotel 
Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Robert Morn Hotel 
St Tames Hotel 


Sections of the Scientific 
A sembh Municipal Aurli 
tonum and Commercial Mu 
scum Adjoining 
Spruce Hotel 
Stephen Girard Hotel 
Svlvania Hotel 
Trac\ Hofei 
\ endig Hotel 
M allon Hotel 

Marburton Hon^c (Women) 1 
WanMcI Hotel { 

Wellington (Tbe) J 

W e«t Philadeli lua Station I enn 
sxhania Railroad i 

W ind or Hotel i 

T M C .V I 
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MEETING PLACES AND GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


House of Deleg \tcs Cnstil Dnllroom of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut streets 
OPE^,I^G G^^cnAL Meeting Acidciii} of Music, Broad 
and Locust streets 

Clinical Lectures Ballroom, Municipal ‘\uditormni 

SECTIONS or SCIENTinC ASSEMDI \ 

Practice of ^^EDICIN^ Ballroom Municipal Auditorium 
SLRCcra Gcner\l \Nn Ardomin \i Hall on LNhibition 
Floor Le\el Municipal ■\uditormm 
Obstetrics Ginecoioin \Nn \iidominai Slrcern Hall 
on ENhibition Floor Lc\cl Municipal Auditorium 
Ophtiialmologn Stage Municipal Auditorium 
LAraNGOiOGN Otoi o( \ \Nn Riiinoioin Stage Afiinici- 
pal Auditorium 

Dise\scs or Children Ballroom Municipal 'itidiloriiiin 
PiiARiiAcoLOG\ \ND Tiirii \i ri TICs Hall on FNhibition 
Floor Le\el, Municipal \uditorium 


Patiioiog\ and PinsioLoCN Hall on ENhibition Floor 
I eacl. Municipal Auditorium 

Nlr\ OLS \nd ATentai Disecses Hall on Ballroom Floor 
Lc\cl, Municipal Auditorium 

Dlrmvtolocv \nd StiiHLOLOGa Ballroom Balcom 
Municipal Auditorium 

PRE\ ENTI\ r and InDLSTRICL AfEDICINE \ND PcBLIC 
Hr M Til Hall in Commercial Afuscum Adjoining Municipal 
Auditorium 

Litoioct Ballroom Balcom Municipal Auditorium 

Orthopedic SLUrcia Hall on Ballroom Floor Lciel 
Municipal Auditorium 

Gcstko Entfroi or\ \nd Proctoiocn Hall in Com 
mcrcial Museum Adjoining Municipal Auditorium 

RcDioioit Hall m Commercial Alnsenni Adjoining 
Municipal Auditorium 

The Municipal Aiidilormm is located on A intage Acenue at 
1 birli Eoiirlb Street 


CLINICAL LECTURES 


2 00 p m 

2 45 p m 

3 30 p m 

9 00 a m 


DttLROOM, MLNICIP\L ALDITORIUM 


AIondw Jlnf S 

Blood Pictures in Aiieimas Leukemias and Allied 
Disorders ot Blood 

CiPLsC Stlpgis, Ann Arbor Aficb 
Treatment of Anemias 

Gcorce R AfiNOT Boston 
Clinical A'ahic of Blood Clicmistre Determinations 
Rollin 1 WooDtATT Chicago 


‘I 45 a m 
10 '0 a 111 
2 00 p m 
2 45 p 111 


A arialions m Aletbods of Treatment of Sephilis 
P\LL A 0 LcAin , Rochester, Afinn 
Dcficicnce Diseases Clinical Recognition and 
Management John H AIlssep, New Orleans 
Differential Diagnosis of Coma 

Hou \rd C \ \FrziGER, San Franci co 
Surgical Handling of Diabetic Patients 

L S AIcKittrick Boston 


Tlesdan, Jlne 9 
Eungns Diseases 

Chaples AfeLLora AATllivms New Aorl 


3 50 p Ill 

4 15 p ni 


Tepcs and Treatment of Chronic Rhemnati m 
Rlssell Hiden Cleiehnd 
Infantile Paraljsis Epnnk R Obep, Bo ton 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Dr Austin A Haeden Chicago will be m charge of arrange 
ments for all features of entertainment conducted under the 
auspices of the Association 

The se\entcenth annual tournament of the American Medical 
Golfing Association will be held at the Arommmk Golf Club 
on Alondaj June 8 

A dinner for the officers and members of the House of Dele¬ 
gates of the American Medical Association will be gixeii at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad and AAMlmit streets, Alondar 
evening, June 8 

At 12 30 p m, Tuesda\, June 9 m the mam ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel there will be a liiiichcon and annual 
meeting of the Medical A^'eterans of the AVorld AAHr, with 
Colonel John O AIcRcMiolds presiding General George E 
de Sclnvemitz is the chairman of the committee on arrange¬ 
ments, but reservations for seats should be made bj sending a 
check for §3 to the treasurer of the committee Dr Charles E 
Mitchell 2003 Pine Street, Philadelphia Ladies accompanjing 
medical veterans will be entertained at luncheon by the Womans 
Auxiliary 

The Committee on Deafness Prevention and Amelioration, 
of which Dr Horace New hart, Minneapolis, is chairman, will 
meet at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Tuesday, at 2 p m 

The Opening General Alectmg of the Scientific Assembly will 
be held on Tuesday June 9, at 8 p m m the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust streets 

The Philadelphia County Aledical Society invites all members 
of the American Medical Association and the visiting ladies to 
be their guests at a supper dance in the Ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford following the Opening General Meeting at 
the Academy of Music Tuesdav June 9 

Members ot the Section on Dermatology and Sy philology are 
invited to be guests of the Philadelphia Dermatological Society 


at a luncheon to be given on AA ednesdav Tune 10 at 12 30 p ni, 
at the Umvcrsitv Club SiNtceiith and Locu't streets 
The Section on Obstetrics Gvnccologv and Abdominal Stir 
gerv will have its section dmnir at the AA alton Hotel AA ednes 
dav, June 10 at 7 p m the price for which will be S3 a plate 
Those desiring reservations please coninnimcate with Dr Fred 
L Adair, 950 East Eifty-Ninth Street Chicago 
The ahimm of Rush Medical College Universitv of Chicago 
and the members of their families arc invited to a dinner at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel on AA^ednesday Tune 10, at 7 p m 
at which motion pictures of the faculty and ahiinni wdl he 
show n 

A smoker for the medical alumm of the Universitv of Penn 
sylvania is scheduled for AA^ednesday evening, June 10 at 
10 o'clock, at the Universitv Club 
At 10 p m , AA'’ednesdav June 10, following the various aliinnii 
and fraternity meetings there w ill be a supper dance at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, tickets for which will be $150 each 
The Alpha Omega Alpha Dinner w ill be serv ed at 6 30 p in 
Thursday, June 11, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel and will be 
completed in time for all to attend the President s Reception 
Dr George E de Schweimtz will speak on The Relationship 
of General and Specialized Medical Practice” Tickets for tins 
dinner w ill be $2 50 each 

On Thursday evening June 11, the reception and ball in honor 
of the President of the American Medical Association will be 
given at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel All Fellows and ladies 
accompanying them will be welcome The official badge wi 
be recognized for admission 

Entertainment for Visiting Ladies 
The AVomans Auxiliary to the American Afedical Association 
IS in charge of all entertainment of women visitors and has 
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engaged the Roof Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel for 
the week of the annual session All womens activities will 
center at that liotcl—registration, meetings, luncheons and 
supper dance—and all excursions will start from the Broad 
Street entrance Inv nations and ticl cts must all be procured 
at the Roof Garden in advance kfembers of the Amcricait 
Medical Association are invited to join all excursions and should 
register for them m advance at the Roof Garden Rooms for 
state headquarters have also 
been reserved in the hotel and 
sponsors will be appointed to 
look after all women registered 
from their own states The 
list of sponsors will be printed 
m the program 

The chairman of the w omen s 
hotel committee is kirs Fred¬ 
erick S Baldi 2117 Porter 
Street, Philadelphia, who vvill 
make anv desired reservations 

Philadelphia as an historical 
and cultural center is the kev- 
note of all entertainments, and 
a v'arietj of excursions arc 
offered to suit all tastes all 
phvsiques and all weathers 
Thej include bus trips to \ al¬ 
ley Forge and to Longvvood ’ 
the beautiful estate of Mr and 
kirs Pierre S du Pont a 
boat trip on the Delaware and 
visits to the Unuersitj, Fair- 
mount and Rodin ktuseums 
and to the Historical Socictv 
of Pennsylvania The ktuseum 
authorities will provide docent 
service, and the Historical 
Society will arrange a special 
exhibition for the week, in¬ 
cluding portraits, prints and 
engravings, documents silver 
and furniture, from its unsur¬ 
passed collection of Amen 
cana There will be a brief 
address by Dr Charles W 
Burr of Philadelphia on The Dailv 
Physician ” 

The Philadelphia County klcdical Society, desiring to mark 
this auspicious occasion, and also in appreciation of the work 


of the Auxiliary, invites all members of the American Medical 
Association and the v isiting ladies to be their guests at a supper 
dance in the Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, following the 
Opening General Meeting on Tuesday evening at the Acadeim 
of Music 

\t the \uxilnry luncheon on Wednesday there will be gueus 
and speakers from the American kledtcal Association and a 
bcaiitifii! imisical program, the gift of the Delaware Auvilarv 

In the afternoon the Philadel 
phia County Medical Society 
invites the women to be their 
guests on a bus trip through 
historic Philadelpbia—inchid 
mg a ten minute stop at Inde 
pendcnce Hall—Fairmount 
Park and Germantown to 
‘Stenton, built iiv 1728 bv 
Penns Colonial Secretan, 
J lines Logan, where the kew 
jersev Auxiharv extends an 
iiiv nation to tea On W ednes 
dav evening the Pemisvlvania 
Vuxiinry invites all vniting 
lathes to a reception in the 
Chinese Rotunda of the Lni 
versitv kinseiim M 10 p m 
\\ ednesdav follow nig the van 
oils aliimiit and fraternity 
meeting-,, there will be a sup¬ 
per dance at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, tickets lor 
which will be SI 50 each 
On Thiirsdav evening June 
11 the reception and ball in 
honor of the President of the 
\nicrican kledical Association 
will be given at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel 
On Fridav morning there is 
offered a tour of Wanamakers 
with luncheon in the Crvstal 
Tea Room, or an all dav bus 
trip to Atlantic Citv where 
the New Jersev Auxiharv will 
meet the women for luncheon 
at the Claridge 

1 iiidllv, every day and all day there will be a booth at tie 
Roof Garden inscribed As kou Like It’ where those vvisiing 
to golf, shop go to Garden Days, or carrv out any other pe 
project iiiav find information and assistance 



MARTIN MALONEY CLINIC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lite of the Colonial 


GOLF TOURNAMENT AND WOMEN S GOLF 


Tournament of American Medical Golfing Association 
The sev enteenth annual tournament of the American klcdic d 
Golfing Association will be held at the Aroninunk Golf Club 
June 8 The Arommmk course is one of the most modern iii 
the district and is in excellent condition It is amply difficult 
and reasonably fair, has an attractive club house and, in all 
respects, is an excellent place for the tournament The officials 
at Arommmk and the local committee are doing everything 
possible to make the tournament a success 

All communications concerning the Golf Tournament should 
be addressed to klr William J Burns, 1124 klaccabees Budding, 
Detroit, until ten days before the tournament After that, they 
should be directed to Dr John Welsh Croskey, kledical Arts 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa who is chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Golf of the Local Committee on Arrangements 

Program for Women Physicians 
The Medical Women s National Association is sponsoring a 
golf program for women physicians attending the annual session 
The committee in charge consists of Dr Harriet Doane 9 James 
Street Pulaski N Y Dr klargaret Castex Sturgis, 250 South 
Twenty First Street, Philadelphia, and Dr Helena T Ratter- 


inan, 126 East Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati WMiiien 
who expect to jilav are requested to write to a member o i 
committee, sending m their kletropolitan handicap rating 
mg to the Culkins system An early response will greatly ac * 
tate matters and is earnestly requested During the 
anmial session the members of the committee mav be address 
it the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 

The Auxiharv will open its meeting on klondav, June 8, vvitli 
subscription buffet luncheon in honor of all national 
iresidents followed immediately by three round tables ( ) 
irams for Countv Auxiliary kleetings, (2) The Technic 
Jalue of a Committee on Public Relations, (3) 

Archives These informal gatherings are desipied o 
ogether those interested in special phases of 4^“'''''''''^ ,r,nir 
:.ve them opportunity to discuss the object thoroughly during 
he following days Another new feature will be a questio 
uggestion box 

The National Board dinner and preconv eiition meeting 
cheduled for the evening , i 

The regular business sessions will be held on Tuesdav 
Wednesday mornings Rejiorts to be printed may be as long 
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desired (m reason) but on the floor national chairmen will be 
allowed exactlj ten minutes, state presidents three minutes 
On Thursdaj morning will be held the postcoinention Board 
meeting, at 10 a m a special meeting for state and couiitj 
treasurers, and at 10 30 a m a general round table presided 
o\er by the new president, the subject being ‘What Have I 
Gotten out of the Con\ ention ’ At this meeting Mrs 


Jour A M A 
JUy 9 1931 

McGlothlan will announce her committee chairmen and outline 
her plans for the coming jear, and the subjects in the question 
box w ill be discussed All meetings will begin preciselj at the 
hour announced 

A program of entertainment for visiting ladies will be found 
in this issue of Thl Jourxal under the heading “Entertain 
ment ’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT 


The Scientific Exhibit is located m the Exhibition Hall on 
the basement floor of the Municipal Auditorium The Exhibi¬ 
tion Hall has been constructed espcciallj for exhibit purposes 
and has readilj available all the facilities that m ij be rctiuired 
bj exhibitors An adequate ventilating sjstcm entirclj changes 
the air supplj ever> few minutes To reach the Scientific 
Exhibit one should go down the stairs at cither end of the 
corridor just inside the mam entrance of the Auditorium 
Admission is limited to regularlj enrolled Eellows or to guests 
of the Association wearing badges at the convention and (o 
special guests to whom cards of admission have been issued 
The exhibit is not open to the public 


Specivl Exiiiiiits 

At the request of the Committee on Scientific Exhibit of the 
Board of Trustees there vvjll be tliree special exhibits this 
jear (These exhibits are not open to awards) 

Fresh Pathologv Exhidit The exhibit on Eresli Pathol- 
ogv which has become a permanent feature of the annual 
Scientific Exhibit will be under the personal direction of 
Dr Edward B Ixrumbhaar professor of pathologj, Universitv 
of Pennsjlvania Philadelphia The other members of this 
committee are Drs J T Bauer, A>cr Laboratorj Pennsvl- 
vania Hospital E A Case, professor of pathologv. Graduate 
School of Itledicme, Uiiivcrsitj of Pcnnsvlvama J H Clark 
director of laboratories Philadelphia General Hospital R P 
Custer, department of pathologv, Univcrsitj of PeiinsvUania 
and Philadelphia General Hospital, John Eiman department of 
pathologj, Presbjterian Hospital, John I Eanz, professor of 
pathology, Temple Universitv Herbert Eox director of Pepper 
Laboratorv, University Hospital Balduin Lucke associate pro¬ 
fessor of pathologv Universitv of Pcnnsvlvama Y II Moon 
professor of pathology Jefferson Medical College Stanlev 
Reimann, department of pathologv, Lankeiiau Hospital Russell 
Richardson, department of pathology, Methodist Hospital and 
G M Robson and I T Zeekvver department of pathologv 
University of Pennsylvania 

The committee has made arrangements for securing ample 
surgical and necropsv material from the chief hospitals in 
Philadelphia, including the Philadelphia General Hospital which 
alone averages more than tvventv necropsies a week The 
members of the committee representing the different hospitals 
have generously placed at the disposal of the committee anything 
that may be of interest at the respective institutions The mem 
bers of the Local Committee on Eresh Pathology will also take 
part in various demonstrations throughout the session week 
except during the schedules for the guest demonstrators 

Following the plan evolved last year, guest demonstrators 
will be a feature of the Fresh Pathologv Exhibit again this 
year The guest demonstrators and the time of the denionstra 
tioiis will be as follows 


klondav 3 00 to S 00 n m 
Tuesday 10 00 to 12 00 m 

3 00 to S 00 p m 

Wednesday 10 00 to 12 00 m 

3 00 to 5 00 p m 


Dr Howard T Kvrsner 
Pathology of Heart Disease 
Dr James P Sivionds 
Pathologv of the Gastro¬ 
intestinal Tract and Liver 
Dr Milton C Winternitz 
Pathologv of the Lungs and 
Blood Vessels 

Dr Miltox C Wixterxitz 
Pathologv of the Lungs and 
Blood Vessels 
Dr Trank W Hartmvn 
Pathologv of the Kidney 


Thursday 10 00 to 12 00 m Dr Fraxk W Hartman 

Pathology of the Kidnej 
3 00 to S 00 p m Dr J vmes P Simoxds 

Pathology of the Gastro¬ 
intestinal Tract and Liver 
Endav 10 00 to 12 00 m Dr Howard T Karsner 

Pathology of Heart Disease. 

ExiiiniT ox Frvctlres The Cooperative Committee on 
Eraclitres apjvoinlcd bv the Section on Surgery, General and 
Abdominal, and the Section on Orthopedic Surgery, has been 
requested by the Committee on Scientific Exhibit to continue 
the exhibit for the Philadelphia Session The Cooperative 
Committee on Eracturcs has acceded to this request Those 
who conifiosc the committee arc as heretofore, Drs Nathaniel 
Allison, Chicago, William Darrach, New Vork and Kellogg 
Speed, Chicago This committee announces, as members of its 
Advisory Committee, Drs W'allace Cole F J Cotton, R B 
Dillehimt, E L Eliason, George W Haw lev, M S Hender 
son, James M Hitzrot, W L Keller, Frank R Ober, D B 
Phemister Emmet Rixlord, Charles L Scudder and Whlliara 
O Neill Sherman 

The jvlans ot the committee for the Philadelphia Session 
comprise 

1 Plaster of pans 

2 Emergenev treatment of fractures of the lower extremitv 

3 Compression fracture of the spine 

4 Fracture of the radius—lower end 

5 Active movements and massage in treatment ot fractures 


Demonstrations will be given in separate booths with human 
models demonstrators will be on dutv from 9 a m to a p m 
contmuouslv Demonstrations will run concurrentlv, and criti 
cisms and questions will be answered in the booths A isitors 
will be conducted through the booths and demonstrations m 
small groups this is in order that thev may see the demon 
strations in the proper sequence 

The committee has arranged for the services of about 100 
phvsicians who will aid in the continuous demonstrations 
Thev are as follows 


lertram S Athms Hibbing Mum 
ohn Adams Boston 
t I Anderson Richmond V a 
oscpli S Barr Boston 
*ctcr A Bendixcn Davenport Iowa 
)avid C Bull Aew Vork 
ames A Callalian Clncago 
.obert Carothers Cincinnati 
' W alter Carruthera Little Rock 
Ark 

\ 111 B Carrcll Dallas Texas 
Vallacc H Cole St Paul 
' Kenneth Coonse Columbia NIo 
Ithan B Cndnev Pontiac AIicli 
lanmel R Cnnnigliani Oklahoma 
Cit> 

irthur G Dav is Erie Pa 
'eorge G Davia Chicafto 
lexford L Divclev Kanaaa Citr 
Mo ,, , 

lonald C Diirntari SaRinau vlicli 
‘ J Eisenberp Milwaukee 
lldridge L Eliason Philadelphia 
;ben V\t Piske Pittsburgh 
oseph B Foster Houston Texas 
dfred E Gallant Los Angeles 
□hn C A Gerster New \ ork 
lonald Gordon Xew \ork 
ohn A Green Rockford Ill 
hlbert E Haggart Boston 
loland Hammond Providence K t 
Johnson Baltimore 
ohn A Judv Dav ton Ohio 
rederick C Kidner Detroit 
mmngs M King Jr VVellsville 
Ohio 


Guv \\ Leadbetter Washington 

D C 

Philip Lew in Chicago 
Henrv C Marble Boston 
H Page Mauck Richmond V a 
Colder J McWhorter Chicago 
Henry W Meverding Rochester 

Robert A Milliken Indianapolis 
Seth AI Alillikcn iXew Aork 
Frank G Mtirphv Chicago 
Clav R Murrav New Aork 
William Barnett Owen Louisville 

E Pavne Palmer Phoenix Ariz 
Charles W Peabodv Detroit 
Horace C Pitkm San Fcancisco 
W illiani W ard Plummer Buffalo 
Wells C Reid Goodrich Mich 
Sumner hi Roberts Bo ton 
Edwin W Rrerson Chicago 
G D Scott Sullivan Ind 
Beverlev C Smith New Aork 
Lemuel D Suiith Milwaukee 
Barbaras Stimson New Aork 
Augustus Thorndike Jr Boston 

Jav D AXn Grand Rapids Mich 

Tohn 11 Wagner Pittsburgh 
Rome Harvard Walker Charleston 
\y Va , ,, V, 

I R Watkins Aberdeen M a^n 
Joseph Warren White GreenviHc 

S C 

Armitage Whitman ^05, 

DeForest P AV.Ilard Ph.ladelpb a 
Edward H AA ilson Columbus Ohio 
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Emuhit o\ VArico^r ^ risb I Iil Cotiimitfce on Scien¬ 
tific C\lubit of the Boird of 1 ruslccs Ins decided to continue 
the spcml cchibit dcilmg with the trcifnient of tiricosc \eiiis, 
mcludmg the injection inctliod The following Into been 
appointed as inenibcrs to the committee Gcza dc Tal ats, 
Af D, cinirnnn, Chicago, Chndc 1" Di\on, ]tf D , Rochester, 
Xhim, and Howard M Kern, MD, Baltimore In addition 
there has been ajiiiointcd an adtisorc committee consisting of 
George E Brown, if D, Roeliestcr, Itlinn , lohn Homans, 
MD, Boston, George P Muller, MD, Philadelphia, Walter 
B Sistrunk, MD, Dallas, lexas, and II H Trout, MD, 
Roanoke, Va 

The comiiiittec plans to present in the form of charts the 
indications and contraindications of injection treatment, the 
upe of solutions used, the iwssible errors in teclinic untoward 
siniptoms during and after treatment, dangers, and end results 
The combination ot injections with ligation of the saphenous 
lein and the radical excision of \cins will receive considera¬ 
tion, especial emphasis will be given to the prevention and 
treatment of necrosis follow ing injection treatment and on the 
conservative and surgical treatment of chronic ulcers of the leg 

In addition denionstrations on clinical patients will be con 
ducted two or three times a dav The following phvsiciaiis 
haie kmdlj consented to demonstrate in connection with this 
exhibit 


A F Hratrud ^^mne•Tpohs 
Gilson C Engel Philadclplua 
L Kraeer Ferguson PhiladJplin 
L II Hergcsheinier Philidclplua 
R C Logefeil Minneapolis 


Gilbert 11 Marqinrdt Queago 
1 nnk V Theis Clucago 
laurcncc J Quilhii Chicago 
Harold Quint E\ntiston 111 
George \\ illaucr Philadelphia 


Dr Herman Beermm, Department of Dcrnntolog\ Uni\er 
siti of Peiins\haiiia, lias construct(-cI a special manikin on 
which be will personallv demonstrate and which permits the 
practice of intravenous injections for the visiting phvsicians 
The tables shown in the exhibit will be compiled iii pamphlet 
form and will be available for distribution 


Pathologic axd LvnoitATorv 

AvicnrAX Hcvni Associatiox For description see Edl- 
cvTioxvL Clvssificvtion 

AsiEricAx SocivL HvGtExc Associatiox For description 
see EoLctTiov Clvssificatiov under Americvx Hcvrt 
Associmox 


Arvistroxg, Charles For description see Uxited States 
Pldlic Hevlth Service 

Joux Haas Bailev, James Whitcomb Rilej Hospital, 
Indianapolis Pertussis epidemiology, pathologj and experi¬ 
mental studies Exhibit of lantern slides illustrating the 
epidemiology of jiertussis m the United States by states 
illustrations of gross and microscopic material and experimental 
studies on pertussis 

Eviorv Umversitv Group Wiiliavi W Axdersox 
For description see Section on Diseases of Children 
Hapoid Bovvcocr, Atlanta, Ga Unusual features m dis¬ 
eases of the blood Exhibit of colored pliotostatic enlirgeiiieiits 
of photomicrographs showing unusual features in the peripheral 
blood Roy R Kracke, Department of Pathologj Cornpic 
ment fixation m blood cultures Jack C Norris Department 
uf Pathology Types of pathogenic fungi producing uncom¬ 
mon lesions 


Rlssfli L Haden, Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Cleveland 
Deielopment and application of methods for determining the 
number, size and hemoglobin content of the red blood cell 
Lxlnbit of charts illustrating all stages in the development of 
methods from the time of Leeuwenhoek for counting and 
measuring cells and determining hemoglobin, tvpes of hema- 
®erit tubes with method of use, types of counting chambers 
except very earliest tvpes, which are illustrated manv tvpes 
'’^moR'obinometers, charts illustrating clinical application of 
e etermmation of red cells size and hemoglobin content 


Hliasi J Hoffman, Llemorial 
biopsv in tumor 
'Onstration of method of obtaining 


Hospital New York 
diagnosis Exliibit of 
biopsy specimens by use 


of punch which congtihtes the needle trick before the with- 
dnwil of the instrument, special staining technic specimens 
obtiiiied bv the technic with photomicrognplis, hnlern slides 
111(1 drawings 

I Forest Huddleson, Michigin State College, Eist 
Liiisiiig, Jlich Brucelhisis in man and animals Exhibit 
of chirts illustriting hosts of BmccUa and cause of diseisc in 
hosts, means of diignosmg the disease in all hosts, meins ol 
dificrentntmg BmccUa, methods of prevention and control of 
disease 

Ir V r Kailax Robert P Wadiiams, William E Howes 
CvRL Bpaestrup, Division of Cancer, Department of Hospitils 
of the City of New York New York Exhibit of photographs, 
models and chirts showing the work being done by the Division 
of Cancer of the Depirtment of Hospitals of the City of New 
Tork m the trcitment ind care of ciiiccr patients 

Chvpies \ Kav avaloh, Lexington Clinic, Lexington, Kv 
Tularemia (Priicis’ Disease Rabbit Fever) Exhibit of gross 
spccmicns ind photomicrographs from i fital cisc of oculo 
glandtihr tularemia also photogriphs, paintings chirts iiul 
roentgenograms selected from a hrge number of cases of 
tulireinii 

B R IxiPKi IX Mayo Clinic Rochester kfmn Cholecvsto- 
graphic diignosis ol pipillomas of the gillbladder Exhibit to 
demoiistrite the techmc and possibility of diagnosing pipdloniis 
and other small tumors of the gallbladder with cholceystograpln 

Mavo Clixic ind Mavo Fouxdation Group D C B\r- 
FOLR incl H I Down Lesions of the stomach and duodciitiiii 
Ilhistnted bv historv ibstraets roentgenograms, surgicil pro- 
cedvires anatonne specimens photomicrognplis and wix models 
F C Maxx ind j L Bollman Studies of cxpenmeiitillv 
produced peptic ulcer Illustrated by drawings, pliotomicro 
graphs and charts E C Rosen ow Rehtioii of streptococci 

in the etiologv ol ulcer Illustrated bv photographs, photo¬ 
micrographs ind charts G B Eusterman Gastric syphilis 
Consisting ol charts of case summaries, photogriphs of speci¬ 
mens roentgenograms and photomicrognplis illustriting the 
clinical and pathologic aspects of the disease A B Rivers 
The significance ol hematemesis Illustrated by a senes of 
charts of statisticil dati and case histones with especial refer¬ 
ence to the difterential diagnostic value M W Comfort 
Studies of gastric secretion Charts of gastric secretory curves 
obtiiiied bv the use of histamine B R Kirkliv Roent¬ 
genograms ot stomach and duodenum, illustrating benign and 
iniligiiant gastric and duodenil lesions Exhibit will be dem¬ 
onstrated by D L WiLBUr and H I Dovvx 

Phiiadelpiuv Zoological Society Group Laroratorv 
OF Compar vtiv e P vthologv Contributors to this exhibit irc 
Herbert Fox Fred D Weidvian, E P Corson-White 
and H L Raiclifpe Exhibit of certain features m the cire 
diet and disease from laboratory observations of ipcs ind 
monkey s 

Thlrman B Rice Indiana University School of Medicine 
Indianipolis Distribution of disease and phjsiciins in Indiina 
Exhibit of mips showing distribution of phvsicians popuhtions, 
wealth ind various diseases by deaths 

Albert E RtssErE For description see Uxited Stati s 
Plblic Health Service 

Bedeord SiiELMlRE, Bljlor Umversitv ot Medicine, Dali is 
Texas and M E Dov'E U S Bureau of Entomology Clnrles- 
ton S C Experimental transmission of endemic tvphns fever 
(Brill s disease) through bites of the tropical rat mile Exhibit 
of photographs illustrating tvpical typhus fever in guinci pigs 
infected with virus of human and mite strains, chirts illustrat¬ 
ing reports of Weil-Fchx reactions in (J) humin beings (2) 
guinea pigs (3) rats Photomicrographs of rickettsias (Moo'cr 
bodies) from mite infected pigs, pliotogriplis of tropical miles, 
niite boxes ciges for infected animals, etc 

United Stvtfs Plblic Health Sepv icr Gpoli Chari i s 
ArmsTROXc National Institute of Hcildt U islimgtoii D C 
Tetanus following sniallpox vaccination Exliibit ilhisirilm, 
results of vvorl conducted bv the United States Public Health 
Service showing means of prevention of tcliiius following vie 
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cination against smallpox Albert E Russelt, Washington, 
D C Silicosis and tuberculosis Exhibit of photographs of 
dusty trades, dust samples, dust sampling apparatus, roentgeno¬ 
grams. graphs, photomicrographs, pathologic specimens and 
models 

George W Wagoner, Department of Experimental Patliol- 
ogy, Unoersity of Penns>hania, J C Clark, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, Johk O Boiver and J C Bumxs 
Department of Surgical Research, Temple Unuersitj, Phila 
delpbia Cause and prcrcntion of deaths m spinal anesthesia 
Exliibit of tracings show nig action of various spina! ancslhclics 
on respiration and blood pressure Demonstration of positnc 
pressure respirator and instruments for dctcrinining early respir¬ 
atory changes, also gross specimens of brain, spinal cord and 
lungs of a dog microscopic sections of lungs of dog following 
use of respirator 

J M \\ AINU EIGHT, Moses Tajlor Hospital, Scranton, Pa 
Exlnbit of microscopic sections of entire breast and surrounding 
area 

Womans Medical Cot lege of Pennsslcama Group 
Ellen R Haines and Helen In Gracf Demonstration of 
the spiral mnscnlature of the heart Exhibit illustrating a 
modification of Mall and McCallum’s method of dissection show - 
ing the spiral musculature of human (adult and fetal) and of 
animal hearts (ox, turtle, turkc>. chicken, frog) from the point 
of Mew of comparative anatom> and cmtiriologc Hlifx 
Ingleb\ Sexual changes m fibro adenoma of the breast 
Exhibit of a scries of microscopic preparations showing fibro¬ 
adenomas of the breast at \arious stages of the mcnstnnl c)clc 
together with normal breast from the same case Hfiex 
Inclldt and Jacob H \ vstine Bone lesions m infants 
Sjphtlis, rickets, scurai and ostcoinjehtis, comparison of 
roentgen, gross and microscopic a[ipcaranccs Exhibit of roent¬ 
genograms of aanous stages of saphilis rickets scuraj and 
ostcomeelitis together with gross specimens and microscopic 
sections 

Fr\xk B Younc, Gcrmg, Neb Paleopathology Exhibit 
of original specimens photographs, roentgenograms and draw 
mgs of pathologic material, charts showing annous geological 
eras and periods with short list of reprcscntatiac life and of 
the diseases which occur in each 

SuFGicaL AND Anatomic 

John Aienander and L B Burr Umacrsify of Michigan 
Hospital, 4nn Arbor, Mich Surgical treatmeut of pulmonara 
tuberculosis ENliibit of illuminated roentgenograms, draaamgs 
and photographs illustrating the treatment of unilateral and 
bilateral pulmonarj tuberculosis by temporary and permanent 
interruption of the phrenic neree closed (thoracoscope) and 
open intrapleural pncumoljsis, eNtraplcural pncumoljsis with 
liectoral and paraffin fillings, multiple intercostal neurcctome 
and parae ertebral and anterolateral CNtrapleural tlioracoplaste 

Eben j Carey, Marquette Unnersitj School of Medicine, 
Milwaukee Expenmcntal muscle pressure on bone, muscle 
pressure on norma! bo ic scoliosis and fracture healing ENliibit 
of models, mounted specimens, roentgenograms, photographs, 
photomicrographs, hjdraulic comprcssomeler, charts and micro¬ 
scopic slides of the phj biology and pathology of muscle pressure 
on normal bone, asimmctncal mjogcnic decompression of the 
spine m scoliosis and fracture healing 

Edward H Compere and Donald C Kexes, Department 
of Orthopedic Surgery, Unucrsity of Chicago, Chicago A 
study of the anatomy, physiology and pathologj of the nucleus 
pulposus Exhibit of anatomic dissections, roentgenograms and 
photographs of the nucleus pulposus with a demonstration of its 
function, also showing patliologic changes m the spine following 
injury to the nucleus jiulposus m CNpenmcntal animals and 
clinical cases 

Vernon L Hart, Unnersitj of Michigan Hospital Ann 
Arbor, Mich ENhibit illustrating lesions affecting the hip and 
anatomic studies of joints m childhood 

Robert H Iv\ and Lawrence Curtis, Unnersitv of Penn- 
sHvama, Philadelphia Fractures of tlie jaws Exhibit of 
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photographs and drawings showing all phases of diagnosis and 
treatment of fractures of mandible and maxilla, also malar bone, 
with especial emphasis on methods of fixation 

Tom Jones, Illustration Studios of the Unnersitj of Illinois 
College of Medicine, and Otto F Kampmeier, Department of 
Anatomy, Unnersity of Illinois, Chicago Exhibit of mounted 
photographs depicting the c\ oliition of anatomic illustration and 
ciolnlion of anatomic thought 

Harry E Mock, A R Morrow, Cujrles E Shannon, 
St Lul c’s Hospital and Surgical Department of Northwestern 
Unnersitj Medical School, Chicago Skull fracture Exlnbit 
of roentgenograms illustrating \arious tjpes of skull fractures, 
photographs of brains showing cerebral injnrj, photograplis 
obtained at nccropsj , charts describing four classes of skull 
fracture cases, classified according to scjcriU and treatment 
indicated charts setting forth sjmptoms cliaracteristic of each 
class, charts setting forth the treatment indicated m eadi class 
together with jiliotograplis and models illustrating skull frac 
turcs and cerebral injuries characteristic of each class 

Eari D Padcftt, Department of Surgeo. Unnersitj of 
Kansas Medical School Kansas Citj, Kan Some principles of 
plastic snrgcrj Exhibit of photographs of clelt lip before and 
after operation, with diagrams of opcralnc procedures, diagram 
iiiatic and pbolograplnc illustrations of \arious procedures for 
the repair of different tipcs of cleft palates, methods of repair 
of aanous cicatricial dciormitics of the face and extremities 
caused b\ burns accidents, operations for malignant conditions 
and certain dcstructnc diseases, methods of repair of certain 
congemfal anomalies such as Inpospadias, web fingers and con 
genital absence of the car 

Ci,AiRE L Strjitii, Detroit Eaaal reconstructions, sur¬ 
gical corrections and artificial prostheses Exlnbit of photo 
graphs illustrating the correction of congenital deformities, 
burns deformities resulting from accidents, etc , repair of exlen 
si\t defects resulting from remojal of large carcinomatous areas 
of the face also motion picture illustrating surgical repair of 
single harelips 


Unuersitj or Pennsjlj jxlj Group 
Elorencf E Ahlfeldt Pepper Laborator\, Limersitv of 
Pciiiisjhama Hospital, Philadelphia Coccidioides iroimtis 
Exhibit of slides and gross specimens from guinea pigs and 
rabbits showing (I) pathologj (2) morphologj of the organisms 
shown bv special staining, (2) studies ni inmiumtj shown b> 
charts, (4) studies in therapeutics shown bj charts 


Oscar V B \tson and Ixarl G Zw ick For description see 
Section on Dermatologj and Sjphilologj 


A Robert Bjler and Harrj P Schenck, Pepper Labora 
forj, Unnersitj of Peniisjhaiiia Hospital, Philadelphia Simple 
method for estimating total precipitablc protein in cerebrospinal 
fluid E\inbit demonstrating new tjpc of precipitation tube 
together with sample of reagent and tubes contanniig the pre¬ 
cipitate, description of the technic, formulas and charts 
H C Bjzett and E McGlone Department of Phjsiologj, 
Unnersitj of PcmisjKama School of iledicine, Philadelphia 
A simple portable tliermo-elcctnc set for measurement of surlacc 
and deep temperatures Exhibit illustrated bj charts showing 
the relation of surface to deep temperature charts showing 
effects of en\ ironmeiit, demonstration of effects of radiant hea 
and jascular changes on surface temperature 


H C BAZETiandL B LaPlace Department of Phjsiologj, 
Jnncrsitj of Pennsjhama School of Medicine, Philadelphia 
itudics m sphj gmomanometrj Exhibit of apparatus used an 
ecords obtained m determination of blood pressure b\ janoiis 
nethods in man and m experimental animals Errors in clmica 
nefhods and factors produang them shown bj comparison wi 
imuitaneous direct pressure determination bj optical methods, 
n improved indirect method of estimating venous pressure 
Eliot R Clark, E L Clark, J C Svndison, R G 
ViLLiAMs, H T Kirbv-Smith, R O Rex, W J Hitsch- 
.ER, J H Smith and R G Abeil, Department of Anatom), 
Jniversity of Pennsjhama School of Medicine, Philadelphia 
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J[icroscopic studies on Ining tissue Exhibit of i niicroscopu, 
denioiistntioii of luiiur tissues us seen in urtificnl tnnsinrent 
clumbers ixliicli ln\c been introdueed into tile nblnt’s cur, 
photogrupbs sliowmg stuges in the growth of tissues into such 
chambers 

K P CusxrR und EioirNcr E AliirrinT, Eepurtment of 
Patboloc) uiid Wilhum Pepper luborutore, Ehiucrsile of 
Peiinsjhuiiia School ot Afedicine und Luborutones of the Phih- 
delpbn Geiierul HospituI, Phihdclphiu Studies on the structure 
and function of bone inurrow Exhibit of photoiniciogruphs, u 
number in color, gross specunens und churts, illustruting the 
hematopoietic puttern ot the bone inurrow from the tibiu, femur, 
stemiini rib and rertebru ot the suinc indiMcluul, coeenng us 
large an arcu iii the field of the discuse us possible und the 
rarntions tlirougboiit the decudes of life 

D\m\so deRi\ \s, Liincrsitr of Pennst huniu, Philudelphiu 
Animal parasites of iiiuii Exhibit of museum mounts und 
microscopic sections of purusitired orguns, denionstrution of 
uutbors concentrution method for intcstiinl purusites (oeu) 
demonstration of trunsduodcnal treutment (hot water) method 
of the author for rcinoeal of intcstiinl parasites 
Du ID L Di!\nKix und Hrxnu K Miilch, Dcpurtincnl of 
Plnsiologieul Cbcimstre, Unnersite of Pennsehunn School 
of Medicine, Pbiludelphiu Treutment of cxpcrimentul uncmiu 
Exhibit of charts showing expenmentul work on ruts made 
anemic b\ a diet of whole cow s milk, and on dogs, made anemic 
through hemorrhage 

L K PEroLSOx and J Paui North Luborufnr\ of Sur 
gical Research, Unuersitj of Pcnnsshuniu PInludelphiu 
Stiidi of spinal anesthesia Exhibit demonstrating blood pres, 
sure and respirators changes from dogs to winch \arious spinal 
anesthetics hate been gnen 

Thomas Pitzhogh, Tr Pepper Laborator\, Unnersits of 
Pennsrhania Hospital Philadelphia Color photomicrographs 
of hematologic conditions Exhibit of lantern slide preparations 
in color of different blood diseases 

Herbert Fox, Pepper Laboratory, Unnersity of Penns\l- 
tania Hospital, Philadelphia Systemic scoring of splenic 
pathology Exhibit illustrates that chrome spleuomegah is not 
usefiilh systematized pathologically An attempt will be made 
to score changes of gross and microscopic character in order to 
srstematize the condition demonstration of antnirus and its 
effect on bacterial biologs , photographs and microscopic slides 
ilustrating some cases of certain lymphatic diseases winch ha\e 
a rare and unusual bone iiuohemcnt 

^ Frazier, Unuersity of Penns\l\ama Hospital, 
iiladelpbia Clinical and pathologic characteristics of brain 
umors Exhibit showing clinical features, roeiitgenograpluc 
s u les and histologic characteristics of brain tumors gross 
specimens roentgenograms and photomicrographs of the tumors 

ifALRicE H Priedmax, Samuel R RE\^orDS and Max¬ 
ell Lvpiuji For description see Section on Obstettics 
'necologu axd Abdominal Sorgeru 

Jacob PirTii, Henry Phipps Institute, Unuersits of Peiin- 
' Philadelphia Experimental leukemia Exhibit of 

loss and microscopic preparations of myeloid leukemia and 
lu I produced in fowl by a filtrable agent and of 

and*'fi°™ '®Rhcmia in mouse produced by transniission charts 
1 gures illustrate historical, morphologic and experimental 
phases of the subject 

hrixcis V Gonnx For description see Section on 
tXGOLOGV, OtOLOGX AND RhiNOLOGX 

^ ^Ei'l Lawrence Curtis For description 
Slrgical and Axatomx 

Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania 
^ Effect of various foods on blood sugar 

r , of charts illustrating curves of blood sugar in 

of diabetes 

® Lvxcii, Jr, Pepper Laboratory, University of 
Exl''r Eospital, Philadelphia Studies m bacteriophagy 
sne'V* R tubes showing transmissible Ivsis of bacteria by 
PsLitic bacteriophages (b) tubes showing evidences of an 


ittcnuation of virus followed by an increased virulence through 

pass ige through homologous bacteria, (c) tubes showing the 
dcvtlopmcnt ot a bacteriophage lytic for previously resistant 
strains, (d) demonstration ot counting of bacteriophage cor¬ 
puscles by the pi upie method 

AfoRTox McCtTCiiroN and Balduin Lucre, Department 
of Pathology kniversity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
Philadelphia Osmotic properties of hying cells Exhibit of 
graphs Tiid photogr iphs show ing the osmotic behav lor of certain 
spherical cells ilhislration ot the applicability of the simple laws 
of osmosis to living cells 

r M VI nil I MePnrnRvx and H W Hetherington For 
desenption sec Section on Diseases of Children 

Dotiivs P Mlpphv Tor description see Section on 

OiisTETI ICS, Gv NELOLOGV AND AdDOMINAL SURGERY 

CnvpLrs C Norris For description see Section on 
O usTETMes, Gv XECOLOGY AXD AbDOVIINAL SuRCERV 

Ficexe P Pexdergrvss Oscar V Batson and Vincent 
C Johnson For description see Section on Radiologv 

SvMUEL E Pond Department of Physiology, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Aledicme Philadelphia Embedding 
compounds and sectioning methods for cutting undecalcified 
bone Exhibit of cards models tools, molds and embedding 
compounds illustrating method of cutting undecalcified bone 

Alexvndep Randall For description see Section on 
Ui OLoev 

I S Rvvdin C G Johnston J H Austin and C Ritcei, 
Laboratories ot Research Surgerv and Research Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia The function of the 
gallbladder Exhibit of drawings, figures and charts demon¬ 
strating the contractile absorptive function of the gallbladder 

A N Richapds and Arthur M Walker, Department of 
Pharmacology, University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia Methods for direct investigation of glomerular 
function in the frog Exhibit illustrating tbe circulation in the 
living frogs kidney and of instruments used for the collection 
of glomerular fluid Material illustrative of methods for the 
quantitative analysis of glomerular fluid m respect to total 
molecular concentration, electrical conductivity, dye content and 
urea content 

Carl F Schviidt, Department of Pharmacology, Umversitv 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia The carotid 
sinus Exliibit of anatomic specimens showing location and 
nervous connections of carotid sinus graphs, diagrams and trac 
mgs illustrating methods employed in investigation and results 
obtained m an attempt to determine whether changes in systemic 
blood pressure aftect respiration through changes in ccrebr il 
blood flow or through reflexes from the circulation 

William C Stadie, Helen O Brien and Edw in P Laug 
John H Musser Department of Research Medicine and Depart¬ 
ment of Physiology University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia Determination of />n of blood or 
scrum by glass electrode Five-tenths cc of blood in a small 
electrode chamber is maintained at 38 C by a water jacket 
A three way stopcock allows of filling washing and connection 
through a saturated potassium chloride junction to a calomel 
cell The electromotive force is measured with a vacuum tube 
potentiometer 

Isaac Starr, Jr , C J Gajible and Leon H Colmxs 
Department of Pharmacology, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia Some modern methods of 
investigating the circulation of patients Exhibit of charts show 
mg results of cardiac output estimation in normal and pathologic 
subjects, demonstration of the reaction of the si in to histamine 
as a method of investigating the circulation in the extremities 

Max Strumia Stuart Mudd, Morton McCuTciirox and 
Balduin Lucre Department of Pathology, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine Philadelphia The nicclia 
msm of phagocytosis Exhibit oi graphs, photograjihs, stained 
preparations and apparatus illustrating studies of phagocytosis 
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in Its relation to other immunologic reactions by means of 
microscopic observations, agglutination, microcataphorcsis and 
the interfascial tension method 

George Wagoner, Department of Pathologj, Univcrsit> of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia Technic of 
preparing large histologic bone sections Demonstration of the 
detailed celloidin technic successfully employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of large microscopic bone sections Evhibit of interesting 
bone sections prepared by this method, including several of the 
rarer osteochondritidcs but more especially primary and meta¬ 
static malignant bone lesions, accompanied by abstracts of hos¬ 
pital records, roentgenograms and gross specimens 

Fred D Weidman and Robfrt L Gilman For dcscrip 
tion see Section on Dermatology and Svpiiilologv 

Jefferson Medical College Group 

P Brooke Bland, Charles Mafer and Arthur First 
For description see Section on Obstetrics, Gvnecologv 
and Abdominal Surgerv 

Willis F MvNGEsand Fouis H Clerf For description 
see Section on Radiologv 

J Papsons Schaeffer and Warrfn B Davis For 
description see Section on Farvngologv, Otoloov and 
Rhinology 

J Fare Thomas, Department of Phjsiologi, Jefferson Medi 
cal College, Philadelphia Apparatus used and records obtaiiitd 
in studies of gastric phjsiologj Exhibit of original research 
apparatus designed and used bv the investigator together with 
specimens of the graphic records obtained in such studies illus¬ 
trating certain principles of gastric phjsiology 

Ralph M Tyson and Edvvvud F Burt For description 
see Section on Disevses or Children 

Section Exhibits 

[This year nine of the scientific sections have sponsored group 
exhibits in the Scientific Exhibit The indivaduals participat 
mg 111 these exhibits are listed under the description of the 
respective sections ] 

Section on Depmatology and Syphiloiogy 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Section on Derma¬ 
tology and Sjphilology will take up the subject of the Relation 
of Dermatology to Systemic Conditions” Since the subject 
IS too comprehensive to be covered in one year, the 1931 session 
will confine itself to only one phase, i e, conditions of the 
order of erytliema multiforme llie coimiiittce iii charge of 
the section e-xliibit is composed of C W Fiiincrud, Chicago, 
Robert L Gilman, Philadelphia, Hamilton ^fontgomcr> Roch¬ 
ester, Minn, and Fred D Wcidmaii, chairman, Philadelphia 

Section on Dermatology and Sy philology Group 

E William Adramowitz, New Yorl , Joseph J Filer 
and Ben Eppvvright. New York, C W Finnerud, Chicago, 
Howard Fox, New York, Lester Hollander and Harry 
L Baer, Pittsburgh, Geopge M MacKee, New York, 
Hamilton Montgomery and W H Goeckerman, Roches¬ 
ter, Minn , William Allen Pusey, Chicago, Laurence R 
Taussig, Hiram E Miller and Howard JIorrow', San 
Francisco Conditions of the order of erythema multiforme 
A collection of photographs and charts from the foregoing 
participants dealing with urticaria, erythema multiforme, ery¬ 
thema mduratum, erythema nodosum, toxic erythema, eczema, 
angioneurotic edema, lupus erythematosus, Haverhill disease 
and drug eruptions 

J Richard Allison and P V Mikell, Columbus, S C 
Sarcoid of skin and bone associated with tuberculosis of larvnx 

_case report Exhibit of roentgenograms depicting sarcoid of 

skin and bone associated with tuberculosis of the laryaix with a 
microscope to demonstrate sections 

Samuel Ayres Jr, and Nelson P Anderson Los 
Angeles Dermatitis medicamentosa due to ephednne Exhibit 
of photographs showing dermatitis medicamentosa due to ephe- 
drmt diagrams of experiments on attempted passive transfer 


of such sensitization, diagrams of structural formulas of other 
similar drugs producing drug eruptions 

A Benson Cannon, C N Myers and Mvrie B ICvre 
IIT7, Vanderbilt Clinic, Columbia University College of Phj 
sicians and Surgeons, New York Laboratory and clinical 
manifestations of arsenic retention Graphic presentation of 
retention of arsenic compounds following the use of various ars 
pbenammes employed m the treatment of syphilis Microscopic 
demonstration ot the jircscnce of arsenic m skin cases treated 
with arsphenamme and in other dermatoses without history of 
arsenic treatment, photographs of patients with arsenical der 
matitis, jaundice and neuritis and reactions following intra 
dermal tests with the arsphcnamiiics 

H N Cole, Hfxry DeW olf, J M McCuskey, H G 
Miskjian, G S Wiliivmsox, J R Ralschkolb, R 0 
Rucii, Western Reserve Universitv Medical Dejiartment, 
Cleveland, and TAitvrrRRO Clark, U S Public Health Ser 
vice, Washington, D C Arsphenamme intoxications Exhibit 
showing a survey of the arsphenamme intoxications seen at the 
Cleveland Citv and Lakeside hospitals of the Western Reserve 
Universitv over a period of several years 

J G Hopkins and R W Bexiiam, Vanderbilt Qimc 
Coliimbia Universitv College of Phvsicians and Surgeons New 
Aork Momlias and moniliasis Exhibit of photographs of 
clinical cases of moniliasis and moniliids, photographs and 
specimens of experimental lesions in rabbits, cultures from 
different species of nionilias and related organisms, micro¬ 
scopic preparations, agglutination and fermentation reactions 
used in tlieir differentiation photographs and drawings illus 
tratuig the morpliologv of the organisms and charts showing 
their serologic and cultural characteristics 

Everett S Lmx Universitv of Oklahoma and Lam Roland 
Clinic Oklahoma Citv Occupational and chemical eruptions 
including offending constituents of dentures which mav cause 
lesions of the moutlr Exhibit of photographs and drawings of 
certain well known skin diseases 

George M MvcKee New Aork Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital New Aork Tuberculosis of the skan 
Exhibit of photograjihs illustrating every clinical manifestation 
of tins protean disease 

John F Maddpx, Division of Dermatologv, University of 
Rfinnesota St Paul Acute disseminated lupiu erv tliematosus 
Exhibit of mounted photographs depicting acute disseminated 
lupus cry tliematosus 

Paul A OLevpv, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 3Iinn Results 
m the treatment of asvmptomatic neurosvphilis with malaria 
therapy Exhibit of charts depicting the results of a statis 
tical study 

Philadelphia Dermatologiclve SociETv Group Edward 
F CopsoN, Patpicia Drant Robert L Gilman, S S 
Grelxbaum, Fpaxk Cpozer Knowles, Fped D B eidmvx, 
kficriAEL kf Wolfe, Carroll S Wright, contributors 
Dermatophv tosis (ringvv orm of toes, athlete s foot, etc ) Exhibit 
of photographs of lesions, demonstration of cultures, diagnostic 
methods and treatment 


Herman Sharlit and E Muskatblit, Kevv \ork Univer¬ 
sity klcdical School, New York Display and demonstration 
of new method for determination of the fungicidal action of 
chemicals Exhibit of a display of culture tubes of various 
pathogenic fungi demonstrating tlie effects on their growths 
of various chemicals applied after a new method and pur¬ 
porting to be a new procedure for the testing of chemicals for 
fungicidal property 


H J Temileton, Oakland, Calif Oiivcholvsis Exhibit 
'f photographs of patients showing separation of the nails from 
he nailbeds (onycholysis) as a result of industrial irritants 
Binford Throne and Jfrome Kixgsburv, New York 
Ikin and Cancer Hospital, New York Exhibit of photo 
r.nnhc and slides of eczematoid and tuberculous conditions ot 


the skin 


Cle\ Er A'\D J White and Savuel J T \ub, Northu*estern 
Uimersitj Medical School, Chicago Sensitization dermatoses 
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following ringworm infection of the cxlrcmitici Exhihil of 
(a) pliolognplis of tiiics of sccondirv eruptions (the scnsifi 
zation (Icrnntoscs), of origiinl fungus eruptions nncl of skin 
tests and tlicir results, (h) eultures of the enusatue fungi in 
the original ringworm infections, (c) tlcmonstration of skin 
test tcclmic 

IvARL G ZuicK, Cinciiimti, and Osc\r V Batson, Depart¬ 
ment of Aiiatonn, Uniiersit} of Pciiiisjhaiiia Graduate School 
of Medicine, Philadelphia Intramuscular injections E\hibil of 
dissections, frozen sections, transparent speennens and roent- 
genograiib illustrating minicdiatc distrihution of solutions 
injected into niiiscles to be along the muscle and in the direc¬ 
tion of the muscle fibers, specimens indicate the depth at which 
pliannacciitic solutions iiia\ be propcrlj deposited and sanoiis 
suitable technics are demonstrated 

SrCTION ON DiSEASI S or CllILDIlLN 
The CNliibit under the auspices of the Section on Diseases 
of Oiildrcii will include (a) relation hetween underweight and 
malnutrition, (b) diet in pediatric practice, (c) selected CNliibils 
of educational and research character The coniniittee in charge 
of the cNlnbit is composed of T C Ileiiipchii inn St Louis 
Joseph Stokes, Jr, Philadelphia, and I Thomas Mitchell, 
chairman, Memphis 

tViLiiiM Willis Anderson, Eiiinn Uniicrsiti, Atlanta 
Ga Photographs of clinical conditions in children Exhibit 
of photographs and roentgenogranis showing peloric stenosis 
cmpienia nialignanci ot lungs, choiidrodestroplii i, ncl cts, Per 
dies disease, progrcssiie iiiiiscular atroiilij, djstrophe, spina 
bifida, etc 

Milton B Coiten and J \ck A Rudolph, Tlic Astbnia 
and Hae Feecr Cbmc, Clee eland Exhibit of charts and 
photographs dlustrat ng the niiportaiit points in diflcrential 
diagnosis of allergic and infectious upper respiratory conditions 
m children 

HnNR\ J GFPSTLNiiLrrrR John D Nourse J I Hart¬ 
man G R Russell, L P Heitsii and Dev id Shields 
Babies and Childrens Hospital of Cleveland Observations 
on the etiologv prevention and cure of rickets and rachitic 
spasinoplulia Exhibit of roentgenograms and photographic 
positives of schematic charts vvliicli present graplncally the 
various clinical and laboratorv data pertinent to the subject 

JraoviE L Roiix and Henrv Koiranskv, Willard Pari er 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Hew York Roentgeno- 
graiiis of ciiests of children during and after measles, including 
children with active tuberculosis Exhibit of roentgenograms 
®nd posterior anterior positions bringing out remark- 
ob e pictures of pleural and lymphatic involvement 

W Ambrosf McGee, Richmond, Va The early diagnosis 
of ^rlussis and the success of rectal ether in its treatment 
xhibit of charts showing the effects of early and late diag¬ 
nosis ot pertussis on length of disease and on severitv showing 
0 success of rectal ether in the treatment of the disease and 
Its comparison vvitii other commonly used measures of therapv 
Slowing the effect on the white cell count with different forms 
01 treatment 

C Mvlpice IvIcPhedran and H AV Hetiierington', 
iirv Phipps Institute University of Peimsylvama, Phila- 
life^ "r tuberculosis of childhood and early adult 

] ^ 1 roentgenogranis showing (1) typical tubercu 

vii'r observed for several years, (2) the course of indi- 

cor''^ nnd their relation to subsequent lesions, (3) the 

^'"'Ptonis and signs with the anatomic extent 
nnni 'I'fterent lesions (4) the bearing of roentgeno- 

'^■‘igiicision the need for treatment, (S) differential 

.1 t State Department of Health For 

riptiim see Edl cation vl Classipication 

Tv SON and Edward F Bupt, Jefferson Medical 
Pren'M Pl'ilRdelphia Temperature regulation of 

'll" d "'''O’*'’ Exhibit demonstrating a temperature record- 
timin'^'"’^ totomatic regulator arranged to tale con 

O' temperatures ot premature intants 


SrcTiOM ov LarvjNoologv, Otologv and RniNOLOGy 
TJic cxhihits under the auspices of the Section on Laryn¬ 
gology, Otologv iiid Rhinology are of varied topics The 
coniiniftce in ch irgc is composed of George M Coates, Phila- 
delpliia Matthew Ersner, Philadelphia, Harry P Sclienck, 
Philadelphia, and Austin A Hayden, chairman, Chicago 

M M Clliom and Hollis E Johnson, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity Medical School Rashvillc, Tenn Secondary infec¬ 
tions resulting from piiriileiit paranasal sinus disease Exhibit 
consisting ot roent„tiiograms ot the nasal sinuses together with 
rocntgciiograins showing mtcction in mastoid on same side as 
infection in sums roentgenograms of nasal sinuses together 
with rocntgeno„raiiis ot the chest showing pathologic changes 
in the lungs 

ErivNcis V Gouen University of Pennsylvania, Philadel¬ 
phia Loc il tonsillectomy by nerve block Exhibit of charts 
showing (ii) miHle ot entry of nerve filaments into the tonsil 
(/i) iiietliod ot injecting anesthetizing fluid so that contact with 
nerve hlanieiits is had (t) wet specimen showing part of 
nerve supply ot tonsil (d) instruments 

Ai STiN A Hvvden St Joseph s Hospital, Chicago, Apthur 
W Proit 7 Dcjiartmcnt ot Otolaryngology, Washington Uni¬ 
versity Medical S'-liool, St Louis Gabriel Tuckep, Umver- 
sitv Hospital Philadelphia Saviuel R Smllern, Jr, Phila¬ 
delphia HrxKA DixTExrvss Philadelphia Films “Hearing 
rxammation and ConserAation ” ‘Local Mastoidectomy and the 
Ayer Gohey Test ’ Eroiital Sinuses ’ “Sinus Fillings’ anti 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of Early Intrinsic Cancer ot 
the Larynx will be shown 

Chevalier Jackson Chevalier Lavarfxcd Jackson an 1 
Emiiv L Van Loon Temple University Hospital, Philadel¬ 
phia Diseases of the esophagus Exhibit of (1) roentgenograms 
illustrating diseases of the esophagus (2) csopliagoscopic views 
of various esophageal lesions (3) pathologic specimens (4) 
photomicrographs showing histopathology , (5) motion picture 
showing (a) swallowing function (6) technic of diagnostic 
esopliagoscopy , (c) esophagoscopic treatment of disease 
J Parsons Schaeffer and Warpen B Dav'is, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia Embryologv, development and 
anatomy of the paranasal sinuses Exhibit of mounted speci¬ 
mens illustrating embryology rnfaivt and childhood development 
and adult anatomv of the paranasal (accessory) sinuses Hie 
more important features of variational anatomy of the sinuses 
in the adult are stressed 

H L Stitt and C E Wooding Cincinnati Bronchial 
lavage Exhibit of roentgenograms of cases of broncliicctasia 
and chronic bronchitis motion picture demonstrating bronchial 
lavage with a hypertonic saline solution (modified Ringers 
solution, BIcdso Fisher formula) 

Section on Nervous and Mextvi Disfases 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Section on Nervous 
and Mental Diseases will include (1) graphic presentation of 
psychiatric conditions and diseases with emphasis on thera¬ 
peutic management, (2) graphic delineation of neurologic 

problems svndromes studies and experimentations, (3) selected 
exhibits of educational and research character in neurologv 
psvchiatrv, mental hygiene child guidance and closelv allied 
fields The committee m charge of the exhibit is composed ot 
Earl D Bond, Philadelphia Groves B Smith, Godfrev, III, 
and Thomas J Heldt, chairman, Detroit 

Boston Psvchopathic Hospital Group Exluhit under 
the auspices of C Macfie Cvvipbell with the following con¬ 
tributors H C SoLOviOx and S H Lpstfix Differcntiil 
therapeutic effects of trvparsainidc and arsphtiiamme H C 
Solomon and P C d’Elseaux The inhalation of carbon 
dioxide in psychiatric conditions H C SoLoviox and S II 
Lpstfix Fever produced bv diathcrinv in the treatment of 
dementia paralytica S H Epstein and H C SoLOviox 
Dehvdration and acidosis m the treatment of cpilcpsv K 
Bowman Ovarian tlierapv in involutional inclaiiclioha 
Temple Fav N W Mixkeimax W Edward Chami 11- 
LAIN and Frank M Koxzelmaxx, Temple Lnivcr'^ity Sehoul 
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of Medicine, Philadelphia Cerebral atrophj Lxhibit of 
roentgenograms correlated with brain specimens and pathologic 
microscopic observations to sliow encephalographic CMdcnce of 
cerebral atrophy, cerebrospinal fluid circulation with mechanics 
of hidrauhc pressure atrophy (apparatus m glass) reconstruc¬ 
tion of cerebrospinal fluid pathways showing aascular and fluid 
pressure changes Anatomic specimens and reconstructions of 
aenous sjstem of the brain, clinical results and charts showing 
responses (neurologic and ps 3 chiatric) to methods devised for 
control of intracranial pressure, dehj dration in cerebral trauma, 
epileps> and brain tumors 

Walter Freeman and Karl H Langenstrass, St Eliza¬ 
beths Hospital, Washington D C Chmcopathologic corre¬ 
lations of gross patholog> of the brain Specimens illustrating 
various disease conditions of the brain mounted under watcli 
crystals in a manner to show to best advantage the character 
and location of the pathologic process, motion picture of clini¬ 
cal manifestations 

R G Hoskins and Francis H Sleeper Worcester State 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass Research project on dementia 
praccoN CNlubit of charts showing (1) a simplified lorniula- 
tion of the nature of the psvdiosis (2) cost ot dementia 
praccoN (3) increase in hospitalization (d) proportion of 
dementia praecoN to total hospital jxipvilation (5) chart showing 
organization of research service and listing etiologic diagnostic 
and therapeutic categories, (6) chart deducing therapeutic pro¬ 
cedures from a simplified formulation of the disorder 
Wendeil S AfuNCiE, Henrv Phipps Psvchiatric Clinic 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore ENliibit of behavior and 
life charts of some tjpical reaction tjpes 
Cl SPENCE A Newiann, Northwestern University Medieal 
School, Chicago Artificial hyperpvrcNia produced In dia- 
thermv Production of artificial temperature in a patient 
treatment registering rectal temperature and writing a graph 
of the rise and fall of the temperature charts showing the 
clinical and serologic results of a number of patients and com 
parative value of this treatment with malaria and soeloku 
Kvrl Rothschild New Brunswick N J Xfcduffobhs 
toma ccrebclli in prcadolcscencc Exhibit of a pathologic 
preparation photographs of tumors, roentgenograms of skull, 
photomicrographs, ophthalmoscopic drawings and charts show 
mg symptomatology and early diagnosis 
Alhert E Sterne, Indiana University School of Medicine 
Indianapolis Constructive iiciirodiagnosis and visual graphic 
teaching Exhibit of several hundred hand colored slides of 
neural mechanisms, systemic tracts, serial sections (normal and 
pathologic), gross and fine neuropathologic changes, the auto 
nomic svstem vvith new work on the extrinsic and intrinsic 
innervation of the heart, etc , charts, brain and spinal cord 
sections 

Section on Obstetpics Gvnecologv and 
Abdominal Surgery 

The exhibits under the auspices of the Section on Obstetrics, 
Gjaiecologv and Abdominal Surgery will include (1) endo¬ 
metrial implants (2) bacteriology and pathology of vaginitis, 
(3) laboratory diagnosis of early pregnancy The committee 
m charge of the exhibit is composed of Ercd L Adair, Chi¬ 
cago, Robert A Kimbrough, Jr, Philadelphia, and Fred J 
Taussig, chairman, St Louis 

Emily Dunning Barringep, Anna W Wiliiams and 
Apciiibald McNeil Kingston Avenue Hospital Department 
of Hospitals, New York The problem of clinical gonorrhea in 
the female Exhibit illustrating an intensive study of several 
hundred cases with simultaneous observations on clinical, bac 
tenologic and serologic observations 

P Beooke Bland Chaples Mazer Arthur First, Paul 
H Roedlp Department of Obstetrics, Jefferson Medical 
College Department of Gvnecologv, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Philadelphia The anterior pituitary and female sex hormone 
tests Exhibit of a motion picture demonstration of biologic 
tests of carlv pregnancy laboratory demonstration with com¬ 
parative results of the 'kschheim-Zondek and female sex hor¬ 
mone tests, demonstration of biologic tests for the female sex 


hormone and anterior pituitary hormone in the blood, practical 
application of these tests m the diagnosis of functional sterililj 
P Brooke Biand, Caul Henry Davis, D H Wexrich 
and Leopold Goldstein, Department of Obstetrics, Jefferson 
Medical College, Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, and Depart 
nient of Zoology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Cluneal and morphologic study of vaginal trichomoniasis 
Jfotion picture demonstration of the diagnosis, pathology and 
treatment of vaginal trichomoniasis, paintings and charts illus 
trating various types of Trichomonas found in the moiilh, 
intestine and vagina, methods of cultivation of Tnclwmoms 
'agtmlis, demonstration of living organisms from cultures 
^[AURICE H Eriedviax, Saviuel R Revxolds and JIav 
WILL Lvphavi, Department of Physiology, Lnivcrsity ot 
Pcnnsvlvania, Pliiladelpliia I A simple rapid method for 
the diagnosis of early pregnancy (Friedman and Lapham) 
II A method for recording uterine activity in unanesthetized 
nhhits (Reynolds and Ericdman) 1 Exhibit showing ovaries 
from rabbits used for test together with description of tech 
meal procedures 2 Records of uterine activity (a) during 
tsirus and aiicstrus, (i>) during pscudoprcgnaney, (c) effects 
of solution of pituitary and pitocm (oxvtocic principle of 
pituitary extract), (d) effects of ovarian preparations on the 
uterine activity 

Douglas P Mlrpuy, Gyncceaii Hospital Institute and 
Edw vrd S Thorpe, Jr, Department of Pediatrics, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Breathing measurements of 
normal new born infants Exhibit consisting of (1) infant 
picthy sinograph, Krogh spirometer and lyniograph, (2) charts, 
tables, graplis and samples of breathing tracings bearing on the 
rate, depth and amount of air breathed per minute 

Chvrles C Nopris and Marxettv E \ oot, Department 
of Obstetrics and Gvnecologv, Hospital of the University of 
PennsvKania, Pliiladelpliia Lew method of showing colored 
preparations of obstetric and gvnecologic specimens Exhibit 
consisting of a number of rare gvnecologic specimens corrda 
five with the histones, colored lantern slides used for teaching 
purposes 

E D Pr tss, H C Hesseltixe and I H Boris, State 
Univcrsitv of Iowa, Iowa City iMoniha vulvovaginitis This is 
a continiiation of last vears exhibit, presenting further evidence 
of the presence of momlia in the vaginal secretion and their 
relation to irritation and discharge The results of expert 
mental vaginal inoculation will be available, as well as further 
observations on experimental oral thrush Evidence will be 
presented to show tint diabetic pruritus vulvae is usually asso¬ 
ciated with monilia infection 

II L Rcixiivrt and W E Lyons Department of Pathol¬ 
ogy Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio The modified 
Aschheim-Zoiidck test Exhibit consisting of gross demon 
stration of the reaction in the ovary , pliotomicrographic 
enlargements of the histologic changes m the ovary motion 
picture film illustrating the technic used in the modification 
and a demonstration of the test on experimental animals 

Slction on Oihtiivlmology 

The exhibits under the auspices of the Section on Ophthal¬ 
mology are of varied topics The committee m charge is 
composed of Francis Heed Adler Philadelphia Edmund 
Spaeth Philadelphia, and William C rmnofif, chairman Denver 

Coxr VD Berexs and Elizabeth Stark Department of 
Phvsiologv Columbia Univcrsitv New Iiorl Ocular fatigue 
Exhibit illustrating an ophthalmic ergograph for studving 
fatigue of accommodation and conv ergeiice graphically, also 
graphs of fatigue of accommodation and convergence 

Edw YPD V L Brown Unnersitv of Chicago Chicago 
Exhibit of microscopic slides and charts illustrating sympathetic 
ophthalmia 

Arthur J Bedell Albany, N Y Some anomalies of 
the fundus Exhibit of stereoscopic photographs of the fundus 
illustrating some ot the common and many of the unusual con 
genital and developmental variations m the background of 
the e>e 
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GronciANA Dvorak TjifobaiI), Illinois Eve nnd Ear Infir- 
nnr\ Clncago Prognosis in retiml tumors Exlnbit of charts 
illusfnting- liiston and nltimate results of indnidual cases, 
drawings of the eve and tumor 
lows S rHirDEMiiiD and M sr\ L Smvtt Wilmer 
Oplitlialmological Institute, Johns Hopkins Uiiiecrsitj, Balti¬ 
more The patliologv of the lens Exhibit illustrating a new 
histologic stain which has been developed which, analogous to 
the silver stains of nervous tissue, outlines the surfaces of the 
fibers of the lens 

Parker He van, Detroit Disturbed hpoid nictabohsm 
some effects relating to the eje Exhibit illustrating a carrel t- 
tion of various isolated disease phenomena concerning the eje 
drawings and photographs of gross and microscopic pathologic 
clianges * 

John O HcRexkoi ds, St Pauls Hospital, Dallas, Texas 
Further studies of the crvstalline lens sjstem Exhibit demon 
stnting the aiiatoinj of the crjstallme lens svstem and its 
various pathologic changes together with an historical review 
of the different surgical procedures emplojed m connection 
with the lens 

W A Makx, Jr, Northwestern University Illedical School, 
Chicago Photographj of the eje Exhibit of stereopticim 
slides of photographs of fundus changes, external ev e diseases, 
hand colored enlargements of photographs of the tundus 
S Wnrr Neumaver, Department of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Citj of Philadelphia Conservation of vision 
among school children Exhibit showing work performed in 
Philadelphia public schools, special sight saving classes cases 
admitted, conduct of classes, results of scliool inspections among 
all pupils also charts showing eje defects and percentage 
treated, visual education on eye hjgiene m schooK 
Berxvkd Samuels and Edgar B Burchell, New York 
Eje and Ear Infirmarv New York Anatomic preparations 
of the eve and ear Exhibit of gelatin and other anatoinit 
mounts, inicroscoptc preparations, charts and models for teaching 
purposes of diseases ol the eje bone preparations and Ian e-n 
slides demonstrating eve conditions 
Robert voxderHevdt, Chicago Exhibit of lUiimmated 
boxes containing reflex-free photographs of fundus of the eje 
and stereophotographs of anterior eve 

Section ov Prevextive a\d Indostrial 
Medicixe axd Public Health 
The exhibits under the auspices of the Section on Preventive 
and Industrial Medicine and Public Health will include (n) 
results ol experimental and research work m the fields ol 
industrial medicine preventive medicine and public health (b) 
new methods used m mdustrj for the detection and analysis ol 
poisons and dust (r) new prei entne measures in preientivc 
medicine and public health The committee in charge ot the 
exiiibit IS composed of Alice Hamilton, Boston, E R Hav hurst, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Paul A Davis, chairman, Akron Ohio 
Amfricax Social Hvcifxe Association (William F 
Snow) New \ork Industrial medicine m relation to svphilis 
and gonorrhea Exhibit of charts, models and photographs 
illustrating prevention diagnosis treatment and follow up of 
‘'jpliilis and gonorihea in different industries, cost of venereal 
diseases to iiidustrv reduction of those costs through organiza 
tioii and the significance of occupation in relation to the manage¬ 
ment of cases 

PvLt A Davis Akron Ohio and Joseph C Alb Boston 
end absorption Exhibit of photographs depicting (1) changes 
lat take place in the blood due to lead absorption, (2) diagrams 
of tile mechanisms of absorption and records of examinations 
oier a period of jears of men who have worked with lead, 
w) specimens and roentgenograms of the effect of lead poi on- 
mg on the bones, (4) data showing the results of research work 

^ J Laxza, Metropolitan Life Insurance Companj Labora- 
lorv of Industrial Hjgiene New Tork Exhibit illustrating 
le methods of detecting dusts and poisonous substances in the 
air of work places photographs showing various processes and 
B'edi 1 Is 111 actual appheat on 


Harrison S Martlaxd, A V St George, Aeexvxder 
O Gettlfr and Raiph H Muller, Medical Examiner’s 
Office, Essex Coiiiitv, New Jersey and Bellevue Hospital, New 
Tork Poisoning bj radioactive material Exlnbit of photo¬ 
graphs charts etc showing radium poisoning in the w'atch dial 
uidustrj ddiiger of ingestion and intravenous administration of 
ridioactivc substances, importance ot the discovery of this 
occupational hazard tp future researcla m medicine 
WTliiam a Sawver and Edward K Richard, Rocli- 
estcr N A Tuberculosis detection and control in industrj 
Exhibit of roentgenograms illustrating (n) routine examination 
of chests of applicants for emplojmeut viliich reveal latent and 
clinical disease m the absence oi phjsical signs (b) annual or 
periodic examinations of the chests of so-called well employees 
which reveal the earliest development of clinical tuberculosis 
(cold and silent tv pc) before physical signs appear 
E^mted States Dei artvient or Commerce, Bureau or 
Mixes For description see Educatiokal Classificatiox 

Section on Radiology 

1 he exhibits under the auspices of the Section on Radiology 
are of varied subjects The committee m charge is composed 
of Bjron H Jackson Scranton, Pa , Eugene P Pendergrass, 
Philadelphia, and Heurv K. Pancoast, chairman, Philadelphia 
Samuel Browx, University of Cincinnati Medical College, 
Cincinnati Radiologic studj of the mediastinum and diaphragm 
Exhibit of a series of roentgenograms illustrating mediastinal 
and diaphragmatic lesions, emphasizing the value of the lateral 
view of the thorax m this studj 
Willis F Mavces and Louis H Clerf, Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia Roentgen and bronchoscopic demonstration of 
causes of bronchial obstruction Exhibit of roentgenograms 
illustrating that bronchial obstruction nnj be produced by a 
large number of conditions such as foreign bodies, either opaque 
or nonopaque to the roentgen ray, new growths, either benign 
or malignant, endogenous foreign bodies, inspissated secretion, 
thick, tenacious secretion, extrabronchial lesions and others 
Cari ETON B Peirce, Department of Roentgenologv Unner- 
sitj of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich Giant ceil bone tumor 
Exhibit of roentgenograms and micropathologj of several cases 
of giant cell bone tumor with roentgen follow-up exaimnation 
showing response to various methods of treatment, both surgical 
and radiologic 

Elclne P Pfndergrass, Oscar V Batson anil Vincent 
C Johnson, knnersitv of Pennsjlvania, Phihdcliihia An 
anatomic and roentgenologic studj of the temporal bone with 
cluucal applications Exhibit of anatomic specimens and roent¬ 
genograms skulls mounted on angle board illustrating the 
various positions used m projecting the mastoid on the roent¬ 
genogram , anatomic v ariations vv ith the illustrating roentgeno¬ 
grams to demonstrate definite anatomic points and correlating 
the roentgenograpliic appearance 

Section on Uroiocv 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Section on Urologv will 
include varied subjects The committee in charge of the exhibit 
IS composed of Leon Herman, Philadelphia, George Livermore, 
Jtemplus, Teim, and George Gilbert Smith chairman, Boston 
Merfdith F Cvvirbell, Bellevue and the Babies Hospitals 
New York Urologic surgery m infants and children Exhibit 
of natural size urographic photoprints m cases of surgical dis¬ 
ease of the urinarv tract in juveniles Surgical specimen-, 
drawings of the 'urgical procedures before and after” photo¬ 
graphs of urogenital tract disease and the operations will be 
show n 

Russell S Perglsox and Edvv vrd B Eiiis, Memorial 
Hospital, New Aork Aspiration biopsy in gcnito urinarv 
tumors Exhibit consisting of models, specimens and hiilerii 
slides to demonstrate technie of obtaining specimens, demon¬ 
stration ot actual specimens, with jihotomicrographs, pathologv 
of cancer of prostate, kidiiev, testis and penis 

A I Foisom, Bavlor Umversitj Medical College, Dallas, 
Texas Anatomv, histologj and patliologj of the female urethra 
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Exhibit consisting of gross anatomic specimens showing certain 
pathologic conditions, pathologic necropsy specimens and 
sections of tissue removed from the living urethra 

Joseph F McCarthy, Joseph A Hyams, Samuel E 
ICramer and Herbept Kenyon, Department of Urolog>, New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, New York 
Studies of gross structure of seminal vesicles by corrosion casts 
Exhibit consisting of mounted celloidin bilateral and unilateral 
casts, there will be shown (a) results of microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the expressed secretions from a number of specimens, 
(&) vesiculograms of some of the specimens made prcMous to 
the injection of celloidin, (c) photomicrographs of pathologic 
sections from these and other seminal vesicles, posterior urethra 
and bladder necks show iiig e\ idcnce of gross pathologic changes 

Alexander Randall, University of Pcnnsjlvania, Phila¬ 
delphia Urinarj hthiasis Exhibit consisting of calculi 
descriptiv e historv and character, foreign bodies, results of 
litholapaxv and rare specimens, also tlie largest specimen of 
vesical calculus of record 

Eric P Stone, Urological Service, Providence City Hospital, 
Providence, R I Models of lesions of the posterior urethra 
Exhibit consisting of models of so called diverticula of the 
posterior urethra, posterior urethrorectal fistula partial per¬ 
sistence of cinbrjonic valves of the posterior urethra, c>st of 
posterior frcnuin, hjpertropln of the urethral section of the 
trigonal muscles, together with descriptive diagrams 

A L WoLBARST, New York 1 Pathologj of vcriimonfa- 
num and posterior urethra Exhibit consisting of wax models 
showing pathologic conditions of the vcriimontaiium and adja¬ 
cent structures, illustrating the approximate appearance of the 
lesion when seen through the cjsto-urcthroscopc 2 Photo 
graphs of the interior of the bladder showing various patho 
logic conditions Exhibit of a series of photographs of interior 
of bladder illustrating tumors, calculus, trabcculations, etc, 
made with a camera cjstoscope 

Educational Classification 

GoaERNMENT AXD NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AtirncAN Association or Hospital Social W oiiKrrs, 
Chicago Some current practices in medical social work 
Exhibit of (1) charts, graphs and posters mterprctmg and 
illustrating the function and organization of social service 
departments of hospitals and the social work m special clinics 
and diagnostic groups, (2) reports and pamphlets illustrating 
social case studies, social research projects and medical social 
practices 

American Association for the Studv of ^llepcv 
A llergj Exhibit illustrating the causes and cfTccts of allcrgv, 
preparations of material for testing and treatment, demonstra¬ 
tion of test and treatment methods, phjsical allcrgj The 
members of the association who are to demonstrate in this 
exhibit arc Ray M Baivevt, Oklahoma City A E Coev, 
New York, Milton B Cohen, Cleveland W \V Duke, 
Kansas Citj Mo Salvatore J Parlato, Buffalo, Francis 
M Ralfmann, Boston Albert H Rowe, Oakland, Calif , 
Geopge L Waldpott, Detroit 

Ami RICAN Coviviittee for the Control of Rheumatisvi 
C hronic rheumatism or arthritis Exhibit of placards illustrat 
mg imjiortance of disease economical!), social!) and mcdicall) , 
roentgenograms, lantern slides and microscopic sections illus- 
tratiiw differences of two mam t)pes, plaster casts, anatomic 
specimens, photographs etc, illustrating certain ph)Siologic 
disturbances and clinical manifestations of the disease, placards 
giving prodromal S)mptoms of arthritis, demonstration of 
physical therap) m relation to arthritis The demonstrations 
in this exhibit will be given by the following Russell L 
Clcii, New \ork, A A Fletcher, Toronto, Russell L 
Haden, Cleveland, P S Hench, Rochester, Mum , Robert 
B OscooD Boston, Ralph Pemberton, Philadelphia, and 
James A Reillv, St Louis with the assistance of E G 
Peirce Philadelphia, Francis C Hall, Boston, ChariES 
\V Peabodv, Detroit, and T Preston White, Charlotte, 
N C 


American Federation of Orgvmzvtioxs for the Hard 
or Hearing, Inc, Washington, D C Exhibit of a senes 
of posters, charts, maps and printed matter describing the work 
of the federation The film “How We Hear and How We 
Speak” will be shown 

Avierican Heart Association cooperating with the 
American Social Hygiene Association (I C Riggin and 
William F Snow), New York Cardiovascular s)phihs 
Exhibits under this heading will be given as follows Edw vsd 
P Carter and Benjamin M Baker, Jr , Johns Hopkins Hos 
pital, Baltimore Certain aspects of syphilitic cardiac disease 
Lewis A Conner, First Medical Division, New York Hospital, 
New York Clinical course of s)phihtic cardiovascular disease 
TnoviAS M McMillan and Saviuel Bellet, Robinette Foun 
dhtion. University of Pcnns)lvama, Philadelphia Gross pathol 
og) and cardiovascular s)philis Hvrrisox S Jf vrtlvxd, 
City Hospital, Newark, N J Gros. patliolog) of cardio 
vascular svphihs Joseph Earle Moore, James H 
Dvxglade and John C Reisixger, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore Diagnosis and treatment of cardiovascular s)phihs 
Hvrold E B Pardee, New York Clinical course of cardio¬ 
vascular s)plnlis Willi AVI D Reid, Boston University 
Afcdical School, Boston Roentgen findings m cardiovascular 
svphilis T VY F Sciiaviberc, Philadelphia Treatment of 
cardiovascular svphilis ASM vrtuix, Lmversit) of Miclii 
gan kiedical School, Ann Arbor, Mich Micropatholog) of 
cardiovascular s)philis 

Avifricvx Hospitvl Association, Chicago Hospitals and 
Hospital Librarv Service Bureau Exhibit of hospital building 
plans and specifications, bulletins, pad age libraries, statistical 
charts and general information pertaining to the construction, 
niamtcnancc and operation of hospitals 

\viiRicvx Librvrv Associvtiox, Chicago Hospital 
I tbrar) Service Exhibit showing the therapeutic value of 
reading cases of carefull) selected books, inagazmes, etc, for 
use 111 hospitals 

XviERtcvN Pit vRviACFUTiCAL Associ vTiox Baltimore 
National Formular) Revision Committee Exhibit consisting 
ot some N F vehicles suitable for prescription practice, 
ictiial preparation of a t)pical prescription charts showing 
the results of qiicstiomiaircs received from phvsicians leading 
jircscription stores and hospital pharmacies, showing the actual 
Use of the National Formularv preparations 

American Socivl Hygiene Associvtiox For description 
see Section ox Preventive and Indlstrivl Medicine and 
Public Hevltii 


Amlficvx Social Hyciexe Associvtiox (Cooperative 
exhibit with the Ameficvn Hevrt Associvtiox) Tor 
description sec Ajiericvn Hevrt Associvtiox 


Aviepicvn Society ror the Coxtfol of Cancer, New 
York Exhibit consisting of posters, statistical graph? and 
maps concerning control of cancer 
Waiter S Coexell, Division of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Citv of Philadelphia School medical inspec¬ 
tion Exhibit of charts and photographs showing prevatciice of 
phvsical defects m school children, relative amount of correc 
tivc service given by private ph)sicians and hospital clinics 
measures for the control of infectious diseases with special 
reference to diphtheria, scarlet fever and smallpox reduction m 
Philadelphia diphtheria rate, vaccination status of Philadelphia 
school children, conduct of special classes for tuberculous, 
crippled, partly sighted and deaf children, standard method of 
sanitary survey of school buildings 


I ouis I Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan), 
New York Exiiibit of charts showing new mortality data on 
appendicitis, diabetes and pernicious anemia 

Elwyn Training School, Elvvvn, Pa (E A Whitnc)) 
Education and training of the mental defective Exhibit consist 
mg of pictures, charts and samples of the hand work done ) 
the children of the Elvv)n Training School 


Medicvl 
(Walter F 


Society 

Donaldson, 


OF THE State of Pennsylvania 
secretar)) Work of the kfedical 
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Defense nnd ^fulicnl ntiic\oIcncc ruiuls mcl tlic work nccom- 
nlisliet! 1)\ some of tlic committees, siieli is tilt Commission on 
Oiiictr tlic Coiiiimttcc on Mcntnl H>gititc niid tlit Committee 
on Public Kehtioiis 

NUtionai Board or Midicai L\amim ns, Plnhdclplin 
Exlnbit of charts dcscribiiiB tlit work mid progress of the 
AMion-il Board of Medical Exaiiiiiicrs 

\ATIONtL Co^^l ESS OE PARENTS AND TeACIIERS, Plllh- 
delpliia Sinmiicr round up of children nxliihit of charts 
ami posters describing the object, growth and material lor 
carrjiiig on the work of the smmncr round up of children 
S \\ nil Nrw\tA\LR For description see Section on 
O niTII \LMOLOG\ 

Pen s\l\\nia St\te Department or Hi \i tii Bureau 
of Public Health Education, Crippled Cliildrcn s Hospital 
E\liibit of framed photographs depicting pin steal and thera¬ 
peutic factors at the Crippled Cliildrcns Hospital, roentgeno¬ 
grams showing results of orthopedic worl 

Pitii ADLi nuA Sctioor or Occupational Theraps and 
Pesnss I \ \NiA Occupation \i T herapi Association PInIa 
tlclplna ENliihit consisting of demonstrations of occupational 
tlieraps, craft work and pictures of the work of occupationil 
therapj departments m PeimsjUatin hospitals, charts showing 
the work of the Pliiladclphia School of Occupational Ihcrape 
laliic of occupation as treatment for mental, orthopedic, car¬ 
diac, tuberculous and general medical and surgical cases 

Onitfp States Department of A-CRicuiTurr Washing¬ 
ton D C Buresu or Animai Industrv Animal tuber¬ 
culosis eradication ENlnbit of panels set on tables showing 
representations of a cow, a pig and a hen, by means of con¬ 
cealed lights, anatomies of the animats and the common locations 
of tuberculosis m each species arc shown Bure\u or Ciiem- 
iSTRi AND Soils Vitamin miestigation ENlnbit showing 
file Mtamm content of coninicrcial products iinestigatcd for the 
Pood and Drug Administration, and showing the effects of cer 
tain commercial processes on Mtannns in fruits and \egetablcs 
Bupeau of Entomologs Elies m relation to osteoinjehtis 
Exlnbit of cases of living flies, demonstration on rearing ot 
lanae, photographs, charts and patiiologic material illustrating 
the work of the bureau on this subject 
United States DErvRTMtNT or Commerce Bureau or 
Minfs, W^ashiiigton, D C Testing the effectiveness of gis 
masks Exlnbit showing the methods of testing gas masl s 
before approial bj the United States Bureau of Mines methols 
of obtaining desired concentration of gases m which to test 
masks masks that protect and masks that fad, are demonstrated 

U'lTED States Ph \rmacopeial Convention, Washington 
B C Pharmacopeia of the United States Exhibit consisting 
of historical material connected with past revisions of the United 
States Pliarmacoiieia with a display of Pharmacopeia drugs and 
preparations embodjmg the official products 

United States Pubiic Health Service For description 
sec under Pathologic and LAuoPATOKi 

American Medical Association 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry Posters and 
specimens illustrating the efforts of the Council in the interests 
of scientific medicine and rational prescribing The exhibit cites 
tJP'cal examples of the Council’s problems and illustrates some 
of the methods used in solving them 
CoviMiTTiE ON Foods of the Council on Pharmacy and 
C iiLviisTRY Posters showing membership of the committee 
ds purpose statistical data significance of the seal of the 
eomnnUce information on the contemplated book ‘ Accepted 
roods requirements for consideration of foods for acceptance, 
uud niforination and data being collected by the Committee 

^MEncAN ^fEDICAL ASSOCIATION ChEMICVL LABORATORY 

fosters and specimens bearing on such subjects as newer sjn- 
t letics comparative prices of propnetarj and nonproprictary 
'■onedics and drug control 

Berevu of Investicvtion ENlnbit of (1) a senes of 
Wiicational posters on the nostrum evil and qiiackerv prtpartd 


bv the burcTii for the use of plnsicnus health officials schools 
and colleges etc (2) some special posters prepared bv the 
bureau dealing with certain dangerous or misleading exploited 
cosmetics, (3) pamphlets on the nostrum evil and quackery 
prepared and issued bj the bureau for the purpose of furnishing 
information casilj and iiicNpensnelv to the medical profession 
and the public (4) the volume “Nostrums and Quackerj ’ 
prepared and issued bj the bureau, (5) exhibit of lantern slides 
illustrating certain phases of the nostrum evil 

Council on Mldicvl Education and Hospitals (1) 
Reliable information about medical education, licensure, reci¬ 
procity, hospitals postgraduate courses, accredited internships 
and approved clinieal and radiologic laboratories, (2) displav 
of colored maps and charts showing data regarding progress 
of medical education and development of hospitals, (3) lists of 
medical colleges hospitals and laboratories approved hv the 
Council (4) essentials and methods of approval, and other 
pamphlet publications on medical education and hospital service 

Burfvu or Health vnd Plblic Lnstruction Exhibit 
of (1) charts and posters of the Baby W’'elfare senes (2) 
pamphlets showing cooperative work of National Education 
Association and the bureau, (3) Manual of Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Periodic Health Exaimnations ’ and the blanks 
prepared by the bureau for the conduct of the eNanunatioiis, 
to vvhieli particular attention will be classed, (4) publications 
of the bure lu for the medical and health education of the 
public 

Bircvu of Legal Medicine and Lecislation Posters 
showing activities of the bureau status of lye legislation, the 
luiirbcr ot states having basic science laws and the results of 
such legislation states having annual registration requircineiifs 
states providing for eugenic sterilization of the feebleminded, 
state and federal legislation of interest to physicians 

AMEPtevN Medical Association Libpary Graphic 
demonstration by charts and posters of the various services 
rendered by the library to the individual phvsician An DNlubit 
of the QuARTERLt CuJiULATiv E INDEX Medicus, spccimeus 
illustrating the relerencc sen ice, samples of package libraries 
and periodical lending service 

Cot NCiL ON Phvsical Tiierapy Posters and charts 
demonstrating that physical therapy is not necessarily a special 
branch of medicine but a valuable adjunct to the practitioner 
authoritative facts concerning tlie various branches of physical 
therapv based on scientific evidence, apparatus demonstrating 
the transmission efficiency of numerous ultraviolet transmitting 
glasses and a technical demonstration of a diathermy mach nc 
motion pictures illustrating massage and therapeutic exercise 
as a treatment m certain diseases 

Awards 

There will be two classes of awards, consisting each of (n) a 
gold medal, (6) a silver medal, (r) a bronze medal and (rf) three 
certificates of merit 

Note —The special (subsidized) exhibits (Presh Pathologv 
Exhibit Fracture Exhibit and Varicose Veins Exhibit) and the 
exhibits of the headquarters of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion are not open to awards 

Class I 

Awards m class I arc made for exhibits of mdividual investi¬ 
gations which are judged on basis of origiinlity and excellence 
of presentation 

Ci ASS H 

Awards m class II are made for exhibits which do not 
exemplifv purely crpcnmcntal studies, which arc judged on tin 
basis of the excellence of correlating facts and cnccIIciicc of 

presentation 

Medals arc awarded only to individuals A special certificate 
ot merit will be awarded to the best educational cxlubil m the 
Fducational Cla sifieatioii (this includes c hihits hv iiatioinl 

societies etc ) 

The jure on awards will he composed of seven iKrsoiis It 
will make the dsc ions on \\ ediiesflav Hie mines of tin jnrv 
will not be available until alter the decisions hive h en jiuhlisl ul 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAM OR THE OPENING GENERAL 
MEETING 

Academy of Music, Tuesday, June 9, 8 p m 
Music 

Call to Order bj the President, William Glrkv Morcw, 
W ashlngton, D C 

Invocation Rev Flovd W Tomkins, Rector o£ llolj 
Trinity P E Church 

Address Hon Girroito Pinciiot, Governor of Ptniisvl 
V ama 

Address Hon Harri A AfACKEi, Mavor of Pliiladelphn 
Address of W tlcome Ross \ Pattlrson, President, 
Medical Socict) of the Stale of Pcnnsvlvann 
Address of Weleome Geoi t l P liluLLLR, Prcsidint, 
Philadelphia County Afedical Societv 
Armouncemenls George C \ eacer. Chairman Local Com 
mittee on 'Arrangements 
Music. 

Introduction mid Installation of President Elect T Stvuu 
Judd, Rochester, ilimi 
Address E Stare Jt dd 

Presentation of Medal to Retiring President, Wit t tam 
Gerrn Morgan E C Heckel, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees 
Music 


THE PROGRAMS OF THE SECTIONS 

Outline of the Scientific Proceedings—The Prehininary 
Program and the Official Program 

The following papers are announced to he read brforc the 
various sections Tlie order here is not necessarily the order 
that will be followed in the Official Program, nor is the list 
complete The Official Program w ill be similar to those issued 
in previous years, and will contain the final program of each 
section wath abstracts of the papers, as well as lists of com¬ 
mittees, program of the Opening General Mcctmg, list of enter 
tainments map of Philadelphia and other information To 
prevent misunderstandings and protect the interest of advertisers 
It IS here announced that this Offimal Program will contain no 
adv erhsemerrts It is copvnghtcd by the American Medical 
Association and will not he distnbtrtcd before the session A 
copy will he given to each rdlovv on Tcgistration 


SECTION ON PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

METTS IN RAH ROOM, MENICIEAI AUDITOUIUM 

orncERS or section 

Chairman—L W Goeiivm Albanv, N 1 
Woe Cliairmin—r M Smith Iowa City 
Secretary— Rtcinald Eitz, Boston 

ENCcutive Committee—R e ssEi I L Cecil New York, Eralst 
E Irons, Chicago, L W Gouiivm, Albanv, N Y 


Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
The Etiology of Heart Disease (Lantern Demonstration) 

Roeeet H Hal-sev, New Yorl 

Studies on Patients Before and After Prostatectomy woth Par¬ 
ticular Reference to Cardiac Conditions (Lantern Demon 
stration) 

Heenian L KRETsemrEE and C M Bacon, CIncago, 
and L W Woodrute, Joliet, Ill 
The Billmgs Lecture (Lantern Demonstration) 

Henrv a Christian Boston 
Postinfluenzal Cardiovascular Disturbances, UsiiaUv Unrecog- 
mzed, with Report of Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 
Cearence H Andrews, Atlantic City, N J 
Hypertension (Lantern Demonstration) 

N S Dav is III Chicago 
Pancreatic Extract an the Treatment of \ngnn Pectoris and 
lutermrttent Claudication 

r R. Nuzum, Santa Barbara, Calif 


Thursday, June J1—9 a m. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Borderline Cases of Hvper- 
tfi} roidism (Motion Picture Demonstration) 

, C B LucTNtnjriL, Des Momes, Iowa 

file Jvelation of Disorders of the Gastro-Intcshnal Tract to 
Anemia (Lantern Demonstration) 

„ 'William B Castle, Boston 

Chairman s Address (Lantern Demonstration) 

^ ^ L W'’ GoiHAvr Albanv N Y 

'Vn Appr nsal of the Present Treatment of Diabetes (Lantern 
Demonstration) E P Joslin, Boston 

The LfTcct of Easting and the Ketogenic Diet on Juvenile 
Epilepsy at the End of Ten Years (Lantern Demonstra 
Poll) H R Geteetn New \orL 

Treatment of Obcsitv with Low Calorv Diets (Lantern Demon 
stntion) Ft VNK A Evans, Pittsburgh 

The J reatment of Ncphntic Edema bv Acid Thcrapv (Lantern 
Dcmoustration) E IL Lvsumet, Ann Arbor, Midi 

Friday, June 12—9 a m 
Election of Officers 
Should the Internist Know Svphilis’ 

Lov D Thomison Hot Springs NaDonal Park, Ark 
The Experimental Transmission of Endemic Tvphus Through 
Biles of Tropical Rat Mites (Lantern Demonstration) 
iBedeoi d Shelmire and W E Dove, Dallas, Texas 
Benign Bleeding Leo Kessel, \evv 1-orL 

Immediate Cccosfomv m the Treatment of Mercuric Chloride 
Poisoning (Lantern Demonstration) 

Samuel S Btegee Cleveland 
The Relationship of Focal Infection to Certain General Problems 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

CuviiES N Meadee Denver 
A Consideration of Home Treatment Versus Institutional 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

Paul H Ringer, Asheville, N C 


SECTION ON SURGERY, GENERAL 
AND ABDOMINAL 

'tIEETS IN HMI ON ENHitllTION ELOOE LEVEL, 
MlNICirVL yUDlTOETUM 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
ClniTimn— Wlen E Inanwel, Chicago 
lice Chairman— rrANTt K Bolvnd Atlanta Ga 
Secretary— Fred W RvNTttN Rochester, 'Mann 
ENcentrre Committee— Donmd C Bveedue Rochester Mmn 
Frank II Lvnni Boston, Allen B KaNANTH., Chicago 

Wednesday^ June 10—2 p m 
The Fun Tlnckness Skm Graft m the Correction of Soft Tissue 
Deformities E C Padgett Kansas Citv ilo 

rNpcnmcntal Shock A Studv of Its Production and Treatment 
(Lantern Demonstration) • 

Alfred Blalock, Nashvalle, Tenn 
Subphreme Abscess (Lantern Demonstration) 

D C Elkin Atlanta, Ga 
The Principles of Treatment of Tuberculous and Bontuber 
cnlons Empvcma (Lantern Demonstration) 

CvRL A Heddlom CIncago 
The Advantages of a Prehmmarv Cecostomy ui Resection of 
tlie Colon and Rectum (Lantern Demonstration) 

Allen O IVhipple New lork 
Clinical Observations Before and After -Operation in Cases of 
Hvpcrthyroidism (Lantern Demonstration) 

WnxiAM r Rifmioff, Jr, Baltimore. 
Aberrant ThvToid (Lantern Demonstration) 

R B Cvttell, Boston 


Thursday, Jime 11—2 p m 

Chairmans Address Congenital Deformihes of the Hand 
(L-ontern Demonstration) At lfn B Kanav ei Chicago 
’hsttc -Operation to Restore Voluntarv Anal Control (^iiterii 
Demonstration) Haev-ev B Stone, Baltimore 

'istnlcctoim (Lantern Demonstration) „ , , .r,„„ 

L A. Buie, Rocliester ilum 

holecvstitis and Cholelithiasis, Based on Seven Hundred 

Operative Cases < n -r 

Wit I TAM D Haggaed, Nashville, tvra 
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The Sigi'ificince of ChoIcc\stitis ind Gstic Duct Olislruction 
m tlie rornntion of Cilcitim Cnrbointc Gillstoiies (I an- 
tctu Dcmoiistr-ition) D B Piiemistlk, Chicogo 

Treitmciit and Rccoii<itructi\c Surgery of Ciiicer of the Tice 
(I intern Dcmonstntion) 

Gordon B New, Roclicstcr, Mum 
Bractiirts of the Shull (Lintern Deinonstrition) 

Claude C Golem \n, Richinond, Ya 

Friday, June 12—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

Surgical Treitmcnt of Pick’s Disease (Linterii Denionstrntion') 

Claude S Beck, Clevehiid 
Progressuc Gmgreue of the Ahdomiinl Will (Lnnterii Dcm- 
onstntioii) Feank S Linn, Baltimore 

The Ncurogciuc Factor in Chronic Peptic Ulcer 

Witten B Runs, San Antonio, Tcnts 
The Treitnient of Peptic Ulcer and Neurocircuhtory Asthenn 
bj Sitprareinl Deuenatioii 

George W Crile, Cle% eland 
The Present Status of the Problem of Anesthesia 

Arthur Dean Bevan, Chicigo 
The Value of Electrosurgcri m the Treatment of MTliginnt 
Conditions (Lantern Demonstration) 

A C Scott, Temple, Tevas 


SECTION ON OBSTETRICS, GYNECOLOGY 
AND ABDOMINAL SURGERY 
meets in hill on eniiidition eloor le\el, 

MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 

OFFICERS or SECTION 
Cliairman— Emil No\ \k, Baltimore 
Vice Chairman—P PRAarr Detroit 
Secretarj— Fred L Admr, Chicago 

Execiitne Committee—CxRt Henry Dams, Illilwanl cc, J C 
Masson, Rochester, Minn Emil Novak, Baltimore 

Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
Proplij lactic Gjnecologj m Postnatal Patients (Lantern 
Demonstration) A E Lash, Chicago 

Infcrtihtj and Steriliti (Lantern Demonstration) 

Irmng F Stein and Michiel L Leventhal, Chicago 
Uterine Hemorrhage in Pehic Iiitlammatory Disease (L intern 
Demonstration) 

C Frederic FimMANN, San Eranciseo 
The Problem of “Clinical Gonorrhea’’ in Women (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

Emili Dunninc Barringer, New Tork 
rxpericiice w itli Carcinoma of the CerviN Uteri at the ^lemorial 
Hospital (Lantern Demonstration) 

William P Heali, New Tork 
The Discoeerv of Cancer of the Uterus in Its Earlier Stages 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Frederick V Emmert, St Louis 
A Medical Sfudj of One Thousand Marriages (Lantern 
Demonstration) Robept L Dickinson, New York 

Thursday, June 11—9 a m 

Chairmans Address The Biologic Siginficanee of the Female 
Reproductne Cjcle (Lantern Demonstration) 

Emil Novak, Baltimore 

S}MPOSWM 0,V HORMO^ES Of THE FEMALE 
The Role of the Female Scn Hormone (Lantern Deinonstn 
tion) Robert 1 Frank, New \ork 

The Relation of the Anterior Pituitary to the Female Scn 
Cicle Philip Edward Smith New ’lork 

Quantitatue Studies on the Hjpophjseal Oiarian Relationships 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

John C Burch, J M Wolfe William L Williams 
and R S Cunningham Nashville Tenn 
The Role of Progestin m the PemTle Reproductne Cjcle 

George Van S Smith Brookline, Mass 
the Phxlogcnj of Menstruation (Lantern Demonstration) 

Capl G Hartmvn, Baltimore 

_ Friday, June 12—9 a m 

Election of Officers 

The Modified Aschheim Zondek Test Purther Obscrxatioiis 
(Lantern Demoiibtration) 

P r Schneider Eianston 111 


CompTriboii of Tests for Pregmnee 

kliLO R White mid A O Severance, Detroit 
Involution of the Uterus (Lantern Demonstration) 

J AViiitridge Willi VMS, BTitimore. 
“Stiic’’ Obstetrics (Lantern Demonstration) 

H j Epstein and A J Fleischer, New York 
Delascd Libor Caused bj Shortened or Short Umbilical Cord 
(Lintern Demonstration) 

John P Gardiner, Toledo, Ohio 
Tre itmcnt of Goiter Complicating Pregnanc> (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) 

R D Mlsscv and W A Plummer Rochester, ktmn 
Prophjhctic Injection Treatment of Varicose Veins During 
Pregnancy (Lantern Demonstration) 

H O McPheeters, Minneapolis 
PIijsictI Tiid Economic AdvantTges of Gvnoplastic Repairs of 
Old Lacerations After Childbirth (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) J L Bums, Cleveland 


SECTION ON OPHTHALMOLOGY 

MEETS ON STAGE OP MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 

OFPICERS OF SECTION 
Chairinan— George F Suker Chicago 
Vice Chairman— Hunter H McGuire, Winchester, Va 
Secretarj—M illiam C Finnoff, Denver 
ENCcutive Committee— Edward B Hfckei , Pittsburgh 

T B Holi ouAv Philadelphn, George r Suker, Chicago 

Fellows are reminded that the meetings of the section will 
be called to order prompth oi the hour scheduled for opening 
The formal reading of the papers will be omitted, as reprints 
of the papers on the program ha\e alrcadj been delivered to 
Fellows 

Each essajist will be given ten minutes in which to sum¬ 
marize the points in his paper and introduce the discussion 
(except in the case of five minute papers), and five niinutes in 
which to dose the discussion 

The Fellows appointed to open the discussion of any paper 
will be allowed ten minutes Subsequent speakers will be hm 
ited to five minutes 

The papers and all discussions will be printed and bound 
forming the Transactions ol the Section on Ophthalmologv for 
1931 Copies of the Transactions may be obtained at ?! SO 
each if subscriptions are sent to The Journal or the 
American Medical Associvtion S3S North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago bj July 1 as onlj enough copies are printed to cover 
subscriptions received to the time of going to press 

Fellows are requested to register m the section registration 
book at the entrance The full name and complete postoffite 
address should be written plamlv 

Wednesday, June 10—2 p na 
Chairmans Address (Lantern Demonstration) 

GfcOi rr r SuKFR, Chicago 
The Aqueous Humor m Glaucoma A klAciTOT Pans Prance 
Hereditarj Juvenile Glaucoma SmiplcN (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) 

Robert H Courtnev and Eviorv Hilt Richmond, Va 
Discussion to be opened hj Edward A Shumwav Phih- 
dclphia and John O McRev nolds, Dallas Icxas 
Adult Hereditarv Anterior Megalophthalmus Sme Glaucoma a 
Definite Disease Entitv, with Especial Reference to 
Cataract Extraction in These Cases (Lantern Dcmniistra- 
tioii) Derrick T Vvil Jr Cincinnati 

Discussion to be opened bj Edward J Clrrvn Kaiuas 
Citj, Mo and JoNAs S Eriedenwvid Baltimore 
The Nature and Origin of the Pigmented Streaks Caused hj 
Separation of the Choroid (Lantern Demonstration) 
r H Vi KiiorrF, Boston 
Discussion to be opened bv T B Hoiiowav, PInIa 
elelphia and E V L Bl ow n Chicago 
The Clinical Results of the Inlranasal Tear Sac Operation 
(Lantern Demonstration) J M M’l st Allentown Pa 
Discussion to be opened In J Sin i don Ci vrk I reeporl 
III and \\ B Cli VMiii KLIN, Cleveland 
The Pathologv and Treatment of Corneal Lleers (Uantern 
Uemoiiblralion) OsevK B \iii it Chicaeo 

Di cU'Sion to he opened h\ Eltiii i C Pi ti r Phila 
delplua and John Grel Jr, St Louis 
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Thursday, June 11—2 p m 

Demonstration Session Exhibition o£ New Instruments 
and Appliances 

The b,eed of Medical Social Sen ice in Eje Clinics 

■Geouge S Dcrai, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by Jonv Heudliit Waite, 
Boston and Har\e\ James Howakd, St Louis 
Orbital Metastisis from Malignant Tumors of the Suprarenal 
(Lantern Demonstration) Frank E Burch, St Paul 
Discussion to be opened b> Peter ICroneeld, Chicago, 
and P\RKi R Hi ath, Detroit 

Chiasmal Sjmptoms in Intracranial Tumors (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration') I oi AL E Da\ is Chicago 

Discussion to be opened In Teaiii e S Fai, Philadelplna, 
and Ci irrorn B alktr 1 os Angeles 
The Ductless Glands as They Appertun to Eye Diseases and 
Surgery (Lantern Demonstration') 

\ D RtrurMANN Cleiclaiid 
Discussion to be opened by George W Ci ili , Qciclaiid 
and WiiiiiM Fintmater Philadelplna 
Practical Points m Ophthalmic Practice A Study on Recent 
Food Researches (Lantern Demonslralion'l 

1 \i~T\ \ Lane Minncaiinlis 
Discussion to be opened hi Rotirrr S Lamii Washing¬ 
ton, D C and A. N LL\roi\E Kansas Citi, M<i 
Some Anomalies of the Fundus Stereoscopic Photographic 
DemonstTation (lairteam Dcinonstratiou) 

Ai TiiUR J Brni 11 \lhain A A 
Discussion to be opened bi Rorekt \ os nnt III m)T, 
Chicago and F HnrnERT Haessilu Milwaukee. 
Choroidercmia (Lantern Demonstration) 

Walter R Parker, Detroit, and F Bkece Ft m ick, 
Ann Arbor Mich 

Discussion to be opened bi rniiesn B Spieth, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Hai u\ M W eed Buffalo 

Friday, June 12 —2 p m 
Executive Session 
Election of Officers 

The Mechanism of Accommodaticm Facts and Fancies 
(Lantern Demonstration) M H Le Lrinr St 1 <mis 
Discussion to he opened b\ \\ B I-sve esiri Boston, 
and CiiAPirs A Rmin Kcw Orleans 
Isonns of Refraction Ldwaid Jack.son, Dciner 

Discussion to be opened bv Da\ id M 1 \'i i ls, Boston 
and J Monroe Tuouinoton Pluladclplui 
1 he Pocket llap 1 he Safest Method for Lxtraction of Senile 
Cataract (Lantern Demonstration) 

Cn \REES Nei SON SpR\TT Minneapolis 
Discussion to be opened IrrM ii i iam A Fisher, Chicago, 
and Samuei G Higcins Milwaukee 
He'perghceraia in Persons a\ath Adeaiiccd Senile Cataract 

C S O Brien Iowa Cits 
Discussion to be opened be D B Kirei, Kew 'korlv, and 
Alan C NVoods Baltimore 

Postoperative Nonc-vpnlsn c Siibcboroidal Hemorrhage (Lantern 
Demonstration) Blrnnpd Samuels, New 'Aork 

Discussion to be opened bv F C Ellett, Memphis, 
Tenn and Edward Stiei fn PitLsburgli 
IntraOcular Hemorrhage Following Operations on the Globe 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

HAUin W tVooDPurr Joliet Ill 
Discussion to be opened be William H M ii der, 
Chicago, and Alueut E Bulbon, Fort Wayne, Ind 


SECTION ON LARYNGOLOGY, OTOLOGY 
AND RHINOLOGY 

MEETS ON STACE OF MUJvICUAL AUDIXOPIUM 

OFFICERS or SECTION 

Chairman— Thomas E CAiiMODe Dcnecr 
■Vice Qiairman— Don M Ca-mpiiell Detroit 
Secretary— Gatreel Tucker, Philadelphia 

Executrec Committee—tViLLEeai V Muilin Cleveland, 
Robert C L\Ncn Neev Orleans, Thomas E Carmodv, 
Dene<er 

Wednesday, June It)—9 a m 
Oiairmans Address Thomas E Carmodt Deneer 

Clinical Research in Otolan ngology (Lantern Demonstration) 

E P Fowa-ER Neev Yorl 

Discussion to be opened by Ralth Butler and 
Fteldinf O Lewis Philadelphia, and S J CROeeE 
Baltanore 


Obscreations on Postopcratiee Adcnoidcctomy (Lantern Demon 

, T T Hilt, IVatereillc, Maine 

Discussion to be opened by George FExiEroLF anH 
Curtis C E\es Philadelphia 

The Filament and Nonfilament Count Its Diagnostic and 
Prognostic Value (Lantern Demonstration) 

WiiLiAM V Mullin and G C Large, Cleedand 
Discussion to be opened by Thomas Fitz-Hugh Jr 
Philadelphia ’ ’ 

Pneumococcus Pseudomembranous Pharyaigitis 

DE WwNE G RicHEt, Pittsburgh 
Discussion to be opened bi M'alter Roberts and 
Horace J Wiiliams, Philadelphia 
Adianlagcs of tlie Intubation Method of Introducing Opaque 
Mediums for Bronchography m Children (Lantern 
Demonstration) Simlel Iglauer, Cincinnati 

Discussion to be opened by L H Clerf and Eucene P 
Pen DEI GRASS, Pliiladelphia 


Thursday, June II—9 a m 

Iiiadence of Acute Otitis Arcdia in Infants and Aoung Children 
During 1910 1931 Variations m the Clinical Picture 
(Lantern Dcninnstration) Ai trfd J Cone SL Louis 
Disaissicm to be opened hr GroRCE M Coates and 
John R Daaits, Jil, Philadelphia, and A F Hart 
MANN, St Louis 

Clinical Studies of tlie Natural Ostium of (he Afa\ilfary Sums 
(Lantern Demonstration) At C AfaERbON, Kew Aork 
Discussion to be opened by O A'^ Batson George B 
Wood and Henka Dinte^neass, Philadelphia, and 
SiDMA A \NKALFR 'New Aork 
A Stiidi of tlie Intra-Antral Air Pressure Incident to Respira 
ton E\cnrsion and Its Effect on Drainage (Lantern 
Demonstration) John B MlMlrraa W'^asliington Pa 
Discussion to he opened hi R I Hunter, Philadelphia 
Liuisiial and Interesting Case of Pansinusitis in WTich AH of 
the Ten Sinuses \A ere Iinolied and Each Sinus Required 
a Radical Operation 

T J 0 Stmt AN Portland Marne 
Discussion to he opened hi Edward H Cimpbeil, 
Roni I T r Ridpith and Samlt:l R Skilleen, Jr, 
PhiJadcIphn 

Tlirombosis of tlic Lateral Sinus (Lantern Demonstration) 

John B Potts Omalia 
Discussion to he opened hi D B Gleison, J A 
Bmuiitt ami Lewis Eimilr Philadelphia 
Present Status of the Surgical Treatment of Suppuratiie Alen 
ingilis of OtiDc and Nasal Origin (Lantern Demonstra 
tion) AA P Dagleton, Newark A J 

Discussion to be opened b\ I rancis C Gr-int 
J Ci-AivENCE Ikeeler aud Benjamin H Shuster 
Pluladclpliia 

Hie Chemical and Biochemical Studi in Diseases of the Kasai 
Accessori Sinuses (Lantern Demonstration) 

SiDNEA Israel, Houston Tesas 
Discussion to be opened by AI itthew S Ersner, Phila 
dciphia 

Friday, June 12—9 a m 
Election of OfBcers 


Exhibition of New Instruments and Appliances 

Reports of Committees 

Necrology 

Geotce M Coates, Philadelphia Chairman Aptiiur 
W Proetz St Louis, Thomas E Carmoda Denier 
I ye Legislation. 

Cnnv alier J ackson Philadelphia, Cliainnan 
Exanuniiig Board m Otolary iigologi 

Joseph C Beck, Chicago Chairman RobeptC Ranch 
New Orleans 

Otorhinologic Higiene of SAiimmmg 

H Marshall Taaior Tacksoinille, Fla, Chairman 
Tlie Adult Deaf and tlie Deafened Quid 

Harold M Haas New Aork Chairman 


lational lutcr-Societv on Deafness Preieiition 
t Review of Besredkas’ Local Immuiuty ,, c r 

E IV Carpenter, Greenville S u 
Disciission to be opened by John A Kolmer, Pina 
delpliia 

■ary ngology m Relation to Disease of the Hematopoietic 
System, Especially Purpura and Agranulocytosis 

Claude L La Rue Shrei eport, La 
Discussion to be opened hi O H Perra Pepper 
Karl M Houser PJuladelphia 
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Dngiiosis and Treatment of Afaliginiit Conditions of the 
Lar\ngopliarj n\ (Lantern Demonstration) 

Hfivna B Orton, Newark, N J 
Discussion to he opened b\ Chevalier Jackson, Phila¬ 
delphia, and ToitN E MacKlnt\, New York 
The Relation of the Nasal Sinuses to Asthma 

Harold G Toura Boston 
Discussion to be opened bj Richard A Kern and 
Harri P Schlnck Philadelphia 
Bronchoscopj as an Aid m Diagnosis of Pulmonary Disorders 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Edward A Looper Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened b\ Wili iam E Moorl and 
Robert 111 Lukens, Philadelphia 


SECTION ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

MEETS IN BALLROOM, MUMCIPII AUDITOI lUM 

orncERs or section 

Chairman—C A Aldrich, Wmnetka Ill 
Vice Chairman— Ralph M T\son Philadelphia 
Secretarj— Alfred A Walkei Birmingham, Ala 
E\ecutiie Committee— William A Mli iierin, Augusta Ga 
WnriAM Westok, Columbia, S C , C A Aldrich 
Y innctka. Ill 

Tuesday, June 9— 2 30 p m 
Pediatric Clinic to be Conducted at the Philadelphia General 
Hospital bj Charles Hr\nLr Smith, New York, and 
James C Sm ill, Philadelphia 

Wednesday, June 10—2 p m 

Cliairinan’s Address Looking Torward m Pediatrics 

C A Aldrich, Winnetl a III 
Some Obsenations on Anemia in Infancy 

Leokard G Parsons Birmingham England 
Thromboci topenic Purpura in Childliood (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) 

Stafford McLein Kathepinc Kreidel and John 
Caffe\, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Ralph M Tsson Plnla 
delph a D C Wharton Smith, Baltimore, and John 
ClFFEt, New York 
Otitis Media as a Pediatrician Sees It 

Joseph Bpenneminn Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by M E Arduckle St Louis 
and Elgene Rosimond, Mempliis Teiiii 
Tetanj Accompanied b\ HyperpvrcNia and Vomiting m the 
Pirst Dais of Life An Unusual Sjiidroiuc (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

Miirpas H Bass and Samuel Kirelitz, New Aorl 
Pertussis Its Early Diagnosis and Treatment with Rectal 
Ether (Lantern Demonstration) 

W Ambrose McGee Richmond \ a 
Discussion to be opened bj Philip Moen Stimson, New 
York, and Louis W Sauer, Eiaiistoii, Ill 

Thursday, June 11—2 p m 

A Clinical Test of the Antiracbitic Potencl of the Mill of 
Cows Fed Irradiated Yeast or Ergosterol (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

Alfred E Hess and J Jt Lfwis New lork 
Discussion to be opened bi Jessf R Gepsti ei Chicago 
Henri J Gerstfnberger, Cleieland, and Milium 
IVeston Columbia, S C 

Congenital Pjloric Obstruction (Lantern Demonstration) 

Orville Bapboup Peoria Ill 
Di'cussion to be opened bj Roger H Dennett, New 
York, and kl Hikes Roberts, Atlanta Ga 

yi l/POS/M/ OV \CPHRITIS 
A Consideration of Certain Phases of Nephrosclerosis in Child¬ 
hood 

A Gpaeme Mitciifll and George M iptin Gllst 
Cincinnati 

bource anti Role of Urinarj Protein in Nephritis 

William A Thomas Chicago 
Acute Glomerular Nephritis in Children Treatment of the 
Cerebral Afamfcstatioiis (Lantern Denionstration) 
Renneth D Blackfcn and Charles E McKhann 
Boston 


Nephrosis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Samuel Amberg, Rochester, Mmn 
Discussion on papers of Drs kliTCiiELL and Guest 
Thomas Blackfan and McKhakn, and Amberc to 
be opened bj Fred Schlutz, Chicago, and C A 
Aldrich, Wmnetka, Ill 

Friday, June 12—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

The Differential Diagnosis of Allergic and Infectious Upper 
Respirator! Conditions m Children (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) M B Cohen and J A Rudolph, Cle\ eland 
Discussion to be opened bi Bret Ratner, New Aork 
Conaalescent Care for Hospital Infants (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) Henra D Chapin, BroiiNAille, N 

Discussion to be opened bv Elmer L Timmons, Colo¬ 
rado Springs, Colo How ard C Carpenter, Plnla- 
delplna and Joseph Brennemann, Chicago 
Some Correlations of Bod! Afeasurements and Plijsiologic 
Processes in A'’oung Children (Lantern Demonstration) 
AViliiam Palmer Lucas and Heien Bpenton Ppaop, 
San Eraiicisco 

Discussion to be opened bA Richapd kf Smith, Boston, 
and Isaac A Abt, Chicago 

Treatment in Intancj of Congenital Dislocation of the Hip 

Charles H Jaeger, Ncav A'crk 
Discussion to be opened bA Taaies S Speed, klempliis, 
Ttnn and F Ei mep Johnson, Ncav AMrk 
4 Stiidj of One Hundred and SiNty Infants AAitli Eczema 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Fpancis Scott Smath San Eraiicisco 
Discussion to be opened bv John Airman, Rochester, 
N A 


SECTION ON PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 

meets in hall on enhibition fioor lea el, 
MUNICIPAL auditorium 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Cliairman— Rlssfll M AA^ldfr, Chicago 
A^ice Chairman—R L Leva, Nbaa A'ork 
Secretarj—C H Greene Rocliestcr, kimn 
E\ecutiAe Committee—N kl Keith, Rochester Minn C AA^ 
Edmlnds, Ann Arbor, klich , Russell kl AA'ilder, Chicago 

Wednesday, June 10—2 p m 

The Regulation of Production and the runctioii of the kfale 
Se\ Hormone (Lantern Demonstration) 

Capi R kfooRE Chicago 
Discussion to be opened bj L G Roaantree, Rochester, 
Alum 

The ClicmistrA and Eunction of the Suprarenal Cortex (Lan¬ 
tern Dcinoiistratioii) 

\A AV Swingle and J J Pfiffner, Princeton, N J 
The Treatment of Addison’s Disease A\ith the Cortical Hormone 
of SAAingle and Pfiffner (Lantern Demonstration) 

C H Greene and L G Rowntpef, Roclicsier, klinii 
Discussion on papers of Drs Swingle and Pfifenfr, 
and Greene and Rowntili to be opened be John 
Abel Baltimore, and Roa G Hoskins Boston 
The Physiologic Regulation of Oiarnii AcU\H\ (Lantern 
Demonstration) Edgar At ei n Columbia, kfo 

A PliASiologic and Cluneal Studj of Placental Hormones (I an- 
tern Demonstration) J B Collip, Alontreal, Canada 
Discussion on papers of Drs Ali en and Cor i ii to be 
opened bj J P Pr att, Detroit Emil Noaak and 
E kl K Ceiling Baltimore, and AA^ir liam Engi i- 
bach Santa Barbara Calif 

ConiparatiAC Studies on Calcium Gluconate and Other Calcium 
Salts bA Oral Subcutaneous and Deep kfiiscular Adniinis- 
tratioii in klan and in Dogs 

Arnoid LirnrinrAN, GarA, Iiid 

Thursday, June 11—2 p m 

Cliairman s Address The Si-,iiificaiicc of Diet in Tlicrapj 
{Lantern Demonstration) 

leLssi II AI A\ ir Di R Chicago 
The AAork of the Comiiiiticc on Ponds of tile Aiiiericiii Afedical 
Association AIorri- I isnm i Cliicj,_o 

Some Recent \d\ancc5 in Our Knowledge of Nulritioii (Lantern 
Demonstration) H C Siiikman Nci A ork 

Dis 11 Sion to be opened b\ Jamis S AIcIistii, 
nirniiiiglnm Ala ’ 
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JocR A M A 
May 9 1931 


A PliYSiologic Basis for the Treatment of Pellagra, 

R. H Turner, New Orleans 
Discussion to he opened by LArAtuTTE B IMendll, 
New Haren, Conn 

The Causes of Obesity (Lantern Demonstration) 

L H Nei\ BURCH, Ann Arbor, Mich 
The Material in Liver Active in Pernicious Anemia 

Randoiih West, New \orK 
Discussion to be opened b> Joseph E Connery, New 
York, and H M Connep, Rochester, klmii 

Friday, June 12 —2 p m 
Election of Officers 

The Chemotherapj of Amebiasis (Lantern Dcnionstration) 

CiiAENCLv D LrAKE, San Prancisco 
Discussion to be opened bj A II Samoio, Rochester, 
Minn 

Phrenicectoiny in the Treatment of Tuberculosis (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

PrANCis B Tatnivu, Saranac Lake N Y 
Nitrites in Spasmodic Conditions of the Gastro Intestinal I ract 
(Lantern Demonstration) A J Bfams, Cleveland 

Clinical Effect of Digitalis on the Coronary Flow 

G K Eenn and N C Gn itrRT, Chicago 
The Effect of Digitalis on ParoNvsinal Dvspnea and on Djspne i 
Brought on bj ENcrtion (Lantern Deiiionstratioii) 

T R Hari Tsov, Nashville Tcnn 
Discussion on papers of Drs Eenn and Gilbert uid 
Dr Hari ISON to be opened bj Soma Weiss, Boston, 
J B \\ oLEEE, Philadelphia, and David I Mveiir, 
Baltimore 

The Clinical Use of Theobromine in Peripheral Vascular Dis¬ 
ease (Lantern Demonstration) G W Scul ham Chicae,o 
Discussion to be opened b> K W Bai ki i, Kuchester, 
Minn 


SECTION ON PATHOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 

MEETS IN HALL ON ENlIICITION FI OOR I LV El , 
MUNICIPAL AUUITOltILVI 

orricERs or section 

Cliairman—A C h'Y, Chicago 

Vice Chairman—J H Bi ^CK, Dallas, Texas 

SecTctarj' —J J Mooi f, Qiicago 

ENCcutivc (Committee—M H Ri cs Denver, A H Sanfopd, 
Rochester, Minn , A C Iw, Chicago 

Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
SYilPOSWll ON HE iRT AND CIRCULATION 
The ^^•ohlme of the Circulation and Its Regulation hj the Veno- 
pressor Iiicchamsm 

Yandeil Henderson New Haven, Conn 
^'■cnous Pressure (Lantern Demonstration) 

J A E Evstep Madison, Wis 
1 fleets of Pvrexia on the Circvilatioii (Laiitcni Demonstration) 

H C Bazett, Philadelphia 
The Magnitude of the Regurgitation with Aortic Leaks of 
Different Sizes (Lantern Demonstration) 

C J WiGEEPs, Cleveland 
Recent Advances m the Interpretation of the Electrocardiogram 
(Lantern Demonstration) L N Katz, Chicago 

Cardiac Pam (Lantern Demonstration) 

D C Sutton, Chicago 


Thursday, June 11 —'9 a m 

The Effects of Environmental Temperature Anesthesia and 
Lumbar Svmpathctic Ganglioncclomj on the Icmpcra- 
tures of the LNtremities of Animals (Lantern Demon 
stration) 

Charles Shfard, E H Ryneapson and W McK 
Craig, Rochester, Mmii 

Ljsozvmc and Tuberculosis (Lantern Dcnionstration) 

II J CoHiEP Denver 
Discussion tolc opened hi Heniv C Svveanv, Chicago 


SiMIOSIUM OV IMMUNITY 

A Rev icvv of the Bases of Immunologic Spccificitv of Antigens 
Sa AN HOPE Bayne Jones Rochester N Y 
The Role of tlic Cellular Elements in Immunity 

Fredericx P Gay, New Yorl 

The Principles of the Diagnosis and Treatment of Allergic 
Diseases Apthur T Cocv New York 

Immunity in Virus Diseases W Lloyd Ay cock Boston 


The Present Status of the Scrum Diagnosis of Svphilis (Lan 
tern Demonstration) John A. Kolmer, Pliilatlclphia 

Friday, June 12—9 a m. 

Election of Officers 

Chairman’s Address A C Ivy, Chicago 

The Mechanism of Chloride Retention in Pneumonia (Lantern 
Demonstration) Isidor Greenvvald, New York 

Discussion to be opened by J H Austin, Philadelphia 
Significance of Scrum Inorganic Sulphates m Renal Insufficiency 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

E G WAKniEiD, Roryian M Keith and M H 
Power, Rochester Mimi 

Discussion to be opened by Russell M Wilder, 
Chicago 

Tat Tolerance m ENpormiciital Hyperthyroidism (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

J P SivroNDS and Dial E Hepler, Chicago 
The Bactcriologv of Vaginitis m Relation to Gonorrhea and the 
Gonorrhe il Complement EiNation Test 
Annv R WiLiiAtrs and Archibald McNeil, New 
\ orl 

Sporadic Septic Sore Throat (I antern Demonstration) 

IsADORi Phot and D J Davis, Chicago 
Iifacrocv tosis of the Red Blood Cells and Achlorhydria (Lantern 
Demonstration) RcssriL L Haden, Qcieland 

Etiology of Inflammatory and Degenerative Diseases of the 
AppcntliN (L intern Demonstration) 

Befniiai d Steinberg, Toledo, Ohio 


SECTION ON NERVOUS AND 
MENTAL DISEASES 

MEETS IN II VI I ON B VLI ROOVI FLOOR LEVEL, 
MUNICH YL VUniTORlUM 

orncERs or section 

Chairman— WLvlter E rlevi vn Washington D C 
\ ice Qiairman— Glokce B H-vs'in Chicago 
Secretary— IItnuy W Woitvian Rochester Minn 
LNCcutivc Committee— John L. Ectkfj,, Buffalo George W 
Hail, Chicago, Wvlter ritcEMAN, Washington, D C 


Wednesday, June 10—2 p m 
Mental Hvgicne and Its Relationship to the Medical Profession 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

LioydH Ziegler, Albanv, R Y 
Discussion to be opened by Charles P Eyierson, 
Indianapolis, and Bronson Cfotutrs Boston 
Neuropsvchiatnc Counterfeits of Organic Visceral Disease 

Tiieodoie H V EtSENnurc Philadelphia Henpv 
P iFAsvNTS Jr West Qiestcr, Pa, and Joseph C 
Yvskin, Philadelphia 

The Babinsl i Response in the Monkev, Baboon and Oiimpanzce 
\ Study in Pvramidal Dominance (Lantern and Motion 
Picture Demonstration) 

John E Fulton and Allen D Keller New Haven, 
Conn 

Familial Periodic Parahsis and Its Relation to Paroxysmal 
Disorders Prclmimarv Report 

Edwin G Zabi iskie and Ancus M Frantz, Rciv 
York , 

Polyneuritis 1930 Type, with Its Patliology (Lantern anil 
Lfotion Picture Demonstration) 

Benjamin T Bufley and R H Goodai e, Worcester 
klass 

Discussion to be onened bv Alphonse R Vonderahe, 
Cmciiiiiati, and M I Smith, Washington, D C 
Cerebellar Aiioplexy (Lantern Demonstration) 

Joseph C Micuvel, IMinneapoIis 
Discussion to be opened bv John L Eckel, Buffalo, and 
George W Hall, Chicago 

Meningitis Caused bv Encdlaiider s Bacillus (Lantern Demon 
stration) Kafl Rothschild, New Brunswick, R J 
Discussion to be opened by Bartholomew kl How ley, 
New Brunswick, N J, and Albept S CrAwropo, 
Detroit 


Thursday, June II—2 pm 

:inirmans Address Phvsicocliemical Factors in klental Dis 
orders Walter Freeman, W^ashingtoii D L 

kn Anahsis of tlie Schizophrenia Problem from the Standpoint 
of tlie Investigator (Lantern Demonstration) 

Roy G Hoskins Boston 
Discussion to be opened by FrANKLiN G Ebali u, 
Denver 
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Nciirolocic Aspects of Pnnnry Aneiiin (L-intern Demonstn- 
' t,o„) Ricii\ud S AiTRr'ts ItlinncRpolis 

Discussion to be opened by Gforgc R Minot, Boston, 
•nid 0 H Plrrn Pnrrnr, PliilTdelpbn 
A Stmh on tbe Etiology of Multiple Sclerosis (Lnnteni Denion- 
stntion) Arthur WriL, Chicngo 

The Histogenesis of ENperinientil Sclerotic Phques and Their 
Rchtioii to Multiple Sclerosis 

Tracv J Putnam, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by GnoRcr B Hassin, Cbicago, 
Tiid William Cone, Montreal, Ciindi 
Mcclnnical Compression of the Spiinl Cord by Tumorous 
Lcul cniic Infiltration (Lantern Demonstration) 

H\ns H Rlese and W S IifiDDLETON, Madison, Wis 
Discussion to be opened by Temple S Fan and George 
Wilson, Pliiladelphia 

The \ciirologic Sjndromes Associated with H^poglJcemla 

Arcinr D Care St Louis 
Discussion to be opened bj Eugene F Teaut, Chicago 

Friday, June 12—2 p m 
Election of Officers 


IIPOSIUM OV MICOTIC INFECTIO\S OF THE ShlF 
Incidence and PropbjlaNis of Epidermophytosis in School Chil¬ 
dren (Lantern Demonstration) 

Loren W SiilffeRj Detroit 
A New Method for the Determination of the Fungicidal Action 
of Chemicals 

Hermnn ‘aiiARLiT and E Muskitblit, New York 
Moniliasis and Monilnds The Alimentary Tract as a Focus of 
Infection (Lantern Demonstration) 

T G Hopkins, New York 
Triclioplivtin Newer Deielopments in Its Use (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

MIRION B SuLZBEEGER and Fred W^ise New York 
Sensitization Dermatoses Following Superficial Fungous Infec¬ 
tions of the ENtreinities 

Ci El ELAND J White and Samuel J Taub, Chicago 
Discussion on papers of Drs Shaffer, Shielit and 
Mlskatblit Hopkins, Sulzbfrger and 'Wise, and 
White and Talb to be opened bv Hoivard Fo\, New 
\ork Fred D Weidmin and Albert Stricklee, 
Philadelphia, and George M MacKee, New York 


The Neurotic Character as a New Psychoanalytic Concept 

Leo H BAETriiniLR Detroit 
Discussion to be opened bv Harrn Stack Sullhan 
New York and Fredfrick H Aiien, Philadelphia 
Hypcrthiroidism Associated with the Parkinsonian Syndrome 
IsRiri S Weciisler and Nitiian Savitski, New 
\ork 

Discussion to he opened by Samuel Brock and Walter 
M Krius, New York 

Meningocele and Nlcnmgoniielocele Results of Plastic Repair 
bi a New Method (Lantern Demonstration) 

Wilder Penfield and William Cone, Montreal 
Canada 

Epileptiform Seizures of Jacksonian Character Analysis of 
One Hundred and Thirty Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 
Edgar F FiNciinr, Jr Atlanta Ga 
Discussion to be opened b\ Wiider Penfield, Montreal, 
Canada and Stani e\ Cobb, Boston 
Skull and Brain Traumas—Their Sequelae A Clinical Renew 
of Three Hundred Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 

Mark A Glaser and Frederick P SiitFEE, Los 
‘kiigclcs 

Discussion to be opened by How \Rn C Naffziger, San 
Francisco, and Lewis Fisher Philadelphia 
Traumatic Subdural Hematoma An ENplanation of the Latent 
Period (Lantern Demonstration) 

W James Gardner Cleselaiid 
Discussion to be opened bv Francis C Geant, Phila 
delphia and Tracv J Putn\m, Boston 
Injury and Tumor (Glioma) of tbe Brain (Lantern Demonstra- 
Harr\ L Paiker Rochester Nlniii 
Disri'ssion to be opened by Charles H Frazier, Phila¬ 
delphia 

The Preicntioii of Posttrauniatic Neurosis 

Josi Eli Fetterman C1c\ eland 
JJ s-its ion to be opened by Israel S Weciislee, New 
lork 


SECTION ON DERMATOLOGY AND 
SYPHILOLOGY 

meets in BSLLEOOM B ALCONA MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


orricERs OF section 

Chairman— Elmoee B Taubee, Cincinnati 
ICC Chairman— A-Rtiiur E Sciiii i er Detroit 
secretary— Francis E Seneir, Chicago 
LNCciitne Committee — Jaa F Schimberg, 
\hitam H Gla, Pittsburgh Ei more 
t-iiiciiiiiati 


Philadelphia, 
B Taubee, 


Wednesday, June 10—2 p m 
Chairiimns Address Dermatology—Its Past, Its Present, Its 
I iitiire Elmore B Tauber, Cincinnati 

uiijcliolisis—An Industrial Disease (Lantern Demonstration) 
_ H J Templeton Oakland Calif 

Discussion to be opened by Laurence R Taussig, San 
Eraiicisco 

ccupatioiial Melanosis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Lester kl M ifder, klilwaukce 
Dnciission to be onened h\ C Gla Lane, Boston, and 
S \\ Becker, Chicago 


Thursday, June II—2 p m 

E\pcrimeiital Study of Early Siphihs Avith Nonspecific Thera¬ 
pies 

Martin P Engman, L H Jorstad and Maetin F 
Engman Jr , St Louis 

Discussion to be opened by Udo J Wile, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

The Coniparatne Value of the krsphenamines in the Treat¬ 
ment of Early Syphilis (Lantern Demonstration) 

A Benson Cannon and NIarie Karelitz, New Yorl 
Discussion to be opened by Jaa Frank Sciiamberg, 
Philadelphia, and Harold N Cole, Oca eland 

Reactions to the Arsphenamines (Lantern Demonstration) 

Harold N Cole, Harra DeWolf, J M McCuskfa, 
H G kfisKjiAN, G S Williajison, j E Rauscii- 
kolb and R O Rlch Cleveland, and TALiAFErro 
Clark, Washington, D C 

Discussion to be opened by John H Stokes, Pbila- 
delpliia 

Malarial Therapy in Asymptomatic NciirosAphihs (Lantern 
Demonstration) Paui A OLeara, Rochester, Minn 

Malarial Therapv in Neuros\phihs Other Than Dementia 
Paralytica (Lantern Demonstration) 

Kenneth AI Daaeneort, Ann A.rbor 'Micli 
Discussion on papers bv Drs O Leara and Davenport 
to be opened by Joseeh Earle Moorr Baltimore 

Therapeutic Use of Bacteriophage in the Pyodermas 

Anthony C Cieollaio and Adele E Sheplar, 
New York 

Discussion to be opened by Earl D Crutcheield, San 
Antonio Tevas 

Sarcoid Associated with Tuberculosis of the LarynN Report 
of Case (Lantern Demonstration) 

J Richard Allison and P V Mikell Columbia, S C 
Discussion to be opened by Kenneth M Lancii, 
Charleston S C, and Pall A OLeara, Rochester, 
Mum 

Friday, June 12—2 p m 

Election of Officers 

Ulcus Vulvae Aciitum (Lipschutz) Associated A\ith Lesions of 
the Mouth (Lantern Demonstration) 

Man S W ifn and Minnie O Perlstein Cliicago 
Discussion to be opened by Claek W Einnerud, 
Chicago 

Indications for and Limitations of Biopsy in About Five Him 
dred Dermatologic Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 

Feed kl Jacob and T R Helmboi d Pittsburgh 
Discussion to be opened by Fred D Weidman, Phil i- 
delphia 

The Cause and Prevention of Radioderniatitis 

H H Hazen W ashiiigton D C 
Discussion to be opened by George Af AIacKi e, New 
Aork 

Lesions of the Alouth—^Traumatic and Chemical (Lantern 
Demonstration) Ev erett S Lain 01 lahoina Cit\ 
Discussion to be opened bv Bedford SiirLMiitL, Dallas, 
TcNas 

Poikiloderma Atrophicans A ascularis Jacobi (Lantern Demon 
stration) Lalrencl R Talssie San Francisco 

Discussion to be opened b\ Fked W isi, New A'ork 
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Dcnnatitib Medicamentosa Due to Eplicdnne Clinical and 
Experimental Obser\ations (Lantern Demonstration) 
SAMorn Avrcs and Nelson Paul A^DCRSo^, Los 
Angtles 

Discussion to be opened by E W AnrAMOwiT/, New 
York 

Procaine Dermatitis Bart M James, Newark, N J 

Discussion to be opened by Marion B Sulzuergei , 
Neil korlv. 

Acute Dissemnnted Lupus Erythematosus (Lantern Dcinoiistra- 
tioii) John E Madden, St Paul 

Discussion to be opened by John H Stokes, Phila 
delphia 


SECTION ON PREVENTIVE AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL MEDICINE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
meets in hill in COMMEPCIM MOSLEM 
ADJOINING MEMCirvL AEDITORILM 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman—\ J Lanza New York 
Vice Chairman— J E Gordon, Detroit 
Secretary—\V G Smilue, Boston 

Execiitne Committee— Stinili H Osdorn, Hartford Conn , 
E L Bishop, Naslmlle, Tenn , A J Lakzi, New \ork 

Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
/\DCSTR/ IL Ii\ClE\C 

Chairman’s Address A J Lnnza, New kork 

Radium Poisoning James P Lcakf, Washington D L 
Discussion to he opctttd bj Emlra K IIasiieist 
Columbus Ohm 

klediaiie in Iiidustri H \roi n W Stiains Boston 

Discussion to bo opened bj Liara P McCoro, Liii- 
cimiati 

ENpenmental Production of Pncuniouokomosis (Laiiicni Demon¬ 
stration) Li I ON U G NRDM R Saranac 1 al c, \ \ 
Discussion to he opened bv -ki rlut L Resseil, Wash 
ington, D C, and Kenneth M Lnnch, Qiarlcstim 
S C 

The Practice of kfcdicinc as a Problem in Industrial Higieiie 
(Lantern Demonstration) Rec inald Eitz Poston 

Discussion to be opened by J kt \ndi rs, Philadelphii 
An Approach to the Study of Dcgeneratnc Disease 

T L Sqeicr Milwaukee 
Discussion to be opened by IV S Middleton Madison 
W is , and Francis D Patterson, Plnladclphia 

Thursday, June 11—9 a, m 
PUBLIC HLUTII IDMIMSTR ITIO'I 
Tuberculosis Control in Tennessee (Lantern Dcinonstratton) 
E L Bishop and R S Gass NasliviUc lemi 
A Plan for the Discoiery and PrcAcntion of Tuberculosis in 
the ComnninitA — A Progress Report of the Ten I ear 
Program in klassachusctts 

Alton S Pope, NewtoiiAillc, Mass 
Discussion on papers of Drs Bishop and Gass and Di 
Pope to be opened by H R kf Landis, Philadelphia, 
and Henry D Chadwick, Detroit 
Statistical Results of the Operation of an Infant Welfare Clinic 
m Baltimore (Lantern Demonstration) 

A W Frepman, Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened by J IL klAsoN Knox, Balti 
more 

The Phjsieian as Health Worker 

L O Geir and Henry E Vaughan, Detroit 
Discussion to be opened by D Chester Brown, Dan 
burj, Conn 

The New Health Program for New York State 

Thomas Parran Jr, Albam, N \ 
Discussion to be opened by klATTHiAS Nicoi l, Jr, 
White Plains, N Y, and Stanlen H Osborn, Hart¬ 
ford, Conn 

Friday, June 12—9 a m 
Election of Officers 

EPlDLUlOLOCy 

Should the Barriers Against Tjphoid Be Continued (Lantern 
Demonstration) ^ 

James G Gumming kVasliington D C 
Discussion to be ojiened bj L L Lumsden, Washington 
D C 


JoiR A M A 

Mai 9 I93i 

A Clinical Approach to tlic Epidcmiologj of Scarlet Feur 
(Lantern Demon.tration) J E Gordon, Detroit 
Discussion to be opened by Ain ton J Rosen \u, Boston 
Transmission Experiments m Chimpanzees fay Meaiu of a 
Efltrable Agent Dem cd from Human Influenza (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

Pmrin H Long, Eleanor A Blin and Irene 
Carpenter, Baltimore 

Discussion to be ojiened by Francis G Blake, Lew 
Haicn, Conn. 

fhe Tjphus Rocky klountain Spotted Eever Group in the 
Eastern United States (Lantern Demonstration) 

R. E Dner, Washington, D C 
Discussion to be opened b\ K. E LIancy, Unuersitj, ka, 
and Hans Zinsser, Boston. 

The Incidence and Vanety of Heart Disease in School Children 
of San Erancisco Two Years’ Survej 

Ina kl Richter, San Francuco 
Discussion to be opened by S J Crumbine, New \ork 


SECTION ON UROLOGY 

meets in ballroom PNLCONY, municipal AEDITORILM 

orriCERS OF section 

Oiairman —K I Eoi son, Dallas, Texas 
\ ice Chairman—H. W Placgemenep., Detroit 
Secretarj—\ G \i COCK, Iowa Citj 
EnccuIuc Committee — Gilbert T Thomas, Mirmeapohs, 
Hfrmos C Bumpls, Jr, Rochester, klinn , A I Folsom, 
Dallas, Texas 

Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
Basis for Management of Ureteral Calculi Based on Study of 
Enc Hundred Ca^es (Lantern Demonstration) 

Rmph L Dourmashkin, Lew fork 
Intradcrinal Injections of Gonococcal Bouillon Filtrate Report 
of Case (Lantern Demonstration) 

Bedd C Copbls Chicago 
Notes on Prostatcctonn W S Pegh, Neiv lorl 

Ihe IiifalhhihtA of kccuratcK Administered Sacral Block 
Aimstlicsia in Penutal Prostatectoms An Anahsis of 
Three Hundred and Scieiitj-Eight Consecutive Cases 

Edwin Dwis, Omaha 
Prostate Operation Prospects of Prostatic Patient in Pros 
tatcclomj as Resection (Motion Picture Demonstration) 
T M Dams, Greem die, S C 
Suprapubic Prostatectomy (Lantern Demonstration) ^ 

O S Low SEEN and T J Kirw'ix, New York 
Suprapubic Prostatectomy with Closure of Bladder (Lantern 
Demoiistration) A H Peacock, Seattle 

Thursday, June 11—9 a m 

Chairman’s Address A Clinical and Pathologic Study of the 
I Liinlc Urethra (Lantern Demonstration) 

A I Folsom, Dallas, Texas 

InlraicnoHs Urography 

John L Crenshaw, Rochester, ktmn 

Radiation Therapy of kVilm s Tumors 

Archil L Dean, Jr, New fork 

Unattached Tumors of Embnono-Urogemtal Apparatus (Lan 
tern Demonstration) 

G H Hansmann and John kV Budd, Iowa Luj 
Further Adiances m the Treatment of Infections of the 
Urinary Tract and Complications (Lantern Deruoustra 
tion) Hugh H Young, Baltimore 

Acute Staphylococcal Infections of the Kidney Their Qiiucal 
Aspects and Treatment (Lantern Demonstration) 

R kl Nesbit, Ann Arbor, Mien 

The Surgical Treatment of Urinary Incontinence in the Female 
(Lantern Demonstration) N F kliLLER, Iowa Lay 


Friday, June 12—9 a m 
Slection of Officers 

lorscshoe Kidney (Lantern Demonstration) , 

H S JECK, New YoA 

’egurgitation Renal Colic ^ 

Bransford Lewis and Gran son Carfoll, St Lou 
fewer Instrumental klethods m Diagnosis in the Therapeutic 
klanagement m Seminal Vesicles (Lantern Demoiist - 
Don) J F kIcCARTin, New lorK 


^ OLl ME 
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Gross nml Microscopic Pithology of Scmiinl Vesicles (Lin- 
icni DciiioiibtrUioii) 

S E IvrAMLR, Perth Aiiiboj, N J 
Coiiscrntion m flic Trcilnicnt of the !Mo\ible kidney (Lnn- 
tern Dcnioiistratioii) 

Wii LIAM F Braasch, Rochester, Minn 
Cjsfoscopic Manifestations in Renal Infarction 

T Clem Hilt , Louisa die, Iv\ 
Jlaliginiit Lj niphoblastonn (Hodgkin’s DiscascI 

Richard Chute, Boston 


SECTION ON ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 

JIEETS IN H/U.E ON BALLPOOM PI OOR LC\ EL, 
arOMCIPAL AUDlTOrWM 

OFFICERS or SECTION 
Chairman— Henri V AIeierding, Rochester, Minn 
Vice Chairman—Ci! \RLPS F Eikenbapa, Seattle 
Secretary— James S Speed, Memphis, Tenn 
Exccutuc Connnittce— Walter G Stern, Clcieland, C B 
Fpxncisco, Kansas Citj, Mo , Henrv W Meterding, 
Rochester, hlinn 

Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
Subacromial Bursitis with Calcareous Deposits (Lantern Dem¬ 
onstration) E B Mumeord, Indianapolis 

Discussion to be opened bv James A Dickson, Cleie 
land, and Pmiip Lew in, Chicago 
Congenital Metatarsus Varus Not Associated with Other Foot 
Deformity (Lantern Demonstration) 

CniPLES W pEiBODN, Detroit 
Discussion to be opened b\ Lawson Thornton Atlanta, 
Ga Robert V Funston, Detroit, and George I 
Bauman, Clei eland 

Absence ot the Ceriical Spine (Klippel-Fcil Sindromc) (Lan¬ 
tern Demonstration) Gnoror I B\lm\n Cleieland 
Discussion to be opened bj Edw in R\ erson Chi¬ 
cago, A Bruen Gill, Philadelphia, and Capl L 
Badglet, Detroit 

Reattaclinient of the Capsule and ENternal Rotators of the 
Shoulder for Obstetric Paraljsis (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) Samuel Kleinberg, New Vorl 

Dismssion to be opened by Leo Maier and Arthii 
Ksida, New York, and DeFopest P Willxbd 
Philadelphia 

The Surgery of Suppuration in the Fascial Spaces of the 
Thigh (Motion Picture Demonstration) 

J E JfitrRAM, Iowa Citi 
Discussion to be opened b) Leo Maser, Keiv Vorl 
and Robert V Funston, Detroit 
Acute Suppuratnc Conditions of the Hip Tonit (Lantern Dem¬ 
onstration) Guy a Caldw i ll Shreicport La 

Discussion to be opened by Kellogg Speed and D B 
PiiEMisTER, Chicago, and Robert B Cofield, Cm 
cmnati 


Thursday, June 11—9 a m 

E\penmcntal Neuromjogemc Scoliosis (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) Eden j C\rE\ Jtilwaiikcc 

Discussion to be opened by Robert B Oscood Boston 
Albert B Lercuson New York and L D Smith 
and Herman C Schumm, Vlilwaul cc 
Hcmilnpertropby of the Lower Extremities Associated with 
Congenital Artenoienous Fistula (Lanteni Demonstra- 
Von) B T Horton, Rochester, Minn 

Discussion to be opened bv Dean Lewis Baltimore 
and Henry \V RIeylrding Rochester, Minn 
Cerebral Spastic Paralysis in Children 

Edwin W Ry erson, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened b\ Nathyniel '\llison, Chi¬ 
cago W B Caprcll, Dallas, Texas, and James S 
Speed ilemphis, Tenn 

Lliairmans Address Surgery of Chrome Arthritis (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

_ Henry W Meyerdinc Rochester Minn 

Slipping of the Upper Femoral Epiphysis A Study ot Serenty 
Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 

Aibert B Ferguson and M Beckett Howopth, 
\ew Vork 

Discussion to be opened by Philip D V H ‘’ON Boston 
Ir\in Balensweig, New York, and Lywson Thorn- 
toy, Atlanta, Ga 


The Relation of Congenital Deformities of the Hand to the 
Cerncal Ribs (Lantern Demonstration) 

Robept V Funston, DetroiL 
Discussion to be opened bv Philip Lew in, Chicago, 
and r J Gaenslen, Milwaukee 

Friday, June 12—9 a m 

Election of Officers 

Experiences with Periarterial SYmpathectomy m Fractures of 
the Lower ENtrcmity (Lantern Demonstration) 

R,ylph Colp and Sigmund M vge New Y'ork 
Discussion to be opened by H Winnett Orp, Lincoln, 
Neb, and Edwin W Ryepson Chicago 

Cardiac \ ascular Accidents Their Relation to Orthopedic 
Surgery (Lantern Demonstration) 

Capl E Bydgley and F Janney Smith, Detroit. 
Discussion to be opened by James A Dickson, Cle\c- 
land Robert D Schrock, Omaha and F N Potts, 
Buftalo 

Fractures of the Upper Extremity of the Humerus, Treated 
by Early Moiement and Massage (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) SuMNEK !M Roberts, Boston 

Discussion to be opened bv Henry C M yrble, Boston, 
L L Eiiyson, Philadelphia, and H Winnett Ori , 
Lincoln \cb 

Treatment of Fractures with Skeletal Deuces Followed by 
rixatioii Ill Plaster Cast (Lantern Demonstration) 

H Winnett Opp, Lincoln, Ncli 
Discussion to be opened bv P H Krcuscher, Chicago, 
Fpro H Albee, New Vorl, and Philip D Wilson, 
Boston 

New Operation for Recurrent Dislocation of the Shoulder 
Report of Case (Motion Picture Demonstration) 

Epson B Fowlep, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by A Brlcd Giil, Philadtl- 
phia Fremont A Chandler, Chicago, and Robei t 
M Vepgyson Hartford, Conn 

Use of Local Anesthetics in Reduction of Lracturcs (Motion 
Picture Demonstration) 

Ralph G Cvpotheps, Cincinnati 
Discussion to be opened by John A Cvldw'ell, Ciii- 
cimiati, Hvpry E Mock, Chicago Robert Cypo- 
thfrs Cincinnati, John R Day is Toledo, Ohio, and 
S R Cunningham, O! lahoma City 


SECTION ON GASTRO-ENTEROLOGY 
AND PROCTOLOGY 

MEETS IN HYLL IN COMMERCIAL MUSEUM ADJOINING 
MUNICIPYL AUDITORIUM 

orriCLRS or section 

Chairman— Dudity A Smith San Francisco 
■\iicc Chairman— Geopge B Eustepyiyn, Rochester, Vliiin 
Sccrctarv — V F R Vndresen, Broollvn 
Executive CommittLC — Alois B Gryhym, Indianapolis 
luLiLs Frildenwald, Baltimore, Dldi ey A Smith, Sail 
Francisco 

Wednesday, June 10—2 p m 
Focal Infection of Anal Origin 

Lolis j Hirschmyn Detroit 
Discussion to be opened bv W A F ynslfr, Minncapolib 
Ascariasis (Lanu.rn Demonstration) 

I incent M Apcher and C Bruce Mopton, Lniicr- 
sity V a 

Discu-. 1011 to be opened bv Dymysq nr Rn vs Plnla- 
dclpbia and Donov v y C Bpowne, New Orleans 
The Treatment ot Rectal Incontinence 

J P Lockiiapt-Muyiyii RY London England 
Discussion to be opened by Arthur A Lv nssi v , 
New V ork 

51 l/POA/L If 0\ I\TCSTI\ IL TlDfRClIOSIS 

Tubcreulosis ot the Tejunum (Lantern Demonstration) 

FrYNKiiN \\ U iiiti and I R fvNKrieo Poston 
Diagnosis and Treatment of fubcrciilo is of the Small ami 
Large Intestine 

Lywryson Brown and H S Sympsq Saranac 1ml 
\ V 
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THE PROGRAMS OF THE SECTIONS 


JouK A M 
Mav 9 1931 


Tuberculosis of the Rectum (Lintern Demonstntion) 

CLEME^T L Martin, Chicago 
Discussion on papers of Drs AViiite and Jankteson, 
Drs Brown and Sampson and Dr AIartin, to be 
opened by Frank Smithies, Chicago, Collier F 
Martin, Philadelphia, and Benjamin Goldbeko, 
Chicago 

Thursday, June 11—2 p m 

Gastric Secretion After Stimulation with Histamine m Various 
Tapes of Gastric and Duodenal Lesions 
A E OsTERBERG and !M W Comport, Rochester, Minn 
Discussion to be opened by Louis M Gomplrt? Kcw' 
Hiaen, Conn, and Ernest H Gaither, Baltimore 
Nervous Control of the Gastric Secretion (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) B P Babkin, Alontrcal, Canada 

Discussion to be opened bj A J Carlson, Chicago 
Pancreatic Secretion Chvrifs W McClurp, Boston 

Discussion to be opened b\ \ C Iv\, Chicago, and 
Anthonv Bassler, New \ork 
Phjsiologic Factors m the Pathogenesis of Some Gastro¬ 
intestinal Diseases (Lantern Demonstration) 

Lestpr R Drapstedt, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by M \ptin E Rfiipuss Phila¬ 
delphia, and Walter A Bastpdo Rew Lori 
Pathologic Conditions Secondary to Aclilorlijdria 

Elmep L Egclfston, Battle Creek, Mich 
Discussion to be opened bj \\ B Castle, Boston, and 
Burrill B Crohn, New Lork 
Treatment of Gastric Hemorrhage 

LIorvcp W Soppr St Louis 
Discussion to be opened bj John L Kantor, \iw 
Lork, and John J Gilbridl, Philadelphia 

Friday, June 12—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

Chairman’s Address Ihe Renaissance of Proctologv 

Dudlev A Smith, San Francisco 

Gastro Intestinal Allergy 

Aibert H Rowe, Oal land Calif 
Discussion to be opened b\ W W Dlke, Kansas Citv, 
Mo, and William Lintz, Brookljn 

C iSTRO J\TESTINAL Pit ISFS OF Tin ROID 
DYSCRISI IS 

Hvpotbvroidism Thomas R Brown, Baltimore 

Hjpcrthvroidism (Lantern Demonstration) 

J Russell Verbpvckp, Jr, Washington, D C 
Di'ciission on papers of Drs Brown and Vprbrvckp 
to be opened bv Waiter Timme, New Lork, and 
LfAPTiN B Tinker, Ithaca, N Y 

SYMPOSIUM OiV GASTRO INTCSTINAL DIVLRTICULOSIS 

Diverticula of Esophagus (Lantern Demonstration) 

Alenander S MacMilian, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by Louis H Clerp, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Frank H Lmiev, Boston 
Diverticula of Stomach and Small Intestine (Lantern Demon 
stration) A L Lockwood, Toronto, Canada 

Discussion to be opened by Lewis Gregokv Cole, New 
L ork 

Diverticula of Colon (Lantern Demonstration) 

Jerome kl Lvncii, New York 
Discussion to be opened bv Dudlev D Roberts, New 
York, and Jurius Friedpnwald, Baltimore 
Benign Tumors of the Stomach (Lantern Demonstration) 

Bruce C Lockwood, Detroit 
Discussion to be opened by LL illiam H Stewart, 
New Lork 


SECTION ON RADIOLOGY 

MEETS IN HALL IN COMMERCIAL MUSEUM ADJOINING 
MUNICIPAI AUDITORIUM 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman— Arthur W Erskinf, Cedar Rapids Iowa 
Vice aiairman— Rai ph S Bromer Philadelphia 
Secretarv— George W Grier Pittsburgh 

ENCcutne Committee —M J Hubpnv Chicago Fred M 
Hodces Richmond Va Aithur W Ei skine. Cedar 
Rapids Iowa 


Wednesday, June 10—9 a m 
Chairman’s Address 

Lrthlr W Erskine, Cedar Rapids, Im\a. 
The Roentgenologic Diagnosis of Chronic Appendicitis 

\ B Moore, Washington, D C 
Di^cu^ion to be opened by H H Kfrr, Washingtcn, 

Results of Clioiccjstcctomj, with Especial Reference to the 
Sj mptomatologj and Diagnosis of Oiolccjstitis (ban 
tern Demonstration) 

LfAURicp r Dwver and George A Dowling, Seattle 
Discussion to be opened by William H Stewart, 
New \orl 

Common Anomalies of the Duodemim and Colon—^Their Prac 
tical Significance Results of Eight Lears’ Combined 
Clinical and Roentgen Stndv (Lantern Demonstration) 
John L Kantor, New L’ork 
Discussion to be opened by Eranklin W Vhite, 
Boston 

Gastric Polvposis (Lantern Demonstration) 

B R Kirklin and L C Broders, Rochester, Lhnn. 
Discussion to be opened bv Gforge W Holmes, Boston, 
and \ B LIoore, Washington, D C 
Acccssorv Simis Infection in Suspected Pulmonary Tuberen 
losis (Lantern Demonstration) 

John D Osmond, Cleveland. 
Discussion to be opened bv Hlnrv IC Pancoast, Phila 
deipbia, and E P Edw vrds, Cleveland 

Thursday, June 11—9 a m 

Naiilhomatosis The Direct Effect of Roentgen Treatment 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

LfrRRiiL C Sosman Boston 
Discussion to he opened bj Lrthur C Christie, 
Waslimgton, D C 

Evaluation of Roentgen and Radium Irradiation in the Llan 
agement of Tonic Goiter and Hvpertlijroidism 

J Thompson Stevens Llontclair, N J 
Discussion to be opened bv Bern \rd P Wid iann, 
Pbiladelpbia 

flic Treatment of Epithelioma of the Lip bv Elcctrocoagula 
tion and Irradiation (I antern Demonstration) 

G E PrvHLTR and J H L''astine Philadelpha 
Discussion to be opened bv G W Gpier, Pittsburgh. 
Radiation Treatment of Menstrual Disorders 

Howard A Kellv Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened b\ C C Norris, Philadelphia 
Radiothcrapv and Surgerv in Advanced Cancer of the Breast 
(Lantern Demonstration) Isaac Lev'in, New Lork 
Discussion to be opened by Leon T Le Wald, New 
L orl 

Radiation Therapy of Cancer of the Rectum (Lantern Demon 
stration) Ira I Kaplan, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Ppank C L’eomans, New 
L’’orl 

Friday, June 12—9 a m 
Election of Officers 

Mclorheostosis (Leri), a Plowing Hvperostosis Confined to a 
Single ENtremity (Lantern Demonstration) 

Ernest A Kraft, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened bv E B Coollev, DamiHe, 
Ill, and Philip Lew in, Chicago 
The Roentgenologic Study of the Diaphragm (Lantern Dem 
oiistration) Samuel Brown, Cincinnati 

Discussion to be opened by J L^ Greenebaum, Cm 
cinnati 

The Radiographic Appearance of the Chest After Thoracic 
Surgical Procedures (Lantern Demonstration) 

John T Farrell Jr, Philadelphia 
Discussion to be opened bv Merrill C Sosman, Boston 
The Roentgenologic Diagnosis of Lead Poisoning in Children 
(Lantern Demonstration) E C L^ogt, Boston 

Discussion to be opened bv Charles P McKhann, 
Boston , 

Reports of Roentgen Observations (Lantern Demonstration) 

I S Trostler, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by Robert J Mav, Cleveland 
Roentgen Diagnosis of Mastoiditis (Lantern Demonstration) 
Robert B Taft Charleston S C 
Discussion to be opened by Frederick M Law, New 
York 
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The Technical Exposition of the present is n deiclop- 
raent from the coiiiiiieicnl exhibit of n qii liter of i 
century ago— xyith all lint the change in mine indi¬ 
cates While It IS tiue that the firms lepiesented must 
make sales to exist, nescilheless they leali/e tint the 
best kind of selling efloit is based on genuine ser\icc 
to tlie medical man 

And so it IS, tint eyerx year the Technical Exposition 
assumes more and more of an informally e and edu¬ 
cational nature This year, it embraces practically the 
entire langc of iinteriil things needed in the pi ic- 
lice of medicine More than 170 firms yvill participate 
They yyill present then pioducls in atlrictiye displays 
tint portray their usefulness in the clcaiest and biitfcst 
manner possible Afany of the exhibits represent long, 
hard study, careful planning and gieat amounts of tunc 
and laboi for their actual physical construction 

But the Exposition is not mcicly a displ ly of prod¬ 
ucts In practically cxery booth xyill he capable, 
trained technicians yyho Inye made a special study of 
the article they are presenting They yyill he found 


discussing it in its scientific aspects rather than giving 
their tunc to the old-fashioned selling denionstntion 
Eycry physician is urged to axail himself of the 
yycalth of information ayailahle in the Technical 
Exposition Here he can quickly and conyeniently 
make contact yyith nexv dex elopments, nexx inxentions 
and neyy iiiethods noxx at his disposal Here he can 
icncxy his acquaint ince yxith the long established 
adjuncts to the profession made axailahle by industry 
As an aid to the physician in planning his yisits 
to the Technical Exposition, exhibitors yxere inxitcd 
to send in biief items describing specifically the 
mtuic of then displays Not all liaxe lesponded, but 
the folloxying sexeial pages of descriptions yyill gne an 
idea of the x ast amount of practical infounation and 
pleasant stimulation to be derixed by deliberate xisits 
to the Technical Exposition Opening hour will be 
8 SO a in, Monday, June 8, 6 00 p m xxill bo the 
closing hoiii each day, except Fiidax, yylicn the Exposi¬ 
tion yyill Icrniinate at noon yy jll C Brvuv 

Business Alamger 


BOOKS 

To Shov7 Outstanding Monographs 
D yPPLETOX & COXIPANX will show tlieir line of mcdicil 
^\o^ks m Booth 1 In uUlition to important single \oluine ^orks 
^\lll l)c tlieir well known sets of Appleton Monographs fhc now 
1931 edition of the l6-^o^ume GMiecologtcal and Obstetric U Mono¬ 
graphs the 21-\oluine Clinical Pediatrics the 7-%olurae George 
lllumcr edition of the Billings rorchlieimer Thcripcusis of Intemnl 
Diseases mid the ll->olume Applelou Surgical Monographs will 
all be on display 

Kaufmann’s Pathology Aids Diagnosis 
P BLVkISTOXS sox i CO INC direct special attention to 
kaufmann s Pathology wherein tlie processes of disease in the 
patient arc correlated with olijcctise post-mortem appeariiii.es 
Other new publications on dlspH^ in Booth d 8 will include 
Me\\Trt Lee, Surgerj Lovell Ober and Brewster Lateral Curs i- 
lare of the Spine Hnrrop I>icl in Disease Poller Thei'apeutics 
p Douovmi Dise-iscs of the H tlr Osgood nnd Haskins, Laboralors 
DI^gnosls Minton and Bajliss, Human Phjsiologv and others 

Model Library for General Practitioners 
THE CHICAGO 'MEDIC VL BOOK COMPA^'\ will ln\e ns an 
interesting fcatuie of their exhibit, n model libnrj foi geiicnl 
practitioners This will soUe the dilTlcult reading problem of 
the practitioner wlio must keep his viewpoint unbiased and broid 
ni all age of spccnh7^tion Specialists in all branches of the 
profession will Mew this model library with iiittrest This 
exhibit in Booth SO xmH also contain the latest medical texts and 
monographs of all the leading English and Americin publishcis 


Books Well Worth Seeing 

THE r A DAMS COXIPA^Y will ha\e well posted rcprcstnla 
h^e^ to show '\mong other books the following Loeweuberg 
niagnoslic ^Ictliods new rcxised (ind) edition holm Diseases 
m the Digestixe S\stem Baljeat Allergic Diseases Fowler ronsil 
Mirgerj Blum Practical Dietetics new (Jlh) lexised edition 
4 t Clinical Obstetrics Goldbnclier Heinorrlioids the liijtc- 

lion Trcalincnt and Pruritus Am new (2nd) edibon Simkms 
of Hum in Emljrx ologj Iveelcr Modern Olologx Bassler 
intestmnl Toxemia Biologicallj Considered, and otliers Booth 

To Display Tiventy-Five Recent Monographs 

PXtL n HOEBEH INC will display 2 a recent monosraplis m 
aililition to their complete line of oier 200 titles m Booth oa 
liccent publications will include Isersous Indigestion hs yxalter 
I. Alinrez (considered In at least two rcsiewcrs as the outstanu 
'ng monograph of the stai) The Renal Lesion in Bright s Di' 
rasi h\ Tliom IS Addis and Jean Olncr The Plnsician of the 
Uance of Deith bs Aldred Scott yyaithin The Chest Rocntgin- 
ologicalh ConsuUred by LeRoy Suite Arterial Hypertinsion In 
Jdward J Sticglit? and a Historj of Medicine in the Lmted 
Mitcy by Trancis R PicLaid 


1931 Books and Editions 

_ t EBIGEU S cvlnbit in Booth 02 w ill include Unrlei-'i 

"arks Xiuons them are Boyss Pathology of 
lascs C.iiitaroyy s Xlonograpli on C ilcium yictabolism ind C ilcium 
rnef-’" ■*, UeiiLiI Roentgenology by 1- 

reiVi'^’V® teebmaue of production interpretation „ 

" Accidenhil Injuries by H H kosler !!>' •"« { 

sriciUiBc basis for the eslimaUon of dis.ibililj kildune s Unneal 


Intelprctition of Blood Examinations Bowes Food \llcig' 
including liis chmnution diets Stimson s Manual of the Common 
Contagious Diseases and other recent public'itloiis and new edi 
tions of standard works 

Brook’s Every Day Practice Senes a Feature 
J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY will ImM. an old English libinrx 
in Booth G-1 wlieie the> will feature Brook’s Exerx Dax Practlwt 
Senes special monogiaphs on important exerj daj subjects bx 
eminent wnleis the binding a reproduction of a cchbratid bind 
tooled leather bindiug of 111)9 Thej will show the new Opcratixi 
Surgerj b\ Kiischner translated b> Baxdin of tlie Lmxeisitj of 
Pennsjixania familiarly knoxxn ns the Color Suigcrx Cancel hx 
54 xxorlds specialists of mnnj countries edited bx Adaii and 
ilso their entire line of text books and special nionogi*aphs Tin 
Lippincott libraiy will be a pleasant place to lest and browse 
among books 

Rare Books to Be Shown 

LOGIN BROTHFBS xxill exhibit some rare and out of print Iiis- 
toiical xxoils some dating back to tlie lath and ICth cenlunts 
Included arc Ccisus an Aldiue Press Book 1 j 28 Hippocritls 
Mcdicorum Omnium 2 xols loa4 Engelman Laboi Amon^ 
Piiinilixe Pioples Gold Pxle Anoni dies and Curiositiis ol 
Alodicinc 'Mntthioli HeiJis and Arcdicinc 2 xols ICOI Lamcl 
Disiases ot the Chest Dalton Topogi aphital Vnatoinj ol tin 
Bniin 3 xols all Osiers first editions all Sxdcnham Soclclx 
Publications and manj othcis Booth 2a9 

MacMillan Medical Monographs 
THF 'MVFMILIAN CO'MPVW exhibit in Bootli HI will feature 
Ihe Macmillan Medical Mouogr iphs of xxhich Di Ceorgt B Minot 
IS editorial idxisci ^^hltl. s Heart Dise isc B ickem uiii s CHiilt il 
Alleigx nul Lxstci s Clinical Vspects ol \cnous Ibtssurc in in 
this series \nothcr book just off tlic press is a luw louitli 
edition of Zinssers Rcsiskince to Infectious Diseists and a new 
and import lilt Jiook includLd in the displ ix is StucKir iiitl 
\ppel s Discoxering Ourseixes a "View of tin. Hum in Mind and 
Hoxx It VS orks 

Advancement in Radium Treatment of Cancer 
THO'MVS NFLSON ^ SONS in Booth fi xxill slnixx a xen 
special article on the ndxancenunt in 1-1(1111111 trntnunt of canrjr 
and the reniirkible lesiiUs oht uned pitpand for Ndson I oom 
Liaf Lixing Sm^yerx and 'Medicine bx Dr \ I icissigni SssocIiU 
Directoi of the P isteui Laboritorx R idiiini liistituti Liifxdsify 
of Pins Tht-x xxill ilso haxc on xicxx I" wondiiftil drixxin,,'. 
illustrating the tre itment of cancer l>x ruUum it tin Curie Insti 
lute III Pxris Important changes occuiring in iindiLim ind sur 
gerx in 1^30 xxiH be shoxxn in this exhibit of medical publnations 

Oxford Medical Publications 

THF 0 \l ORD L^I^IRSIT^ PRFSS xxill disi>Ia\ Oxford '^^ono 
giaphs on Diagnosis and Treitrnmt tdited iix Dr linirt \ 
runstiin amt s ud to be tlie first work 111 tin i iiryllsli I ui„u 
Unit utilizes to tile full ixltnl in di ignosis the in x\ scii nc( of 
function d pitlmlogx Includid in this displax in Roolli 1 wlil 
be the Oxford I oose-I^af Mediciin contmiink, 1 S 7 iiMno^nplis 
each a complete treatise (including bijiliogr iphx ) bx 1 a nutliors 

Complete Line of Saunders Bools 
\\ B SVLNDFRS CO'IPVNV xxill shoxx tlieli roniple le list of 
titles III Booths Jfi ind 27 including tin new Mixo ( Miiir Aoliinu 
just oir the prtss 2 mw xoliiines in tin Mixo 'loiiOnripIi S(rJ(s 
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one on Hemoriholds bj Louis A Iluio the othci on Addison’s Dis¬ 
ease b 3 Leonard G Rowntree and Albert Al Snell a new edition 
of J Chalmers Di Costa s Surgery and bis new Papers and 
Speeches La art A Giabam’s Surgical Diagnosis, Blunurs Bed¬ 
side Diagnosis \ndrews work on Diseases of the Skin and 
otlicis In addition will be shown adeance sheets of a number of 
new books in actiie preparation foi publication this summei or 
early fall 

Latest Editions of Popular Works 

WILLIAM W'OOD AND COMPANY will cMiibit in Booth 00 the 
latest editions of such well known test bool s ns Cuiiningbain 
Anatomi Cabot Phi sical Diagnosis Dclaflelei anei Pruddtii 
Patliologj Bose and Cailcss Surgeri and otlicis New iiooi s 
will inelutlc Allison and Gboinilei Diagnosis in loliit Disease, 
W ’3 att Cbionic Aitliritis and lilicuni tloid A/Tcctions Alien Dis¬ 
eases of Cliiidieii Wiilianison Diseases of riiildren Ballej, 
emergence Suigere Vol 1, Doutbeeailc Asllinii Campbell 
Tbeiapcutics and ollieis 


DIETETIC SUPPLIES 

Betnax, Natural Vitamin B Food 

AAIERICAN MTAMINS INtORPOBnil) will displae Bimax 
entire ceicii embrjo staiiilireel against dctci loiatioii and stan 
dardi/cd for Yitamin B content in Booth 1. lluie will be an 
experinienlal dinionstiation of the delicieiice in tin American diet 
of A’itaniin B siiown iie its eifect upon tlic growtii curei of file 
rat, md an exliibit lilustiating tiie p itbniogical cliangcs liteluced 
in tiie gastio iiitestiiiai tract lie ciiionie p irtnl Vilaiiiiii B dell i- 
enej Sniiipies ol Bern ix and expci iiiiciil il data icgiieling it will 
be available 

Lacto Dextrin and Psylla 

THE BATTLE {Bills 1001) (OMI’ANA will coiitlne tbeli 
exhibit ill Booth 7'l almost eiitirils lo 1 aeto Di xli in and Psslla 
(Pss Ilium Seed), instead of attemplm„ to pieseiit tluii full liiii 
of spieid foods An luteristing featuri of tin txliiliB will dimon 
stratc the iniportaiice of siibjerliiig Pssllluni Slid lo most can fill 
and ellicieiit cle msiiig processes to guarantee its suit ildliti foi 
buiiiaii use 

Vitamin Values of Malt Products 

THE BORCHIBDr Jt AI 1 1 \TBA( 1 COMI’ANA will displae 
thcii malt pioeiuets in Bootli 17 wluio inti resting inlormatioii 
relitlee to the eilamin potiiice of Borclierdts Malt Sugai Malt 
Soup Lxti icl and Milt witli ( od Lleei Oil will be leailable 


New Features in Dryco 

THE DRY Mil K COMPANY ins dieeioped steel il iii ee fealiiiis 
rc„aiding Dijco wlilcli eeill be sliessed in tlicii ixliibil in Buolh 
03 Doctors ongagid lu infant feeillug ire especialle ineilid to 
visit tills exhibit eehere thes eeill be gieeii a worth eeliile souetnii 


Evaporated Milk for Infant Feeding 

THE EVAPORATED Mills ASSOCIATION an oigimratioii for 
research and cdueatfoual woik eeill tllsplaj ils sets Ice pulillca 
tioiis for the medical and alliid ptofossloiis in Bootli U1 Bisnlls 
of clinical and experimental eeork eeill lie aenililile also piilili- 
eitions dcsciibliig the use of unseeceteued ceapoi iled null in pit 
paling the infant fiulliig lormula and its use in piitllng inoic 
milk into the diet of the faiiiile oi coiumunlte A elcmonstialion 
will be giecii of tiie line ciseln euid wbieli foims fiom ceiipoialed 
milk 

Foods for Special Diets 

GENEBAI 1 OODS COBPOBAIION will displae a few of Hull 
foods wliich aie piilleiilaile usi ful in planning sjueial diits 1 oi 
eximple eeliole biaii and Posts Bum 1 lakes liotli p il ilalili binii 
cereals and D /eita a sugiii-frce gclaliii dcssei t xeldeli is a xeil- 
come addition to tin leslrictcd carbolie di ati diet And all phe sl- 
ciaiis eeill be iiilertslcd in Saiika Colfii a genuine delicious coffee 
xvilb n/Cc, of tiie eallcin leiiioeed, wliieh eeiH he seised Booths 
SO and 81 

Strained Vegetable Exhibit 

the GERBER PRODLCTS DIY'ISION eeill eetlcome ciltielsins 
or suggestions from phe sicians relaliee lo tiie applieition of 
Gcrbci s Stiaiiicd Vigetibles to infant feiding and to special diets 
where the iliicle suhdieided texture of the Gerber Products and 
their freedom from salt, sugai oi other seasoning makes tlicin 
paiticularle dcsiriblc Di Lillian B Storms Dlrecloi of the 
Gerbii Dep irlmcnt of Education and Nutiition eeill be piesint 
and elsitois me urged to discuss with hci aiij phase of eegclable 
feeding foi infants and childien Booth 11 


Uses of Malted Milk 

IIORLICIeS MAilLU Mil K CORPOB AflON, in Booth 301 will 
show how earcfulie contiollcd ixpiiiments liaet demonstrijcd 
that Iloiiicl s the Original Malted Y1 Ik used legiiliirle builds 
siriiiglli md Incicases usistancc to disease due m parl 1° B‘® 
feet tliat lloilicks is an exeelleiit source of xiiainins Also that 
Hoi licks XI iltcel Milk piepaicd simple eeith watci impioets the 
appetite accoidmg to lecint expeiimcuts eoueluetcd be the Depait- 
ment of Pediatries Maieiuctte Line ei sits Medical School 


JunI et Now in Poxvder and Tablets 
THE JLNIel r 1 OI KS Booth 8 will exhibit not olile the xeell 
known Junket fablcts lint also tin newel JunI et Powder In 
adopthiB cow s miJk for tlic needs of adults ns eeell ns cliiidreii 
the nctise principle of Junket tilt rcnnln en/sine pi rforms the 
tlrst step in tile digestion of milk ns in tlic sionincli of the calf 
In Tunket Poeeder increasetl attractis encss of taste and appear¬ 
ance with nntuial Paeor and harmless color accomplishes a 
■>\orlliw 11 jIc purpose ns ti stimulus to tlic llo>\ of gustric juicc 


Kaffee Hag Coffee and All-Bran 

r LOGO COMPANY will scree eisilors wiih halTee Has 

Coffee free from caffeine efrccts hut ret lining the line llaeor anJ 
aroma of the colTee Ylullliis made willi All-Bran will aL ie 
screed ami the use of AH-Bran in correcting cases of atonic con 
stlpntion discussed Miss YInn I Barber Director of thrieeS 
Home Economies Dcpirtmiiit wiH he m charge and will 
pleased to discuss dietetic problems eeith eisitors Booth 131 

Gelatine Dtshes for Different Diets 

1 SPABIvLlNG GELATINE COMPANY INC, will displae 

delicious dishes suitable for dilfercnt diets and will distnliute 
iiooks on dialietlc liquid and soft diets Tasting samples of sduds 
and candies made with lenox Gelatine will he giecn free Booths 
J. io nncl 1 lu 


Similac, Milk Product for Infants 

MR DirTCTIG LABORATORirs I\C ^\lIl exhibit Similac 
a (Ikt foi infants dtprlAcd of breast milk ^^llich has been 
aLcenttd hi the Committee on Foods of the \ M A This product 
together Mith charts shoning actuni results of its use in xanous 
iiospjlals Mill be cxplnimd Also a souxcnir k.c> case xmII Le 
gixen lo doctors vho register Booth lit 

Mead’s Cereal, a New Product 

MFVD JOHNSON A COMFVNN x\lll present in n graphic ■^\^v 
tlie reisoMs foi c leli of the stxtn constituents of Meads Cereal 
and Miiut food factors eich supplies its greatest attribute hems 
Its ininenii7alion xalui riu sfinplfcitj of cooking this cemt 
Il 1)1 ing out its line flax or xmII he explained Booths 302 301 
lOl md IOj 

To Exchange Ideas on Infant Feeding 

riir MI I I IN S 1 OOD rOMBVNN in Booth 2o, miU di cuss 
fiom till m il er s xi(x\ point tlu feeding of infants and tlic prep 
at ition of nuuMshment for adults requiring a restricted diet pir 
lieu! irlx in xiiw of the recogiilred importance of selecting lood 
mntiriil best adapted lo the indixidunl requirements 

Powdered Milk Products 

Tlir MI BUn L SOLI r DIMSION oi THF BORDFN COMPAN'i 
XX ill seixt let cold Iviim an economical pox\dtred full cream com s 
iiillk and e\pl iln its applieition to the giiural problem of nutn 
tlon xNilh pirliculir riiercnct lo high cilonc diets for under 
xNeigbl childiin Adx intages of tlic cultured lactic ncid milk oxer 
ollur forms and the applieition of Mtrrell-Soulc Pondered NMioIe 
lactic \cid Milk in Infant fttding x\ill also be described 
Booth 11 

Lactogen for Infant Feeding 

NIsTirS MIIK PUODLCrs INC x\ill displax Lactogen a 
dtsleciltd mndifiul tox\ s milk for infints m Booth Plnsi 
clans iCr.islerlMg it this bootli xxill riciixt an attraetixe book con 
taining grapliit illustrations of the nd iptatiuii of cox\ s milk for 
iiifanl feeding 

Tests on Irradiated Cereals 

TJfJ OL \brn 0\rs rOMPVN'i x\j 1J Jmxe on displnx numerous 
roiutgenogiams from thdr Nutrition Bcscaich 1-aboratorj shoa 
ing tile results of an elabointe senes of dictnrx experiments 
riust pictures supplennnttd bx nnalxtical dati xixidl> depict 
the lickcts prcxcnting propeilx of cereal products irradiated XMth 
ultraMobt light Thix also indicate llie absence of xaluc of 
i<sults obi lined x\itli test periods of too short durUion Simples 
of <duiationni booMcIs reprints and charts xNlnch are a^aduble 
on lequcst xxill dso be on displnx in Booth 312 

Graphic Story of Wheat 

RALSTON PLRINV COMPANA x\in tell the storx of the x%heit 
ginin fiom field to pack ige in Booth 253 A liuge ahtit grain 
xnIII bi ust(i to sIioNX the bodx-building ingredunts coiitimed la 
one grain of xxheat Ihe xarious Purina products containing 
mJk it uni 1)0 displaxed—Ntu Onto Ralston B ibx Ralston, 
Puiiiui Whole Wheat 1 lour, and Balsloii Wlicat Hikes 


Spmtrate in Infant Feeding 
Tlic SPIN VLH PBODLCTS COMPVNA Booth 112 will demon 
slraU Spinlinle in txpicil infant folding foiinulns This x\ni 
glxi the attending phx sicians an opportunitx to satisfy themsenes 
ill a fexx minutes regarding the practicabilitx from tiie mechanical 
stuidpoiiit of using Sniiitrate in feeding foimulas Charts shOM- 
Jiig the results of biological tests for Iiemoglobiu rcsforitiori win 
jir on displnx and exerx effort xxill be made to gixt interesteei 
pbxslciniis full infoimition at the least possible expense of tneir 
time 


New Milk Product for Allergy Cases 
S M A COBPOBATION will exhibit SMACO (300) Non Allergic 
YYhoii Xlilk 11 imiqui new milk product foi use in idult ns wen 
us infmt cases seusill'e to milk pioleiii niid will 
the cliangc flmt tnkes place in tlic chnracter of tiie protein n in s 
pioduct ThL\ will nlso demonstrate the resistance of their nt 
SMACO (400) Ylaltosc and Dextiins to the caking mnue"ce " 
iitmosplieric moistuie Included m then exhihit J” r 

It. and 1J() will he a giaphic featuring of the ideanligcs oi 
b M A ns a bienst milk adaptation 


Emphasize Protective Diets 

\ AN CAXIP PBODLCTS COMPANY will J'r"’(-Snpre* 

nils nnd Yegetahles and othei products in Booth 18 - Coinpre 
iisiM digests of current scientiUc liteialure "and 
lerulions afTccting the preparntion J’"'*, P^''?.,buted ^Foods 
firllcnl recipes for proteefive dishes xxill Be distriDUieii 
llpnied for eeere das diets m accordance ,P'^*"l eaf 

pioUctise I utrilion nnd within the range -nans 

! Iiiibits will he screed to demonstrnte practical applicai 
the chemistie of food nnd nutrition 
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instruments, apparatus and supplies 

To Show Physicians’ Office Furniture 

Tiir W n AIUS0\ CO'MPAN'i innmirattui cl s foi tlic past 
1 , f Vmi iir\ of till. Allison line of liiriiiluic vlll lull l on clisphij 
' , L^n l s ^ til'll- li'ti-’t Pi-i'ii'l Tioiitnnnl llooin fin- 

o hire siiil nllifi oauipment niso some of Hull ncsitsl lUciptlon 
1 ni l Bi Siiics^^ furnlsliiiiRs An cxpiit in onicc ilicorn- 

ir mil ^ "”1 I’l^ I’""’'-"! ’’t. hlKl to InlP 

^o^ 'ftitli pioblcms jn Uils hue 

New Salerni High Colonic Irrigating Unit 

TIIF A S ALOn COMPANY ^^lll R(^o the fit si iintlonal sl^Q^^lng 
nf the new Snlcrni Hfgli Colonic IirlRating Unit witli its simph/iect 
mUc s^slLiii which "will he of especial interest The new St-heick 
rxamimng and Irrigating Cxstoscopt inntlc l)j A t M I and «n 
^\cIusl^e product of the A S Aloe Compunx will also be on tlis 
pinx Olher items of interest in their cvlilbit Jlooths 1 > I and 1 > I 
will include the new Hem Auto Stabilntcd Aic Ultra Violet Lamp 
x mluinturc Indrniillc ofllcc chair-table a coinpkte show nig oi 
cliromc plated instruments, and the xarioms diagnostic specialties 


Items of Optical Interest 

THE AMEBICAV OPTICAL COVPX^sA in addition to showing 
ophthalmic instrumentation, will feature exc eai nose and Ihioat 
dnsuostic instruments of inteicst to the gtneial practitioner 
including the new pocket si7e di ignostic set Of special interest 
to rcfractionlsls x\ill be the Tillxir Tiial Sol and the \0 Phor- 
opfor both giMiig a highei degree of necuracx in siilijectixe rtfixic 
tion The impioxtd Giant Ophthalmoscope scxeral tx pes of 
relinoscopes Phororncter Trial fi*amcs and ninnx other items of 
optical iutcresl x\ill be slioxxn for demonstration in Booths 31 
and 3j 

Improved Urological Equipment 

C II B;VI1D INC spceinlfsts in urological equipment xxill 
show, in addition to their complete line of catheters, bougies and 
drains the following new equipment brought out since the 10*10 
\ M A meeting a soft lubber catheter xxitli fllifoim leader foi 
the general practitioner an ejaculatorj duct eatlictei Kidd s 
Bladder Stiletto and an nnti-bcd xx citing cl imp for boxs ns xxell 
as luimerous oilier items Pbjsicians interested in the gcnilo- 
uiinary tract xmU find much to interest them m Booth 50 


New Cotton Picker Demonstrated 


Clinical Demonstration of Surgical Aids 

Tiir cvMcnoN slrgicvl sprcrviT\ (ompann xmh gixe 

n clinic il denioiisti itioii in Booths 11 ind 10$ of 1931 modi Is 
of the Llectio Ulagnoslosct foi the ipplication of electric light in 
scopts retiactois specula and limps for use in diagnosis treat- 
niLiit and siiigtix tliioughout the bod\ in nil oriliccs surfict 
oigiiis iiid tliiough suigical incision and of Camerons Cautero- 
dxiic loi the use of radio-frequencx for cutting dissection, cui- 
Icriritiuii ind coagulation in minor and major surgerj 

Showing of Camp Surgical Supports 

S H r VMP S, rOMPANN xxill gixc dailx demonstrations at 
Booth 108 ol tile line of (amp Surgical Supports shoxxing tlu 
ipplication of models designed lor Mat niitx ( onxalcsceiice Post- 
Opeiafixt Ptosis nnci Gemral Abdominal Supports Sicrolliic 
Bindeis and Orthopedic Braces for both men ind xxomen 

Autoclaves that are Full-Automatic 

THE WIIMOT evSTLE COMPAW S Castle Rocbcstci Autoclaxe 
is nox\ supplied xxith full automatic beat regulation so that it 
runs itsell is safe to operate and gixes liospitil sterilizing 
1cClinique It guar-mtees sterilization because it stajs at the right 
t( iiipi r iture automiticallj Slc this sterilizer in the Castle exhibit 
in Booth 1 >.> 

Opportunity to Try the Drinker Respirator 

WARREN E COLLINS INC will exhibit the Drinker Respl- 
ratoi foi the piolongcd administration of artificial respiration 
ill cises of inlantiic ind diphtheiitic pnraljsis gas and drug 
poisoning eicctiic shock alcoholic coma etc Doctors arc inxitetl 
to male a person il trial of the Respnatoi to see hoxx it foils 
New iinpioxements on the Roth-Baiach Oxxgeii Tent and the 
Bcnedict-Rotli Metabolism Appaiatus xxill also be of interest and 
demonsliations xxill be gladix gixen xxitliout obligation Sec llicbc 
in Boolli 110 near the miin cntiance 

Improvements in Sterile Surgical Sutures 

DAVIS N GECK INC who for almost a quarter of a centurx 
liaxe specialized m tin piepaiation of sttrilc suigical sutuics xxiII 
displaj tlu 11 complete line including boilahle and non boilalile 
(extrenielx flexible) irdgul DAGs nexx Kal-dermic skin mil ten¬ 
sion sutures will also be featuicd These iic the icsult of cxlinus 
tixt experimental xxork to proxide the profession xxitli sutuics 
possessing all the merits of silk silkxxorm gut and hoischair 
Booth H 


BVUER A. BLACK xxill Inxc a modernistic display in Booth 88 
featuring both new and old products Thcli recent iiinoxnlion 
in picKage cotton The Cotton Picl cr xxill be demoiistiatcd foi 
the first time Handi-Tape the tailor-made bandage for first aid 
treatment for small wounds and cuts xxill be slioxxn Other items 
vlilch xxill be exhibited and demonstrated include adliesixc plaster 
cotton gauze and gauze bandages ligatures and sutures and oUitr 
BAB products 

New Kompak Model Lifetime Baumanometer 
W A BAUM CO'MPAKY INC will displaj then new Kompak 
Model Lifetime Baumanometer and other models and also the 
new Air-Ho Control for use on all blood pressure instruments 
T/iej xxiil liaxc for distribution the U S Bureau of Standards 
Teclmologic Paper No 33J ‘Use and Testing of Sphxgmonianom- 
cters This government booklet is perhaps the most complete 
nuthorltatlvc and unbi iscd treatment on blood pressure iiistru 
meats exer written, and is well xvortli a reading and a place in 
Jour libinrj You may obtain a copy at Booth 74 

See These Recently Developed Instruments 

the BAUSCH a LO'NIB optical COMPiVNY will exhibit m 
Booths loG and 1 j 7 scientific instiunients of tlieir manufactuit 
for Ophthalniologx Clinical Diagnosis and Lnboiatorj Practice 
Among the recently developed instruments xxill be the nexx DOE 
fieseirch ^Iicroscopc a nexv Minot Miciotomc the GS Xlicroscopc 
''ith inclined ejepiece and nexx Substage L^mps and a perfected 
N Rax Stereoscope xxhich jiclds true pcrspectixc Tor ophtlial- 
^ there will be the large Gullstrand Ophthalmoscope Fcrre- 
Rnna Perimeter Unixersal blit Lamp and Microscope Koeppe 
Model and Stereo Campimeter 

Factory Demonstrations and Talks 
BECrON DICKINSOX A COMPANY will gixc demonstrations 
ami talks on the care of hspodermic sjnngcs and needles on 
1 ) 100(1 pressure instruments and on the nexx technique for testing 
circuiatorx fitness xxith the B-D 1 larimetei Actual shop xxoik 
”111 be performed in making B D Eexer Thcrmomcteis and the 
npx easj to read B-D Guide Line Eever Thtrmometeis will be on 
!u All the latest dexelopments in B-D products xxill be fulix 

;*VRiax p(l including the nexx short B-D A ale Intraxenous Sjnngc 
”ni\ observation ampulla in curved tip and various other new 
Hems Booths 41 and 85 


Two New Eastman Products to Be Exhibited 

THE E\STM\N KODVK COMPANA will exhibit radiographs on 
Enstmin Di iplnx iml Lltin-bpeed Snfetx \ i ix Films two new 
products xxhich have been announced within the jear Thej will 
also displax the Eastman Clinical Camera, (Icsigned to do such 
photographic xxork as occurs in hospitals and medicil laboratories 
together with the Kod iliies and Elastman Medical Spotlight tin 
illuminating units recommended for use in conjunction with tins 
earneri Cine Kodaks and Kodascopcs will also be shoxxai is will 
motion pictuus of medical subjects which have been scciucd with 
this equipment Booths 1 >8 1 d 9 and 160 

A New Design of Micromanipulator 

T HAVEN I MERSON will have on displax in Booth 2I*> an 
cnlirelx new design of mjcromanipulator winch opeiates on i 
diicct lextr control enabling the opentor to work much more 
rapidix than with machines prcxiouslx used Includeil in tins 
exhibit xxill be a simplified pneumonia tent winch is light 
l>ortal)le and xerx easilj set up a xanctx of restaicli iml 
experimental appaiatus including the BaicrofMAarburg Shaking 
Appantus as used in ditciniining tin lactic atld content ni cancer 
tissue shal ing appaiatus for Clarke Hydrogen rhetrode Aesscls 
and other lahoratoij devices 

Electrically Lighted Instruments 

THE ELECTRO SLRGICVL INSTRLMLNT EOMPANA plomirs 
in the field of electncillj liglited diagnostic and single il Jiistiu 
ineiits will e\hil)it their compktc line in Roolh H»} Included in 
the displax will be tiie following Lxstoscopes (Rri isch) (Daxis) 
Lrctliroscopes (Aoung) Bronchoscopes l Iinpr latoi i) Trinsll 
luniinators (Gibson) (SuIIixan) Procto Sigiiioldnseopc (Tuttle) 
(Lxncli) Eonof n X iigosLop (RiisscII) and Single iiul Double 
Tabic Transformers 

Showing of Oxygen-Carbon Dioxide Outfits 

THE rOREGEER COMP ANA INC will slioxx oxj gen-carbon 
dioxide outfits for tlu use of rcidx made mixtures for making 
xour own mixture ind ns nn integral pirt of thi aiusthrtic gis 
machine The Gxxnthmcx and Metric Eas Machines tin Henderson 
and the 1 lagg Resuscit ition outfits and tin ( iicdel Oxxgeii T<*tit 
will he on dispi IX in models for the hospitil and in portnhb 
form for tlu pnctilioner who has occ*isimi to take Ins njipiratus 
to the bedside of his patient Booth 12 


Steel Furniture, Instruments and Supplies 

S COMPANY will use tlnee Booths 104 10a and 

i an interesting irrax of steel funiiturt instruments and 

Nteel furniture will be shown in the nexx colors Leather 
casts will be featured and the instrument and supplx 
iinil‘‘3^ contain minx new items A special feature of thw 
Mn Will be traxs containing unusual bargains and sou- 

xair desk calendars which will be given aw ax 


To Demonstrate Scientific Absorbent Materials 

the intern vtion vi eelllcotton eiiohli rs ( OMPvN-i 

mikrrs of KoU\ mil hliin(-\ ■nill ili nll)II^Ir^llc)n^ of th 

main uses of llicir Mimtillc absorlonl in ilcruiK lo slioo lioo (In 
linxh cost of nioiiu il cnr( in is ht nilncid Ii\ llic ns( of itIjsor])i nts 
of incmscil oIllcicnc\ and loo cr cost KIcrnps R rcctnth coni 
info wide use l)\ tin inedied profisMOn Ijcl lusc of Its \aliu as j 
Iniidkcrcliicf or w ipe lloolli _C I 


Electrocardiograph Machines 
AND CO'\rPAN\ will cshiRit and demonstrate a 
. 1 electrocardiograph machines , i 

ublc String Electrocardiograph with heart sound *** 

(Vf.. 7 ’cx of instruments for pulse tmcings 
^cillonictcr will also be demonstrated in this exhibit in Booth 13# 


Lundy-Rochester Anesthesia Machine 

THE III IDRRINK EOMPVNA x\III fcitun in Its rompI( fr Ihu 
of lUCsUusia cquipnuiit Hu I iindx-Rorhrstf r in jrlnnr which is 
designed for use with all the grnrril mrstlirtic igrnts ctinnn )nl\ 
cmploxcd todax and is capable of drlixering four g isrs nitrous 
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oMcle o\Agon elhjlcne niul caihon dioMclc ns a\c11 ns othoi simul- 
t'\ncousI\ or In au> combiu'Atlou desired riicj amU idso exliibil 
n non t\pe of owpen Iherapj tent ^^lth A\hlch cailion dioxide can 
be administered with the oxjgcn The enrhon dioxide is cairled In 
a sepaiate tank and can he added or discontinued independently 
of the oxjgen and whcneACi it is desired Booth 90 

“Carburetor for Mankind” Makes First Appearance 

THF HlMvLE COAIPAW will exhibit for the flist time the 
Hinkle Anesthetic Afnehint dcMsod on the carburetor principle 
for the administintlon under ttexihle aciiallou coutiol of clhei 
or am other liquid anesthetic agdit Two models will he on dis¬ 
play a new portable model for niinoi surgtij as cncounterid in 
geiural practice and a 1 irgc unit for gener il hospital work 
Boot!) 21U 


xsitb tbo standardized and stable reigents the accurafelx marW 
glttsswaie anti t booklet of instructions gnlng the procedure in 
detail Actual outfits for ninl ing such tests as Blood Suenr lUnnd 
Van PSP Penal 1 unction or Kidney Capacitj, Blood Calcmm 
Icterus^^Index, Blood and Urine Beaction, etc, will be shown 

To Demonstrate Leica Camera 


P LriT7 INC will dtnioiistralc the leica Camera and its 
complete line of accessories which base been used extensneh in 
medical work Th/s camera is used for pliotographj in palhn 
logical lahoratorhs and serxes \ multitude of uses in which 
L\er\ plusician will he interested A complete line of Colonraelers 
niul Ilatnioglohmometcrs will he shown loo and a number of 
Boutinc Lal»orntor\ Monocular and Binocular Microscopes Includ 
jug the latest constiuction utilizing Inclined Prism Body Booth!/ 


Display of Modern and Time Saving Dressings 

JOHNSON A JOHNSON will displas a complete Ilm of mndun 
and time sasing dressings in Be>oth 109 Incluelrel will lit Duo 
Liquid Adhesne now supplied in hinds tubes I he Specialist 
hard coateel phistei of piris handngis /oliec ( luzt effectlxc niiel 
ccononiicil uid 1 thieon the new iion-holl ible cilgut sutuie 
Members nia> feel free to cxaniinc llusc pioducts without 
obligation 

Instrument Company to Show New Apparatus 
THE IvLOMAN INsrULMPNT TOMPAW will oempj lloodi 201 
With 1 epie icntatix es in itteneiniiee to greet xlsitors and slieiw 
soxeiil luw items of inteiist \mong lliese will ho Hie Mciulin* 
tonsil suction uppaiatus the new riectio Vural A ibnitoi aiul an 
entireh new unit for 1 lectio Coabulntion ind Dtsietallem with 
a cutting curient 

Kohen Life-Time Physician’s Hydraulic Chair-Table 
THE KOKIN COMPAMI S will displ n tlip Kol pii nfo-Tiinc 
Phjsieiins Hxdiaulic (lialrTihlo with a Ilnish of porcel'ihi 
eii imcl in xiiious colors imperxious to acids aiul easilx kepi 
clean The single lexei contiol foi raising loxxerlng rtxolxin^ 
and reclining ndeK much to its* cBlcieiiex Sec Ihlb chair dtaion- 
btratcel in Booths* 102 and 117 

LaMotte Simplified Blood Chemistry Outfits 
inr 1 aAIOTTP ClllMirVL PBODUCTS (0MP\N\ wUl demem- 
sli ite the LaAIotte Simplified Blood Chemisltx Outfits, complete 


Lentz Surgical Instruments 

rilABLUS T FNT/ &. SONS xxho haxc manufactured surgical 
Jn^tiumeiits for slxtx^six xears, xxIII haxc an interesting exhibit 
of their pioducts Jn Booth 2J7 xxluch all are inxitcel to xlsil 

To Show New Microcolorimeter 
THF AlArGRI con INSTRUMI NT (OAJPANA will ehsplax the 
nexx AHcreicoloiInieter elexised hj A 0 Sheftcl AID Tins simple 
niiel liiexpensixe dtxlce is of nssislnncc to the phjsician xnIio is 
doing his oxxn InJioi ilorj xxork cspccinllj in lilood sugars Tho> 
xxlll also shoxx other Interesting sped iltics in addition to their 
xxrll knoxxn MAI Einernlel Lucr Sxrlnges and MAI (Firth) Stainless 
Steel Needles Bootlis 138 and 1J9 

Ophthalmological Display 

MrINTinr AlACrr a BBOWN COAIPVNA Booth 253 xvilllnxe 
n coinplrle iHsplnx of Ophth ilmological apparatus and instru 
iiienls This xxlll Include the latest and most improxed instruments 
sutli as the Bausch A Lomh Keralomctor Stereo Canipiineter Dng 
nostic Sits and Butlerx Hnndlc Alax Ophtlmlmoscopc Trial Cases 
(hctiic dcxices for lighting up Ti st Cards and Test Card Cabinets 
xxlll also he slioxxn Popular hooks on the eje will he included 
ill this exhihil 

Vital Capacity Instrument 
nil AlrKT SSON APPLIVNCI COAIPVN'V will exhibit for the 
first tlnu a nexx instruimnt foi measuring the xitnl capacitj as a 
means of lUUcling cirduic anil pulmoiuirx diseases The> x jU 
also show another nexx Jnstrunicnt the 1I> drophorograph for the 
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TO FACILITATE LOCATING EXHIBITORS ALL AISLES ARE DESIGNATED 
AS AVENUES ACCORDING TO MINIATURE LAYOUT LIST SHOWS 
PROPER AVENUE FOR EACH BOOTH ALSO INDICATES 
CORRIDOR AND LOBBY SPACES 


Namo 

Abbott I abs 
Allison Co W D 
Aloe Co A S 

Am Ass n of Med Milk Com 
American ^laize Prod Co 
American Med Assn 
American Optical Co 
American Vitamins Inc 
Amsterdam Bros 
Appleton &. Co D 
Armour &- Co 
Aurora \ Ray Corp 
Bard Inc C R 
Bard Parker Co Inc 
Battle Creek Food Co 
Bauer k. Black 
Baum Co Inc W A 
Bauscii iv Lomb Optical Co 
Becton Dickinson Co 


Beiersdorf Co Inc P 
Berf^er Brothers Co The 
Betz Co Frank S 
Blal i‘;ton s Son ^ Co Inc 
Borcberdt 'Malt Extract Co 
Borden Saks Co Inc Ihe 
Boulitte Co G 
Britesun Inc 
Buck Ograph Co 


P 


Space No Location in Exhibit Ho!l 


52-53-54 

92 

127 

ISJ-J54 

42 

109 

96 

34-35 

IS 

171 

1 

33 

251 

SO 

46 

79 

88 

74 

156-157 
f 41 


115 

104-105-106 

5S 

17 

14 

137 

141 

234 


Gorgas A\c 
lacobi Axe 
Osier Axe 
Osltr Axe 
Corgis Axe 
\\>elli Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Corgas Axe 
Dims Axe 
Rush Axe 
Davis Axe 
Gorgas Axe 
Corridor 
Gorgas Axe 
Gorgas Axe 
Jacobi Ave 
Jacobi Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Rush Axe 
Gorgas Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Osier Axe 
Osier Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Gorgas A\c 
Daxis Axe 
Daxis Axe 
Osier Axe 
Osier Ave 
Vaughan Axe 


Name 

Burdick Corp The 
Cambridge Instrument Co Inc 
Cameron s Stirg Spec Co 

Camp & Co S n 

Castle Co M ilniot 

Chemical 1 oundation Inc 

Cliicago Medical Book Co 

Cliiircli N Duifcht Co Inc 

Ciba Co Inc 

Collins Inc U arren C 

Comprex Oscillator Corp 

Coop Med Adi Bur 

Daxics Rose Co Ltd 

Daxis N Gcck Inc 

Daxis Co 1 A 

Daxis Co R B 

DePm Mfg Co 

Dc\ ilbiss Co The 

Donigcr vN Co Inc S 

Drx Milk Co Inc The 

I anishaw Knitting Co 

Lastnun Kodak Co 

Llcctro Surgical Instrument Co 

Ih\>n frauiing School 

bmer on J II 

Fxaporated Milk Association 

Fiscncr Ji. Co Inc H G 

J oregger Co Inc Tiie 

Callia Laboratories Inc 

Gen Llec Incand Lamp Dept 


Gen Elec \ Ray Corp 


“eneral Foods Corp 
icrber Prod Dixision 
'illdand Labs Inc The 
Jriffin Dec Co Jos T (Office) 

T_ e Mfcr Cn 


Harold Surgical Corp 
Health Products Corp 
Hcidbnnk Co The 
llemz Co H J 
High Tension Co 
Ilmkle Compan> 
lloeber Inc Paul B 
Hoffmann LaRoche Inc 
Horhek s Malted Milk Corp 
Hygeia 

Hynson Westcott &. Dunning 

Ideal Bab> Shoe Co 
Infra Ray Corp 
Janvier Inc Walter 
Johnson 5. Co Mead 


Location lit Exhibit Hall 
\ auphan Axe 
Corridor 
Witherspoon 
Rush Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Wjelh Axe 
t orgas 
Dans Axe 
Tacohi Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Wjetli Axe. 

Rush Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
L orgas Axe. 
Gorgas Ave 
Gorgas Axe. 

Rush Axe 
Osier Axe. 

Corgas Ave. 

Daxis Ave 
Tacobi Axe. 

Jacobi Axe 
Rush Axe 
Rush Axe 
Osier Axe 
Vaughan Axe- 
Jacobi Axe 
Osier Axe 
Daxis Axe 
Rush Axe 
Vaughan Axe 

Rush Axe. 


, Vaughan Axe 
Jacobi Axe 
Gorgas Axe 
Gorgas Axe 
1 end of West Corridoi 
Osier Ave 
Rush Axe 
Lobby 
Osier Ave 
Jacobi Ave 
Osier Axe 
Vaughan Axe 
Vaughan Axe 
WNeth Axe 
Daxis Ave 
Lobb> 

Jacobi Ave 
Jacobi Axe 
OMer Ave 
Vaughan Axe 
\ aughan Axe. 
Rush Ave 

Lobby 
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(lie urolosist in dclectlnK cliniiRes in tlip function of Hie 
“ .kuUu!. supplenunting x-rni ixnniinntions in iidditlon 
L siioVn fins iniiciiints_ mclabollsin eciulpmuit, nnd oxsgeii 
uVcrapy Apparatus Bootli liO 

Instruments for Ear, Nose and Throat 
Tlir E n Jin\ROWITZ SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS COMPANY 
_„1 tidbit a large selection of eje nppaintus and car nose ind 
ViiNirumcnts nmm of them new Included he the 

Testor Trial 1 nme the new edition of the StilliuR s Coloi Platts 
Uie McLean Tonometer tlie Elsclmifi nnd llasteiin Eorceps tbe 
\\p1I s the Takalnsbi Ltlnnoid loiccps tbe Ruskin Ear Knife Set 
the New Model Otoscope, nnd the Sensenj Laijiifical Ssringe 
A nevj buUctia will be presented to tliose who iisit Booth 113 

New Binocular Loupe and Headlight 
V MUELLER A COMPkNA will exhibit a new binocular Loupe 
nnd headlight and a new senes of instrnmcnts del eloped bj Hum 
in conjunction with their leccntly established Rochcstci branch 
Wc Thei will also siiow a new bone suifieri motoi as well ns 
the latest of bone surgerj eauipinent Their display of cthei 
aanor and suction npp irntus will inttresl surgeons and hospit il 
supcriutiiidents and uioIoRists will find a new cliHd s cystoscopo 
of interest to them Booths 2 j 1, 350, nnd 3oS 


Small Tools for Occupational Therapy 
MURTA APPLETON A CONIPANY will demonstrate a selocipcdc 
h-ne scroll saw which has been succcssfullv used bi many Occu- 
pabonal Hierapi schools They will also show a complete line 
of small Occupational Thei”ipy tools for iiaskct we is lug linoleum 
can in" nnd reed work Hie Delta Combination Circulai Saw 
Lathe and Router which is a complete small shop for the anialiur 
or for a small woodworking shop nnd iniious comliinatioiis of 
these tools sucli is combination routing borer and moitisnig 
machine and a 12' band saw on metal stand Booth 333 


Surgical Coagulating Outfit 
THE NATIONAL SURGICAL C05rPAN\ will liaio on displav 
the Hons'Uwer Colonic La^ag^ton Outfit and the new surgic u 
coagulating outfit with asepsis featuics for tonsils hcniorrlioids 
neoplasm etc Tills unit of the Ground Ficc t^pe has sim¬ 
plicity of control Lj a single leacr smooth non in dating current 
and no rheostat, spaiL. gap or switches to adjust Booths iJl 
and 232 


To Demonstrate Safe Nasal Irrigation 
MCHOLS NAS\L SAPHON INC Booth 179 will exhibit the 
Isichols Nasal Sjphon which for twehe acais Ins demonstrated 
its usefulness in the phjsicians daiK work with conditions lu 
and around the nasal tnct The perfect safety of this deMce will 
be demonstrated ind the exhibit will endeaaor to show the basic 
principle behind the Nichols Nasal S^pllon winch tends to make 
tins protection thorough in ms il irrigation Several minor 
improacmcnts Important in themsclacs will also interest those 
pb>sicinus who alieadj cmploj the instrument in then practice 

Cdmplete Display of Office Sterilizers 
PCLTON Si CRANE COMPANY will show a complete displaa of 
office slerHi/ers in Booths 184 and ISo Of particul ir interest 
will be the new Pel ton Automatic Autoclaac a pressure sterili/cr 
dc\ eloped for use in the pnaate oflice or surgerj Attractnc 
combiiiatioii outfits will be displaacd as well as a irious models 
of Pellon Surgical Cuspidois Trained demonstrators will gladI^ 
furnish complete infoimation concerning this displaj without am 
unwelcome solicitation 

New Sinus and Mastoid Instruments 
PEVUS AMERICkN INSTRUMENT COMPANY will show a com- 
plete line of ear nose and throat nistiuments ns well as speci¬ 
mens for leaching puiposes Of especial intcicst in this exhihit 
in Booth J08 will be some newlj added instruments for sinus and 
mastoid work 

New Drummond Transfusion Apparatus 
THE PHASICIANS SLPPLI COMPANA will display Hicir Iiigb 
grade line of suigeon s mstiumints and specialties for specialists 
in the e\e eai nose and thioat field Of especial interest to sur- 
gions will be the new Diummond Transfusion apparatus the 
Leech Beattie PI islei Cutter and the Elliott Thermo Treatment 
Machine foi the Gjnecologist and Lrologist Booth 2G2 

Diversified Line of Pilling Instruments 

THE GCORGE P PILLING A SON COMP\N'i established m 
1814 will exhibit their dnersificd line of nistiuments and appa- 
latus Thc\ will show their bronchoscopic instiuments and 
ippnatus used bj Dr Cbe\alier Jackson and bis associates in 
the xnrious bionchoscopic clinics m Philadelphia and which haac 
ilso been distubuted to hospitals clinics and prixatc operatois 
all oacr the world Pilling stethoscopes and blood picssure appi 


Nanie 

Johnson & Johnson 
juiAet Folks. The 
E & W Rubber Co 
Kelley Koett Mfg Co Tlie 
Kellogg Co 

Kitchen Katch All Corp 
Kloman Instr Co Inc 
Knox Gelatine Co 
Kny Schcerer Corp 
Koken Companies 
Kotex Co 

LaMottc Chemical Prods Co 
Lea S. Febiger 
Ledcrle Labs Inc. 

Lcitz Inc. E 
Lentz S. Sons Chas 
Licbel Flarsheim Co 
Lilly and Co Eh 
Linen Underwear Co The 
Lippincott Co J B 
Loeb Dietetic Food Co 
Login Bros 

M R. Dietetic Labs Inc 
MacGregor Instrument Co 
Macmillan Co The 
MallmcLrodt Chem Works 
Mahbie Chemical Co . The 
Maltine Co The 
McCaskey Register Co The 
Mclntire Magee 6L Broi\a Co 
McIntosh Electrical Corp 
McKcs on Robbins Inc 
McKesson Appl Co 
McNeil Robert 
Medical Bureau The 
Medical Ease History Bureau 
Medical Protcctue Co 

Medical Spec. Ilfs Corp 
Mellms Tood Co 
Mera A Co Inc 
Men Lnhoralorics Inc 
Meyroiutz Surg Instr Co 
Mosby Co The C \' 

Mueller A Co V 
Murti Appleton nnd Co 

lona Drug Co The 
National Surgical Co 

Thomas 

Nestles Milk Products Inc 
> , , ^icdical Exchange 
N^^ihols Nasal Siphon to 
Non p, Co The 

PaYr°b'r^"m^‘'®'‘5 I’''"® 

H Co The h L 

“y Scre-n Co The 
I” on Inira Ray Corp 


List of Exhibitors 


Space No Location in Exhibit Hall 

309 Lobby 

8 Da\is A\e 

202 Rush A\e 

173-174-175 Rush A\e 

131 Osier Asc 

217 Vaughan A\c 

201 Vaughan A\e 

145-146 Osier A\e 

77-7S Jacobi A\e 

f 102 Jacobi A\e 

1117 Osier A\e 

264 Corridor 

40 Witherspoon A\c 

62 Gorgas A\e 

32 Gorgas A\e 

47 Gorgas A\e 

237 Vaughan A\e 

189-190 Rush Ave 

86-87 Mhtherspoon A\e 

140 Osier Ave 

64 Vyeth A\e 

181 Rush A\e 

259 Corridor 

111 Osier Axe 

138-139 Osier Axe 

311 Lobby 

260 Corridor 

18-19 Daxis Axe 

221 \ aughan Axe 

83 Jacobi Axe 

263 Corridor 

68 Jacobi Axe 

248 Corridor 

170 Rush Axe 

164 Rush Axe. 

265 Corridor 

255 Corridor 

252 Corridor 

J 24 Davis Axe 

\ 29 Gorgas Axe 

25 Daxis Axe 

f 133-177-222 Uitlierspoon Axe 

I 176 Rush Axe 

72-73 Jacobi Axe 

113 Osier Axe 

61 Corgas Axe 

254-256-25S Corridor 
233 ^ aughan Axe 

178 Rush Axe 

16S-169 Ru h Axe 

231-232 A aughan axe 

6 Daxis Axe 

38 Gorgas A\c 

8Q Tacobi Axe 

179 Rush Axe 

oOO Lobb} 

o6 Corgas Axe. 

39 Gorgas Axe 

214 \ aughan Axe. 

204 \ aughan Axe. 


Name 

Peerless ■\mencan Med App Co 
PcUon ^ f rxne Co 
Pepperell Mfg Co 

Petrolagar Lab< Inc 

Pfau s American Instr Co 
Picker \ Ray Corporation 

Filling N Son Co The Geo P 

Pliys Supply Co of Philadelphia 

Post Electric Co Inc 

Prior Co M T 

Prometheus Elec Co 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp 

Quaker Oats Co The 

Radon Co Inc 

Ralston Purina Co 

S M A Corporation 

Safety Anes App Concern 

Sanborn Co 

Sindor Chemical orks 

Sanitak Electric Co 

Saunders Co B 

Scliering Corp 

Searlc K. Co C D 

Sharp &. Dolime Inc 

Sharp ^ Smith 

Siebrandt Mfg Co J R 

Sklar Mfg Co J 

Smith & Corona Tjpexxnters Inc 

Sorensen Co Inc C 

Spencer Lens Co 

Spicer &, Co 

Spinach Products Co of S C 
Squibb & Sons E R 
Standard \ Ray Co 
Stille Scanlan Co Inc 
Storz Instrument Co 
Street Linder *1 Propert 
Supt of Exhibits (Office) 

Tailby Nason Co 
Ta>lor Instrument Co 
Ticniann N Co f t-o 
\ an Camp Products Co 
Waitc N Bartlett Mfg Co 
Wall 5. Ochs Inc 
\\ aller Muller Co 
W estinghou c \ Ra> Co Inc. 

\\ hitmanis Mfg Co 
\\ intbrop Chemical Co 
W ocher S. bon Co The Mix 
Wood A Co Wm 
Zeiss Inc Carl 
Zimmer Mfg Co 


Space No kocatlon in Exhibit 

olO 

Lobby 

1S4-1S5 

Rush Axe 

2J6 

^ aughan Axe. 

97-9S-99 


100-101 

Jacobi Axe 

121-122 

Osier Axe 

‘308 

Lobby 

■ 157-188 

Rush Axe 

211-212 

\ aughan Axe 

196 

Rush Ave 

262 

Corridor 

20 

Daxis Axe 

59 

Corgas Axe 

11 

Daxis Axe 

249 

Coi 1 nlor 

312 

r ohhx 

12-> 

Osier Axe. 

253 

Corridor 

134-133-130 

Osier Axe 

22o 

\ aughan Axe 

261 

Corridor 

132 

W ither«5poon A 

21a 

\ aughan Axe. 

26 

Daxis Axe 

27 

C orgas Axe 

130 

0«:ler Axe 

63 

W xeth \\c 

I3O-I3I-I32 

Osier Axe 

66-67 

Jacolu Axe 

114 

Osier Axe 

233 

\ auglian Axe 

: 226-227 

^aughan Axe 

2S 

Corgas Ax c 

107 

Jacohi Axe 

9 

Daxis Axe 

112 

Osier Avc 

53--’6 

rorgax Ax e 

70-71 

lacohi A\c 

230-240 

\aughan A\c 

237 

Corridor 

16 

Da\is A\c 

210 

\ aukinn Ave 

123 

(4slcr \\c 

4 

Da\i Axe 

109-200 

W ' clh Av c 

7 

Daxis \vc 

18. 

Kti !i \\c 

lh--iss 

Ku h \xc 

21I-2I3 

\ aii^'lnn A\c 

I2f 

0 !cr \v. 

180 

Ru Ii Ave 

I41-I 4 

(> ler \\e 

16 -10“ 

Ru h A\r 

1 2 

I u h Axe 

72-7a 

Tacf 1 1 Ave 

2 S 

\ au Inu \\ c 

( n 

4 or; as Ave 

21-._ 

Davis Avr 

f a 

Jacobi Ave 


f5a-;;i 
\ 70-7 
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rfltiis A'llI br sho\Aii too ns "ncH os Plllfncf cuspidors pressure 
met sucljon pumps niul olllcc trcUnicnl outfits Booth 19G 

New Post Universal Cautery 

THE POST rLLCrniC CO'MPANY ^^ill OKuiii ft iture thtir new 
Post PniNtisil Caiitcn s\liich has nitt >\ith success du« liiigch 
to Its indical clmiif,cs in construction ind opciating principle to 
meet c\cn lequisite in modern canters technique. See this in 
Boolli diicctl\ hejond tlit Jtcgistration Section 


“Velvet Eye” Soft Rubber Catheters and Colonic Tubes 

Gronor TinrtW ct rOMPVNY exl.n.lt ,n ad.lil,on to 
(lu ir usmil line of surfiicai liibtruments, ‘ velvet eje soft ruU.p? 
titlHlcis iind CO oiilc tulles mule of tlie ssell Lnovn Tiemann 
luhher compound, in a complete range of si^cs TJici vifi nUo 
display nasal punches made in mJju iture si/es to fit tJie unj\trsal 
handlt ^\h^ch line proven \tr\ iistful and popular Included In 
the exhibit he ehromium plated artery forceps etc. Booth 7 


Sterilizers and Therapeutic Lamps 

THE PROMl THPUS El I CTRK f ORPORATION sviR oxhihil a 
line of sterilizers including autoclaves instrument sterilizers etc 
mcoipoi Ring the ven latest fentun s In this field Tlnv will also 
dtinonstrate then thti ipeutlc lamps of Ijoth the ultrivloiet and 
Infia-icd tvpis sultahK foi both specialists and genei il pricll- 
tioners bcc these in Booth 11 

Puritan Maid Compressed Gas and Equipment 

THl PERITW (OMPRISSED GAS TORPOR \riO\ pioneer 
m mu/icturei s of imdieal giscs will cvliiliit their latest uxvgm 
tents resuseit itioii ippirilus nul gas maLhine^ An inten sting 
featuio js the fact tlint i ich cvJinder of Puritan Maid fas js coiii- 
pletelv pilntcd witli a distinctive color to avoid confuslnii as ne- 
oinnnndcd bv itsolutlon of tin Inti i national Anesthesia Bcseaicli 
Socutv See this txliibit m Booth JR) 

McCurdy Model Safety Gas Oxygen Apparatus 

nil SMEl'i WVISTIirSIA V]*P\R\TLS ( 0\( I RN villl 
show the Mc(uid\ Modd SifitN (* is Owgin Appiratus vvhieh 
mnLis possible gis anaisthesli at less than one dollat pir hour 
for 111 ijoi suigerv The iiustlutist In cliaigc vnRI (\plaiii the 
technie lequued mid demonstrate the ((piipnunt Ihis luw gis 
ipparntus canies Ilhvidie Nitrous 0\itl Owgm Tathon Dioxld 
md I ther It is dso equipped vMth m inipioved sod i Hiik tlltei 
joi I<lno^lng the <\ctss ( arlioii Dioxid from the exhaled gases so 
that tluj can be used over and over Booth JJj 

Sanborn Portocardiograf and Grafic with Motor-Blower 

THl SANBORN TOMPANN v\ni exliiliil a m w twophec Sin 
1)01 n Poi toe u dlogi at a niw Porluhh with slundard full-sl/td 
<iperding pirts Imused m two conipat t ti nilni^ eases with sp di 
for all neccssories meluding tlic hnttnv which is non splllal»h 
riicv v\ill also show for tlie fiist linn a in w model Siiihorn 
(iraflc with Motor-Rlowei winch piovidcs autninatic cireiilatioii 
of oxvgdi duiiUf, tin Metaliollsm t(st the sum as the Siiiihoiii 
Benedict the laigei model for liospilal use bee these in Booth Jbl 

Two Interesting Demonstrations 

THE T SKL\R M\NEI VTILRINT (OMP\N^ will demonstnlc 
the Soicsi Blood linnsfusiou Appainlus foiunrlv miuU hv tin 
3 -nhoiatorv of Surgical Research Another deimmstratioii vvlileli 
will he 01 particular interest to the surgeon will lie that of the 
J eccli-Bc\ttic riectuc PHstei Culler which has rcetuccd the time 
jicccssarj foi tiic removal of plaster casts Tlit Otolnivngologlst 
will find intcicsting the Sklar Impcrntori Trcitment Liiit whieh 
3 S nn (incieut eoiublnition of advanced and appioved aids to tin 
specialist in one unit Booth 2 JG 

Apparatus for Ear, Nose and Thoat Specialists 

THE C If SORENSEN CO'IIPAN^ will oxhiliit ami dcmoiislinic 
various models of their well Inown Suction Picssurc and Ains- 
thesi I Appaintus fm the cm nose and throat specialists and 
hospitals riic incieasinglj popular DcLuxc rqulpinenl Outfit 
mw Paramount Specialist Chair and dcpdulnhlc No 4J^ Unit for 
hospital opciating rooms will be on dispinj in Booth J 8 ns will 
the new MtAulifie Jr, MI) Tonsil Suction and (Icanscr nii 
accesborv designed to ipph direct suction to tlie tonsil as a whole 
and at the same time wash out the tonsil with u spiay of any 
solution desired 


Binocular Microscope 

THE SPENCER lENS rOMP\NY will show a new Research 
Binocular Mieioseope disigned along entirelv new lines It not 
onlv has inclined cvipitccs and tubes for comfort and convcnieiici 
in use espcclallv when woiking with fiiiids hut is so designed that 
the inclination inav he changed at will This is a new feature 
never hcfoic applied to the microscope and will be shown for the 
first time Tliej will also displnv a verj complete line of Vlicro- 
tomes for almost evciv conceivable puiposc, and also a new line 
of Microtome Knives Booth 107 


Original and Improved Models of Tonsillectomes 

IHl STORZ INSTRUMENT CO^IPVNN will exhibit Ihclr dlf- 
f(renl models of tonsillectomes and a selection of fine eje, car 
nose md throat mstrumeuts Mnuv of their models arc original or 
miorovcd \Yorthv of tspecial interest in their displnv Booth 10 
will he an extensive assoitmcnt of needles, cannulas ami burrs for 
sinus and antral woik 


Three New Pieces of Apparatus 

the tan lor instrument companies will displnv the new 

Dermatherm which will measure surface terapcintuii in less tlinii 
ten seconds the mw Tjeos Venostat Apparatus made affci the 
desicn of C S Danzer nu instrument for blood shunting for use 
in cardiac asthma angina pectoris and oUiti heart airectloiis 
and the new Tv cos Tubal Insulfiation Test Apparatus made in 
iccordnncc with the design of A Jacobs In addition to these 
the Tv cos Recording Spin gmomaiiometer and othei Tv cos blood 
pressure instruments will be on displaj in Booths IfiD and 200 
and leprmts iiom outstanding articles will be available 


A New Convertible Surgical Operating Table 

\MIITMANIS AIANUEACTURING C0MP\N'\ has perfected a new 
phvsJciins 1 iJdt. which will be on display In Booth 172 It is 
designed ill St ns a icgular surgical operating table with the latest 
fiatiircs for proctologlcal and gynecological work hut it is readih 
convtrlililc Into nil tjc car, nose and throat examination and 
opiriting chair It has n liydraiilic lift and may he varied in 
luight from JO to 3J inches This table has on added fcatura 
of spinal traction 


Photometer Used as a Colorimeter 

TART ZI ISS 1N( will (xliihll tluir microscopes and acres 
sorbs for Inhoratorv ami rc&iarcli work with special attention 
cniicd to tliL iiLW PliotoniLtcr used ns a Tolorimcler Equipment 
of interest to ophtli ilinologists Includes the Rtficx 1 rce Model of 
ill/ Nordtnson i imdus f arnei i apparatus for photographing (lie 
nubrioi si^nnnt of (he tyi tin (jullstrand Ophthalmoscope Shi 
1 imp equipment and IJn. Giiist Tniislllununator Operating 
lamps cspLci illv the /ciss Pantophos as well as electro surgical 
liisliumtuts for examining liody cavities miy he inspected by 
visiting surgeons Booths J1 and JJ 


To Show Fracture Equipment 

rill 7IMMI R MVNLl VCILRINT COMPVN^ will exhibit some 
fnutun cqiiipnunt nevtr hefore sliown The improved Bohlrr 
tvpi iippnrntiis is iiLniitifuIIv cliromlum pi ilcd and will be an 
inb resting feature of tliL cvliibit Ask for a demonstration of 
tilt Soutltr Reduction apparatus whicli Is used extensively in the 
Bosloii hospitils and Js being favorably received by surgeons 
Jnb listed in fractures Booth 09 


PHARMACEUTICALS AND BIOLOGICALS 


Laboratories to Have Interesting Exhibit 
ABROrr I vnORATORIES mrtuding the Dermatological Research 
I alMiralones and Swm-Myiis Divisions will have in attcuclanee 
nun who arc kehnicillv familiar with their subjects to answer 
vour questions concerning nil Ihiir preparations These wm 
include such Touncil-p isscd produels is Acnfiavinc Butvn 
thlor Irene Ncoml Mostciols and others The Swan Mvers 
1 pliedrine line will Include Inh ilnnl No Gfi nnd the new Uomizer 
Outfit Pollen I xlrncts and Ampoules TIic Dermatological Research 
I abomtoiics will feature the wcll-lnown D It L Neoarsphena 
niiiu Potassium BismuUi larlrale ond Mtlapheii products Booths 
uJ and li 


Meat Animal Sources of Pharmaceuticals 

AllMOLU AND fOAII'ANA S e\lill)il In lioolli 13 ^Mn depict the 
souiccs of V ulous pliurinnceulicnls surgical ligatures, etc nfi oj 
whith arc in me it animals With a vial of Pituitary Liquid wm 
))f shown llic glands from which the substance is extracted 
ihviold glands from the throats of c.ittle sheep and hogs wih 
Jlliistinte the source of many thyroid preparations Concentrated 
Liver Lxtrxct ouc of the most recent additions to the list win 
be shown 


Arm & Hammer Bicarbonate of Soda 
riiuncir a nwinir I\C vill Ime a dignified conservative 
lispinj in Iloolli 83 svlilch vill nppenr ns n doctors recepi 
ooin It will be decorated in the earlv American maniwr sig 
festive of the nge of this company which has been in ^ 

viiicc 18IC The exhibit will center on a single package of v 
Buiimcr Bicarbonate of Soda but across the h^ek of ^ j 
ivlli be hung advertisements of this product Uiat have - 

n the Journal of the i M A stressing the 
lanimcr Soda nnd its wide nnge of applications in the wo 
he pliysici m 

New Ciba Local Anesthetic 

( lUA COMPtNA INC svill display Nupcrcajiie Cibi J 
ocal anesthetic of prolonged action nhlcli is 
or spinal sacral Inflltmtion and topical i ‘ nhs sio 

vill also shoss Dlglfoline Ciba «><; dependable nnd phss^o 
Ofeirnllv standardized digitalis preparation Lipo-iodinc ^ 

11 per cent iodine in organic combination and Dial Uma 
lon-nnrcotic bj pnotic nnd sedativ e—all Connell accepte p ^ 
,'aluible information vmII be given on tliese specialties in E 
|3 and 49 

Three Forms of Iodine 

rMTJA laboratories Booth ISO nill exhibit three Council 

rtf Inrlism 


The Newer Roche Products 

HOrraiAN-LA ROCHE INC nlll occupi “"o*’’' "o 

,embers of the Roche Scientific Dcpnr nicnl nill be present 
[scuss personally nltb visiting P>’}sic nns the Roche pioo^ 
pecinllv the newer ones As usu »1 tluir (vhibit w 
tcrestlng one 
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Xo Discuss All Phases of Their Products 

TnTvSON WESTCOTT <1. DUNMNG ■nlll exhibit ns usuni, nnd 
srill be found nt Booths 103 nnd 110 Tmincd reprcsciitnthcs mil 
be nt hand to discuss nil phases concerning the products of this 
company nnd their application 


Anti-Pneumococcic Serum for Type I Pneumonia 
TEDERLE laboratories, INC, -Ulll dispHj Anti-Piieumo- 
cnreic Serum Type I for Type I pneumonia prepared by the 
Shod of Eelton nnd proven specific for Tjpe I infections ns 
rinnrled by Cecil and Plummer in the Journal November 11 1930 
features of tills exhibit will Include Pollen Antigens foi 
hav fever Poison Ivy Extract for rlius dermatitis AYholc leaf 
Dleatniis Tablets, Erysipelas Antitoxin Gas Gangrene Antitoxin 
for gas Infecbons, nnd Liver Extinct for pernicious anemi i 
Booth 32 


Radon and New Instruments for Its Use 

THE Radon COIIPAW INC formcrU the Radon Department 
of the Standard Chemical Compnnv will display in Booth 125 the 
very latest instruments for npplving Radon mterstifiallv and for 
topical and cavity conditions I itcrafnie on the use of Radon will 
also be available and repiescntatives in attendance will welcome 
opportunities to discuss any phase of Radon service 

Three Products of Merit 

^ANDOZ CHEMICAL tVORKS INC will exhibit three products 
Calglucon (formerlv Calcium Glueonate-S indoz), the pioneer brand 
of calcium gluconate in therapeutics for safe, smooth intravenous 
injection for painless intramuscular use, and for well tolerated 
oril administiation Gvnergen specific eigot alkaloid, reliable 
constant stable the only ergot preparation in N N R for both 
oral and injection use, and Scillaien, pure caidiodiurctic principle 
of sctuill Booth 132 


To Show Manufacture of Lilly Products 

EU LILLY AND COMPANY will have n highly educational 
evlilbit comprising Betin (Insulin, Lillv) for the treatment of 
diabetes mellitus Liver Extract No 313 lor the treatment of pei 
nicious anemia Pulvules Sodium Amytal for oral use in Ihe 
preoperaUvo preparation of smgical cases, nnd Eplicdrine prepi 
rahons for the treatment of nlleigic cases The exhibit will be 
simply illustrated with photographs, moving pictures, mlcio- 
photographs, nnd specimens illustinting tlic stages in the iiumii' 
facture of tlicse preparations, as well as the tliiishcd pioducts 
Booths 86 and 87 

Researches in Wood Tar Creosote 

THE MALTBIE CHEMICAL COMP^VNY, manufacturers of Cal- 
creese made possible tlirough fellow ship grants, the first attempt 
la rcceat years to establish tlie rclntlNc cfllclcncy of creosoh 
guafcol and other creosote constituents, hv menus of lnbor'itoi\ 
tests Interesting and \nlunble information rclatl\e to those 
researches in medicinal wood tar cieosotc will he given MSitors 
Ph 3 slcnns will be welcome to libcial samples of Calcrcose which 
Will he mailed to them if thej lea^e their name and addicss at 
the idaltbic BooUis 18 and 10 

Biological Tests o£ Maltine Products 

5IALTINE COMPANY representatives will be glad to show 
physicians the results of biological tests of snnous Maltine prepi- 
ratioas made during tlie past few ycais These gi\c interesting 
information regarding the nutrltuc ^alue of malted giams iiul 
their extracts Physicians hn%c been familiar wiUi Maltine prod¬ 
ucts for over Inlf a century, nnd scientific data legarding these 
couccntratcd cereal extracts are now finnlj established and uinj 
be had by \isitiug Booth 221 

Actual Demonstration o£ Manufacturing Processes 

THE ROBERT McXEIL LABORATORIES will exhibit two of 
their outstanding pioducts Rosebud "iagiual laiupons will be 
nnnufactured in the booth And the mctiiod of double biologicallj 
testing will be explained so that the advantage of specifying 
Digitalis Duo Test McNeil will be appreciated. Booth 1G4 Phjsi 
elms ore also cordially invited to visit the ^IcNcil Laboratoucs 
la Philadelphia 

Model Ethical Pharmacy 

^lERCK A CO, INC, will include in their displav a model 
clliicnl pharmacy with full equipment for the practical demon¬ 
stration of new mcUiods in prescription filling Of historic 
interest tliere will be displayed the bronze mortar and pestle 
used In the original Merck JPharmacj in the sevcntccntli ccntur\ 
Specialists will be m attendance to supplj information regarding 
any of the well-loiown Merck nnd Bilhubcr-Knoll thcrapcutir 
^ecialties such ns the Arsphenamincs Trv parsamidc Pjrldiuiii 
Mclrazol Eiythrol Tlicocalcin, Digitaii Bioniural Vfcnil Eurcsol 
Optochin Base, Sautyl, Stovarsol, etc Booths IJJ, 17G, 177, and 222 


Refining of Antitoxins 

the national drug COMPANY will fcatuic the methods 

In refining and making extra concentrations of antItoMiis 
•fliey will demonstrate, by a small working model the methods 
Used for measuring, filling and sealing ampules and ampule 
''lals and show how sterile solutions arc accuiatcl> measured 
ana packaged The display will include then highly refined and 
extra concentrated Diphtheria and Tetanus Antitoxins and \ntt 
oaclenal Sera Diphtheria Toxoid and Toxm Antitoxin foi 
immunization against diphtheria. Pollen Antigens for the pre- 
eation and treatment of hay fev cr and Rhus Tox and Rhus 
\ananata Antigens for the treatment of ivj and oak poisons 
Boolhs 1G8 and 1G9 


Latest Information Regarding Cod Liver Oil 

^ PATCH COMPANY S exhibit will contain the 1 ilcvt 
iniorantion regarding cod liver oil diaimtizcd in such a way 
\n M 'Appreciate the great strides which have been made 

of cod liver oil in Uiis couiitiy With all Hie 
clopmeiits in the vitamin field cod liver oil stands out 
. . •'oHahlo source of the combined vitamins A and D 
■"iH gladly answer your questions in dctiil 
regarding Patch s Plavoicd Cod Livci Oil Booth 30 

To Show Scientific Medical Motion Pictures 

LABORATORIES will present twelve scientific 
forhiol njotioii pictures in a beautiful modern display Loin 
devote "'** furnished where visitors may relax and 

tivc iltml allciition to tlicse exceptionally > 0 **' oc 

1‘1 reputation Booths 97 98 99 101 

lie apr.vix«Tr ^’^■‘^sciitaijons before accredited medical groups max 
AAAgcd for anj place or date, without charge 


lopax, an Important New Product 

THE SCHERING CORPORATION S exhibit will show the work 
done in medical science by a nevs product lopax It has made 
possible a method of x-ray visualization of the urinarv tract bj 
intravenous iniccfion and has given a new process—intravenous 
pjelography lop ix has opened up in addition to the clinical 
ilclds of icscarch a new appioach to the stud> of the develop¬ 
ment of the III inary tract in the human and has facilitated func 
fional and organic studies All these facts will be discussed nt 
Booth 130 

New Searle Pharmaceuticals 

G D SEARLr A fOMPANN will include in their display In 
Booth Go Bisnuitli Sodium Tartrate a water soluble bismuth 
complex in aqueous solution and the Arscnicals pi educed bv the 
cold aqueous hjdiochloric acid process of Kober used in luetic 
cases Mcrcurochromc in stable ampule solution will also be dis¬ 
placed as well as Dextrose and Sodium Chloride with Benzv I 
Alcohol used in the obliterative ticatmcnt of vaiicose veins and 
Chiniofon Iht onlj Vincncan svnthcsizcd product of sodium- 
lodoxjquinolincsulphon lie available for use in imcbic djscntcrv 

Modern Biological and Pharmaceutical Methods 

SIIVRP A DOH'ME will have an extensive exhibit of products 
fioin tlun Inological nnd phai maceutical laboratories In Booths 
1 lO 1 >1 and 1)2 Nou are Invited to visit this exhibit and also 
the Miilfoid BiologiCtd Lnlioratoiics of Sliarp and Dnhinc in Phila¬ 
delphia wluic >ou mac view upto-ditc methods of making 
pliarm ictutlc ils and obseivc advanced rcseirch being made on 
biologicil pioblcins Busses will bepiovidcd 

Imported Bismuth Preparation for Syphilis 

SPICER AND C0MP1N\ will have an mtrresfing exhibit of a 
bismuth preparation foi the treatment of syphilis imported fiom 
I errnaiiv and distributed in America bj this comp inv It js 
Inown as lartro Qumiobinc fHomburg) a combination of a 
soluble and in insoluble bismuth salt lartro-Qumiohlnc is siid 
to be rapid tn 'iclion and to infinencc all st igcs of svphdis in ii 
rimarkable manner Cliniual samples of this new piodiict will 
be available to phvsicians visiting Booth 9 

Meet This International Delegate 

THE TAILBY NASON COMPVN\ will piescnt a distinguished 
viMloi and ally of the Amenc \n medical piofcssion fiom tin 
I ofolcn Islands of Norwaj This delegate is next to llic laigist 
cod fish ever cnuglit and was taken from the Lofoten wntcis bv 
N isoii A Compaiij producers of N ison s Palatable Lofoten fod 
Liver Oil His weight was over sixtj five pounds and hts llvii 
made nearlj three pints of Nason s light golden sweet and 
palatable oil Nou ire invited to sec this distinguished vlsltoi 
m Booth 1 whcie he is an impoitmt pail of Tailbj-Nason s 
exhibit 

Conioint Exhibit of Winthrop and Metz 

VMNTHROP CHEAIICAL COMPAN\ and If A METZ fABORA 
TORIES will feature unong the nianv Council accepted products 
of these two firms the Salvarsans including Silver Salvaisan 
Luminal and I ummalsodium Oscodal the first cod liver oil con- 
cciiliatc Suprarcnin, the sjnthotic I pinephniio Phanodorn tin 
new hvpnotic Novocain the local anesthetic including crvslils 
for spinal anesthesia Sabrgvn, Nov isurol uul Ihcocln thi 
Diuretic Booths 72 and 73 


X RAY AND PHYSICAL THERAPY 


To Display New Aurora Diagnostx 

the ALRORV \ R CORPORATION will feature In their 
exhibit their new Vurnra Diagnostx n complete Juit compact unit 
sshich provides for both Verticil and Horizontal I Itioroscopv and 
Horizontal and VerlJcnl Potter Bucl v Radiognphv Jia oulfil js 
of Iii^li quUib Dut oflTcred it a popular price Booth 2>1 


Britesun Duo Arc Ultraviolet Lamp 

BRITESLN INC will show the manv improvemrnts nnd new 
ditions to the Bnlcsiin Therapeutic Limp Jlnc New presrrip 
.11 models of Infra-red and Sunshine Limps will lie added to 
dreadv complete line of improved prolcssioinl mofhls of 
fri red and Lltraviolct Limps See the special denionstr if ion 
the Britesun Duo-Arc Lltraviolct Lamp Inforniation rcgirding 
Tiiiit Will Kladiv 1)C Supplied Bootli 111 


Full Line of Burdick Lamps 

THE BLRDirK CORPOR VTION invites pljvslclans to test the 
Rurdick Super Standard \lr-coolecl On »rlz I-amp nnd IJn Iv/r 
( tear ater-coolcd Qunrtz Lmips I he new I reserlpllon j-amp 
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an efficient but loa\ pi iced quart/ tamp i\iH be ibown ns s\111 n 
complete line of Bui dick 7oaMte Infia led Lamps Burdick s\Ul 
ilso picscnt tlieir nts\ Morse Wasc Generator Booth 210 

Wide Range of Physical Therapy Devices 

H G riSCHLU ( O , INC Mill bisc an assortment of plnslcnl 
t’nrapc diMccs in Booths 118 and 119 They will also show i 
distincth new tipc of design in their CDC ’ Comhiiintion Medical 
ind Suigical Di ithcims and Electro-Tissue-Cutting Appiiatus, the 
fiist imciiiiie with picclsiori controls to he piiiceil on the innilct 
Cdilnated dials on the spaik gap and main control permit ptrficl 
icsclliiig of nnj curl cat \oluuic riici Mill also dlsplai till ir 
other conti ihulions to tlic science of plnsical tliciap\ mIiIcIi has 
made sucli smpiisiiig adsunccmciit during tiie past jcai 

The “New Summer” 

Till GENER VL El FCTRIC COMP VlsN (Incandescent 1 amp 
Department) Mill shoM The New bummci In Booths 22 1 and 221 
liici Mill displ n sescial home models of sunlamps enipioxing 
the Gencial Electric JIa/da Sunliglit lamp Special fcntuics Mill 
include Mall chin Is showing enlarged spectra ol iiltra-s lolct radi i- 
tion fiom the sun ind ai titlcial souices photographs shoMliig 
sundrs applications and a spcctioscoplc setup tlial Ills joii 
ictualls see the ultia-Molet lass emitted hj tile Gtneral Ilecitie 
Mazda Sunlight Lamp and compaie tliini ssltli iialuril sunlight 


Initial Showing of X-Ray Unit 

GENERtL ELI CTRK V R tY CORPOBAlION S exhibit Mill 
fcatuie the initial shoMing of tlic Vicloi 1 OOU Millnmipere \ Has 
Lint Tins cmploss four impiosed Keiiotron Valsc 1 iihe Reelltleis 
Mhlcli pciinit of an unpi eccdeiilcd lenncmciit of control and con¬ 
sistence of \-r ij output Thc> Mill also displnj the new 17-7» 
Di ignostic \-Rny Lint for radiographic and tluoioscoplc diagnosis 
repiesenling a quilits ajip iratus at a nominal insistineiit Isom 
and impioscd dcsclopments along tin line of Sliock Proof \-llii\ 
Apparatus Mill also hi slioMii as Mcll ns Plissical Tlicraps nppa 
ratus Booths 191 192 103, 101, lOo 20 j, 20G, 207 and 208 

Two New Ultraviolet Units 

IIANOYIA CIILMICAL AND MANL'l ACTURING COMPANY Mill 
featuic tMO completcls iicm Ultraslolct Lulls togcllier Mitli tin li 
Super Standard and Liivor Model Alpine Sun I amps KromiiMi 
lamps and Sollux Radiant He it Lamps One unit is a smaller 
Ivromajcr Lamp Mith a radical chaiige iti burner design Itasing 
a ncM air-cooled burner Mith Mntci cooled case Ihc other Is a 
ncM tspe of self-contained Kromajer Lnit has lag a Miitir cooling 
ssbtem disergeiit fiom tiioso in use I tits unit mninlains tin 
Hanoi ia super electrical control ss sti m, liisurlng complete dosage 
contiol Booths lib 119, 101 and 102 


Ultra Fast Radiography 

THE KELLEY-KOETT MANUEACTURING COMPANY mHI exlilhit 
siscral new decelopmciits iii \-itn apparatus iiiciuding a him 
X ihe tube rectltlcd \ lav appaiatus mIiicIi etui he cilthralcd h\ 
Jill ms of a sphcic gip a unit cspeclallx designed for ultra fast 
radiogrnphj lluoroseopj and modiin tlieiapj New accissois 
appliances Mill include a now motor dtisiii tilting table fin 
ladioginpliy and ttuoioscopj, and a tjpe T niamiillx opiiatiil 
tilting table dcsigiicd foi tliose mIio mIsIi a coiiset satis cl) piieitl 
kihlc for angul ii lluoroseop) Booths 173, 171 and 17a 

Two New Pieces of Electro-Surgery Equipment 
THE LIEBEL ELARSHEIM COMPANY Mill exliihit Isso ness 
pieces of electro surgical eiiulpmeiit dcsclopcd to meet Ihe niiil 
lor siiiiplei and less expenslsc apparatus due to tlie grossing 
intircst in clcctio-surger) These new units ssill letd to siniph i 
and 11101 e staiulalili/id techniques for clcctio-suigcrs The latist 
equipment foi light thciap) and diatliciiny ssill also he shossn in 
Bootlis 189 and 190 


To Shosv Progress Since 1898 

THE Ml IN TOSH 1 11 CTRICAL CORPORATION Mill exhihll a 
•photograph of the A M \ inecting in Densei in 1898 shossing 
tile displ 1 ) of the McIntosh Bittci) and Optical Compans tliili 
piedeeissois The McIntosh actlsit) has been continuous since 
till Diiiser meeting Theli dlsplii) in Booth liS ssitl he iiuiarK- 
ahlc ns a sliossing of piogiess as tlic No 12a8Polssine Oscillatois 
Cuircnts Biolite Infia-ied Generators Ultrisiolet Diiitheriii) and 
Colonic Iirigatlng Apparatus sscic unkiiosvii at tliiil tunc 


Versatile Line of High Frequency Machines 

THE MEDICAL SPICIALIIES MANUl ACTLRING CORPOR \- 
TION ssill h ISC the ilrst sliossing of the Constant Potential burgical 
Diathiiiii) machine desclopid hj a lending ph) sleist A simpli 
lied Dinthcims mncliine ol high output a supei high ficiiuenes 
innchinc loi tlie pioduetiim of nrllllcinl fesei a small high fri- 
oueiics machine loi co igiilation and ilcslccntioii Dr Aht s Im 
nioscd Ell due Breast Pump the DcEoicsl Unlsersal Auiliphone 
and di Ignostic and suigieal lights ssill he included in this exhibit 
Booths 21 and 29 


Therapeutic Carbon Arc Lamps 

THE NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY ssill present a disphis 
and dcmonstiation of therapeutic caihoii me tamps and tlicin- 
neutic taihons The ness Esiready bolniium Units designed cspi- 
ciills foi gioiip iriadintion in hospitals sanatoifa and schoo s 
the ness Esereailv Piofessional Model Caihoii Arc Lamp for ottlee 
and dime use and the I seieady Poitable Cailion Are Lamps foi 
bedside and liidisldual use ssill all he sliossii in operation so that 
the plDsicJim nil) see the marked adsances that base been mule 
in tlic ad iptation of the carbon me lamp to ttic field of light 
tiicrap) Booth 178 


New Speed Combination of Intensifying Screens 

THE PATTI RbON SCREEN COMPANY Mill demonstrate the ness 
Pntlcison Speed Combination ol Intensifjing bereens rlils estia 
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fast inlinsifslng screen combination is ailaptalilc to ilifUmii 
I idlogiaplis for soft tissue ssork and Mill *aild speed tn kl! 
poMored units greatly Incrcising the scope of Lch unlu n'Ce 
standnid products Including the bt ind ird Pnllcrson Cleanihg 
< omhlnation, Mill he demonstrated and information dven reS 

hif.ai'i’o‘=.,r"B^o^;lr;i''i 

Recently Developed Equipment 
THE STANDARD \-RAY COMPtNY ssill shosv their most recent 
iqulpment iiitludlng bingit and lour Valse Tube RecliDeil 
Macliints for hotli radiograph) and tlicrnp) a iicm Buck) TaMt 
ssilh 1 30 Jncli long Buck) Diapliragni for radiographlnc tli. 
ml rc spine at one time, a new Tilting Combination Hndiograpliic 
i'" Buck) Table, and man) other Items of Interest 

111 liootlis 239 nnd 240 


Comparison of X-Ray Units 

M tlTE A BVBTLETT M tNUE VCTURING COMPANY INC,ssill 
snow lliL comp irison between the \-ra^ units now being made 
iin<! the first oll-Immersed x rn\ unit esci nnde Tlie first unit 
was used cfitlr(I\ for flic cxnniinnlion of fnctures and contained 
II rlMU niiRlc nil lunRsten target Coolldgc lube ns first made for 
diiifnl x-rnj worl If wns presented by Dr Harry F ^^aIte to 
tlu Into Profissor Preston M Ilickcs of Ann Arbor Booths 187 
1 t>8, 211 niul 212 


Recently Developed Equipment 

WrSTINGIIOLSr VRA^ COMPAN-i INC will exhibit several 
roctnl now do^olopmcnts including the Weslingliouse Dicx Cora 
bin ition \-Ra\ Genorntor for dcop therapy and rapid radiography 
the Wcstlngliousc Grenr Rn> Apparatus for \-Ray therapj In 
doimntologv nnd the ^^llcntsto^p Stereoscope Other ^\tsting 
house standard models of x-rn\ apparatus will be on dlsplaj as 
will ns tho Model 1 Fnclolhorm Lleclro Surgical Apparatus and 
the now \\ oslinghousc Siniithcim—Combination Diathermy and 
Nlniisoidnl Appai^ntiis Booths 113, 114, ICO and 1C7 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Get Your Samples of Nivea Creme 
P nui unonr a COMPA^^ 1\C Booth 124 will distribute 
sninplis of Mm a Creme to visitors No stickiness or after 
trons/no«;'v follows fhc use of (hfs Creme, >cf it provides efilcncious 
Juhrlcntion and is useful in summer and in winter Used before 
4 \posure to the sun it will aid in preventing painful sunburn 
Phvslclnns wives arc invited to visit this exhibit nnd Icam of 
tilt advantages of Nhca as an nil-round cosmetic cream 

Discussion of the Cancer Problem 

THP CHFMICAL 1 OUNDVTION INC will bnve nn exhibit of 
nu cilucnllonal thnrnctcr forming a unit of the roundations 
< aneer Crusade In addition to a scienlific display showing path 
ologv It is expected that several rcscarcli workers in the cancer 
field will attend Booth 51 nnd discuss the cancer problem with 
visiting physicians 

Physiology and Allergy of Baby Garments 

Tlir I^VRNSIIAW KNITTINC COMPANN will displnv new fob 
lies and new disigns in ^nntn Bnbv Garments including both 
Self-Help and No Pins-No-Buttons garments A Self-Help So Back 
I nstuiing (hop sent union suit will present a new idea fn dcsigji 
which mikts it ensv to tr iln children of two years and over fo 
ditss ninl serve tlicmselves A Survey of Underwear Fabrics ami 
(ainicnts for Babies prepared at the suggestion of a professor 
of Pediatrics for his use discusses the physiology nnd allerR ol 
till various ncv\rr tv pcs of garments This hook will he available 
fo! members of tlie profession Booth 84 

For Those Who Seek New Opportunities 
I nr MFDICAL BURFAU will offer aid to those who seek new 
opptu lunities either through new assistants or through new asso 
ehilious At Booth 205 plivslcinns may leave tbeir requests Jor 
aiiv medical personnel thev mnv need—physicians dentists, graa 
ualc nurses cliilitinns laborntorv woricrs or hospital cvecunve 
Jlieic is no charge to the employ ci for the introduction o 
uuulidatcs 


To Discuss Professional Protection 
THE MEDIC VL PROTl CTIVE COMPANY nn orgaiiizaHon urit 
JiiL piofessional protection exclusively, will occupy Booth - 
near the main cntiancc of the exhibit hnll Representatives 
tills oiganizition will he presinl nnd wRl 

wliclhei it ho purely social or n request for Information on a y 
phase, of piofcssionol pi election 

Stop Here to Rest and Visit 
the new YOBK YIEDICAL ENCHANGE Mill haxe an cxliibil 
cliiiiacicribtic of tlie modern spiiit of tlie organi/alion 
I ruliinstic conception of the home location at 1h® nn,l 

the YYolid Ym. are IiiMtcd to stop here at Booth S 9 to rest and 
tilk Mith the Director about am personnel problem )ou “L 
Tl,!..r Mill he some aftiactlxe interesting printed {nn«er d 
trihulcd descilhing in detail the service lendercd by this orgai 

zation ill placing medical people in all kinds of positions 

To Distribute Samples of Nonspi 

tllE NONSPI COMPANY mIH he glad to me'to 

of Nonspi to those x\ho call at Booth 300 ®**''S“* !, pcrspl 

those who find they arc nnnoved with excessive arm pit P P 
inlioii during the convention or thereafter 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SESSION 
The eightj'Second annual session of the American 
Alcdical Association will be held in Philadelphia, June 
8 to 12 As was revealed in the reports of officers 
published in The Journal last week, this meeting finds 
the Association with the laigest membership of its his- 
ton The Journal has a substantial circulation, 
indeed, the largest of any medical periodical m the 
world, and its influence is second to none The special 
jouiiials ha\e established a name for themselves 
throughout the world for leadership m the fields the) 
co^cr The hbiarv not only maintains the Quaitcily 
Cmnulalivc Index Mcdicus, one of the greatest contri¬ 
butions that the Association can make to medical prog¬ 
ress, but gnes individual serMce to ph)sicnns that 
makes it possible for eier)' ph}Sician to keep abreast of 
medical ad^ ancement H xgcia has achieved new heights 
in attractn eness and has stood w'ell a financial depression 
tint lias severely affected other periodicals Each of the 
councils of the Association presents a report indicating 
the scope of its work and thereb) testifies to the wisdom 
of the action of the House of Delegates in establishing 
It The Bureau of Legislation indicates the manner 
111 which it has kept closely in touch with legislatne 
actiMties affecting the medical piofession Moieoacr, 
mail) special committees of the Association report 
progress in the handling of the problems with which 
they are concerned, such as the use of the motion 
picture III education, industrial and domestic hazards 
scientific lesearch and other subjects Hence the medi¬ 
cal profession will attend this meeting with a realization 
that the American Medical Association is concerned 
with e\cr)f activity of modern scientific medicine, 
mchiding the investigative, clinical and economic phases 
The House of Delegates at the Philadelphia session 
will no doubt he confronted with man) problems ot 
economic interest to the profession arising out of 
changes m the nature of the practice of mediune and 
out of economic changes that bar e taken place recenth 
"1 otir nation In many states, phrsicians hare begun 


to look askance at attempts on encroachment by local, 
county, state and national got eminent into the field of 
medical care Industrial practice and coiporation prac¬ 
tice of medicine have created pioblems that have con¬ 
cerned the Judicial Council and wall no doubt still 
further concei n the House of Delegates 

Aside fiom the subjects that have been mentioned, the 
Philadclplna session will offer unusual interest to eveiy 
ph)Sician Philadelphia is the cradle of American medi¬ 
cine It was the biithplace of the American iledical 
Association It has pro\ided numerous presidents for 
leadership It Ins been a center of medical education 
and rcseaich Evciy medical facility of the city wall be 
tin own open to the annual session of the American 
JMedicai Association The diagiam on page 1584 indi¬ 
cates the manner m winch most of the chief actnitics 
of the annual session wall be housed m the new' IMunic- 
ipa! Auditorium, so that ccononi) of time in attendance 
IS assuied The exhibits will he laiger than ever before 
and the contiol of their scope h\ special committees 
established foi the pin pose signifies the tiustw'oitlnncss 
of what IS show'll Local committees, the Woman’s 
Auxihai) and the headquaiters office ha\e done cver)- 
thing possible to msuie adequate cntcitamment for the 
visitor Indeed, the enteitainment features w'lll pio- 
Mde all the usual featuies besides the special attractions 
associated with Philadelphia 

Throughout the nation, attendance at meetings of 
state medical societies has in leccnt months been laigei 
than in any picvious )car This interest is no doubt 
associated with incieasing awaieness h) the medical 
piofession ot the nccLSSit\ foi efficient medical organi¬ 
zation and foi intimate inteiest in such organization it 
medicine is to do all that it can to meet the needs of 
the da\ 

The hotels (see page 1590) of the comention cit\ 
offei rooms at reasonable rates, and access to Phil i- 
dclphia lb eas\ h\ everv possible means of convc\aiice 
It is hoped that c\cr) pinsician who can icasonahl) 
do so will attend the Philadelphia session and take as 
Jaige a jnrt as possible m the proceedings 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON THE 
LIMITATION OF THE MANUFAC¬ 
TURE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 

The jmipose of antinarcotic laws lepicseiits an adjust¬ 
ment between common law' and common welfire In 
aecoulanee with the proeisioiis of the Hague coinciitioii 
of 1912 Congress made laws for eontrolling and regu¬ 
lating the jirodiiction of and the traffic in the drugs men¬ 
tioned h) the coin cntion Now domestic production iiid 
traffic III these dangerous drugs is limited In fedi i i! 
law first becoming cftcctnc March 1, 1915 and snh 
sequciul) amended ht certain sections ot the re\eiiii( 
hw^ The lien iltics and restrictions imposed In the ! i\ 
of Jan 17 1914, made prohihitnc the leg ih/ed nianii- 
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factiire of smoking opium The mtermtional traffic in 
naicotic drugs was first regulated by law, Feb 9, 1909, 
and by subsequent legislation in 1914, 1922, 1924 and 
1930 The importation of opium and coca Icaies 
into the United States is restricted to the quanti¬ 
ties considered necessary for medical and scientific uses 
onh In-tiansit shipments of smoking opium are 
forbidden Crude opium, coca leaves and their dcriva- 
tnes mav be shipped in transit on permit, and their 
cxpoit is limited b\ law to those countries ha\ing 
ratified or become a party to tlie mtei national con- 
\ention of 1912 or the piotocol 

The anahsis of manufacturers’ sales and stocks on 
hand might be taken is a ciilenon for detei mining the 
medieinal and seicntihc needs of the country respecting 
these drugs, it there could be complete efficiency in 
entoremg the naieotie Ians \1I transleis of naieotic 
products down to the consuming groups must lake 
place through ofheial forms and piescriptions, and order 
forms can be obtained onl} In registiants presumnlily 
qualified to deal m narcotic products Iherc is, how- 
evei, i eariable quintitt of such thugs dnerted from 
these legal channels for illicit uses The total imount 
of dnersion is difiicull to aseeitain Lien if known it 
would be of questionable \alue in detennmmg the 
amount necessarv for importation Reduction of imports 
to an amount actually leqtiircd, taking account of the 
amount tlieoreticalh diverted, would not meet tlie coun¬ 
try s actual requnements, since sonic dnersion might 
be expected to continue The medic il and pharm lecu- 
tical proiessions of the United btates arc charged with 
limiting the uses of these drugs to legitimate puriioses 
The lesponsibihtj is a serious one and c\er\ plnsieiaii 
must realize its significance Ihc senes of articles on 
‘ The Indispensable Uses of Aaicotic Drugs ’ now being 
published in liic Jolrnai was planned to help phy¬ 
sicians in limiting their prescribing ‘ 

Aside fiom the dnersion of narcotic dings from 
legal channels, efforts to control the manufactuie, sile 
and distribution of dangerous naicotic drugs arc being 
nnlhhed to an alarming extent by the actnities of 
smugglers Last }car more than a ton and a half of 
naicotic drugs, largely morphine, heroin and cocaine, 
w'eie confiscated at ports of ai rival The coiniclion has 
been reached b} the goeernment of the United States 
that improvement in this smuggling situation will not 
be possible until other countiies contiol the innuifac- 
ture and expoit of narcotic drugs in such a way as to 
preient then sale to my but licensed importers Increas¬ 
ing evidence is at hand that illicit narcotics found within 
the United States have oiiginated from sources outside 
this countrt Each e e n the quantitv of drugs smuggled 
into the United States is sufficient to poison a laige 
percentage of the population There is undoubtedly an 

1 This senes of articles begun in The Journal M^^cll 14 will be 
avuHble in book form shortly after serial publication is completed 
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underworld market for them among those addicted to 
their use Every effort must he made to prevent an 
increase in drug addiction, and tlie sources of this illicit 
supply must be eliminated 

In a recent study conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service it was found that a little less than 
half the drug addicts attributed their addiction to the 
inllucncc of other addicts in the community With a 
strict enforctment of the antinarcotic laws, those 
addicted to such drugs are precipitated into the under 
world This situation arises through jeopardizing the 
sources of supply of such addicts, who must resort to 
nnderw'orld contacts to obtain their supplj Those of 
marginal economic status cannot afford to maintain 
their addiction at the price asked, and in consequence 
111 . 111 ) of them become pedlers of the drug This makes 
thcin violalois of the fcder.al law, and they embrace 
criminal careers to obtain monev in the quickest \\i) 
possible Pettv thicver), pilfering, breaking and enter 
nig of an amateur nature, shoplifting, and the like, are 
oltcn committed by persons who arc addicted to the use 
ol habit-forming drugs The federal gov’ernment has 
recognized this situation and, supplemental to the 
enforcement of the narcotic laws, has authorized two 
institutions foi the confinement and treatment of per 
sons addicted to tlie use of habit-forming drugs who 
liavc committed offenses and also for those who nn) 
volnntanl) seek treatment 

Despite the measures instituted for control, the gov 
eminent has realized the inipossihilitv by its efforts alone 
to prevent smuggling ot narcotie diugs manufactured 
diroid It initiated the movement resulting in the 
ealling of the International Opunn Commission at 
Shanghai in 1909 It participated in the conference 
called at The Hague, which resulted in the Hague 
Opium Convention of 1912, and, when the League of 
Rations called the two conferences held at Geneva in 
1924 and 1925, this government participated m the 
second one Possibly the quantities of narcotic drugs 
available foi illicit traffic might be materially reduced if 
stricter control over the opeiation of factories could 
be exercised This problem was discussed by a pre¬ 
liminary conference of manufaeturing nations held in 
London m 1930 and was further discussed by the 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic m Opium ni Jan 
uaiv 1931 It is to be considered especially hi i 
tonfeiencc of all nations called to meet at Geneva, 
May 27 

The manufacture of naicotic drugs must be liinited 
to approximate medicinal and scientific needs Pltt' 
sicians must aid m the determination of such needs by 
limiting then own presciibing to indispensable uses 
The pitiful chaiacter of the drug addict and the associa 
tion of drug addiction wath crime and other menaces 
to the public welfare demand all the help that physicians 
can give in sohang this pioblem 
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experimentally produced con¬ 
vulsions AND EPILEPSY 


It IS probabfy not iinfnii to conclude that the empirical 
treatment of epilepsy in children has in recent yeais 
adianced bejond the scientific interpi etation of the 
methods m successful use The dependence on drugs 
for the lelief or pievention of the distressing seizuies 
Ins been supplemented, if not entnely leplaced, by wint 
may be termed pliy siologic procediues The practice in 
this field is changing Fasting ms the earliest of the 
“drugless” forms of treatment to win attention ^ Tins 
nas followed by the use of diets relatively poor in 
carbohydrates and rich m fats—a method leading to 
the dei elopineiit of ketoneniia " Indeed, the ketogcnic 
regimen seems to have attained consideiable vogue m 
the iiiaiiagement of epilepsy' in childhood 
klcOuarrie ^ has 'ventuied to introduce a therapeutic 
regimen based primarily' on the principle of dehy'drating 
the patient According to Inm theie appears to be a 
tendency for the epileptic subject to letain water during 
the active phase of the disease in aniounts that are hauii- 
fiil Convulsions tend to occtii when a positive water 
balance abov e a certain magnitude is established When 
diuresis follows the seizure it favors the prevention of 
further seizures temporarily Whetlier this effect of 
the extra water is due solely to changes within the bnin 
cannot be said as yet Pi ocedures such as fasting, the 
vise of ketogemc diets and stringent restriction of water 
with noiiketogeiiic, borderline diets lead to partial 
dehydration of the tissues and prevention of seizures 
Suddenly increasing the intake of w'ater during the 
course of treatment by dehydration tends to cause recui - 
reiice of seizures, at least in the sev ere cases 
Progress in such fields of investigation is usually 
made possible, or at least accelerated, when the clinical 
conditions can be reproduced in some eNperiinental 
manner This replaces the foituitous exhibitions of 
patients by a set of scientifically controllable manifesta¬ 
tions Such considerations evidently motivated the 
experimental study' of the action of convulsive agents bv 
Keith* at the Mayo Clinic. He selected the ding 
thiijone, CioHjgO, the chief constituent of the volatile 
oil of absinth (w'ormwood} Thujone appears to be 
1 suitable convulsant for the study of experimental 
convulsions when it is used in a 1 per cent suspension 
and given intravenously' 


Mane A I.a luUe contre 1 epilepsie par H 
Trn reeducation ahmentaire Bull gen de therap 

Geychn H B Fasting as a Meth(^ for Treating 
10^7 19Z1 Conklin H \V The Cause and 
nlment of Epilepsy J Am Osteopath A 2S 11 1922 
l.nel Inner R M fiig Effects of Ketonuria on the Course of Epi 
'PSJ Ma\o Clinic Bull 8 307 1921 Peterman VI G KetoRenie 

inij V,f Treatment of Epilepsy Am J Dis Child 88 2 S (Juli) 
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(Treatment of Idiopathic Epdepsj abstr ibid 02 alt 
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Ss fNi rr ^ The Treatment of Epdepsj in Childhood J A HI A 
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The Effect of V anous Factors on Espenmentally 
‘roauced CoiuuEions ‘ ^ - -o , 


Am J Dis Chdd 11 


Accoidiiig to Keith’s obscrv'atioiis, rapid dehydra¬ 
tion reduces the susceptibility of animals to experimental 
convulsions, at least to some extent This may be due, 
he believes, to the reduction of fluid m the cranial 
cavity and to the consequent reduction of intracranial 
picssuie, or it may be ielated to the content of water 
in the tissue of the brain Since extreme dehy'dration 
may induce convulsions, it would ceifamly not be the 
only factor in preventing them Prolonged extreme 
limitation of fluid intake has little effect on the water 
content of the biain Tins is a point of importance 
when diastic methods of therapy aie under considera¬ 
tion 

Fay, W'ho was the fiist to report that the conv'iilsions 
of epilepsy could be controlled in some measuie by the 
strict limitation of fluid, was able to control attacks with 
patients on a borderline ketogemc diet and stiict limita¬ 
tion of intake of water Accoidmg to Keith, acetone and 
othei ketone substances (ethv'l aceto-acetate and diacc- 
tone alcohol) ieduce the susceptibility of animals to 
experimental convulsions Diacetone alcohol has the 
most pronounced effect None of these dings cause 
dehydration of the brain tissue Piobably the anesthetic 
action of ketone substances is responsible for the 
decreased susceptibility to convulsions At any rate, the 
rationale of some of the newer regimens m treatment 
IS becoming clearci Any procedure that lessens the 
susceptibility of tlic nen ous tissue is likely to diminish 
the frequency of tlie convulsiv'e attacks 


Current Comment 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MEDrCINE:> 

One of the most serious situations confionling 
organized medicine in its appearances before legislative 
bodies and public tiibunals is the diflicnlty of making 
auditois realize the significance attached to vaiious 
voices m the medical profession There is, as cvciy 
one knows, a multiplicity' of medical oiganizations m 
our coiuitiy today They may be classified as to 
whether they are of national, state, district, comity 
or local membciship and as to wlictlicr or not 
then interests aic scientific, economic or both Some 
are examining bodies, ceitifying special competence 
m various fields Of all national orgam/alions only 
one—the Amtncan Medical Association—is organ¬ 
ized on a strictly democratic basis, wherein everv 
physician, through his elected representative, has a 
voice in the defining of policy and the conduct of affairs 
Hence onlv the American iUedical Association mav 
speak as the accredited representative of the vast 
majontv of the physicians of our countn I here arc 
approximatclv 155 000 physicians licensed to practice 
in the United St itcs The memhership of the \mcncan 
Medical \ssociation, as indicated In the Secretary m 
Ins rtcenth published report mchidcs almost 100 000 j 
ot these The vinous colleges of plnsitiaiis and ^ 
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suigeons include less than 10 per cent, the special 
societies include less than 5 per cent, the state societies 
speak only for the members resident within the state, 
the county medical societies, regardless of their location 
m leading cities of the United States, speak only for 
their own membership, academies and institutes of 
medicine, located in ^allous medical centers, maj' sjieak 
onh foi their local membeiship, which includes onl\ a 
limited and selected gioup from the county societe It 
IS important that this fact be recognized not only by 
plnsieians but also by organs of public opinion, by 
legislative bodies and by pulilic e\ecutives This com¬ 
ment is piompted b) a statement concerning the New 
York Academ) of Medicine nhich appeals in the 
current issue of Tttnc In their eomment, the editors 
of that pungent peiiodicil characterize the Xew \ork 
Academy of Medieine as subth striving foi spokesman- 
ship of the United htates profession Xo doubt the 
New Yoik Academj' of kledicine vill be prompt to 
indicate that it assumes no such prerogatn c 


DEATH CERTIFICATE DEFICIENCIES 

Not many jeais have passed since the first campaigns 
were initiated among physici uis relatn e to filling out 
scicntificalh certificates as to cause ot death 1 be 

international list'ot causes of deith was widely cir¬ 
culated with the hope that the use ol uniform termi¬ 
nology in such certilicates would benefit greath the 
biometric study of disease and moitalitv Ajiparcnth 
such piopaganda must be unceasing Accoiding to a 
note bv Dr Harold L5 \\'ood,‘ one out of cverj 
forty death ceitificites filed by phjsicians m Penn¬ 
sylvania IS so incomplete as to require correspondence 
with the pli}sician to obtain a further explan ition 
No doubt the conditions in Peniisi haina arc no 
worse than in many other states Ihe danger con¬ 
sists not only in the giving of incomplete mfoima- 
tion but in giving wiong infoimation or, on occasion, 
too much infoimation Practically every one who dies 
might hive Ins death ciedited to heart lailurc One 
physician actually wrote ‘chronic hv pci tension and* 
heait disease” on eight of thirteen consecutive death 
certificates Associated with chronic hypei tension and 
heart disease on these certificates were chronic alcohol¬ 
ism, coronary thrombosis, acute intestinal obstruction 
from volvulus, and ceiebral apoplexy Obviously the 
heart failure need not have been mentioned on the 
ceitificates in wbieli death occurred as the result of 
chronic alcoholism, cerebral hemoirhage, thrombosis 
and volvulus Heart disease should be mentioned on 
death certificates only when it actually influences the 
principal disease which, with its complications, causes 
death It is important to distinguish on death cer¬ 
tificates between carcinoma and sarcoma, to distinguish 
m death from violence between accidental, suicidal and 
homicidal deaths It is important in cases of death 
following falls to indicate where and from what the 
fall occiined Gallbladder disease is not a sufficient 

1 Wood n C Death Certificate Deficiencies Pennsjlvania M J 
34: 21 (Oct ) 1930 
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designation on a death certificate, a distinction must be 
made between such conditions as tuberculosis, cancer, 
cholecystitis or similar disturbances of the gallbladder’ 
If medicine is to be in every sense of the word scien 
tific, physicians must lecognize the necessity for their 
coopeiation in providing the accurate data by which the 
biometncian develops conclusions of importance and 
helps to define preventive measures 


EPHEDRINE IN NARCOLEPSY 
In 1926, Chen and Schmidt^ and Johnston = pointed 
out that the use of ephednne sometimes resulted in 
sleeplessness Whereas this effect might contraindicate 
the use of the drug in some circumstances, it has seemed 
to indicate its utilization in others For instance, 
epliedrine lias been found to be effective in counter¬ 
acting the results produced bv some of the barbiturates 
and of morphine Carrving these desirable effects into 
a new field, Dov le and Daniels,^ w hose paper appeared 
rccenflv, have applied ephednne to the treatment of 
narcolepsy and its related phenomenon, cataplex) 
Narcolepsy and cataplexy have not y lelded satisfactorily' 
to other methods of treatment The patients often 
cannot be self supporting If they are without means 
or relatives who can care for them they are readmitted 
to hospitals periodicallv, often after they have been 
picked up b\ the police Dovle and Daniels are frank 
to state that their experience with this treatment is 
limited However, if the method proves as effective 
as It seems to be, many potentially medicolegal cases 
will end as medical cases onlv Moreover, the possi¬ 
bility suggests itsclt that, in the use of ephednne, the 
practitioner who is not a neurologist or who is far from 
a laboratorv for the deteimination of basal metabolic 
rates mav have at hand a simple, safe, inexpensive 
therapeutic test of value in the differential diagnosis 
betw ceil iiarcolc])sv on the one hand and hy pothyroidism 
and epidemic encephalitis on the other 
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MEDICAL BROADCAST FOR THE WEEK 
American Medical Association Health Talks 

The American Medical Association broadcasts at 10 a m °i' 
Moiidaj and 10 30 on Saturdaj, over Station WBBAf (//O 
kilocjclcs, or 389 4 meters) 

The program for the week is as follows 
Ally 11 Some Aspects of Fear 

Alaj 16 SuinimiDg Pool Tiid Bathing Beich Sanitation 
Five minute health talks mav be heard over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Svstem dailv, except Sundavs and holidajs, from 
1 to 1 05 p m, daj light sav iiig time 


The program for the week is as follows 

May 11 The TvingOff of Arteries and Ihe Circulation of the Blood 

May 13 Early Leaders in Medicine 

Ally 14 Ingenious Iiuentions to Help the Physician 

May 16 The Greatest Impetus to Nursing 


1 Chen h. K 
of Ephednne J A 

2 Johnston J 

3 Dovle J B 
Vaicolcps> J A 


and Schmidt C F The Action and Chnical 
■M A 87 8j 6 (Sept 11) 1926 
I in discussion on Chen and Schmidt (footnote 
and Daniels L E Sjmpfomatic Treatment 
M A 96 1370 (April 25) 1931 
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annual congress on medical EDUCA¬ 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

T vcnt\ Seventh Annual Mcctinrj held tu Chicano 
Feb 16 17 and IS 19^1 

(Continued from papi 151o) 

Dr C C Bass, New Orleins, in the Chair 

COUNCIL ON JIEDICAL EDUCATION 
AND HOSPITALS 

rEBRUARI 17— ArXERNOON 

GR4DUATE MEDICAL EDUC ITION 
The Preliminary Education of the Clinical Specialist 
De ■\Vilii\'m J ]\Ia\o, Rochester, Minn Medicine, like 
tlieolog} and hi\, faces serious dilBciilties, but of a different 
nature The advance in medicine has been so rapid that an 
enormous mass of undigested information has accumulated 
11 Inch phjsicians have had neither tlie time nor the perspective 
loanahzc, to say nothing of correlating it with past experience 
and the art of medicine has fallen behind the science Medical 
education is in a state of flux, and a cliange must come m our 
concept of teaching medicine, m vv Inch ‘ training the memory 
villi be replaced by training the mmd ’ In the preliminary cul¬ 
tural tranniig that leads up to the medical school, knowledge 
of the past is perhaps the essential characteristic of a good 
education Cultural education should not consist merely m 
leanimg formulas or m being able to repeat bv rote the demands 
of an examination but m gaining perspective of natural 
phenomena and the relation of the human being to his environ¬ 
ment Culture IS a spiritual quality which cnobles life and 
inal es for tolerance In this sense culture is the foundation 
stone of medicine Unfortunately, the acquiring of general cul¬ 
ture takes much time 

The average age of students entering universities is 18 years 
and 7 months, too late by at least two years and from two to 
four years must elapse m the university before the student can 
begin the four or five years of his medical course This long 
period of tutelage may dull the edge of the youthful mmd An 
investigation at the University of Michigan showed that on the 
whole the medical student who was graduated and went into 
practice before 2S y ears of age was more valuable to the science 
and art of medicine than after 25 The average age on entrance 
to actual practice is now near 30 years \ ircliovv was a full 
professor at 27, Kocher at 31, Mikulicz at 32 The expense of 
nn education m medicine beyond the high school is from $7 000 
to SIOOOO Medicine must not be allowed to become an 
aristocracy 

To assimilate the enormous amount of Imowledge on so many - 
sided n profession as medicine is a superhuman task. I have 
sympathy with the medical student of this day Many teachers 
are striving to impart knowledge to him which he is unable to 
digest and correlate and yet with vv Inch he feels he must be suffi- 
cientli familiar at least to pass an examination After gradua¬ 
tion he can push it all to one side vv ith a sigh of relief and try to 
find some small part of this knowledge which he can apply with 
vii'dora 

The student learns because he must learn to get his degree 
and the instructor unconsciously uses the degree as a club to 
compel the student to remember by cramming rather than an 
understanding of the subjects that are taught The whole 
question of examinations must undergo a sensible revision in 
the near future Medical schools must not be permitted to 
become overreguhted by the establishing of academic rules of 
restrictions which, while they may be convenient for the teacher, 
tttav hamper initiative and exalt mediocrity The medical cur¬ 
riculum should be flexible and the student should be allowed 
tu go through his medical course exercising to a considerable 
«tent the natural bent of his mmd to follow certain subjects 
rom the first day of tbe medical course the science and the 
art of medicine should go hand in hand It is unfortunate that, 
“f the SIX years beyond the high school during which the medi 
I student must study, only two \ears or m the best schools 
uo vears and part of the third in addition have to do with 
c application of knowledge to the practice of medicine, which. 


after all is the object of his studies From the day the student 
enters medical school he should come m contact with the patient, 
to sharpen his interest I should like to sec experienced teachers 
instructing large bodies of students from all the classes in all 
four college years The small class should be used largely for 
bedside instruction, but at that many of the bed patients can be 
wheeled before large classes The small class teaching idea, 
largely accomplished by young instructors of immature experi¬ 
ence in teaching has been overdone 

There is another neglected side of medicine As a profession 
physicians often fail to understand the relations of the social 
fabric to the happiness of man Because of this lack of sv mpa- 
tbetic comprehension on the part of the regular medical pro 
fession, the cults thrive They promise much but give little 
and from time to time as their fallacy becomes manifest they 
arc replaced by new cults supported bv a great mass of the 
population who arc unable satisfactorily to solve lifes problems 
In the practice of medicine an understanding of the primitive 
human emotions of social contacts is of great importance m 
that It determines, to a large extent, the success or failure of 
a practitioner of medicine, not alone from the standpoint of 
the practitioner but from that of the community in which he 
lives which may not have full advantage of his services 

The present ov crstressing in medical education ot those cul¬ 
tural subjects which arc not closely concerned with medicine 
IS recognized bv many of the universities by requiring a fifth 
year in a hospital so the student may come in contact with the 
patient This to my mind is important After all, the general 
practitioner himself has become a specialist and must steadily 
tram year by year, to keep the proper relationship witli medical 
advance, for up to datcncss is as essential to linn as to any 
specialist 

Granting that the education of the specialist must take place 
following the medical degree, the question immediately arises 
If a man is to be a good specialist, should he start his training 
III the chosen branch ol medicine immediately after graduation 
from medical schooU There is a well founded belief that a 
certain length of time in general diagnosis and clinical medicine 
IS essential that otherwise he would be so narrow that he would 
miss perspective even in his own field of work For this reason 
before starting an education in a special field, an c.xpcriencc in 
general practice is desirable The training of the specialist in 
the science and art of his chosen field should be obtained under 
a master of the subject, whose view is sufiicieiith wide to stimu¬ 
late the interest of the student not only m the specialty itscll 
but in related researches Scientific researches, whether they 
prove to be valuable to others or not, at least will be extraor¬ 
dinarily valuable to the student by giving play to his iniagiiii 
tion and stimnlatiiig his interest in his special subject 

Some “Whats” and “Whys” in Graduate 
Medical Education 

CrorrE H Meeklp rhiladclphia If a univcrsitv undertakes 
graduate medical education through its older agencies or 
through new agencies the first problem which it must face and 
answer is How shall graduates m medicine become lustriictcd 
in the clinical specialties ’ Sidestepping here would invite 
inadequacy iii results and so would a fallacious answer 1 he 
correct answer depends on the due consideration, evaluation and 
provision for several essential factors I he agency factor prac¬ 
tically resolves itself to the establishment of a graduate school 
of medicine and this result becomes emphasized when wc stiidv 
other factors particularly tlic teaching-load factor 1 he mag 
nitude ot the teaching load involved is astonishiiig If the 
graduate clinical medical educational program is rcasoinbh 
modern and comprehensive, its normal tcacbing load niiv iiota 
blv exceed that required by a normal undergraduate iiiedital 
program 

In graduate medical education field work is a consideration 
of major importance Even tliougli the university jiossts es 
Its own large general clinical establishment, sav, for exaiiijili 
1000 patient beds and 250000 annual dispensary patient vi its 
It will be inadequate for llic whole needs oi am save a snnH 
miniber of graduate medical students having cluneal go ils The 
requirements for the undergraduate medical students the lios 
pital house staffs and the visiting assistant staffs will leave no 
large margin of practical opportunities lor the iiiiiver itv s 
student pliv siciaiis However there ire iiiiiiv extraiiiur il h ispi ^ 
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tAls and if one looks at the matter from the standpoint of field 
\vork, enough of these maj be made a\aihble, namely, m those 
hospitals uhich ha\e high grade clinical staff members \\lio are 
qualified to act as clinical preceptors These hospitals need not 
be located in the unuersity citj , they ma\ be located anywhere 
and become utilized for graduate medical education on lines 
parallel to their use for the internships which are so commonh 
used Field w’Ork for student physicians need not be confined 
to hospitals The agency of next importance is pruate practices 
of preceptors, used m connection with the preceptors’ hospital 
scrMces Experience has shown that student physicians who 
ha\e become basicalh well trained m the clinical specialties 
render exceptioiialh intelligent, dependable and stimulating field 
sen ices The cost factor in graduate medical education is dis- 
m iMiig iSo hope is to be entertained that such scrricc can 
result m a self supporting serMce income This point is fully 
as true in graduate medical education as it is well 1 iiown to be 
true m undergraduate medical education That portion ol the 
sen ice which is not ol the assistaiitship or research type and 
yyhch is conducted solely for the student physicians should 
yield some ol the necessary income and to a significant degree 
A formal basic instructional period is normally the first period 
of a student physicians studies lor this period he should pay 
instructional fees Where hospital maintenance’ is proyided 
for special residents such maintenance is to be regarded as the 
wlnle or a portion of the stipend 

Medical licensing boards haying legal aiithorily and nicdaal 
0 "gaiiizations haye markedly inniieiiced undergraduate medical 
cdiieat on and they are in the offing' for graduate nicdieal 
edueation—yyhieh must reckon yyith them To be spccilic, the 
retcrence is to state medical licensing boards and to more or 
less potent independent medical groups, such as the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Associ ition, the National Board of Medical I xaminers the 
American College of Surgeons the \uicrican College of Plnsi- 
ciaiis the Aniencait Board of Ophthalmology the American 
Board oi Otolaryngology, the American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology and yarioiis American medical specialists’ socic 
ties membership in yyliich is held forth as duly implying the 
related specialist status Aiiv tiniyersiiy graduate medical edu¬ 
cational program should essay to fit its products to meet sitcli 
criteria yyheiieyer the criteria theniselycs siiccessiyeK become 
accorded legal or general professional rccogiiitioii 

Jyfcdical licensure forms a yyorthy safeguard for public and 
profession alike Medical licensure is relatiycly iieyy It has 
played an indirect but potent part in bringing medical edtica 
tional standards to their present leycl Hoyycyer, medical 
licensure remains in a sense, yylicre it began—it has only to 
do yyith so called general practice Meaiiyyhile the times hast 
changed In this day m localities \yherein high grade hospital 
facilities are m common use, medical practice has become defi 
mtcly and completely specialized—the so called general prac¬ 
titioner himself is essentially a specialist in internal mcdicme 
for family ’ practice Nledical licensure noyy takes no note of 
clinical specialization nor is it likely to do so from the mitia- 
tiye of legislatures or of medical licensing boards If licensure 
for medical specialization appears in the future, the initiatiye 
IS likely to come from the profession or from public demand 
that specialists shall not hold themselyes so to be unless m fact 
they are so certified W'^e should ayyaken to the truth that 
efficient graduate medical education is quite as difficult to 
exemplify as is efhcient undergraduate medical education Its 
horizon and undertakings are too great for it to be, efficiently, 
a mere by-product or appendage of older entities klodermty 
dictates that it must, yyhen serious, be in any uniyersify yyliich 
essays it a real and large uniyersity entity 

Extension Courses for Rural Physicians 
Dr Joe P Bowdoin, Atlanta, Ga A state-yyide educa¬ 
tional health program m Georgia yvas broughi about w’hcn the 
physical condition of the young men m the \Vorld War draft 
yvas realized one third of them being found unfit The yenereal 
disease rate yyas alarming Physicians yvere requested to meet 
the draft men at county seats and giye them instructions about 
venereal diseases Tyyenty seven physicians met the drafters 
m every county m the state covering the entire state in six 
days 


This drnc created i demand on the physicians of the state 
for immednte scientific treatment, and it was found tint many 
physicians were not prepared to gue proper treatment Thu 
resulted in the establishment of sc\enty-tyyo county health unit 
clinics m rural counties, the chmenn being chosen bv the 
county medical society The lack of preparedness of pin , 
cians to administer the arsphenamincs resulted m the organiza 
tion of a clinic week m Atlanta by the state board of health 
with the cooperation of Emory Unuersity, the city of Atlanta 
and the Public Health Scry ice This week of intensue study 
yyas a decided success There were 142 physicians enrolled 
representing eighty four counties of the state This clinic 
week has now become a yearly eyeiif, and the lectures and 
clinics attended accepted as postgraduate work The registra 
(ion for this clinic yyeck noyy totals 3,062 One tangible result 
IS a reduction of 40 per cent in brain syphilis in the state hos 
pital since 1919 

The Unuersity of Georgia Medical Department organized 
an extension course through the county medical societies, hold 
mg one day sessions These one day schools yyere of great 
benefit 

Georgia’s maternal death rate is yery high After confer 
cnee wifli the Childrens Bureau assistance yyas secured in 
Cfiiidiicting classes for midwues It yyas found that there were 
about 9 000 miduues and that they were deliiering about one 
third ol all the babies born in the state With the assistance 
ol the Cliildren s Bureau the seryices of Dr J R JfeCord 
! roiessor ol obstetrics of Eniorv Unuersity School of Medi 
cine, yyere secured and arrangements made yyith the county 
and district medical societies for a fiye day course in many 
sections of the state Fifteen of these schools haye been held, 
with an altemlancc of 629 physicians More recently, fiye day 
instruction schools ha\c been planned by a yoiiit arrangement 
yyith the state medical association, the state board of health 
and the medical colleges Emory Unuersity and the Unner 
sity of Georgia, cooperating yyith the county medical society 
Four hours each afternoon for the fiye days are used This 
Itinerant unuersity course has been of great \alue, and requests 
for It coiiit from all sections of tlie state The program as to 
arraugciiKiit, time guen and its method of publicity folloyys 
closely that of the school of obstetrics 

I lie success of these postgraduate classes for physicians 
depends largely on the proper contact and folloyy up First 
i personal yisit is made to the county medical society and the 
program laid before it If accepted, it then becomes the 
proposition of the medical society, yyliich gets the credit for it 
without doing any of the yyork or having any expense other 
than providing a place to hold the school Care is taken 
of course, to select a lue society, and an effort is made to hold 
the school 111 a town that has a hospital dependent on the 
adjacent territory for its support Sometimes the district 
society sponsors the school A letter is then sent out to each 
phvbician A second letter goes m about a week, and a third 
IS mailed about three days prior to the first dayi of the school 
During the three weeks that the letters are going to physicians 
newspapers in the section are furnished yyitli a story about 
the school 

riicre arc noyv urgent requests on file for a five day course 
m pediatrics , 

The Negro physician m our plan of graduate instruction has 
not been neglected 

The entire state, lay and professional, has been aroused as 
jieycr before m the matter of medical knowledge, the preyen 
tion of disease and periodic medical examination The state 
medical association decided to undertake a health educationa 
week Every detail of the program for many communities was 
arranged This program was made possible by the cooperation 
of the churches, schools, civic and social clubs The prograin 
yvas varied m many' counties and communities, m most ol 
them, however, it included the physical examination of chu 
dren and adults for defects and in many counties correctno 
clinics were the result At the meeting of the state medical 
association following the close of this health educational wee 
the House of Delegates passed a resolution making this an 
annual affair, and the prehminao arrangements for a 
tion of the week for 1931 are already under yvay bfuch ol 
(Ins detail work is done by the state board of health A natura 
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result of tins program is tint it creates i demand on the part 
of the public for the best, thus compelling the phjsician to 
seek information that will enable him to do progressively 
better work 

The Future of Graduate Medical Education in 
the United States 

Dr James S McLfster, Birmingham, Ala The man 
above all others who is entitled to consideration is the general 
practitioner of the smaller town He can be described as a 
man m the late thirties, who graduated about fifteen years ago 
and after"a jears internship settled in his home town or the 
growing joung city a hundred miles distant He originaIl> 
brought to his practice the newer diagnostic procedures and 
some technical skill, and his coming exerted a stimulating 
influence on the local profession There comes a time when 
he realizes that he is not making progress He is the peer of 
his colleagues, and he feels no intellectual spur in his surround¬ 
ings In the intervals between his irregular and harassing 
professional duties he finds neither suitable opportunity nor 
inclination for study He recognizes that in the past ten jears 
he has advanced little I know this man intimatelj, and on 
him depends in no small measure the future of American 
medicine How is he to be reached’ What knowledge is to 
be offered him’ In Alabama the department of health labora¬ 
tories, placed at strategic points throughout the state, have a 
broadening influence on the phjsicians These laboratories 
perform for the physician, free of charge, almost all the com¬ 
moner laboratory procedures As a result, there has been an 
elevation in the standards of medical "practice in the localities 
in which such laboratories have been placed There is another 
activity Diagnostic units for help in the recognition of tuber¬ 
culosis, consisting each of a specially trained physician and 
nurse, with a portable roentgenographic equipment, are kept m 
the field at all times It is expected that soon they also will 
be of educational influence Such agencies, though excellent, 
touch merely a few spots To be effective this problem must 
be met by efforts of an all embracing character 

Is this graduate instruction to be prepared in the great cen 
tors and the physician invited to come and partate of it, or is 
It to be carried to him? If graduate medical instruction in 
America is to attain any great degree of usefulness and is to 
make a deep imprint on the course of medical practice a 
scheme must be evolved by which it can effectively be earned 
to the physician Such instruction is clearly the function of 
the state The instruction should be largely clinical and this 
in turn presupposes some sort of traveling clinic The final 
plan must be the result of development It has infinite 
possibilities 

DISCUSSIOX ON papers OP DRS MAYO, MEEKER, 
BOWDOIN AND MC LESTER 

Dr Waller S Leathers, Nashville, Tenn After having 
obtained a degree, most of our students take from one to four 
years of special training in some class A hospital This pre¬ 
requisite for any type of specialization may be done by serving 
as intern and then as assistant resident, followed by a residency 
in some specialty Then I think this person might well associate 
himself with some person who is competent to act as a pre¬ 
ceptor After several jears m this kind of training, tlie person 
IS certainly in a position to take up a specialty Dr Meeker s 
paper points out clearly that it is a hazardous undertaking 
for a school to enter on graduate medical education and load 
this on the undergraduate departments The Commonwealth 
Fund 1 ] cooperating with Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine m projecting a scheme of graduate medical educa¬ 
tion for a certain number of physicians We admit only twenty 
a year Each course is twelve weeks in length, and each of 
these physicians is given a fellowship of ?2S0 a month while 
m residence We require each of them to pay a fee of ?150 
mr registration or tuition, and this fee is also paid by the 
Commonwealth Fund, and they are also paid their traveling 
expenses provided they come on the tram if they come in an 
automobile they pay their own expenses We have had one 
class of these men during the past summer and we were 
Impressed with their enthusiasm and abilitv to use tins oppor 
tumlv They all left pleased with the facilities provided and 


since thej have gone home two or three of them have entirelj 
clianged their office equipment and have entered on the prac¬ 
tice of medicine m quite a different waj We have a class 
now of ten in residence W^e require four weeks of phjsical 
diagnosis, three weeks in medicine, three weeks m siirgerv, 
three weel s m pediatrics, and three weeks in obstetrics nnd 
gjnccologj I think that more than a hundred have applied 
for these courses already These courses are now provided at 
Harvard University, and Tulane is entering on such a cooperi- 
tive arrangement The Commonwealth Fund is doing an 
unusually fine thing in encouraging graduate instruction in tins 
way These men will go back home and serve to stimulate 
interest in graduate instruction 

Dr W P Wherrv, Omaha Those who participated in 
the upheaval m the undergraduate school twenty-five years ago, 
and have noted the direct results feel that the graduate cur¬ 
riculum will likewise become standardized through truly aca¬ 
demic necessity The absence of medical licensure in the 
graduate degree, mentioned by Dr kleeker, perhaps offsets the 
case with which corrective measures may be accomplished, but 
even this assumed disturbing factor can react to advantage in 
that Its absence definitely places regulatory control in the 
specialty concerned rather than in the community at large 1 
see no good reason for stampeding graduate education and 
permitting emergencies to govern the ultimate curriculum I 
am even hopeful that eventually cultural ideas will be a 
schedule requisite I am mindful of the advice offered bv 
iiiTuy good teachers in the undergradute school tint it is 
impossible to develop finished practitioners from their students 
in the allotted four year period, yet if instructors cm inculcate 
sufficient knowledge m the student to do his own thinking 
can endow him with the desire to continue a normal reasoning 
process, and instil a philosophical bent during this formative 
period, the maximum has been accomplished Educators at 
Wmer sessions of this congress state cmphTticallj that it is of 
greater advantage to follow through well some good reseirch 
idea than to study in the abstract all the phases of medicine tint 
he will be likely to meet m practice It seems sound logic to 
believe that this pertinent deduction is even more true in grad¬ 
uate than in undergraduate medicine The American Board of 
Otohrjngologj conducted a survey of the residencies offered 
in otolaryngology, having m mind the establishment of some 
means vvliereby a just credit could be given in the prehmiinrj 
credential grade The necessary information was secured from 
cmdidates at the time of their examination, not from the 
institution Itself It was found that less tlnn 8 per cent of 
the residencies offered anything whatever other tlnn to glorifv 
m internship I am wondering where this type of instruction 
fits into the general scheme of acceptable gradinte worl 
Dr Afceker offered a new type of residency conducted in the 
private practice of a preceptor, acceptable to the graduate 
school This suggestion approaches more nearly the ideal It 
has been said that, of the specialties practiced, otohrj iigologv 
IS the best organized The American Board of Otolary iigologv 
111 SIX years has had the opportunity of examining more than 
1,700 candidates and has m its arcliivcs the records of approxi¬ 
mately 1,900 fellows who profess the practice of this specialty 
The time is approaching when otolaryngologists not possessing 
the certificate will be looked on with suspicion by their con 
freres The records of this board show, for instance, that of 
the ten vear men examined 36 per cent professed fundamental 
training in graduate schools, 19 per cent as residents, 24 per 
cent as assistants and 21 per cent miscellaneous The 36 per 
cent from graduate schools had an examination average of 84 
per cent, the 19 per cent residencies, 77 per cent, the 24 per 
cent assistants, 83 per cent, and the 21 per cent miscellaneous, 

76 per cent Another significant fact is that, of the ten year 
men who faded, 72 per cent were trained m one of the larger 
cities Of the five year men having a grade of 90 per cent or 
better, segregated as to schools, 30 per cent were from one 
institution and 16 per cent from another Not having at our 
dispoial the total number of graduates from any one school in 
its relation to the total output the figures mcntioiicd must be 
acceptable oiiU as a working analysis \n earnest cooiKration 
between the graduate school and the agencies controlling the 
pcrsoriiel of a specialty can build toward the objective so 
earnestly elc'ircd 
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Dr Louis B Wilson, Rochester, Minn One phase of 
our experience at the University of Minnesota whicli bears on 
this subject may be of interest There are two departments 
of the graduate work in medicine One of those is conducted 
III connection with the medical school m kfiiineapohs There 
all of the research work in relation to clinical fields is done 
in the laboratories of the undergraduate medical school, and I 
think I am right in saying that this work m sixteen years has 
not involved the emplojment of a single extra man or the 
payment of a single extra dollar in the budget of the under¬ 
graduate school Everv member of the faculty will tell you 
that the addition of this small number of graduate medical 
students imposed on the graduate school has facilitated greatly 
the work of the undergraduate school Now turn to the other 
side In the graduate medical work at Rochester where we 
did not have access to the laboratories of the fundamental 
sciences, we were forced to build and equip laboratories at a 
tremendous expense We have developed there the laboratories 
of pathology, then of physiology, then of physiologic chcmistrv 
and now we are gradually being forced into anatomy For 
sixteen years we have gone along just sending our men who 
had developed some particular line of anatomic research in 
connection with their clinical research to Minneapolis to the 
medical school We have a constant interchange of men going 
on in these fields I want to support Dean Meeker in his 
clear discussion of this subject in saying that where the labora¬ 
tories of the undergraduate school already exist there is no 
need of additional expense or additional personnel to carry on 
the work 

Dr McKim Marriott, St Louis The general practitioner 
IS a man who is worth while giving a thought to There is 
a need for his education Who is going to give it to him? 
It is the function of the medical schools to do it Graduate 
instruction has oeen attempted by local medical societies, by 
associations and by groups for that purpose it has been 
attempted bv clinical weeks in various cities The chief diffi¬ 
culty with ail of that is that it has not been coordinated, it 
has not been planned, it is not the same typo of instruction 
carefully worked out that we give our undergraduate students 
The medical schools can accomplish this education by intensive 
courses which, if well planned, should be just as good in their 
way as the undergraduate instruction They should be given 
by the better men in the department The work of the uni¬ 
versity, however, cannot end there, it must go out into the 
counties and go nearer to the man The only men who should 
be sent out to do that work are those who have already had 
the experience of participating in the courses that arc given 
to graduates in the medical school They know what the needs 
of the men arc, and they know how to present them Unless 
the universities do more for the general practitioner, it is 
unfortunate if he has to rclv on the haphazard methods used 
for his continuous education at present 

Dr Edward H Hump, New York Does not the respon¬ 
sibility for turning the attention of the practitioner toward 
continued education rest on the undergraduate teachers’ These 
conferences vear after year have talked about the medical cur¬ 
riculum, as they should, and about the regulations for admis¬ 
sion, as they should It seems to me that one of the great 
needs in the undergraduate schools is that every teacher should 
bring to his student the determination to continue as a student 
through life, so it will become natural for him to lay hold of 
means for continuing Ins studies Afust we not conceive of 
graduate medical education m a sort of nation-wide way, using 
both the graduate school which Dr Aleeker has pictured and 
going into the country as Drs McLester and Marriott have 
said to us? Must we not do m more places what the Com¬ 
monwealth Fund and other agencies are trying to do, trying 
to make of the community hospitals here the beginnings of 
graduate work? There are, of course, the other facilities, the 
state societies, the sending out of the university groups, and 
so on, and perhaps the base hospital might be described, to use 
a war-time simile, as the organized graduate school on which 
Dr Meeker has laid such emphasis I find myself asking 
whether these university men of the undergraduate school have 
the time to give to the real training of practitioners throughout 
the year 
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Dr James S McLester, Birmingham, Ala Perhaps I 
did not make myself clear about the difficulties of getting men 
to come to the great centers to take graduate instruction 
Ihey do come, but the number of men, m my opinion, who will 
come and get the benefit of the teaching in the great univer 
sities as compared with the number that need this teaching is 
relatively small The plea I want to make is for the man who 
has lost a good deal of his initiative, who in his daily grind 
has wondered “Well, whats the use’” Somebody has got 
to go to liim and try to explain to him the necessity for work 
mg still further 

(To be continued) 


Medical News 


(PlIVSICIAXS WILT, CONFER A FAVOR EY SENDING FOR 
THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS GE t 
FRAL INTEREST SUCH AS RFLATE TO SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 
NEW HOSPITALS EDUCATIO PUDLIC HEALTH ETC ) 


ARIZONA 

Dr Suit Appointed State Health Commissioner — 
Dr Charles W Suit, Phoenix, assumed office as health com 
missioner of Arizona, April 7 He has been practicing medi 
cine m the state for more than twenty years, and is a graduate 
of Georgetown University School of Medicine, Washington, 
D C, class of 1906 

CALIFORNIA 

Course in Aviation Medicine —Sixtv students enrolled in 
the University Reserve Officers Training Corps are taking the 
course in avntion medicine begun during the year 1930 1931 at 
the University of California Medical School, the primary 
purpose of which is to meet the need for medical men trained 
in examining pilots for civilnii avntion, it is also hoped to 
develop a group of reserve flight surgeons The lectures, which 
arc given by Major Irwin B Alarsh, are supplemented by 
training m neuropsvchiatry, ophthalmology and otolaryngology 
California leads the country in the proportion of fliers to 
population 

Bill Killed—A 1281, which proposed to create a nature 
patliic board of examiners and to regulate the practice of 
naturopathy, has been killed It defined naturopathy ‘to include 
physiotherapy, phvsical therapy, phytotherapy and the use of 
antiseptics, and more specifically defined in detail as the science 
and art of applied therapeutic and prophvlactic hygiene and 
sanitation which enables the naturopathic physician to scientifi 
cally direct, advise, prescribe, dispense or apply food, water 
roots, herbs, plants, light, heat, color, exercises, active and 
passive nianipulations, correcting vital tissues, organs or ana 
tomical structure by inanital, mechanical or electrical instru 
meiits or appliances or any and all other natural agencies that 
have been used m the past, that are now in use, or that may 
be used in tlie future, to assist nature to restore a physiological 
and psychological mtcrfunction for the purpose of restoring and 
maintaining a normal state of health, mentally and physically ” 

Bills Introduced—S 587 proposes to levy an annual license 
fee of §100 on itinerant venders of drugs and nostrums A 897 
proposes to authorize the establishment of an institution for 
the confinement of the criminal insane to be known as the 
California State Hospital for Social Defectives 

CONNECTICUT 

Bill Introduced —Substitute for H 156, to amend the law 
respecting the use of contraceptive devices, proposes that the 
provisions of the act shall not apply to the use of contraceptive 
drugs or instruments by or under the direction of any licensed 
physician vvhen in the opinion of such physician pregnancy 
would be dangerous to the life or health of the woman on 
whom such drug or device is to be used 

FLORIDA 

Bill Introduced—H 158 to amend the chiropractic prac 
tice act, proposes to define chiropractic as “the science and/or 
art and/or practice of locating any interference with the trans¬ 
mission and/or expression of nerve-force It further proposes 
that a licensed chiropractor shall not prescribe nor administer 
any medicine or drug now or hereafter included in the Uni e 
States Pharinacojieia, nor perform any surgery, nor practice 
obstetrics 
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GEORGIA 

State Medical Meeting at Atlanta, May 12-15—The 
eiditj second annual session of the Medical Association of 
Georgia will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, May 
12 15, under the presidency of Dr George Y Itloore, Cuthbert 
The scientific program will be presented by Georgia physicians 
Dr James B Herrick, Chicago, will deliver the Abner Well¬ 
born Calhoun Lecture, May 13. on "Common Errors in the 
Treatment of Heart Disease" Dr Charles M Rosser, Dallas, 
Texas, will speak, Wednesday eacning, on “Hoav to Lue a 
Time Longer” Dr William Gerrj Morgan, Washington, 
D C, President, American Medical Association, viill speak 
There will be a symposium on urologj, Fridaj, by Drs Edgar 
G Ballenger, Wilborn A Upchurch and Walter B Emerj, 
all of Atlanta, their subjects will be “Advantages and Disad¬ 
vantages of Droselectan in Urological Diagnosis,” “Significance 
of Pus m the Urine” and “Treatment of Syphilis,” respectivelj 
The Crawford W Long Memorial Prize will be presented to 
Dr Henry M Tolleson, Hahira, Thursday Entertainment 
will include the annual dinners of the alumni of the University 
of Georgia Medical Department and of Emory University 
School of Medicine, trap shooting and golf 

ILLINOIS 

Society News —Dr Robert Graham, Chicago, addressed the 
Peoria City Medical Societj, April 21, on “Some Phases of 

Comparative Pathologj,” illustrated-Drs Harry M Hedge 

and Jacob P Greenhill, Chicago, addressed the La Salle Couiitj 
Medical Society, April 30, on “Modern Conceptions Concerning 
the Treatment of Sjphihs” and “The Present-Day Treatment 

of Placenta Praevia and Abruptio Placentae”-Dr Merritt 

Paul Starr addressed the Henry County Medical Societj, April 
30, at Kewanee on ‘Thjroid and Parathyroid Disease with 
Reference to the Management of Thermal Crises, Thj rocardiac 
Patients, Hjpothjroidism and Parathyroid Tetany", Dr Aloj- 
sius James Larkin, Chicago, spoke on “Cancer, Its Modern 
Treatment ” 

Chicago 

Personal —At the annual conference dinner of the medical 
subchapter. Cook County Chapter, of the Reserve Officers 
Association, U S Army, May 18, Col Charles R Reynolds, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa, w ill deliv er the principal address on 

field training for medical officers at Carlisle Barracks- 

Dr Benjamin Goldberg resigned as medical director of the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, April 29 
Dr Hamilton to Give Gehrmann Lectures —Dr Alice 
Hamilton, who was formerly assistant professor of industrial 
hygiene. Harvard University Medical School, will deliver the 
Gehrmann Lectures at the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, May 12-14 Tuesday, at 4 p m, Dr Hamilton will 
speak on ‘Lead Poisoning” Wednesday, 1pm, ‘Arsenical 
Poisoning — Mercunahsm Silicosis,” and Thursday, 4 p m, 
'Poisoning from Volatile Solvents” The lectures will be 
given in the Quine Library, 1817 Polk Street The lectureship 
was endowed by the family of Adolph Gehrmann, professor of 
bacteriology and hygiene from 1894 to 1918 who died in 1920 
The lectures are given each year on some phase of hygiene 
and public health 

INDIANA 

Personal —Dr William E Amy, Corydon has been 
appointed health officer of Harrison County to succeed the 

late Dr William Daniel-Dr Paul A Campbell, formerly 

"n has been appointed acting surgeon and head of 

the medical department of Culver ^Military Academy 
Annual Secretaries’ Conference and Dinner —Dr Harry 
M Hall Wheeling, former president of the West Virginia 
Mate Medical Association, will be the principal speaker at 
the annual secretaries dinner, May 26, at the Athenaeum, 
Indianapolis, his subject will be “Descartes Was Right An 
afternoon session preceding the dinner will be devoted to an 
open discussion of subjects and problems of economic interest 
to secretaries Speakers will include Drs Chester A Stay ton 
Indianapolis on “Malpractice Insurance”, John C Burkle 
La Fayette, “Suggestions for Program at State Meeting’, 
Bonald W Schafer Fort Wayne ‘The Problem of Caring 
or the Indigent Sick’, May nard A Austin Anderson Prob- 
Gwnng Free Information to Insurance Companies 
w n * Mitchell, Terre Haute, Liaison Problem and the 
"alking Delegate,” and Heilman C Wadsworth Washington 
Vila" Cent Membership The Indianapolis 

ouical Societv will join the secretaries for the dinner meeting 


IOWA 

Dr Spilman Honored —Dr Smith A Spilman, Ottumwa, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner, April 22, given by members of 
the Keokuk County Medical Society Dr Spilman was presi¬ 
dent of the Iowa State Medical Society in the year 1925-1926, 
and a member of the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association in 1926 The address of welcome was 
given by Dr Roy G Svvmney, Richland, president of the 
county medical society Dr John W Dulin, Iowa City, gave 
an illustrated address on ‘Anatomy of the Hand m Relation 
to the Draining of Deep Infection ” Dr William A Rohlf, 
AVaverly, president of the Iowa State Afedical Society, spoke 

KANSAS 

Hospital News —The new four story Cushing Memorial 
Hospital was dedicated, April 12, at Leavenworth The insti¬ 
tution, which has a capacity of sixty-five beds, w'as built at a 
cost of §200,000, made up entirely of voluntary contributions 

Society News —Dr Howard E Marchbanks, Pittsburg 
addressed the Bourbon County Aledical Society, February 16, 

on “Hypertension as a Symptom m Disease”-Dr John M 

MeWharf, Ottawa, addressed the Franklin County Medical 
Society, March 25, on ‘Dominant Factors in a Physicians 

Life”-Dr Lee V Hill addressed the Wyandotte Countv 

Afedical Society, April 17, on “Some Anatomical Studies in 
Oblique Inguinal Hernia,” and Dr John W Faust, “Lung 
Abscess ” 

Physicians Honored —The Cowley County Afedical Society 
held Its meeting, April 16, m honor of Drs William T AIcKav', 
Arkansas City, and Leighton P Ravenscroft and Samuel J 
Guy, Winfield, who are all celebrating the completion of fiftv 
years in the practice of medicine A golf tournament was 
held 111 the afternoon, followed by a banquet in the evening 
Drs Earle G Brown, Topeka, spoke on “Future Problems 
and Future Afedicme ’ Forrest A Kelley, Winfield “Manage¬ 
ment of Contagious Diseases m Quarantine,” and Edward W 
Hellweg, Arkansas City, ‘The Greatest Factor m Public 
Health ” 

LOUISIANA 

State Medical Election—Dr Sidney C Barrow, Shreve¬ 
port, was installed as president of the Louisiana State Medical 
Society, April 16, at its annual meeting in New Orleans 
Dr Roy B Harrison, New Orleans, was made president elect, 
and Dr Paul T Talbot, New Orleans, secretary, reelected 
The next annual session will be held at Lake Charles 

MARYLAND 

Personal —Dr William H Welch, professor of the historv 
of medicine and director of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine Johns Hopkins University School of Aledicine, and 
Dr Hugh H Young, director of the James Buchanan Brady 
Institute. Johns Hopkins Hospital, have been appointed to the 
conlerence board of the National Institute of Health Dr Welch 
sailed for Europe, Alay 2 to receive a medal to be conferred 
on him by the Royal Sanitary Institute of London 

Society News —Dr Joseph W Alountin, medical officer 
m charge of studies of public health methods, U S Public 
Health Service, will conduct a survey of the Baltimore Citv 
Health Department at the request of Dr C Hampson Jones, 

city health commissioner-The thirteenth annual Conference 

of Health Officers and Boards of Health of Maryland is being 
held ill Baltimore, Alay 8 9 Dr Timothy F Murphy, Washing¬ 
ton, D C, among others will discuss vital statistics Dr Ralph 
C Williams, U S Public Health Service, the morbidity regis 
tration area and Dr Adolph S Rumreich, U S Public Health 
Service, differential diagnosis of typhus fever and Rock-y Aloun- 
tam spotted fever 

Dr Addis Gives Thayer Lecture —Dr Thomas Addis 
professor of medicine Stanford University Medical School 
San Francisco will deliver the fourth course of lectures under 
the A\ illiam Svdney Thaver and Susan Read Thaver Lecture¬ 
ship in Clinical Medicine m the School of Hvgicne and 
Public Health Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 
Baltimore The first lecture, Alay 11, will be on The Natural 
Historv of Glomerular Nephritis ’ and the second Mav 12, on 
Questions m Connection with the Prognosis Treatment and 
Etiology of Glomerular Nephritis’ Previous lecturers have 
been Sir Humphrv Rollcston Cambridge England 1928 Dr 
George R Mmot Boston 1929, and Dr Oswald T Averv, New 
N ork 1930 
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MICHIGAN 

Bill Enacted—H 65, providing for the registration md 
supervision bj the state department of health of hboratones 
making chemical, serologic and/or bactcriologic laboratory tests, 
to aid m the diagnosis and/or control of communicable disease, 
has become a law 

Children’s Center Opened —The Children's Center, Detroit, 
a child guidance clinic sponsored b> the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, was formally opened, March 20 Maud E Watson, 
PhD, formerly assocnled with the mental hygiene department 
of the New York School of Social Work New York, will be 
director of the center, and Dr Asher T Childers, recently with 
the Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic, will be clinical director, 
It IS reported The clinic is so equipped that the child may be 
observed at plav under natural conditions Each child referred 
to the clinic is given phvsical and psychologic examinations, 
and social and psychiatric studies are made Two demonstra¬ 
tion units have been est ibhshcd in Detroit schools, and one m 
a Ferndale school The Flint child guidance clinic was expected 
to be open soon after April 1 with Dr John C Thurott, New 
York m charge Dr Milton Kirkpatrick New York, will 
direct the Grand Rapids clinic which the Fund plans to open 
m May, although he will not assume his duties until July 1 
The formation of these clinics by the Children’s Fund is a 
part of the program of its child guidance division, which will 
have headquarters at the Detroit center Dr Marion E ktn- 
worthy, consultant psychiatrist at the Institute for Child Guid¬ 
ance, New \ orl , has recently been named to act in a similar 
capacity for this division, it is reported 

MISSISSIPPI 

State Medical Meeting at Jackson, May 12-14 —The 
sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi State Medical 
Association will be held at the Edwards Hotel Jad son May 
12-14, under the presidency of Dr Fwing F Howard Vicks 
burg The guest speakers will include Drs James B Stanford, 
Memphis, Tcnn, on “Industrial Eve Injuries’, John P Henrv, 
jMcmphis, ‘ Allergic Diseases ’ Edward H Cary, Dallas, Tex is, 

‘ Glaucoma” Thomas M McMillan Philadelphia, ' Heart 
Disease’, Henrv King Wade Hot Springs, Ark, “Svphihs 
and Its Treatment , J W Cox New \ork. Cancer Control 
Problem”, Leslie L Lumsden New Orleans, 1 he Ideal Rela¬ 
tionship of the Medical Practitioner and the Health Officer 
Bernard H Nichols Cleveland, Ohio Observations on Roent 
genology of the Skull,” and Charles F McCuskev, Roches¬ 
ter, Minn, “Selection of an Anesthetic Agent or kfethod ” 
Dr James B Bullitt, Chapel Hill, N C, will deliver the 
annual oration, on “State Medicine” The Mississippi State 
Hospital Association will hold its annual meeting. May 13 

MISSOURI 

Personal —Dr Eugene A Scharfl has been appointed super¬ 
intendent of the new St Louis County Hospital, it is rcjiortcd, 
succeeding Dr Arthur W Westrup who recently resigned as 
temporary superintendent The hospital is expected to open 

m Mav-Dr Luther O Nickell was elected niavor of 

Moberly, April 7-Dr Walter C G Kirchner, St Louis, 

a former superintendent of the St Louis City Hospital, became 
medical director of that institution, March 1 

Dr Key Heads Department of Orthopedics at Wash¬ 
ington—Dr John Albert Key, assistant professor of clinical 
orthopedic surgery in the Washington University School of 
Medicine, St Louis, has been appointed professor of clinical 
orthopedic surgery to succeed Dr Leroy C Abbott as head of 
the division of orthopedic surgery Dr Abbott resigned, Dec 1, 
1930, to accept a position as head of the department of ortho 
pedics in Stanford University School of Medicine 

State Medical Meeting at Joplin, May 11-14 —The 
seventy fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Medical 
Association will be held at Joplin, Mav 11-14, with headquar¬ 
ters at the Hotel Connor and under the presidency of 
Dr Wenzel C Gayler, St Louis Dr Morris Fishbem, Chi¬ 
cago, editor of The Journal, will address a general meeting^ 
Tuesday evening, on ‘Twenty-Five Years of Medical Progress,’ 
and Dr Edward William Alton Ochsner, New Orleans, What 
One Should Expect of the Physician and Surgeon’ Guest 
speakers at the scientific sessions will be Drs Ochsner, on 
‘ Intestinal Obstruction , Edwin P Sloan, Bloomington, Ill, 
“Dysfunction of the Thyroid Gland’ George S Foster, Man 
Chester, N H, “Surgical Shock Carl E Rice and James 
E Smith U S Trachoma Hospital Rolla “Trachoma in 
Missouri and Charles W Greene Ph D , Columbia, “Control 
of the Coronary Arterial Blood Supply in Relation to Angina 
Pectoris ” The annual golf tournament will be held Tuesday 


afternoon, on the Schiffcrdccker Golf Course 
also be a trap shooting tournament, Tuesday, and 
dinner, Wednesday evening 


There will 
a stag buffet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State Medical Meeting at Manchester, May 19 20—The 
one hundred and fortieth annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society will be held. May 19 20, at Manchester, with 
ncadqiiartcrs at the Hotel Carpenter and under the presidency 
of Dr Osmon H Hubbard, Keene Guest speakers will be 
Drs Paul D White, Boston, on “Significance and Treatment 
of Cardiac Symptoms and Signs” George Blumer, New Haven 
Conn, ‘Coronary Occlusion and Angina Pectoris”, William 
Dameslick, Boston, “Some Tyiics of Anemia and Their Treat 
ment ” and Hugo Rocslcr, Vienna, “Cardiac Conditions ’, Dr 
M illiam G Aforgan, Washington, D C, President, American 
Afcdical Association two addresses A fifty vear member 
ship gold medal will be presented to Dr Edward 0 Otis, 
Exeter The annual banquet will be held Wednesday evening 
with Dr Hubbard, Dr Morgan, Gov John G Winant, Pro! 
Leon B Richardson of Dartmouth College, Hanover, Rev 
Doiiild Eraser and former Congressman Raymond B Stevens, 
Laiulaff, adviser to the king of Siam, as the speakers 


NEW JERSEY 

Graduate Course in Gastro-Enterology—\n eight weeks’ 
graduate course m gastro cnterology is being given at the 
Health Center Building Paterson by the Medical Society of 
New Jersey in cooperation with Rutgers University Extension 
Division, at the request of the Passaic County Afedical Society 
The medical course winch began April 3 and extended to 
April 24, nicliidcd “Gastro-Intestinal Symptoms as an Approach 
to Diagnosis,” bv Dr Mills Sturtevant, clinical professor of 
medicine. New York University , “Peptic Ulcer Etiologv 
Patliologv, Symptomatology ” Dr Louis L Shapiro New 
York, ‘Peptic Ulcer and Gallbladder Diseases ” Dr Sturte 
vant, “Diagnosis and Treatment of the Colon,’ Dr John L 
Ixantor, associate m medicine, Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons Dr William Wavne Babcock, pro 
fessor of surgery and clinical surgery. Temple University 
Medical School, Philadelphia gave the first lecture in the 
surgical course May 1, on “Surgery of the Stomach and the 
Duodenum,” and Dr Albert A Berg, New York spoke on 
‘Surgical Treatment of Diseases of the Colon" Dr Frank 
C Tconians and Dr Edward M Livingston, New York will 
lecture. May 15 and 22, rcspcctivclv, on ‘Diagnosis and Treat 
ment of Rectal Diseases” and "Appendicitis ” 


NEW YORK 

Bill Enacted—H 74, to make it unlawful to obtain habit 
forming drugs from one physician while receiving treatment 
from another, without disclosing that fact, has become a law 

Society News—A program on phvsical therapv was pre 
sented at the April 21 meeting of the Aledical Society of tlie 
County of Eric, Buffalo, by Drs Richard Kovacs New York 
Homer J Knickerbocker, Geneva, and James C Elsom Madi 

son, AVis-At a conference of the physicians and psychiatrists 

of state institutions and reformatories at Sing Sing Prison, 
Ossining, April 8, the New York Prison Physicians Association 
was formed, with Dr Charles S Sweet, chief surgeon at Sing 

Smg, as president-Dr Burton T Simpson, Buffalo 

addressed the Afcdical Society of the County of Nassau, April 
28, on ‘ Responsibility of the General Practitioner m the pn 
trol of Cancer” and Dr Janies A Corscaden New lorK, 
“Cancer of the Female Genitalia ” 

New York City 

Contributors Bring Suit —In a suit brought by four con 
fribulors to the endowment fund of the Fifth Avenue Hospita 
complaimng that the hospital was not being conducted accord 
mg to the principles of homeopathy, Supreme Court Justice 
Scliiiiiick recently decided that the conduct of the hospital 'J 
in contravention of these principles, although it does not adhere 
to them exclusively The court found that homeopathic 
ment was being administered when patients desired and ruled 
that the rooms endowed by the plaintiffs must be so use 
“until It becomes indisputable that the medical profession lias 
discarded the Hahnemann principle of ‘similia simniuus 
curantur’” 

Medical Center Needs Funds—A fund of §12 000 0TO >s 
necessary to start a program of expansion at the Medica 
Center, One Hundred and Sixty-Eighth Street and Broadw ay , 
It was stated by Dean Sage chairman of the board ol trustees 
of the center in an appeal for additional endowment before trie 
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Municipal Club of Brooklyn, April 28 The proposed units 
Mould be a tuberculosis hospital, facilities for studj and treat¬ 
ment of contagious diseases, and an orthopedic service Plans 
for the expansion of the center under the present endowment 
baae been retarded, making it necessary to curtail all operating 
costs Mr Sage declared The institution operated under a 
deficit of ?2S0,000 last jear, and of §128,000 in 1929, he said, 
adding that although the average cost of a patient per day at 
the center is ?7, patients are paying less than §4 a day 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mellon Brothers Receive Chemists’ Medal —The medal 
of the American Institute of Chemists for distinguished service 
to the science and profession of chemistry has been conferred 
on Andrew W Mellon, secretary of the treasury, and his 
brother, Richard B Mellon, Pittsburgh, in recognition of the 
establishment and maintenance of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh Presentation of the medal 
will be made at the annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Chemi'ts, May 9, in Washington, D C 

Bills Introduced—H 1743 proposes to appropriate §300,000 
for the erection of a hospital for the confinement and treat¬ 
ment of persons suffering from venereal diseases H 1785, to 
amend the pharmacy practice act, proposes to make it a felony 
to Molate any proMSion of the laws respecting the sale of 
poisons H 1866 proposes to permit the state board of medical 
education and licensure to revoke the license of any physician 
for the violation of any narcotic act H 1753 proposes to 
prohibit the placing or confining of mentally defectne prisoners 
in any underground dungeon, cell or room 

Philadelphia 

Dr Kolmer Appointed Professor at Temple —Dr John 
A Kolmer, professor of pathology and bacteriology at the 
Graduate School of Medicine, Unuersity of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed professor of immunology and chemotherapy at 
Temple University School of Medicine on a part time basis 
Dr Kolmer, who was graduated from the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania School of Medicine in 1908 is a former president of 
the American Association of Immunologists and the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists He is the author of books 
and articles on immunology, bacteriology and chemotherapy 

Society News—Dr Thomas Pitzhugh, Jr, made an address 
on “Difficulties in Diagnosis and Prognosis of Certain Blood 
Disorders” before the Philadelphia Medical Examiners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, April 6-Dr James R McCord, Atlanta, will address 

the Philadelphia County Medical Society, May 13 on "Syphilis 

and Pregnancy ”-Dr Charles S White, Washington D C, 

among others, addressed the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery, 
May 4, on “Eighteen Months’ Experience with ‘Avertin’—from 

the Surgeon’s Standpoint’-A symposium reviewing the past 

five years' progress in syphilology was presented before the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, May 4, by the following 
physicians Drs Joseph V Klauder, John A Kolmer, Carroll 
S Wright, Jay F Schamberg, Arthur G Schoch Vaughn C 

Garner, Donald M Pillsbury and John H Stokes-Drs 

Julia Faith S Fetterman and Jacob H Vastine addressed the 
Obstetrical Society of Philadelphia, May 7, on “Referred Pain 
ol Ureteral Origin” and "Roentgen Diagnosis in Obstetrics 
-—Dr George B Eusterman, Rochester, Minn, addressed a 
joint meeting of the North End Ivledical Society and the north 
branch of the Philadelphia County Medical Society May 7 
on 'Achlorhydria, Its Significance in Clinical Medicine and 

Gastro Eiiterology”-Dr Robert L McKiernan, New Bruns 

vyck N J, addressed the Philadelphia Urological Society 
April 27, on “Perirenal Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment 
and Max Trtimper, Ph D, on “Practical Significance and 
Limitations of Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the Urine” 

VIRGINIA 

Health at Richmond —Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from eighty-one cities with a total 
Wpulation of 36 million, for the week ended April 18, indicate 
that the highest rate (20 7) appears for Richmond and the 
rate for the group of cities as a whole, 13 The mortality 
mte for Richmond for the corresponding week of last year was 
142 and for the group of cities, 12 9 The annual rate for the 
'Eighty one cities was 13 9 for the sixteen weeks of 1931 as 
^gainst a rate of 13 3 for the corresponding v\ ecks of 1930 
Caution should be used m the interpretation of weekly figures 
they fluctuate widely The fact that some cities arc hos 
Pital centers for large areas outside the city limits or that 
nev have a large Negro population, may tend to increase the 
'Jeath rate 


Society News —Dr John A Kolmer, Philadelphia, 
addressed the Southwestern Virginia Aledical Society, at its 
semiannual meeting, Wytheville March 18-19, on “Blood 

Stream Infection -Dr Harvey B Stone, Baltimore, 

addressed the Richmond Academy of hledicme, March 24 
Ins subject, "What Should Be the Mortality in Appendicitis? 

-Dr John R Caulk, St Louis, addressed the University 

of Virginia Medical Society, February 16, on “Stone in the 

Bladder"-The Warwick County Medical Society held a 

day of clinics, April 6, at the Elizabeth Buxton and Riverside 
hospitals, Newport News Dr Isaac H Bigger Richmond, 

addressed an evening session on lung abscess-Dr William 

H Park, New York, gave two addresses at the annual meeting 
of the Virginia section of the American Society of Bacteri¬ 
ologists, April 7, Richmond, on the typing of pneumococci and 
a comparison of toxoid with toxin-antitoxm as an immunizing 

agent against diphtheria-The Lynchburg and Campbell 

County Medical Society held an afternoon of clinics, April 23, 
at the Municipal Building, Lynchburg At an evening meet¬ 
ing Dr Samuel M Wilson, among others, spoke on ‘ Middle 

Ear Infections and Pyelitis in Children”-A symposium on 

obstetrics was presented by seven physicians before the Post- 
Graduate Medical Society, Waverly, April 14, as follows Greer 
Baughman, Richmond, James L Hamner, Mannboro, John A 
Proffitt, Burkeville, J Bolling Jones, Petersburg, Harry Hudinll 
Ware Jr Richmond Bolling J Atkinson, North Emporia, and 
Wright Clarkson, Petersburg Dr Joseph Colt Bloodgood, Bal¬ 
timore, will give an all-day demonstration on cancer before the 

society at Petersburg, May 19-Dr James Allison Hodges, 

Richmond, addressed the Alleghany-Bath County Medical Society, 
Chiton Forge, m February on ‘ Federal and State Control of 

Medicine”-Dr Staige Davis Blackford University, among 

others, addressed the University of Virginia Medical Society 
March 16 on "Observations on Spontaneous Subarachnoid 
Hemorrhage ” 

WASHINGTON 

Society News —Drs John M Blackford, Seattle and Carl 
J Joliannesson Walla Walla, addressed the Walh Walla 
Valley Medical Society April 6, on hypertension and intra¬ 
venous urography with lopax respectively-The King County 

Medical Society was addressed, April 6, by Drs Harrv V 
Wurdemann on 'Medical Examination of Aviators Including 
Neuropsychiatry and Personality Tests", Edwin D Warren, 
Seattle Brief Resume of Tests for Vision and the Schneider 
Cardiovascular and Circulatory Index, ’ and Archibald W 
Howe Tacoma ‘Tests for Equilibrium with Remarks on Its 
Use 111 General Practice the Barany and Douching 'Tests ’ 

Basic Science Act Constitutional —The basic science act 
of Washington is neither unreasonable nor arbitrary nor are 
Its requirements evidence of caprice, in the opinion of a United 
States District Court, rendered in a recent case Leo J cibon 
V David C Hall el al A drugless healer petitioned for an 
injunction, which was denied, to restrain the execution of the 
act, contending that its provisions violated the constitution of 
the United States To guard people against ignorance or 
imposition, the state has a right, the court said, to require oi 
those who treat the sick knowledge of the structure of the 
human body of the functions of the organs and parts of the 
human system during life and of the elementary basic sciences 

GENERAL 

Victims of Impostor—A ruse that has been worked at 
the expense of various physicians in different sections of the 
United States has been reported again by Dr Lewis M \ an 
Meter Denver, who relates three instances A man about 20 
years old of pleasing manner, with dark hair and eves, about 
67 inches tall weighing about 130 pounds and with a slight 
squint III one eye presents himself as the son of a classmate 
He has had an automobile accident and has had to leave his 
car for repair m a neighboring town He asks for nioiicv to 
get home and gives his check on a distant bank or Ins I O U ’ 
Dr \an Meter reports that he was victimized to the extent 
of S16 and that he had recently been informed bv a classmate 
m New Fork City that he had let a voung man of this descrip 
tioii have $20 on representation that he was the 'on of Dr Van 
Meter The third case mentioned bv Dr \’an Meter was that 
of a San Francisco phvsicun whose loss was $25 through the 
same ruse Other cases were reported m T m Joluxai, 
Nov 8, 19 j0 p 1435 and Dec 13 1930, p 1843 

Society News—Drs George B Wallace New Fork and 
Felyien L Henderson Toronto Out, were elected iiresident 
and 'ccrctarv respectively of the Fmcrican bocietv for Phar- 
raacoIo-,v and Experimental Therapeutics and the ledcntioii 
of Fmcrican bocietics for Experimental Biology at their meet 
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ing m Montreal, April 8-11 The meeting in 1932 will be at 

the Uiiuersity of Pennsjhama, Philadelphia-Dr William 

E Galhe, Toronto, Ont, was installed as president, and Drs 
Arthur Steindler, Iowa City, and DeForest P Willard, Phila¬ 
delphia, were chosen president-elect and secretarj, rcspccti\ely, 
of the American Orthopedic Association at its recent meeting 
in Memphis, Tenn-Drs Howard Childs Carpenter, Phila¬ 

delphia, and Hugh McCulloch, St Louis, ivere elected presi¬ 
dent and secretarj, respectnelj, of the American Pediatric 

Societ), which met at Bilo\i, Miss, in April-Harold C 

Bradlej, Madison, Wis, and Howard B Lewis, PhD, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, were elected president and secretarj, rcspectuclj, 
of the American Societj of Biological Chemistry at its recent 
meeting in Montreal 

Deaths Due to Drinking Methanol—At least 208 people 
in the United States hare been killed bj drinking sjnthetic 
methanol since November, 1930, it is reported More than 200 
other deaths are being studied, and manj of these are believed 
to be due to the same cause According to the New York 
runes, these figures were announced by James M Doran, 
chief of the Industrial Alcohol Bureau of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment following a survey made because of the agitation m 
Congress and elsewhere over many deaths from poisoned liquor 
Mr Doran is reported to have said that the federal govern¬ 
ment has no control over sjnthetic methanol or wood alcohol, 
and that onlj a few states govern their use On the day that 
this announcement was made the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers, meeting in Washington, D C, 
adopted resolutions suggesting that the use of methanol as an 
antifreeze substance in automobiles and in industrj should be 
surrounded by nccessarj safeguards through agreement bj the 
U S Public Health Service with the iiidustrj If such agree¬ 
ment cannot be reached the resolution continues the surgeon 
general of the public health service is requested to inform 
the state departments of health of that fact and suggest to 
them such safeguards as he deems necessary as a basis for 
state laws and sanitarj regulations 

World Conference on Work for the Blind —Delegates 
of thirtj-seven nations attended the World Conference on Work 
for the Blind in New York, April 13 Approximatclj one 
fourth of the foreign visitors are blind and were accompanied 
bj guides M C Migel, president of the American Fotinda 
tioii for the Blind, presided Among the speakers were Dona- 
tien Lchevre, Bordeaux, France, director of the French National 
Federation of Societies for Assistance to Deaf-Mutes and 
Blind, who discussed musical instruction for the blind Halvdan 
Karterud, chairman Norwegian Association for the Blind, 
whose subject was the psvchologj of the blind, William Nelson 
Cromwell, president, American Braille Press, Ins topic being 
interiiational cooperation for work among the blind, in which 
he urged the formation of a permanent International Council 
for the Blind to work in cooperation with the League of 
Nations, Senator Thomas P Gore of Oklahoma who is blind, 
and Mr John H Fiiilej, associate editor of the New York 
7 lines In a discussion of scientific knowledge and invention 
for the blind, a reccntlj perfected disk was mentioned which 
will run continuouslj for thirtj three mmutes and reproduce 
about twentj-three pages of an ordinary printed book This 
machine is said to produce a magnified raised image of the 
printed page m the form of dots and lines so close together 
as to give the impression on the finger of a continuous letter 
For certain purposes these disks maj evcntuallv displace braille 
books. It was stated, with a resultant saving in cost of pro¬ 
duction and space The guests of honor vvere Helen Keller 
and her teacher, Mrs Anne Sullivan Macj 

CANADA 

Dr Cushing Gives Balfour Lecture—Dr Harvej Cush¬ 
ing, Moselcj professor of surgerj. Harvard University Medical 
School, Boston, delivered the Mth amuial lecture under the 
Donald C Balfour Lectureship in Surgerj, April 8, at the 
Universitj of Toronto Faculty of Medicine, on The Possible 
Relation of the Dicncephalon to Peptic Ulcer ” This lecture is 
usually given on April S, the anniversary of the birth of Lord 
Lister, but it was deferred this jear because that date fell on 
Easter Sundaj Hie lectureship was founded in 1926 by 
Dr Donald C Balfour, Rochester, Minn who gave $4000 to 
the universitj, to bring annuallj a notable member of the pro¬ 
fession to deliver one or more lectures on surgerj to the under¬ 
graduates in medicine Previous lecturers were Dr William 
J Majo, 1927 Dr Charles H Majo, 1928 Dr Balfour 1929, 
and Dr John M T Finnev, 1930 Following the lecture 
Dr Alexander Primrose gave a Lister Daj Luncheon, at 
which Dr Cushing was guest of honor 
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LONDON 

(Trom Our Regular Correspondent) 

April 11, 1931 

A Factor in the Spread of Cerebrospinal Meningitis 

The recent outbreaks of cerebrospinal meningitis have called 
attention to an important discovery made during the war as to 
how overcrowding acts in the spread of the disease A phjsi 
Clan writing to the Tunes claimed that it was simply better 
ventilation that was found to check the spread of the disease, 
but Dr M H Gordon, consulting bacteriologist to St Bartholo 
mew s Hospital and member of the scientific staff of the medical 
research council, has shown that this is a mistake During the 
war a continuous vvceklj determination of the carrier rate was 
made in one of the London barracks from 1915 to 1919 During 
the Slimmer months the general carrier rate of the troops was 
below 5 per cent and cerebrospinal meningitis was absent In 
December, 1916, the carrier rate suddenly rose to 20 per cent 
and an outbreak began Contacts of two cases now gave earner 
rates of d3 and 71 per cent, respectively What was even more 
significant, a sample of the noncontact troops gave a carrier 
rate of 72 5 per cent It was therefore clear that the isolation 
of contacts would have been futile as a preventive measure 
Subscqiicntlv Capt J Alison Glover, now of the ministry of 
health, noticed that the carrier rate m various huts corresponded 
iiiverselj with tin. distance between the beds If this interval 
was less than a foot a carrier rale of 20 per cent was usually 
found, if less than 9 inches, one of from 28 to 30 per cent But 
when the distance between the beds was as much as 2>4 feet, 
the carrier rate was at the normal level of S per cent These 
results explain the mode of spread of the disease It was 
known before that droplets spraved from the nose and mouth 
and liable to carrj infection arc subject to gravity and rapidly 
fall, but here was a practical measure of the actual range over 
which ihev arc most effective A distance of 2J< feet was found 
to be sufficient to limit the spread of a disease borne in this 
fashion In other words, the most important factor in the spread 
of cerebrospinal meningitis is not cubic space or ventilation but 
floor space 

Treatment of Pernicious Anemia with Hog’s Stomach 

At the Rojal Sociclj of Medicine, Dr John F Mhlkinson, 
director of the laboratorj for clinical investigations and research 
at the Manchester Roval Infirmarv, read a paper on the treat- 
mint of pcriiicious aiiLinia with hogs stomach He is not only 
the pioneer of the treatment in this couiitrv but has had almost 
all the experience of it concentrated in his hands He has 
treated a series of 140 cases of proved pernicious anemia with 
satisfactory results It may be remembered that in 1929 Dr 
W B Castle of Boston showed that remissions vvere produced 
bv administration of beef predigested in gastric juice In the 
same year Dr Wilkinson found that when human gastric juice 
was fed with meals to patients vvith pernicious anemia a reticulo¬ 
cyte response and general improvement resulted These experi¬ 
ments vvere suggested by the fact that achylia gastnea is almost 
invariably present in pernicious anemia and points to the con 
elusion that it is a deficiency disease, in which some important 
substance is absent from the gastric juice It therefore seemed 
that the stomach might be used to furnish the antianemic sub 
stance Dr M ilkinson tried three sources of supply the ox, 
the sheep and the pig The stomachs of the two former appeared 
to be useless, which may be connected with the fact that they 
are herbivora Uncooked pig s stomach prov ed to be potent 
and less unpleasant to take than raw liver All of nine patients 
so treated are quite well now One takes 1,000 Gin of uncooke 
stomach in three days and then has a rest for the remainder o 
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the month After twentj two months he is now quite well and 
IS doing full work But desiccated preparations are more con- 
lenient for administration The dose in a severe case need not 
e\eeed from 1 to ounces daily and the maintenance dose is 
to three fourths ounce daily The immediate results are similar 
to those obtained with liver but more rapid Thus, while m 
fortj file days the red corpuscles increased by 94 per cent and 
the hemoglobin value by 77 per cent under the liver, the figures 
for stomach were 1S7 and 91, respectivelj Another difference 
noticed was that with liver treatment hjdrochloric acid and 
pepsin were frequently required for the complete relief of the 
gastrointestinal sjmptoms, but with hog’s stomach there was 
no such need, perhaps because of its high content of gastric 
enzjmes and acid reaction No case of uncomplicated pernicious 
anemia failed to respond to hog’s stomach satisfactorily Two 
patients have remained in normal health, although they dis¬ 
continued all treatment si\ months ago Nearly half the patients 
complained of varjing degrees of paresthesia in the hands and 
feet—a sjmptom that was almost entirel> relieved Of eight 
patients with definite sclerosis of the spinal cord, three have 
improved so much that they have been able to return to full 
time heavy work, four are much improved, and one is unchanged 
onlj as regards his nervous condition But in no case has an 
altered reflex returned to normal On the other hand, no 
patient has developed posterolateral sclerosis Several cases 
of subacute combined degeneration of the cord, vv ithout blood 
changes, showed some response to the treatment, with a rise 
m many cases to about 6 million cells 

As with liver treatment, it is absolutely necessary to continue 
the stomach treatment in most cases of pernicious anemia This 
involves regular blood examinations These have disclosed that 
the patients are very susceptible to even minor infections, such 
as colds, and a temporary increase in the dose of stomach is 
then advisable 

NATURE OF THE ACTIVE SUBSTANCE 

Is the active substance m liver and stomach identical’ From 
his experiments Dr Wilkinson thinks not Possibly the stomach 
substance is of the nature of an enzyme, but it certainly is not 
pepsin or renmn Possibly the enzj me acts on the food proteins 
to produce the active compound that is stored m the liver 

hog’s stomach in other CONDITIONS 

The effect of hog s stomach in other conditions is not striking 
Aplastic anemia and the leukemias do not respond, but a case 
of splenic anemia, after splenectomy, showed a good response 
to stomach with iron Some improvement has been noted m 
cases of secondary anemia following hemorrhage, gastrectomy 
and gastro enterostomy, but the results were much increased by 
the addition of iron In simple achlorhydric anemia, hog’s 
stomach relieves the gastro-mtestmal symptoms but does not 
improve the blood picture unless it is combined with iron, it 
appears to serve the purpose of replacing the hydrochloric acid 
and pepsin mixture and augmenting the influence of iron On 
the other hand, in achylia or achlorhydria associated with flatu¬ 
lent dyspepsia or diarrhea, without anemia, improvement m the 
Symptoms and increased celt counts have frequently been found 

The Osteopaths’ Bill 

The second endeavor of osteopaths to obtain registration has 
already been reported The text of the bill, introduced into 
parliament by a private member, discloses an ambitious attempt 
The object is stated to be “to place the practice of osteopathy, 
as a developing system of treatment of disease by manipulative 
methods, under the control of a statutory board with power to 
enforce a prescribed standard of education and professional 
competence on all osteopathic practitioners ’ The practice of 
osteopathv is defined as including ‘the performance of anv such 
operation and the giving of anv such treatment or attendance 


as is commonly given by osteopaths, and any other necessary 
measures required for the efficient perfonnance of osteopathy ’’ 
A registered osteopath is to be entitled to sign birth and death 
certificates and, subject to special authorization, to administer 
anesthetics and perform minor operations The minor surgery 
claimed is to include “fractures and dislocations, principles of 
surgery and surgical diagnosis, orthopedic, orificial, clinical, 
with anesthetics” The osteopath is also to be qualified in “eye, 
ear, nose, throat, gynecology, obstetrics, professional ethics and 
efficiency, jurisprudence, hvdrotherapy, x-radiance, electrical 
diagnosis, pathology, bacteriology and hygiene” The desire is 
evidently to cover the whole medical field excepting major 
surgery As the general physician does not practice this, the 
osteopaths are thus claiming equal privileges But they arc 
doing more, for it is not illegal for any one in this country to 
practice medicine or surgery—osteopaths practice now—but the 
bill restricts the practice of osteopathy to registered osteopaths 
and might even restrict the practice of manipulations by regular 
physicians! A press campaign in support of the bill is being 
carried on It is alleged tliat the object is to protect the public 
against incompetent and unqualified practitioners of osteopathy 
The answer of course is that, however much or however little 
there is in the pretensions of osteopaths there is nothing at 
present which prevents any registered phvsician from practicing 
osteopathy, that therefore the training prescribed by the state 
for physicians is ojien to osteopaths, and that it would be unwise 
to have two different trainings and standards for those author¬ 
ized to deal with the maladies of the human body However, 
as in all English-speaking countries, irregular cults enjoy here 
not only tolerance but considerable support, and it is easy to 
misrepresent any opposition of the medical profession as self- 
interested When the previous bill was introduced in 1926, the 
minister of health, Mr Nev die Chamberlain, said that the public 
should be free to take advantage of the skill of any man but did 
not agree that osteopaths should be registered The bill was 
defeated with a conservative government in office No doubt a 
labor government inspires more hope 

Cause of the Decline of Tuberculosis 

In a recent address. Sir Robert Philip, professor of tuber¬ 
culosis at Edinburgh University, has called attention to the 
hygienic revolution brought about with regard to tuberculosis 
It IS only eighteen years since pulmonary tuberculosis was made 
notifiable m this country, whereupon the campaign against the 
disease became more active Thirty years ago there were 
scarcely half a dozen sanatoriums and only one tuberculosis 
dispensary in Great Britain Today there are about 300 sana¬ 
toriums and tuberculosis hospitals, 500 local tuberculosis dis¬ 
pensaries, and an organized medical service unsurpassed by any 
other country In the sanatoriums, early cases are given the 
prompt and prolonged treatment now regarded as essential In 
the hospitals, advanced cases are segregated Sir Robert s 
figures deal mainly with Scotland, but those for England arc 
parallel In 1879 the deaths from all forms of tuberculosis m 
Scotland were 336 per hundred thousand of population, in 1928 
they had fallen to 97 The corresponding figures for pulmonary 
tuberculosis were 231 and 68 Further, the decline lias been 
accelerated That between 1911 and 1921 was 10 per cent 
greater than the figure of the previous decade, and the decline 
in the mortality from tuberculosis has been much more rapid 
than the decline of mortality from all causes Some authorities 
have urged that this remarkable change is due to some extent 
to increase in the general immunization against the disease m 
civilized communities But the varying mortality of difTcrciit 
towns IS not consonant with this Thus in 1925, while the 
mortality of London from pulmonary tuberculosis was 95 jicr 
hundred thousand tint for Bradford was 81 and for Manchester 
133 In the world at large the difiiercnccs arc even greater 
Thus the figure for Washington m 1920 was 85 for Pans 279 
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and for Vienna 405 If progrcssnc nninunization—apirf from 
hjgienic measures—were the chief factor, it ought to be con¬ 
spicuous 111 tlie older civilized communities Sir Robert there¬ 
fore concludes that the principal cause for the amazing decline 
lb an instructed and intelligent sjstcm of attacl There is good 
reason to think that in another generation tuberculosis will ha\c 
become nearly as obsolete as t>phus—a disease that exacted a 
great annual toll less than a hundred jears ago 

PARIS 

(From Our hc(iular Correspondent) 

Iilarch 25, 1931 

Chemical Substances Prohibited in the Manufacture 
of Bread 

The council on health has declared itself m faior of the 
absolute prohibition of the addition of chemical substances in 
the manufacture of bread The question has been the subject 
of debates for scieral months The millers liaie emphasized 
that the chemical substances at present emplojcd (usually 
bromate and persulphate of amnioniiim) facilitate brcadniaking 
and make it possible to secure, c\cn with rreiich wheat flour, 
which IS poor in gluten, a better bread than could otherwise 
be obtained without the admixture of flour that would have to 
be imported from foreign countries In rcaliti, the nitllers, 
instead of extracting from 73 to 74 per cent of flour from their 
wheat, aoluntarilj take oiiK from 63 to 65 per cent, in order 
that the flour may be whiter and that the bread may ha\c a 
finer appearance for the consumer But tins leases in the bran 
a considerable amount of gluten, for which reason the flour is 
less easily made into bread To remedy this detect the millers 
add substances termed “improscrs, ’ not to speak of the large 
amount of water that bakers add to the dough, which inciden¬ 
tally increases their profits and is the real reason for their 
opposition The subject recently came up for discussion before 
the Academy of Medicine According to the obscnatioiis of 
Arpin and Kohii Abrest, and Bruerc and Kliiig, at the bal erj 
of the Hopitaiix dc Pans, it was found that these products con 
ferred on bread no qualities that could not be secured just as 
well by the addition of barley, rye or wheat of foreign origin, 
which contain more gluten rurthcrmorc, there is a suspicion 
that these chemical products might, m the long run, pro\c 
harmful to public health, for the rrench people consumes more 
bread per capita than any other Vainly the millers asserted 
that these products arc destroyed by the heat dcieloped in the 
process of baking the bread This statement was not accepted 
as true except for the bread crust (not for the soft part), and 
still less for the flour used in preparing the gruel of young 
children rurthcrmorc, aside from the consumers in good 
health, one must not forget the sick, particularly subjects 
affected with renal changes Lortat-Jacob and Dreyfus had 
observed untoward conditions attributable to the regular use 
of bread containing such chemicals as admixtures, notably 
cutaneous disorders These disorders cleared up when the 
bread was discontinued The council on health declared, 
therefore, unanimously in favor of prohibiting the further use 
of such chemical substances in breadmaking, and already the 
courts have imposed penalties on those who continue to use 
them 

Incompatibility of Alcoholism and Cholelithiasis 

Dr Henri Dufour presented recently before the Socicte dcs 
medeems dcs hopitaux dc Pans the results of his obscriations 
made during the necropsies that he has performed over a period 
of twenty years on subjects affected with alcoholic cirrhosis of 
the liver To his astonishment, he noted the constant absence 
of hepatic colic due to lithiasis in the personal histones of these 
patients and never found any biliary calculi m bladders exam¬ 
ined at necropsy Prom the pathogenic point of Mewf there 
are two hyjxitheses that may be invoked It may be assumed 


that in the blood of cirrhotic patients there is a diminution 
of cholesterol But the investigations of the author show that 
in such cases hypocholcstcrolcmia ts not the rule In some 
cirrhotic patients one obtains figures ranging from 1 50 to 180 
per thousand A second hy pothcsis, and the one that the author 
accepts, IS based on the properties of alcohol, which is a solvent 
for cholesterol in the proportion of one to eight It would 
thus be more difficult for cholesterol to be precipitated and to 
form calculi 

Automobile Accidents and Medical Fees 
The Union nationale dcs associations touristiques has taken 
the initiative in endeavoring to assure to physicians the prompt 
payment of fees due for attendance on persons suffering injuries 
in automobile accidents The Union nationale is an orgamza 
tioii that has emanated from the Automobile Club de France, 
the Touring Club frangais and the Club alpin franijais It has 
entered into an agreement, as an experiment, with the Fedcra 
fion dcs syndicats mcdicaux franqais—at first as affecting only 
the departments of the Seme and Seine et-Oise The purpose 
of the agreement is to assure to physicians summoned to the 
aid of persons injured in automobile accidents occurring along 
the highways the immediate payment of their fees The ques 
tion has always been a difficult one The physicians who live 
near the mam highways where accidents are frequent are 
solicited often, and especially Sundays, to give medical care to 
victims of these accidents The victims refuse to pay imme 
diatcly, because, they say, that devolves on the one who caused 
the accident, meaning the other parly The latter replies that 
It must first be established who is responsible, and that if ht 
IS responsible, his insurance company will take care of the 
matter The result is that the physician is subjected to long 
delays and to troublesome proceedings before he secures the 
amount of his fee Many practitioners living near highways 
with heavy trafiic have acquired the habit of taking a vacation 
on Sunday in order not to become the victims of this exploita 
tion and the bad faith of the insurance companies A protec 
tivc association of physicians, the Sou medical, took, then, the 
matter into its hands and, after three years of negotiations, 
succeeded finally in establishing a provisional agreement with 
the Union des associations touristiques, which is to be tried 
out for the period of one vear Any physician who has attended 
the victim of an accident at one of the first aid stations along 
the highways will receive immediately a contract fee of 60 
francs (?2 40), or 50 francs for medical care and 10 francs for 
his traveling expense The Sou medical, in turn, will endeavor 
to collect from the jicrsons receiving medical care, from the 
author of the accident, or from the insurance companies, the 
sum of 110 francs ($440), which represents the sum paid to 
the physician, the cost of the surgical dressings used and the 
payment going to the personnel of the first-aid station, the 
last mentioned amount being paid to the Union nationale des 
associations touristiques, while 10 per cent is retained by the 
Sou medical to cover its general expenses After a years 
trial of the new system, it will be seen whether or not the 
results justify its extension to the whole country 

Development at the Faculty of Medicine in Beirut 

P Jalabert, formerly a professor at the Faculte de medeeme 
de Beyrouth, gave recently, before the Academy of Sciences, 
an interesting account of developments m this faculty of niedi 
cine, winch France established in Syria and which is an imjior- 
tant instrument of its influence m these regions This schiwl, 
which is in charge of an order of monks was created in 18 
It IS subsidized by the French government and is visited every 
year by professors from the French universities, who assist m 
the holding of the examinations The oldest faculty m the 
school IS that of medicine, which was first organized in 1833 
in accordance with an agreement between Gambetta and Jules 
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Ferr) In 1896, the government accorded it the right to issue 
-t French state diploma To this faculty have been added suc- 
cessnelj a nntermty (550 hospitalizations in 1929) , a labora- 
torj for the production and application of the BCG vaccine, 
an antinbic institute, a bacteriologic institute, a chemical insti¬ 
tute, a dental school, and, in 1925, an institute of physical 
therapy and of cancer treatment, finally, the Hotel-Dieu de 
France, uhich is in process of construction In addition to 
the Faculte de medecinc, the Unnersity of Beirut has a faculty 
of oriental studies, a school of law and a school of engineering 
There is also a printing-office, which is well known to specialists 
owing to the fact that it was the first to introduce the accented 
Arabian characters in which the accents and the letters were 
cast in one piece. At Ksara, in the plain of the Bekaa, there 
IS also an observatory There is unfortunately a shadow in 
the picture The diplomas issued by the Faculte de Beyrouth 
entitle the holders to practice medicine in France, which fact is 
resented by the French medical syndicates, which allege that 
they did not pursue as rigorous courses as the students in 
France and that their preliminary classical studies were not 
up to the standards set in France In reality, the foreign 
faculties of medicine, as those m Madagascar and Indo China, 
were created to supply physicians for the native populations, 
but a number of those who receive diplomas take advantage 
of the privilege that is accorded them and establish a practice 
in Pans The government cannot question this right without 
bringing discredit on the value of the studies that it itself 
imposed 

An Ambulant Dispensary 

The Coinpagme des chemins de fer du nord has recently put 
into service a sanitary tram to give medical aid to employees 
of the company in small towns that are lacking in medical 
facilities The tram is composed of two cars One contains 
the waiting room, the office of the physician, the \-ray room 
and the laboratory The second comprises the sleeping room 
of the physician, the rooms of the social assistants, a dining 
room and a kitchen The ambulant dispensary is designed 
especially to permit roentgenologic and laboratory tests wher 
ever desired 

BERLIN 

(From Our Regular Correspondeni) 

March 30, 1931 

The Vitamin Content of Mushrooms 

Mushrooms are regarded as an excellent food, and it is a 
matter of regret that this low priced fruit of the woods plays 
such an insignificant part in the diet of the people But the 
physiologist cannot endorse without reservations this praise 
bestowed on mushrooms by reason of their nutritiveness The 
protein content is not as great as is generally assumed, so that 
the flavor, which is important for nutrition, is doubtless the most 
essential argument in favor of their use However, through 
recent research of Professor Scheunert and Dr Reschke a new 
factor in the estimation of the value of mushrooms—the vitamin 
content—has been added These two investigators examined 
some of the best known species of mushrooms ([’fifferhne/ 
waroncnrohrlmg, stcwpih and gninlmg') in order to determine 
what amount of the various vitamins they contained The 
mushrooms were fed to young rats, and observations were made 
as to the manifestations of the presence of the various vitamins 
as revealed by their growth It was found that the pfifferhng 
species IS an excellent source of vitamin A The vitamin was 
not impaired bv the mode of preparation The other species 
examined contained only slight traces of v itamin A I^itanim B 
occurs m all these species in onlv small quantities \ itamin C 
could not be shown to be present The content m the antirachitic 
vitamin D was considerable in all these syiccies Also the 


moichcln were found to contain considerable vitamin D, whereas 
ill champignons this vitamin was not present in any appreciable 
amount That is easily understood, since the other mushrooms 
grow in the woods, whereas the chatnpfgnons are grown arti¬ 
ficially under exclusion of light As vitamin D is contained in 
the other species of mushrooms, a natural source of supply for 
vitamin D is opened up by the mushrooms that is of great 
importance for nutrition Vitamin D has not been demonstrated 
in any of the common species of vegetables or fruits, so tint 
mushrooms occupy a unique place and supply a need 

American Students’ Association of Berlin 

Before the American Students’ Association of Berlin, Prof 
P Strassmann, gynecologist, of Berlin, gave recently an account 
of his medical tour of the United States The Speaker described 
the exceedingly practical arrangements in American hospitals 
and American institutions of learning and expressed also his 
highest appreciation of the scientific w ork performed In closing, 
he said that, on the other hand, Germany, in spite of its poverty, 
IS still in a position to offer much to its friends m America 
through the spirit of devotion to scientific truth and research 
The medical group of tlie association has since visited the 
Strassmann clinic The association has been especially active 
during the present semester An excellent public presentation 
of a comedy m the American language was given, and in January 
a group of the members of the association paid a visit to the 
studio of the sculptor Prof Max Esser In March an Irish 
scholar will deliver an address on the cultural importance of 
Germany for the Anglo-Saxon world The American Students' 
Association was founded m 1923 and is supported in its endeavors 
by the Amerika-Institut of Berlin 

Meeting of an English Institute on German Soil 

The Royal Institute of Public Health in London will hold a 
meeting m Frankfort-on Mam, May 19 24, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Reading, formerly viceroy of India A number 
of Germans will participate representatives from the federal 
bureaus, the ministries of the landci the faculties of medicine 
and the cities The work will be divided into six sections, cacli 
section having a German as chairman for medicine and com¬ 
munal hygiene. Professor Tautc, for home architecture and city 
planning, klmisterial dircktor Weigert, for industrial hygiene, 
Geheimrat von Weinberg, for welfare work among women 
children and the general public. Professor von Mcttcnhcim, for 
tuberculosis. Professor Brauer, for bacteriology, pathology and 
biochemistry, Geheimrat Kolle The German general secretariat 
IS 111 charge of Prof M Neisser m Frankfort-on-'Mam 

Standardization of Bandaging Cotton 

The large amount of bandaging material previously on the 
market laid an unnecessary burden on manufacturers and 
made a selection difficult for the public Consequeiillv, the 
Fachnormen-Ausschuss Krankenhaus, as many times previously 
in other fields of hospital material, has undertaken a standardiza¬ 
tion of bandaging cotton and bandaging tissue The grades of 
cotton have been confined to three kinds, and the bandaging 
tissue to four kinds of muslin and one kind of stiff gauze The 
result IS that only an eighth of the former endless varieties need 
to be manufactured, and the consumer finds it much easier, ovv mg 
to the clear and definite designation, to select what is needed 
For example, the term ‘ bandaging cotton ’ has been disconlimicd 
and the consumer has merclv to choo'c between surgical cotton 
eye cotton and absorbent cotton 

Wireless Medical Aid for Ships at Sea 

The postal administration of Germanv has c-itahlivhid a -ivstcin 
of wireless medical aid for the benefit of shipi at ca that have 
no phvsician on board the radio station Elbc-V e<icr Radio at 
Cuxhavcn, on the scacoast being equipped for that piirpo c 
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Any ship needing medical ad\ ice can secure information, through 
the radiotelegraph or radiotelephone, in Cuxlnven by addressing 
Funkarzt Elbe-Weser-Radio ” The responses to the inquiries 
and the appeals for aid will be entrusted to the physicians of the 
Hamburg Staatskrankenhaus in Cuxhaven German ships must 
state which medicine chest the ship has on board, in order that 
the information given may be complete and may take into account 
the remedies and equipment that are available Ships that have 
radio apparatus on board may speak directly with the ‘Tunkarzt 
Elbe-Weser-Radio ’ at any time, day or night Provisions have 
been made also whereby telegrams from foreign ships, expressed 
m English, French or Spanish, will be translated for the physi¬ 
cian on duty The response will likew ise be translated into the 
language of the petitioner and will be wirelessed to the foreign 
ship 

Native Intelligence in Relation to Social Station 
A carefully prepared, modern intelligence test can well be 
used for the determination of formal or native intelligence, it 
evaluates actually the function and not the knowledge possessed 
In 880 inmates of orphan asylums the average intelligence of 
the children of higher social station was higher than among the 
children of lower station In the school reports the children of 
unskilled workmen have grades far below the average In ten 
cities of the Palatinate, the school reports were studied with 
reference to the families from which the children had come the 
children of the academic class and of the officials occupying 
average positions made a good showing the children of repre 
sentative business men made a poor showing while the fatherless 
and the children of unskilled workmen bad the worst records 

The Paul Ehrlich Prizes 

A gala session of the Paul Ehrlich Stifuing was held recently 
111 Frankfort-on kfam The Paul Ehrlich gold medal was 
awarded to Professor Lcvaditi of the Institut Pasteur do Pans 
and also to Prof Hugo Braun of the Fraiil furtcr Hygicne- 
Institut The chairman, Geheimrat voii Weinberg pointed out 
the scientific importance of the Pans scientist, who had greatly 
advanced cheniotlicrapcutic research He eiiiphasi/cd also the 
merit of Professor Braun, who, by his researches on the metabo¬ 
lism of bacteria, bad opened up new fields of knowledge 
Professor Levaditi spoke on the prophilaxis of svphths and 
Professor Braun on the metabolism of pathogenic bacteria The 
Paul Ehrlich Stiftung supplies also research funds for young 
scientists who are working in the fields of experimental therapy, 
chemotherapy, bacteriology, blood research, immunology and 
cancer research 

MADRID 

(Vrom Our Regular Correspondcut) 

10, 1931 

Lectures on Histoneurology 
Dr Pio del Rio Hortega, a pupil of Ramon Cajal who has 
devoted himself to the study of the histology of the central 
nervous system, was recently invited to address the medical 
societies of kluiiich, Berlin, Hamburg, Friburg and Heidelberg 
111 Germany The topic of his first lecture was “kficrogha m 
Rest and m Physiopathologic Activity” Microglia cells were 
described by him in 1919 as a special tvpe of nonneural cells 
of the nervous centers These eells are provided with proto¬ 
plasmic prolongations, and during the pathologic processes of 
the central nervous sy stem they migrate m large numbers to the 
site of the lesion to act as pliagocvtes on the waste products at 
the same time that they give origin to the so-called rod shaped 
cells and granulo adipose cells klicroglia cells are the only 
ones that carry out the phagocytic processes in the nervous 
centers Microglia cells in the nervous centers correspond to 
the cells of Aschoff s reticulo endothelial sy stem m the rest of 


the body Owing to the development from the meningeal poh 
blasts, tlie mesodermal origin of microglia is assumed During 
early periods of extra-uterine life, microglia cells migrate toward 
the interior of the nervous tissues, where they spread and acquire 
their characteristic forms Microglia cells, however, are found 
III larger numbers in the gray matter than in the white matter 
The second lecture was delivered before the medical societies 
of Munich and Berlin, on “Differentiation Between Classic 
Neuroglia and Oligodcndroglia Cells ” Classic neuroglia cells, 
which arc made up of astrocytes of a fibrous and protoplasmic 
type, should be differentiated from oligodendroglia cells, which 
have scanty prolongations In relation to the prolongations of 
neuroglia and oligodendroglia cells, several systems of glial cells, 
having different functions, are recognized (1) protoplasmic 
astroevtcs, which arc related to the nervous eells and their proto- 
plasinic prolongations, (2) oligodendrocytes, which are related 
to the nerve fibers, and (3) astrocytes of a fibrous type, which 
arc related to the vessels and connective sheaths Ohgoden 
tiroglia cells are the most numerous cells m the nervous tissues 
and they arc found m large numbers m the white matter 
Morphologically they arc of different types, since they show all 
of the transitional forms from astrocytes to certain cells which 
in the nervous centers correspond to Schwan’s cells in the 
peripheral nerves The phvsiologic function of the ohgo 
dcndroglia cells, as that of the neuroglia cells, is not as yet well 
known, they arc elements of maintenance for the nervous tissues 
and possibly they also play an important part in the process of 
nivclimzatioii Drs Hortega and Ortiz Picon (the latter. Dr 
Hortegas collaborator) were received with enthusiasm during 
their scientific journev Tbcir success has been shared with 
the Spanish school of histoneurology, which was founded by 
Cayal and Simarro 

Tercentenary of the Discovery of Cinchona 
A celebration rccenllv took place m tlie Real Colegio de 
Fannaccuticos of Madrid to commemorate the three bun 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of cinchona The presiding 
ofiiccr was flic dean of the faculty of pharmaev, who represented 
the minister of public instruction Drs Zuniga and Fokdi made 
speeches on the influence of Spam on the dissemination o’ the 
knowledge of the therapeutic value of cinchona and on the 
acceptance of the bark bv the official pharmacopeias of Europe 
Important studies were made on the action of the several 
alkaloids of the bark, bv Spanish pharmacists in the old Colegio 
dc Boticarios The first European persons who were aware 
of the therapeutic value of the tree were the Spaniards, who 
observed the good results with which it was used by the natives 
of Peru to cure fever Among the Spaniards who popularized 
the use of Peruvian bark were the countess of Chinchon, wife of 
T F dc Cabrera, the viceroy at Peru, J de la Vega, a Spanish 
phvsician who m IddO taught his colleagues in Spam the thera 
[iciitic value of the bark and made attempts to popularize its 
use in Europe, and Pedro Barba, a pharmacist, who in I6J2 
wrote several articles on the therapeutic value of cinchona and 
took a strong stand against foreign physicians who attacked 
the use of the bark by Spanish pbvsiciaiis 

Anemia in Diseases of the Digestive Tract 
In a lecture recently delivered at the Instituto kladinaveitia. 
Dr Dolor said that many of the gastric svmptoins of patients 
with chlorosis were formerlv considered as causes of the disease 
Hvpcrchlorhydria predominates m chlorosis while not present 
in anemia In chlorosis the motor functions of the stomach are 
not disturbed but symptoms of a proteiforni type are present 
The patients suffer during some weeks of gastric cramps, while 
for other weeks their gastric disturbances are ameliorated 
Many authors consider the gastric disturbances in chlorosis as 
being caused by a process of ulceration, though others believe 
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that thej are caused by the disease itself The speaker attempts 
to correct such disturbances by treating the patient as if the 
symptoms tv ere caused by ulcers Tlie anemia frequently found 
m association with gastric cancer may be caused by defects of 
feeding, hemorrhages, secondary infections, alterations of the 
crt thropoicsis caused by metastases m the bone marrow, and 
toxic substances from the tumor itself which interfere with the 
formation of erythrocytes Patients with chronic gastritis 
associated with achylia, especially when complicated with 
diarrhea, present a benign type of anemia In types of fairly 
grate anemia, the anemic syndrome predominates m the clinical 
picture Pernicious anemia is the type of anemia more fre¬ 
quently associated with achylia All the patients observed by 
the speaker with pernicious anemia complained of gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbances Castle observed that the blood count of 
patients with pernicious anemia did not show any modification 
either after the administration of dailv feeding of the patients 
with 200 or 300 Gm of raw beef or after the administration of 
300 cc of normal gastric juice The administration of meat 
drawn from the stomach of normal persons half an hour follow¬ 
ing ingestion and of hydrochloric acid caused an increase in the 
number of erythrocytes and iii the hemoglobin content in the 
blood of patients The same result was obtained whenever 
the meat was placed in vitro in contact with normal gastric 
juice for a sufficiently long time From Ins observations the 
author concluded that the normal gastric juice when in contact 
with the meat produces a substance (probably an enzyme) of 
which the stomach with achylia is deprived This enzyme has 
the same effect that liver diet has on pernicious anemia 

Physician Receives the Golden Fleece 
Dr Carlos Maria Cortezo, for a long time president of the 
Real Academia Nacional de Medicina of Madrid, who in Ins 
eighties IS still active, has been awarded the Gold Toison prize 
He IS the first physician in Spam to receive a prize which as 
a rule has been given to kings, princes, or persons who served 
for long time in politics or in the Spanish army The Spanish 
profession has shared in the honor bestowed on Dr Cortezo 
He IS editor of El Stglo Medico He is the founder of the 
first home for orphans of physicians which has ever existed 
and which through his efforts has been a success \) hen Dr 
Cortezo received the congratulations of some of his Spanish 
colleagues he was in front of his desk, on vvhich an issue of 
The Journal was placed Dr Cortezo said, while taking the 
issue m his hands, "I made my studies of English in this peri¬ 
odical, I am impregnated with its ideals and opinions, I admire 
Its teachings and I should believe that something very close to 
me, as a member of my own family, was absent if I should not 
receive my weekly issue of The Journal, which issue I receive 
with impatience and open with emotion” 

Discovery of Stradivari’s Formula by a Physician 
Dr Santiago Moro years ago was a surgeon of Paleiicia, 
Spam. While performing an operation he became iiiActed and 
it was necessary to amputate his right arm S 11 ..A: then Dr 
liforo has devoted a large part of his time to n’usic One of 
his aims was to discover Stradivari’s formula He observed 
that Stradivarius violins weigh less than other violins of the 
same tv pc and size After several studies. Dr Moro discovered 
a chemical formula by vvhich certain cells of the wood arc 
eliminated, the wood being deprived in this manner of all sub¬ 
stances vvhich in some form may act as obstacles for the trans 
mission of the sound waves The cells of wood vvhich are 
impregnated with a mordant and a metallic salt are the cells 
vvhich remain and give the violins an extreme sonoritv Dr 
loro received congratulations from the most famous Spanish 
musicians by his discoverv of a formula vvhich is assumed to be 
the same as used by Stradivari Several violins were subjected 
to the formula and the results in sonority were satisfactorv 


Marriages 


George W Heriott, Jr, Savannah, Ga, to Miss Dell 
Adams of Copperhill, Tenn, April 16 
Harold B Webb, Nichols, S C, to Miss Cornelia Gunter 
of Marion, March 29 

Benjamin J Stevenson to Mrs Osa H Braminer, both of 
St Louis, March 25 


Deaths 


Francis Xavier Dercum ® Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1S77, Chairman 
of the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases, American 
Medical Association, 19I4-191S, professor of nervous and 
mental diseases, Jefferson ifedical College, 1892-1925, and since 
1925 emeritus professor, president of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society , member of the American Psychiatric Association 
and the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Dis¬ 
eases, member and past president of the American Neurological 
Association, formerly on the staffs of the Philadelphia Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, St Agnes’ Hospital and the Jewish Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and the Wernersville (Pa) Hospital, was dec 
orated Chevalier Legion of Honor, France, author of “A Clini¬ 
cal Manual of Mental Diseases,” “The Biology of the Internal 
Secretions” and other volumes, editor of "Textbook of Nervous 
Diseases by American Authors ’, aged 74, died suddenlv 
April 23, of heart disease while presiding at the meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society 

Colonel Bell Burr @ Flint, Mich , Medical Department 
of Columbia College, New York, 1878, member of the Ameri¬ 
can College of Physicians, member and past president of the 
American Psychiatric Association and the Michigan State 
Medical Society, medical superintendent of the Eastern Michi 
gan Asylum, Pontiac, 1889-1894, medical director of the Oak 
Grove Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Flint, 1894 1920, author 
of “Practical Psychology and Psychiatry”, compiler and editor 
of “Medical History of Michigan” for the Michigan State 
Medical Society, aged 74, died, April 11, of cerebral hemorrhage 
and acute purulent bronchiectasis 

John A L Bradfield, La Crosse, Wis , College of Pin si 
Clans and Surgeons, Chicago, 1888, member of the State Medi¬ 
cal Society of Wisconsin, member of the American Acadciin 
of Ophthalmology and Oto Laryngology and the American 
College of Surgeons, on the staff of St Francis Hospital, 
aged 69 died, March 25, m Punta Gorda, Pla, of chronic 
myocarditis and arteriosclerosis 

Frederick Talmadge Lau ® New York, Detroit College 
of Medicine and Surgery, 1913 member of the Amcricin Uro 
logical Association and the American College of Surgeons, 
served during the World War, on the staffs of the New York 
City Hospital, Matteavvan State Hospital, Beacon, N Y and 
the Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, aged 43, died, Afarch 24, 
in Florida of heart disease 

Irvin Jaspar Becknell, Goshen, Ind , Indiana Medic il 
College, Indianapolis, 1873, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York, 1877, member of the Indiana State Aledical Asso 
ciation, formerly member of the comity board of health, on 
the staff of the Goshen Hospital, aged 84, died, March 30, 
of chronic valvular heart disease 

Herbert Osylon Collins, Fresno Calif Medical Depart 
ment of the University of the City of New York, 18^, dircc 
tor of the General Hospital of Fresno County formcrlv 
superintendent of the Minneapolis (Alinn) General Hospital, 
aged 66, died, March 25, of chronic myocarditis and artcrio 
sclerosis 

Elmer M Hatch, Logansport, Ind New York Honico 
pathic Medical College and Hospital, 1888 member of the 
Indiana State Medical Association, secrctarv of the citv board 
of health on the staff of the Cass County Hospital, aged 68, 
died March 18, of a self inflicted bullet wound ' 

John Walter Park ® Harrisburg, Pa Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia 1878 member of the American Acail 
emv of Ophthalmology and Otolarviigologv and the American 
College of Surgeons on the staff of the Harrisburg Hospital 
aged 75 died January 27, of chronic mvocarditis 

Francis Eugene Jameson Hughcsville Md , Univervily 
of Marvland School 01 Medicine Caltmiore 1907, served during 
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the World War, aged 49, died, March 5, in the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D C, of cholecystitis, myo¬ 
carditis, nephritis and cirrhosis of the liver 

Asher Francello Sippy ® Chicago, Rush ^fedlcal College, 
Chicago, 1892, instructor m internal medicine at his alma 
mater, on the staffs of the Presbyterian and Washington 
Boulevard hospitals, aged 69, died, April 18, of myocardial 
insufficiency and cerebral hemorrhage 

Michael Anselm Kiefer ® Sleepy Eye, Minn , University 
of Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, 1904, for about 
fifteen years deputy coroner of Brown County , aged 52, died, 
March 25, in the Loretto Hospital, New Ulm, following an 
operation for appendicitis 

Mary Case Mahoney, Passaic, N J , Woman’s ^fcdlcal 
College of the New York Infirmara for Women and Children, 
1898 aged 56, died, April 7, in the Doctors’ Hospital, New 
York, of rheumatic heart disease, mitral stenosis and auricular 
fibrillation 

Robert Alston Martin, Jr, Petersburg, Va , Bdleiuc 
Hospital Medical College, New "Irork, 1885, member of the 
Medical Society of Virginia, for thirty two years health officer 
of Petersburg, aged 67, died suddenly, April 1, of angina 
pectoris 

Henry Lloyd Hartzell, Altoona, Pa , Kentucky School of 
Medicine Louisville 1878 Belleytie Hospital Medical College, 
New Y’ork, 1881, aged 79 died March 11, m the Altoona Hos¬ 
pital, following an operation for obstruction of the bowels 
Albert Ludwin Mondnek, Bryan, Texas, Port Worth 
School of Medicine 1898, member of the State Medical Asso 
ciation of Texas, served during the World War aged 52, 
died, January 22, of heart disease, following infliienra 

Eugene Paul Bernstein, New York Columbia Dnivcrsity 
College of Physicians and Surgeons New \ork 1900, on the 
staffs of the Mount Sinai and Lebanon hospitals, aged 55, 
died April 10, of pneumonia and septic sore throat 

Charles Lutellus Lindley ® Los Angeles, Medical Depart- 
ment of Columbia College, New \orl, 1879, member of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey , aged 76 died March 26, of 
coronary sclerosis, angina pectoris and myocarditis 
James Fryer Cooper ® New York, Boston University 
School of Medicine, 1910, served during the World War 
medical director of the American Birth Control I cagttc aged 
50, died, March 27, of carcinoma of the prostate 

Benjamin Frazier Cunningham ® Paso Robles, Calif , 
Harvard University Medical School, Boston 1894, member of 
the American College of Surgeons, aged 62, died, rebruarv 8, 
of acute cardiac dilatation and coronary sclerosis 
Paul Drake Blanchard ® Lowell, kfass Tufts College 
Jvltdical School, Boston, 1911 served during the World W'ar 
on the staffs of the Lowell General Hospital and St Josephs 
Hospital, aged 45, died, March 23, of pneumonia 

William M Stratton, Trenton, N J , Medico-Chinirgical 
College of Philadelphia, 1899 member of the Medical Society 
of New Jersey , on the staff of the Cliainbcrsburg General Hos¬ 
pital , aged 57, died, March 23, of heart disease 

Paul Hector Provandie ® kfelrose. Mass , Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Boston 1898, formerly mayor of Mel¬ 
rose on the staff of the Melrose Hospital, aged 56, died, 
April 7, of thrombosis of tbe coronary artery 
Jerry P O’Connor ® St Paul kfcdical Department of 
Hamhne University, Minneapolis, 1900, on the staff of St 
Joseph’s Hospital, aged 62, died, March 20, of pulmonary 
embolus, heart disease and nephritis 

Harriette O McCalmont Stone, Kalamazoo Mich , 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1893, 
member of the Michigan Slate kfedical Society, aged 74, died, 
in March, of hemorrhagic purpura 

William Wallace Taylor, New York Medical Department 
of the University of the City of New Lock, 1894, aged 59, 
died, April 8, of coronary embolism following chronic endo¬ 
carditis and chronic myocarditis 

Marvin Truman Case, Attica, Ind , University of Michi¬ 
gan Afedical School, Ann Arbor, 1870, Civil W'ar veteran, 
aged 87, died, m March, at the Indiana State Soldiers Home, 
Lafayette, of chronic myocarditis 

John Lincoln Adams New York, Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York 1885, formerlv president of the 
board of health of Madison, N J , aged 69, was found dead m 
bed April 4 of heart disease 

John A Sloan, Albany, Ky University of Louisville School 
of Medicine, 1891 member of the Kentucky State Medical 
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Association formerly member of the state legislature, aged 61 
died, March 20, of pneumonm ‘ 

John G Coyle, New York, Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York, 1891 aged 62 died 
April 22, in the Afisencordia Hospital, of peritonitis, following 
an operation for appendicitis ^ 

Randolph Hinson Downes ® TempleviIIe Md , University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1889, aged 
67, died, February 12, m the Kent General Hospital, Dover 
Del, of acute nephritis 

Enfield, Bedford, Pa (licensed, Pennsvlvama, 
1882) Civil TVar veteran, formerly postmaster of Bedford, 
aged 83, died, April 2, of chronic nephritis, uremia and hyper 
trophy of the prostate 

Horace Edwin Kistler, Johnstown, Pa Hahnemann Medi 
cal College and Hospital of Philadelphia 1885, on the staff of 
the Lee Homeopathic Hospital, aged 72, died, April 3, of 
carcinoma of tlie liver 


W G D Flannagan, Jamestown, Ky , Louisville Medical 
College, 1890, member of the Kentucky State Aledical Asso 
ciation, aged 65, died, February 11, of carcinoma of the 
aiitnim of Highmore 

Joseph Fatrhall, Danville, Ill (licensed, Illinois, 1896) 
member of the Illinois State Medical Society , aged 78 on the 
staff of the Lakcvicw Hospital, where he died, March 29, of 
cirrhosis of the liver 


Robert S Mason, Oakland Citv Ind , University of Louis 
villc (Ky ) School of Medicine, 1889, member of the Indiana 
State Medical Association, aged 71, died suddenly, March 22, 
of endocarditis 


Albert L Kec ffi Cambridge, Neb , College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1901 part owner of the Republican 
Valiev Hospital, aged 54, died, March 28 of chronic myocarditis 
and nephritis 

Frank O Young, Lexington, Ixy , University of Louisville 
(Ixy ) School of Medicine, 1874 formerly member and president 
of the city board of bealth, aged 80, died, March 29, of cerebral 
hemorrhage 

Francis Henry Wade, Evans Citv, Pa , University of Penn 
syhania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1877, aged 70 
died, March 28, of organic heart disease, arteriosclerosis and 
influenza 


Walter T Madden ® Trenton N J , College of Pbysi 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1897 formerly mayor of Tren 
ton, aged 57, died, April 13, of cerebral hemorrhage and acute 
nephritis 

Henry Rudolf Feuerborn, St Louis, Washington Univer 
sitv School of Afcdicine, St Louis, 1904, aged 58, died in 
April at the Barnes Hospital, following an operation for lung 
abscess 

Charles E Jones, San Francisco, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of San Prancisco, 1897, formerlv professor of 
chemistry at his alma mater, died, Apnl 21, of heart disease 
Hugh A Hagerty @ Detroit, Cleveland Homeopathic Medi¬ 
cal College, 1898, member of the American College of Snr 
gcons, aged 56, died, April 4, of chronic lymphatic leukemia 
Joseph Price Noble, Bloomington, III , Northwestern Uni 
vcrsitv Alcdical School, Chicago 1893 member of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, aged 62, died, Alarch 28, of heart disease 
Philip Henry Eve, Beech Island, S C , University of 
Georgia Medical Department, Augusta 1875, aged 80 died, 
March IS, of angina pectoris, myocarditis and arteriosclerosis 
John Thomas Lane, Hartford, Conn , Harvard Univer 
sitv Medical School, Boston, 1921, aged 34, on the staff of 
St Francis Hospital, where he died, March 17, of pneumonia 
Theophilus Crosby Donnell, Long Beach, Calif , Medical 
College of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1879, aged 77 , died, March 2i 
in San Bernardino, of carcinoma of the rectum and uremia 
Burdet G Hannum, Cleveland, Medical Department of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 1900, aged 55, was 
found dead in a bathtub, Alarch 30 of cerebral hemorrhage 
David Perry Proctor, Carlisle, Ark , Tulane University 
of Louisiana School of Aledicine, New Orleans, 1921, aged o 
died February 13, of acute alcoholism and gastric ulcer 
Verbema McMullen, St Louis, Medico-Chirurgical Col 
lege of Kansas City, 1902, aged 71. died, January 21, ot 
acute dilatation ot the heart and chronic myocarditis 

Ellsworth Peter Ganpay ® Lynn, Mass , Tufts College 
Medical School Boston, 1911, aged 44, died, March 9. m the 
Carney Hospital, South Boston, of coronary sclerosis 
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Leon Henry Jastremski, Houma, La , Jfedical Depart¬ 
ment of the Tulane Unnersity of Louisiana, New Orleans 
1888, aged 65 died, March 14, of heart disease 
Arthur L Forster, Chicago, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, Chicago 1907, aged 46, died, April 12, at his 
home in ■\VinnefKa, Ill, of coronary thrombosis 
Rose Day Howe, Chicago, Bennett College of Eclectic 
Medicine and Surgerj, Chicago, 1908, aged 70, died, January 
51, in Boonfon, N J, of cerebral hemorrhage 

George Bigelow Mullison, Albuquerque, N M , Temple 
Uiinersit} School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1912, aged 46, 
died, April 3, of pulmonary tuberculosis 
Ernest Reeve Birkins, Scranton, Pa , Medical Department 
of the Umiersitj of the City of New York, 1883, aged 74, 
died, March 21, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Marcena Glezen Rood, Syracuse, N Y , Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Uniiersit) of the City of New York, 1877, aged 82, 
died, April 3, of chronic mjocarditis 
John Graham, Philadelphia Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, 1867, Civil War veteran, aged 86, died, April 4, 
of nephritis and pulmonary edema 
Frank Humphry Ellis, Detroit, Michigan College of 
Medicine and Surgerj, Detroit, 1897, aged 65, died, March 
26, of influenza and mjocarditis 

Adolph A Himwich ® New York Medical Department 
of the Universitj of the Citv of New York, 1887, aged 68, 
died recentlj, of angina pectoris 
Ayers Stradley, Longmont, Colo (licensed, Colorado, 1886) , 
Civil War veteran, aged 90, died, March 20, in Los Angeles, 
of hjpertrophy of the prostate 

Levi J Tabler, Boonville, Calif , kledical Department of 
Grant Universitj, Chattanooga, Tenn, 1891, aged 81, died, 
Februarj 13, of arteriosclerosis 

Frank Parra Lyne, Brookij n, Columbia University Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1903, aged 52, 
died, March 12, of tuberculosis 

Jay Riley Gardner, Chicago, Illinois Medical College, 
Chicago, 1907, aged 56, died, klarch 24, of cerebral hemor¬ 
rhage and bronchopneumonia 

Gershom Loveland Closson ® Seattle, University of Ver¬ 
mont College of Medicine, Burlington, 1904, aged 57, died, 
March 30, of carcinomatosis 

William Edward Constant, St Charles Ill Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1883, aged 74 died, 
Marcli 17, of heart disease 

Louis Madison Fenwick ® Chicago, Barnes Medical Col¬ 
lege, St Louis, 1898, aged 72, died, April 6, in St Lukes 
Hospital, of heart disease 

Daniel C Heely, St Louis, klissouri Medical College, 
St Louis, 1867, Civil War veteran, aged 85, died February 
22, of mitral insufficiencj 

Arthur Hamilton Hough, Wiarton Ont, Canada, Trinity 
Medical College, Toronto, 1891, aged 59, died, March 7, ot 
coronary thrombosis 

Charles S Lowry, Miami, Fla , University of Georgia 
iledical Department, Augusta, 1899, aged 64, died March 28, 
of heart disease 

Alexander Falkner, Lancaster, Ont Canada McGill Uiii 
versitv Facultv of Medicine, Montreal, Que, 1866 aged 89, 
died March 1 

George Jamieson Whetham, Regina, Sask Canada Lni 
vcrsitj of Toronto Faculty of Medicine, 1909 aged 48 died, 
Dec 12, 1930 

Samuel G Gibson, MMlseley, Sask, Canada, IVestern Um 
versity Faculty of Medicine, London, 1893, aged 80, died 
Februarj 27 

Lewis Henry De Marr, Olivet, Kan Iowa Eclectic Medi 
cal College, Des Moines, 1893, aged 82 died, February 16 of 
pneumonia 

Llewellyn Q Spaulding, Omak, IVash Hahnemann Medi 
cal College and Hospital, Chicago, 1886 aged 70, died suddcnlj 
March 16 

Robert Morrow, Guelph, Ont, Canada Victoria Uiiiver 
sitj Medical Department, Cobourg, Ont, 1864 aged 93 died 
March 8 

G Frank Andrew ® De Soto \\ is Louisville (Kv ) 
Medical College, 1894, aged 61 died April 10 of pneumonia 
William Henry Minchener ® Troy, Ala , Baltimore Medi 
cal College 1905, aged 50, died March 27, of lobar pneumonia 


Correspondence 


PATHOLOGIC SOLICITUDE 
To the Editor —Recentlj our resident psjchiatrist at St 
Francis Hospital, Dr A Iberler, referring to a couple of 
women who had had an interview with him regarding their 
sister, a patient in the hospital, expressed the opinion that their 
concern and repeated questions, examinations and reexaminations 
of us as well as of the nurses and Sisters constituted a patho¬ 
logic solicitude The term at once impressed me as exceedinglv 
apt I propose to use it in future, md I am passing it on to 
readers of The Journal, thinking manj of them nnj feel as 
I do that it IS a worth-while, useful and expressive term 
Phjsicians are pestered by unreasonable, impossible and 
repeated queries from anxious friends to saj nothing of those 
received from the patient himself But I am inclined to believe 
that the psychiatrist probablj has in this matter a larger burden 
to carry than physicians practicing any other specialty Throat 
specialists are most fortunate for they can do their work while 
the patients’ mouths are open and articulation is suspended 
Instances of pathologic solicitude will at once occur to even 
reader I have been fortunate, or unfortunate, in having encoun¬ 
tered many, probablj I do not protect myself sufficientlv But 
while an illustration may seem almost superfluous, I am ventur¬ 
ing to offer the following as the perfect example of pathologic 
solicitude—the Iberler complex 
A kindly gentleman who observed the courtesies and amenities 
of life had a wife suffering from paranoid dementia praccox 
under my care at the St Francis Hospital for a period of three 
years The husband for a long time called me on the telephone 
every evening, besides he called the Sister at the hospital every 
morning, and once a week he interviewed me at the office 
Visiting*davs, Thursdays and Sundays, he spent the full two 
hours with his wife He was always polite, alwavs courteous 
and did not seek prolonged interviews The statement offered 
that the patient showed little or no change and that it was 
unlikely that anv would occur within the next few weeks or 
months had no effect whatever m reducing the number of 
inquiries These were reduced only by a firm requirement that 
they must occur less frequently He submitted to the rule with 
greatest reluctance At the end of three vears the patient left 
the hospital unimproved 

Theodore Diller M D , Pittsburgh 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS ARE WELCOME 
IN THE HUNGARIAN CLINICS 
To the Editor —A few months ago there appeared in the 
American press several articles stating that “kmcrican phvsiciatis 
were no longer welcome in the Hungarian clinics and that the 
privilege of allowing Americans to enrol as postgridiiate 
students had been withdrawn 

Just at tins tunc an editorial of mine on “Hungarian Siirgcrv ’ 
appeared in one of our medical journals and since then I have 
received so inaiij letters with regard to the matter that I should 
like to reiterate here that a genuine and sincere welcome awaits 
the American surgeons in the dimes of Budaiiest and to denv 
the veracity of the remarks that so garbled the true stale oi 
affairs Ainerican plnsiciaiis are most cordiallv reccued as 
visitors and as postgraduate students ^s to perinitting the 
performing ol ojicratioiis by students and inexperienced surgeons 
the Hungarian surgical profession must protect itself and its 
people just as is done b\ the profession in our own couiitrv 
Mav I not take tins occasion to again urge the American 
dexrtor visiting the European dimes to contnuic Ins travels a 
few hours cast of \ icima to the beautiful old world capital oi 
Hungary—Budapest—a citv of rare charm and delightful (leopic 
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—a city having a wealth of clinical material and a gala\j of 
distinguished surgeons and medical men teaching the under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate students 

Donald Guthrie, M D , Sayre, Pa 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MEMORIAL SALON 
IN PERSHING HALL 

To the Editoi —At a meeting of the Herkimer County Medi¬ 
cal Society on Tuesday evening it was my pleasure to intro¬ 
duce a resolution that the society donate ?S toward the fund 
which IS being raised for the kfemorial Salon of Pershing 
Hall This motion was unanimously carried and a check for 
this amount will be mailed your office 
When this worthy proposition was begun by Tiic JouRwi 
I thought that it would go across with a bang, there being 
about 150,000 physicians in the United States The memo¬ 
randum m The Journal of April 11 shows that the response 
has been anything but encouraging 
This apparent failure to a worthy cause should be considered 
an affront of the so called organized profession in this country 
May we hope for better success in this wortln undertaking 
Fred C Sabin, MD, Little Falls, N Y 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anon\>ious Communications nnd queries oti postal cards will not 
be noticed C\cr> letter must contain the writers name and address 
but these will be omitted on request 


INTERPRETATION Of DIFrFRLNTIAL LTIKO 
C\TE COU.NT 

To the Editor —Please bricflj explain the significance of the expressions 
* to the right and to the left in a differential blood count also the 
prognostic importance Kindlj omit name jj Illinois 

Answer —In the normal blood of the adult, the polymorpho¬ 
nuclear neutrophilic leukocytes comprise about 00 per cent of 
all the leukocites in the circulating blood Ihc nucleus of these 
cells IS dnided into lobes by an incomplete segmentation of its 
substance Some have from two to five nuclear divisions In a 
small percentage of cells of this senes some arc found that 
show only a slight indentation of the nucleus without the true 
segmentation into lobes These are termed metamyelocytes It 
IS almost universally agreed that metamyelocytes arc young cells 
and those with more complete nuclear div ision arc older Ariieth 
formulated an index on this basis, contended that the increase 
in nuclear division was indicative of greater age, and designated 
five classes of polymorphonuclear Iculocytcs based on the 
miinber of nuclear lobes Victor Schilling recently modified this 
conception with a more practical index He divided the ncu 
trophihc leukocytes into four classes 

1 Those with a simple round nucleus (myelocyte) 

2 Those with a slightly indented niickiis (young form of 

metaniyelocv te) 

3 Those with a deeply indented nucleus (‘band” form of 

metamyelocy te) 

4 Those with a definitely segmented nucleus 

Normally about onlv 3 to 5 per cent of the band forms appear 
in circulation The rest of the polymorphomiclcar leukocytes 
arc segmented Myelocytes and young metainyclocytes arc not 
found in the peripheral circulation under normal conditions in 
the adult 

When there is a true emigration of poly morphonuclear leuko- 
cytes from the bone marrow as a result of a stimulus there may 
be a shift in the normal numbers An increase above the normal 
number in the unsegmented forms is termed a shift to the left, 
an increase in segmented forms, a shift to the right A shift to 
the left indicates an emigration of young cells from the forma¬ 
tive tissue in response to some demand When the demand is 
moderate the shift is not so marked as the bone marrow has 
bad sufficient time to allow for maturation of the leukocyte 
(segmented forms) When there is an excessive demand due to 
a prolonged or severe toxic stimulation the shift to the left may 


become marked, because of hurried and incomplete maturation 
In these cases the percentage of unsegmented neutrophils may 
rise over 15 or 20 The degree of the shift to the left is not 
the sole factor in prognosis If the high number of unsegmented 
forms persist or increase without the possibility of removing the 
cause for such a demand, the prognosis is usually poor An 
increasing shift to the left with a sudden fall m total leukocyle 
count IS also a poor prognostic omen The importance of such 
a conception must be carefully interpreted Serial examinations 
of the patient's blood at regular intervals is necessary 


IIVPrRTEXSION AND VENESECTION 

To the Editor —1 Invc a patient a woman aged 35 who had eclampsia 
ahoiK file years ago When I first saw her about a 3 ear and a half ago 
her s>stoIic blood pressure was more than 300 Soon after that she had 
an epileptiform convulsion and her blood pressure went still higher 
She has had two convulsions since several months apart Diet and rest 
and nitrites have brought her blood pressure temporarily as low as 230 
hut It will not stay down Two weeks ago I started her on elixir potassium 
Ihiocjanalc (1 ounce = 8 gra ns), 1 drachm, twice a daj at the same 
lime continuing the oth-r treatment mentioned Two weeks ago her 
Mood pressure was 240/170 one week ago it was 250/170 and jesterdav 
It was 2C4/170 She is apprehensive of another convulsion VV^hat shall 
I do-* Is venesection indicated? Is it dangerous^ How much blood 
should he removed’ How long will jt keep the blood pressure down’ 
Please omit name and address jy q|^,q 

Answ lr —Venesection is at best a temporary expedient for 
hvpcrtension Tlic effect is too transient and hence could be of 
little value except when an emergency measure is required 
When required, from 16 to 20 ounces (from 475 to 600 cc) of 
blood may be withdrawn at one time Daily warm baths or 
sweat packs may be applied to the head to induce comfort, and 
hot drinks, such as lemonade, may be given to promote dia 
phoresis Dailv catharsis is indicated over a period of months 

The dose of potassium thiocyanate should be inc'eaaed to 
3 grains (0 2 Gm), tliree tunes daily Occasionally a disturbing 
skin rash occurs that requires immediate cessation of the drug 
Edward Stieghtz recommends the use of bismuth subnitrate in 
10 gram (0 65 Gm) doses, three times dailv, stating that the 
nitrites formed from the slow reduction of the nitrate in the 
intestinal tract causes a rcductioh of blood pressure It seems 
to be successful in some instances Sodium iodide and sodium 
bromide cacli 10 grains, may be given three times daily with 
good effects in some 

Mosenthal lias reported good results from repeated auto 
transfusion the removal of 10 cc of blood from a vein and 
injected intramusciilarlv The injections are made daily at 
first and later at increasing intervals 

It IS advisable that as much rest as possible be obtained 
Phcnobarbilal or cliloral liydratc may be given if tvvitchings or 
marked restlessness occur Otherwise, there is unfortunately 
little else to do 


MIMilRFS SVNDROVIE 

To the Editor —A woman aged 49 with a history of a chronic catarrhal 
otitis medn coniplnins of piroxvsnial nttacks of \ertiBO of %ar>inB 
scvcritv occurring at irregular intervals for the last twelve years Nausea 
and vomiting always and pallor and cold sweat occasionally accompany 
the attack During a jiaroxy sni the patient cither sits or lies down 
ati.I keeps her head low for raising the head aggravates her dizziness 
Roaring iii one ear always aecompaiiies the attack The attack lasts 
from a few minutes to an hour and wliile the disturbance of equilibrium 
passes avvav tinnitus and somewhat unpaired hearing persist in one ear 
and criiclation and heavy hclchmg are frequent m the intervals between 
paroxysms The patient does not complain of headache has never lost 
consciousness during an attack and has not subjective eye complaints 
The attacks come on soon after a meal no matter how light Ehysieal 
examination including cyeground studv is negative except for evidence 
of a bilateral chronic catarrhal otitis media the right ear more so than 
the left In relation to Hus case may I ask 1 Is a diagnosis of Meniere s 
syndrome justifiable If so why the marked association with dyspepsia 
and with the ingestion of food 2 Is a gastrointestinal study indicatco 
here’ 3 What can be done as to general therapy and to abort or prevent 
an attack’ The bromides arc as good as a placebo VV'ouId yon consider 
atropine of value’ 4 What is the course of Meniere s syndrome Is it 
progiessive’ 5 How much of this syndrome can he attributed to a 
vasomotor instabitdy as part of a recurring menopausal syndrome althoiigli 
the menopause has been established eight years’ Please omit name 

M D New V ork 

Answer—1 This may well be one of the types of Menieres 
syndrome occasiomlly seen Anv disturbance of the vestibular 
apparatus may cause nausea and vomiting, but as a rule the 
ingestion of food is not an exciting factor 

2 Examination of the gastro intestinal tract might show the 
presence of definite pathologic changes 

3 Unless one knows the exact cause for a condition, it is 
imjiossible to advise any therapy that might act as a preventive 
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In other words, it is neccssir 3 to imke a complete examination 
m order to sec whctlier there is increased blood pressure or if 
it IS too low to note whether anemia is present, or a toxemia 
in some other part of the bodj, anj one of which conditions 
might easilj influence the inner ear It is doubtful whether 
atropine will be of much aalue 

4 In Meniere’s sandrome there are usualb a number of 
attacks, some of aahich maj be apoplectiform m that the patient 
suddenlj has nausea and vomiting, marked aertigo, and tinnitus 
with marked impairment of hearing Sometimes one attack avill 
cause almost complete loss of hearing aa ith permanent change in 
the acstibular apparatus On the other hand, manj of these 
cases 'how a rather large number of mild attacks, each of 
winch produces further impairment of hearing 

5 It is doubtful aahether tbe menopause m this case is a 
definite factor since it was established eight jears ago and it is 
known that aasomotor disturbances nia} cause trouble with the 
inner car and labirinth If the definite etiology can be estab¬ 
lished as indicated m the rcph to question 3, it maj be possible 
to relcve the condition to a certain extent bj treatment directed 
to the particular pathologic condition present 


MIRROR W RITIRG 

To the Editor —A bov aged 6 3 ears rites backward He will write 
tac for cat and other eleinentari words backward He was about 
3 jenrs of age before lie could talk His teachers sajs he is slow at 
school He is left handed His speech is not normal m that be talks 

like one with a cleft palate Otherwise he appears normal The history 
of lus birth IS unknown There arc two other children m the famiK 
and the> appear perfectly norrtial What i*! his outlook in regard to 
writing normally and his mental efficiency’ Can ^ou refer me to litera 
ture on tlie subject of writing backward as in this case’ Please omit name 

At D North Dakota 

Axswer —The question of mirror writing and stuttering is 
thoroughlj tnl en up m the report of a special research group 
at the Umversitj of lown The following references are 
available 

Travis L F Studies in Stuttering I Disintegration of the Breath 
ing Movements During Stuttering Arch Neurol & Psychiot 18 673 
(^ov ) 1927 11 Pliotogranhic Studies of the Voice in Stuttering 

ibid 18 999 (Dec ) 1927 

Travis L E and rogon LB A Studj of Certain Reflexes During 
Stuttering Arch \ enrol & Psychiot 19 1006 (June) 1918 

Orton S T and Travis I E Studies of Action Currents in 

Stutterers Arch A'ctirol & Psychiot 21 6 t (Jan ) 1929 

Travis L F and Herrcn R \ A Studj of Simultaneous Anti 

tropic hlovements of the Hands of Stutterers Arch Acurol <$• 
Psychtot 22 487 (Sept ) 1929 

Travis I E Recurrence of Stuttering Following Shift from Normal 
to iMirroi Writing Arch Nciiroi & Psychiot 21 336 (Feb) 1929 


THE FIRST JIATERIA MEDICA 

To the Editor —Con jou tell me who wrote the fiist Moteria Mcdica 
and vvheni’ 

lY L Brovvx hi D and C P Brows MD El Paso Texas 

Answer —IVe ciiiiiot say definitely who wrote the first 
Materia Medica The earliest records of pharmaej according to 
LaWnll (Four Thousand Years of Pharmaev Philadelphia J B 
Lippmcott Company), go back to the dajs of Tut-ankh Amen 
The oldest prescriptions, he sajs are found in the hieratic writ¬ 
ing of ancient Egv pt There arc sev eral medical prescriptions in 
the British Museum which have never been translated and are 
said to date from the time of Cheops about 3700 B C The 
Ebers Papjrus is said to date about 1552 B C This LaWall 
sajs, IS not a pharmacopeia but is more of a private recipe book 
or unofficial fornnilarj in a form scroll 22 jards long and about 
12 inches wide, of vellovvish brown papjrus of fine qnalitv 


HIPERTROPin AXD CISTIC DEGENERATION 
OF OVAR\ 

To the Editor—\ patient Ins multiple fibroids of the uterus iicccssi 
luting supravaginal hjsterectomj W^hat is the incidence of Iiv pertropliiccf 
ovaries in these cases and should thej he removed or do thej return to 
normal sire following the operation’ Is there anj evidence that at some 
later time the ovaries niaj show cvstic degeneration and pre cut sxnipioni 
requiring thetr removal’ In case this occurs what prescription of endo 
crinc products can he administered to supplj the deficicnej of internal 
secretions caused bj the removal’ Pica e omit name 

M D District of Columbia 

Answer— Hjpcrtrophicd ovaries are present m a considerable 
percentage of patients who have large uterine fibroids The 
increased size and activitv of tbe ovaries is probablj a blessing 
ind IS apparenth never harmful Lessened circulation incident 
to supravaginal hvsterectoinv is followed bj some decrease in 


the size of the ovaries, but they tend to remain permanently 
enlarged Cjstic degeneration of the ovaries following hjsterec¬ 
tomj IS due to disturbance of the circulation and traumatism 
incident to the operation, occasionallj the cjstic swelling is 
sufficient to necessitate subsequent removal A common surgical 
error is to displace the ovarj toward the median line, fastening 
It in an abnormal position at the angle of the uterine stump, 
careful sparing of the circulation and maintenance of the ovarj 
in its normal position usually suffice to insure against cjstic 
degeneration Endocrine products are of little therapeutic value 
in patients with degenerated ovaries thjroid is often helpful 
pituitary is perhaps useful m a limited number of cases, and 
ovarian products as now obtainable have no demonstrable value 


IS CEREBRAL HEMORRHAGE MORE OFTEN ON RIGHT 
OR LEFl SIDE’ 

To the Editor —In the Practice of Medicine bj Hughes 1928 
edition page 591 the statement is made that apoplexj occurs most often 
on the right side of the brain that the hemorrhage occurs on the right 
side most often giving the left sided hemiplegia most often If this is a 
fact why is it that cerebral hemorrhages occur most often on the right 
side’ Emboli occur most often on the left side and that of course is 
due to the left common carotid coming directly from the arch of the 
aorta while the right comes from the innominate But ivhj should a 
cerebral hemorrhage or so-called apoplexy occur most often on the right 
Frank L \ounc MD Greenville Texas 

Answer —It would be interesting to check up accuratelj the 
statement that hemorrhage most often occurs on the right side 
of tbe brain It is more than likely that this statement is another 
one of the often repeated mistakes that are handed down from 
textbook to textbook Fortunately it does not matter mucli 
whether one sees right sided or left-sided hemorrhages except if 
the left-sided hemorrhage produces an aphasia when it becomes 
a matter of considerable importance to the patient There is no 
theoretical reason why hemorrhage should occur more on one 
side of the brain than on the other m tbe normal circle of \Vtilts 


NEVUS VASCULARIS PLANUS 

To the Editor —1 have a case of nevus vascularis planus (port wine 
mark) in a female infant aged 15 weeks The nevus involves the entire 
right half of the face Pusey in the fourth edition of hia book on derma 
tologj states that vascular nevi may be treated with ultraviolet rajs and 
recommends the Kromayer quartz lamp Not being equipped with a 
quartz lamp but with a carbon arc (Prometheus) I should like to know 
the technic of treatment for vascular nevi with the carbon arc as the 
source of ultraviolet radiation Please give full details ami references 
and omit name 

M D N ew 1 ork 

Answ er —In tbe treatment of flat v ascular iiev ns w ith ultn- 
violet rajs the Kromajer quartz lamp is the only one suitable, 
because to carrj out the treatment it is necessarj to applj the 
light m close contact and under pressure This could not be 
done with any of the lamps intended to give a diffuse radiation 

at a distance Tbe Kromajer lamp, as a rule gives onij 

partially satisfactory results in these cases, although inaiij 

successes have been reported 

The subject is considered bj 

Oliver E L Use of Quartz I vght vn Dcrmatologj Boston M & S J 
183 155 (Aug 5) 1920 

Wise Fred Port Wiine Mark Cured with the Kromajer Light, Arch 
Dcrniat & S^t^i 5 388 (March) 1922 


riXSUL 

To the Editor —Mbit is the composition of Pirsnl ’ It appears to 
be compo ed of pine tar and sulphur The medical profec^ion is being 
solicited to use it p Georgia 

Answer —As no record appeared in the files of the \mcrican 
Medical Association concerning the composition of 'Pixsul ’ 
(The Pixsul Corporation Atlanta Ga ) an mqtnrj was 
addressed to the firm asking wlietlicr or not the product was 
secret in composition and if not wliat was the formula 'The 
firm replied “Pixsul is secret m composition ’ Tins should 
be sufficient to condemn it in tbe eves of the medical profession 
It IS gcnerallv admitted and incorporated in the Code of Ethics 
that no phvsician shall use on Ins patients a preparation the 
composition of winch is held m secret The trade p,ackagc bears 
on It recommendations tvpical of a patent medicine such as 
for eczema ringworm poison oak toe itch barbers' and parasitic 
Itch—burns bruises and insect bites As our correspondent 
suggests the product appears to contain both sulphur and tar 
The mixture is not what would be termed pliarmacciiticallj 
elegant 
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Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

American Board for Oiiitiialmic Examinations Pluhtlelphn 
June 8 Denver July 23 Sec , Dr William 11 Wilder 122 S Wicliujan 
A\e Chicago 

Amfrican Board of Oostftrics and CiNFcOLOrY Philadelphia 
June 0 Sec Dr Pud Titus 1015 Highland Bldg Pittsburgh 
Amfrican Board of Otolari ncolocv Philadelphia June 8 See 
Dr W P Wherrj 1500 Medical Arts Bldg Omaha 

California San Francisco and I os Angeles June 17 Pcciprocitv 
Mcpting Sec Dr Charles B PinUiam 405 State Office Bldg Sacramento 
Connecticut New Haven Tunc 6 Basic Setnue Address State 
Bocird of Healing Arts Bov 1895 \ale Station New Haven 

Delaware Wilmington Tune 9 11 Sec Dr Harold Springer 1013 
Washington St Wilmington 

PiORiDA Tack«;onMUe June 15 16 Sec Dr Wm M Rowlett 
812 Citizens Bank Bldg Tampa 

( coRGiA Atlanta and Augusta June 10 12 Sec Dr B T W^isc 
Amencus 

IiLivois Chicago June 23 25 Sec Mr Paul B Johnson Springfichl 
Indiana Indianapolis Tune 23 25 Sec Dr W m U Davidson 

413 State House Indianapolis 

Iowa Iowa City June 2 4 Dir Tvir H W' Crefe Dos Monies 
Kansas Topeka June 16 Sec Dr C II 1 wing lamed 
Kevtlckv Louisville June 9 11 Sec Dr A T McCormack 532 

W'^est Mam St louisville 

Marvlano Baltimore June 16 19 Renutar Sec Dr Henry M 

Fitzhugh 1211 Cathedral St Baltimore nomcot>atliic Baltimore June 
16 17 Sec Dr Jolin A Fvans 612 W 40tli St Biltnnore 
MtciiiCA Ann Arbor and Detroit June 15 17 Sec Dr F C 
Warnshuis 1010 Maccabee Bldg Detroit 

Missouri St I ouis June 10 12 Sec Dr James Stewart Caiutol 

Bldg Jefferson Citv 

National Bovrd op Medic^i Examinets Class A Medical Schools 
having five or more applicants June 23 25 Fx Sre Mr I S I (wood 
225 South Fifteenth St Philadelphia Pa 
Nebraska Omaha June 23 24 Act Sc Mr P II Bartholomew 
Lincoln 

New Jerse\ Trenton June 16 17 Sec Dr Janies J ^fcCuirc 
28 West State St Trenton 

New \ ork Albany RulTalo New ^ ork Ssracu^c June 23 25 Chief 
Mr II J Hamilton Room 315 Slate 1 ducatiou Bldg Mbanv 

North Carolina Uokigli June la See Dr John W MacConncll 
Dav idson 

Ohio Columbus June 2 5 See Dr H M Platter 85 Fast Cay St 
Columbus 

Oklahoma Oklahoma Citv June 11 12 Sec Ur J M Bvrum, 

Shawnee 

South Carolina Columbia June 23 Stc Dr A Farlc Boozer 
505 Saluda Avc Columbia 

Tennessei Knowillt Memphis and Nashville Tunc 16 17 Sec i 
Dr Alfred B Deloach Medical Arts Bldg Memphis 
Texas Austin June 23 25 See Dr T J Crowe 918*^19 Mercantile 
Bank Bldg Dallas 

Vermont Burlington June 17 19 Sec Dr W' Scott Nav Underhill 
Virginia Richmond June 16 19 Sec Dr J W^ Preston 720 

Shenandoah I ife Bldg Roanoke 

Wisconsin Milwaukee June 6 Basic Science See Prof R N 
Bauer 3414 W^ Wisconsin Avc Milwaulcc 
W^aoMiNC Chcvcnnc June 1 Sec Dr W H Ilasscd Capitol BUK 
Chej enne 


Illinois January Examination 
Mr Paul R Johnson, supcnnlcnclcnt of registration, Depart 
ment of Registration and Education of Illinois reports the 
written and practic d c\amination held at Chicago Jan 13 15 
1931 The examination covered 10 subjects and included 100 
questions An average of 75 per cent was required to pass 
Eiftj five candidates were exainincd 54 of whom passed and 
1 failed Nineteen candidates were licensed bv rcciprocitj and 
3 by the endorsement of credentials The following colleges 
were represented 


rr ft 

College 

Fmory University School of ^ledicinc 
Chicago Medical School 
Loyola University School of Medicine 
76 76 77 77 

Korthvvcstern University MedicM School 
81 83 83 84 86 
Rush Medic'll College 

(1930) 76 78 80 81 81 82 82 82 82 82 83 83 

83 84 85 85 

University of Illinois College of Medicine 

S3 (1931) 73 79 79 80 81 81 81 81 82 82 

84 84, 84 86 

Cornell University lilcdical College 
Temple University School of Medicine 
University of Western Ontario Medical School 
University of Vienna Faculty of Medicine 
University of Upsala Faculty of Medicine 


College 

Unnctsity of Athens School of Medicine 


\ car 

Per 

Cnil 

Cent 

(192S) 

79 

(1930) 

75 76 

(1930) 

75 

(1930) 

76 

(1928) 

SO 

83 

(1930) 

78 

83 

(1920) 

SO 

(1910) 

7^ 

(1913) 

7S 

(1928) 

7S 

(1922)* 

78 

\ car 

Per 

C nd 

Cent 

(1916) 

70 


LICENSED ny reciprocity 


\ eir 
C rad 
(1930) 
(1923) 


College 

Northwestern University Medical School 
Kush Medical College 

(1925) Minnesota (1927) (1930) W^isconsin 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
State University of Iowa College of iMedicine 
Fufanc University of I ouisiana School of Mcdui 
University of Mithigan Medical School 
1 nive sity of Minnesota ^ledical School 
Si loins University School of J-Tedicmc 
Creighton University Scliool of Medicine 
Western Pennsylvania Medical College 
Mcharry Medical College (1922) Alabama (1929) 

Miniiuttc University School of "Medicine (1929) (1930) 
Medical Faculty of the Royal Ilutiganan University 

Budapest (1920)* 


(1908) 
(1929) 
= (1924) 

(1929) 
(1925) 
(1929 2) 
(1910) 
(1898) 


Reciprocity 

with 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

^Iichigan 

Minnesotn 

Mis'^ouri 

Nebraska 

Penna 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Penna 


College FNDORSFMEM OP CREDENTIALS 

Rush Medical College 

J^^^hington University Scliool of Medicine 
JcHcrsoii Medical College of Philadelphia 
* \ crification of graduation in process 


\ear Endorsement 
Grad of 
(1930)\ B M Fr 
(1929)N B M Ix 
(I924)N B M Ex 
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Till Structlre AM) VIe-vm c or Tsvchoammsis as Reivted to 
Pi Rso \LiTV A D Peimmob P\ William IIcal> VID Augusta F 
llronticr I li D IJircclors Jiulge BalsCr roundation Boston and Anna 
Mac Bowers A II Rc catch Assistant Judge Baker Foundation Cloth 
Price $5 Pp 483 New \ork Allred A Knopf 1930 

Tins rcm-irkiblc book, the outcome of a study initiated with 
the purpose of evalintmg the contributions of psv choanalj sis 
to a 1 now ledge of personahtj, cssajs to present in summarj 
form a siirvej of psjchoanaljtic theory and formulations The 
nnterial is presented almost cntirelj without comment or 
criticism Tint such a survej, entailing as it does an enormous 
volume of reading and a high degree of critical judgment, is 
greatly needed is patent to anj one with even a superficial 
1 now ledge of the rapid grow th in this field The plan adopted 
bj llic authors has been to print on the left hand page the more 
or less accepted views of orthodox psychoanaijsts and on the 
right hand page “(a) contributions of excgetical value, (W 'omc 
notable accessions to the ana!>tical structure of Treudtans, and 
(f) on account of their attempt constructively to modify psycho 
analytic doctrine, various ideas set forth by those, who stll 
holding to the major concepts of Freud, offer divergencies nt 
theory or practice” The material is grouped into seven 
sections (1) cardinal formulations, containing primary defin- 
tions and statements of principle, (2) developmental stages out 
lining the evolution from primitive libido to the ego and thu 
sujicrcgo, (3) the oedipus and castration complexes, which are 
deemed fundamental concepts, (4) the constitutional pattern and 
early experiences, both universal and accidental, (S) dynamics 
and dynamisms, (6) behavior, personality formation and con 
duct, (7) therapy In addition, there is an excellent biblio 
graphic appendix and an extended index, covering twenty lour 
pages The book will undoubtedly be of great vmiue to the 
student of psychology and human behavior, both normal and 
jiathologic The language in which it is expressed, in spite ot 
the definitions given, is still, perhaps unavoidably, technical and 
difficult for the uninitiated to follow, but to any one with some 
knowledge of the technical terminology of the psy choainlv st 
the authors have rendered a service that is difficult to over 
estimate The birds’-cyc view given will be invaluable m afford 
ing a general bad ground from which to delve more deeph into 
the original sources, but the book can hardly be recommended 
to the layman 

TnnENSxERVna van Lebensteiebe Dritte wesentlicu eeweiteete 
Auflaoe nrs vecetativen Ner\ensvstems Dargestellt \on Dr L K 
Vluller, Professor tier mnereti 3)Iedizin Tinrd edition Paper 
96 marks Pp 991 with 638 illustrations Berlin Julius Springer 19al 

In contrast to the so-called animal, cerebrospinal, voluntarv 
nervous system, an involuntary, sympathetic, anatonomous or 
vegetative system is universally recognized It consists of a 
large amount of ganglions and nerves which are instrumental in 
the innervation of internal organs (abdomen, chest), secretory 
and endocrine glands, smooth musculature gemto urinarv 
organs, blood vessels—in short, whenever and wherever the 
will IS not consulted As the sympathetic nerve function is 
concerned with organs that are necessary to the maintenance ot 
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life Muller prefers the mme “mIM nervous sjstem” As the 
field of actiMtj of the SMupathctic nervous sjstem is e\tenst\e, 
coiering an enormous amount and great jarietj of organs, it is 
not surprising tint it required a large aolume to gne a proper 
presentation of the jarious topics Anatonij, phjsiologj, phar- 
niacologj and pathologj are discussed in detail, supported b\ a 
large number of excellent illustrations Interesting chapters 
deal \Mth the role of the svmpatlicfic neraous system in neuro 
psjcliiatry (dementia paraljtica, dementia praecox, manic depres- 
sue msanitj), its importance in regulation of metabolism, sleep 
and its relationship to instincts The subject matter is treated 
in a concise, lucid style, though repetitions were unaaoidable 
because of the divided authorship The clearness with wdiich 
the aarious chapters have been written makes it accessible even 
to nonspecialists, while a specialist will find tins stupendous 
product of German science a useful reference book 

The Creative Home Bj IvtU Everett Deering With tii lutioduc 
tion b> Joseph lee President Phjground and Recreation Assocntion of 
Anienca Cloth Price 50 Pp 180 with illustrations l\evv \ork 
Richard R Smitli Inc 1930 

The home is the most important of the factors of eniiron- 
iiient bearing on the development of the child Consequently, 
It IS advisable that parents understand how to make the home 
as productive as possible In this book there are suggestions 
concerning methods of fostering the native powers of the child 
through creative play The list of plays described is not 
exhaustive but illustrates a wide range of the child’s explora 
tion in speech, poetry, play with dolls and blocks, and watching 
birds and animals The activities suggested are simple and do 
not require special apparatus or materials The author has not 
attempted to give a detailed manner in winch the parent should 
handle each situation but rather has tried to lay a groundwork 
on which the parent can build a knowledge of practical methods 
She shows the vital importance of appreciation without exag¬ 
gerated praise of the child s behavior, and points out how a 
little indifference may cause permanent discouragement She 
stresses the supreme value of forbearance There are few 
parents who will not be aided by this book in their efforts to 
make their children’s lives more creative, useful and happy 

Recest Advahccs in BiociiEMisTRy Bv John Prjdo B Sc M Sc 
Lecturer in Physiotoffical Chemistry Welsli National School of Medicine 
University of Wales Third edition Cloth Price S3 50 Pp 393 
with 42 illustrations Philadelphia P Blakiston s Son & Company Inc 
1931 

The publication of three editions, to say nothing of a Spanish 
translation, within five years, is sufficient evidence that this 
summary of progress in biochemistry is filling a widespread 
demand In this edition are two new chapters one on protein 
structure and proteolytic enzymes, the other on the bile acids 
and sterols, in place of chapters on colloids and the physical 
chemistry of proteins, and on chemotherapy Good choice of 
the material chosen for presentation, conservatism in the evalua¬ 
tion of evidence, and clear, concise presentation, account for the 
usefulness of this recurrent analysis of the vast deluge of 
biochemical literature Of particular interest to physicians arc 
the chapters on the vitamins and on the chemical basis of 
immunologic reactions 

Dietetics and Nutrition By Maude A Perry B S Clotli Price 
?2 50 Pp 332 SL Louis C V Mosby Company 1930 

The importance of the diet in the management of various 
disorders has received much stress in recent years In fact 
there has been a tendency to suggest dietary treatment for some 
conditions m which it has but little influence Nevertheless 
there is a growing need for instruction of nurses physicians 
and teachers in dietary problems Therapeutic diets may be 
more easily constructed by one who has a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of a normal diet In this book there are pre 
sented in a clear and simple manner information concerning 
dietetics and nutrition tliat has been collected from many sources 
The usual procedure m such books is followed with a discus 
Sion of the essentials for a normal diet and the foods tint suppiv 
them and then a statement of facts concerning nutrition and 
metabolism There are chapters on the feeding of infants and 
children, food requirements of old age, pregnancy and lactation 
and diets for various diseases A chapter devoted to diets for 


diseases of the thyroid gland might better have been omitted 
The discussion of the ketogemc diet is not clear In the appen¬ 
dix are found sample diets and tables showing the mineral and 
Mtanim content of various foods There are height weight 
and age tables, recipes, menus and lists of the acid, alkaline and 
neutral ash forming foods The book has been carefully pre¬ 
pared A list of questions follows each chapter which will be 
useful for teaching purposes 

Selected Revdixcs in the Histori of Piivsiologv Edited by 
John Farquhir Fulton MD Sterling Professor of Plnsiologv V tIc 
Uiuvcrsity Cloth Price Sy Pp ol7 with 61 illustrations Spring 
field Illinois Charles C Thomas 1930 

It ts unfortunate that there are not more compilations of 
the sort presented in this book Students of medicine and its 
related sciences are aided nnmeasurablv by the reading of origi¬ 
nal investigations It brings to them the realization that young 
men have made important contributions and it will aid them 
in avoiding the pitfalls of faulty observation The material 
has been grouped under the headings of circulation, digestion 
respiration, the muscles and peripheral nerves and the central 
nervous sjstem The book does not represent a history of 
physiology but is rather a source book Consequently there is 
not a continuous story of the development of a certain subject 
or the occurrences of a definite period The illustrations have 
been carefully chosen and arc not time worn from too frequent 
reproduction The introductory material prepared by the editor 
adds greatly to the interest of the book 

Piivsiologv By John F Fulton MD Sterling Professor of I'liysi 
ologv Vale University Clio MeilicT A Senes of Primers on the History 
of Medicine No 5 Edited by E B Krumbborr M D Cloth Price 
$1 50 Pp 143 with 5 illnstraiions New \ork Paul B Hoelicr Inc 
1931 

This IS an interesting book on the history of physiology even 
if the greater emphasis (m content) is on the rise in our I iiowl 
edge of the physiology of circulation, respiration and digestion 
to the virtual exclusion of other fields, sucli as the nervous 
system metabolism endocrine glands and special senses In this 
respect it lacks balance, which is unfortunate since it is written 
in a fascinating style Aside from tins lack of balance there 
are several errors winch no doubt will be corrected in sub 
sequent editions It was Baumann in 1895, and not Glev, who 
discovered iodine m the thvroid gland Tashiro first measured 
the carbon dioxide production of nerve in the University of 
Chicago laboratory of A P (not E B) Mathews Carl 
Ludwig wrote virtually all the publications of his 200 pupils 
whereas rulton perpetuates the common error that Ludwig did 
‘ little independent w ntmg ” 

Die Tubcrkulosf dft Knochfs und Cflenke hire rATitoLonr 
Diacnostik Thfrafie und soziale Bedeutunc Von Dr Wilh 
Krciner Dirigiercnder Arzt an den Hcilstntten Rcchtz luul Dr Otto 
Wiese Clicfarzt tier Kaiser WNlhcIm Tuberktilosc Kinderklnitk bci Inn 
desliut Goth Price 49 nnrks Pp 358 with 197 illustrations Berlin 
Julius Springer 1930 

Tins IS a new monograph on tuberculosis of bones and joints 
and is volume S of "Die Tubcrkulose und Hire Grenzgcbielc m 
Einzcldarstclinngcii ’ by L Braiicr Hamburg and H Ulrici 
Sominerfcld The volume is written from the point of view 
of the specialist on tuberculosis giving full consideration, how 
ever to the views of the orthopedist and the surgeon For tins 
reason the authors believe they present a proper middle ground 
m the judgment of the chiiical picture and directions for treat 
incut The newer knowledge of patliogencsis is presented the 
general diagnosis, the general treatment the social probkins 
and the relations of trauma and tuberculosis of the bones flic 
book IS written primarily for the specialist in tuberculosis, but 
the orthopedist and surgeon worl mg with tuberculous c i cs, 
the general practitioner the pediatrician and social workeri arc 
kipt m mind It aims to give a suitable critical prcsLiitation of 
the material The work is based csseiUialK on the authors 
experience and observations, supplemented bv a careful roii 
sidcratioii of the literature, rcfcrciiCLS to vvbicli are scattvred 
through the various chapters as lootiiotc' with a short bilili 
ography at the back of the hook grouped according to the 
chapter headings The material is divided in two parts gciaral 
and special The general part takes up tlie pathogenesis of Ikuil 
and of joint tuberculosis the patliologico anatomic jucturc of 
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bone and of joint tuberculosis, the general diagnosis, including 
the roentgenologic picture, the clinical picture, including the 
general and local tests and examinations, the differential diag¬ 
nosis , the prognosis, and general considerations of conservative, 
orthopedic and operatue treatment, the latter being subdnided 
as relative indications and absolute indications This part of 
the book ends with a chapter dealing with the relations of 
trauma to tuberculosis of the bones and joints and a chapter on 
social care The second part deals with tuberculosis of the 
\arious bones and joints, dealing with these rcgionallj Only 
the most important points are taken up, but the space has been 
used to good adrantage and the material presented is discussed 
logically and criticalh, so that the volume can be recommended 
for the readers for whom it is written It is essentiallj a general 
work on the subject and not a book for surgeons As would 
be expected by workers in the general subject of tuberculosis, 
the surgical aspect is guen the least attention Wliile the 
authority for statistics and statements is mentioned, detailed 
references arc inadequately guen, usually the name alone being 
supplied The work is beautifully illustrated and there arc 
numerous valuable statistical tables, diagrammatic drawings, 
photographs of pathologic sjxicimens, photographs of patients 
showing the lesions described, and, perhaps most valuable of 
all, many excellent roentgenograms The latter constitute a 
veritable atlas of tuberculosis of bones and joints 

Ax iNTROnUCTlOX TO IIUMAN FxrFRlMFNTAL PlUSlOLOGV Bj F \\ 
Lamb M D Reader in Physiolony Vlcloria University Manchester 
With a foreword lij A V Ildl Sc D FUS Cloth Fricc $4 Pp 335 
with 59 illiistralioiis New \ork Longmans Green & Conipanj 1930 

It is hoiFcd that the author will write a second or even a third 
volume on this subject, since the present volume, complete as 
far as it goes, covers but a small part of the field of experi¬ 
mental physiology All important methods pertaining to the 
study of the blood, respiration and circulation are considered 
from an experimental point of view As a book detailing 
methods m these fields it is complete and should be useful to 
the investigator planning research m these subjects A com¬ 
prehensive bibliography is appended to the several chapters 
Some of the experiments arc too involved and intricate to lend 
themselves readily to mass repetition by a class in physiology 
but arc suitable as demonstrations 

Adsorual PsYciioioov Its Coscefts ami Tiieorifs By II I 
Hollingworlh PhD Professor of Psycholog} Bvrtnrd College Columbia 
University Psychology Senes Lditcd by Albert F Poffenberger Ph D 
Professor of Psychology Columbia University Cloth Price, 54 50 Pp 
590 New \ork Ronald Press Company 1930 

This IS an unusual jyiccc of work The author, although not 
a medical man, is well acquainted with the literature in the field 
of psychiatry and in the modern lines of neurology and has 
jyroduced a book m which many points of view are well intc 
grated He discusses the abnormal mind with the attitude of 
one objectively dissecting, taking from one school of thought 
something and rejecting other concepts He uses what is of 
value of each of the modern schools of psychiatry He discusses 
the psychology of the neurosis, of the feebleminded, and of 
certain special disorders in a masterful manner His criticism 
of psychoanalysis is well worth reading, and his discussion of 
the limitation of the anatomic method is of equal importance 
The entire work is refreshing and sound 

I OVETTS I ATERAL CURVATURE OF TllF Si ISE AMI ROUND SlIOLLDERS 
Edited by Frank K Ober M D Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Siir 
gery Harvard University and A II Brewster M D Instructor of 
Orthopedic Surgery Harvard University Fifth edition Cloth Price 
53 50 Pp 240 with 201 illustrations Philadelphia P Blakiston s Son 
fv. Company Inc 1931 

This edition was revised and edited by Lovett’s two associates 
and successors, Ober and Brewster The purjyosc of the editors 
was to keep alive the fundamental contributions of tbeir renowned 
teacher Lovett’s work on scoliosis is of fundamental and prac 
tical importance m the etiology, diagnosis and treatment of this 
condition The editors have added some valuable material, 
winch includes the Galeazzi method of treatment and detailed 
descriptions of the turnbuckle jacket and the turiibuckle shell 
treatment The book contains an excellent history of scoliosis 
The anatomy and phvsiology of the vertebral column, the thorax 
and the spine are well presented Full descriptions of etiologv, 
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symptoms, examination and recording are given The chapter 
on pathology includes the living and dissecting room subjects 
The relation of scoliosis to school life is given m detail The 
chapter on exercises has been practically rewritten with the 
assistance of Miss Wright It is to be regretted that the chapter 
on the operative treatment has been given so little space The 
sequence of treatment of the subject is excellent The illustra 
tioiis, which include photographs, diagrams and roentgenograms, 
are well chosen and reproduced This book remains the best 
book on the subject at present and is recommended to medical 
students, interns, general practitioners, physical education 
students, physical therapists, pediatricians and orthopedic 
surgeons 
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Loss of Teeth During Tonsillectomy 

(llciilci Mason (Va ) 253 S E 653) 

The defendant, a physician, was employed to remove the plain 
tiff s tonsils \\ hen the administration of ether through a cone 
bad continued to a point where the patient was sufficiently 
anesthetized, a metal gag of the usual type was inserted between 
the patients jaws to hold her nioutli open during the operation 
Soon thereafter one of her teeth bulged out so far that it 
practically lay loose on the patients lips and another was so 
loosened as to be liable to come out T he operating phy sician 
removed both teeth before he proceeded with the tonsillectomy 
The jyatient, by her next friend, brought suit, alleging that her 
physician failed to use due care and that by reason of his lack 
of skill he caused the loss of two of her front teeth A verdict 
m the patient’s favor was set aside on the ground that the 
evidence was msiifiicitnt to support it, and judgment was entered 
for the plnsician defendant The patient thereupon appealed 
to the Suiirenic Court of Appeals of Virginia 
The evidence showed lint it was the usual and approved 
practice to insert the gag when, in tlic judgment of the phvsician, 
the anesthesia is deep enough to proceed, but yet not so deep 
as ‘to cause such rigidity of the jaws as will prevent the inser¬ 
tion of the gag” Immediately after the gag is inserted, a 
rubber or metal lube is inserted, through which ether is sprayed 
into the patient s throat bv means of a motorized apparatus, 
and the anesthetization is completed in that manner All of 
the expert testimony showed that when the patient has been 
thus partially anesthetized, the gag inserted, the tube inserted 
and the spray started, the ether sprav in the throat invariablv 
causes movements of the jaw, throat and mouth, and a chewing 
or hitmg down on the gag The amount of this chewing or 
biting cannot he estimated in advance Such chewing and biting 
is, however, invariably present and is not ordinarily a cause 
for any concern Sometimes it is so violent that, if practicable 
or possible, the surgeon removes the gag, but be is not always 
able to do so It was shown by the testimony of manv experts 
that the method pursued m this case was the usual and approved 
method and exactly the same method and tecliiiic used by the 
best surgeons m the commuuitv It was shown, furthermore, 
that it IS an accepted fact m the medical world that teeth o 
both adults and children are sometimes lost by the use of the 
gag and that this is an ordinary surgical risk which accom 
jianics the operation and which there is no known method of 
prev mtiiig 

The jihysician defendant testified that sometimes a patient 
will chew down and then open the mouth before chewing down 
again, and that he, in order to 1 eep the gag from dropping out, 
always held his hand on it at this stage It was at this stage, 
he testified, that the patient m the present case chewed down 
and her teeth buckled forward One tooth lay loose on the bps, 
and he removed it The other was liable to come out and enter 
the patient s w iiidpipe, so he took that tooth out also 

On behalf of the patient it was contended that the doctrine 
of res ipsa loquitur applied, that the loss of the teeth spoke for 
Itself The Supreme Court, however, concluded that the doctrine 
was inapplicable to the present case, viewed in the light of the 
facts and that the burden was on tiie patient to show that the 
injury complained of resulted from the negligence of her phvsi 
ciaii An attempt was made on behalf of the plaintiff to make 
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something of the fnct that the physician defendant, after the 
gag nas m tlie patient’s mouth, looked around It appeared, 
howeier, that the looking around of which complaint was made 
coiercd only the observations made by the operating physician, 
of the ctlier machine or of the patient’s face In response to an 
inquiry as to why he did not remove tlic gag before he looked 
at the etlier machine, the physician defendant explained that 
90 per cent of patients bite on their gags and that nobody pays 
any attention to it Expert testimony was to the effect, however, 
that It was as essential to keep watch on the functioning of the 
ether macliine as it was to keep watch on the patient The 
Supreme Court concluded that no inference of negligence could 
be drawn from the momentary glance of the defendant at the 
ether machine, to draw such an inference would be to hold that 
It was more important to protect the patient’s teeth than to 
guard against her possible death from overmhalation of ether 

The Supreme Court concluded that on the whole it was clearly 
as probable tliat the accident occurred as an incident to the 
operation, without negligence on the part of the physician- 
defendant, as that It occurred as a result of his negligence It 
held, therefore, that m the absence of affirmative proof of the 
defendant’s negligence no error was committed by the trial court 
in setting aside the verdict of the jury m favor of the patient 
and entering judgment m favor of the defendant, and that 
judgment the Supreme Court affirmed 

Marriage When Epilepsy Is a Ground for Annulment 
—Epilepsy, 111 and of itself, is no ground for the annulment of 
a marriage, under the domestic relations law of New York, 
which provides for annulment if either party is incapable of 
entering into the marriage state from a physical cause or con 
seiits to marriage by reason of fraud There must be something 
more than a mere fit or spell of epilepsy No incapacity from 
becoming a wife or performing the functions of the marriage 
state necessarily result from epilepsy The general health and 
bodily vigor may remain unimpaired The disorder may have 
progressed to such a degree as to make it c ttremely dangerous 
for the person to marry or to have sexual relations, and con¬ 
cealment of such a condition might amount to a fraud, as it is 
almost impossible to conceiv e of its successful concealment with¬ 
out some intentional deception or disguise A person suffering 
from a venereal disease has been held to be incapable of entering 
into the marriage state Svenson v Svciisoii, 178 N Y 54, 
70 N E 120 Epilepsy, however, is not to be classed with any 
such loathsome contagious disease Until the legislature extends 
the term “physical incapacity” to cover definite diseases, those 
words must be held to relate to that condition of mind or body 
which prevents a spouse from entering into the marriage state 
and performing the functions of a wife or a husband —Laptdes 
V Lapidcs (N Y), 171 N E 911 

Wills Physical Weakness and Testamentary Capacity 
—Physical weakness or infirmity is not of itself sufficient to 
av Old the probate of a will Mental weakness, not due to mental 
disease, until it has reached that stage which deprives a testator 
of capacity for intelligent action, does not constitute mental 
iinsoundness such as incapacitates him for making a will A 
testator who has full and intelligent knowledge of the act in 
which he IS engaged, full knowledge of the property he jmssesses, 
and intelligent perception and understanding of the disjiosition 
which he desires to make of it and of the persons he desires 
shall be recipients of his bounty, even though he has not suf¬ 
ficient mental capacity to make a contract or attend to ordinary 
business matters, has sufficient capacitv, in the eyes of the law, 
to make a will —Cool man v Bateman (loiia) 2ol N IE 301 

Criminal Insanity Insane Delusion and Criminal 
Responsibility —Insanity, m order to excuse a person accused 
of crime, must be of such a character as to deprive him of his 
reason so as to render him incapable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong or of distinguishing good from evil In Ten 
ncssce, an insane delusion does not excuse from punishment for 
crime, unless it is accompanied by ‘ jierceptional insanity ’ and 
an irresistible impulse influenced by an insane delusion is no 
defense as long as the abilitv remains to distinguish between 
right and wrong It is not necessary however that the defen¬ 
dant s reason be dethroned, to mitigate a killing to manslaughter 


If the excitement and passion adequately aroused obscures the 
reason of the defendant, the killing will be reduced to man¬ 
slaughter A jierson acting under such temporary mental stress 
IS presumed to be incapable of malice, an essential element of 
murder While a non expert w itness may not testify concerning 
the nuaiiifv of a person without stating the facts on which he 
bases his opinion, such a witness may' testify to a person’s satniv 
without setting forth such underlying facts —Davn Stale 

(Tcnn), 2S S IE (2d) 993 
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COMING MEETINGS 

American iVIedical A'^sQciation Philadelphia June 8 12 Dr 01m \Yest, 
535 North Dearborn Street Chicago Secretary 

American Association for the Stiid> of the Feeble Minded New \ork 
May 25 28 Dr Howard W Potter 722 West I68lh Street New 
\ork Secre ary 

American Association for Thoracic Surgerj San Francisco Jiil> 1 ^ 
Dr Dtiff S Allen, Washington Unt\ersit 5 Medical School St F oui<; 
Secretary 

American Bronchoscopic Society St Lotus June 6 Dr Louis H C/erf 
128 South 10th Street Philadelphia Secretary 
American Dermatological Association Toronto Canada June la 17 Dr 
William H Gu) 500 Penn A\enue Pittsburgh Secretary 
American Gynecological Society Hot Springs Va May 18 20 Dr 

Floyd E Keene 133 South 36th Street Philadelphia Secretary 
American Heart Association Philadelphia June 9 Dr Irl C Riggm 
450 Seventh Avenue Ne\v \ork Executive Secretary 
American Laryngological Association Atlantic City June IS 17 Dr 

George Coates 1721 Pine Street Philadelplin Secretary 
American Laryngological Rhinological and Otological Society St Louis 
June 3 5 Dr R L Lotighran 33 East 63d Street Neu \ork, Secy 
American Neurological Association Boston May 27 29 Dr Henry \ 
Riley 117 East 72d Street New \ork Secretary 
American Ophthalmological Society Asheville N C June 1 3 Dr 

Emorv Hill 501 Last Franklin Street Richmond \ a Secretary 
American Otological Society Bnarcliff New \ork June 17 19 Dr 

Thomas T Hams 104 East 40th Street New \ ork Secretary 
American Physical Therapy Association Philadelphia June 8 9 Dr 

C C Vinton 585 West End Avenue New \ork Secretary 
American Proctologic Society Philadelpliia June 7 9 Dr Curtice Ro««er, 
Alcdical Arts Building Dallas Texas Secretaiy 
American P<ychntric Association Toronto Canada June 1 a Dr 

Clarence 0 Cheney, Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie 
N \ Secretary 

American Society of Clinical Pathologists Philadelplin June "9 F^r 

A S Giordano 604 North "Mam Street South Bend Itid Sec ctary 

American Suigical Association San Francisco June 29 July 1 Dr I incoln 
Davis 205 Beacon Street Boston Secretary 
American Therapeutic Society Atlantic City June 5 6 Dr Grafton 

Tyler Brown ISOl I Street N \V Washington D C Secretary 
American Urological Association Memphis Tcnn ^^ay 18 22 Di 

Cilbert J Thomas 1009 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis Secretary 
Association for the Study of Internal Secretions Philadelphia June 8 9 
Dr F M Pottenger Monrovia Calif Secretary 
Connecticut State Jledical Society Bridgeport AFay 20 21 Dr Charles 
W Comfort Jr 27 Elm Street New Haven Scerctarv 
Florida ^Fedical Association Orlando May H 12 Dr Shaler Ricliardson 
III West Adams Street Jacksonville Secretary 
Georgia Medical As'^ociation of Atlanta May 12 15 Dr Allen II 

Bunce 139 Forrest Avenue N E Atlanta Sevretarv 
Iowa State Medical Society Des 'NFoincs May 13 16 Dr Robert I 

Parker 3510 Sixth Avenue Des Moines Secretary 
Maine AFcdical Association Greenville June 25 27 Dr Philip W ebl> 
Davis 22 Arsenal Street Portland Secretary 
Mas'iachiisctts ]\fedical Society Boston June 8 10 Dr Walter I Burrage 
182 Walmit Street Brookline Secretary 
Medical I ibrar\ Association New Orleans ■\ray 19 21 AIiss Sue Biethan 
C eneral library University of Michigan Ann Arbor 'Midi Secretary 
l\Iississippi State 'Medical Association Jackson "May 12 14 Dr f M 

Dye Clarkschle Secretary 

Mis’soiiri State Medical Association Jorlin May 1114 Dr E J 

Goodwin 634 North Grand Boulevard St loin Secretary 
National Tulnrculo is Association Svracuse N ^ May 1114 Dr 

Charles J Hatfield Henrv Plnpps Institute Philadelphia Secretary 
Nebraska State Medical As ociation Omaha ^^ay 12 14 Dr R B Adanic 
Center McKinley Building I incoln Secretary 
\cv\ Ifampslure Medical Society Manchester May 19 20 Dr D I 

Sullivan 7 North Stale Street Concord 'Secretary 
New jersev Medical Society of A*biiry lark June 3 5 Dr J B 

Morn on 66 Milford Avenue Newark Secretary 
New Mexico Medical Society Albuquerque May 20 22 Dr I B 

Cobenour 219 West Central Avenue Albuquerque Secretary 
New \ork Medical Socielv of the Slate of Sy racii r June 13 Dr 
Daniel S Dougbirtv 2 Fast 103d Street New \<)rk Secretary 
North Dakota State Medical Association Aberdeen S 1) 2 4 

Dr Albert W SI cl cy 18 Broadwav largo Seortiarv 
Ohio State Medical S ociation Toledo Ma> 13 1^ Mr Don K ^ artiii 
lU East Slate Street Columbus Sccrcfar\ 

Oklahoma State Medical Association Oklahoma Citv >fay IJ 13 Dr 
C A Thomp on Memorial Station MiisVfjec Secretary 
Rhode Island Medical Society Irovidence June 4 Dr J U lerdi 
369 Broad Street Providence secretary 
South Dakota State Medical \ ociation A1>cr«!t,en June 2 4 Dr J Im 
1 D took Ijiigfnrd Secretarv 

West \ irginn Snie Medical A s/ciatjrn Clark 1 urg May 19 M Mr 
J W Savage ‘^03 I’rofe lonaJ BMg ( baric ton 1 xecutnr Secretary 
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rule arc the property of authors and can be obtained for permanent posses 
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Titles marked nitli an asterisk (*) arc abstracted below 

American Heart Journal, St Louis 

C 309 ■14(! (Ptli) 1931 

•Instrumental Methods in Study of Peripheral Vascul ir Disease S I 
Simpson Rochester Minn —p 309 

•Clinical Significance of Complete In\ersion of lead III of llninan 
Electrocardiogram E P Bland and P D W hite Boston —p 333 
Acute Interstitial Mjocarditis P R Bailey and D H Anderson 

New York —p 338 

•Calcareous Aortic VaUular Disease 11 M Margolts P 0 7 k11c^s‘'ii 
and A R Barnes Rochester Minn —p 349 
•partial Bundle Branch Block Theoretical Consideration of Transient 
Normal Intra\entncuhr Conduction in Presence of Apparently Com 
plete Bundle Brancli Block ( Herrmann New Orleans and 

R Ashman Nashiillc fcnii—p 3/S 
•Etiology and Treatment of Paroxysmal \ cntncular Tachycardia I 11 
Schwab Gaheston Texas —p 404 

•Effect of Ventricular Pxtrasystolcs on AV Conduction Tunc of Next 
Auricular Impulse L B 7eij»lcr Chicago—p 410 

Peripheral Vascular Disease —Simpson considers the 
rehtuc snluc of nieclnnicil meiliods of clnguosis m iicripheral 
nscular disease The eiidcnce shows tint oscillomclrj is of 
nine in dcterninnnfe tlie presence and amplitude or absence of 
pulsation He also considers the p(i\sioIof!> and luecinnism 
of \accnic fcicr Its prognostic value is found to he sound, and 
the aasomotor indc\ seems to he the best single method of 
c\piessing it Oscillometry in the foot dtiriiig \accme fcitr 
appears to base some prognostic saliic Stimulation and parily- 
sis of vasomotor nerves affect arteries as well as arterioles 
I ocal hot and cold stimuli affect tin. amplitndL of pulsation of 
peripheral arteries even after sjmpathclic ganghoneclomy 
Results arc reported of studies of phvsiologic variation of 
amplitude of oscillations m normal conditions and in comhtions 
of disease, throughout tvventj-fonr liours The variations arc 
such as to render any single reading of little sigiiificancc The 
vasomotor mccliaiiism can var> iiidtpciidcntlj of amphtiulc of 
pulsation, the latter is considerably modified bv general circula¬ 
tory factors Pulsations at the inkle arc of little if any signifi 
cance as a therapeutic index Pulsations in the foot arc of 
some value as i therapeutic index Surface tenipcraturc is easily 
the best single therapeutic index After synipatlietic gaiighoiicc- 
tomy, surface temperature is found to be persistently high 
throughout day and night Plus appears to be true for in 
indefinite period of years 

Significance of Complete Inversion of Lead III—The 
results of a clinical study of 100 patients with a complete inver¬ 
sion of lead III of the electrocardiogram arc presented by Bland 
and White In 72 per cent of tlie senes, factors were found 
on physical or roentgen examination which predisposed to a 
transverse position of the heart Obesity was the most frequent 
condition encountered (5S per cent of the total senes) A com¬ 
pletely inverted lead HI m the majority of cases has little 
clinical significance, other than as an indication of the type of 
individual namelv, one m which are present conditions giving 
rise to a high position of the diaphragm and a transverse posi¬ 
tion of the heart 

Calcareous Aortic Valvular Disease—Margolis and his 
associates believe that, although calcareous aortic valvular 
disease is relatively uncommon it should be suspected more often 
when patients, particularlv elderly men, present certain clinical 
phenomena Heretofore, a clinical diagnosis of this condition 
rarely has been made This is due to the tendency of the con¬ 
dition to cause few subjective symptoms, apparently the result 
of the remarkable capacity of the heart to compensate for the 
mechanical circulatory disturbance which this lesion produces 


Lack of clinical awareness of this condition undoubtedly ,s a 
great factor tending to errors m diagnosis m this form of 
valvular disease Pathologically, the lesion is characterized by 
a tendency to Iiyalmization of the connective tissue, deposition 
of hpoid material m the aortic valve ring and in the aortic 
valve, and subsequent calcification of the aflfcctcd tissues The 
etiology and pathogenesis of this form of valvular disease could 
not be determined with certainty Clinical and pathologic data 
indicate that the lesion in some cases may have an inflammatory 
basis, whereas m others it may represent the result of a non 
inflammatory degenerative process Certain features suggest 
that ischemia due to diminution of the vascular supply of the 
affected tissues may be the basic pathogenic factor productive 
of hvalinization and of other degenerative changes which sub 
scqiiently proceed to calcification 

Partial Bundle-Branch Block—Eight cases of partial 
bundlc-liraiich block of varying degrees arc reported by Herr 
maim and Ashman with abstracts of their clinical histones, 
complete jihvsical and laboratory data and electrocardiographic 
studies Three unusual cases of transient type II, mtraventneu 
lar or Imndle-branch block arc recorded with sudden transition 
from complete bundle branch block to normal intraventricular 
conduction times in response to respiratory maneuvers The 
possible mechanical or nervous factors concerned in the produc 
tion of the changes arc considered to be anoxemia as well as 
fatigue Vagus effect may be contributory The authors stress 
especially the imiiortance of the recognition of this transient 
type of disturbance because of its better prognostic outlook 
When jircscnt it must be relieved by therapeutic rest before 
necessary surgical or intravenous procedures arc to be under 
taken The increased risk assumed in submitting patients, in 
the presence of bundle branch block to a procedure that mav 
apparently only slightly affect the blood pressure and the heart 
IS emphasized The theories of partial iicart block with especial 
reference to and the mtravcntricuhr counterparts of the accepted 
tv pcs I and If of atiriciilov cntncular tv pcs arc discussed The 
theoretical reasons for the danger of precipitating fatal ventneu 
lar fibrillation in the presence of bundle-branch block are given 
Paroxysmal Ventricular Tachycardia—Schwab reports 
three cases of paroxysmal vciitncular tachycardia, two of the 
usual variety and one of flic alternating bidirectional tv pc AH 
three patients were treated with qtimidme with uniform success 
m controlling the arrhytliinia Digitalis, especially when given 
in excessive amounts, is apjiareiiflv an exciting factor in the 
production of ventricular tachycardia The association is much 
closer Ill the alternating bidirectional variety than in the unidi¬ 
rectional form Because of the close association between 
coronary occlusion digitalis and ventricular tachycardia, digitalis 
should be administered with extreme caution to patients who 
give a history of a recent cardiac infarction 

Ventricular Extrasystoles and Aunculoventncular 
Conduction Time —Zcislcr records observations that indi 
catc tint the effect of a ventricular extrasystole and the aunculo 
ventricular conduction of the next auricular impulse is no 
different m nature from the effect of an auricular extrasystoic 
with the same recovery time on its own aunculoventriciilar 
conduction It follows that complete block of the auricular 
impulse directly following a late ventricular extrasvstole has 
the same significance as a blocked early auricular extrasy stole 

Archives of Otolaryngology, Chicago 

in 159 3H (Feb) 1931 

•Rclatioti of Sinusitis to Acphrosis m Children S D VViramer, Los 

Angeles—p 159 - , t. r 

’Spasm of Amlitovy Aceommodatise Jfcchanism runclioml Basis ot ur 
Drum Retraction and of Deafness for Low Tones E vf Josepbson 
New York—P 106 . _ , 

•Age 'Variations in Auilitory Acmtj C C Bunch St I ouis—P l/o 
’Osteomyelitis Associated with I ronfal Sinusitis Value of Prcsening 
Anterior Wall with Atlached Periosleum If Hastings Los Angeles 

So-Called Bursa Pharyngca m tfan Origin Relationship with Adjoin 
ing Nasopharingeal Structures and 1 athology G M Dorrance 
Ididadetphia ■—p tsr , -r n 

’Ilistopathology and Bacteriology of Sinusitis Postoperatwe Repair t o 
Jvisliier Portland Ore—p 225 r „ n 

’Immature While Blood Cells in Otologic Infections L R Boies 
Boston —238 
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After Ertcct of nptnephrine Chloride and Ephcdrine HjdrochlQnde on 
Jlucosa of Nasal Septum N Tot Chicago —p 255 
Intratcmporal Suture of Facial None R C Martin, San Francisco 
~p 259 

Role of Spmpathicus and raras>mpathicus in Etiology of Atrophic 
Rhinitis A Wachsherger, Ncn Aork—p 265 
•Rhinoplijiua Treatment and Complications J W Maliiiiak, New \ork 
—p 270 

Sinusitis and Nephrosis —According to Wimincr, edema 
and swelling of the msal and sinus mucous membrane, occurring 
as the result of nephrosis, maj lower the resistance and thus 
predispose to sinus infection Disease of the paranasal sinuses 
IS a frequent complication of nephrosis and may aggravate the 
existing condition Disease of the paranasal sinuses may be an 
important etiologic factor in the production of nephrosis 
Spasm of Auditory Accommodative Mechanism — 
Josephson states that there exists a definite type of deafness for 
low tones associated with retraction of the tympanic membrane 
which will not respond to inflation and which is not associated 
with an) gross pathologic process of the mechanism of the 
middle ear Both the deafness for low tones and the retraction 
of the t)nipanic membrane are relieved by galvanization of the 
car The improvement is due to relief of the spasm of the 
muscles of the accommodative niechanism of the middle ear 
Age Variations in Auditory Acuity—Bunch presents a 
'enes of cliarts which show that the loss in acuity for tones of 
high pitcli with advancing age, which was shown in an earlier 
stud), IS a constant factor in patients in whom a clinical diag¬ 
nosis of arteriosclerosis, hj pertension, chronic cardiac conditions, 
sjphilis or malignant conditions has been made No one of 
these more or less generalized systemic conditions can be con¬ 
sidered responsible for this loss Arteriosclerosis i5 said to be 
a constant factor which increases with advancing age If this 
IS true, then it parallels the loss shown in this study and in the 
one previously presented The observations in the author’s study 
seem opposed to this contention, as patients in all decades for 
whom a definite clinical diagnosis of arteriosclerosis has been 
made do not show a greater loss than those for whom sucli a 
diagnosis was not made 

Osteomyelitis with Sinusitis —Hastings has come to 
belieie that it is not generall) realized that spontaneous healing 
of inflammations of the bony walls of the frontal sinus is 
hindered by meddlesome surgical intervention, particularly by 
stripping of the periosteum, the real mesentery that feeds the 
bone with nourishing blood He believes that when there is an 
acute inflammation of the bony wall of the sinus caused by acute 
or chrome suppuration of its lining membrane, the inflamed 
bone should be let alone Nature is endeavoring to stop the 
process, and will do her best if left alone, otherwise the 
extension of the inflammation of the bone is hastened until an 
incurable so-called fulminating osteomyelitis ushers in death by 
meningitis or abscess of the brain Drainage of the frontal sinus 
b) an opening in its floor during an acute inflammation or an 
acute exacerbation of a chronic inflammation offers surgical relief 
and gives nature a chance When the acute symptoms subside 
there is time enough for whatever radical measures are needed, 
in other words, a two-stage operation is indicated It is con¬ 
ceded that a swollen, fender frontal sinus, with edema of the 
eyelids, fever and pain from an acute inflammation of the sinus 
simpl) requires an opening for drainage, but this should be 
obtained without stripping the periosteum of the anterior wall 
An acute lighting up of a chronic condition of the frontal sinus 
should be treated surgically m the same way Heretofore the 
common practice in all chronic cases has been to perform thor¬ 
ough exenteration of the frontal sinus, onl) a few operators 
having taken care not to injure the anterior wall and its attached 
periosteum. Too many patients have died as a result of this 
operation The author believes that the number of deaths will 
be reduced considerably by drainage and by giving nature a 
chance after the acute symptoms have subsided radical 
measures can more safely be taken Even then the less violence 
to the anterior wall and its attached periosteum, the better 
Sinusitis—^Tlie tjpical features of a hjperplastic ethmoid 
cell are presented b) Kistner H) perplasia in a sinus mucosa 
'5 one of the usual structural changes found in chrome latent 
or nonpunilent sinusitis Whether it is of bacterial origin or 


due to an uiiderijing allergy or vitamin deficienc), it e.xliibits 
epithelial or connective tissue proliferation In patients in 
whom this type of sinusitis was associated with, or presumed 
to be a contributory factor in, a systemic disease, these tissues 
contained pathogenic organisms The mucous membrane of the 
paranasal sinuses has a definite characteristic architecture Even 
when modified by pathologic changes, it retains all of its struc¬ 
tural elements It should not be confused with nasal mucosa 
The sinus and nasal mucous membranes differ greatly m histo¬ 
logic structure, organization and appearance After complete 
destruction, the sinus mucous membrane does not regenerate its 
structures, instead there is a process of repair and bone pro¬ 
liferation The walls of the cavity are lined by a layer of 
granulation tissue, variable in fliickness, winch eventuallv 
organizes and forms typical scar tissue This becomes covered 
by an epithelium of variable character, determined by its place 
of origin and influenced by its distance from the ancestral 
epithelium 

White Blood Cells in Otologic Infections—Boies con¬ 
siders that the total leukocyte count and the ordinary differen¬ 
tial estimation are not reliable indications in otologic infections 
of the intensity of an infection or of the resistance of the patient 
to the toxemia resulting from this infection The response of 
the bone marrow to the effect of a bacterial toxin results m the 
presence of immature neutrophil leukocytes in the blood stream 
There results a change in the quality of the neutrophils, which 
are considered to be the active factors in the resisting forces 
The percentage of these immature neutrophils reflects the 
presence and intensity of an infectious process The numerical 
relation of these cells from day to day gives an accurate indica¬ 
tion of the trend of the toxemia, and thus knowledge of the 
patients resistance and light on the question of prognosis 

Rhinophyma—Malmiak recommends that the treatment for 
rliuiopliyina by galvanocautery be rejected as unreliable and 
dangerous Owing to the fact that in this dcforniitv the under¬ 
lying structures such as bones, cartilages and nasal mucous 
membrane, remain tinmvolvcd, these basic parts of the nasal 
pyramid should not be interfered with The extent of destruc¬ 
tion of the tissue by application of the galvanocautery cannot be 
accurately estimated, and therefore the possible injury to the 
nasal cartilages and mucous nienibranc is inevitably followed 
by necrosis with resulting defect Authorities on radiotherapv 
agree that the roentgen rays and radium also seem to be ot 
no real service in rhinophyma This coincides with the authors 
own experience in these cases Decortication of the hyper¬ 
trophic masses constitutes the logical treatment for rhmophyma 
When performed with a knife or razor, it permits a precise 
removal of the hypertrophic masses and the preservation of a 
thin layer of subcutaneous tissue and fibrous membnne over¬ 
lying the osteocartilaginous frame The profuse bleeding accom¬ 
panying this procedure is of minor importance, as it is rcadifv 
controlled by pressure If the wounded surface is covered with 
tinfoil and bismuth tnbromphenate gauze, it is completely epi- 
dcrmized in a few weeks The use of the Thiersch graft is 
unnecessary, as in most instances the new epidermis providts 
a satisfactory result 

Arch of Physical Therapy, X-Ray, Radium, Chicago 

12 69 126 (Feb ) 1931 

Diatlicrmj in Louerinfj Blood Cholesterol D Kobil ChtcaRO—p (0 
Short Static Contractions as Method of Corrccluc Exercise J U 
McCurdj Springfield tires—p 75 

Cancer of Stomach Intropcritoncal Insertion of Crpillary Tubes of 
Radon I Le\in iScn —p 85 

Treatment of Arthritis S rahlstrom Chtcafco—p 95 

Canadian Public Health Journal, Toronto 

22 55 lOS (Feb ) 19S1 

l^atioml Health Insurance Nfcdical '^crricc in Great Britain R M 
Harris London Fngland—p 55 
Simple Facts About ScNNagc Treatment G G Na mith—p 70 
Immunization Again t Diphtheria in County of Tcnn couita. J C 
Beaiulct —p 77 

\ ital Stati tics Ncv\ Brun wicl G C NreUin Iscu Brurisnicl.—p 
Sioathc Tjphoid re\er Traced to One Carrier R P Hardman and 
\ H Sutton Ontario—p S 

Progress of Organization of Count) Health Units in Quebec F Nadeau 
Quebec —p 90 
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Delaware State Medical Journal, Wilmington 

3 21 38 (Feb ) 1931 

Differential Blood Count S D Earhart Wilmington —p 21 
Exfoliative Dermatitis Following Esc of Heavy Metals in Antisyphilitic 
Treatment C B Scull Jr Dover—p 24 

Georgia Medical Association Journal, Atlanta 

3 0 49 83 (Feb ) 1931 

Chronic Cystic ^lastitis C C Harrold Macon —p 49 
Surgical Treatment of Gastric and Duodenal "Ulcer L \V Gro\c, 
Atlanta —p 52 

Suprapubic Prostatectomy for Benign Hjpertropliy E Corn and 
L W Pierce Macon—p 57 

Di\crticula of Esophagus (Pulsion Tjpe) H H iMcGee Sa\annah 

—p 60 

Accidental Separation of "''Jormallj Implanted Placenta E C Demmond 
Savannah—63 

Tularemia m Georgia J C Masscc Atlanta —p 66 

Illinois Medical Journal, Oak Park 

58 81 160 (Feb) 1931 

Developments Which Have Affected Progress m Pediatrics G E Baxter 
Chicago—p 97 

Common Mistakes m Diagnosis and Treatment of Goiter A S Jackson 
Madison Wis •—p 103 

Genitourinary Anomalies O \\ Britt Waterloo Iowa—p 108 
Treatment of Chronic Mjocarditis D C Sutton Chicago—p 112 
Spinal Anesthesia A M W^inograd and 11 H Roscubloom Chicago 
— P 114 

\ alue of Intestinal Treatment with Tr>parsamidc md Mercury in 
General Paraljsis O A Kibler Chicago—p 117 
Results of Treatment of Pulmonarj Tuberculosis b> Tliiosulphatc of 
Gold and Sodium I Bernard Pans Prance—p 119 
Tuberculosis in Infants and Children N S Zcitlin Chicago—p 122 
Obstruction of Colon b> Postoperatve Adhesions P A White and 
A A Garside Davenport Iowa—p 124 
Modern Therap> of Corneal Infections S R Gifford Chicago—p 126 
Iserve Anastomosis for Relief of Facial Paralysis A Brown Omaha 
-p 130 

Osseous Dvstrophies F L jenkmson Cliicago—p 130 
Injuries to Spine as Related to Arthritis S N Miller Peoria—p 134 
Consideration of Nonobstructive Anuria Two Cases E W^ White 
Chicago—p 137 

Factors that Make for Safe Gallbladder Surgery J B Hacberlm 
Chicago—p 142 

Diseases of Mucous hlembranes of Mouth C White Chicago—-p 146 
Device with Fixed Safety Limits for Gas Insufllatton and Lipiodol Dis 
tillation in Tubal Patency Examinations H M Jones Chicago — 
p 150 

Comments on Cancer Treatment A Soiland I os Angeles—p 151 
Mental Hygiene of Adolescence J W H Pollard ^Pvanston—p 154 
Ultimate Cure of Cancer E G C W'llliams DanvUlc—p 156 

Public Health Reports, Washington, D C 

40 463 513 (Feb 27) 1931 

Infection of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Type I F Badger 
R E Dyer and A Rumreich—p 463 
Tvphus Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Group A Rumreich R E 
Dyer and L F Badger—p 470 

Radiology, St Paul 

10 291 434 (Mvrcli) 1931 

•Palliative Radiotherapy of Malignant Growths F C W^ood New York 
—p 291 

Absorption Measurements of Roentgen Ray Genera! Radiation L S 
Taylor W^ashington D C —p 302 

Color Changes Produced by Roentgen Rays in Aqueous Solutions 
W Stentstrom and A Lohmann Jlinneapohs —p 322 
•Roentgenologic Changes in Sarcoid and Related Lesions B R Kirkhn 
and S A Morton Rochester —p 328 
•Anencephaly Importance of Prenatal Diagnosis H I Teperson 
Brooklyn—p 334 

•Treatment of Warts E D Osborne and E D Putnam Buffalo—p 340 
Constant Temperature for Roentgen Ray Developing W L Holladay, 

I os Angeles —p 346 

Quality of Roentgen Ray Tube and How to Measure It A Bouvvers 
Eindhoven Holland—p 353 

Comparison of Roentgen Ray Diffraction Intensities with Structure Factor 
Computations m Liquid Long Chain Compounds R D Spangler, 
Iowa City —p 359 

What Should be Done About Cancer^ H J UHmann Santa Barbara 
Calif —p 365 

W^hat Shall W^e Teach Public m Regard to Cancer and How Shall W^c 
Present It’ D T Quigley Omaha —p 369 

Palliative Radiotherapy o£ Malignant Growths —^W^ood 
states that some 80 per cent of all persons suffering from cancer 
are incurable by means of surgery A few of these patients 
mav be cured by irradiation More can ha\e their lues pro 


longed over a considerable period of j ears by suitable radiation 
treatment Another group can gain relief from pain, and a 
certain amount of psj chic comfort in that they are being treated 
even though there is no evidence that life is prolonged Too 
much stress has been laid heretofore on the attempt to produce 
permanent cures of incurable cancer by heavy irradiation The 
patient’s life is too often rendered miserable by heavy dosage 
and in manj instances the antemortem existence has been 
shortened by the attempt to accomplish the impossible Radiolo 
gists should pay more attention to this group than formerlj, as 
it IS a fruitful field for tlierapj and has been neglected in the 
past because of the vain hope of being able to produce a cure 
by heavy irradiation 

Roentgen Changes in Sarcoid and Related Lesions — 
Kirkhn and ^^orton report siv cases of Boeck's sarcoid with 
visceral involvement, in which characteristic changes were 
observed in roentgenograms of the bones and of the lungs The 
changes m the hones were manifested as punched out cystic 
areas m the ends of the phalanges without any inflammatory 
reaction around them The lungs showed diffuse infiltration and 
mottling, usually in the lower or middle portion 

Anencephaly —According to Teperson, cases of anencephaU 
and their resulting complications are of sufficient frequency to 
warrant greater accuracy m diagnostic methods A roentgen 
examination of the abdomen should be made of any pregnant 
woman giving a historv of having previously given birth to a 
monster, one presenting an acute or unusual enlargement of the 
abdomen, or a fetal malposition or malposition of the placenta 
one on whom a cesarean section is contemplated, or one in 
whom the fetal head is not distinctly and apparently normal to 
(he palpating fingers The cranial bones begin to ossify between 
the sixth and the eighth week of fetal life and calcification is 
well advanced after the fourth month Satisfactory roentgeno 
grams can be obtained after the fourth month in a great majority 
of cases, but obviously the difiicultv increases with the increase 
m the amount of ammotic fluid and the thickness of the abdomi 
nal wall Practicallv all fetal skeletons are visible at the sixth 
month Maternal complications rarely set in before the sixth 
month of pregnancy Therefore, the optimum period for the 
roentgen examination of the pregnant abdomen is at about the 
sixth month of pregnancy The small amount of roentgen 
energy utilized m modern technic is absolutely harmless to 
mother or fetus 

Treatment of Warts—During the past three vears 
Osborne and Putnam have entirely discarded the fractional 
repeated doses of roentgen ravs to plantar warts Their proper 
lion of cures has risen 20 per cent since employing the single 
massive dose They have never repeated the dose inside of two 
months, and they have seen warts disappear ten weeks after 
the one initial maximum dose Thev have never given more 
than two maximum doses to a single wart Out of a total of 
322 patients with plantar warts, 220 were treated with roentgen 
rays, and the result was noted Of these, 176 were cured with 
one treatment, or a percentage of 80, 17 patients were cured 
with two roentgen treatments or a percentage of 7 7, giving a 
total jicrccntage of 87 7 cured by roentgen ravs alone 

South Carolina Medical Assn Journal, Greenville 

Sr 31 56 (Feb ) 1931 

Adult T>pcs of Dnrrhea H Smith GrecnNille—p 34 
Treatment of Pulmonarj Tuberculosis E Cooper State Park p ^7 
Filarial and Nonfilanal Chyluria S Hams Birmingham Ala —p 40 
Differential Diagnosis of Pam in Iliac Region T M Da\is Green 
ville—p 51 

Southern Medicine, Phoenix, Ariz 

15 47 96 (Feb) 1931 

Acute Craniocerebral Injuries A Ochsner Eew Orleans p 47 
Sarcoma of Stomach R \V Mendelson Albuquerque, N M P aV 
Cauterization of Adhesions by Closed Fneumoljsis After Jacohaeus 
Uuverncht Method L S Peters and P G Cornish Jr Albuquerque 
N M—p 6t 

Criteria Which Determine a Surgeon s Treatment of Toxic Goiter 
Patient W Bartlett and \\' Bartlett Jr St Louis—p 65 
Cesarean Section in Good Samaritan Hospital During 1930 F t- 
Jordan Phoenix —p 72 

Pituitary Diseases R B Raney Phoenix Anr—p 76 
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Bntish J Dermatology and Syphilis, London 

43 109 160 (March) 1931 

Treatment of Lupus Vulgaris G H I,ancashire—p 109 
Is Eczema the Expression of a Diathesis? H MacCormac.—p 115 
Case of Erythema Multiforme Apparently of Trichophytic Origin W N 
Goldsmith—p 121 

Case of Pityriasis Lichenoides et Varioliformis Acuta H \V Barber 

—p 126 

Indian Medical Gazette, Calcutta 

GG 61 120 (Feb) 1931 

Result of Forecast of Cholera Smallpox and Plague Incidence in India 
in 1930 and NeW Forecast for 1931 L Rogers—p 61 
Actinomycotic Lesions of Skin of Hands and Feet Due to Actinomyces 
Keratolytica N Sp H W Acton and C McGuire —p 65 
Simple and Cheap Apparatus for After Treatment of Club Foot A 
Martin Leake —p 70 

Distribution and Treatment of Late Rickets and Osteomalacia in 
Northern India D C Wilson—p 72 
Blood Findings and Results of Treatment in Twenty Cases of Ostco 
malacia L Wills—p 75 

Results of Blood Examinations in Sprue K N Murthi —p 78 
Painless Childbirth and Infant Feeding H Williamson —p 82 
In^estlgatlon into Clogging of Filter Beds at Topchanchi Waterworks 
During Hot Weather B K Mandal —p 84 
Treponema Vincenti and Bacillus Fusiforrais as Possible Causative 
Agents in Group of Cases Resembling Mild Influenza H P 
Manghirmalani —p 85 

Insh Journal of Medical Science, Dublin 

G1 1 48 (Jan ) 1931 
Milk—Good and EmI J W Bigger—p 6 
Impressions of French Cardiology P T O Farrell —p 17 
Notes on Puerperal Sepsis A H Davidson —p 27 
Hairy Polypus of Nasopharynx T G Wilson—p 35 

Journal of Onental Medicine, Dairen 

14 9 19 (Feb ) 1931 

Rare Cases of Urethral Tuberculosis I Ogata and K Okada—p 9 
Reaction of Skin Capillaries of Palm and Dorsal Region of Hand to 
Mental and Thermal Causes C Shinobu—p 15 
Influence of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on Hemolytic Action of 
Alcohol Extract of Egg Volk of Ni Luang (Lime Egg) Huang Ping 
Ting—p 17 

Effect of Anti Thymo Immune Serum and Lymphotoxic Serum on Con 
tent of Calcium in Serum and Bone N Hoshi—p IS 
Fly Exterminators K Matsuoka —p 19 

Lancet, London 

1 S09 566 (March 7) 1931 

Distribution of Infectious Diseases in Royal Na\> S T Dudley — 
p 509 

Pathology and Treatment of Varicocele New Operatne Procedure 
W T Warwick—p 517 

Circumcision Under Local Analgesia Application of Continuous Suture 
E Sutherland Rawlings—p 519 
*^[nntoux Test Anal)sis of 500 Cases W F Gaisford—p 521 

Pathology and Treatment of Varicocele —Warwick 
bclieics that injection is not the most logical method of treat¬ 
ment for lancocele Although it may achiete the same effect 
as the ordimrj surgical operation in which a large portion of 
the plexus is excised the amount of the lancosc plexus oblit¬ 
erated IS not so casilj controlled bs injection as bj operation 
In \aricocclc gning rise to considerable inconienicnce, he 
recommends the following ojicration The inguinal canal is 
opened and, bj linear duision of the coaenngs of the cord, 
the a as is exposed surrounded bj aenous trunks, aaluch ter¬ 
minate aboac m the single sjacrmatic a cm These mam trunks 
arc carefullj defined from aboac doaanaaard Valaes in thc'c 
channels present thcmsclacs as dilatations The competence of 
anj particular aalac is proacd bj the absence of reflux of 
blood doaanaaard after the segment of a cm bcloaa has been 
emptied upaaard The upper taao mclics of the trunks usualla 
contain taao or three a-alacs ELxcision of the unaailacd routes 
IS next earned out Icaaiiig a channel including a number oi 
compctciit aalacs The dissection of the plexus is continued 
doaan to the testis and the greater part of its lower portion 
remoaed In doing this care must be taken to Iiaac the acins 
cicarla dissected before ligatures are applied to them 1 igation 


cn masse is unnecessarj and may be responsible for the inclu¬ 
sion of arterial and nerae elements, aauth the consequent intro¬ 
duction of other factors incompletely understood It is a 
reconstructia e operation on veins and therefore should be con¬ 
fined to veins as far as possible If no competent aalves can 
be found, this procedure is not applicable and the surgeon is 
compelled to resort to the ordinary operation of partial exci¬ 
sion This operation is obaiouslv more tedious than the ordi¬ 
nary one, but it seems fair to claim that it is the only one that 
makes a rational attempt to restore a normal valae-prolecteu 
path for blood returning from the testicles 

Mantoux Test—From an analjsis of 500 cases in which 
it was performed, Gaisford concludes that the Mantoux test is 
extremely valuable in children It is easy to perform and is 
quite painless to the a\erage child If care is taken to exclude 
sources of error, a negative result excludes tuberculous infec¬ 
tion and IS a comforting finding m debilitated children after 
measles, whooping cough and bronchopneumonia, and in cases 
of chrome cervical adenitis and so-called intestinal indigestion 
A strongly positive result in young children suggests actne 
tuberculous disease and usually justifies a bad prognosis A 
mild positive result indicates tuberculous infection (not neces¬ 
sarily disease), and children showing such a reaction would 
benefit from open air treatment and increased prophylactic 
precautions 

Japanese Journal of Experimental Medicine, Tokyo 

9 1 85 (Feb 20) 1931 

Influence of Parenteral Injection of Cell Substance of Thjroid Gland 
on Fat and Lipoid of Blood Control Experiments S Sakurai —p 1 
Id Summary of First Second and Third Reports and Discussion 
S Sakurai—p 35 

•Effects of Lack of Vitamins on De\elopment of Teeth M Shibata 

—p 21 

•Immunologic \alue of Anatoxin Derued from Purified Tetanus Toxin 
S Hosoya M Takada and S Terao—p 33 
Experimental Study on Anemia Caused by Schistosomiasis Japonicn 
M Ozawa—p 39 

Changes m Hematopoietic Organs and Blood Picture in Experimental 
Luer Distomiasis S \ oung —p 47 
Findings of Blood Figure and Hematopoietic Organ m Experimental 
Rickets K Ikeda —p 63 

On relation of Cell Granules to Pbagocjtosis of Bacteria H Harato 
—p 67 

Effects of Lack of Vitamins on Development of Teeth 
—According to Shibata, the teeth of albino rats lacking Mti- 
min A show abnormal formation of tlic enamel, dentin and 
cenicntum, degenerative changes such as atrophy and abnor¬ 
mality in the enamel organ, dental pulp and root membrane 
tissue, retardation of the eruption of the incisors, and changes 
in the chemical compositions such as a decrease of phosjihorus 
and calcium There is an increased cornification in the palatal 
membrane epithelium and the gmgual epithelium The roots 
of the teeth are loosened In some cases alveolar pjorrhea is 
found There is no recognizable histologic change in the teeth 
of albino rats lacking vitamin B The changes m the teeth of 
guinea-pigs lacking vitamin C agree with the scurvv like 
changes, and a significant change of regressive nature in the 
enamel and dentin, and great circulatory disturbances such as 
hemorrhage m the gingival papilla, dental pulp, and root mem 
brane, arc seen rurtlicrmore, a retardation of crujition and 
changes in the chemical constitutions arc also recognized 
There are fewer changes m the formation of dentm matrix in 
albino rats lacking vitamin D, but there is a marked distur 
bailee 111 the calcification which brings about the iiiijKirfcct 
formation of the enamel, though less in degree as compared 
with other cases The cliaiigcs in the cases of the lacl of 
vitamin D arc soiiiewliat diflcrent from those seen in the cases 
of other vitamin deficiencies The retardation of the tcetli ind 
the changes m the clicnncal conditions are no less significant 
than in the otiicr cases 

Immunologic Value of Anatoxin from Tetanus Toxin 
—One cubic centimeter and 3 cc each of a mixture of jmnfied 
tetanus toxin and formaldclndc solution which sjioued faintlv 
acid reaction after being Icit at 37 C for fnrtj eight hours 
were injected subcutaiicousK h\ Ho'-ova and collalwrators into 
ten guinea pigs at an interval of three weels 1 ightccn <h\s 
after the last injeetion these imnninizcd ininnls were injected 
with trom '>00 to a (KK) ininmial Uthal do'cs None of thein 
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showed tetanic sjmptoms In the second experiment, the same 
mixture of purified toxin and formaldehjde solution was neu¬ 
tralized after being left at 37 C for fort\-eight hours and was 
inoculated into four other healthy animals twice as m experi¬ 
ment 1 About two weeks after the last injection, 500 minimal 
doses of purified toxin 1 was injected None of the animals 

del eloped tetanus From these experiments, it is clear that a 

high antitoxic immunity can be produced b> two injections of 
purified anatoxin Twenty days after the hst injection, all the 
immunized guinea pigs were intramuscularly inoculated at the 
left hind leg vvith 0 5 cc of a thick emulsion of tlie tetanus 

bacillus Four healthj animals were treated in the same man¬ 

ner as controls The four control animals died on the next 
day, showing the typical symptom of tetanus All of the 
immunized animals, showing no tetanic symptom, sunned more 
than ten days 

Annales des Maladies Venenennes, Pans 

2G 81 160 (Feb ) 1931 

Chrjsothcrapy in Sjphilis V Lcbcuf and 11 Mollard —p 81 
*Interruption of \ntiseptic Lavages in Treatment of Gonorrhea Mata 
rasso —‘p 89 

Misinterpreted Case of Generalized Gonococcal RheuniTtism CHudcl 

—p 101 

Interruption of Lavages m Treatment of Gonorrhea — 
After observation of more thm a thousand cases of gonorrhea, 
Matarasso has come to the conclusion that it is often expedient 
to interrupt treatment by antiseptic lavages for from five to 
twenty-five days He considers that this discontinuation of 
the lavages is Lsjxicially indicated (1) at the begiiining of an 
anterior or total acute gonorrhea when the application of 
lavages does not produce the desired results or seems to aggra 
vate the condition, (2) m tlic course of treatment of anterior 
gonorrhea after about three weeks, when without apparent 
cause symptoms of posterior urethritis appear and the last 
few lavages have seemed to augment the trouble, (3) during 
the period of decline of the gonorrhea after the third month, 
when in spite of the faithful treatment gonococci appear in the 
secretions as soon as the lavages are interrupted for a day or 
two, and (4) in so-called chemical postgonorrheal urethritis, 
in which case it is useful to irrigate the urethra with Delbcts 
cytophylactic solution, which has a beneficial action on the 
disturbances produced by a too intensive medication In all 
four of these conditions the author has found that if the lavages 
are discontinued entirely for a few days they mav usually be 
resumed with far better tolerance by the patient and with 
excellent therapeutic results 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

39 201 216 (Feb 11) 1931 

'Phrenicectomy in Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis L Bcriiard 
and G Poix—P 201 

Treatment of Pscudartbrosis of Neck of rcimir J Leveut—p 204 

Kole of Pituitary Body in Etiology of Varicose Veins Especially in 
Pregnanej L Gaugier—p 206 

Phrenicectomy in Treatment of Pulmonary Tubercu¬ 
losis —Bernard and Poix give the results of sixty phrciiiccc- 
tomies that they have observed Thirty-five of tlie patients 
were already in the hospital and twenty-five were patients m 
the clinic, with whom the "ambulatory ’ method of treatment 
was used The operative technic used wa5 similar to that 
developed by Felix The postoperative course was normal m 
every case, and no serious complications were observed In 
forty-five cases the phrenicectomy was used without any other 
form of collapsotherapy, the indications and the results of the 
treatment can be judged better from these cases than from 
those in which a pneumothorax or thoracoplasty was associated 
with the phrenicectomy The authors show that a phrenicec¬ 
tomy IS likely to succeed only when there is a marked tendency 
to fibrous reaction, which is accentuated by the state of repose 
of the lung produced by the operation klorcover, the extent of 
the lesions is an important factor—the more circumscribed the 
lesions, the better the chance for success A strongly progres¬ 
sive form of tuberculosis, with high temperature, is unfavorable 
for a phrenicectomy, the alleviation produced in such cases is 
usually merely transitory In ulcerofibrous forms of tubercu¬ 
losis with a tendency to sclerosis, the results are usually good. 


if the lesions are not diffuse or markedly progressive In 
ulccrocascous forms the phrenicectomy usually gives such a 
slight amelioration of the functional symptoms that it is prac 
tically useless When associated with a therapeutic pneiimo 
thorax, it is especially efficacious against lesions of an inferior 
lobe incompletely collapsed from an extended pleurodiaphrag 
imtic symphysis It is advantageous also to use a phrenicec 
toiny as the first stage of a total thoracoplasty 

Giornale di Clinica Medica, Parma 

IS 1 S3 (Jan 20) 1931 

Potency ot Extracts Prepared from Tuberculous Foci E Centanm —p 2 
'Diabetes and GUitathionc D Campanacci and C Negri—p 9 
Anomalies of Proximal Colon N I ovisatti —p 34 

Diabetes and Glutathione —Campanacci and Negri studied 
the behavior of glutathione in the venous blood and in the 
organs of man under various morbid conditions but more par 
ticiilarly with regard to the percentage in the blood of diabetic 
persons and in the pancreatic tissue They determined also 
the amount of glutathione in the various commercial insulins 
and Ill the powder of the islands of Langerhans, and they took 
account of the behavior of the glutathione content of the blood 
under the influence of insulin and of sulphur preparations The 
results of their researches appear to confirm the interdepen 
dcncc of the relations between the metabolism of sulphur and 
the metabolism of carbohydrates According to a recent report, 
Varela, Apolo and Vilar found (thirteen patients examined) a 
diminution of glutathione m diabetes without anv direct rela 
tion to the gravity of the diabetes They found normal values 
of glutathione only in cases in which iiisuhn was administered 

Pediatna, Naples 

39 121 176 (Feb 1) 1931 

Sire of Granulocylcs in JJcoltby and in Sick Cbild, Respectiieh V 

Angtiiiii—p 121 

Chlorine Content of Blood in Tuberculous Cblldrcn During Tuberculin 

Shock I Gallo—p 143 

Occipitotemporopanclal Neoplasms in Children G Vitelli—p 150 
•Acrodyma in Cluldrcn L Trossarclli—p 159 

Acrodynia in Children —^Trossarclli recalls that ahmentarv 
dcficicncv was first invoked as the cause of the disease but that 
that theory has now been abandoned by nearly all writers 
The more probable hypothesis is that there is a specific virus 
that has not yet been isolated This sjiecific virus has doubt 
less Its port of entry in the upper respiratory passages Brown 
Courtney and also MacLachlin emphasize the frequency of 
chronic rhinopharyngitis m the course of the disease In the 
case observed by the author, the appearance of the first syiiip 
toms of acrodynia was associated with an acute attack of 
febrile bronchitis Bactcnologic researches have given nega 
tivc results The blood cultures have always been sterile durim; 
the course of the disease Examination of rhinopharyngeal 
mucus bv the author revealed no sjyecial micro-organisms 
However, Vipond in one case isolated from a swollen lymph 
node a gram-positive diplococcus that he believed to be the 
ctiologic agent m the disease Svpluhtic and tuherciilous origin 
can bo excluded with considerable certamtv, as these diseases 
have been shown by laboratory tests to be absent in the great 
majority of casex observed While the author admits the 
infectious nature of the disease, he considers that constitutional 
factors should not be overlooked He thinks, therefore, that 
acrodynia must be regarded as an infectious disease associated 
with an encephalic lesion, with predominantlv mesencephalic 
localization, to the development of which a certain constitu 
tional lability is a contributory factor 

Policlinico, Rome 

3S 53 104 (Feb k) 1931 Jtcdical Section 
Lymphosarcomatosis R D Alessandro—p 53 

Clinical and Anatomopathologic Aspects of Cancrocirrhosis V Sen-a 
—P 

*D Amato Hcnioclastic Test for Malignant Tumors G Bossa —p 8- 
Lqmialence and Aspccificit) of Morphogenetic Hormones S Stenni 
—p 99 

D'Amato Hemoclastic Test for Malignant Tumors 
Bossa studied the possibility of provoking in bearers of nialig- 
nant tumors a specific hemochstic reaction by means of the 
injection of neoplastic extracts He reached the conclusion 
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that the phenomenon of the hemoclastie reaction obtained in 
cancerous persons the injection of suitable neoplastic extracts 
IS a specific but not a constant phenomenon—specific, because 
It IS not obtainable in healthy persons with the same neoplastic 
extracts, nor can it be secured in canccroses by the injection 
of indifferent preparations, but it is not constant, since in the 
obser\ations on cancerosis the test proicd positue in only 51 7 
per cent of the cases 

Rifonna Medica, Naples 

47 121 ICO (Jan 26) 1931 
Balantidiasis m ^fan V Vanni —p 123 
'Postopera(i\e Duodenal Fistulas \ Gandolfi—p 126 
Bradj esthesia m Chronic Epidemic Encephalitis G PcUacani'—p ISO 

Postoperative Duodenal Fistulas —Gandolfi concludes 
that no unequivocal norms for the treatment of postoperative 
duodenal fistulas can be given Medical treatment may some¬ 
times aid, but the indications are not derivable from the cases 
that have been reported Surgical treatment necessitates cer¬ 
tain requirements, more particularly the resistance of the patient, 
which not infrequently is inadequate Direct suture maj be 
suggested in grave cases in which the condition has resisted 
medical treatment Such an intervention, in spite of tlie slight 
confidence it awakens, may be capable of excellent and rapid 
results, provided it is feasible and the duodenum can be exteri¬ 
orized, hence, its best indications are in high duodenal fistulas 
(first and second portion) Gastro-entero-anastomosis alone or 
associated with pjloric exclusion or pyloroduodenal resection 
IS a grave intervention, by reason of the conditions under which 
the intervention is accomplished Nevertheless, it is indicated 
in cases in which direct suture has failed or is not considered 
feasible, owing to the unfavorable topographic conditions of 
the lesions 

Revista de la Asoc Med Argentina, Buenos Aires 

43 517 794 (^ov Dec ) 1930 rartnl Index 
'Hypoplijsis and Diabetes B Houssaj —p 519 

Endotracbeal and Endobronchial Medication in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

F R Alsina—p 551 

Therapeutic and Pharmacologic Effect of Hjpotensiie and Hjpertensive 

Drugs M Soto—p 571 

'Roentgen Diagnosis of Chronic Gastritis C Bonorino Udaondo P A 

Maissa and A M Centeno —^p 623 
Pyelography After Intravenous Injection of lopax. J Salleras—p 739 

Hypophysis and Diabetes —Houssay emphasizes the 
important role that the hypophysis has in carbohydrate metabo¬ 
lism and in diabetes He regards the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis as the predominant factor in the production of 
acromegalic glycosuria and acromegalic diabetes, the lesions of 
the pancreas, when present, playing a secondary role He 
supports his statement on the following facts the constant 
presence of acromegalic glycosuria or acromegalic diabetes as 
a complication of adenomas of the acidophilic cells of the 
anterior lobe of the hypophvsis while it is absent when the 
adenomas are formed of basophilic cells, the occasional absence 
of lesions of the pancreas in acromegalic patients, wliicli lesions 
may be considered as tvpical and characteristic of diabetes, and 
the action that the partial extirpation of the acromegalic ade¬ 
noma by surgical procedures has, both on diabetes and the 
sensitization of the patient to the effect of insulin Acromegalic 
diabetic patients as a rule are less sensitive to insulin tlian 
normal persons are, and the partial extirpation of the aero 
megahe adenoma renders them more amenable to tlie effect of 
insulin In diabetes in children a participation of tlie hypoph¬ 
ysis may also be suspected and the attention is called bv the 
author to the fact that diabetic children are rather large, their 
bones being highly developed while they present an carlv 
pubertv The author suggests the advisability of an investiga¬ 
tion m those cases of glycosuria m pregnanev in which an 
hypertrophy of the liypoplivsis is present, to determine whether 
an ovcractivity of the hypophvsis may cau'c the glycosuria In 
the common forms of diabetes the participation of tlie liypoph 
ysis IS not proved In these forms of diabetes a plausible 
livpotlicsis would be that the central nervous svstem acts on 
the livpopliysis through the thalamenccplialon, the jiancrcas being 
either normal or hav mg slight lesions The author calls atten¬ 
tion to the hypoglvccmic crisis which is observed in the hvpo- 


pitmtansm of human beings and which may be fatal if not 
treated by the administration of sugar 

Roentgen Diagnosis of Chronic Gastritis —Bonorino 
Udaondo and collaborators review the various methods used for 
roentgen examination of the mucosa of the stomach in the 
diagnosis of chronic gastritis In their examination they used 
barium sulphate combined with insufflation On the basis of 
their observations and the reports in the literature thev endeav or 
to give a complete description of the roentgen picture of the 
folds of the gastric mucosa, as seen in normal and in pathologic 
conditions The authors describe the characteristic changes that 
the folds of the gastric mucosa undergo under the influence ot 
any type of chronic gastritis (hyjiertrophic, atrophic, ulcerative 
or tumor gastritis or mixed forms of these tvpes) The diag¬ 
nosis of chronic gastritis should be made only when the altera¬ 
tions of the gastric mucosa point out in the roentgenograms 
the presence of the disease and the clinical symptoms support 
the diagnosis Roentgen examination, gastroscopy, cytology 
and similar methods are of value to solve the problems related 
with chronic gastritis and make a differentiation of the disease 
from similar gastric conditions Chronic gastritis is a frequent 
disease It may be present either alone or in association with 
other lesions or diseases of the stomach In complicated cases 
It should be determined whether in association with chronic 
gastritis there exists another grave disease, such as ulcer or 
neoplasm of the stomach The role of gastritis in the genesis 
of ulcer of the stomach is accepted by some authors, while 
others believe that gastritis is originated by the presence of 
ulcers 

Siglo Medico, Madrid 

sr 185 2:2 (Feb 21) 1931 

'Occult Empyema of Right Maxillary Siini« J M Barajas—p ISO 
Blood Transfusion as Emergency Therapeutics M Gonica Duran — 
p 187 

Occult Empyema of Right Maxillary Sinus — Banjis 
says that in chronic sinusitis of the maxillary sinus symptoms 
may be absent He reports the case of a patient who had 
frequent attacks of inflammation on the left side of the face, 
associated with intense pain of the superior maxillary bone 
Both pain and inflammation disappeared after medication, espe 
cially local applications Anterior rhinoscopy faded to help in 
making a diagnosis of the patient’s condition By means of 
diaphanoscopy it was found that the left side of the maxillary 
sinus was normal while m the right side of the sinus an 
empyema was present A puncture made through the middle 
meatus liberated a large amount of foul smelling pus The 
extension from the mucous membrane of the nose which lines 
the sinus was edematous, and m some areas of it fuiigositics 
were present After the operation lavages were given for some 
days and the patient was dismissed normal twelve days after 
the ojicration The author considers diaphanoscopy the most 
reliable method for detecting chronic sinusitis which gives no 
sy mptoras 

Deutsche medizimsche Wochcnschnft, Berlin 

57 219 262 (Feb 6) 1931 Barlial Inilcx 
Fundamental Types of Psychologic Structure of So Called Organ 
Neuroses J II Schullr—p 219 

•Sipnificant Improvement of My Injection Method in Treatment of 
Internal Hemorrhoids I Bo*is —p 22S 
•Afn-anulocjtosis Follow mg Malanothcrapj A Mc>cr—p 226 
Thcrapj of Fucrperal Disca cs H Schiilf e —p 227 
Question of Ilarmlcssncss of B C C Vaccine Kejoindcr to Cnimette s 
Objections U Kraus—p 22S 

Tuberculosis in Nursling Vaccinated \ iiU BCC A Anzln_p 229 

Combined Tlijroid TIicrap> and Roentcen Irradiation in Rcml In ufTi 
cicncy A- H Muller—p 330 

Experiences with Avcrlm in Rectal Ane the n A Clialtr—p 232 

Injection Method m Treatment of Internal Hemor¬ 
rhoids —Boas states that m the course ot tliirtccn years he 
has treated 261 patients with internal hemorrhoids by means of 
alcohol micctions He asserts that tin. results which he obtains 
with this treatment arc just as favorable as tbo'c obtained with 
cauterization or extirpation He also incntioiis otlnr v orl ers 
who cmplovcd the alcohol injections with success OngiiialK 
he injected absolute (90 per cciitj alcohol and ii tins was ii'cd 
he occasionallv noted secondarv manin tations aiul compile i 
tions such as increased temperature two or three davi after 
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the injection, late hemorrhages from ten to twehe dajs after 
the treatment, and also necrosis of the nodules, into which the 
alcohol had been injected Later he observed that when he 
used a less concentrated alcohol such complications were almost 
entirely absent During the last two jears he has therefore 
used only a 70 per cent alcohol solution Because the use of 
a less concentrated alcohol reduced the complications to a 
minimum, he considers this discover} as a distinct progress in 
the injection thcrap} of hemorrhoids With regard to the 
quantity of the injection fluid, he states that he injects 1 cc or 
at the most 2 cc 

Agranulocytosis Following Malariotherapy —In the 
introduction, Mejer asserts that he has noted agraiiuloc}tosis 
in several sjphilitic patients It developed maiiil} after treat 
ment with arsenic or bismuth had been instituted The two 
case histones, which he reports in detail, arc of significance 
because the agranuloc}tosis developed following inoculation with 
malaria In the first patient, who finall} recovered, the causal 
relation between malaria and agraiuilocvtosis is probable but 
not absolutely sure The second patient died, and in this case 
there was no doubt that the malaria inoculation had caused 
agranuloc}tosis In the literature on natural malaria the author 
did not find rcmarl s about agranulocv tosis as a complication of 
malaria He also mentions th it agranulocv tosis was not obwrvcd 
in other patients, who had been inoculated with the same malaria 
stock 

Klimsche Wochenschrift, Berlin 

10 241 288 (rdi 7) 1931 

Pharmacologic Significance of Sterols II Sccl —p 241 

Blood Cholesterol in \rtcrnl II) pertcnsion C Aharez and S M 
Aciischlosz—p 244 

\ arnbilit) of Tubercle Bacillus with r^Apctial Consideration of Bacillus 
Calmette Guerin (BCG) S A Petroff—p 24“ 

Qualities and Action of New Group of Organic Bromine Compounds 
S Hermann and M Freund—p 250 
•Effect of High Altitude Climate on Capillaries of Human Skin 
A Vannotti —p 253 

ObjcctiNe F\amtnation of Acoustics of Respirator) Organs A \\ erner 
and M a on Ardenne—p 25“ 

Diagnosis of Gonorrhea in Men by Means of Culture Method M Fischer 
and P Jordan —p 259 

Action of Caffeine in H)pogl)Cctmc Conditions Grciff and Ilappe — 
p 263 

Blood Cholesterol in Arterial Hypertension—Alwrcz 
md Neuschlosz review the literature on the relation between 
hypercholesterolemn and nrternl li} pertcnsion But in spite of 
the fact that in aninnls it is possible to produce nrtcrnl hvper- 
‘ension by the administration of cholesterol, in human beings 
the pathogenic significance of lij pcrcliolcstcrolemn for arterial 
h}pertcnsion and for arteriosclerosis is as jet not at all clear 
There are patients with essential h)pertcnsion in whom the 
blood cholesterol is not increased, and, on the other hand, there 
are patients without h}pertcnsion in whom the blood cholesterol 
IS increased The tlicorj has been advanced that li}percholcs- 
terolemia as such docs not produce a h) pertcnsion but that dis¬ 
turbances in the ratio between the blood cholesterol and the 
hjdrophilic colloids of the plasma arc ctiologic factors of hjper- 
tension To understand the influence which plasma colloids 
exert on the solubilitj of cholesterol, it should be considered 
that cholesterol is cxtrcmciv hjdrophobic and that it can be kept 
in solution in the plasma onl} as a result of the protective action 
of the h}dropliilic albumin and lecithin colloids Accordingly 
the capacity to keep cholesterol in solution depends on the con¬ 
centration of albumin and lecithin in the serum In tests the 
authors found that there are two t>pcs of seruins m the first 
type, the cholesterol content is below the saturation point, in the 
second t}pc, supersaturation exists The phenomenon of super- 
saturation IS not dependent on the original cholesterol content, 
because it is found in hjpercholesterolemia as well as in serums 
with a low cholesterol content On the other hand, the h}pcr- 
cholesterolemia of patients with nephrosis is not accompanied 
by supersaturation The authors found that supcrsaturatioii of 
the serum with cholesterol occurs only in patients with hyper¬ 
tension and thej think that this phenomenon is a causal factor 
in the increase of blood pressure In persons without hyper¬ 
tension, the blood serum alvvavs contains less cholesterol than 
It IS able to keep in solution In the majority of jiersons with 
hypertension, supersaturation exists Of twenty five patients 
with hypertension only four did not show this phenomenon 


EEfect of High Altitude on Capillaries of Skin—Van 
notfi made his observations first in the lowlands at an elevation 
of between 200 and 400 meters, then during a twenty days 
sojourn at an altitude of 3 000 meters, then during a three days’ 
stay at an altitude of 4,500 meters and then again after return 
to the lowlands He studied the morphology of the capillaries 
first with low power magnification in order to detect the general 
changes in the form of the capillaries, and then with high power 
magnification in order to detect changes in the minute structure 
of the capillaries and in their surroundings He also studied 
the fluctuations in the size of the capillaries The capillary 
pressure was studied with consideration of the various factors 
that arc characteristic for the high altitude climate, namely, 
the decreased barometric pressure, the reduced oxygen tension, 
the increased action of the heart espcciallv previous to accli 
matization, bodily exertion, fatigue, acclimatization, lower tern 
peraturc and influence of light On the basis of his observations 
the author reaches the conclusion that these factors influence 
not only the form of the capillary loop but also the diameter 
and consequently also the velocity of the blood stream From 
the morphologic standpoint it is of interest that the essential 
form of the capillaries is retained in spite of the various 
influences, so that the same capillary loops can always be recog¬ 
nized again On the other hand, in the various portions of 
these loops and in their surroundings definite morphologic 
changes can be detected The capillary pressure d^’pends largely 
on the pressure in the large arteries however, it is also 
influenced by fluctuations in the temperature, and in fatigue it 
may become entirely independent of the arterial pressure Dur¬ 
ing the time the organism becomes adapted to the high altitude 
climate the capillary pressure shows a tendency to return to 
normal, however, it is always under the influence of the 
accelerated heart aetion and of several other faetors Return to 
normal forms and widths in the capillaries of persons who have 
sojourned m the high mountains for a considerable time does 
not take place suddenly but rather gradually and goes parallel 
with all the other changes m the organism until normality is 
reestablished 
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'Hirvzfclil s Complement Fixalion Iteaclion and Kahns Alhurain A 

Keaetion in Caneer O Siceers —p 7 
•After C'camimttons of Piticntj, with Erythema Nodosum and Erythema 

Exsudatnnm Alultiformc Do not Support View of Tuberculous Nature 

of These Conditions A Ccdcrcrcutz—p 01 

Hirszfeld’s Complement Fixation Reaction and Kahn’s 
Albumin A Reaction in Cancer—Sievers jierformed Hirsz 
folds test with 296 specimens of serum Of sixty-two cancer 
cases, 46 8 per cent gave a positive reaction a negative reaction 
was more usual in the more recent or superficial cases In sus¬ 
pected cancer or other tumors the result was usually negative In 
twenty five serums with a positive Wassermann reaction, the 
cancer reaction was always positive, the cancer reaction was also 
positive in some cases with a negative Wassermann reaction but 
with a history of syphilis In 10 7 per cent of tlie nonsyphilitic 
control cases the reaction was positive Kahns albumin A test 
was made with 341 specimens of serum A positive reaction 
occurred in 80 per cent of the cases with tumor, the result was 
generally negative in patients with small or superficial tumors 
A positive reaction with serums from persons with tumor con 
tinued positive on repeated examinations There was a positive 
reaction in 30 per cent of 263 control jversons without tumor, 
but on repeated examination a number of these gave a negative 
reaction A variable albumin A reaction thus apparently testifies 
against the presence of tumor 

Erythema Nodosum and Erythema Exsudativum Multi¬ 
forme—Cedercreutz found that of twenty six patients with a 
history of erythema nodosum two had died of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis and seven of other diseases, while seventeen were still 
living, one eighteen years, the others more than twenty-two 
years, after the erythema nodosum Of thirty six patients vvi 
a history of erythema exsudativum multiforme, five had 
from pulmonary tuberculosis and fifteen from other causes, 
at an advanced age, and sixteen were still alive one fi 
years, the others more than twenty-two years, after the disorder 
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